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GO  AND  COME. 

Tiiou  savest  to  us,  "  Go, 
And  work  while  it  is  called  to-day  ;  the  sun 
Is  hifrh  in  heaven,  the  harvest  but  be^jun  ; 
Can  hands  oft  raised  in  prayer,  can  hearts  that 

know 
The  beat  of  Mine  through  love  and  pain  be  slow 
To  soothe  and  strengthen  ?  "  still  Thou  sayest, 

y    -Go; 
Lift  np  your  eyes  and  see  where  now  the  Line 
Of  God  "hath  fallen  for  you,  one  with  Mine 
Your  Lot  and  Portion.     Go,  where  none  relieves, 
'  Wiiere  no  one  pities,  thrust  the  sickle  in 
And  reap  and  bind,  where  toil  and  want  and  sin 
Are  standing  Avhite,  for  here  My  harvests  grow : 
Go,  glean  for  Me  'mid  wasted  frames  outworn, 
*Mid  souls  uncheered,  uncared  for;  hearts  for- 
lorn. 
With  care  and  grief  acquainted  long,  unknown 
To  earthly  friend,  of  Heaven  unmindful  grown  ; 
In  homes  where  no  one  loves,  where  none  be- 
lieves. 
For  here  I  gather  in  my  goodly  sheaves  ;  " 
Thou  sayest  to  us,  "  Go." 


Thou  sayest  to  us,  "  Go, 
To   conflict   and  to  death ;  "  while  friends  are 

few 
And  foes  are  many,  what  hast  Thou  to  do 
With  peace.  Thou  Son  of  Peace  ?    A  man  of 

war 
Art  Thou  from  Youth  !  when  Thou  dost  girded 

ride. 
Two  stern  instructors,  Truth  and  Mercy,  guide 
Thy  hand  to  things  of  terror  ;  friends  and  foe 
Thine  arrows  feel ;  a  sword  before  Thee  goes, 
And  after  Thee  a  fire,  confusion  stirred 
Among  the  nations  seen  by  the  word 
Of  Meekness   and  of  Right ;    "  Yea,  take  and 

eat 
Of  these  My  words,"  Thou  sayest,  "  they  are 

sweet 
As  honey  ;  yet  this  roll  that  now  I  press 
Upon  your  lips  will  turn  to  bitterness 
When  ye  shall  s))eak  its  message ;  lo,  a  cry 
Of  wrath  and  madness,  ere  the  ancient  Lie 
Tiiat  wraps  the  roots  of  earth  will  quit  its  hold, 
A  shriek,  a  wrench  abhorred  ;  and  yet  be  bold, 
O  ye  my  servants  !  take  my  rod  and  stand 
Before  the  King,  nor  fear  if  in  your  hand 
It  seem  unto  a  serpent's  form  to  grow  ; 
Rise  np,  my  Priests !  my  Mighty  Men,  with 

sound 
Of  solemn  trumpet,  walk  this  city  round, 
A  blast  will  come  from  God,  His  word  and  will 
Through  hail  and  storm  and  ruin  to  fulfil ; 


Then  shall  ye  see  the  Towers  roll  down,  the 

Wall 
Built  up  with  blood  and  tears  and  tortures  fall, 
And  from  the  Living  Grave  the  living  Dead 
Will  rise,  as  from  their  sleep,  disquieted  ; 
O  Earth,  this  Baptism  of  thine  is  slow! 
Not  dews  from  morning's  womb,  not  gentle  rains 
That  drop  all  night  can  wash  away  thy  stains. 
The  fire  must  fall  from  Heaven  ;  the  blood  must 

flow 
All  round  the  Altar ;  "—still  Thou  sayest,  "Go." 

And  that  Thou  sayest  "  Go," 
Our  hearts  are  glad  :  for  he  is  still  Thy  friend 
And  best  beloved  of  all  Whom  Thou  dost  send 
The   furthest  from   Thee ;    this   Thy  servants 

know  ; 
Oh,  send  by  whom  Thou  wilt,  for  they  are  blest 
Who  go  Thine  errands  !     Not  upon  Thy  breast 
We  learn  Thy  secrets !     Long  beside  Thy  tomb 
We  wept,  and  lingered  in  the  garden's  gloom . 
And  oft  we  sought  Thee  in  Thy  House  of  Prayer 
And  in  the  Desert,  yet  Thou  wert  not  there  ; 
But  as  we  journeyed  sadly  through  a  place       • 
Obscure  and  mean,  we  lighted  on  a  trace 
Of  Thy  fresh  footprints,  and  a  whisper  clear 
Fell  on  our  spirits, — Thou  thyself  wert  near  ; 
And  from   Thy  servants'    hearts    Thy  name 

adored 
Brake  forth  in  fire  ;  we  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord." 
Our  eyes  were  no  more  holden  ;  on  Thy  face 
We  looked,  and  it  was  comely  ;  full  of  grace. 
And  fair  Thy  lips  ;  we  held  Thee  by  the  feet. 
We  listened  to  Thy  voice,  and  it  was  sweet. 
And  sweet  the  silence  of  our  spirits ;  dumb 
All  other  voices  in  the  world  tliat  be 
The  while  Thou  saidest,  "  Come  ye  unto  Me," 
And  while  Thou  saidest,  "  Come." 

We  said  to  Thee,  "  Abide 
With  us,  the  Night  draws  on  apace  ;  but  lo  ! 
The  cloud  received  Thee,  parted  from  our  side. 
In  blessing  parted  from  us  !     Even  so 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens  must  still  receive  Thee ! 

dark 
And  moonless  skies  bend  o'er  us  as  we  row. 
No  stars  appear,  and  sore  against  our  bark 
The  current  sets  ;  yet  nearer  grows  the  Shore 
Where  we  shall  see  Thee  standing,  never  more 
To  bid  us  leave  Thee !  though  Thy  Realm  is 

wide. 
And  mansions  many,  never  from  Thy  side 
Thou  sendest  us  again  ;  by  springs  sereno 
Thou  guidest  us,  and  now  to  battle  keen 
We  follow  Thee,  yet  still,  in  peace  or  war, 
Thou  leadest  us.     Oh,  not  to  sun  or  star 
Thou  sendest  us,  but  sayest,  "  Come  to  Me, 
And  where  I  am,  there  shall  my  servants  be." 
Thou  sayest  to  us,  "  Come." 
—Good  Words.  D***' 
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The  following  article  published  so  long  ago  as 
October,  in  the  London  Eevieto,  a  work  under  ]Meth- 
odist  control,  is  remarkable  for  its  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  the  American  Government  and  the 
rebellion.  It  is  animated  by  the  most  friendy  feel- 
iuf ,  though  somewhat  chafed  by  misunderstanding 
of  our  sympathies,  concerning  the  Avar  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  by  an  erroneous  notion  that  Americans 
suppose  that  England  has  kept  the  peace  from  fear 
of  American  arms.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  its  opinion  that  politicians  on  this  side  have 
thought  (in  democratic  times)  to  make  capital  by 
talking  against  England. 

Some  of  the  opening  paragraphs  will  be  read 
with  interest,  in  the  light  of  the  President's  late 
message  in  favor  of  Compensated  Emancipation. 

The  Upinsing  of  a  Great  People :  or^  The 
United  States  in  1861.  By  Count  Agenor 
De  Gasparin. 

"  How  is  slavery  to  come  to  its  end  ?  " 
has  been  the  ever-recurring  question  with  all 
who  have  of  late  years  discussed  the  position 
of  America,  either  with  a  friendly  or  a  phil- 
osophic interest.  Those  who  wished  that 
country  ill  might  be  contented  that  its  plague 
should  not  be  abated,  much  less  cured ;  but 
all  who  cared  either  for  the  United  States, 
or  for  mankind,  longed  to  see  the  day  which 
should  throw  some  light  on  the  great  prob- 
lem in  which  the  happiness  of  so  many  hu- 
man beings  and  the  honor  of  considerable 
portions  of  Christ's  Church  wore  involved. 
"  When  is  the  end  to  be  ?  "  asked  many  a 
slave  in  his  bonds ;  and  perhaps  as  intently, 
yet  not  so  bitterly,  many  a  good  man  who 
never  felt  the  lash  except  upon  his  sympa- 
thies. 

Among  the  many  conjectures  as  to  how  its 
end  was  to  come,  it  scarcely  ever  entered  the 
head  of  any  one  to  foretell  that  it  would  be 
by  the  act  of  the  slaveholders  precipitating 
themselves  selfishly  into  a  war,  wherein, 
come  out  as  they  may,  the  one  only  inherit- 
ance for  which  they  began,  and  for  wliich 
they  wage  it,  will  be  hopelessly  damaged,  if 
not  forever  swept  away.  It  was  only  a  power 
higher  than  that  of  man  which  could  make 
their  own  mad  pride  the  means  of  their  cap- 
tives' liberation ;  and  many  will  think  that 
we  speak  far  too  soon,  and  prophesy  far  too 
boldly,  when  we  declare  that  we  regard  every 
step  of  the  Southern  States  in  their  rebellion 
as  an  advance  toward  the  ruin  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  flew  to  arms.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  thought  rash,  than  to  keep  down 
strong  convictions.  We  may  be  wrong ; 
but,  if  so,  we  are  content  that  the  error 


should  be  on  record ;  and,  if  it  prove  an 
error,  those  who  may  judge  more  correctly, 
will  join  in  the  regret  of  our  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  seems  scarcely  within  possibility  that 
any  other  means  than  a  war  begun  by  the 
slaveholders  could  have  brought  the  system 
to  an  end  in  any  moderate  time.  The  one 
rational  and  practical  course  seemed  beyond 
all  hope.  Even  the  best  Americans  looked 
upon  an  Englishman  as  conveying  taunt 
rather  than  friendly  advice,  as  showing  his 
British  pride  rather  than  as  seriously  seek- 
ing the  welfare  of  America,  when  he  spoke 
of  a  national  ransom  for  ihe  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  idea  his  American  friend 
brushed  aside  with  little  concern,  and  no 
investigation.  He  looked  on  it  as  simply 
impossible  ;  and  in  doing  so  he  had  hosts  of 
reasons,  feasible,  sober  reasons,  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.  The  sum  would  be  far  too 
enormous  for  any  nation  to  bear,  and  such 
as  would  make  England's  boasted  twenty 
millions  a  bagatelle.  Very  true  ;  but  how 
much  less  will  be  the  sum  spent  on  the  war, 
and  lost  by  it  ?  Goodness  is  often  costly  to-' 
day,  but  gainful  to-morrow ;  and  never  would 
nation  have  done  such  a  money-saving  act 
as  America,  had  it  taxed  itself  heavily,  and 
said  to  the  slaves  "  Be  free."  But,  the 
American  always  told  you,  that  even  if  the 
North  were  willing  to  buy  every  slave  by  a 
national  ransom,  the  South  would  spurn  the 
offer,  as  a  miserable,  anti- chivalrous,  Yankee 
way  of  dealing  with  a  great  institution.  So 
the  South  said  ;  but  Americans  did  not  mind 
offering  to  buy  when  they  really  wished  to 
do  so,  even  if  the  feelings  of  the  holders  were 
liable  to  be  hurt.  Spain  made  no  secret  that 
overtures  for  purchasing  Cuba  were  insults  ; 
yet  Americans  could  freely  and  openly  dis- 
cuss them.  Had  the  South  ever  seen  the 
fair  chance  for  getting  its  money  for  its  ne- 
groes, and  being  rid  of  the  blessings  and 
curses  of  slavery  on  good  terms,  it  would 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  views  taken  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  blessing  and  curse 
in  that  system  ;  and  many,  though  not  all , 
perhaps  not  a  majority,  would  have  thought 
that  a  fair  compensation  in  hand,  and  a  final 
quittance  of  contingencies,  would  be,  if  not 
a  chivalrous,  a  very  comfortable,  termination 
of  slaveholding. 

But  the  South  never  had  a  serious  propo- 
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sal  to  ransom  the  slaves  before  it ;  tli6  North 
never  rose  to  the  height  of  such  a  cesign, 
and  even  to  the  last  showed  not  the  faintest 
symptom  of  doing  so.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  given  fron;i  the  time  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  nation  disentangling  itself  from 
slavery  by  an  act  of  redemption  had  been 
set ;  and  that  period  was  full  charged  with 
proofs  of  the  dangers  which  the  system  en- 
tailed. It  had  come  to  be  manifest  that  no 
public  question  in  America  was  unaffected 
by  this  cardinal  one.  It  was  a  question  of 
property,  and  therefore  calculated  to  rouse 
the  most  passionate  efforts  of  political  men. 
It  turned  elections,  formed  cabinets,  shaped 
foreign  politics,  decided  the  choice  of  offi- 
cials, from  ambassadors  and  judges  down  to 
postmen  ;  provoked  war  ;  raised  up  schools 
of  buccaneering  politicians,  whose  morals, 
learned  in  the  slave-market,  and  edged  by 
the  rich  profits  of  the  plantations,  made  light 
of  national  rights,  as  of  individual  liberties, 
and  held  all  means  happy  and  worthy  which 
aimed  at  the  golden  end  of  extending  the 
fields  for  remunerative  planting,  and  procur- 
ing the  slaves  to  make  them  pay.  A  worse, 
a  baser,  a  more  sanguinary  code  than  these 
men  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon,  has 
never  been  current  under  settled  govern- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  civilized  or  Chris- 
tian countries. 

The  danger  of  allowing  a  party  dependent 
on  such  an  illicit  support  as  slavery  to  rule 
a  nation,  is  so  obvious  that  one  cannot  but 
stand  stupefied  at  human  folly,  as  displayed 
by  the  most  boastful  race  existing,  or  that 
ever  did  exist.  The  slaveholders  were  a 
minority ;  yet  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury which  followed  the  practical  appeal 
made  to  America  by  emancipation  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  they  were  permitted 
by  the  majority  to  hold  the  reins  of  power, 
and  shape  the  course  of  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  legislature  ;  and  to-day  that  ma- 
jority is  paying,  grieving,  and  bleeding  in 
consequence. 

AVhy  did  the  majority  permit  it  ?  Because 
it  was  the  interest  of  many  to  be  friends  with 
the  slaveholders ;  the  desire  of  others  to  keep 
things  quiet ;  and  the  habit  of  all  to  make 
the  best  of  a  national  fault.  The  absurdity 
of  those  who  ascribe  the  rupture  between 
North  and  South  to  so  vague  a  cause  as 
"  incompatibility  "  of  tcmpci;  is  clear  enough 
on  all  grounds ;  but  especially  on  this  ground; 


that  the  interests  of  the  two  sections  of  coun- 
try were  so  identified  that  the  South  itself 
firmly  believed,  and  never  made  a  secret  of 
its  persuasion,  that  the  North  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  it  for  its  prosperity  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  shippers  of  the  North,  and.  still  more, 
its  ambitious  politicians,  ostentatiously  ac- 
knowledged the  value  of  their  connection 
with  the  South.  This  sense  of  identical  in- 
terests is  the  strongest  antidote  to  incom- 
patibility ;  and  nothing  but  a  cause  of  differ- 
ence- which  wounded  feelings  deeper  even 
than  self-interest,  could  have  brought  into 
hostile  camps  two  portions  of  a  nation  so 
mutually  helpful,  and  even  n(Jcessary  to  each 
other's  wealth  and  advancement. 

All  the  interests  of  the  North  advised  close 
union  with  the  South,  at  any  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  all  the  men  of  the  North  who 
were  ruled  by  the  sense  of  interest,  made 
conciliation  of  the  South  their  guiding  ob- 
ject ;  for  which  pride,  conscience,  consist- 
ency, the  posture  of  their  nation  before  oth- 
ers, their  own  place  among  civilized  men, 
the  right  of  their  churches  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  universal  brotherhood,  of  their 
press,  to  denounce  tyranny,  legalized  or  not, 
of  their  orators  on  any  spot  of  American  soil 
to  speak  sentiments  of  free  men,  of  their  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  societies  to  display  the 
true  Christian  abhorrence  of  organized  and 
legal  injustice, — al  Ithcse  sacred  rights  were 
by  some  bartered  without  a  qualm,  and  by 
others  painfully  parted  with,  though  con- 
science and  wisdom  whispered  things  hard 
to  hear  of  days  of  reckoning. 

It  is  not  so  hard  for  us  to  understand 
how  Americans  could  be  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  slaving  interest,  when  we 
consider  how  far  both  the  mercantile  and 
landed  classes  in  our  country  have  been  so, 
within  our  own  memory,  and,  alas !  are  so 
at  this  moment.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  always  rolled  between  Liverpool  and 
Jamaica,  between  Bristol  and  Barbadoes ; 
not  so  between  Philadelphia  and  Virginia, 
or  between  New  York  and  Carolina.  Put- 
ting the  whole  of  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  West  Indies  together,  what  propor- 
tion did  they  bear  to  those  of  the  British 
Isles  ?  Yet  were  not  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
zealous  supporters  of  the  "West  India  inter- 
est ?  and  was  not  that  interest  ascendant 
among  the  landed  gentry,  omnipotent  in  the 
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press,  and  victorious  in  Parliament,  till,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  religious  benevolence  of  a 
few  roused  the  human  sympathies  of  the 
many  ;  and  the  powerful  West  India  inter- 
ests, contending  to  the  last,  was  not  annihi- 
lated, but  overborne  by  a  tide  of  adverse 
feeling  ?  And  if  remote  and  small  interests 
like  these  could  so  affect  our  nation,  how 
much  more  would  the  near,  the  momentous, 
the  all-pervading  interest  of  the  Slave  States 
affect  the  other  parts  of  America !  Every 
great  capitalist  had  his  stake  in  the  South, 
every  tradesman  his  relatives,  every  editor 
and  preacher  his  friends.  The  two  parts  of 
the  country  were  interlaced  by  every  sort  of 
family,  mercantile,  and  political  sympathy. 

All  this  made  it  no  less  unwise  in  men 
out  of  the  Slave  States  to  trifle  with  the  ac- 
cursed system  ;  but  it  made  it  more  diflicult 
for  them  to  see  how  far  even  their  own  wel- 
fare, viewed  by  a  stronger  light  than  self- 
interest  can  ever  lend,  was  imperilled  by  its 
continued  existence.  The  mass  of  men  are 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  gains  of  to-day,  by 
measures  which  only  provide  for  its  duties, 
though  they  may  also  provide  safely  for  to- 
morrow. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  ties  which  united 
men  at  the  North  to  the  interests  of  the 
slaveholders,  and  brought  them  into  sympa- 
thy with  their  feelings,  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tianity made  itself  heard  in  the  breasts  of 
many.  It  was  doubtless  gainful  to  have 
great  planting  States,  in  climates  not 
friendly  to  whites,  to  buy  the  goods  of  the 
North ;  but  it  was  wrong  to  keep  millions 
of  men  in  bondage.  The  nature  of  that 
bondage  became  more  and  more  abomi- 
nable. Law  followed  upon  law,  rendering 
the  condition  of  the  slave  more  helpless, 
and  the  criminality  of  the  masters  more  con- 
spicuous. It  is  rather  the  fashion  among 
those  who  affect  to  know  more  of  slavery 
than  the  crowd,  to  write  as  if  its  form  in 
America  were  totally  different  from  the  pop- 
ular notion,  and  much  less  objectionable  in 
working  than  we  could  suppose  it  to  be. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Its  legal  position  in 
America  is  worse  than  in  any  Mohammedan 
or  even  pagan  country  in  the  world.  True, 
the  law  forbids  the  master  to  kill  his  slave, 
but  it  also  forbids  the  reception  of  any  evi- 
dence against  hira  but  that  of  white  men ; 
thus  putting  slave  murder  easily  within  the 
power  of  any  wretch  who  chooses  to  resort 


to  it.  And  American  slavery  has  curses  in 
it  unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  other  nation, 
civilized  or  uncivilized.  Among  the  Turks, 
a  man  who  begins  life  a  slave,  may  end  it  a 
potentate  ;  a  woman  who  bears  a  child  to 
her  master,  gains  thereby  her  right  to  free- 
dom ;  and  in  the  most  savage  parts  of  West 
Africa,  the  slave  may  ransom  himself,  if  he 
can,  or  be  ransomed  by  any  friend.  But 
many  of  the  States  of  x\merica,  by  law,  for- 
bid either  education  or  redemption  ;  a  hor- 
rible descent  below  all  former  depths  of  dark 
doing,  which  in  itself  was  sure  to  lead  those 
who  had  gone  down  so  far  into  lower  and 
inevitable  gulfs. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  that  a  system  which 
gives  such  criminal  powers  to  bad  men  can 
be  carried  on  without  great  and  crying  out- 
rages. We  do  not  believe  that  American 
slaveholders  are  worse  than  British  would 
be  under  such  laws.  Wo  know  that  many 
of  them  are  humane,  and  careful  of  the  poor 
creatures  whose  liberty  lies  dead  at  their 
feet ;  but  even  they  arc  familiar  with  acts 
of  wrong,  the  report  of  which  scarce  moves 
a  muscle  of  their  faces,  though  it  would  ex- 
cite the  indignation  of  any  man  living  in  a 
free  country.  Cases  of  fearful  moral  and 
physical  abuse  of  slaves,  male  and  female ; 
cases  of  men  selling  their  own  children,  or 
the  children  of  their  own  fathers,  or  work- 
ing them  as  slaves ;  are,  we  believe,  far 
more  common  than  many  English  authori- 
ties are  disposed  to  admit. 

But  whether  on  grounds  of  abstract  injus- 
tice, or  on  those  of  individual  wrongs,  the 
feelings  of  good  men  in  the  North  slowly 
but  steadily  rose  against  the  system.  Every 
expression  of  opinion  against  slavery  was 
treated  by  the  South  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  treated.  Men  who  are  living  by  violence, 
whose  position  and  wealth  arc  secured  by 
violence,  must  bitterly  feel  every  word  that 
would  awaken  their  victims  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  friends.  It  is  a  fashion 
both  in  the  North  and  in  England  to  cast 
loud  blame  on  the  fanaticism  of  abolition- 
ists, as  the  cause  of  the  more  violent  and 
oppressive  attitude  of  the  slave-owners. 
With  any  abolitionism  which  proposed  to 
gain  its  end  by  any  but  peaceful  and  legal 
means  we  profess  no  sympathy  j  but  not  all 
the  wildness  of  the  most  ultra  abolitionist, 
who  would  have  over-ridden  law,  and  throw 
peace  to  the  winds,  did  half  so  much  to  con- 
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firm  the  slavers  in  their  violent  courses,  as 
the  countenance,  more  or  less  cordial,  but 
always  effective,  of  those  respectable  men, 
who,  professing  to  be  opposed  to  slavery 
"  in  the  abstract,"  were  always  against  the 
abolitionist,  and  for  the  slaver  in  the  con- 
crete. Had  the  moderate  men  of  the  North, 
had  its  religious  men,  with  anything  like 
unanimity,  said  to  the  abolitionist,  "No, 
we  will  not  tear  up  the  Constitution,  nor  set 
ourselves  above  the  law ;  we  will  not  take 
up  arms,  nor  break  national  covenants ; " 
and  then  said  to  the  slaver,  "  We  will  not 
stand  by  and  see  steps  taken  to  make  that 
a  perpetual  plague  which  the  Constitution 
obliquely  admits  as  a  temporary  anomaly : 
we  will  not  permit  that  to  be  a  power  which 
was  only  a  tolerated  evil :  and  we  will  take 
every  legal,  every  constitutional,  means  put 
within  our  reach  to  rid  America  of  the  last 
trace  of  slavery  ;  " — had  they  said  this,  the 
slavers  would  never  have  passed  from  their 
original  position,  as  representing  question- 
able claims,  to  assume  a  sacred  place  of  su- 
periority, in  which  they  and  their  **  prop- 
erty "  were  to  be  forever  protected  against 
the  advances  of  Christian  principle. 

It  was  the  cover  given  to  them  by  North- 
ern apologists  and  abettors,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  religious,  that  encouraged  them 
to  those  bold  strides  which  have  at  last 
brought  them  to  rebellion.  The  calculating 
men  of  Nov/  York  and  New  England,  those 
men  who  prided  themselves  on  wisdom, 
forecast,  and  consideration,  are  the  men  at 
whose  door  lies  the  blood  now  being  shed. 
They  discouraged  the  real  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing, they  voted  for  pro-slavery  presidents ; 
they  gave  the  South  confidence  that  it 
should  be  protected  in  courses  which  were 
sure  to  bring  woe  on  any  country;  they 
made  it  impossible  to  place  an  efiectual 
check  on  the  slave  power,  or  to  carry  into 
office  men  who  w'ould  honestly  administer 
the  Constitution  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  evil ;  they  magnified  any 
excess  of  abolitionist  zeal,  palliated  every 
violence  of  the  slavers ;  and,  professing  to 
discountenance  sectional  policy  to  favor  na- 
tional views,  they  fed  to  fatal  repletion  the 
proud  ambition  of  the  worst  section  of  the 
civilized  world. 

It  was  impossible  to  convince  these  men 
that  an  American  slaver  was  the  same  sort 
of  creature  as  any  other  man  who  lives  by 


violence.  They  were  gentlemen,  high- 
minded  men,  large  numbers  of  them  relig- 
ious men,  above  cruelty,  above  sordid  mo- 
tives ;  with  them  the  slave  question  was  not 
one  between  living  luxuriantly  by  dishonest 
means,  or  laboriously  by  honest  ones  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  high,  even  a  lofty 
matter  of  political  pride,  chivalrous  feeling, 
and  manly  indignation  against  the  low  fanat- 
icism of  Northern  abolitionists,  and  the  dic- 
tation of  English  meddlers.  This  sober 
nonsense  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pa- 
raded before  any  foreigner,  by  those  very 
people  who  claim  to  be  worldly-wise.  We 
have  often  listened  to  it  with  silent  amaze- 
ment. Now  the  slaver  has  come  out,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  what  all  common  sense 
must  have  declared  he  would  be, — a  man 
ruled  by  one  idea,  his  property;  in  whom 
that  idea  was  constantly  irritated  by  his  vio- 
lent grasp  and  uncertain  hold  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  who  for  the  sake  of  property  could 
pervert  every  light  of  reason,  every  instinct 
of  humanity,  every  lesson  of  the  Gospel, 
could  sacrifice  his  country,  could  use  the 
highest  trust  to  plot  the  basest  treason, 
could  purloin  public  goods,  and  seduce  pub- 
lic servants,  could  first  use,  then  betray, 
then  turn  round  and  shoot  the  men  on 
whose  support  he  had  all  along  leaned  in 
securing  his  guilty  gains.  It  is  now  in  vain 
to  talk  of  the  honor  of  the  great  slave- 
holders ;  they  have  proved  themselves  false 
to  oaths,  trusts,  friendships,  to  every  alli- 
ance but  that  of  mutual  interest,  to  every 
tie  but  that  which  held  the  slave  to  them. 
The  pro-slavery  party  in  the  North  now  see 
what  their  old  allies  were,  and  profess  to  be 
surprised. 

Between  the  reckless  abolitionist,  and  the 
Northern  abettor  of  slavery,  lay  a  great  and 
rising  power  of  sincere  anti-slavery  men, 
who,  with  endless  diversity  of  views  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  evil, 
steadily  sought  to  bring  it  down.  It  would 
astonish  people  in  England,  who  justly  boast 
of  our  own  anti-slavery  heroes,  could  they 
go  through  the  annals  of  the  last  forty  years 
in  America.  The  cases  in  which  property 
has  been  sacrificed  by  manumissions  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  sums  of  such  magnitude, 
that,  put  together,  they  would  form  one  of 
the  glorious  chapters  which  adorn  the  his- 
tory of  the  gospel.  The  cases  in  which 
violence  has  been  dared,  life  and  limb  ex- 
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posed  or  sacrificed,  have  surpassed  any  ideas 
we  have,  or  any  example  we  could  show. 
That  same  Mr.  Cassius  Clay,  who  made  a 
foolish  speech  at  Paris,  threatening  England 
with  the  joint  wrath  of  France  and  America, 
which  England  had  felt  twice  already,  when 
immeasurably  less  powerful  than  now,  and 
outlived  it, — that  very  man  has  led  a  life 
which,  were  it  well  told  to  the  English  peo- 
ple, would  make  him  one  of  the  greatest 
public  favorites,  in  spite  of  his  hasty  wrath 
against  our  supposed  apostasy  from  our 
anti-slavery  principles.  Born  in  a  Slave 
State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder,  he  not 
only  released  his  own  chattels,  but  devoted 
the  influence  of  a  great  family  name,  a 
noble  character,  some  talent,  and  immense 
energy,  to  preach  against  slavery  on  slave 
soil.  With  pistols  by  his  side,  he  has  writ- 
ten his  tirades,  not  against  abuses  away 
across  the  sea,  but  against  the  doings  of  the 
men  who  were  at  his  threshold,  and  panting 
for  his  blood.  Mobbed,  outraged,  in  the 
utmost  peril  again  and  again,  he  has  never 
flinched  from  his  post,  sought  a  covert  in  a 
Free  State,  or  relaxed  the  vigor  of  his  on- 
slaughts on  slavery.  Compared  with  such 
a  life,  that  of  our  ^Vilberforce,  Clarkson, 
Buxton,  was  feather-bed  soldiering.  In  his 
warfare  against  the  plague  he  abhorred, 
England  was  his  pride,  his  ideal,  his  boast ; 
and  when  he  saw  his  country  plunged  into 
war  by  slavery,  he  naturally  looked  to  Eng- 
land as  the  stanch  ally  of  the  North,  the 
stern  opponent  of  the  South.  Whether  he 
expected  more  than  moral  support  and 
moral  disfavor,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  those 
he  never  dreamed  would  fail.  Coming  to 
England,  he  found  our  leading  journal  daily 
and  diligently  misinforming  the  public  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  quarrel,  and  teaching  us 
to  believe  that  slavery  had  scarcely  anything 
to  do  with  it ;  he  found  many  in  high  places 
disposed  to  speak  of  the  South,  not  as  he 
thought  Englishmen  would  speak  of  a  pro- 
slavery  rebellion.  He  imagined  that  the 
proclamation  of  a  wise  and  honest  neutrality 
meant  friendship  and  favor  to  the  South ; 
and  thus  fancied  that  his  country,  in  the 
first  juncture  of  his  lifetime  when  he  felt 
unqualified  pride  in  her  attitude,  rising,  as 
she  was,  to  defend  herself  against  the  blows 
of  traitors  who  conspired  because  their  prey 
was  to  be  disturbed,  had  been  not  only  for- 
saken, but  betrayed,  by  the  one  power  on 


which  any  nation  contending  against  slavery 
might  have  naturally  counted  for  sympathy. 
Hence  his  unreasonable  heat,  and  his  absurd 
menaces. 

It  was  hard  for  Americans  to  understand 
the  posture  of  England,  and  hard  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  appreciate  that  of  America.  They, 
knowing  our  hatred  of  slavery,  naturally 
counted  on  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  the  North,  and  did  not  find  it. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propositions 
of  Northern  statesmen  read  as  if  intended 
to  prove  that  on  slavery  there  was  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  South  ;  and 
that  the  quarrel  rather  regarded  questions 
of  balance  of  power,  jurisdiction,  or  some 
other  constitutional  idea,  than  slavery.  In 
such  questions  Englishmen  felt  no  interest ; 
and  could  we  believe  that  the  press  was  as 
ignorant  as  the  public,  we  should  give  credit 
for  a  mistake.  But  we  must  above  all  be 
honest.  We  can  believe  a  great  deal  as  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  press  ;  but  we  are  not 
able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  men  who 
write  for  such  journals  as  the  Times,  are  so 
helplessly  ill-informed  on  American  afiairs, 
as  they  must  be  if  they  wrote  according  to 
their  best  lights. 

The  first  feeling  in  England  on  the  out- 
burst of  revolution  was  one  of  real  regret ; 
and  the  graceful  allusion  to  the  question  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  truly  reflected  the 
public  feeling,  which  deprecated  bloodshed. 
This  was  not,  as  the  Americans  seemed  to 
suppose,  merely  a  desire  to  see  the  United 
States  split  up.  Wo  are  far  from  denying 
that  many  thought  that  a  separation  would 
be  good  for  America,  and  for  all  the  world  : 
some  on  the  ground  that  the  Slave  States 
left  to  themselves  must  soon  collapse,  and 
thus  end  their  course  of  crime  ;  some  on  the 
ground  that  two  communities  such  as  the 
North  and  South,  after  having  been  once 
incensed  against  one  another,  could  never 
live  together  again  in  peace  ;  and  some  on 
the  vulgar,.worldly-wise  ground  that  America 
was  an  ambitious,  boastful  country,  and  it 
would  lower  its  pride,  and  make  the  world 
more  secure,  to  have  it  divided.  But  though 
those  who  so  thought  might  be  many,  they 
were  a  small  part  of  the  community ;  the 
general  feeling  was  an  honest  aversion  to 
see  such  a  nation  either  committed  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  or  rent  in  twain :  and 
that  from  the  right  and  manly  feeling  of  dis- 
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like  to  war,  and  reluctance  to  see  the  ruin 
of  a  greai  nation.  Just  the  same  good  feel- 
ing which  has  always  made  the  British  peo- 
ple averse  to  a  war  between  England  and 
America,  made  them  deprecate  one  between 
North  and  South;  a  feeling  of  horror  at 
seeing  men  of  the  same  race  and  blood  rush 
into  battle  against  each  other. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  the 
politicians  of  America  less  understand  the 
English,  than  on  the  point  of  their  often- 
manifested  repugnance  to  fight  America. 
It  is  ascribed,  by  some,  to  fear  of  the  Amer- 
ican arms  ;  whereas,  if  there  be  one  thing 
plain,  it  is  that  our  people  have  had,  at  least, 
a  sufficiently  low  view  of  the  miserable  mili- 
tary condition  and  preparations  of  America. 
Their  feeling  has  been,  that  Jonathan  richly 
deserved  a  good  beating,  and  that  it  could 
be  administered  with  ease  ;  but  he  spoke 
our  own  tongue,  and  was  of  our  own  blood ; 
therefore,  said  the  heart  of  the  English,  never 
fight  the  Americans  but  under  dire  neces- 
sity ;  and,  if  forced  to  do  it,  fight  them  with 
a  vigor  never  displayed  before.  Americans 
confound  conquest  with  defeat.  English- 
men never  dream  that  they  could  make  a 
conquest  of  the  United  States  ;  and  would 
no  more  attempt  to  subdue  those  vast  terri- 
tories, than  to  annex  Russia.  But  they  do 
often  laugh,  inwardly,  to  hear  Americans 
talk  of  the  comparative  military  strength  of 
the  two  countries,  when  every  sentence  shows 
the  Englishman  that  all  their  ideas  go  on  the 
old  revolutionary  war  ;  and  that,  because 
they  feel  that  England  could  not  overrun 
their  endless  country,  therefore  she  is  the 
weaker  power.  The  very  idea,  that  she 
could  invade  and  trouble  the  country,  tells 
where  the  truth  lies.  No,  we  could  at  any 
time  inflict  on  America  fearful  injuries,  and 
receive  but  slight  ones.  Before  she  could 
organize  a  navy,  we  could  desolate  all  her 
ports  ;  before  she  could  organize  an  army, 
we  could  place  a  force  in  Canada  which 
would  laugh  at  her  attempts ;  and,  if  her 
privateers  seized  some  of  our  ships,  they 
must  find  foreign  ports  ;  for  those  of  their 
own  seaboard  would  be  locked  up.  Amer- 
icans so  far  dupe  themselves  as  to  speak  of 
the  war  of  1812  as  a  triumph.  Let  them 
ask,  if  England  had  been  invaded,  its  rivers 
scoured,  its  ports  harrassed,  and  its  capital 
taken,  would  she  have  been  counted  the  vic- 
tor ?   That  struggle  was  ungenerously  forced 


on  England,  when  she  had  upon  her  hands 
the  full  weight  of  Bonaparte's  war  ;  but  in 
it  England  suffered  nothing,  though  what 
she  attempted  several  times  failed.  It  was 
the  American  soil  on  which  blood  ran,  and 
the  American  shores  which  saw,  now  a  city 
successfully  defending  itself,  now  another 
ingloriously  fall,  now  a  ship  make  a  capture, 
now  another  become  a  captive.  And,  had 
England  been  free-handed,  able  to  bend  all 
her  strength  on  America,  instead  of  spend- 
ing only  what  she  could  spare  from  Bona- 
parte, how  different  would  have  been  the 
tale ! 

No!  the  reluctance  of  England  to  war 
with  America  has  been  from  any  cause  but 
military  fears.  We  cannot  plead,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  has  been  from  any  per- 
suasion of  America's  deserts.  To  speak  the 
truth,  we  believe  that  the  general  feeling  is 
quite  the  contrary.  All  believe  that  our 
reluctance  to  fight  has  been  ungenerously 
abused,  our  territory  encroached  upon,  and 
our  statesmen  put  to  more  severe  tests  of 
temper  than  by  any  other  civilized  govern- 
ment. One  odious  fact  has  long  stared  us 
in  the  face,  that,  when  an  American  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  make  political  capital,  it  was 
a  good  expedient  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with 
England.  Every  man  here  knew  that  an 
English  statesman,  suspected  of  wantonly 
raising  a  misunderstanding  with  the  United 
States,  would,  instead  of  gaining,  fatally  lose 
public  regard ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  opposite 
was  the  case  in  America,  made  the  clear  and 
painful  impression  that  ill-will  to  us  was  so 
general,  that  to  pander  to  it  was  popular. 
Therefore,  the  general  feeling  has  been,  be- 
yond question,  that  the  Americans  richly  de- 
served to  feel  our  arms,  and  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  But,  again,  they  were  our  own 
flesh  and  blood. 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean 
war,  England  stood  with  such  an  army  as 
she  never  had,  and  such  a  navy  as  the  world 
never  saw,  in  a  condition  of  preparedness 
for  war,  without  parallel  in  her  annals,  and 
solely  disappointed  that  Russia  submitted, 
and  France  urged  peace;  when,  in  these 
circumstances,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  an.  American  dispute,  about  the  recruit- 
ing question,  first,  and  the  Bay  Islands,  next, 
— a  dispute  mischievously  urged  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Pierce ;  and  following  on 
the  long  provocation  from  press  and  people, 
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during  the  war,  by  their  strongly  manifested 
preference  for  Russia ;  when,  with  a  force 
which  the  people  believed,  and  the  states- 
men knew,  to  be  capable  of  sweeping  the 
American  seas,  and  possessing  the  American 
ports,  in  a  few  weeks,  she  found  herself  in- 
sulted and  provoked  by  a  feeble  administra- 
tion, did  she  take  advantage  ?  Did  she  not 
readily  accept  the  return  to  reason  which 
followed  the  submission  of  Russia  ?  Still 
she  felt  that  the  old,  ungenerous  game  of 
1812  had  been  played  over  again  ;  and  that, 
had  not  the  close  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
vented, we  might  have  had  another  Ameri- 
can war  forced  on  us  when  our  hands  were 
full. 

We  forbore,  the  South  said,  only  because 
of  self-interest ;  England  must  have  cotton, 
and  therefore  endured  being  bearded.  There 
is  much  weight  in  this  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  all.  Strong  as  was  the  desire  to  keep 
open  our  cotton  supplies,  the  repugnance 
to  fight  with  our  own  kin  was  yet  a  stronger 
element  in  our  peaceful  policy  to  America  ; 
and  it  was  this  same  feeling  which,  at  the 
outset  of  the  present  crisis,  caused  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  see  it  pass  without  actual 
war. 

This  feeling,  and  the  general  tone  of  our 
press  and  our  politicians,  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  dispute,  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  nation.  We  may,  hereafter,  defy  the 
Americans  to  point  to  any  act  of  ours  tend- 
ing to  exasperate  the  quarrel,  or  turn  into 
physical  conflict  what  as  yet  was  only  politi- 
cal rupture.  Had  England  sought  to  era- 
bitter  the  dispute,  she  might  have  expected 
some  of  the  unworthy  suspicions  which  were 
early  announced  as  to  her  intentions,  and 
the  reproaches  which  have  since  been  sent 
to  us  from  certain  parties  in  America.  It  is 
true  that  men  of  all  classes  looked  on  with 
astonishment  at  the  facility  with  which  the 
poHtical  fabric  of  the  Union  dissolved.  Even 
those  of  us — and  that  was  the  groat  major- 
ity— who  regard  the  Federal  Government  as 
an  ingenious  but  ill-contrived  machine,  capa- 
ble of  standing  and  moving  in  fair  circum- 
stances, but  not  capable  of  bearing  a  strain, 
were  not  prepared  to  see  it  made  the  very 
instrument  for  destroying  the  Union.  Re- 
bellions are  familiar  in  history,  both  of 
republics  and  monarchies.  Plots  are  famil- 
iar too.  But  a  rebellion,  not  of  individual 
partisans,  but  of  sovereign  States  j   a  plot, 
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not  by  outdoor  conspirators,  but  by  the  Cab- 
inet, came  upon  most  with  the  surprise  of  a 
fabulous  event.  Contempt  for  the  vileness 
of  the  men  was  almost  lost  in  surprise  at 
the  weakness  of  the  system  ;  and,  when  the 
President  himself  meekly  reasoned  with,  and 
tacitly  commended,  the  revolutionists,  and 
aimed  his  reproaches  not  at  them,  but  at 
their  opponents,  then  wonder  ceased  to  grow  j 
and  we  could  only  meditate  over  one  more 
spectacle  of  a  government  destroyed,  but 
this  time  by  its  own  hand,  and  wait  to  see 
how  the  recuperative  force  of  a  great  people 
might  reconstruct  the  Union,  which  the  fee- 
bleness of  a  system  and  the  falseness  of  men 
had  brought  to  a  pitiable  dissolution. 

"  Will  it  come  to  war  ?  "  was  the  question 
long  debated.  The  South  had  been  prepar- 
ing, and  the  long  tenure  of  power  by  thd 
slave  party  had  placed  all  public  posts  in 
the  hands  of  their  adherents.  They  had 
officers,  organization,  perfect  mutual  under- 
standing ;  and  they  took  care  to  steal  the 
guns,  munitions,  and  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whenever  they  found  it  possible.  Still, 
hope  persisted  against  hope. 

Our  pro-South  politicians  then  began  to 
show  their  tendencies ;  and  the  English  press 
was  disgraced  by  urgent  recommendations 
to  compromise.  Had  the  North  done  so, 
not  only  would  the  chains  of  the  slave  have 
been  riveted  as  they  never  were  before,  but 
the  subjection  of  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  which  it  had  just  arisen,  would  have 
thenceforth  been  absolute  servitude.  The 
North  did  not  compromise.  Its  new  Pres- 
ident manfully  avowed  his  adherence  to  that 
Constitution  which  he  was  elected  to  admin- 
ister, and  sworn  to  support.  Some  English- 
men reproached  him  that  he  did  not  declare 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  had  no 
power  to  do  so ;  the  Constitution  gave  him 
none.  No  law,  no  vote,  no  trust  placed  it 
in  his  hands.  It  was  elsewhere ;  and  his 
were  other  powers,  which  he  would  faith- 
fully use,  as  he  had  sworn  to  use  them.  Had 
he  at  once  declared  for  abolition,"  it  would 
have  divided  the  North  within  itself,  as  ef- 
fectually as  North  and  South  were  already 
divided ;  for  multitudes  who  would  sustain 
the  Government  in  constitutional  acts,  and 
zealously  fight  for  it,  if  assailed,  would  re- 
sent, as  usurpation,  any  exercise  of  power  not 
legally  vested  in  it,  and  scorn,  as  madness, 
any  overt  violence  against  the  slave  power. 
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But  many  of  those  who  held  up  the  pro- 
fessions of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  English  peo- 
ple, as  proof  that  there  was  little  or  no  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Jefferson  Davis  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  could  not  possibly  be 
so  ignorant  as  they  pretended  to  be.  It 
would  argue  as  much  information  to  say  that 
a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  a  Papist, 
because  he  would  administer  the  laws  which 
recognize  and  endow  Maynooth.  He  has  no 
other  title  to  the  post  than  a  willingness  to 
administer  the  law  as  it  is  ;  and,  if  he  pro- 
pose to  depart  from  it  while  it  is  law,  he  is 
false  to  all  trust.  This  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
position.  His  whole  life  had  been  given  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause ;  for  it  he  had  suffered 
long  political  ostracism,  had  made  more  sac- 
rifices than  any  English  politician  ever  did  ; 
and,  just  because  his  mode  of  proceeding  to 
his  end  has  to  be  now,  as  it  had  ever  been,  by 
the  slow  steps  of  legal  reform,  instead  of  by 
swift  and  riskful  strokes  of  power,  he  was  to 
be  represented  to  Englishmen  as  another 
kind  of  slavemonger,  and  his  party  as  con- 
tending, not  against  slavery,  but  for  land  ! 
We  deliberately  repeat,  that,  however  inno- 
cent may  have  been  the  ignorance  of  some  on 
this  point,  it  could  not  have  been  so  with  all. 

The  South  thoroughly  understood  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  change  of  government.  By 
help  of  Northerners,  who  played  false  to 
freedom  and  to  their  country,  they  had  long 
elected  their  own  instruments.  Their  final 
triumph  was  the  election  of  James  Buchanan 
the  old  man  who  had  offended  the  decencies 
of  even  political  life,  by  his  plans  for  rob- 
bing other  countries  of  their  possessions,  in 
order  to  please  the  president-making  South  ; 
and  who  presided  over  a  traitorous  Cabinet 
in  a  spirit  as  well  calculated  to  foster  their 
schemes,  as  the  maternal  heat  of  the  hen  is 
to  hatch  the  eggs  she  covers.  That  election 
was  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  yet  be- 
fallen America ;  that  man,  the  worst  enemy 
she  has  ever  seen  ;  and  the  pro-South  city  of 
New  York  is  not  unjustly  suflering.  For,  if 
Buchanan  betrayed  the  country,  she  knew 
what  he  was,  and  gave  him  a  sweeping 
majority. 

Tho  South  wanted  another   such  instru- 
ment, and  a  Northerner,  Judge   Douglas, 
had  long  been  proffering  himself  as  such  ; 
but,  seeing  the  steady  growth  of  anti-slavery  i 
feehng  in  the  North,  he  had  tried  to  trim  his  ' 
sails  so  as  to  catch  a  little  of  the  changing  I 


wind.     The   South   saw   his   vacillation,   a 
stancher  slaver  was  sought ;  both  were  de- 
feated,   and   honest    Abraham    Lincoln,   of 
I  whose  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  post  of  a 
[  nation's  head  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge, 
;  but,  who  was  well  worthy  to  represent  the 
anti-slavery  party,  became  the  President  of 
,the  United  States. 

What  said  the  South  ?  "  There  is  little 
I  to  choose  between  him  and  us  on  the  subject 
j  of  slavery  "  ?  No ;  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that.  They  said,  in  effect,  "  If  we  remain 
under  this  Government,  the  days  of  slavery 
are  numbered.  We  must  set  our  house  in 
order.  Before  Lincoln  gets  the  reins  into 
his  hand,  let  us  carry  our  States  out  of  the 
Union,  and  frighten  the  North  into  conced- 
ing all  we  wish,  or  fight  till  they  acknowledge 
our  independence."  K  the  North  and  its 
new  Government  were  as  much  pro-slavery 
as  the  South ;  if  they  were  not  bent  on  bring- 
ing the  slave  power  down,  then  the  South 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  alarmed  itself 
by  chimeras,  and  put  all  its  possessions  to 
the  risk  of  war,  without  even  a  shadow  of 
danger  to  justify  its  fears.  A  more  arrant 
absurdity  than  this  has  never  been  heard  in 
even  political  explanations.  No,  no  ;  the 
South  rebelled,  with  good  reason.  The 
anti-slavery  feeling  at  the  North  had  stead- 
ily grown,  and,  at  last,  had  created  a  major- 
ity, and  slavery  was  in  danger. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  secessionists  be- 
came rebels  and  assailed  the  Government,  by 
the  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  hope 
that  all  might  somehow  conclude  without 
bloodshed  was  not  quite  chimerical,  and  the 
wish  was  certainly  right.  But  how  any  sane 
man  could,  after  that,  talk  of  peaceful  sepa- 
ration, we  cannot  understand : — of  course, 
we  mean  any  sane  man  who  does  not  hold 
the  principles  of  the  Peace  Society.  If  ever 
it  is  lawful  to  fight,  it  is  when  a  government 
has  to  contend  for  its  own  existence.  If 
ever  a  government  is  bound  not  to  lia  down 
and  abdicate  at  the  bidding  of  a  rebel,  ic  is 
when  that  rebel  raises  his  hand  not  because 
he  has  been  oppressed,  but  because  ha  fears 
that  he  will  be  interrupted  in  a  course  of  op- 
pression ;  not  because  the  law  has  been 
wrested  to  undermine  his  liberties,  but  be- 
cause he  fears  that  it  may  be  used  to  bring 
r^ease  to  his  victims.  If  ever  a  government 
felt  clear  in  its  consciousness  of  right,  it 
must  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  if 
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ever  rebellion  was  foul,  it  was  that  by  whieli 
it  saw  itself  assailed.  If  all  war  be  wrong,  it 
was  wrong  in  defending  itself;  but  if  any 
war  ever  was  right,  the  call  to  arms  which 
bore  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  com- 
ing after  much  patience  and  serious  provoca- 
tion, was  a  justifiable  call.  That  Government 
had  no  right  to  abdicate ;  it  was  installed  to 
defend  the  Union,  and  bound  to  do  so  by  its 
oaths  ;  and  if  there  are  beings  on  earth  who 
would  scorn  a  president  placed  in  such  a 
post  who  saw  his  flag  rebelliously  shot  down, 
without  trying  his  power  to  punish  the  rebels, 
it  is  those  very  Englishmen  who,  by  a 
strange  whim  of  sentiment,  have  chidden 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  not  letting  the  rebels  have 
their  triumph  uncontested. 

But,  it  is  said,  he  cannot  conquer  the 
South :  if  so,  the  necessity  of  letting  them 
have  their  independence  will  appear  by  the 
significant  proofs  which  war  brings ;  and  ne- 
cessity will  make  their  recognition  both  law- 
ful and  possible  to  the  Government,  which 
without  proved  necessity  would  have  been 
an  act  never  done  by  a  government  yet.  AVe 
have  no  doubt  that  the  very  men  who  re- 
proach the  people  of  the  North  for  fighting, 
would  have  reviled  them  for  cowardice,  had 
they  let  the  slavers  form  themselves  into  a 
new  nation  with  the  portentous  mission  of 
"  eternizing  slavery,"  without  straining  ev- 
ery nerve,  and  making  every  sacrifice,  to 
prevent  such  a  consummation. 

War  is  horrible,  very  horrible;  and  we 
heartily  sympathize  with  every  effort  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  ;  but  we  will  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand men  who  can  approve  of  our  Gov- 
ernment defending  itself  whenever  attacked, 
and  most  of  all  if  attacked  by  rebellion  at 
home,  who  can  approve  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment defending  itself  against  Neapolitan 
insurgents,  of  the  Chinese  Government  de- 
fending itself  against  Tae  Pings,  of  every 
government  in  the  world  defending  itself 
against  rebellion  ;  and  who  yet  do  all  in  their 
power  to  deprive  the  Government  of  America 
of  such  moral  support  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  rights  would  give  it. 

"  Had  the  two  sections  of  the  country  not 
better  peacefully  separate  ?  "  This  is  either 
a  very  simple  Utopialiism,  or  very  thinly 
veiled  ill-will.  Does  any  practical  man  be- 
lieve that  two  such  powers  could  peacefully 
separate  ?  The  territory  not  included  in  any 
State,  but  belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, is  as  large  as  Europe ;  and  suppose 
that  the  North  consented  to  let  the  Slave 
States  go,  would  they  peaceably  go  without 
this  territory  ?  Why,  it  is  in  it  that  their 
hope  of  founding  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world  lies ;  it  was  to  make  it  into  Slave 
States  they  all  along  plotted  ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  under  the  United  States  no  more 
of  it  could  be  turned  to  that  destiny,  has 
been  the  most  humiliating  of  all  their  griev- 
ances. No,  they  would  have  that  territory. 
Would  the  North  give  it  up  ?  Not  while 
they  had  the  spirit  of  men ;  to  surrender  that 
heritage  of  their  nation  to  be  the  dowry  of 
a  perpetual  slavery  would  be  to  them  the 
bitterest  of  disgrace,  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
of  losses.  It  is  a  great  prize,  and  a  great 
principle  is  involved.  Had  the  North  been 
content  to  let  that  territory  become  Slave 
States,  it  might  have  enjoyed  the  addi- 
tional demand  for  its  own  manufactures 
which  they  would  have  created ;  and  suffered 
no  damage  beyond  the  moral  one  of  seeing 
a  bad  power  strengthened.  But  it  resolved 
that- this  land,  that  all  land  not  yet  blighted 
by  slavery,  should  be  held  forever  free  from 
it,  preferring  the  honorable  rivalry  of  new 
Free  States  to  the  certain  custom  of  more 
Slave  ones.  It  contended  long,  and  with 
great  efforts,  for  the  freedom  of  this  virgin 
soil ;  could  it  therefore  not  only  allow  the 
secessionists  to  break  up  the  Union  by  their 
own  departure,  but  to  extdnd  slavery  as  they 
nQver  could  have  done  in  the  Union,  by  giv- 
ing them  all  this  field  for  new  States  ?  They 
who  can  believe  that  anything  would  bring 
the  two  parties  to  agree  on  this  subject,  but 
a  state  of  matters  in  which  one  was  obliged 
to  accept  terms,  or  both  were  exhausted, 
must  have  read  their  experience  from  the 
records  of  a  different  world  from  that  with 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  be  acquainted. 
Had  not  the  Government  taken  the  ground 
taken  in  all  times  by  all  governments,  that 
it  was  their  duty,  if  in  their  power,  to  pun- 
ish rebellion  ;  had  they  consented  to  treat 
with  the  rebels  without  being  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  do  so ;  they  would  have 
come  to  blows  about  the  terms  of  partition, 
with  as  little  hope  of  settlement  as  about  the 
terms  of  union. 

However,  the  idea  of  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion may,  in  some  cases,  arise  not  from  the 
simplicity  of  one  who  fancies  it  to  be  possi- 
ble, but  from  the  feelings  of  one  who  wishes 
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to  see  the  United  States  divided.  To  such 
we  have  only  to  say  that  the  wish  is  wrong. 
Few  forms  of  malice  are  more  wicked  than 
that  which  wishes  ill  to  a  nation.  The  man 
who  wished  to  see  my  country  rent  into  two, 
that  it  might  be  weaker,  and  less  capable  of 
interfering  with  his,  would  entertain  a  feel- 
ing that  is  not  only  bad,  but  full  of  many 
sources  of  badness.  Patriotism  used  to  be 
cherished  in  a  form  which  taught  men  to  re- 
gard the  sorrows,  the  poverty,  and  the  de- 
pression of  other  countries  as  the  gain  of 
their  own.  The  lone  voice  of  the  Christian, 
denouncing  all  malice,  and  teaching  to  be- 
wail all  calamities,  to  hail  all  happiness,  was 
long  the  only  protest  heard  by  men  against 
this  dark  form  of  selfishness  ;  but  in  our  day 
the  voices  of  philosophy  and  social  science 
have  strongly  echoed  that  of  Christianity. 
They  teach  by  self-interest ;  showing  that 
the  prosperity  of  our  neighbors  re-acts  for 
our  benefit,  and  that  their  calamities  are  in- 
direct losses  to  ourselves.  We  object,  then, 
to  share  a  wish  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
American  nation,  on  the  simple  ground  that 
it  is  wrong. 

''  But,"  it  is  asked,  "  suppose  the  North 
could  conquer  the  South,  how  could  they 
ever  live  together  in  peace  again  ?  "  And 
suppose  that  the  South  should  gain  its  in- 
dependence, how  can  they  ever  live  in  peace 
side  by  side  ?  When  we  consider  the  iYn- 
mensely  extended  frontier,  the  questions  that 
must  arise  about  navigating  rivers,  about  the 
escape  of  slaves,  the  extradition  of  criminals, 
the  attempts  to  spread  anti-slavery  docu- 
ments, what  could  we  look  for  but  a  perpe- 
tuity of  war,  compared  with  which  the  old 
reign  of  foray  and  raid  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland  would  be  but  boy's 
play  ?  It  might  have  been  asked  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  (1745),  how  ever  Scot- 
land and  England  could  live  together  in 
peace,  if  England  conquered  her  by  the 
sword.  Culloden  was  a  bloody  field ;  but 
what  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  which  would 
have  been  lost  in  wars  were  saved  by  the 
issue  of  that  day !  And  if  England  had 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  victory,  has  not 
Scotland  now  much  stronger  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  defeat  ?  Precisely  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Ireland  nearly  half  a  century 
later.  Two  contiguous  countries,  really 
parts  of  one  country,  have  infinitely  more 
hope  of  living  happily  under  one  govern- 


ment, than  as  rivals  ;  and  experience  does 
not  prove  that  the  resentments  consequent 
on  civjl  discord  are  near  so  enduring  when 
rebellion  is  put  down,  as  when  it  sets  two 
hostile  nations  side  by  side. 

Some,  however,  indeed  many,  politicians 
suppose  that  the  division  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  the  general  good,  and 
especially  for  that  of  our  own  empire,  by 
preventing  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  power, 
and  lowering  the  overweening  boastfulness 
and  bullying  tone  for  which  Americans  have 
rendered  themselves  notorious.  Anything 
that  would  abate  these  last  would  be  a  pub- 
lic good,  and  to  the  Americans  themselves  a 
marvellous  improvement ;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  always  doubt  the  wisdom  of  those  poli- 
tics which  desire  our  neighbor's  injury  for 
our  own  good,  and  the  benevolence  of  those 
which  desire  it  for  his  good ;  we  have  more 
faith  in  the  policy  of  wishing  people  well, 
without  one  reason  to  show  for  it,  but  that 
it  is  right,  than  in  that  of  wishing  them  ill, 
with  all  the  deep  reasons  of  the  deep  men 
of  the  -world  for  it.  In  fact,  our  experience 
teaches  us  to  attach  exceedingly  little  value 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  calculate  how 
their  own  good  will  come  out  of  their  neigh- 
bor's trouble.  Their  selfish  forecast  is  a 
great  obstruction  to  that  foresight  of  which 
it  is  the  mean  parody.  We  have  far  too 
high  a  view  of  the  mission  and  providential 
place  of  the  British  Empire  to  feel  anything 
like  complacency,  when  its  greater  glory  is 
sought  by  the  humiliation  of  any  Christian 
country. 

But  we  have  not  a  worse  opinion  of  the 
principle  of  wishing  for  a  disruption  of  the 
States,  than  of  the  policy  of  if ;  and  though 
in  this  we  may  look  for  much  less  concur- 
rence, we  are  not  less  convinced  in  our  own 
minds.  To  think  that  it  would  be  for  the 
safety  of  British  interests  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  split  into  two  rival  nations,  is,  we 
humbly  think,  the  reverse  of  far-seeing. 
As  heretofore  constituted,  the  States,  though 
able  to  repel  any  invasion  in  the  long  run, 
were  perfectly  harmless  as  to  foreign  war. 
They  might  trouble  a  ruin  like  Mexico ;  but 
they  had  no  army,  no  navy,  for  which  a 
military  power  need  care  in  the  least.  They 
could  not  invade  anything,  except  where,  as 
in  Mexico,  there  was  nobody  worth  naming 
to   defend.     But   if  two    rival    nations   be 
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formed,  both  must  be  military  powers,  both  1 
must  be  naval  powers.  The  one  would 
border  on  our  North  American,  the  other  on 
our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  one  will 
desire  Canada,  the  other  must  have  the 
West  Indies.  In  Europe,  France  and  Rus- 
sia force  us  to  keep  up  ruinously  costly 
armaments  ;  and  were  two  great  military 
states  placed  on  our  transatlantic  frontiers, 
we  must  prepare  for  a  new  scale  of  arma- 
ment, and  for  new  and  frequent  uses  for  our 
arms. 

We  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  wishing 
on  grounds  of  policy  what  is  right  on 
grounds  of  principle,  that  our  American 
friends  may  see  their  present  troubles  as 
happily  ended,  as  those  have  been  which  in 
past  times  arrayed  the  different  parts  of  this 
now  really  united  kingdom  in  deadly  con- 
flict. If  asked  whether  we  expect  it,  our 
reply  is  that  we  hardly  know.  The  war  is 
only  begun  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  see 
its  end.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a  week 
or  two  is  a  long  time  in  such  a  struggle.  We 
fear  that  a  year  or  two  may  pass  before  any 
one  is  entitled  to  form  decided  opinions  as 
to  how  it  may  turn.  But  uncertainty  as  to 
the  issue  is  only  an  additional  reason  for 
honest  men  to  say  what  they  desire  ;  and  our 
fervent  desire  is  to  see  the  South  utterly 
vanquished.  Yet  we  do  not  profess  to  wish 
for  the  North  an  easy  victory.  All  the  well- 
informed  Northerners  we  know  anticipated 
defeat  in  the  first  few  battles  ;  and  some  of 
them  confidently  expected  that  Washington 
would  have  been  taken  before  nowj  but 
their  calculation  was,  that  each  defeat  would 
but  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  North, 
each  victory  but  exhaust  those  of  the  South. 
Our  own  feeling  has  always-  been,  that  an 
easy  victory  over  the  South  would  have  left 
the  question  of  slavery  where  it  stood  before 
the  war ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  North,  both 
from  policy  and  generosity,  would  have 
given  the  South  the  easiest  possible  terms. 
Since  the  slaveholder  had  himself  invoked 
the  sword,  as  the  arbiter  of  his  rights  in 
human  property,  it  is  well  that  those  rights 
should  perish  by  the  sword. 

The  Federal  Government,  suffering  under 
the  disgraceful  rout  of  Bull's  Run,  and  the 
serious  reverse  at  Springfield,  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  call  upon  the  slaves  to  rise  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  to  conciliate 
their  momentarily  victorious  masters.     On 


the  contrary,  with  the  constancy  and  the 
calmness  given  by  conscious  resources,  it 
continues  to  fall  back  upon  its  reserves  of 
men  and  means,  gathering  up  its  strength, 
while  it  knows  that  the  enemy  is  wasting 
his.  At  the  same  time,  it  steadily  moves 
toward  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  ;  with- 
out, however,  as  yet  doing  an  act  which 
could  be  called  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. First  came  the  measure  by  which  all 
slaves  taking  refuge  in  the  lines  of  the 
troops  were  detained,  and,  if  they  belonged 
to  rebel  masters,  were  released  as  contra- 
band of  war.  Any  constitution  admits  of 
confiscating  the  goods  of  a  rebel.  But  the 
last  measure  is  a  far  wider  one,  and  will  ex- 
ercise a  great  influence  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  It  provides  not  only  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters,  but 
of  all  who  come  within  the  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  Further  they  have  declared  all 
property  of  every  rebel  confiscated, — a  meas- 
ure within  the  legal  powers  of  every  gov- 
ernment, but  which,  in  this  case,  has  only 
one  signification.  It  is  the  form  in  which 
faulty  law  permits  the  Government  to  pro- 
claim liberty.  It  takes  all  legal  right  in  his 
negroes  from  every  rebel  slave-owner  ;  and 
if  the  slaves  generally  could  be  made  aware 
of  the  measure,  it  might  soon  produce  con- 
siderable effects.  About  the  import  of  the 
last  document  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt. 
Some  hold  that  it  proclaims  liberty  to  the 
slaves  of  loyal  as  well  as  disloyal  masters, 
on  taking  refuge  in  the  Federal  lines  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  after  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  slave  did  belong  to  a  loyal  mas- 
ter, the  latter  shall,  in  due  time,  be  compen- 
sated. If  so,  it  is  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation by  ransom,  wherever  the  forces 
I  advance.  Others  contend  that  the  slave  will 
be  kept,  and,  if  his  master  demand  it,  will 
be  returned ;  and  we  do  not  decide  which 
interpretation  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  of  the  document.  But  all  seem  to 
agree  that,  be  the  letter  what  it  may,  the 
spirit  is  to  release  all  who  claim  release,  and 
that  this  will  be  the  practical  effect  of  it. 
At  all  events  it  is  felt  to  be  the  first  gr6at 
step  of  the  American  Government  toward 
emancipation  by  ransom. 

There  seems  considerable  hope  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  will  itself  take  measures 
to  terminate  slavery ;  and  some  Northerns 
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who  closely  watch  the  war  are  confident  that 
even  if  it  came  to  a  speedy  close,  it  must 
leave  Maryland,  Virginio,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  Free  States.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  sound- 
ness of  this  view  ;  but  many  circumstances 
go  to  favor  it.  Maryland,  before  the  war, 
contained  more  free  negroes  than  slaves, 
with  a  strong  anti-slavery  party.  Imme- 
diately on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  many 
slaves  were  reported  as  escaping  into  free 
territory ;  and  as  the  whole  State  has  been 
occupied  by  Federal  troops,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  not  a  few  will  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  easy  emancipation  to  be  found 
by  fleeing  to  the  lines.  Thus  the  number  of 
slaves  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  party  proportionably  strengthened. 

In  Virginia,  again,  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  is  free  territory,  and 
faithful  to  the  Union ;  in  the  Eastern  the 
hostile  armies  are  massed.  Many  slaves 
have  already  found  refuge  in  the  Federal 
lines  ;  doubtless  many  more  have  been  sent 
by  their  owners  further  South,  to  be  safe ; 
but  how  far  these  two  processes  have  gone 
toward  clearing  the  way  to  make  this  proud- 
est traitor  of  the  traitor  States  free  soil,  we 
cannot  judge.  As  to  Kentucky,  it  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the 
Slave  States,  and  at  one  time  came  very 
near  making  itself  free.  If  the  present  con- 
flict should  lead  it  to  that  happy  decision, 
its  future  citizens  will  bless  the  day  when 
Fort  Sumter  fell. 

We  lately  saw  a  gentleman  from  a  Slave 
State  further  South  than  any  of  those  named; 
and  his  opinion  was  that,  whether  the  war 
might  turn  in  favor  of  North  or  South,  the 
result  would  be  the  end  of  slavery.  He 
confirmed  the  impression  generally  expressed 
at  the  North,  that  there  is  a  powerful  Union 
party  in  the  South  ;  saying,  that  there  were 
few  men  of  influence  among  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  not  waiting  their  time,  till 
the  turn  of  affairs  would  enable  them  to 
execute  justice  on  the  ringleaders  of  rebel- 
lion. 

War  is  always  uncertain  ;  and  happy  that 
60  it  is  ;  for  by  that  fact  Providence  holds 
the  strong  in  check,  and  makes  even  the 
boldest  feel  that  battles  may  go  against 
them.  But  every  human  calculation  would 
lead  to  the  impression  that  the  South  would 
be  better  prepared  to  begin  the  war,  and  the 


North  to  carry  it  on.  The  former  had  long 
been  preparing  for  it,  the  latter  slumbered 
till  Fort  Sumter  was  taken.  But  the  eight 
millions  of  the  South  are  diluted  with  four 
millions  of  slaves,  every  one  of  whom  is  a 
burden,  if  not  a  danger ;  while  the  eighteen 
millions  of  the  North  are  all  white,  without 
any  mine  under  their  feet.  While  one  asks, 
"  How  many  such  defeats  can  the  North  re- 
cover ?  "  another  may  ask,  "  How  many  such 
victories  can  the  South  survive  ?  "  Humanly 
speaking,  the  whole  matter  turns  on  one 
question :  Have  the  people  of  the  North,  or 
have  they  not,  that  quality  of  the  British 
race  which  makes  a  few  defeats  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war  needful  to  bring  out  the 
patient  power  of  England  ?  If  they  have 
lost  that,  they  may  be  thwarted  by  their  own 
impatience,  but  never  by  a  fair  trial  of 
strength.  In  men,  in  money,  in  arts,  in 
ships,  in  everything  that  constitutes  national 
strength,  they  as  far  excel  their  rivals  as 
France  does  Spain.  If  they  fail,  they  deserve 
to  be  trodden  upon.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  North  would  ever  think  of  overrunning 
the  South ;  that  course  would  have  no  ob- 
ject. Their  manifest  policy  is  to  shut  them 
up,  beat  them  off  the  frontier,  retake  great 
posts,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  neces- 
sity. We  deplore  the  struggle  ;  but  cer- 
tainly do  not  blame  the  Government  for  not 
running  away  from  half  its  territory,  and 
leaving  it  to  pro-slavery  rebels.  We  deplore 
every  battle  ;  but  battles  there  will  be,  and 
our  prayer  is,  that  success  may  be  with  those 
who  did  not  prepare  the  war,  who  did  not 
shed  the  first  blood. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  struggle  on  Eng- 
land, we  deplore  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view ; 
but  in  a  material  one  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  will  bring  us  nothing  but  temporary 
inconvenience,  and  ultimate  advantages  of 
the  most  substantial  kind.  In  both  these 
respects,  perhaps,  our  opinion  is  not  a  very 
common  one.  Morally,  a  condition  of  our 
press  has  been  brought  out,  which  is  not 
only  sad,  but  disgraceful.  Who  would  have 
said,  awhile  ago,  that  England  could  have 
found  newspapers  to  advocate  slavery,  and 
welcome  and  abet  a  slaving  confederacy  ? 
But  we  have  them  in  London,  in  Liverpool, 
and  elsewhere ;  base  specimens  of  Mam- 
mon's prophets,  who  preach  up  the  cause  of 
the  South,  and  try  to  make  it  palatable  to 
,  us,  by  saying  that  we  must  have  their  cot- 
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ton.  The  world  abroad  knows  it ;  and  is 
well  pleased  to  see  English  love  of  liberty  so 
belied.  The  deliberate  and  elaborate  mis- 
representation of  some  of  our  foremost  jour- 
nals, seemingly  with  no  particular  object  but 
just  to  stir  up  bad  feeling,  is  another  pain- 
ful fact.  It  is  a  melancholy  feature  of  news- 
paper information,  that  it  gives  all  the  bad 
things,  and  all  the  irritating  ones,  but  omits 
the  greater  part  of  the  good.  Fifty  articles 
in  America  are  published  without  abusing 
England,  and,  of  course,  not  quoted  here  ; 
one  does  abuse  us,  and  is  ;  and  so  in  Amer- 
ica with  what  is  written  here. 

Our  own  observation  in  foreign  countries 
passing  through  great  crises,  and  of  our 
newspaper  accounts  at  the  time,  give  us  a 
painful  persuasion  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, are,  in  really  critical  times,  sadly  mis- 
informed. From  such  remarks  we  would 
carefully  except  such  writing  as  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
which  from  beginning  to  end  bear  the  stamp 
of  candor  and  fairness,  as  much  as  of  genius. 
The  country  owes  that  journal  a  debt  for 
those  letters,  which  goes  some  way  to  coun- 
terbalance the  roods  of  bad  information  and 
bad  teaching  in  its  leading  columns. 

One  of  the  Avorst  things  in  our  English 
press  is  the  habit  of  citing  from  those  jour- 
nals in  the  North,  which  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  South,  and  giving  their  ravings  as 
Northern  opinion.  Many  provincial  jour- 
nals, and  some  inferior  London  ones,  hon- 
estly requote  these  extracts  in  ignorance. 
But  who  will  say  that  the  Times  is  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  what  it  is  doing  when  it 
quotes  the  New  York  Herald  as  the  organ  of 
the  North  ?  That  paper  has  always  been  the 
violent  partisan  of  slavery,  and  the  rabid  hater 
of  England.  It  is  edited  by  no  American, 
but  by  a  Scotch  Papist  infidel,  whose  name 
is  not  infamous,  because  it  is  below  infamy, 
and  shall  not  stain  our  pages ;  the  man  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Russell  when  he  speaks  of 
"  bewhipped  pariahs "  of  New  York ;  the 
man  who,  on  being  horsewhipped  in  the 
streets,  will  publish  a  second  edition,  and 
announce  it  all  over  the  city  by  placards 
headed,  "  Cowhided  again."  His  vile  print 
is  never  to  be  seen  in  respectable  families. 
In  such  houses  as  in  England  have  the  Times 
on  their  table  every  morning,  it  would  be 
held  an  insult  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
took  in  the  New  York  Herald.    Englishmen 


who  have  spent  months  in  America  can  testify 
that  they  never  were  in  one  family, — though 
they  lived  not  in  hotels,  but  in  families, — 
where  this  print  could  be  found.  It  loudly 
preached  secession,  till  the  New  York  mob 
forced  it  by  public  violence  to  change  its 
tone.  From  that  time  it  has  become  fierce 
against  the  South — in  words ;  but  has  stead- 
ily worked  to  excite  England  to  war  with  the 
States,  by  abusing  us  in  every  possible  way, 
and  proposing  war  against  us  ;  and  inveighs 
against  the  ministry  ;  all  this  manifestly  in 
the  interest  of  the  South.  No  language 
could  be  too  strong  to  characterize  the  line 
of  conduct  by  which  the  sayings  of  this 
paper  are  set  before  England,  as  samples 
of  **  opinions  at  the  North."  Let  it  be  rep- 
resented as  the  Northern  organ  of  Southern 
interests,  and  the  case  is  plain.  Another 
paper  quoted  by  preference  in  our  journals, 
as  a  specimen  of  Northern  opinion,  has  act- 
ually been  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for 
treason. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  best 
specimens  of  American  opinion  are  just  to 
England ;  for  we  have  not  ourselves  met  with 
many  that  are  so,  either  in  private  or  public. 
They  do  not  understand  us,  do  not  like  us, 
and  lose  no  occasion  of  showing  their  prefer- 
ence for  things  and  proceedings  that  are 
French.  They  foretold  that  we  would  join 
the  South,  open  our  ports  to  their  privateers, 
break  the  blockade,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  go 
on  inventing  new  crimes,  that  we  are  to  com- 
mit, as  soon  as  the  old  ones  become  impos- 
sible. They  have  seen  us  bear  the  only  con- 
sequences which  we  could  have  feared  in 
actual  war  with  them, — the  stoppage  of  com- 
merce, and  cotton  especially  ;  and  retain,  not 
the  neutrality  they  held  in  the  Crimean  war,  ^ 
of  helping  both  sides  to  the  full  amount  of 
pay  given,  but  a  real  neutrality,  of  keeping 
our  hands  off  altogether,  giving  them  the 
prodigious  advantage  of  shutting  our  ports 
against  privateers  :  yet  we  seem  no  nearer 
their  confidence.  But  as  certainly  English 
opinion  does  not  do  them  justice,  nor  ac- 
knowledge the  vast  amount  of  hearty  love 
for  the  old  country  existing,  after  all,  in 
America. 

We  believe  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  their 
ill-feeling  as  to  the  present  crisis  is  owing  to 
the  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  the  Times 
newspaper.  Had  the  honest  representations, 
and  English  views  of,  say  the  Daily  News, 
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been  taken  by  the  EngUsb  iness  generally 
the  people  of  the  North  would  have  under- 
stood those  of  England,  and  not  believed 
that  we  hated  sUvery  in  word,  and  America 
in  heart ;  that  we  frowned  on  the  South  with 
oar  brow,  but  patted  it  with  our  hand ;  th^ 
we  were  more  willing  to  see  a  power  set  up 
<m  the  principle  of  perpetuating  slavery  and 
extending  it,  than  to  see  the  woonds  of  a 
great  rival  honorably  healed.    These  last  are 
the  views  taken  of  our  present  national  feel- 
ings by  the  people  of  the  North,  and  byi 
those  of  the  Continent.    This  would  be  a^ 
moral  condition  anything  but  noble,  or  esti- 
mable ;  but  the  ^iglishman  who,  with  the 
leading  journal  for  witness,  will  try  to  prove 
ns  to  have  worthier  motives  in  a  company  of 
foreigners,  will  find  his  task  a  hard  one. 

We  find  a  London  journal  daily  writing  in 
favor  of  slavery,  and  many  hints  elsewhere 


ally  ourselves  with  the  South  to  get  cotton. 


r^retted  that  the  writings  of  others  should 
cause  them  to  be  suspected  of  what  they 
would  abhor. 

Our  course  is  clearly  the  one  early  an- 
nounced by  our  Government,  and  honor- 
ably adhered  to, — strict  and  complete  neu- 
trality. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  conflict  on  our  ma- 
terial interests,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  oar 
own  firalt,  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be,  ulti- 
mately, of  incalulable  advantage  to  them. 
The  Morrill  Tariff  is  not  a  necessary  result, 
but  a  gratuitous  mischief  inflicted  on  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors  by  the  Northerns. 
They  ask  us,  "  Cannot  you  let  us  raise  our 
revenue  in  our  own  way  ?  "  That  is  pie- 
dsely  what  we  are  doing  and  will  do ;  but  if 
we  think  it  is  done  in  a  way  worthy  of  dark 
ages  and  anti-social  codes,  we  ought  to  say 
so.    The  condition  in  which  we  stood  as  to 


that  we  must  break  the  blockade,  that  is,  oar  supply  of  cotton,  is  the  opposite  extreme 


from  that  aimed  at  by  the  Morrill  Tariff^  and 


Such  things  we  hoped  never  to  hear  in  £ng-  both  are  unfriendly  to  peaceful  relations, 
lish  air.  There  did  seem  one  moral  point  The  latter  would  isolate  one  nation  from 
gained  in  our  political  life,  a  horror  of  slav-  ;  others,  tearing  by  the  coarse  hand  of  self- 
ery ;  but  mere  politicians  never  hold  morals  sufficiency  the  unnumbered  kindly  bands,  by 
as  more  than  makeweights ;  and  now  the  idiich  Providence,  when  not  thwarted,  links 
guardianship  of  this  principle  must  rest  with  :  nation  to  nation,  in  mutual  services ;  so  that, 
men,  such  as  those  who  first  brought  it  into  ]  without  a  sense  of  dependence  on  either  s^ide, 
favor, — men  whose  politics  are  all  colored  *  but  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  advan- 
by  the  Christian  principles  of  our  duty  to  ;  tages  on  both,  they  may  cleave  to  one  an- 
our  neighbor,  and  who  believe  that  a  loss  by  |  other,  and  feel  that  a  rupture  would  be  a 
doing  right  is  greater  gain  than  a  profit  by  calamity.  It  would  leave  a  nation  free  at 
doing  wrong.  Did  England  now  soil  her  \  any  moment  to  turn  upon  any  other,  saying, 
hand  by  any  touch  of  the  accursed  thing,  she  ! "  I  do  not  care  for  you,  I  can  live  alone !  ** 
would  sink  immeasurably  in  the  eye  of  the  ]  This  is  the  policy  which  China  is  rising 
world ;  and  the  twenty  millions  vaunted  so  ]  above,  and  into  which  America  is  sinking. 


dten  would  be  quoted,  ever  hereafter,  not  as 
her  highest  pride,  but  as  her  loudest  con- 
demnation. 
We  not  only  do  not  trost  professional 


0^  the  other  hand,  the  total  dependenct 
of  a  nation  upon  a  single  foreign  one  for 
what  is,  or  is  deemed  to  be,  a  necessary  of 
life,  not  elsewhere  attainable,  is  a  tem-  :.;- 


politicians,  but  think  them  a  class  habitu-  tion  to  bully ;  and,  unless  with  two  peo,..c 
ally  unfitted  for  those  feelings  and  convic-lvery  differently  constitnted  from  the  £ng- 
tions  which  are  worthy  of  confidence ;  yet,  |  lisb  and  Americans,  must  bring  war :  for  tlK? 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written,  we  be-  •  latter  were  not  the  men  to  forbear  from 
lieve  that,  on  the  slavery  question,  the  heart  T"a^i"g  insulting  uses  of  an  advantage,  nor 
of  the  non-religious,  of  the  merely  political, ;  the  former  the  men  to  endure  insult  always, 
population  of  England  is  perfectly  sound;  !  So  far  from  our  necessity  beiog  peace  with 
and  that  were  the  question  put  to-morrow, '  America  at  any  price,  that  we  might  have 
•*  Sh^U  we  join  the  slavers  to  secure  their  { cotton,  it  was  cotton  fit)m  elsewhere  at  any 
cotton  ?  "  a  cry  of  indignation  would  be  j  price,  tfiat  we  might  have  peace  with  Amer- 
raiaed  throughout  the  land,  while  the  relig-  ica.  The  incredible  short-sightedness  of  our 
ions  part  of  the  community  would  be  roused  '  statesmen,  —  deserving  the  blame  of  the 
to  a  man.  But  none  of  our  statesmen  would  Manchester  men,  beyond  all  they  can  utter ; 
pcopoae  such  a  course ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  and  the  immovable  perversity  and    blind 
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avarice  of  the  manufacturers,  deserving  that 
of  the  statesmen, — have  united  to  leave  Eng- 
land, with  the  finest  cotton-fields,  and  the 
richest  mines  of  labor  on  earth  in  her  pos- 
session, a  timid  dependant  on  the  stores  of 
others.  That  dependence  has  been  counted 
upon  by  the  South,  as  their  shield  in  insult- 
ing us  ; — for  be  it  remembered  that  all  the 
presidents  we  have  had  to  complain  of  were 
their  men  ; — and,  worse  still,  as  their  stay  in 
rebelling  against  a  government  favorable  to 
human  freedom.  It  was  the  weakest  point 
in  our  national  machinery,  one  that  was 
liable  any  day  to  involve  us  in  war  without 
and  stagnation  within.  Statesmen  saw  it, 
heard  that  a  little  outlay  would  make  India 
at  least  yield  such  supplies  as  would  change 
America  from  a  self-sufficient  master  into  a 
useful  friend  :  but  they  had  reasons  for  do- 
ing nothing.  Manufacturers  heard  of  it, 
knew  it ;  but  they  thought  the  American 
supply  would  last  **  my  day  ;  "  and  that  they 
could  get  a  better  return  for  their  money  by 
investing  all  in  mills  at  home,  than  by  using 
a  part  to  develop  supplies  in  India.  They 
were  wrong  in  fact ;  and  totally  mistook  and 
misrepresented  the  lessons  of  their  own 
boasted  science  of  political  economy. 

Now,  in  a  way  more  gradual,  less  disturb- 
ing, than  any  that  could  have  been  foretold, 
the  American  supply  is  stopped.  If  it  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  some  three  years,  we  must 
sufter,  and  pay  in  increased  price  for  cotton 
a  sum  which,  had  it  been  spent  in  improving 
the  natural  water-ways  of  India,  would  have 
yielded  Manchester  a  higher  percentage  on 
the  money  invested  than  the  best  mills  ever 
built ;  and  would  have  laden  Liverpool  with 
cotton  grown  on  British  territory,  by  free- 
men, every  one  of  whom  would  use  the  pur- 
chase money,  in  pait,  to  buy  British  goods. 
That  sum  must  now  be  a  sheer  loss  to  us, 
as  utterly  so  as  that  spent  by  America  on 
the  war  is  to  it ;  for  it  will  take  as  much 
to  open  communications  as  if  cotton  was 
cheap.  But  wi,th  all  that  loss,  with  all  the 
derangement  of  trade,  the  process  of  open- 
ing new,  various,  and  inexhaustible  sources 
of  supply  is  going  on,  and,  as  the  pinch  be- 
comes more  felt,  will  proceed  more  rapidly. 
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It  w'as  short-sighted  not  to  begin  it  long  ago, 
parsimonious  not  to  spend  great  sums  upon 
it,  culpable  not  to  improve  providential 
means  laid  in  our  own  lap.  But  to  inter- 
rupt the  process  now  would  be  madness. 

The  selfishness  which  made  men  so  short- 
sighted as  to  be  dependent  on  America,would 
now  make  them  so  short-sighted  as  to  rivet 
that  dependence  forever.  "  We  must  have 
cotton,"  they  would  say,  "  even  if  we  break 
the  blockade  !  "  And  suppose  you  broke  the 
blockade,  and  had  cotton,  what  then  ?  You 
would  thereby  say  to  the  South,  the  most 
reckless  and  domineering  set  of  men  on  this 
earth,  "  We  are  your  dependants  ;  we  actu- 
ally cannot  live  without  you ;  we  must  give 
up  our  honor,  our  national  self-respect,  our 
character  before  the  world,  to  secure  your 
services."  Right  happy  would  the  South 
be ;  and  before  any  long  period  you  would 
cither  be  eating  the  dust  of  untold  humilia- 
tions, or  at  war  with  the  cotton  country  for 
which  you  had  sacrificed  soQie  of  the  highest 
considerations  a  nation  has  to  value.  It  may 
be  a  hard  trial  to  go  through  the  present 
transition ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  those  mo- 
mentary pinches  which,  with  a  nation  like 
England,  serve  to  keep  energy  fresh,  by  giv- 
ing new  difficulties  to  vanquish}  and,  the 
crisis  over,  with  India  pouring  a  tide  of  cot- 
ton upon  our  shores,  beside  which  what 
America  could  send  is  a  driblet,  and  taking 
from  us  an  amount  of  goods  greater  than 
three  Americas  ever  will ;  other  sources  of 
supply,  British,  and  not  British,  open,  from 
the  Nile  to  Essequibo,  from  Natal  to  Fiji ; 
and,  above  all,  America  herself  removed 
from  the  dangerous  position  of  a  dispenser 
of  our  daily  bread  to  the  advantageous  one 
of  a  friend  on  equal  terms,  England  will 
have  hopes  before  her  which  may  Providence 
realize ! 

If  the  dark  flag  that  is  unfurled  as  the 
banner  of  slavery  by  the  right,  slavery  ex- 
tended, slavery  for  all  time,  is  to  be  known 
as  the  flag  of  a  nation, — which  may  it  never 
be  ! — let  us  hope  that  the  last  power  to  rec- 
ognize it  will  be  that  which  was  the  first  to 
give  freedom  to  the  slave. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Songs  in  Many  Keys.    By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Author  of  "  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."     Low,  Son,  and   Co. 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Dr.  Holmes,  though  not  a  great  is  a  true 
poet.  Many  of  his  verses — many  of  those 
here  collected — are  too  weak  to  live,  though 
genuine  to  please  in  their  own  day ;  others 
will  join  the  divers  works  in  prose  and  verse 
that  assure  to  their  author  long  remem- 
brance by  his  countrymen.  He  has  the 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  should 
underlie  all  true  poetic  feeling,  and  some  of 
the  best  pieces  in  this  pleasant  volume  are 
to  be  found  among  the  comic  poems  in 
which  it  is  rich.  We  will  quote  one  of  them 
next  week.  To-day  let  us  be  reminded  by 
his  volume  that  in  the  war  that  now  devas- 
tates America  all  is  not  told  of  the  spirit  of 
the  combatants  when  we  read  of  the  swin- 
dling of  contractors,  and  the  bluster  of  the 
Lovejoys.  Dr.  Holmes  has  his  heart  in  it, 
and  that  a  noble  heart.  Of  his  poems  he 
Bays:— 

"  Turn  o'er  these  idle   leaves.     Sucli  toys  as 
tliese 
Were  not  unsought  for,  as,  in  languid  dreams, 
We  lay  beside  our  lotus  feeding  streams, 
And  nursed  our  fancies  in  forgetful  ease. 
It  matters  little  if  they  pall  or  please, 
Dropping  untimely,  while  the  sudden  gleams 
Glare  from  the  mustering  clouds  whose  black- 
ness seems 
Too  swollen  to  hold  its  lightning  from  the, 

trees. 
Yet,  in  some  lull  of  passion,  when  at  last 
These  calm  revolving  moons  that  come  and 

go- 
Turning  our  months  to  years,  they  creep  so 

slow — 
Have  brought  us  rest,  the  not  unwelcome  past 
May  flutter  to  thee  through  these  leaflets,  cast 
On  the  wild  winds  that  all  around  us  blow." 

And  now  with  the  poetry  at  least  of  ear- 
nestness he  sings  this 

"ARMY    HYMN. 
"'Old  Hundred.' 
"  O  Lord  of  Hosts !     Almighty  King ! 
Behold  the  sacrifice  we  bring  ! 
To  every  arm  thy  strength  impart, 
Thy  spirit  shed  through  every  heart. 

"Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires ; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  ourjiation  free; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  thee. 

'"Be  thou  a  pillared  flame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe; 
And  when  the  battle  thunders  loud, 
Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 


"  God  of  all  Nations  !  Sovereign  Lord! 
In  thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword, 
We  lift  the  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

"From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain, 
Guard  thou  its  folds  till  peace  shall  reign, — 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea, 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  Praise  to  Tube  ! " 

And  here  is  a  North  American  loyalist's 
echo  of  God  Save  the  Queen,  a  blessing 
upon  England,  sung  by  twelve  hundred 
children  at  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Boston. 

INTERNATIONAL  ODE. 

"  God  bless  our  Fathers'  Land  ! 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  our  own  ! 
From  all  her  foes  defend. 
Be  her  brave  People's  Friend, 
On  all  her  realms  descend, 
Protect  her  Throne ! 

"  Father,  with  loving  care 
Guard  thou  her  kingdom's  Heir, 

Guide  all  his  ways  : 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be, 
From  him  by  land  and  sea 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee, 
Prolong  his  days  ! 

"  Lord,  let  War's  tempest  cease. 
Fold  the  whole  Earth  in  peace 

Under  thy  wings  ! 
Make  all  thy  nations  one. 
All  hearts  beneath  the  sun, 
Till  thou  shalt  reign  alone. 

Great  King  of  kings  ! 

We  add  an  earnest  poem  on  an  English 
theme : — 

AFTER  A  LECTURE  ON  SHELLEY. 

"  One  broad,  white  sail  in  Spezzia's  treacherous 
bay ; 
On  comes  the  blast ;  too  daring  dark,  be- 
ware ! 
The  cloud  has   clasped   her ;    lo !    it  melts 
away ; 
The  wide,  waste  waters,  but  no  sail  is  there. 

"  Morning  :  a  woman  looking  on  the  sea ; 

Midnight:  with  lamps  the  long  verandah 
burns ; 
Come,  wandering  sail,  they  watch,  thoy  burn 
for  thee ! 
Suns  come  and  go,  alas  !  no  bark  returns. 

"And  feet  are  thronging  on  the  pebbly  sands, 
And  torches  flaring  in  the  weedy  caves, 
Where'er  the  waters  lay  Avith  icy  hands 
The  shapes  upUfted  from  their  coral  graves. 

"  Vainly  they  seek  ;  the  idle  quest  is  o'er  ; 
The  coarse,  dark  women,  with  their  hang- 
ing locks. 
And  lean,  wild  children  gather  from  the  shore 
To  the  black  hovels  bedded  in  the  rocks. 
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"Bat  love  still  prayed,  with  agonizing  wail, 
'  One,  one  last  look,  ye   heaving  waters, 
yield  ! ' 
Till  Ocean,  clashing  in  his  jointed  mail, 
Raised  the  pale  burden  on  his  level  shield. 

"  Slow  from  the  shore  the  sullen  waves  retire ; 
His  form  a  nobler  element  shall  claim ; 
Nature  baptized  him  in  ethereal  fire. 

And  death  shall  crown  him  with  a  wreath 
of  flame. 

"Fade,  mortal  semblance,  never  to  return  ; 
Swift  is  the  change  within  thy  crimson 
shroud ; 


Seal  the  white  ashes  in  the  peaceful  urn  ; 
All  else  has  risen  in  yon  silvery  cloud. 

"  Sleep  where  thy  gentle  Adonais  lies, 

Whose  open  page  lay  on  thy  dying  heart, 
Both  in  the  smile  ot  those  blue  vaulted  skies. 
Earth's  fairest  dome  of  all  divinest  art. 

"Breathe  for  his  wandering  soul  one  passing 
sigh, 
O  happier  Christian,  while  thine  eye  grows 
dim, — 
In  all  the  mansions  of  the  house  on  high. 
Say  not  that  Mercy  has  not  one  for  him  1 " 


THE  SNAKE  IN  THE  GLASS. 
A  HOMILY. 

BY  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

Come  listen  awhile  to  rae,  my  lad, 
Come  listen  to  me  for  a  spell ! 

Let  that  terrible  drum 

For  a  moment  be  dumb. 
For  your  uncle  is  going  to  tell 

Wimt  befell 
A  youth  who  loved  liquor  too  well. 

A  clever  young  man  was  ho,  my  lad ; 
And  with  beauty  uncommonly  blest. 

Ere,  with  brandy  and  wine. 

He  began  to  decline, 
And  behaved  like  a  person  possessed  ; 

I  protest 
The  temperance  plan  is  the  best. 

One  evening  he  went  to  a  tavern,  my  lad  ; 
He  went  to  a  tavern  one  night, 

And  drinking  too  much 

Hum,  brandy,  and  such, 
The  chap  got  exceedingly  "  tight," 

And  was  quite 
What  your  aunt  would  entitle  a  *'  fright." 

The  fellow  fell  into  a  snooze,  my  lad  ; 
*Tis  a  horrible  slumber  he  takes, 

He  trembles  with  fear. 

And  acts  very  queer  ; 
My  eyes !  how  he  shivers  and  shakes 

When  he  wakes. 
And  raves  about  horrid  great  snakes  ! 

'Tis  a  warning  to  you  and  to  me,  my  lad, 

A  particular  caution  to  all — 

Though  no  one  can  see 

The  vipers  but  he — 
To  hear  the  poor  lunatic  bawl, 

"  How  they  crawl. 
All  over  the  floor  and  the  wall  1 " 


Next  morning  he  took  to  his  bed,  my  lad ; 
Next  morning  he  took  to  his  bed  ; 

And  he  never  got  up. 

To  dnie  or  to  sup. 
Though  properly  physicked  and  bled ; 

And  I  read, 
Next  day,  the  poor  fellow  was  dead ! 

You've  heard  of  the  snake  in  the  grass,  my  lad ; 
Of  the  vi^er  concealed  in  the  grass  ; 

But  now,  you  must  know, 

Man's  deadliest  foe 
Is  a  snake  of  a  diflferent  class ; 

Alas  !— 
'Tis  the  viper  that  lurks  in  the  glass ! 

A  warning  to  you  and  to  me,  my  lad ; 
A  very  imperative  call — 

Of  liquor  keep  clear ; 

Don't  drink  even  beer. 
If  you'd  shun  all  occasion  to  fall: 

If  it  at  all. 
Pray  take  it  uncommonly  small. 

And  if  you  are  partial  to  snakes,  my  lad 
(A  passion  I  think  Very  low). 
Don't  enter,  to  see  'em. 
The  Devil's  Museum  ! — 
*Tis  very  much  better  to  go, 

(That's  so!) 
And  visit  a  regular  show. 

— N.  Y.  Ledger, 


The  University  of  Oxford  have  resolved  to 
print  a  catalogue  of  the  papers  and  private  let- 
ters of  Lord  Clarendon.  This  has  long  been 
a  desideratum,  and  all  editions  of  the  Ilistory 
of  the  Rebellion  must  necessarily-  be  incomplete 
without  the  documentary  evidence  required  to 
substantiate  his  statements.  Serosedbene.  We 
trust  the  university  will  now  also  give  us  proper 
editions  of  the  Nonjurors'  papers  and  of  Cartes' 
collection. — Spectator, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
DID  THE  ANCIENTS  CARICATURE? 

The  industry  of  modern  scholarship  has 
go  thoroughly  ransacked  the  stores  of  ancient 
learning,  and  has  poured  so  full  a  light,  not 
merely  on  the  public,  but  even  the  domestic, 
life  of  our  predecessors  in  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization, that  it  perhaps  does  not  often  occur 
to  us  how  many  paths  of  inquiry  are  still 
untrodden  even  by  a  solitary  traveller.  In 
the  sense  of  humor,  for  instance,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  not 
deficient ;  and  even  if  the  overwhelming  fun 
of  Aristophanes  had  not  been  preserved  for 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  mankind,  our 
consciousness  of  the  uniformity  of  human 
nature  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  it. 
Laughter  is,  after  all,  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  man  :  some  form  of  satire  is 
to  be  found  among  even  the  rudest  tribes  ; 
and  it  is  the  natural  resource  of  weakness  in 
a  lawless  age — a  retort  of  which  no  bodily 
strength  avails  to  turn  the  edge.  Literature 
is  not,  however,  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cating his  ideas  to  the  public  which  the  sat- 
irist possesses.  So  soon  as  the  pictorial  art 
has  attained  any  considerable  development, 
he  may  address  the  mind  through  the  me- 
dium, not  of  the  ear,  but  of  the  eye,  with  the 
pencil  rather  than  the  pen.  Thus  it  wears 
an  aspect  cf  singularity,  that,  while  we  pos- 
sess the  comic  literature  of  antiquity — to  a 
sufficient  extent  at  all  events,  to  let  us  judge 
of  its  quality — we  search  long,  and  with 
scanty  result?,  upon  the  vases  of  Greece  and 
among  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  for  any  trace 
of  that  humor  which  informs  the  outlines  of 
H.  B.  or  of  Leech.  We  have  the  comic  lit- 
erature of  the  ancients,  but  where  is  their 
caricature  ? 

This  question  has  recently  engaged  the 
attention  of  M.  Champfleury,  who  has  con- 
cealed the  scantiness  of  the  information  which 
he  has  been  able  to  collect,  with  all  that  airy 
grace  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  French 
essayist.  In  his  rashness  or  his  despair,  he 
interrogated  even  tlie  awful  remains  of  Egyp- 
tian art ;  and  has  succeeded,  as  he  thinks, 
in  showing  that  the  caricaturist  of  the  Nile, 
did  not  respect  even  the  sacred  rites  of  re- 
ligion or  the  royal  majesty  of  Rameses. 
There  are,  it  seems,  three  papyri  in  exist- 
ence of  a  decidedly  humorous  character,  one 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin,  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  in  a  private 


collection  in  America.  In  all  these,  animals 
— cats,  rats,  wolves,  and  lions — are  repre- 
sented as  perfonning  human  actions,  and 
especially  such  actions  as  are  the  conven- 
tional subjects  of  the  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings. There  is  a  pleasing  group,  for  instance, 
frequently  repeated  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyp- 
tion  palaces,  in  which  four  females  are  rep- 
resented as  playing  respectively  on  the  harp, 
the  lyre,  the  theorbo,  and  a  sort  of  double 
flute.  In  the  Turin  papyrus  these  female 
figures  are  metamorphosed  into  an  ass,  a 
lion,  a  crocodile,  and  an  ape.  In  the  papy- 
rus of  the  British  Museum  the  rites  of  relig- 
ion are  travestied — a  cat  with  a  flower  in  its 
hand  offers  the  sacred  funereal  offerings  to  a 
rat,  which,  gravely  seated  in  a  chair,  scents 
the  perfume  of  an  enormous  lotus-flower. 
While,  in  another  place,  a  lion  is  represented 
as  playing  at  chess  with  a  gazelle,  the  group 
being  an  exact  copy  of  one  on  the  walls  of 
the  palace  of  Medinet-Abou,  in  which  Ram- 
eses  III.  is  playing  this  game  with  one  of  his 
wives.  And  this  is  all — some  two  hundred 
figures  of  animals  on  three  papyri — while 
the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  fill  v/ hole  galler- 
ies in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  cover 
acres  of  wall  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
mysterious  Nile.  Either  Time  has  been  very 
capricious  in  his  destruction,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian caricaturist  was  not  entirely  appreciated 
by  the  public  of  his  day. 

Of  the  comic  art  of  Greece  we  possess 
nothing  but  a  name,  but,  then,  to  M.  Champ- 
fleury a  name  is  everything.  He  has  buUt 
the  airiest  of  castles  on  the  few  isolated  facts 
tliat  can  be  gleaned  from  the  ancient  waiters 
respecting  the  genius  of  Pauson.  This 
painter  was  the  contemporary  of  Aristoph- 
anes, who,  besides  twice  taunting  him  with 
poverty,  makes  the  chorus  in  the  Acliamians 
expressly  congratulate  the  Megarian  that "  he 
will  no  longer  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
infamous  Pauson."  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  later,  Aristotle,  in  the  PoeticSy 
distinguishing,  apparently,  the  idealist,  the 
caricaturist,  and  the  realist  from  each  other, 
remarks  that  in  imitation  one  must  necessa- 
rily represent  men  as  better  than  they  are, 
as  worse  than  they  are,  or  as  they  are,  and 
he  gives  Pauson  as  an  instance  of  a  painter 
who  painted  men  uglier  than  they  were. 
These  passages  may,  perhaps,  be  suflBcient 
to  establish  that  Pauson  did  draw  carica- 
tures, and  that  the  Greeks,  therefore,  must 
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have  known  what  a  caricature  was.  but  they  are 
surely  somewhat  slender  grounds  on  which  to 
found  the  reputation  of  a  great  comic  painter. 
Aristotle,  perhaps,  did  not  perceive  the  im- 
portance which,  in  a  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, the  art  of  caricature  might  assume,  but 
where  is  the  evidence  that  Aristophanes  was 
writhing  under  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity 
and  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  distorted 
features  ?  We  may,  perhaps  conjecture  that 
if  Aristophanes,  who  gibbeted  so  many  more 
important  persons  on  so  small  a  provocation, 
had  been  caricatured,  he  would  not  have  let 
off  the  offender  with  three  insignificant  sneers, 
and  that  Aristotle  did  not  comprehend  the 
possibilities  of  the  art  of  caricature,  by  no 
means  proves  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  possibilities  of  the  art  of  Pauson.  The 
fact,  however,  that  he  is  mentioned  a  century 
after  his  death  by  Aristotle  as,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  representative  of  a  class,  may,  per- 
haps, be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  he 
was  really  a  painter  of  celebrity.  Moreover, 
his  name  is  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  even  (Elian ;  though  the  an- 
ecdote which  they  record  of  him  would  go  to 
show  him,  not  so  much  a  caricaturist,  as  a 
painter  of  animals  of  rather  more  than  the 
proverbial  irritability  of  his  calling.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  on  the  name  of  Pauson  rests  as 
yet  the  reputation  of  Greek  caricature. 

In  the  pages  of  Pliny,  however,  we  arrive 
on  land  of  a  somewhat  firmer  character. 
Bupalus  and  Athenis  painted  the  portrait 
of  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  was  remarkably 
ugly,  and  exposed  it,  by  way  of  joke,  to  the 
public.  A  pupil  of  Apelles  made  himself 
famous  by  a  burlesque  painting,  in  which  he 
represented  Jupiter,  in  female  attire,  giving 
birth  to  Bacchus  amid  a  group  of  goddesses 
officiating  as  monthly  nurses.  "  True  carica- 
turist," says  M.  Champfleury,  "  who  respects 
not  even  the  gods."  The  fame  of  Clesides 
depends  on  a  picture  of  Queen  Stratonice, 
whom,  in  revenge  for  some  slight  which  he 
had  received  from  her,  he  portrayed  as  roll- 
ing with  a  fisherman,  who  was  rumored  to 
be  her  lover.  This  picture  he  exposed  in 
the  market-place  of  Ephesus,  and  fled  for  his 
life.  The  queen,  however,  was  so  pleased 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  portraits,  that  she 
overlooked  the  insult  to  her  fame.  But, 
except  in  traditions  of  this  sort,  no  trace  re- 
mains to  us  of  anything  like  personal  carica- 
ture.    Grotesque  painting  indeed  there  is, 


and  of  the  happiest  kind,  of  which  the  fa- 
mous studio  of  a  painter  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  affords  a  well-known  instance.  In 
this  sort  of  painting  the  human  figure  is  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  a  pigmy,  while  an 
exaggerated  importance  is  given  to  the  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  body  precisely  like 
those  distorted  elves  which  do  such  constant 
duty  in  the  illustrated  fairy  tales  of  modern 
artists.  In  the  painting  to  which  we  have 
alluded  the  painter  sits  at  his  easel  with  his 
colors  ranged  on  a  little  table  at  his  side. 
The  sitter,  on  whose  portrait  he  is  engaged, 
has  all  that  expression  of  gratified  vanity 
and  foolish  sheepishness  which  sitters  always 
have.  On  the  left,  an  attendant  prepares 
the  colors  in  a  vase  placed  over  charcoal. 
Behind  him,  a  pupil  leaves  the  book  which 
he  is  studying  to  gaze  furtively  over  his 
shoulder  at  what  is  going  on  around  him. 
On  the  right,  two  dwarf  friends  of  the  painter 
are  engaged  in  a  lively  criticism  of  his  work, 
while  a  most  grotesque  bird,  considerably 
taller  than  the  human  figures,  serves  at  once 
to  represent  the  customary  contents  of  a 
studio,  and  to  puzzle  the  commentators. 
The  drawings  of  this  sort  at  Ilerculaneum 
I  are  still  more  unreal.  There  a  number  of 
I  naked  little  gnomes  are  engaged  in  the  dif- 
j  ferent  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  ail  animated 
by  something  of  the  same  comic  earnestness 
with  which  Stothard  supplies  the  fat  little 
children  who  form  the  subject  of  his  wood- 
I  cuts.  In  another  instance,  attributed  to  the 
i  time  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  flight 
j  of  jEneas  with  Anchises  on  his  shoulder,  and 
leading  the  little  Ascanius,  is  travestied  by 
representing  the  three  figures  with  the  heads 
and  tails  of  dogs.  But  all  the  labor  and  in- 
genuity of  M.  Champfleury  has  not  succeeded 
in  producing  a  single  extant  painting  or  draw- 
ing which  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  car- 
icature. Burlesque  painting  there  is ;  but, 
except  in  the  few  vague  traditions  which  we 
have  enumerated  above,  from  the  pages  of 
Pliny,  no  proof  can  be  given  that  any  an- 
cient artist  ever  endeavored  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  the  actions  of  a  contemporary  by  the 
publication  during  his  life  of  a  distorted 
representation  of  his  features. 

It  assuredly  does  not  follow,  fl'om  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  reached  us  among  the  frag- 
ments of  ancient  art,  which  alone  time  has 
spared  to  us,  that  they  never  in  truth  existed. 
But  it  is  hard  to  attribute  such  partiality  to 
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so  impartial  a  destroyer,  and  there  may  per- 
haps be  mechanical  reasons  why  the  art  of 
caricature  was  likely  to  be  far  less  efficacious 
in  the  hands  of  the  satirist  then  than  now. 
Now-a-days,  the  sketch  of  the  artist  is  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand  times  in  a  few  hours  by 
the  skill  of  the  printer,  and  thus  his  mean- 
ing is  easily  and  cheaply  disseminated  among 
the  multitude.  But  the  original,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  would  generally  have  disap- 
peared altogether  even  before  the  ephemeral 
interest  attached  to  it  had  expired.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  satirical  verses  were  easily 
learned  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
while  men's  memories,  too,  were  probably 
more  practised  before  the  invention  of  paper 
and  ink.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
pictorial  satire  is  not  the  invention  of  a  very 


late  age.  The  same  qualities  must,  of  course* 
have  existed  in  the  human  mind  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  which  here  and  there  a  trace  may 
be  discovered  by  the  learning,  and  expanded' 
by  the  ingenuity,  of  the  modern  inquirer. 
But  even  human  qualities,  need  favorable 
circumstances  before  they  can  flourish  and 
multiply  and  produce  a  continuous  harvest, 
and  of  such  a  harvest  in  the  ancient  world 
there  is  not  a  trace.  A  few  isolated  passages 
of  antiquity  have  given  birth  to  a  fanciful 
and  graceful  essay,  and  we,  who  have  prof- 
ited by  M.  Champfleury's  labors,  will  be  con- 
tent to  hope  that,  as  he  continues  his  task, 
he  may  find  arguments  which  may  satisfy 
the  minds  of  his  readers  as  well  as  he  has 
already  satisfied  his  bwn. 


Apple-green  papers  in  bedrooms  have  l(5ng 
been  anathema  to  nervous  men  ;  but  it  seems 
now  that  they  wield  but  the  positive  degree  of 
arsenical  menace;  the  green  of  artificial  leaves 
and  flowers  threatens  tlie  comparative,  and  the 
Schweinfurt  green  tarlatane  ball-dresses  the  su- 
perlative, danger  to  human  life.  The  papers  on 
the  Avail  at  least  stand  still,  and  do  not  shake 
their  poisonous  atoms  into  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
green  wreath,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  fanning 
the  air,  and  the  ball-dress  is  always  rustling 
against  positive  obstacles,  and  so  distributing  its 
particles  to  every  eddying  current  of  the  waltz. 
An  ordinary  ball-dress  of  green  tarlatane,  meas- 
uring twenfy  yards,  is  calculated  to  contain  nine 
hundreds  grains  of  arsenic,  loosely  laid  on  with 
starch  ;  and  a  learned  German  professor  tells  us 
that  at  least  sixty  of  these  grains  will  be  pow- 
dered off"  in  a  single  evening's  dance,  floating 
round  the  moving  beauties  : — 

**  At  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  acre  sepsit 
Et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu." 

But  the  modern  deity  and  her  cloud  are  actively 
maleficent,  though  avenging  with  a  certain  jus- 
tice the  pangs  of  the  unhappy  manufacturers 
who  fall  early  victims  to  the  slow  poison  they 
imbibe — Examiner. 


Illinois. — ^Illinois  formed  her  present  State 
Constitution  in  1820,  with  a  population  of  54,- 
000.  She  is  now  forming  a  new  Constitution, 
her  inhabitants  having  increased  to  1,711,000, 
and  far  outgrown  the  old  fixtures  of  govern- 
ment. The  "Garden  State"  has  in  forty-one 
years  multiplied  her  people  thirty-one  times — a 
more  rapid  growth  than  any  other  American 
State  can  show. 


It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known  that 
all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  has  been 
transferred  to  the  new  Record  Office,  Chancery 
Lane,  in  consequence  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  pull  down  the  present  State 
Paper  Office  to  make  room  for  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Scott.  All  the  papers 
from  which  Mr,  Motley,  Mr.  Eroude,  and  others 
have  derived  the  most  valuable  materials  for 
their  respective  histories  are  now  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  A  room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  readers,  and  the  greatest  consideration  is 
paid  to  the  wants  of  students.  In  their  com- 
pleteness, the  documents  registered  here  have 
no  parallel,  and  certainly  none  in  the  freshness 
and  value  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
them. — Spectator. 


It  is  said  that  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  has  discovered  the  long-lost  Scotch 
Missal  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  library  at 
Drummond  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby,  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
siderated by  antiquaries.  This  work  is  proba- 
bly the  most  interesting  liturgical  work  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Stowe  MS.,  now  in  Lord  Ashburnham's  collec- 
tion. The  calendar  is  perfect  and  very  curious, 
and  is  enriched  with  a  Gaelic  rubric  and  two 
Gaelic  collects.  The  bishop  proposes  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  it  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Ar- 
buthnot  Missal,"  the  printing  of  which  is  now 
nearly  completed.  This  discovery  will  hence- 
forth be  coupled  with  the  printing  of  the  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  "  Sarum  Missal,"  in  8vo.,  pp. 
325,  so  much  welcomed  by  ritual  and  liturgical 
students. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

An  Inquirij  into  the  Medicinal  Value  of  the 
Excreta  of  Beptiles,  in  Phthisis  and  some 
other  Diseases,  By  John  Hastings,  M.D. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Now  that  the  polite  -world  is  wearying 
of  hydropathy  and  homoeopathy,  and  quite 
readv  to  open  its  mouth  to  a  new  sensation 
remedy,  here  is  Dr.  John  Hastings, — to  be 
famous  hereafter,  perhaps,  as  founder  of  the 
Ordure-Cure, — ready  to  heal  the  chief  dis- 
eases of  the  English  with  the  ghost  of  a 
taste  of  reptiles'  dung.  Dr.  Hastings,  does 
not  recommend  water  of  coprolite,  but  an 
infusion  of  the  fresh-laid  ordure  of  tortoises, 
lizards,  and  snakes ;  a  treasure  which  the 
keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the 
dealers  in  reptiles,  Jamrach  and  Rice  of  the 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  are  in  future  to  lay  by, 
bearing  in  mind,  and  believing  if  they  can, 
that  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  stool  of  a  chameleon  taken  three  times 
a  day  will  save  a  consumptive  patient  from 
the  grave.  Dr.  Hastings  assures  us  that  his 
new  remedy  is  far  from  being  nasty,  except 
to  the  imagination,  for  it  has  neither  taste, 
color,  smell,  nor  chemical  constituent,  to 
speak  of.  Indeed  complaint,  he  tells  us,  was 
made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  by  the 
brother  of  a  patient  who  had  submitted  a  bot- 
tle of  his  medicine  to  an  analyst,  and  had  it 
reported  empty  of  anything  except  a  little 
lime.  The  doctor  was  accused  of  adminis- 
tering aqua  fontis,  but  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians knew  better  than  to  entertain  such  a 
charge  against  a  brother,  who  would,  per- 
haps, only  have  shown  a  beneficent  sense  of 
the  value  of  life,  had  he  in  truth  taken  his 
fee  for  doing  nothing.  There  is  no  better 
payment  than  the  fee  to  a  wise  physician 
who  knows  when  to  let  nature  alone.  He  is 
not  doing  nothing  when  he  prescribes  his  in- 
nocent placebo.  By  keeping  out  a  meddler 
it  may  be  that  he  saves  life.  Meanwhile, 
when  Dr.  Hastings  has  established  reptiles' 
dungs  as  potent  additions  to  the  pharma- 
copoeia, we  must  have  crabs'  eyes  restored, 
pound  oyster-shell  again,  and  restore  to  our 
surgeries  the  skins  of  crocodiles  and  sala- 
manders. AVill  somebody  also  revive  the 
medicinal  preciousness  of  rubies,  or,  vindi- 
cating the  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  pota,- 
ble  gold,  gratify  the  fashionable  world  with 
a  remedy  of  its  own,  wholly  beyond  reach  of 
the  vulgar  ? 


Dr.  Hastings  tells  us  that  he  considers  the 
animal  world  as  a  source  of  remedies  against 
disease  to  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  the  character 
abroad  of  failing  in  endeavor  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  by  help  of  beef  and  mutton  ; 
lamb  chops  and  chickens  are  pretty  freely 
prescribed  by  the  faculty ;  but  it  is  true  that 
except  a  few  peculiar  animal  products,  there 
has  not  been  much  got  hitherto  from  the 
animal  world  that  is  a  medicine  without 
being  a  food.  Upon  this  fact  Dr.  Hastings 
dwelt.     He  says  :— 

"  It  occurred  to  me — and  if  the  idea  is  not 
a  new  one  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  it 
has  not  been  worked  out  before  now — that 
here  there  was  an  unexplored  and  interest- 
ing field  for  inquiry. 

"  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
detail  here  the  various  animals  I  put  in 
requisition  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, or  the  animal  products  I  examined 
during  a  prolonged  inquiry.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  I  found  in  the  excreta  of  rep- 
tiles agents  of  great  medicinal  value  in 
numerous  diseases  where  much  help  was 
needed.  Although  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  some  useful  results,  I  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  profound  astonishment  that  these 
secrets  of  nature  should  have  remained  so 
long  hidden  from  man,  although  they  were 
at  all  times  before  his  eyes,  and  always 
within  his  reach.  My  earliest  trials  were 
made  with  the  excreta  of  the  boa-constric- 
tor ;  which  I  empldjyed  in  the  first  instance 
dissolved  simply  in  water.  A  gallon  of 
water  will  not  dissolve  two  grains,  and  yet, 
strange  as  the  statement  may  appear,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  this  solution  rubbed  over  the 
chest  of  a  consumptive  patient  will  give  in- 
stantaneous relief  to  his  breathing.  I  have, 
to  some  extent,  investigated  the  properties 
of  the  excreta  from  the  following  reptiles  : — 

"  Chilabothrus  inomatus — (yellow  snake 
of  Jamaica). 

"  Naja  haje — (African  cobra). 

*'  Coryphodon  blumenbachii — (Indian  rat 
snake). 

"  Hoplocephalus  superhus — (yellow-bellied 
Australian  snake). 

''Tropidonotusviperinus — (viperinc  snake, 
North  Africa). 

"  Pseudechis  porphyriacus — (black  Aus- 
tralian viper). 

"  Coluber  guttatus — (corn  snake,  North 
America). 

^  "  Tropidonotus  quincunciatus — (common 
river  snake  of  India). 
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"  Cencliris  piscivorus — (the  water  viper, 
North  America). 

"  LIZARDS. 

"  Monitor  hiloticus — (warning  lizard  of 
the  Nile). 

"  Trachydosaurus  t-ugosiis  —  (stump  tail 
lizard,  Australia). 

"  Cyclodus  gigas — (Australian  lizard). 

"  Lacerta  ocellata — (the  eyed  lizard,  Port- 
ugal). 

"  Chameleo  vulgaris — (common  chame- 
leon). 

"  Testudo  Indica — (the  Indian  tortoise). 

"  Cistudo  hlandingii — (the  box  tortoise). 

"  Although  some  of  these  are  more  pow- 
erful in  one  class  of  diseases  than  they  are 
in  others,  all  of  them  possess  great  medicinal 
virtues  and  are  extremely  useful  in  phthisis, 
and  their  beneficial  action  I  have  found  to 
result  from  singularly  small  doses." 

We  can  only  surmise  the  variety  of  ani- 
mal substances  which  Dr.  Hastings  has,  as 
he  says,  examined  during  a  prolonged  in- 
quiry. There  is  hair  for  example.  The 
medicinal  use  of  hair  is  suggested  in  the 
popular  prescription  for  a  bitten  man,  that 
he  should  take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
him.  To  how  many  people  may  not  Dr. 
Hastings  have  administered  experimentally 
the  hair  of  a  dog,  comparing  the  virtues  of 
the  hair  about  the  tail  with  those  of  the  hair 
under  the  ear,  or  of  a  hair  from  the  back. 
Then,  why  only  a  dog'^  hair  ?  So  inquisi- 
tive a  philosopher  must  have  administered 
a  cat's  bristle  to  somebody.  Then,  again,  if 
hair,  why  not  feathers  ?  Has  the  effect  been 
tried  of  a  gruel  of  goose  feathers — an  inter- 
nal administration  of  feather  bed,  as  a  rem- 
edy for  sleeplessness  ?  Of  course  the  field 
of  investigation  is  vast,  and  Dr.  Hastings 
must  have  travelled  very  far  through  it  be- 
fore ho  thought  of  asking  the  chameleon  for 
his  dung.  The  analysis  of  the  boa-con- 
strictor's excrement  shows  it  to  consist,  the 
doctor  says,  of  an  impure  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  this  seems  to  be  usually  the  chief 
constituent  of  his  new  remedy ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  ingenious 
physician  adds  a  little  bromine  as  a  solvent 
when  he  wishes  to  produce  a  strong  solution. 


Yet  a  solution  of  the  pure  urate  of  ammonia 
he  has  tried,  he  says,  without  advantage. 

"  In  three  cases  of  phthisis  I  employed  it 
both  externally  and  internally  at  the  same 
time.  In  two  out  of  the  three  the  patients 
were  made  considerably  worse  on  the  third 
day  of  its  use,  whilst  in  the  third — a  little 
girl  of  eleven  years  of  age — the  unfavorable 
symptoms,  after  an  apparent  improvement 
which  lasted  for  a  week,  rapidly  returned 
under  its  continued  employment.  I  then 
substituted  for  this  treatment  an  external 
application  of  the  excreta  of  the  boa-con- 
strictor, and  the  three  patients  quickly  re- 
covered their  lost  ground.  My  employment 
of  the  pure  urate  of  ammonia  was  attended 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results  in 
asthma.  In  every  case  it  caused  the  respi- 
ration to  be  more  difficult  and  made  the 
cough  harder,  and  I  was,  consequently, 
compelled  to  discontinue  its  use.  I  may 
add  that  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  about  as 
insoluble  as  the  excreta  of  reptiles,  and  that 
in  all  my  trials  I  employed  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  it  which  was  not  stronger  than  the 
two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water." 

Dr.  Hastings  gives  a  collection  of  won- 
derful cases  of  consumption,  asthma,  etc., 
apparently  cured  with  these  excretions. 
When  the  excretions  of  the  boa  gave  head- 
ache or  even  failed,  he  perhaps  finished  the 
cure  at  a  trot  by  determining  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Coryphodon  blumenbachii  (In- 
dian rat  snake).     Of  one  patient  he  says : — 

"  This  case  is  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  I  gave  her  the  excreta  of  every  serpent 
I  have  yet  examined,  and  they  all,  without 
exception,  after  a  few  days'  use,  occasioned 
headache  or  sickness,  with  diarrhoea  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  use.  From  the  excreta  of  the  lizards 
she  experienced  no  inconvenience.  She  is 
now  taking  the  excreta  of  the  Chameleo  vul- 
garis (common  chameleon)  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  is  better  than  she  has  been  at  any 
one  period  during  the  last  three  years." 

One  judicious  patient,  who  is  being  cured 
of  a  cavity  in  the.  left  lung  by  the  dung  of 
a  lizard,  says  that  he  "  misses  the  dose  as 
much  as  he  does  a  meal.'* 
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From  The  Spectator. 

DR.  MILMAN   ON  LORD   MACAULAY.* 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  readers  will 
be  much  disappointed  with  this  biography. 
Every  competent  person  expected  much  from 
it.  Dean  Milman  is  an  accom])lished  nar- 
rator ;  a  great  historian  himself,  an  old 
friend  of  the  greater  historian  of  whom  he 
writes.  Dehneative  power,  congeniality  of 
occupation,  long  personal  intercourse,  would 
appear  to  have  been  here  combined  ;  they 
would  seem  to  have  given  us  a  perfect  biog- 
rapher on  a  perfect  subject.  Wc  regret  to  say 
that  the  real  result  is  nearly  zero.  Few  edu- 
cated persons  will  learn  much  from  this  me- 
moir of  Lord  Macaulay  :  they  will  not  know 
more  of  him  than  before,  either  as  a  states- 
man, an  author,  or  a  man.  It  is  difficult, 
doubtless,  for  an  old  friend  to  speak  out,  as 
to  an  old  friend";  it  is  difficult  (though  it  is 
not  generally  known)  for  a  great  historian, 
used  to  speak  in  rather  courteous  language 
of  men  whom  he  has  never  known,  to  speak 
the  simple  graphic  truth  of  a  great  man 
whom  he  has  known.  But,  as  a  contempo- 
rary statesman  well  observed,  *'  A  difficulty 
is  a  thing  to  be  overcome."  Dean  Milman 
should  not  have  published  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Macaulay  unless  he  felt  really  able  effectu- 
ally to  tell  the  public  something  about  him. 
As  matters  stand,  he  unquestionably  must 
know  that  he  has  told  very  little,  and  that 
what  he  has  told,  he  has  told  very  ineffec- 
tually. 

A  real  narrative  of  Lord  Macaulay's  ca- 
reer is  a  matter  of  great  public  importance, 
for  he  was  not  only  a  remarkable  man,  but 
the  very  last  of  a  remarkable  race.  Dean 
Milman  tells  us  that  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  "  dwell  with 
pride  "  on  his  success  in  gaining  a  Fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  "  On 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  such  fellow- 
ships to  young  men  of  high  promise  and 
ability  but  of  scanty  means,  he  always  in- 
sisted with  great  earnestness,  and  depre- 
cated any  change  in  the  academical  system 
which  should  diminish  the  number  of  such 
foundations,  held,  as  he  would  recount  with 
his  unfailing  memory,  by  so  many  of  our 
first  public  men." 

The  connection  between  college  and  pub- 
lic Hfe,  between  the  Union  Debating  Soci- 

*  Brief  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaulny.  Bv  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  With  Portrait 
from  Recliman's  picture. 


ety,  in  which  Macaulay  first  distinguished 
himself,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  so  soon  after  distinguished  him- 
self, is  now  broken.  The  old  aristocratic 
system  of  parliamentary  representation  oc- 
casionally, far  more  rarely  than  is  often 
said,  but  still  sometimes  selected  attractive 
young  men  without  money,  but  with  tongues 
and  brains  and  presence,  to  embellish  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  collegiate  reputa- 
tion was  then  a  parliamentary  introduction. 
But  it  would  not  answer  to  try  it  on  Mr. 
Brand  now.  He  is  the  most  courteous  of 
men  to  persons  of  liberal  sentiments,  but  he 
would  say  ;  "  Sir,  I  am  sure  your  literary  at- 
tainments will  give  you  the  greatest  pleasr- 
ure,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  your  literary 
honors  indicate  great  ability.  But  business 
is  business.  You  said  you  were  from  Lin- 
coln, I  think?  Do  you  Icnow  any  one  at 
Lincoln — I  mean,  any  one  who  is  any  good  ? 
I  regret  to  say  that  boroughs  in  general  like 
persons  of  advanced  opinions  and  large 
means.  Your  opinions  are  cultivated,  edu- 
cated— not  advanced  (it  is  all  the  same),  and 
your  means,  I  regret  to  hear,  are  limited.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  unless  you  have  any  local 
interest  anywhere,  I  can't  do  much  for  you." 
Standing  up :  "  The  local  people  are  tyran- 
nical now.  The  small  attorneys  and  the 
large  grocers  give  away  political  life." 
"  Thirty  years  ago,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  a 
young  Whig,  of  high  and  blameless  charac- 
ter, popular  with  his  friends,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  oratorical  power  in  the  Debating 
Rooms  at  Cambridge  (he  delivered  one 
speech  in  London,  we  believe,  at  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting,  which  made  some  noise), 
and  the  acknowledged  author  of  such  arti- 
cles in  one  of  the  two  popular  journals  of 
the  day,  could  not  but  command  the  atten- 
tion, and  awaken  the  hopes  of  his  party." 
A  great  nobleman  "  offered  a  scat  in  Parlia- 
ment to  the  author  of  the  admirable  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  lievieio."  It  is  like  a  ro- 
mance of  political  intellect  to  read  of  such 
things.  How  many  splendid  articles — how 
many  speeches  at  Exeter  Hall  or  Cambridge 
— are  now  equal  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  ? 
Practical  men  know  that  a  lifetime  might  be 
spent  in  such  things,  and  yet  the  object 
sought  for  be  no  nearer. 

Lord  Macaulay  had  a  vision  of  what  he 
was  doing  during  the  great  Reform  debates. 
The  opposition  cried  out  unceasingly  that 
the  breed  of  young  aspirants,  of  academical 
debaters,  was  in  danger.    But  he  replied : 
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"No  particular  man  is  necessary  to  the 
State.  We  may  depend  on  it  that  if  we  pro- 
vide the  country  with  popular  institutions, 
those  institutions  will  provide  it  with  great 
And  he  may  be  right  yet.     The  ul- 


men.' 


timate  effects  of  the  great  Reform  Act  are  too 
great  to  be  decided  in  an  incidental  paren- 
thesis, and  the  time  is  yet  too  early  perhaps  to 
speak  of  them  confidently.  But  of  one  con- 
clusion we  may  be  sure.  There  is  an  end 
of  young  Macaulays.  Other  great  men  of 
different  form  and  nature  we  may  hope  to 
sec.  But  no  town  constituency  will  ever 
send  to  Parliament  a  scholar  from  Cambridge 
without  a  friend  in  the  borough,  and  with- 
out a  penny  in  the  world. 

It  is  of  the  more  importance  that  we  should 
have  a  delineation  of  Lord  Macaulay's  ca- 
reer, not  only  because  he  was  the  last  of  the 
great  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  but 
also  because  this  career  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  peculiar  greatness  which  he  at- 
tained. A  principal  characteristic  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  writings  is  their  masterhj  man- 
liness. The  words  are  the  words  of  the 
scholar ;  the  illustrations  are  the  illustra- 
tions of  one  whose  memory  revelled  in  the 
stores  of  literature  :  but  the  ideas  are  the 
ideas  of  a  practical  statesman — of  one  who 
had  sat  in  Cabinets,  made  great  speeches, 
lived  a  political  life,  spoken  evil  of  men  in 
Parliament,  and  suffered  evil  from  their 
speaking.  Lord  Macaulay  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  daring  man  ;  but  even  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  be  brilliant  on  political  busi- 
ness unless  he  knew  that  business.  There 
was  a  thread  of  Scotch  caution  in  him,  an 
infinite  fund  of  sensible  good  judgment.  He 
would  ha\  e  shrunk  from  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  habits  and  lives  of  great  statesmen, 
unless  he  felt  that  he  knew  what  great  states- 
men were.  And  even  if  he  had  not  shrunk, 
if  he  had  been  bold  enough  to  venture,  he 
must  have  failed.  The  imagination  is  great 
in  essences,  but  bad  at  accidents.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  great  poet  to  conceive 
truly  and  picturesquely  the  interior  nature 
of  a  great  statesman,  to  speak  his  soliloquies, 
to  feel,  or  fancy  that  he  feels,  his  very  soul ; 
but  no  power  will  enable  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  peculiar  details  of  a  class  life, 
to  delineate  details^with  vividness  and  accu- 
racy, to  photograph  the  minutiae  of  exist- 
ence. Gibbon  said  he  could  never  have 
written  even  his  history  had  he  not  been  in 
Parliament.  And  if  such  specific  experi- 
ence was  essential  to  the  "Decline  and 
Fall,"  then  how  much  more  to  the  history  of 
Macaulay,  in  which  the  style  is  so  much 
more  graphic,  the  dangerous  littleness  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  the  facts  described 
far  better  known.  The  practical  vigor  with 
which  Macaulay's  imagination  lays  about  it, 


if  we  may  so  say  in  the  great  scenes  of  this 
world,  belongs  to  an  experience  which  he 
had  which  was  natural  in  tim.\s  gone  by, 
which  no  young  litterateur  however  sanguine 
as  to  his  fortune,  however  confident  as  to  his 
genius,  can  hope  to  have  again. 

Even  without  his  peculiar  career,  Macau- 
lay would  doubtless  have  been  a  striking 
writer.  He  had  by  nature  great  powers  of 
expression,  and  an  imagination  which,  if  not 
able  to  conceive  absolutely  new  forms  of  men 
or  things,  was  inexhaustibly  fertile*  in  illus- 
trations of  everything  which  such  experience 
as  it  had  presented  to  it.  It  was'  like  a 
multiplying  glass,  which  augmented  a  few 
ideas  not  marvellously  transcending  those 
of  other  men  into  a  succession  of  images 
altogether  surpassing  any  of  theirs.  But  if 
he  had  not  known  the  daily  warmth  of  po- 
litical combat,  those  works  would  have 
wanted  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  As  it 
is,  they  have  been  sneeringly  called  the  best 
of  ice-houses.  There  is  a  coldness  in  the 
words,  in  the  structure  of  the  style,  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  meaning,  which  all  sen- 
sitive readers  feel,  and  which  female  readers 
altogether  dislike.  The  political  struggles 
in  Macaulay's  history  are  as  living  as  the 
Homeric  battles  ;  if  their  warmth  did  not 
enliven,  if  their  breathing  vigor  did  not  ani- 
mate the  facts  around  them,  we  might  dis- 
like, if  we  did  not  shun,  the  Crystal  Palace 
of  history. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  great  writer  is  to 
be  in  love  with  his  own  meaning,  and  so 
Lord  Macaulay  was.  He  wanted  to  say  that. 
No  misgiving  as  to  the  inutility  of  literature, 
no  doubt  as  to  a  hearing,  no  scepticism,  no 
indifference,  prevented  him  from  pouring 
out  his  thoughts.  As  Sydney  Smith  said 
of  himself,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  animal 
to  write.  Foolish  people  fancy  that  by 
mimicking  his  style  they  can  imitate  his 
career  and  emulate  his  fame.  But  no  man 
whose  thoughts  rushed  from  him  like  Ma- 
caulay's, copies  another  man's  words.  He 
is  too  occupied  with  his  own  things.  Ma- 
caulay's style  was  original,  because  it  was  the 
natural  expression  of  an  eager  and  peculiar 
mind.  But  there  is  no  magic  in  it.  In  the 
hands  of  a  slow  and  dull  man,  that  rhythm 
will  be  slow  because  he  is  so,  and  it  will 
be  dull,  too,  because  its  physical  mind,  its 
mere  cadence,  was  monotonous. 

We  hope  that  ere  the  memory  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  peculiarities  fades  into  disputa- 
ble tradition,  some  competent  person  will 
do  what  Dean  Milman  has  neglected.  We 
do  not  want  a  pompous  eulogy  of  the  great 
historian — any  one  can  write  that.  We 
want,  from  some  of  those  who  knew  him 
well,  a  quiet  description  of  the  man  as  he 
lived,  and  as  he  was. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
VITALITY  VERSUS   DISEASE. 

The  term  "  vitality,"  or  "  vital  force,"  is 
employed  to  designate  that  power  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  production  and  growth  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
shown  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  so-called 
physical  forces,  light,  heat,  electricity,  etc., 
and  appears  different  to  them  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  relations  to  matter. 
Of  all  the  forces  observed  in  nature,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful,  and  possesses 
for  us  the  greatest  interest.  To  vital  force, 
man  owes  not  only  his  existence,  but  also 
his  growth  and  nutrition,  his  power  of  re- 
sisting the  invasion  of  disease,  of  repairing 
injuries,  of  recovery  from  disease,  and  of 
reproducing  his  species.  Hypothetically, 
vital  force  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to 
be  equally  powerful  in  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  ;  but  as  the  force  of  gravity  may  be 
affected  by  various  perturbations  in  matter, 
so  the  vital  force  by  which  animals  are  pro- 
duced, grow,  resist  disease,  and  repair  in- 
juries, is  subject  to  many  variations  from 
the  normal  standard,  and  is  misdirected, 
enfeebled,  or  lost  by  various  antagonistic 
agencies  which  interfere  with  its  due  devel- 
opment and  ultimate  purposes. 

In  a  recently  published  medical  work,* 
Dr.  Horace  Dobell  has  advanced  some  in- 
genious considerations  regarding  this  vital 
force,  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  the  de- 
velopment of  disease.  Some  of  his  deduc- 
tions have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  public 
health,  and  on  this  account  possess  interest 
for  general  readers.  "We  purpose,  there- 
fore, in  this  article  to  give  in  brief  outline 
some  of  the  ideas  gathered  from  a  perusal 
of  his  book,  divested  of  the  somewhat  ob- 
scure  phraseology  which  the  author  has 
adopted,  and  with  such  illustration  as  may 
be  understood  by  non-professional  readers. 

The  study  of  vital  force,  as  exhibited  in 
the  healthy  human  body,  is  surrounded  by 
great  difficulties,  but  still  greater  beset  the 
investigation  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  those  perturbations  in  vital  ac- 
tion which  are  observed  during  disease.  By 
careful  study  and  observation,  we  may, 
however,  learn  something  concerning  the 
amount  of  vitality  apportioned  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  at  different  periods  of  life,  when 

*  Lectures  on  the  Germs  and  Vestiges  of  Disease, 
etc.    By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.    1861. 
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the  body  is  in  a  normal  state  ;  and  we  have 
also  the  power  of  ascertaining  by  what 
agencies  healthy  vitality  is  opposed,  and  at 
last,  it  may  be,  overpowered. 

Experience  teaches,  then,  that  if  the  hu- 
man body  be  sound,  it  can,  within  reason- 
able limits,  repair  injuries,  heal  wounds, 
and  emerge  from  accidental  diseases,  with- 
out any  serious  deterioration  of  health. 

The  physician  can  measure  with  great 
nicety  the  amount  of  resistance  which 
healthy  vitality  will  oppose  to  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  certain  poisons.  He  knows, 
for  example,  within  certain  limits,  the  quan- 
tities of  various  potent  poisons  which  may 
be  taken  into  the  system  without  producing 
disease  or  death,  and  how  much  is  needed 
to  produce  a  fatal  result.  A  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  is  easily  disposed  of  by  a  person 
in  health,  and  no  harm  ensues ;  but  arsenic, 
if  given  in  large  doses  even  to  a  healthy 
person,  outweighs  the  resistance  vitahty  can 
oppose  to  it,  and  death  takes  place.  The 
physician  knows  further,  that  whenever 
health  has  been  deteriorated  from  any  cause, 
and  vital  force  rendered  feebler,  the  resist- 
ance the  body  can  oppose  to  noxious  agents 
is  proportionately  lessened,  and  a  smaller 
dose  of  poison  leads  to  a  fatal  result.  These 
remarks  are  true,  not  only  in  reference  to 
mineral  poisons,  but  also  to  the  subtile 
poisons  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  of 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  the 
like.  These  deleterious  agents  cannot  be 
weighed  in  scales  as  we  weigh  arsenic  and 
strychnine ;  but  it  is  known  equally  of  all, 
that  a  large  dose  is  enough  to  kill  even  a 
vigorous  person,  and  that  he  may  recover 
from  a  smaller  one.  A  feeble  person,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  borne  down  and  over- 
powered even  by  a  small  quantity  of  one  of 
these  poisons,  and  life  is  soon  extinguished. 
Men  and  women  endowed  with  a  large 
amount  of  vitality,  may  be  able  to  resist  an 
epidemic  influence  altogether,  or  at  least 
have  fair  chances  of  perfect  recovery  from 
it.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
enfeebled  by  adverse  sanitary  influences,  are 
the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  most  certainly 
succumb. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  fact, 
that  certain  conditions  of  life  arc  much  more 
favorable  to  health  than  others.  Impure 
air,  improper  food,  intemperate  habits, 
scanty  clothing,   and  overhard  work,   en- 
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feeble  the  health  and  undermine  the  consti- 
tution. In  other  words,  they  depress  the 
vital  force,  and  render  it  liable  to  extinc- 
tion. 

Unfavorable  conditions  of  life,  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  the  general  health,  will 
not  only  predispose  persons  to  take  prevail- 
ing diseases,  and  render  convalescence  from 
them  imperfect,  but  will  produce  maladies 
specially  their  own.  Every  physician's  note- 
book contains  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this. 
Take  the  case  of  one  of  Dr.  Dobell's  pa- 
tients. This  gentleman  had  had  singular 
advantages  throughout  life.  His  physician 
on  being  summoned,  learns  that  he  is  eighty- 
two  years  of  age ;  that  he  was  born  in  the 
country,  of  healthy  parents ;  was  during 
childhood  appropriately  clothed  and  fed, 
and  encouraged  during  boyhood  in  all  sports 
and  amusements  conducive  to  health  at  his 
time  of  life.  His  education  was  carefully 
superintended,  but  the  brain  never  over- 
taxed; and  he  was  allowed  to  mix  freely 
with  young  people  of  both  sexes,  whose  ex- 
ample was  likely  to  have  no  injurious  effect 
upon  him.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  constantly 
forewarned  against  indulging  in  any  habit 
which  might  introduce  disease  into  his  pure 
blood,  and  had  the  good  sense,  when  away 
from  restraint,  to  avoid  all  excesses.  He 
had  the  various  ailments  of  children,  broken 
bones,  alld  dislocations  from  accident,  colds, 
and  fevers.  He  had  passed  through  the 
duties  and  trials  of  adult  life  common  to 
all;  but  vigor  and  strength,  arising  from 
healthy  conditions  of  existence,  brought  him 
through  all  scarcely  injured.  Little  more  is 
to  be  elicited  by  medical  examination  than 
failure  of  power,  and  simple  decay  from  old 
age.  At  eighty-two,  he  sinks  gradually  out 
of  life  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

In  contrast  to  this,  place  the  history  of 
another  patient,  a  woman  aged  forty ;  the 
mother  of  eight  children.  Her  medical  man 
finds  her  propped  up  in  bed  with  a  solitary 
pillow,  the  lack  of  others  being  compensated 
for  by  the  assistance  of  a  stool.  Her  face 
is  pale,  hor  lips  livid,  drops  of  perspiration 
stand  on  her  brow,  and  she  is  unable  to  lie 
down,  lest  life  should  cease  with  the  act  of 
breathing.  A  distressing  cough  harasses 
the  patient  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  the 
anxiety  of  countenance  after  each  paroxysm 
is  past,  shows  how  severe  has  been  the 
struggle  to  set  respiration  once  more  agoing. 


The  legs  and  body  are  swollen  to  twice  their 
ordinary  thickness,  and  the  pain  endured 
suggests  to  the  patient's  mind  the  hope  that 
death  may  soon  bring  her  deliverance  from 
suffering.  Her  history  is  briefly  this  :  She 
has  all  her  life  inhabited  a  stable-yard  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Drury  Lane.  Born  of 
healthy  parents,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland,  and  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Lon- 
don, her  youthful  gambols  were  limited  to 
the  stable-yard  just  mentioned,  with  a  gal- 
lery running  round  it,  inhabited  by  a  crowded 
colony  of  her  fellow-countrymen.  Beyond 
an  occasional  excursion  into  Holborn  or 
Long  Acre,  she  had,  as  a  child,  rarely 
strayed  far  from  home,  and  a  hop-picking 
excursion  into  Kent,  of  a  fortnight's  dura- 
tion, was  all  she  had  ever  seen  of  the  coun- 
try even  as  an  adult.  As  a  young  woman 
she  had  been  much  exposed  to  inclemencies 
of  season  while  hawking  fruit.  She  had 
frequently  been  stinted  of  food,  and  been 
half  clad  during  the  winter.  In  addition  to 
various  common  complaints  of  infancy,  she 
had,  as  the  result  of  living  in  impure  air, 
and  being  supplied  with  insufficient  or  im- 
proper nutriment;  been  deformed  by  rickets. 
Repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism  had  re- 
sulted in  an  aggravated  form  of  heart  dis- 
ease. To  these  morbid  conditions  was 
added  a  liver-complaint,  probably  induced 
by  spirit-drinking.  The  sum  total  of  evils 
was  made  up  by  the  supervention  of  dropsy, 
which,  as  the  combined  result  of  heart  and 
liver  disease,  was  beyond  all  medical  skill 
to  cure,  the  office  of  the  physician  being 
limited  to  the  mitigation  of  sufiering. 

In  these  histories  the  influence  of  the  at- 
tendant conditions  of  life  is  strongly  ex- 
emplified.    The  first  patient  beginning  life 
with  a  sound  constitution,  and  being  sur- 
j  rounded    by  favorable    circumstances,   ac- 
!  quired  none  of  those  diseases  which  arise 
'  from  opposing  conditions,  and  having  shaken 
I  off  the  effects  of  all  accidental  ailments,  goes 
j  through  life  with  organs  unimpaired,  until 
at  a  ripe  old  age  he  dies ;  scarcely  from  dis- 
I  ease,  but  from  natural  decay.     The  second 
'patient,  equally  healthy  at  first,  has  been 
;  exposed  to  adverse  conditions  from  birth, 
'  and  the  result  is  that  she  has  become  satu- 
'  rated  with  disease    before   middle   age   is 
passed,  and  bears  the  impress  in  each  in- 
jured organ  of  the  various  disadvantages 
which  she  has  encountered. 
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The  case  of  the  female  patient  is  happily 
an  extreme  one,  and  the  attendant  condi- 
tions are  only  to  be  found  among  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people.  There  are,  however, 
a  great  number  of  our  fellow-beings  who, 
although  not  so  far  exposed  to  morbific  in- 
fluences that  mortal  diseases  ensue,  yet  have 
their  health  so  far  deteriorated  by  various 
causes,  that  they  become  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  prevailing  maladies,  and  have  a  con- 
siderably diminished  chance  of  emerging 
from  them  successfully.  The  variations  in 
the  amount  of  healthy  resistance  to  disease, 
and  in  recovery  from  it,  are  very  great,  and 
are  perhaps  in  no  two  persons  the  same. 
These  variations  are  mainly  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  system  as  determined  by  the 
existence  or  absence  of  any  hereditary  taint ; 
by  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  subjected ;  by  the  presence 
of  other  diseases  at  the  same  time ;  and  by 
the  effects  of  diseases  which  have  previously 
existed.  Suppose,  as  instanced  by  Dr. 
Dobell,  a  party  of  friends,  all  apparently  in 
good  health,  meeting  at  a  funeral,  going  to- 
gether into  a  damp,  unwarmed  cemetery 
chapel  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  returning 
together  all  to  complain  that  they  have 
taken  a  severe  chill.  They  dine  together, 
and  go  to  their  homes.  As  the  result  of  the 
chill,  one  suffers  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever;  one  has  swelling  of  the  body  and 
limbs  ;  one  jaundice ;  one  bronchitis ;  while 
the  rest  get  a  restless  night,  a  cold  in  the 
head,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  variations  is  difficult 
and  intricate,  but  they  may  frequently  be 
traced  with  great  accuracy  to  the  causes 
just  alluded  to. 

The  inter-dependence  of  one  deviation 
from  health  upon  another  is  constantly  re- 
marked ;  and  the  links  of  connection  pass- 
ing between  various  diseases,  make  the  chain 
almost  interminable.  It  is  curious  and  in- 
structive to  trace  out  with  our  author  how 
the  germs  and  vestiges  of  disease,  from  what- 
ever source  they  come,  may  not  only  invite 
other  diseases,  but  actually  be  the  causes  of 
fatality  in  certain  diseases,  which,  but  for 
their  presence,  would  not  probably  termi- 
nate in  death.  The  term  Ancemia  is  applied 
by  physicians  to  a  condition  of  the  body 
characterized  by  a  deficiency  of  the  red  glob- 
ules of  the  blood.  The  sldn  grows  waxy, 
the  lips  lose  their  color,  and  all  the  tissues 


become  pale.  Anaemia  may  result  from  im- 
perfect recovery  after  any  disease,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  bad  feeding  and  clothing,  or 
irregular  habits.  In  young  children  its 
appearance  is  soon  followed  by  rickety  and 
deformed  bones.  The  constitutional  state 
which  immediately  precedes  distortion  of 
the  bones,  is  evidenced  by  late  dentition, 
and  by  the  union  of  the  bones  in  the  skull  be- 
ing retarded.  Then  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  shafts  to 
bend;  the  spine  grows  crooked,  the  chest 
becomes  contracted,  and  the  child  pigeon- 
breasted.  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  rickets,  so  is  the  amount  of  deformity, 
and  a  certain  arrest  of  development  taking 
place  at  the  same  time,  a  figure  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  even  in  adult  age  is  dwarf- 
like, and  stunted  in  all  its  proportions.  The 
skeleton  once  deformed  by  rickets,  the  body 
is  exposed  to  a  host  of  dangers.  The  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  body  are  performed  im- 
perfectly, and  a  liability  to  many  diseases  is 
acquired.  Rickets  can  be  traced  as  the  dis- 
tinct cause  of  death  in  numerous  diseases, 
which,  but  for  its  effects,  would  not  prove 
fatal.  Bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
whooping-cough,  measles,  are  very  danger- 
ous affections  in  rickety  patients.  In  these 
diseases,  the  respiratory  organs  arc  unusu- 
ally taxed,  and  the  deformity  of  the  chest 
renders  defective  the  mechanical  power  by 
which  inspiration  is  performed.  Thus  a 
small  amount  of  mucus  blocks  up  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  an  impediment  is  offered  to  the 
entrance  of  air,  and  as  this  cannot  be  over- 
come, the  patient  dies. 

Fatty  degeneration  bears  a  somewhat  like 
relation  as  a  cause  of  death.  The  arteries  of 
the  brain  are  liable  to  have  their  coats  in- 
sidiously softened  and  made  friable  by  fatty 
degeneration.  When  the  strength  of  the 
vessels  is  so  impaired,  their  coats  give  way 
the  moment  any  unusual  pressure  is  put  upon 
them ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  man  in 
the  apparent  enjoyment  of  good  health  is 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy,  and  if  he  sur- 
vives the  stroke,  he  is  probably  hopelessly 
paralytic  afterwards.  A  person  having  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  is  perhaps  not  in 
such  danger  of  sudden  death  as  is  commonly 
supposed ;  but  if  attacked  by  fever,  bron- 
chitis, or  other  lung  disease — in  which  ex- 
aggerated action  of  the  heart  is  needed  to 
drive  the  blood  current  through  the  lungs — 
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the  weakened  organ  proves  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  the  patient  dies. 

These  facts  show  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Tarious  forms  of  pestilence,  which  stalk  about 
obvious  to  all,  there  may  be  germs  and  ves- 
tiges of  disease  lurking  in  the  constitution, 
and  stealthily  growing  into  serious  ailments ; 
or  being  present,  and  giving  little  evidence 
of  their  existence  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  yet  be  the  cause  of  death,  on 
the  supervention  of  another  disease,  which, 
but  for  their  aid,  would  not  inflict  mortal  in- 
jury. So  insidious  are  the  effects  of  some  of 
these  germs  of  disease,  that  although  daily 
recognized  by  physicians,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bills  of  mortality  as  causes  of 
death,  the  deaths  produced  by  them  being 
registered  under  the  superadded  ailment. 
Aneemia  and  fatty  degeneration  are,  undoubt- 
edly, the  indirect  causes  of  death  in  many 
instances,  and  yet  they  have  no  place  in  the 
registrar- general's  returns. 

The  germs  and  vestiges  of  disease,  there- 
fore, viewed  m  their  remote  consequences  to 
individuals,  have  an  importance  not  gener- 
ally attributed  to  them  ;  but  they  have  also 
an  importance  in  another  and  wider  sense — 
in  their  remote  consequences  to  the  health 
of  communities.  Parents  cannot  suff'er  per- 
manent deterioration  of  health  without  trans- 
mitting that  deterioration  to  their  subse- 
quent offspring,  and  thus  the  feebleness  of 
parents  becomes  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  their  children.  Seeing  that  crowds  of  our 
fellow-beings  live  habitually  under  condi- 
tions which  must  have  the  eff'ect  of  under- 
mining their  strength  and  vigor,  one  may 
not  without  reason  apprehend,  that  unless 
some  advantageous  change  of  circumstances 
occurs,  their  progeny  must  eventually  die 
out,  or  at  best  become  a  feeble  and  degen- 
erate race.  In  an  article  in  Ihe  Times,  four 
years  ago,  this  subject  is  thus  graphically 
noticed : — 

"  To  understand  this,  and  be  too  sure  of 
it,  we  have  only  to  take  a  walk  through  any 
of  our  populous  quarters — Shoreditch,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  the  Borough,  Lambeth,  all  the 
river-side,  Clerkenwell,  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
and  those  numerous  smaller  districts  of 
which  the  working-classes,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  obtained  inalienable  pos- 
session. Take  them  at  the  hours  when  they 
show — going  to  their  work  or  returning  from 
it,  or  making  their  purchases,  or  cooling 
themselves  in  the  open  air ;  look  at  them, 


and  please  remember  that  when  you  have 
deducted  half  a  million  people  rather  better 
off',  there  remain  two  millions  of  the  sort  you 
see  before  you.  Can  it  be  possible  that  they 
boast  the  same  blood,  the  same  country,  the 
same  wholesome  diet  and  generous  nature, 
as  the  John  Bull  of  story  ?  Whither  have 
fled  his  rosy  hue,  his  cheerful  smile,  his 
round  outline,  his  plump  cheeks,  and  brisk 
gait?  That  is  the  myth;  this  is  the  fact. 
Divest  the  crowd  of  everything  that  may  be 
considered  peculiar  and  accidental ;  take  the 
average,  or  rather  the  whole  without  excep- 
tion, and  reflect  that  these  are  the  children 
that  are  to  he  our  future  men  and  women — 
these  before  us  are  the  men  and  loomen  that 
are  to  give  us  more  children — to  breed  them, 
to  teach  them,  and  train  them,  and  make 
them  men  and  women.  Shocking  as  it  may 
seem,  a  plague  once  in  twenty  years  seems 
but  a  light  evil  to  so  low  a  condition  of 
humanity." 

These  remarks  refer  particularly  to  the 
poor,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  en- 
tailed upon  them  by  penury,  ignorance,  and 
improvidence.  But  their  more  fortunate 
and  richer  brethren  are  not  exempt  from  the 
causes  of  physical  deterioration,  and  if  not 
equally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  insure  healthy  vitality,  are  often  careless 
in  observing  them,  and  so  self-indulgent, 
that  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  which  are  not 
easily  eradicated.  The  sufferer  from  gout, 
proud  it  may  be  of  his  aristocratic  malady, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  the  pain  he  en- 
dures as  specially  his  own  affair,  may  proba- 
bly be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  more  fre- 
quent his  attacks,  and  the  more  he  becomes 
imbued  with  the  gouty  poison,  the  larger 
crop  of  germs  of  disease  he  transmits  to  his 
children.  The  student  by  profession,  who 
leads  a  sedentary  life,  and  neglects  physical 
exercise,  undermines  equally  mental  and  bod- 
ily vigor.  The  voluptuary  who  eats,  drinks, 
and  sleeps  beyond  what  nature  requires  j  the 
libertine  who  wastes  his  strength  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures,  all  pay  the  forfeit  in  an  im- 
pairment of  vitality ;  in  a  shortening  of  their 
own  term  of  life,  and  in  producing  feeble  and 
degenerate  successors. 

The  province  of  the  true  physician  is  ob- 
viously not  limited  to  the  cure  of  serious  ill- 
nesses, and  the  relief  of  painful  ones.  He 
has  an  equally  important  duty  to  fulfil  in 
tracing  upwards  to  their  source  the  feeders  of 
the  broad  stream  of  disease  and  death ;  in 
checking  the  very  beginnings  of  that  death- 
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tide,  which,  like  the  well-springs  at  the 
source  of  some  great  river,  are  small  and 
imperceptible  at  first,  but  soon  swell  to  be- 
come a  great  flood. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  first  deviations  from  health 
are  remediable  when  sufficiently  early  pre- 
cautigns  are  observed,  and  the  vitiating 
conditions  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are 
detected  and  removed.  Ignorance  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
health  is  no  doubt  wide   spread  and  deep 


rooted,  but  the  science  of  preventive  medi- 
cine has  in  our  days  made  great  progress, 
and  the  efi'orts  of  various  sanitary  associa- 
tions deserve  all  praise.  To  the  ignorant 
and  intelligent  alike,  it  is  to  be  recommended 
that  they  should  not  regard  slight  deviations 
from  health  as  unworthy  of  regard.  The  in- 
convenience from  impaired  health,  without 
actual  sickness  may  be  slight  and  transient, 
but  if  of  longer  duration  or  frequent  recur- 
rence, it  may  not  "  safely  be  trusted  to 
time,  or  to  an  old  wife's  nostrum." 


MONCKTON  MILNES'  MONOLOGUE. 

"  And  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  the  only  sound  I  heard." — Monckton 

MiLNES. 

I  CAME  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 

With  a  strong  speech  full  of  life, 
To  prove  it  well  to  marry 

The  sister  of  one's  wife. 
I  moved  the  second  reading, 

And  no  one  said  a  word, 
And  tlic  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  the  only  sound  I  heard. 

The  man  who  sits  for  Pontefract 

Of  course  a  bridge  must  break  : 
I'll  break  the  matrimonial  bridge 

For  the  ancient  borough's  sake — 
For  a  man  to  marry  his  grandmother 

Perhaps  may  seem  absurd, 
But  a  scru]ilc  as  to  tiie  hidy's  ago 

Was  the  only  sound  I  heard. 

My  good  friend  Robert  Collier 

Said,  "  I'll  help  you  all  I  can  : 
I  think  that  any  woman 

Ouglit  to  marry  any  man." 
Quoth  I,  "  Then  marry  your  sister." 

Quoth  ho  ''  That  never  occurred 
To  my  mind.     The  sister  of  one's  wife 

Was  the  lady  of  whom  I  heard." 

Up  got  Lord  Robert  Cecil, — 

Most  logical  was  Ire, — 
And  he  said,  "  If  you  follow  Mr.  Milnes 

You  must  legalize  bigamy." 
By  a  syllogistic  process 

Ho  proved  me  rather  absurd, 
And  the  moan  of  bigamists  oppressed 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Then  Walpole  quoted  Shakspeare, 

And  Tacitus  also — 
And  told  mo  I  was  a  poet, 

Whicli  I  didn't  exactly  know. 
A  really  serious  compliment 

To  his  chaff  would  have  been  preferred. 
But  a  laugh  from  the  Opposition 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 


Then  up  I  got  and  told  them 

That  canonical  law  was  bosh  : 
"  If  a  man  mayn't  marry  liis  aunt  or  niece. 

Your  marriage  law  wont  wash. 
If  I  like  the  sister  of  my  wife 

I'll  marry  her — like  a  bird." 
But  ironical  cheers  from  the  Tories 

Were  the  only  sound  I  heard. 
—Press.  C. 


Wb  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  till  this 
story  is  confirmed  on  "  authority  "  much 
"  higher "  in  point  of  veracity  than  that  of 
His  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  we  shall  attach 
very  little  importance  to  it.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  his  failings  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  man  ;  but  the  king  is  not  to  be  believed,  nor 
is  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Peel,  or 
Canning,  to  bo  sullied  by  anything  that  fell 
from  his  lijis.  Ho  liad  become  by  this  time 
not  only  the  greatest  liar  in  his  three  kingdoms, 
but  simply  destitute  of  the  sense  of  truth.  Ho 
"  had  not  truth  enough  in  him  to  make  a  lie." 
This  very  chapter  contains  evidence  of  the  verac- 
ity as  well  as  of  the  kingly  politeness  of  tho 
'*  first  gentleman  in  England." — Saturday  Re- 
view. 


We  have  received  a  prospectus  announcing 
the  projected  publication  of  a  new  journal,  on  a 
plan  which  will  be  novel  in  the  present  day,  al- 
though it  is  an  extension  of  the  old  system  of 
"  news-letters,"  which  once  circulated  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  paper  is  to  be  called 
the  London  Correspondent,  and  cvety  article  in  it 
will  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  similar  to 
the  letters  of  "London  Correspondents"  in 
provincial  papers,  only  that  these  will  embrace 
almost  every  topic,  and  ho  written  by  men  of 
established  reputation.  The  idea  is  a  promis- 
ing one,  and  Mr.  Colman  Boroughs,  the  editor, 
is  competent  to  carry  it  out  with  success.  The 
new  journal  will  be  looked  for  with  some  little 
curiosity  by  the  public. — London  Review 
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BY  OUFv    CORPOnAL. 

Ha,  boys  !  what's  that  we  hear 
Out  of  the  South  so  clear  1 
Cannon  and  thunder-cheer, 

True  hearts  and  loy^al  !— 
Ay,  'tis  Dupont  at  work, 
Shellinf;  t!ie  snakes  that  lurk 

Down  by  Port  Royal. 

What's  this  from  old  Kentuck  ? 
There,  down  upon  his  luck. 
Puts  many  a  flying  scamp. 
What  could  you  offer 
To  stop  him  as  he  scuds  ? 
Not  all  the  baby-duds  * 

Hived  in  your  thieving  camp, 
Brack  Zollicoflfer ! 

Straight  through  Tennessee 
The  Flag  is  flapping  free — 

Ay,  nothing  shorter  ! 
But  first,  with  shot  and  shell. 
The  road  was  cleared  right  well — 
Ye  made  each  muzzle  tell. 

Brave  Foote  and  Porter ! 

Shear  the  old  Stripes  and  Stars 
Short,  for  the  bloody  Bars  ? 

No no  not  an  atom  ! 

How,  'neath  yon  cannon-smoke. 
Volley  and  charge  and  stroke. 
Roar  around  Roanoke  ! — 

Burnside  is  at  'em  ! 

Oh,  brave  lads  of  the  West, 
Joy  to  each  valiant  breast ! 
Three  days  of  steady  fight — 
Three  shades  of  stormy  night — 

Donelson  tumbles. 
SuiTender,  out  of  hand  ! 
"  Unchivalrous  demand !  " 

(So  Buckner  grumbles.) 

March  in,  stout  Grant  and  Smith, 
(Ah,  souls  of  pluck  and  pith  !) 
Aaul  down,  for  the  Old  Flag, 
That  black  and  bloody  rag — 
Twelve  thousand  in  a  bag  ! 

True  hearts  arc  overjoyed — 
But  half  as  many  scamper, 
(Ah,  there's  the  only  damper!) 
Through  the  very  worst  of  weathers, 
After  old  Fuss-and-Feathers 

And  foul  Barabbas-Floyd. 

Was't  funk  tjiat  made  them  flee  ? 
Nay — they're  as  bold  as  we — 
'Twas  their  bad  cause,  d'ye  see, 
^       Whereof  they  well  were  knowing 
(For  all  their  brag  and  blowing. 
Their  cussing  and  their  crowing). 

That  is  what  cowed  'em  ! 
Keep  the  Old  Flag  agoing — 

Crowd  'em,  boys,  crowd  'em  ! 

*  In  Zollicoffor's  camp,  it  seems,  were  found 
quantities  of  children's  clothes,  plundered  from 
loyal  houses  by  the  rebels,  and  carefully  preserved 
for  the  use  of  their  own  offspring. 


When  roll  our  ranks  afresh 
Right  into  foul  Sccesh  ? 

Ah,  'twould  be  tellin' — 
Stay — was  that  thunder  ** 
No — stand  from  under  . 

Hark  to  McClellan ! 

No  more  palaver ! 
Speeches  aint  glory — 
Sink  Whig  and  Tory  ! 
Rifle  clean,  bayonet  keen. 
These  tell  the  story ! 

— Hartford  Evening  Press, 


MARCH. 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

With  rushing  winds  and  gloomy  skies 
The  dark  and  stubborn  Winter  dies  ; 
Far-off*,  unseen.  Spring  faintly  cries. 
Bidding  her  earliest  child  arise  : 

March ! 

By  streams  still  held  in  icy  snare. 
On  Southern  hill-sides,  melting  bai^e, 
O'er  fields  that  motley  colors  wear, 
That  summons  fills  the  changeful  air : 

March ! 

What  though  conflicting  seasons  make 
Thy.days  their  field,  they  woo  or  shake 
The  sleeping  lids  of  Life  awake. 
And  Hope  is  stronger  for  thy  sake, 

March ! 

Then  from  thy  mountains,  ribbed  with  snow, 
Once  more  thy  rousing  bugle  blow. 
And  East  and  West,  and  to  and  fro. 
Proclaim  thy  coming  to  the  foe, 

March ! 

Say  to  the  picket,  chilled  and  numb. 
Say  to  the  camp's  impatient  hum. 
Say  to  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  : 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  I  come,  I  come  ! 

March ! 

Cry  to  the  waiting  hosts  that  stray 
On  sandy  seasides  far  away, 
By  marshy  isle  and  gleaming  bay, 
Where  Southern  March  is  Northern  May : 

March  ! 

Announce  thyself  with  welcome  noise. 
Where  Glory's  victor-eagles  poise 
Above  the  proud,  heroic  boys 
Of  Iowa  and  Illinois  : 

March ! 

Then  down  the  long  Potomac's  I'ne 
Shout  like  a  storm  on  hills  of  pine. 
Till  ramrods  ring  and  bayonets  shine  : 
"  Advance  !  the  Chieftain's  call  is  mine  : 

March  !  " 

— Tribune. 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
THE  COST  OF  COAL. 

In  the  midst  of  a  bare  and  barren  coun- 
try that  offered  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  possessed  every  element  that  could  im- 
press the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  gloom 
— in  the  midst  of  a  country  stretched  out  in 
an  interminable  flat,  with  here  and  there 
some  dark  gully  or  ravine,  or  some  little 
wood — brown  and  wintry  and  leafless — ^there 
stood  before  me  a  kind  of  tower  of  rough 
gray  stone,  of  mean  altitude,  and  surrounded 
Ijy  many  dingy  sheds  and  outbuildings. 

The  tower  itself  was  approached  on  one 
side  by  a  high  and  narrow  wooden  bridge, 
of  somewhat  slender  construction,  which  con- 
nected the  great  stone  building  with  a  large 
mound  or  hillock  at  a  little  distance,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps. 
The  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  strange  and 
sinister  apparatus  of  wheels  and  ropes  and 
beams.  This  apparatus,  raised  high  into  the 
air,  looked  like  the  machinery  of  a  rack,  and 
imparted  to  this  building  the  look  of  a  great 
lonely  torture-chamber,  or  a  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  wheels  and  the  ropes  which  went 
round  them  were  in  motion,  but  from  time 
to  time  they  would  stop  for  a  little  while,  and 
presently,  as  if  at  some  given  signal,  would 
turn  and  work  again,  revolving  noiselessly 
and  smoothly. 

The  inside  of  that  tower-like  building, 
with  the  grim  apparatus  above  it,  was  the 
end  and  destination  of  the  journey  which  I 
had  undertaken,  and  hardly  pausing  to  note 
what  is  here  set  down,  lest  that  dogged  res- 
olution which  I  felt  should  weaken  or  change, 
I  made  straight  for  the  flight  of  steps  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  giving  access  to  the 
building.  There  were  some  men  stationed 
on  those  steps  to  guard  the  place  from  in- 
truders ;  but  I  had  a  certain  password, 
which  I  spoke  as  they  advanced  to  meet  me, 
and  when  they  heard  it  they  stood  aside  and 
let  me  by. 

There  is  a  kind  of  half-averted  glance  with 
which  one  looks  towards  a  thing  that  one 
dreads  to  see,  approaching  it  with  hesitating 
eyes.  Just  thus  I  approach  the  mention  of 
what  is  to  come  with  a  half-reluctance,  and 
write  with  an  unwilling  hand  and  with  a 
hesitating  pen. 

I  paused  on  a  wooden  stage,  across  which 
a  bitter  wind  was  driving  keenly.  There 
yawned   at   my  feet  a  great  black  abyss, 
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fenced  in  by  a  wooden  rail.  Above  the 
abyss,  and  at  a  great  elevation  over  my  head, 
I  saw  what  I  had  seen  before  from  below, 
the  two  racklike  wheels.  They  were  still 
revolving  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  the 
sliding  ropes  which  passed  over  them  were 
lost  in  the  great  black  chasm  at  my  feet. 
Doubtless  the  wheels  were  so  arranged  as  to 
lower  or  to  raise  those  ropes  at  pleasure, 
and  now  they  were  raising  them,  silently, 
smoothly,  and  the  spiral  twist  of  the  cordage 
was  coming  up  out  of  the  darkness,  strand 
by  strand,  and  inch  by  inch.  There  were 
two  ropes,  one  thicker  and  whiter  than  the 
other,  and  they  were  both  ascending. 

What  a  depth  that  dark  hole  must  be  that 
those  ropes  should  go  on  rising  and  rising 
out  of  it,  and  still  the  line  not  come  to  an 
end  !  I  watched  it  long,  and  it  rose  and  rose 
still,  and  no  end  seemed  possible.  So  I  drew 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  black  hole,  and 
holding  firmly  to  a  wooden  rail  which  guarded 
it — holding  on  against  the  Demon  which  said 
**  Jump  in  " — I  looked  down  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  so  waited  straining  my  eyes,  and 
saying  "  No,"  as  the  Demon  said  "  Jump 
in." 

At  last,  as  I  watched,  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  one  of  the  ropes.  I  think  it  was 
turned  into  an  iron  chain  ;  and  in  the  next 
moment  two  strange-looking  and  darkly  clad 
men  appeared,  clinging  to  the  chain.  Swiftly 
they  rose  up  out  of  the  blackness  into  the 
light.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was 
more  of  a  burden  hanging  to  the  rope  than 
this,  for  the  chain  was  tightened  that  hung 
below  the  two  darkly  clad  men,  and  some- 
thing more  was  rising  out  of  the  dark  hole 
which  another  turn  of  the  wheel  would  bring 
to  light. 

The  end  of  the  chain  that  hung  below  was 
clasped  and  girt  about  the  bodies  of  two 
dead  men.  It  was  grappled  about  their 
waists,  and  so  their  heads  had  fallen  back, 
their  faces  were  turned  up  to  the  sky,  their 
hair  streaming  down  in  ragged  locks,  their 
arms  and  legs  swung  helplessly  and  heavily, 
and  the  weight  of  death  was  in  every  limb 
and  in  every  part  of  every  limb.  This  ghastly 
apparition  rose  out  of  the  black  abyss,  and 
it  was  not  a  drea'm.  While  I  was  looking, 
the  second  rope  turned  into  a  chain,  and  one 
strangly  clad  man,  with  a  pale  face,  clung  to 
it.  Below  him  there  hung  grappled  to  the 
end  of  the  chain  a  single  corpse,  with  stream^ 
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ing  locks  and  upturned  face,  like  the  others, 
and  with  powerless  limbs  that  hung  down  as 
if  the  darkness  claimed  them,  and  was  loath 
to  give  them  up.  This  was  not  a  dream 
either. 

I  left  the  platform  chilled  to  the  soul,  and 
with  a  blank  and  sickening  heart ;  and  de- 
scending again  the  stone  steps,  I  passed 
round  the  tower-like  building  to  its  other  side, 
and  looked  up  to  where  the  high  and  long  via- 
duct of  wood  was  to  be  seen  bridging  across 
the  space  between  the  tower  and  the  great 
mound  or  hillock  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before.  I  saw  that  at  the  farther  end  of  it, 
and  all  about  the  mound,  and  on  the  flat 
ground  beneath,  was  gathered  a  great  con- 
course of  pale  and  silent  people,  who  all 
looked  towards  the  tower  and  towards  the 
high  and  slender  viaduct  or  bridge.  While 
I  waited,  and  looked  with  them  in  the  same 
direction,  I  saw  a  low  truck  pushed  out  from 
the  tower  and  wheeled  swiftly  across  the 
bridge,  and  on  that  truck  was  a  black  coffin. 
Presently  a  tall  and  gaunt  figure  of  very 
strange  appearance,  with  long  hair  and  beard 
floating  out  on  the  cold  wind,  came  after  the 
coffin  from  within  the  tower,  and  he  leaned 
over  the  bridge,  his  figure  showing  against 
the  sky,  and  he  pointed  suddenly  towards 
the  coffin  as  it  rolled,  and  cried  aloud  to  the 
people  below  and  around : — 

"  This  is  Christopher  Wandless  ! " 

I  saw  all  this.  The  dark  stone  building, 
and  the  high  bridge  and  the  coffin  wheeled 
across  it,  and  the  gaunt  man  who  called  out 
the  name  of  him  who  lay  within  it.  And 
this  was  not  some  strange  stage  play.  It 
was  not  a  picture  from  some  new  Dance  of 
Death.     It  was  not  a  dream.     It  was  reality. 

I  went,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  great 
mound  on  which  the  crowd  was  assembled, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  I  saw  a  train  of  carts  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds  waiting  to  receive  the 
dead,  some  with  straw  in  them  to  give  the 
corpse  a  softer  bed.  When  a  coffin  was 
brought  down  from  the  mound  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  carts,  those  who  had  not  been 
able,  for  the  press  upon  the  hillock  above,  to 
get  near  and  look  upon  the  dead  man's  face, 
would  crowd  round  the  cart,  and  clamber  up 
upon  it,  and  stand  upon  th'e  wheels,  and  the 
coffin-lid  would  be  pushed  aside,  and  all  who 
could  get  a  chance  would  gaze  upon  the  sight 
within  it. 
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And  as  I  looked  towards  the  stone  build- 
ing with  the  high  structure  of  beams  and 
wheels  above  it,  I  saw  that  those  wheels 
were  still  revolving  slowly,  and  the  ropes 
again  ascending.  Again  the  dark  truck  was 
pushed  out  upon  the  wooden  viaduct,  and 
this  time  it  was  followed  by  another  ;  then, 
as  before,  the  weird  figure  of  the  man  with 
the  long  hair  and  beard  was  seen  upon  the 
bridge,  and  again  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  coffins,  and  again  he  called  aloud  to 
the  people  :— 

"  These  are  John  Liddell  and  Oswald 
Gleghorn ! " 

After  I  had  stood  looking  up  at  that  ter- 
rible bridge  for  a  time,  watching  the  rolling 
of  the  coffins,  and  listening  to  the  calling  of 
the  names,  I  turned  about,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  long,  long  row  of  small  low  houses 
— a  single  row  some  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  end  to  end.  Towards  this  row  of 
houses  I  observed  that  the  carts  were  driven 
as  soon  as  they  had  received  their  terrible 
burden. 

I  was  half  afraid  of  intruding  upon  grief 
which  I  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  in  go- 
ing near  that  village ;  but  still  I  followed 
one  of  the  carts  at  a  distance,  and,  when  it 
had  at  length  reached  the  farther  end  of  the 
row  of  houses  and  the  coffin  had  been  taken 
into  one  of  them,  I  drew  near  to  the  door. 
A  crowd  of  people  was  assembled  on  the 
threshold  and  in  the  room  Avithin.  At  the 
doors  of  the  adjoining  houses  stood  a  few 
women,  some  with  a  strange  sullen  look  on 
their  faces,  and  some  with  a  stupid  stunned 
expression  very  miserable  to  see.  '  But  from 
within  the  house  into  which  the  body  had 
been  carried  there  came  from  some  person 
whom  I  could  not  see  for  the  bystanders,  a 
sound  of  such  lamentation  as  I  never  heard 
before.  It  was  a  woman's  wailing  cry  fast 
repeated,  and  perfectly  monotonous,  but  of 
such  a  terrible  and  peculiar  sorrowfulness, 
so  passionate  and  heart-broken,  that  I  could 
not,  dared  not,  remain  there  and  listen  to  it. 
It  was  an  unbearable  cry  which  I  may  never 
forget,  and  I  turned  and  went  away  from  it. 
I  could  bear  the  horrors  of  this  scene  but  in- 
difierently,  but  the  grief  I  could  not  bear  at 
all.  The  cry  I  heard  may  have  been  that  of 
a  mother  with  her  dear,  dear  boy  brought 
back  to  her — and  this  I  fancied  to  be  the 
case ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  wail  of  some 
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widow — but  I  know  of  it  that  it  was  unbear- 
able to  hear,  and  that  I  went  away  from  its 
sound  with  a  miserable  heart. 

And  so  I  passed  by  all  this  row  of  houses 
and  saw  that  they  were  filled  with  coffins. 
Some  were  piled  upon  the  bedsteads,  and 
some  propped  on  benches  and  stools  on  the 
floor  and  covered  with  sheets,  through  which 
their  hideous  outlines  showed.  Over  some, 
newly  arrived,  the  neighbors  were  standing 
in  groups,  and  loving  hands  were  arranging 
the  dead,  and  wiping  the  stains  from  their 
faces,  as  it  seemed.  Some  were  silent,  which 
was  very  terrible,  and  some  were  moaning 
and  weeping ;  but  none  were  crying  with  the 
same  peculiar  wail  which  I  had  heard  issuing 
from  that  house  at  the  end  of  the  village. 

Most  of  the  houses  had  their  doors  stand- 
ing open,  and  in  one  instance,  where  two  of 
the  doors  came  very  near  together,  a  couple 
of  children — a  girl  and  boy,  I  think — were 
playing  at  bo-peep,  in  and  out. 

Was  that  not  a  dream  cither?  No.  I 
neither  heard  the  sound  of  the  woman's 
wail,  nor  saw  the  children  playing  at  bo-pccp 
in  a'tcrrible  dream,  any  more  than  the  other 
horrors  that  I  had  witnessed. 

I  was  awake  and  standing  on  English  soil, 
in  the  village  of  New  Hartley,  in  Northum- 
berland. The  gray  stone  building  like  a 
tower  was  the  fatal  Hartley  Colliery.  The 
rack-like  wheels  and  cords  that  rose  above 
it  formed  part  of  the  apparatus  for  lowering 
the  pitmen  into  the  shaft,  and  bringing  them 
up  again ;  and  the  bodies  which  I  had  seen 
brought  up  from  that  black  chasm  were 
those  of  the  miners  who  perished  in  the 
depths  three  hundred  feet  below. 

Before  returning  to  the  colliery,  I  lingered 
a  little  longer  in  the  village  and  noticed 
more  of  that  sullen  expression  of  which  I 
have  spoken  appearing  in  many  faces.  I 
noticed,  too,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was 
a  sort  of  gala-look  about  the  inside  of  the 
houses.  Far  from  having  neglected  to  put 
things  straight,  as  one  would  have  thought 
they  would,  the  miserable  inhabitants  seemed 
to  have  brightened  everything  up,  and  ar- 
ranged their  abodes  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon care  and  neatness.  I  have  also  an  im- 
pression that  the  women  were  smartly  and 
carefully  dressed.  Among  the  people  out- 
side the  houses  this  certainly  was  so,  and 
artificial  flowers  were  stuck  in  their  bonnets 
in  most  cases — flowers  of  the  brightest  kind. 


A  couple  of  drunken  men  were  reeling  along 
the  main  thoroughfare,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
them  as  they  plunged  into  one  of  the  houses 
where  the  crowd  was  thickest  round  a  corpse. 
The  little  Methodist  chapel  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  was  open  and  full  of  people,  who 
went  there  to  identify  a  body  which  was 
laid  on  one  of  the  benches.  It  was  that  of 
a  boy,  whose  face  was  not  disfigured  as  some 
of  the  others  were. 

From  the  village  I  went  back  to  the  col- 
liery, and  ascended  once  more  to  that  dread- 
ful platform.     The  wheels  were  still  turning, 
and   the  ropes  ascending  with  their  awful 
load.     One  could  hardly  find  standing  room 
for  the  piles  of  coffins  which  were  placed 
about  in  readiness,  and  for  those  which  were 
being  borne  past  to  the  particular  spot  on 
the  platform  where  the  bodies  were  laid  out. 
At  that  place  an  old  woman  was  standing 
with  a  quantity  of  linen,  which   she  tore 
into  pieces  for  winding-sheets.     These  were 
stretched  out  and  kept  from  blowing  away 
by  weights  on  their  corners  till  they  were 
wanted,  and  round  about  stood  those  who 
unfastened  the  chains  with  which  the  corpses 
were  girt   about,  besides   those  who  were 
wanted  to  identify  the  dead,  the  doctors,  and 
others.     The  colliery  boys  were  there  to  rec- 
ognize the  faces  of  the  other  boys  who  were 
brought  up  from  below.     One  after  another, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  loads  of  dead  were  raised,  the  bodies 
were  reached  from  the  abyss  over  which  they 
hung  by  the  men  who  stood  there  for  the 
purpose,  and  laid,  clothed  as  they  were,  upon 
the  outstretched  sheet.     Poor  men,  and  poor 
boys,   their  faces   and  limbs  were  grimed 
with  black,  and  many  disfigured  in  an  awful 
degree.    Poor  patient  hard-working  men  ! 
It  was  a  sight  almost  as  touching  as  it  was 
ghastly  to  see  them  brought  up  thus,  and 
lain  in  their  coffins   the  sheet  folded  over 
them,  clothed  as  they  were — clothed  only  in 
a  few  scant  garments,  however,  for  the  air 
below,  though  damp,  is,  I  believe,  not  cold, 
and  they  want  but  little  clothing  when  they 
are  at  work.     The  bodies  did  not  seem  to  be 
stifi*,  and  the  limbs  were  easily  composed. 
Some  were  much  more  frightful  to  look  upon 
and  more  decomposed  than  others,  and  some 
of  the  boys  had  color  in  their  lips  certainly, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly — it  is  difficult  to 
be  accurate  in  such  a  case — had  some  tint 
of  redness  in  their  faces.     "  A  laddie's  cof- 
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fin  "  would  sometimes  be  called  for  by  those 
who  laid  out  the  bodies,  and  a  ferge  one 
asked  for  at  the  same  time ;  the  two  would 
be  pushed  across  the  bridge  together,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  large  coffin  held  the  father, 
and  that  "  the  laddie  "  was  his  son. 

This  dreadful  operation  continued  all 
through  that  long  afternoon  without  inter- 
mission. Relays  of  men  clad  in  mining  cos- 
tume, were  ready  to  go  down  when  others 
came  up.  They  sat  across  a  short  beam  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  chain,  and  the  word 
was  given  to  the  engine-house,  "  Lower  the 
gin,"  and  then  the  wheels  were  at  work 
again,  and  soon  the  men  were  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  shaft,  to  appear  again  in 
time  with  that  dangling  lifeless  mass  grap- 
pled on  to  the  chain  beneath  them. 

Death  on  this  wholesale  scale  it  rarely 
falls  to  any  man's  lot  to  witness,  and  espe- 
cially death  attended  with  such  circumstances 
of  blackness  and  desolation.  Not  on  the 
battle-field,  where  there  is  color  and  bright- 
ness of  regimentals  and  glittering  of  arms, 
could  such  a  scene  of  horror  as  this  be 
found.  That  great  hole,  and  the  gallows- 
like machinery  above  it,  and  the  disfigured, 
sordidly  attired,  blackened  corpses  rising 
from  the  dark  chasm,  can  anything  more 
terrible  be  conceived  ?  The  long  prepara- 
tion for  what  was  coming,  of  that  ever-rising 
rope  watched  so  eagerly,  the  piles  of  coffins 
in  all  directions,  the  wild  aspect  of  those 
pale  miners  standing  about  the  fires,  the 
horrid  and  suggestive  smell  of  chloride  of 
lime — which  even  clung  to  my  clothing  next 
day — can  any  more  liideous  combination  of 
things  be  conceived. 

Once  more  I  went  below  and  wandered  a 
little  way  into  some  purer  air,  but  still  keep- 
ing near  the  place.  The  sun  was  setting 
when  I  turned  again  towards  that  Tower  of 
Death.  It  was  behind  the  building  within 
which  these  things  that  I  have  spoken  of 
were  concealed,  and  it  blazed  through  it  and 
around  it,  its  beams  passing  over  the  village 
to  which  the  dead  were  taken.  All  was  en- 
veloped for  a  time  in  a  sort  of  fiery  nimbus, 
and  then  the  sun  went  down. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  chilling  icy 
cold  increased  as  the  darkness  began  to  fall 
over  the  scene.  Again  I  stood  upon  the 
platform  beside  the  shaft.  Still  that  sinister 
machine  was  at  work.  Again  the  smoothly 
working  ropes  were  gliding  up  out  of  the 
black  place,  and  then  the  pale  miners,  who 


looked  like  corpses  themselves,  came  up  into 
the  shadowy  and  fading  light ;  and  the  in- 
distinct bundles  of  clothing,  with  the  hang- 
ing heads  and  swinging  legs  and  arms,  came 
up  too.  Then,  with  a  hollow  sound,  the  cof- 
fins rolled  across  the  bridge.  And  now  the 
preparations  for  the  night  were  made,  and 
tires  kindled  in  the  beacon-irons,  to  give 
light.  One  such  beacon  was  slung  with 
ropes  aloft  over  the  spot  on  which  the  re- 
covered bodies  were  laid,  and  another  stood 
near  upon  a  sort  of  tripod.  The  light  from 
them  began  to  gleam  upon  the  woodwork  of 
the  scafibld,  upon  the  broken  brattice,  upon 
the  smoothly  rising  ropes,  upon  the  strange 
dresses  of  the  miners  and  their  pale  faces, 
and  lastly  on  those  ever-arriving  masses  of 
corruption  which  swung  up  from  the  depths 
below.  Looking  aside  to  where  the  stone 
steps  gave  access  to  the  platform,  one  could 
see  against  the  sky  the  shapes  of  fresh  cof- 
fins arriving  in  continuous  succession. 

Volleys  of  sparks  flew  from  the  beacons, 
driving  before  the  cutting  wind.  The  linen 
for  the  winding-sheets  waved  and  fluttered, 
but  was  soon  pressed  down  with  such  a 
deadly  weight  as  kept  it  still  enough.  The 
twilight  deepened,  and  still  the  wheels  were 
at  work.  Still  the  two  ropes  descended,  and 
the  men  who  clung  to  each  would  swing 
against  the  others'  rope  and  disappear  below. 
Then  came  the  interval  while  they  were 
busied  with  their  dreadful  task ;  and  then 
again  the  long  ascent,  the  ropes  steadier, 
perhaps,  with  the  added  weight.  The  names 
of  the  dead  called  aloud — unless,  as  I  remem- 
ber once,  the  poor  disfigured  corpse  was  rec- 
ognized by  no  one,  when  the  word  "  Un- 
known "  was  written  on  the  coffin. 

As  to  the  stories  of  what  the  searchers 
found  below,  we  must  take  them  upon  hear- 
say. That  the  men  did  not  survive  the 
blocking-up  of  the  pit  mouth  for  more  than 
thirty-six  hours  seems  sure.  They  were 
saved  the  pangs  of  starvation,  and  their  death 
was  easy  and  painless.  We  know  that  they 
held  a  prayer-meeting  before  they  died,  and 
we  know  little  more.  With  most  of  the  ac- 
counts of  touching  scenes  disclosed  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  descended  the  shaft,  every 
one  is  acquainted  ;  and  we  have  heard  that 
fathers  and  children  were  found  together, 
and  that  one  man  especially  was  found  kneel- 
ing with  his  little  boy's  arms  clasped  about 
his  neck.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  statements  ;  but  they  are  almost  too 
heart-rending  to  dwell  upon. 

I  was  very  glad  at  last  to  turn  away  from 
the  dreadful  place.  When  I  looked  back 
towards  it  for  the  last  time,  the  racklike 
wheels,  relieved  against  the  fast  darkening 
sky,  were  still  turning,  and  the  strained 
ropes  ascending  still. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

THE    AUSTRALIAN   EXPLORATION 
EXPEDITION. 

At  length  the  continent  of  Australia,  has 
been  crossed,  and  the  mystery  of  its  vast 
interior  has  been  solved ;  but  with  what  a 
frightful  sacrifice  of  human  life  has  this  feat 
been  accomplished!  Burke,  the  leader  of 
the  party,  Wills,  the  second  in  command. 
Dr.  Becker,  the  health-officer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  two  subordinates.  Gray  and  Pat- 
ton,  have  all  perished,  three  of  them  after 
achieving  the  enterprise  upon  which  they 
set  forth. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  November, 
1860,  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  aided 
by  the  government,  sent  forth  from  Mel- 
bourne a  party  of  picked  men,  well  equipped 
with  all  needful  stores,  and  provided  with 
camels,  procured  from  India  specially  for  the 
purpose.  This  party  was  headed  by  Robert 
O'Hara  Burke,  a  gentleman  of  Austrian  mil- 
itary experiences,  and  in  every  way  well 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  onerous 
task  for  which  he  was  selected.  His  in- 
structions were  to  make  the  Cooper's  Creek 
of  Stuart  the  basis  of  his  operations,  and 
thence  to  endeavor  to  cross  the  unknown 
country  beyond  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Mr.  Landells,  the  purveyor 
of  the  camels,  was  originally  the  second  offi- 
cer of  the  expedition;  Dr.  Becker  was  med- 
ical attendant,  and  Dr.  Beckler  was  the  nat- 
uralist and  geologist  of  the  party.  Becker 
died  before  they  arrived  at  Cooper's  Creek, 
and  Beckler  and  Landells  seem  to  have 
quailed  before  the  dangers  of  the  trackless 
desert,  for  they  speedily  returned  to  Mel- 
bourne and  safety.  A  young  man  named 
"Wills,  attached  to  the  party  as  astronomer, 
then  succeeded  to  Mr.  Landells'  place.  Mr. 
Brahe,  a  German,  and  Wright,  an  expe- 
rienced bushman,  were  also  officers  of  the 
expedition.  We  particularize  these  names 
in  consequence  of  what  follows. 

Leaving  Wright  to  bring  up  the  stores 
from  Menindie,  on  the  Darling  River, 
Burke  pushed  on  to  Cooper's  Creek,  where 
he  formed  a  depot,  of  which  Brahe  and 
others  of  the  party  were  placed  in  charge, 
with  instructions  to  remain  there  four 
months,  whilst  Burke,  Wills,  King,  and 
Gray  set  forth  on  their  perilous  mission. 
They  started  on  the  16th  December,  and 
Brahe  remained  at  his  post  until  the  21st 


April,  1861,  when  one  of  the  men,  Patton, 
being  dangerously  ill,  their  provisions  run- 
ning short,  and  Wright  not  having  appeared 
with  the  remaining  stores,  Brahe  resolved 
to  return  to  Melbourne.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  he  formed  a  cache  in  the  earth, 
placing  therein  five  days'  provisions  for  the 
absent  explorers,  and  a  letter  stating  the 
circumstances  of  his  departure.  On  a  tree 
near  the  cache,  Brahe  carved  with  an  axe 
the  words 

DIG.    APRIL  21. 

Patton  died  on  the  journey  down.  Two 
days  afterwards,  Brahe  met  Wright  coming 
up  with  supplies  of  provisions.  The  united 
party  then  returned  to  Cooper's  Creek.  No 
trace  of  Burke  was  visible  at  the  dep6t. 
The  cacl^  was  covered  with  camel's  dung 
as  they  had  left  it,  and  apparently  it  had  not 
been  disturbed,  nor  was  there  any  mark  on 
the  trees  to  indicate  that  Burke  had  been 
there.  This  is  the  saddest  part  of  this  sad 
story.  Burke,  Wills,  and  King  (for  Gray 
died  in  the  desert  of  exhaustion)  reached 
the  depot  on  their  return-route — having  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  to  the  tidal  flow  of  the 
Albert  River  on  the  north  coast — only  six 
Jiours  after  Brahe  left  it  on  the  21st  April, 
but  were  too  weak  and  worn  out  to  follow 
Brahe's  party  with  any  prospect  of  overtak- 
ing them.  When  Brahe  and  Wright  re- 
turned, the  unfortunate  explorers  were  actu- 
ally within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot.  Had 
Brahe  searched  the  cache,  he  would  have 
found  Burke's  letter  (since  recovered)  to 
this  effect,  and  in  all  human  probability  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  we  have  now  to 
relate  would  never  have  occurred. 

But  Brahe  and  Wright  neglected  to  open 
the  cache,  and  consequently  returned  to 
Melbourne  in  ignorance  of  Burke's  prox- 
imity. The  Royal  Society,  dissatisfied  with 
this  result,  and  seriously  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  the  absent  men,  equipped  a  new 
party,  the  command  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Howitt,  a  son  of  AVilliam  and 
Mary  Howitt.  At  the  same  time,  the  Vic- 
toria armed  steam-sloop  was  despatched  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  explore  the 
shores  in  that  direction  for  traces  of  Burke. 
From  Adelaide  and  Moreton  Bay,  other  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out  with  the  same  object. 
Howitt  started  from  Melbourne  in  July,  and 
reached  the  depot  on  Cooper's  Creek  on  the 
13th  September.     Two  days  afterwards,  he 
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fell  in  with  a  party  of  natives,  who  by  signs 
and  in  broken  English  conveyed  to  him  the 
intelligence  that  a  white  man  was  living  with 
them.  This  was  King,  the  only  survivor  of 
Burke's  party.  "  I  found  him,"  says  Howitt, 
"  sitting  in  a  hut  which  the  natives  had  made 
for  him.  He  presented  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance, wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  civilized  being  but 
by  the  remnants  of  clothes  upon  him.  He 
seemed  exceedingly  weak,  and  I  found  it 
occasionally  difficult  to  follow  what  he  said. 
The  natives  were  all  gathered  round,  seated 
on  the  ground,  looking  on  with  a  most  grat- 
ified and  delighted  expression." 

From  this  wan  and  wasted  relic  of  the 
expedition,  Howitt  extracted  the  following 
narrative,  which  for  simple  pathos  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  excelled. 

"JOHN  king's  NAKRATIVE. 

"  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wills,  and  I  reached 
the  depot  at  Cooper's  Creek  on  April  21, 
about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  with 
two  camels — all  that  remained  of  the  six 
Mr.  Burke  took  with  him.  All  the  provi- 
sions we  then  had  consisted  of  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  dried  meat.  We  found  the  party 
had  gone  the  same  day,  and  looking  about 
for  any  mark  they  might  have  left,  found  the 
tree  with  'Dig.  April  21.'  Mr.  Wills  said 
the  party  had  left  for  the  Darling.  We  dug, 
and  found  the  plant  of  stores.  Mr.  Burke 
took  the  papers  out  of  the  bottle,  and  then 
asked  each  of  us  whether  we  were  able  to 
proceed  up  the  creek  in  pursuit  of  the  party. 
We  said  not ;  and  he  then  said  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  ask  us,  but  that  he 
himself  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  that  he  had 
decided  upon  trying  to  make  Mount  Hope- 
less, as  he  had  been  assured  by  the  com- 
mittee in  Melbourne  that  there  was  a  cattle- 
station  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  Cooper's  Creek.  Mr.  AVills  was  not  in- 
clined to  follow  this  plan,  but  wished  to  go 
down  our  old  track,  but  at  last  gave  in  to 
Mr.  Burke's  wishes.  I  also  wished  to  go 
down  by  our  old  track.  We  remained  four 
or  five  days  to  recruit,  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  go  down  the  creek  by  stages  of  four 
to  five  miles  a  day,  and  Mr.  Burke  placed  a 
paper  in  the  plant,  stating  what  were  our 
plans.  Travelling  down  the  creek,  we  got 
some  fish  from  the  natives  ;  and,  some  dis- 
tance down,  one  of  the  camels  (Landa)  got 
bogged,  and  although  we  remained  there 
that  day  and  part  of  the  next  trying  to  dig 
him  out,  we  found  our  strength  insufficient 
to  do  so.  The  evening  of  the  second  day 
we  shot  him  as  he  lay,  and  having  cut  off"  as 


much  meat  as  we  could,  we  lived  on  it  while 
we  stayed  to  dry  the  remainder.  Throwing 
all  the  least  necessary  things  away,  we  made 
one  load  for  the  remaining  camel  (Rajah), 
and  each  of  us  carried  a  swag  [burden]  of 
about  twenty-five  pounds.  We  were  then 
tracing  down  the  branches  of  the  creek  run- 
ning south,  but  found  that  they  ran  out  into 
earthy  plains.  We  had  understood  that  the 
creek  along  Gregory's  track  was  continuous ; 
and  finding  that  all  these  creeks  ran  out 
into  plains,  Mr.  Burke  returned,  our  camel 
being  completely  knocked  up.  We  then  in- 
tended to  give  the  camel  a  spell  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  push 
on  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  in  the 
hope  of  striking  the  creek.  During  the 
time  that  the  camel  was  being  rested,  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Wills  went  in  search  of  the 
natives,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  how  the 
nardoo  grew.  Having  found  their  camp, 
they  obtained  as  much  nardoo-cake  and 
fish  as  they  could  eat,  but  could  not  explain 
that  they  wished  to  be  shown  how  to  find 
the  seed  themselves.  They  returned  on  the 
third  day,  bringing  some  fish  and  nardoo- 
cake  with  them.  On  the  following  day,  the 
camel  Rajah  seemed  very  ill,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Burke  I  thought  he  could  not  linger  out 
more  than  four  days  ;  and  as  on  the  same 
evening  the  poor  brute  was  on  the  point  of 
dying,  Mr.  Burke  ordered  him  to  be  shot. 
I  did  so,  and  we  cut  him  up  with  two  broken 
knives  and  a  lancet.  We  cured  the  meat, 
and  planted  it ;  and  Mr.  Burke  then  made 
another  attempt  to  find  the  nardoo,  taking 
me  with  him.  We  went  down  the  creek, 
expecting  to  find  the  natives  at  the  camp 
where  they  had  been  last  seen,  but  found 
that  they  had  left ;  and  not  knowing  whether 
they  had  gone  up  or  down  the  creek,  we 
slept  in  their  gunyahs  that  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  returned  to  Mr. 
Wills.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Burke  and  I 
started  up  the  creek,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  them,  and  were  three  days  away,  when 
we  returned,  and  remained  three  days  in 
our  camp  with  Mr.  Wills.  We  then  made 
a  plant  of  (i.e.,  hid  away  in  the  earth)  all 
the  articles  we  could  not  carry  with  us,  leav- 
ing five  pounds  of  rice  and  a  quantity  of 
meat,  and  then  followed  up  the  creek,  where 
there  were  some  good  native  huts. 

"  We  remained  at  that  place  a  few  days, 
and  finding  our  provisions  were  beginning 
to  run  short,  Mr.  Burke  said  that  we  ought 
to  do  something,  and  that  if  we  did  not  find 
the  nardoo  we  should  starve,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  save  a  little  dried  meat  and  rice 
to  carry  us  to  Mount  Hopeless.  The  three 
of  us  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  second  attempt 
to  reach  Mount  Hopeless,  as  we  werig 
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as  strong  as  we  were  likely  to  be,  our  daily 
allowance  being  then  reduced.  Mr.  Burke 
asked  each  of  us  whether  we  were  willing  to 
make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  South 
AustraUan  settlements,  and  we  decided  on 
going.  We  took  with  us  what  remained  of 
the  provisions  we  had  planted — two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  oatmeal,  a  small  quantity  of 
flour,  and  the  dried  meat — this,  with  powder 
and  shot,  and  other  small  articles,  made  up 
our  swags  to  thirty  pounds  each,  and  Mr. 
Burke  carried  one  billy  of  water,  and  I  an- 
other. We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came 
on  a  flat,  where  I  saw  a  plant  growing  which 
I  took  to  bo  clover,  and,  on  looking  closer, 
saw  the  seed,  and  called  out  that  I  had  found 
the  nardoo.  They  were  very  glad  when  I 
found  it.  We  travelled  three  days,  and 
struck  a  watercourse  coming  south  from 
Cooper's  Creek.  We  traced  this,  as  it 
branched  out  and  re-formed  on  the  plains, 
until  we  at  last  lost  it  in  flat  country.  Sand- 
hills were  in  front  of  us,  for  which  we  made, 
and  travelled  all  day,  but  found  no  water. 
We  were  all  greatly  fatigued,  as  our  rations 
now  consisted  of  only  one  small  johnny-cake 
[made  of  flour  and  water],  and  three  sticks 
of  dried  meat  daily.  We  camped  that  even- 
ing about  four  o'clock,  intending  to  push 
next  day  until  two  o'clock  P.M.,  and  then, 
should  we  not  find  water,  to  return.  We 
travelled,  and  found  no  water,  and  the  three 
of  us  sat  down  and  rested  for  an  hour,  and 
then  turned  back.  We  all  felt  satisfied  that, 
had  there  been  a  few  days'  rain,  we  could 
have  got  through.  We  were  then,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wills'  calculation,  forty-five 
miles  from  the  creek.  We  travelled  on  the 
day  wo  turned  back  very  late,  and  the  fol- 
lowing evening  reached,  the  nearest  water 
at  the  creek.  We  gathered  some  nardoo, 
and  boiled  the  seeds,  as  we  were  unable  to 
pound  them.  The  following  day  we  reached 
the  main  creek ;  and  knowing  where  there 
was  a  fine  water-hole  and  native  gunyahs 
(huts  constructed  of  bark),  we  went  there, 
intending  to  save  what  remained  of  our  flour 
and  dried  meat,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
another  attempt  to  reach  Mount  Hopeless. 
On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wills  and  I  went 
out  to  gather  nardoo,  of  which  we  obtained 
a  supply  sufficient  for  three  days ;  and  find- 
ing a  pounding-stone  at  the  gunyahs,  Mr. 
Wills  and  I  pounded  the  seed,  which  was 
such  slow  work,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
use  half  flour  and  half  nardoo.  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  AVills  then  went  down  the  creek  for 
the  remainder  of  the  dried  meat  which  we 
had  planted,  and  we  had  now  all  our  things 
with  us,  gathering  nardoo,  and  living  the 
best  way  we  could.  Mr.  Burke  requested 
Mr.  Wills  to  go  up  the  creek  as  far  as  the 
dep6t,  and  to  place  a  note  in  the  plant  there, 


stating  that  we  were  then  livjng  on  the 
creek,  the  former  note  having  stated  that  we 
were  on  our  road  to  South  Australia.  He 
was  also  to  bury  there  the  field-books  of  the 
journey  to  the  gulf.  Before  starting,  he  got 
three  pounds  of  flour  and  three  pounds  of 
pounded  nardoo,  and  about  a  pound  of  meat, 
as  he  expected  to  be  absent  about  eight 
days.  During  his  absence,  I  gathered  nar- 
doo and  pounded  it,  as  Mr.  Burke  wished  to 
lay  in  a  supply  in  case  of  rain. 

"  A  few  days  after  Mr.  Wills  left,  some  na- 
tives came  down  to  the  creek  to  fish  at  some 
water-holes  near  our  camp.  They  were 
civil  to  us  at  first,  and  ofiered  us  some  fish ; 
on  the  second  day  they  came  again  to  fish, 
and  Mr.  Burke  took  down  two  bags,  which 
they  filled  for  him  ;  on  the  third  they  gave 
us  one  bag  of  fish,  and  afterwards  all  came 
to  our  camp.  We  used  to  keep  our  am- 
munition and  other  articles  in  one  gunyah, 
and  all  three  of  us  lived  together  in  an- 
other. One  of  the  natives  took  an  oil-cloth 
out  of  this  gunyah,  and  Mr.  Burke  seeing 
him  run  away  with  it,  followed  him  with  his 
revolver,  and  fired  over  his  head  and  upon 
this  the  native  dropped  the  oil-cloth.  While 
he  was  away,  the  other  blacks  invited  me 
away  to  a  water-hole  to  eat  fish  ;  but  I  de- 
clined to  do  so,  as  Mr.  Burke  was  away, 
and  a  number  of  natives  were  about  who 
would  have  taken  all  our  things.  When  I 
refused,  one  took  his  boomerang  and  laid  it 
over  my  shoulder,  and  then  told  mo  by  signs 
that  if  I  called  out  for  Mr.  Burke  as  I  was 
doing,  that  he  would  strike  me.  Upon  this 
I  got  them  all  in  front  of  the  gunyah,  and 
fired  a  revolver  over  their  heads ;  but  they 
I  did  not  seem  at  all  afraid,  until  I  got  out  the 
j  gun,  when  they  all  ran  away.  Mr.  Burke, 
i  hearing  the  report,  came  back,  and  we  saw 
j  no  more  of  them  until  late  that  night,  when 
they  came  with  some  cooked  fish,  and  called 
out  *  White  fellow ! '  Mr.  Burke  then  went 
out  with  his  revolver,  and  found  a  whole 
tribe  coming  down,  all  painted,  and  with 
fish  in  small  nets  carried  by  two  men.  Mr. 
Burke  went  to  meet  them,  and  they  wished 
to  surround  him,  but  he  knocked  as  many 
of  the  nets  of  fish  out  of  their  hands  as  he 
could,  and  shouted  out  to  me  to  fire.  I  did 
so,  and  they  ran  off*.  We  collected  five 
small  nets  of  cooked  fish.  The  reason  he 
would  not  accept  the  fish  from  them  was, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  too  friendly,  lest 
they  should  be  always  at  our  camp.  We 
then  lived  on  fish  until  Mr.  Wills  returned. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  met  the  natives  soon 
after  leaving  us,  and  that  they  were  very 
kind  to  him,  and  had  given  him  plenty  to 
eat  both  on  going  up  and  returning.  He 
seemed  to  consider  that  he  should  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  living  with  them,  and  as 
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their  camp  was  close  to  ours,  he  returned  to 
them  the  same  day,  and  found  them  yery 
hospitable  and  friendly,  keeping  him  with 
them  two  days.  They  then  made  signs  to 
him  to  be  off.  He  came  to  us,  and  narrated 
what  had  happened,  but  went  back  to  them 
the  following  day,  when  they  gave  him  his 
breakfast,  but  made  signs  for  him  to  go  away. 
He  pretended  not  to  understand  them,  and 
would  not  go  ;  upon  which  they  made  signs 
that  they  were  going  up  the  creek,  and  that 
he  had  better  go  down.  They  packed  up 
and  left  the  camp,  giving  Mr.  Wills  a  little 
nardoo  to  take  to  us. 

*'  During  his  absence,  while  Mr.  Burke 
was  cooking  some  fish,  during  a  strong 
wind,  the  flames  caught  the  gunyah,  and 
burned  so  rapidly,  that  we  were  unable,  not 
only  to  put  it  out,  but  to  save  any  of  our 
things,  excepting  one  revolver  and  a  gun. 
Mr.  Wills  being  returned,  it  was  decided  to 
go  up  the  creek  and  live  with  the  natives,  if 
possible,  as  Mr.  Wills  thought  we  should 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  provi- 
sions from  them  if  we  camped  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek  to  them.  He  said  he 
knew  where  they  were  gone,  so  we  packed 
up  and  started.  Coming  to  the  gunyahs, 
where  we  expected  to  have  found  them,  we 
were  disappointed,  and  seeing  a  nardoo-field 
close  by,  halted  intending  to  make  it  our 
camp.  For  some  time  we  were  employed 
gathering  nardoo,  and  laying  up  a  supply. 
Mr.  Wilis  and  I  used  to  collect  and  carry 
home  a  bag  each  day,  and  Mr.  Burke  gen- 
erally pounded  sufficient  for  our  dinner  dur- 
ing our  absence ;  but  Mr.  Wills  found  him- 
self getting  very  weak,  and  was  shortly 
unable  to  go  out  to  gather  nardoo  as  before, 
nor  even  strong -enough  to  pound  it,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  he  became  almost  helpless.  I 
still  continued  gathering ;  and  Mr.  Burke 
now  also  began  to  feel  very  weak,  and  said 
he  could  be  of  very  little  use  in  pounding. 
I  had  now  to  gather  and' pound  for  all  three 
of  us.  I  continued  to  do  this  for  a  few 
days ;  but  finding  my  strength  rapidly  fail- 
ing, my  legs  being  very  weak  and  painful,  I 
was  unable  to  go  out  for  several  days,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  consume  six  days' 
stock  which  we  had  laid  by.  Mr.  Burke 
now  proposed  that  I  should  gather  as  much 
as  possible  in  three  days,  and  that  with  this 
supply  we  should  go  in  search  of  the  natives 
— a  plan  which  had  been  urged  upon  us  by 
Mr.  Wills  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  him, 
and  ourselves  as  well,  as  he  clearly  saw  that 
I  was  no  longer  able  to  collect  sufficient  for 
our  wants.  Having  collected  the  seed,  as 
proposed,  and  having  pounded  sufficient  to 
last  Mr.  Wills  for  eight  days,  and  two  days 
for  ourselves,  we  placed  water  and  firewood 


within  his  reach,  and  started.  Before  leav- 
ing him,  however,  Mr.  Burke  asked  him 
whether  he  still  wished  it,  as  under  no  other 
circumstances  would  he  leave  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Wills  again  said  that  he  looked  on  it  as  our 
only  chance.  He  then  gave  Mr.  Burke  a 
letter  and  his  watch  for  his  father,  and  we 
buried  the  remainder  of  the  field-books  near 
the  gunyah.  Mr.  Wills  said  that,  in  case 
of  my  surviving  Mr.  Burke,  he  hoped  that 
I  would  carry  out  his  last  wishes  in  giving 
the  watch  and  letter  to  his  fiither. 

"  In  travelling  the  first  day,  Mr.  Burke 
seemed  very  weak,  and  complained  of  great 
pain  in  his  legs  and  back.  On  the  second 
day  he  seemed  to  be  better,  and  said  that 
he  thought  he  was  getting  stronger,  but  on 
starting,  did  not  go  two  miles  before  he  said 
he  could  go  no  further.  I  persisted  in  his 
trying  to  go  on,  and  managed  to  get  him 
along  several  times,  until  I  saw  he  was  al- 
most knocked  up,  when  he  said  he  could  not 
carry  his  swag,  and  threw  all  he  had  away. 
I  also  reduced  mine,  taking  nothing  but  a 
gun  and  some  powder  and  shot,  and  a  small 
pouch  and  some  matches.  On  starting 
again,  we  did  not  go  far  before  Mr.  Burke 
said  we  should  halt  for  the  night,  but  as  the 
place  was  close  to  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  wind,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  go  a  little  further,  to  the  next  reach  of 
water,  where  we  camped.  We  searched 
about,  and  found  a  few  small  patches  of  nar- 
doo, which  I  collected  and  pounded,  and, 
with  a  crow  which  I  shot,  made  a  good  even- 
ing's meal.  From  the  time  we  halted,  Mr. 
Burke  seemed  to  be  getting  worse,  although 
he  ate  his  supper.  He  said  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  could  not  last  many  hours,  and 
gave  me  his  watch,  which  he  said  belonged 
to  the  committee,  and  a  pocket-book,  to  give 
to  Sir  William  Stawell,  and  in  which  he 
wrote  some  notes.  He  then  said  to  me :  *  I 
hope  you  will  remain  with  me  here  till  I  am 
quite  dead ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
some  one  is  by ;  but  when  I  am  dying,  it  is 
my  wish  that  you  should  place  the  pistol  in 
my  right  hand,  and  that  you  leave  me  un- 
buried  as  I  lie.'  That  night  he  spoke  very 
little,  and  the  following  morning  I  found  him 
speechless,  or  nearly  so ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  he  expired.  I  remained  a  few  hours 
there,  but  as  I  saw  there  was  no  use  in  re- 
maining longer,  I  went  up  the  creek  in 
search  of  the  natives.  I  felt  very  lonely, 
and  at  night  usually  slept  in  deserted  wur- 
leys,  belonging  to  the  natives.  Two  days 
after  leaving  the  spot  where  Mr.  Burke 
died,  I  found  some  gunyahs,  where  the  na- 
tives had  deposited  a  bag  of  nardoo,  suffi- 
cient to  last  me  a  fortnight,  and  three 
bundles  containing  various  articles.     I  also 
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shot  a  crow  that  evening,  but  was  in*  great 
dread  that  the  natives  would  come  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  nardoo. 

"  I  remained  there  two  days,  to  recover  my 
strength,  and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Wills. 
I  took  back  three  crows ;  but  found  him  lying 
dead  in  his  gunyah,  and  the  natives  had 
been  there,  and  had  taken  away  some  of  his 
clothes.     I  buried  the  corpse  with  sand,  and 
remained  there  some  days  ;  but  finding  that 
my  stock  of  nardoo  was  running  short,  and 
being  unable  to  gather  it,  I  tracked  the  na- 
tives who  had  been  to  the  camp  by  their 
footprints  in  the  sand,  and  went  some  dis- 
tance down  the  creek,  shooting  crows  and 
hawks  on  the  road.     The  natives,  hearing 
the  report  of  the  gun,  came  to  meet  me,  and 
took  me  with  them  to  their  camp,  giving  me 
nardoo  and  fish.     They  took  the  birds  I  had 
shot  and   cooked   them  for  me,  and  after- 
wards showed  me  a  gunyah,  where  I  was  to 
sleep  with  three  of  the  single  men.     The  fol- 
lowing morning  they  commenced  talking  to 
me,  and  putting  one  finger  on  the  ground, 
and  covering  it  with  sand,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  up  the  creek,  saying,  *  White  fel- 
low,' which  I  understood  to  mean  that  one 
white   man  was  dead.     From  this  I  knew 
that  they  were  the  tribe  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Wills'  clothes.     They  then  asked  me  where 
the  third  white  man  was,  and  I  also  made 
the  sign  of  putting  two  fingers  on  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  sand,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  up  the  creek.     They  appeared 
to  feel  great  compassion  for  me  when  they 
understood  that  I  was  alone  on  the  creek, 
and  gave  me   plenty  to   eat.    After  being 
four  days  with  them,  I  saw  that  they  were 
becoming  tired  of  me,  and  they  made  signs 
that  they  were  going  up  the  creek,  and  that 
I  had  better  go  downwards ;   but   I  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  them.      The  same 
day  they  shifted  camp,  and  I  followed  them, 
and  on  reaching  their  camp,  I  shot  some 
crows,  which  pleased   them   so  much  that 
they  made  me  a  breakwind  in  the  centre  of 
their  camp,  and  came  and  sat  round  me  un- 
til such  time  as  the  crows  were  cooked,  when 
they  assisted  me  to  eat  them.     The   same 
day,  one  of  the  women,  to  whom  I  had  given 
part  of  a  crow,  came  and  gave  me  a  ball  of 
nardoo,  saying  that  she  would  give  me  more, 
only  she  had  such  a  sore  arm  that  she  was 
unable  to  pound.     She  showed  me  a  sore  on 
her  arm,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  I 
would  boil  some  water  in  the  billy,  and  wash 
her  arm  with  a  sponge.     During  the  opera- 
tion, the  whole  tribe  sat  round,  and  were 
muttering  one  to  another.     Her  husband  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  she  was  crying  all  the 
time.  After  I  had  washed  it,  I  touched  it  with 
some  nitrate  of  silver,  when  she  began  to  yell, 
and  ran  ofi"  crying  out  '  Mokow !  mokow ! ' 


(Fire  !  fire  !)  From  this  time,  she  and  her 
husband  used  to  give  me  a  small  quantity  of 
nardoo  both  night  and  morning,  and  when- 
ever the  tribe  were  about  going  on  a  fishing 
excursion,  he  used  to  give  me  notice  to  go 
with  them.  They  used  also  to  assist  me  in 
making  a  gourley,  or  breakwind,  whenever 
they  shifted  camp.  I  generally  shot  a  crow 
or  a  hawk,  and  gave  it  to  them  in  return 
for  these  little  services.  Every  four  or  five 
days  the  tribe  would  surround  me,  and  ask 
whether  I  intended  going  up  or  down  the 
creek  ;  at  last  I  made  them  understand,  that 
if  they  went  up  I  should  go  up  the  creek,  and 
if  they  went  down  I  should  also  go  down,  and 
from  this  time  they  seemed  to  look  upon  me 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  supplied  me  with 
fish  and  nardoo  regularly.  Tney  were  very 
anxious,  however,  to  know  where  Mr.  Burke 
lay ;  and  one  day  when  we  were  fishing  in 
the  water-holes  close  by,  I  took  them  to  the 
spot.  On  seeing  his  remains,  the  whole 
party  wept  bitterly,  and  covered  them  with 
bushes.  After  this,  they  were  much  kinder 
to  me  than  before  ;  and  I  always  told  them 
that  the  white  men  would  be  here  before  two 
moons ;  and  in  the  evenings,  when  they 
came  with  nardoo  and  fish,  they  used  to  talk 
about  the  *  white  fellows '  coming,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  moon.  I  also 
told  them  they  would  receive  many  presents, 
and  they  constantly  asked  me  for  tomahawks, 
called  by  them  *  Bomayko.'  From  this  time 
to  when  the  relief-party  arrived — a  period  of 
about  a  month — they  treated  me  with  uni- 
form kindness,  and  looked  upon  me  as  one 
of  themselves.  The  day  on  which  I  was  re- 
leased, one  of  the  tribe  who  had  been  fishing 
came  and  told  me  that  the  white  fellows 
were  coming,  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  who 
were  then  in  camp  sallied  out  in  every  di- 
rection to  meet  the  party,  while  the  man 
who  had  brought  the  news  took  me  across 
the  creek,  where  I  shortly  saw  the  party 
coming  down." 

On  the  18th  September,  Mr.  Howitt  pro- 
ceeded to  inter  the  remains  of  poor  Wills. 
"I  left  camp  this  morning  with  Messrs. 
Brahe,  Welsh,  Wheeler,  and  King,  to  per- 
form a  melancholy  duty,  which  has  weighed 
on  my  mind  ever  since  we  have  camped 
here,  and  which  I  have  only  put  off"  until 
King  should  be  well  enough  to  accompany 
us.  We  proceeded  down  the  creek  for  seven 
miles,  crossing  a  branch  running  to  the 
southward,  and  followed  a  native  track  lead- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  creek  where  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Wills,  and  King  camped  after 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Mount 
Hopeless  and  the  northern  settlements  of 
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South  Australia,  and  where  poor  Wills  died. 
We  found  the  two  gunyahs  pretty  much  as 
King  had  described  them,  situated  on  a 
sandbank  between  two  water-holes,  and 
about  a  mile  from,  the  flat  where  they  pro- 
cured the  nardoo-seed,  on  which  they  man- 
aged to  exist  so  long.  Poor  Wills'  re- 
mains we  found  lying  in  the  wurley  in  which 
he  died,  and  where  King,  after  his  return 
from  seeking  for  the  natives,  had  buried  him 
with  sand  and  rushes.  We  carefully  col- 
lected the  remains,  and  interred  them  where 
they  lay  ;  and,  not  having  a  prayer-book,  I 
read  chap.  v.  of  1  Cor.,  that  we  might  at 
least  feel  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing shown  the  last  respect  to  his  remains. 
We  heaped  sand  over  the  grave,  and  laid 
branches  upon  it,  that  the  natives  might  un- 
derstand by  their  own  tokens  not  to  disturb 
the  last  repose  of  a  fellow-being.  I  cut  the 
following  inscription  on  a  tree  close  by,  to 
mark  the  spot : — 

W.  J.  WILLS, 

XLV.  Yds. 

W.  N.  W. 

A.H. 

The  field-books,  a  note-book  belonging  to 
Mr.  Burke,  various  small  articles  lying  about, 
of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  now  invested 
with  a  deep  interest  from  the  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  and  some  of  the  nar- 
doo-seed on  which  they  had  subsisted,  with 
the  small  wooden  trough  in  which  it  had 
been  cleaned,  I  have  now  in  my  possession. 
We  returned  home  with  saddened  feelings  ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  sense  of  re- 
lief that  this  painful  ordeal  had  been  gone 
through.  King  was  very  tired  when  we  re- 
turned ;  and  I  must,  most  unwillingly  defer 
my  visit  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Burke's  re- 
mains are  lying  until  he  is  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue."  Three  days  later,  he  performed 
the  same  mournful  office  for  Burke. 

"  Sept.  2L — Finding  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  King  to  go  out  for  two  or 
three  days,  I  could  no  longer  defer  making 
a  search  for  the  spot  where  Mr.  Burke  died, 
and  with  such  directions  as  King  could  give, 
I  went  up  the  creek  this  morning  with 
Messrs.  Brahe,  Welsh,  Wheeler,  and  Aitkin. 
We  searched  the  creek  upwardsfor  eight  miles, 
and  at  length,  strange  to  say,  found  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Burke  lying  among  tall  plants 
under  a  clump  of  box-trees,  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  last  camp,  and  not  thirty 
paces  from  our  track.    It  was  still  more  ex- 


traordhiary  that  three  or  four  of  the  party  and 
the  two  black  boys  had  been  close  to  the  spot 
without  noticing  it.  The  bones  were  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  and 
the  body  had  been  removed  from  the  -spot 
where  it  first  lay,  and  where  the  natives  had 
placed  branches  over  it,  to  about  five  paces' 
distance.  I  found  the  revolver  which  Mr. 
Burke  held  in  his  hand  when  he  expired 
partly  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  and  cor- 
roded with  rust.  It  was  loaded  and  capped. 
We  dug  a  grave  close  to  the  spot,  and  in- 
terred the  remains  wrapped  in  the  union- 
jack — the  most  fitting  covering  in  which  the 
bones  of  a  brave  but  unfortunate  man  could 
take  their  last  rest.  On  a  box-tree,  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  the  following  inscription 
is  cut : — 

R.     O'H.    B. 

21  1  9  I  6L 

A.  H." 

The  legislature  of  Victoria  have  deter- 
mined that  these  martyrs  to  science,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  discovery,  shall  not  be  buried 
in  the  wilderness,  and  instructions  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Howitt  to  collect  their  bones,  and 
bring  them  to  Melbourne,  where  they  will 
receive  the  honors  of  a  public  funeral.  Mon- 
uments are  being  erected  to  their  memory  in 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  handsome 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  government 
for  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  brave 
men.  King,  the  survivor,  will  receive  a  pen- 
sion for  life,  and  Burke's  foster-mother — who 
arrived  in  Melbourne  three  days  after  he 
started  on  his  fatal  journey — will  be  cared 
for  by  the  legislature. 

We  subjoin  the  last  letters  of  Burke  and 
Wills,  both  of  which  were  found  by  Howitt 
in  the  cache  at  Cooper's  Creek. 

burke's  last  letter. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Burke 
left  at  the  depot  at  Cooper's  Creek  : — 

"  Depot  No.  2,  Cooper's  Creek. 
Camp  No.  65. 

"  The  return-party  from  Carpentaria,  con- 
sisting of  myself,  Mr.  Wills,  and  King  (Gray 
dead),  arrived  here  last  night,  and  found 
that  the  depot-party  had  only  started  on  the 
same  day.  We  proceed  on  to-morrow  slowly 
down  the  creek  towards  Adelaide,  by  Mount 
Hopeless,  and  shall  endeavor  to  follow  Greg- 
ory's track,  but  we  are  very  weak.  The  two 
camels  are  done  up,  and  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  travel  further  than  four  or  five  miles  a 
day.  Gray  died  on  the  road  from  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue.  We  have  all  suff'ered  much 
from  hunger.    The  provisions  left  here  will, 
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I  think,  restore  our  strength.  We  have  dis- 
covered a  practicable  route  to  Carpentaria, 
the  chief  portion  of  -which  lies  on  the  140th 
meridian  of  east  longitude.  There  is  some 
good  country  between  this  and  the  stony 
desert.  From  there  to  the  tropic  the  coun- 
try is  dry  and  stony.  Between  the  tropic 
and  Carpentaria  a  considerable  portion  is 
rangy,  but  it  is  well  watered  and  richly 
grassed. 

"  We  reached  the  shores  of  Carpentaria 
on  the  11th  February,  1861.  Greatly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  the  party  here  gone. 

"  R.  O'Hara  Burke,  Leader. 

"  April  22,  1861. 

P.B. — The  camels  cannot  travel,  and  we 
cannot  walk,  or  we  should  follow  the  other 
party.  We  shall  move  very  slowly  down  the 
creek." 

wills'  last  letter. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Wills'  letter,  which 
he  buried  in  the  cache  at  Cooper's  Creek, 
after  finding  it  impossible  to  get  through  to 
South  Australia : — 

"  Depot  Camp,  May  30. 

"  We  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  creek. 

Both  camels  are  dead,  and  our   provisions 

are  done.     Mr.  Burke  and  King  are  down 

the  lower  part  of  the  creek.    I  am  about  to 


return  to  them,  when  we  shall  probably  come 
up  this  way.  We  are  trying  to  live  the  best 
way  we  can  like  blacks,  but  find  it  hard  work. 
Our  clothes  are  going  to  pieces  fast.  Send 
provisions  and  clothes  as  soon  as  possible. 

"W.  J.  Wills. 
"  The  depot-party  having  left,  contrary  to 
instructions,  has  put  us  in  this  fix.     I  have 
deposited  some  of  ray  journals  here,  for  fear 
of  accidents. 

"  (Signed)        W.  J.  W." 

Already  the  Australian  colonists  are  be- 
stirring themselves  to  turn  to  account  the 
vast  tract  opened  up  by  the  labors  of  Burke 
and  Wills.  Companies  with  large  capital 
are  in  process  of  formation ;  private  enter- 
prise is  also  at  work  ;  and  the  Government 
of  Victoria  has  applied  to  the  imperial  Gov- 
ernment for  the  annexation  of  the  new  coun- 
try to  their  own  territory. 

We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  also 
returned  to  Adelaide,  having  again  pene- 
trated to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  the  northern  coast.  The  desert  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  interior  has  been  discovered 
to  be  a  fertile  and  habitable  region,  and  will 
speedily  be  occupied  by  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Australia. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  DR.  JENNER'S 
STATUE. 

[A  descendant  of  Dr.  Jenner  forwards  to  us  the 
following  "  poet's  malison  "  upon  the  transference 
of  his  great  ancestor's  statue  from  Trafalgar  Square 
to  Kensington  Gardens. — Ed.] 

An,  Ilcalcr  of  the  human  race ! 

And  cannot  England  spare 
Thy  statue  one  poor  corner  place 

In  proud  Trafalgar  Square  ? 

Is  hero-worsliip  all  the  rago 

In  this  enlightened  day  ? 
And  can  due  lienor  none  engage 

But  such  as  fight  and  slay  ? 

Shall  Nelson  or  a  Napier  bo 

High  pedestalled  in  state, 
And  marbled  into  memory, 

As  they  alone  were  great  ? 

And  shall  the  man  wliose  liealing  skill 

Saved  millions  of  mankind* 
No  niche  in  Honor's  temple  fill — 

To  place  obscure  consigned  ? 

*  It  is  calculated  that  a  million  lives  in  a  year 
are  saved  in  China  alone  by  Dr.  Jenner's  vacine 
discovery. 


We  grant  our  Nelsons,  Napiers,  were 
Their  country's  brave  defenders; 

And  honor  by  their  statues  there 
Our  patriotism  renders. 

But  sure  'twas  fit  thy  form  was  placed 

In  statue  by  their  side, 
Since  saving  life,  and  laying  waste, 

So  closely  are  allied. 

Sure  if  wo  honor  those  who  slay. 
And  earth  with  skull-caps  pave, 

*Tis  meet  wo  equal  honor  pay 
To  those  who  heal  and  save. 
^Press.  S.  J. 


Nearly  900,000  persons,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  our  population,  are  now  receiving  parish 
relief:  a  terrible  background  to  all  our  pictures 
of  English  prosperity. — Spectator. 


A  New  Picture. — Mr.  Leutze  is  making 
considerable  progress  with  Ins  great  picture  at 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  represents  emi- 
grants, in  wagons  and  on  foot,  coming  up 
through  a  mountain  pass  to  a  point  where  an 
illimitable  prospect  of  plains  extends  before  the 
enraptured  vision. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
Memorable   Women  of  the  Puritan  Times. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson.     In  Two 
Volumes.     Blackie  and  Son. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  experienced  in  the  writ- 
ing of  female  biography.  "  Ladies  of  the 
Reformation"  and  *' Ladies  of  the  Covenant" 
have  already  been  subjects  of  his  research, 
and  the  present  work  forms  an  agreeable 
continuation  of  the  one  volume  and  compan- 
ion of  the  other.  It  is  aptly  described  by 
its  title.  It  treats  not  simply  of  Puritan 
heroines,  but  of  five-and-twenty  memorable 
women  of  Puritan  times,  irrespective  of  the 
sects  to  which  they  belonged.  Himself  a 
Puritan  at  heart,  Mr.  Anderson  honestly 
tells  the  story  of  Mary  Dyer,  the  Quakeress, 
to  show  how  cruelly  the  Puritans  would  per- 
secute when  they  had  the  power.  About 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  Elizabeth  Bunyan,  and 
three  other  Baptist  ladies,  he  writes  in  full 
sympathy  with  all  that  was  good  in  their 
characters.  He  traces  the  lives  of  all 
Cromwell's  daughters,  although  only  one 
was  a  Puritan,  the  other  three  being  zealous 
Churchwomen  in  everj'thing  save  their  tol- 
erant disposition  towards  the  associates  of 
their  father.  All  this  adds  to  the  worth  and 
completeness  of  a  work  on  which  its  author 
has  spent  much  time  and  energy.  Though 
dealing  briefly  with  his  subjects,  he  has 
worked  with  thoroughness,  using  whatever 
rare  bit  of  printed  information  came  in  his 
way,  and  all  available  manuscript  material. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  real  information  to 
give  about  the  women  of  that  sturdy  cen- 
tury J  woman,  as  Butler  said  in  "  Hudibras," 

"  Women  that  left  no  stone  unturned 
In  which  the  cause  might  be  concerned ; 
Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whis- 
tles, 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols  ; 
Marched  rank  and  file,  with  drum  and  ensign, 
To  intrench  the  city  for  defence  in  ; 
Raised  rampircs  with  their  own  soft  hands 
To  put  the  enemy  to  stands  : 
From  ladies  down  to  oyster  wenches 
Labored  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 
Fell  to  their  pickaxes  and  tools, 
And  helped  the  men  to  dig  like  moles  !  " 

Altogether  a  woman  of  that  masculine  sort 
was  Brilliana  Conway,  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley.  Born  in  the  year  1600,  she  was  a 
fierce  theological  disputant  in  her  teens,  and 
when  political  strife  arose,  she  converted  her 
husband  from  a  farmer  into  a  soldier.  In 
1643,  he  being  in  the  field  elsewhere,  she 


bravely  and  skilfully  defended  her  residence, 
Brampton  Castle,  from  the  besieging  Cava- 
liers. Twice  they  went  against  the  place, 
and  twice  they  were  boldly  repulsed,  the  sec- 
ond siege  being  abandoned  after  six  weeks* 
operations.  It  was  too  hard  a  strain,  how- 
ever, for  her  weak  body  to  endure.  In  Oc- 
tgber  of  the  same  year  a  third  siege  was 
planned,  and  the  news  came  to  her  while  ill 
in  bed.  "  I  hope  the  Lord  will  be  merciful 
to  me,  in  giving  me  my  health,"  she  wrote 
to  her  son,  "  for  it  is  an  ill  time  to  be  sick 
in."  But  she  died,  and  the  castle,  deprived 
of  its  heroine,  was  taken  after  a  three  weeks* 
siege.  Puritanism,  as  it  shone  in  its  bright- 
est day  of  strength  and  beauty,  was  admi- 
rably exhibited  in  that  "  phoenix  of  women," 
as  she  was  called.  To  her  son  she  addressed 
a  long  series  of  notable  letters,  in  which, 
with  avoidance  of  much  of  the  extravagant 
thought  common  in  the  rest,  there  was  shown 
that  peculiar  earnestness  of  Christian  temper 
always  roused  by  great  occasions  in  great 
minds.  "  My  dear  Ned,"  she  said  in  one 
letter,  "  I  must  lay  both  my  condtions  to- 
gether— my  time  of  freedom  from  afflictions, 
and  my  time  of  afflictions  ;  in  the  one  I 
found  a  weakness  in  the  service  of  God, 
above  the  weakness  of  the  things  in  this  life, 
and  in  trouble  a  sweetness  in  the  service  of 
God  which  took  away  the  bitterness  of  the 
affliction  ;  and  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may 
believe  how  good  the  Lord  is,  and  believe  it 
as  a  tried  truth  that  the  service  of  the  Lord 
is  more  sweet,  more  peaceful,  more  delight- 
ful, than  the  enjoying  all  the  fading  pleas- 
ures of  the  world."  Sometimes  her  resig- 
nation took  peculiar  forms.  *'  I  take  it  as 
a  special  providence  of  God,"  she  wrote  in 
1639,  "  that  I  have  so  froward  a  maid  about 
me  as  Mary  is,  since  I  love  peace  and  quiet- 
ness so  well.  She  has  been  extremely  fro- 
ward since  I  have  been  ill.  I  did  not  think 
that  any  would  have  been  so  choleric."  The 
ladies  who  give  thanks  for  having  bad-tem- 
pered servant-girls  are  now-a-days,  perhaps, 
not  more  in  number  than  those  who  would 
be  able,  as  women-at-arms,  to  defend  their 
castles  to  the  death. 

Older  than  Lady  Harley,  though  living 
many  years  longer,  was  Lady  Mary  Vere,  a 
woman  of  a  gentler  sort.  On  her  story  Mr. 
Anderson  dwells  very  fully.  He  then  sketches 
the  lives  of  four  emigrants  to  the  New  World ; 
that  of  Mary  Dyer  being  the  most  interest- 
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ing  of  the  four.  Repelled  by  the  stern,  vin- 
dictive element  of  Puritanism  which  became 
most  apparent  in  America,  she  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends.  On  that  account  she 
was  imprisoned,  and,  after  much  brutal 
treatment,  executed  in  1659. 

About  the  name  of  Cromwell  Mr.  Ander- 
son clusters  half  a  dozen  pleasant  portraits. 
The  Lord  Protector's  mother,  Elizabeth 
Steward,  was  a  woman  with  no  little  strength 
of  mind  and  heart.  Shrewdly  and  honestly 
she  superintended  the  Huntingdon  brew- 
house  ;  and  with  the  profits  she  was  able  to 
give  good  education  to  her  children  as  they 
grew  up,  and  to  provide  considerable  for- 
tunes for  her  daughters  as  they  married.  Be- 
tween her  and  Oliver  there  was  maintained 
a  very  genuine  and  lifelong  love.  As  he 
rose  in  power,  she  became  ever  more  fearful 
lest  disaster  should  befall  him.  Every  day 
that  she  did  not  see  him  made  her  timid  and 
nervous  ;  and  whenever  an  unexpected  gun- 
shot was  heard,  she  exclaimed  in  the  weak 
terror  of  her  age,  "  My  son  is  shot !  "  She 
lived  to  be  ninety-four,  however,  and  still  see 
her  famous  son  a  watcher  by  her  deathbed, 
and  after  death  she  was  laid  in  the  royal 
burial-place  at  Westminster. 

Cromwell's  wife  was  no  less  notable  a 
woman.  In  the  time  of  their  poverty  she  is 
described  to  have  been  "  as  capable  of  de- 
scending to  the  kitchen  with  propriety  as 
she  was  afterwards  of  acting  in  her  exalted 
station  with  dignity."  Having  been  at  one 
time  a  guest  of  Charles  the  First,  and  pos- 
sessing a  woman's  honest  dislike  of  blood- 
shed, she  did  her  utmost  to  restrain  her  hus- 
band from  implication  in  the  king's  death ; 
for  this  reason  a  meed  of  praise  was  given 
her  in  the  popular  song  of  the  Cavaliers  : — 

"  The  tears  of  our  now  Pilate's  wife 
Could  not  avail  to  save  his  life." 

The  stout  Protector  is  not  likely  at  any 
time  to  have  listened  to  his  wife's  counsel  on 
political  matters,  and  she  appears  to  have 
very  seldom  offered  it,  but  in  all  womanly 
work  she  was  a  good  wife  to  him.  Keeping 
court  as,  in  some  sort,  Puritan  Queen  of 
England,  she  acted  with  forbearance  and  up- 
rightness. As  a  mother,  she  trained  wisely 
her  daughters.  As  a  w^idow  who,  in  losing 
her  husband,  lost  all  the  earthly  possessions 
which  that  husband  had  obtained  for  her, 
and  was  left  to  be  scoffed  at,  if  not  quite  for- 


gotten, by  the  courtiers  of  restored  royalty, 
\  she  demeaned  herself  nobly.     *'  Here  is  a 
j  sad  family  on  all  hands,"  wrote  Thurloe  the 
I  day  after  CromwelPs  death ;  "  the  Lord  sup- 
port them  !  "    Fourteen  years  of  affliction 
she  endured  before  she  died. 

Of  her  daughters,  Bridget  married  first  to 
Henry  Ireton  and  afterwards  to  Charles 
Fleetwood,  was  a  stanch  Republican  and  Pu- 
ritan as  became  the  wife  of  two  such  men  ; 
the  others  were  of  gentler  thought.  Most 
womanly  of  all  was  Elizabeth,  Lady  Clay- 
more, the  one  best  loved  and  most  tenderly 
watched  over  by  her  father.  The  only  fault 
the  Protector  found  in  her  was  a  proneness 
to  be  **  cozzened  with  worldly  vanities  and 
worldly  company."  The  family  honors  seem 
to  have  made  her  somewhat  haughty,  and, 
to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  in  the  world, 
she  and  her  husband  frequently  ran  into 
debt ;  but  every  one  loved  her  for  her  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  mourned  at  her  death  be- 
fore she  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  Andrew- 
Marvel  was  her  tutor,  and  in  his  pathetic 
verse  she  lives  forever. 

Cromwell's  third  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Eaii  of  Fauconberg,  lived  to  be  admired 
and  courted  by  the  followers  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  and  Frances,  the  youngest  of  the 
four,  could  boast  that  Charles  himself  had 
been  her  suitor.  Anxious  in  any  way  to  get 
possession  of  authority  in  England,  he  sent 
to  offer  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  the  man 
whom  he  held  to  be  a  chief  murderer  of  his 
father.  Frances  and  her  mother,  to  whom 
the  proposal  was  first  made  by  Lord  Brog- 
hill,  the  exile's  agent,  were  ready  for  the 
match ;  but  not  so  the  Lord  Protector. 
"  No,"  he  said  bluntly,  "the  king  will  never 
forgive  me  the  death  of  his  father  ;  besides, 
he  is  60  damnably  debauched  he  cannot  be 
trusted."  Much  against  her  will,  it  is  re- 
corded, Frances  had  to  submit  to  her  father's 
wise  decision.  Many  other  suitors  came  to 
console  her.  Of  one,  Jeremiah  White,  com- 
monly called  Jerry,  her  father's  chaplain, 
Mr.  Anderson  repeats  the  well-known  story. 
Cromwell  being  informed  of  the  flirtation, 
and  hearing  at  one  particular  time  that  the 
chaplain  was  alone  with  his  daughter,  rushed 
angrily  to  the  room,  and  found  Jerry  on  his 
knees  with  Fanny's  hand  against  his  lips. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  posture  before 
my  daughter  Frances  ?  "  he  asked.  "  May 
it  please  your  highness,"  was  Jerry's  over- 
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shrewd  reply,  "  I  have  a  long  time  courted 
that  young  gentlewoman  there,  my  lady's 
woman,  and  cannot  prevail.  I  was,  there- 
fore, humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  inter- 
cede for  me."  The  Protector  was  willing  to 
take  that  lie  for  truth.  Turning  to  the  maid 
he  said,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
huzzy  ?  Why  refuse  the  honor  Mr.  White 
would  do  you  ?  He  is  my  friend,  and  I 
expect  you  should  treat  him  as  such."  The 
girl,  pleased  and  astonished,  but  with  her 
wits  about  her,  made  the  best  of  her  strange 
chance.  "  If  Mr.  White  intends  me  that 
honor,"  she  said,  with  a  courtesy  and  a  blush, 
"  I  shall  not  be  against  him."  *'  Sayest 
thou  so,  my  lass  ?  "  cried  Cromwell ;  "  call 
Goodwin.  This  business  shall  be  done  pres- 
ently, before  I  go  out  of  the  room."  He 
awarded  a  dowry  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  marriage  was  at  once  efiected.  The 
end  of  that  comedy,  we  are  told,  was  fifty 
years  of  unhappiness  between  husband  and 
wife.  Fanny  Cromwell,  however,  was  saved 
from  the  parson's  clutch,  and  lived  to  be 
wife  first  of  Robert  Rich  and  afterwards  of 
Sir  John  Russell,  and  to  be  spoken  of  by 
Bishop  Burnet  as  "  a  very  worthy  person." 
In  the  second  volume  of  this  book  there 


is  a  pleasant  account  of  Lucy  Apsley,  the 
noble  "wife  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  Sketches, 
also,  are  given  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Bun- 
yan,  and  several  other  women  of  that  gen- 
eration. The  book  ends,  as  it  should,  with 
mention  of  a  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Mrs.  Bridget  Bendish.  Travelling 
once  in  a  coach  with  two  strangers,  she  was 
angered  by  their  disparaging  conversation 
on  the  great  Protector,  and  still  more  by  the 
extreme  abuse  which  one  of  them  poured  on 
her  when  she  essayed  to  defend  him.  The 
controversy  became  hotter  and  hotter  until 
at  last,  on  their  arriving  at  a  halting-place, 
the  lady  demanded  a  private  interview  with 
her  opponent.  Then  she  told  him  that  in 
the  grossest  manner  he  had  belied  the  most 
pious  man  that  ever  lived  ;  that  Cromwell's 
blood,  flowing  in  her  veins,  would  not  allow 
her  to  pass  over  the  indignities  cast  on  his 
memory  in  her  presence  ;  that  though  she 
could  not  handle  a  sword,  she  could  use  a 
pistol  as  well  as  any  one, — and  that  she  de- 
manded instant  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
honor  of  her  family.  Of  course  an  apology 
was  made,  and  the  stout-hearted  representa- 
tive of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  lived  to  be 
eighty  years  old. 


The  Use  op  Moulds  and  Ferments. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  France,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  M.  Pasteur,  who  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  distinguished  member  in  the 
department  of  the  physiological  sciences,  brought 
forward  the  result  of  his  researches  as  to  the 
part  which  moulds  and  fungi  play  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  This  is  extremely  interesting. 
He'  finds  that  when  diluted  spirit  is  made  to 
trickle  over  shavings  of  wood  in  an  open  barrel, 
and  in  so  doing  is  converted  into  vinegar  (which 
is  the  usual  process  of  vinegar-making),  the 
change  is  in  fact  due,  not  to  the  exposure  of  the 
spirit  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  merely,  and  its 
^conversion  into  acid  by  the  absorption  of  that 
oxygen,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  to  the 
vital  action  of  a  kind  of  mould  or  fungus  which 
soon  covers  the  shavings  and  is  in  fact  the  well- 
known  vinegar-plant.  He  finds  also  that  when 
this  or  any  other  analogous  organism  is  allowed 
to  act  without  limitation,  whether  upon  spirit  or 
vinegar  or  any  other  liquid  of  an  analogous 
nature,  it  goes  on  still  burning  them  more  and 


more  until  they  are  all  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
products  of  combustion,  those  which  are  given 
out  from  common  fires  ;  viz.,  carbonic  acid  and 
the  vapor  of  water.  The  great  abundance  of 
moulds  and  microscopic  vegetations  in  nature 
is  thus  happily  explained.  They  are  provided 
by  the  Creator  for  burning  up  decaying  organic 
matter  when  it  is  dead,  which,  if  left  to  sponta- 
neous and  merely  chemical  corruption,  would 
be  injurious  to  the  living.  Pasteur  also  shows 
that  these  microscopic  cellular  plants  perform 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet  generally  what  the 
blood-globules  do  in  our  living  systems.  They 
fix  and  carry  oxygen  to  burn  up  the  effete  mat- 
ter, which,  in  consequence  of  the  activities  and 
uses  of  life,  is  consequently  making  its  appear- 
ance in  every  tissue.  In  other  M-ords,  a  process 
the  same  in  nature  as  respiration  in  us  is  con- 
stantly going  on  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
world,  at  once  preventing  putrefaction,  and 
providing  food  for  the  more  highly  organized 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  of  such 
food  carbonic  acid  and  common  vapor  are  two 
of  the  principal  elements. — Piess. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LADY    MARY   WORTLEY  MONTAGU.* 

If  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ever  cov- 
eted notoriety,  present  or  posthumous,  she 
did  not  add,  through  any  want  of  it,  another 
to  the  many  instances  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man wishes.  It  was  accorded  to  her  through 
life  in  full  measure,  nor  was  it  withdrawn  at 
her  death.  She  is  still  a  remarkable  person, 
with  a  dubious  character.  Nearly  every  cir- 
cumstance in  her  career  savored  more  or  less 
of  eccentricity.  Her  father — Marquis  of 
Dorchester  in  1706,  and  subsequently  Duke 
of  Kingston — was  an  unlucky  combination 
of  Michio  and  Demea  in  the  same  person. 
He  was  negligent  while  her  character  was 
forming — he  was  severe  after  it  had  become 
fixed.  Her  husband  was  originally  capti- 
vated by  her  beauty,  her  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, and  her  social  accomplishments  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  secured  her  esteem,  and 
possibly  her  affections,  than  he  transplanted 
her  into  a  rural  retreat  where  her  gifts  were 
useless,  and  where  a  complete  housewife 
would  have  answered  all  purposes.  Her 
son,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  mad — certainly 
he  was  about  as  great  a  plague  as  ever  af- 
flicted and  perplexed  parents  and  guardians. 
She  herself  was  in  early  years  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  leaders  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture, and  among  these  she  contrived  to  em- 
broil herself  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  the  Wal- 
poles— the  hornets  of  the  nest  of  wits  and 
statesmen.  Her  pen  was  sharp,  and  her 
tongue  even  sharper  than  her  pen ;  and  by 
handing  about  unprinted  satires  and  epi- 
grams, and  by  unreserved  freedom  in  con- 
versation with  good-natured  friends,  she 
turned  the  envy  excited  by  her  talents  and 
learning  into  that  fear  which  is  akin  to 
hatred.  Perhaps  Lady  Mary  was  the  best- 
abused  woman  of  her  own  or  any  age. 

To  commend  her  well-known  Letters 
would  be  to  gild  gold  or  to  paint  the  lily. 
They  rank  high  among  British  classics  ;  they 
have  survived  many  revolutions  in  wit  and 
taste,  and  more  than  one  crisis  in  the  prog- 
ress of  morals  and  manners  ;  and  they  are 
still  attractive  by  their  frankness,  good 
sense,  and  occasional  brilliance.     From  the 

^  The  Utters  and  Worlcs  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montarju.  Kditecl  by  her  Great  Grandson,  Lord 
Wharnclitte.  Third  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections  derived  from  the  Original  .Manuscripts, 
Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  New  Memoir  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.    2  vols.     London:  Bohn.    186L 
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samples  of  her  verse  it  is  probable  that  she 
needed  practice  only  to  become  a  satirist 
second  to  Swift  and  Pope  alone.  Luckily 
for  the  permanence  of  her  reputation,  she 
rarely  entered  the  lists  of  poetry,  since  to 
be  second  in  a  kind  of  composition  so 
ephemeral  as  satire  is  to  be  soon  forgotten  ; 
whereas  so  long  as  familiar  letters  attract 
readers  or  aid  the  historians  of  public  events 
or  private  manners,  the  correspondence  of 
Lady  Mary  will  survive.  Some  of  the  value 
of  that  correspondence,  however,  depends 
upon  her  personal  character,  and  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  letters  ;  and  we  sHall  confi«e 
ourselves  to  these  two  material  questions — 
— how  far  is  the  writer  to  be  trusted,  and 
how  far  are  the  letters  to  be  accepted  as 
private  and  unreserved  communications, 
meant  or  not  meant  for  the  public  eye  ? 

The  portrait  of  Lady  Mary,  as  drawn  by 
herself  and  her  friends,  and  the  portrait  of 
her  as  sketched  by  Pope  and  Walpole,  differ 
as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  Socrates  of 
Plato  and  the  Socrates  of  the  comic  poet. 
They  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  imputed 
virtues  can  never  have  degenerated  into  the 
alleged  vices.  The  Sappho  of  Pope,  the 
harridan  of  Walpole,  can  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  staid,  if  not  the  fond  wife  of 
^Vortley  Montagu,  with  the  careful  and  ten- 
der mother  of  Lady  Bute,  with  the  early 
friend  of  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  *'  well- 
natured  Garth,"  or  with  tastes  and  a  disposi- 
tion which  would  seem  to  have  courted  re- 
tirement and  literature,  and  avoided  what 
was  within  her  reach,  court-favor  and  pub- 
lic display.  Lady  Mary's  ill-name  (and  it 
is  a  very  bad  one)  springs  from  two  prin- 
cipal sources — the  verse  of  Pope  and  the 
prose  of  Walpole.  For  the  hatred  of  the 
latter,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  there  was 
an  obvious  cause  ;  but  it  is  still  a  mystery 
why  the  extravagant  admiration  of  the  for- 
mer should  have  turned  suddenly  into  as  . 
extravagant  aversion. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  take  Pope's  com- 
pliments for  more  than  they  are  worth.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  his  day  for  men  to  address 
their  female  correspondents  in  phrases  be- 
fitting a  courtship  between  Strephon  and 
Phillis,  and  their  own  sex  in  language  be- 
coming Damon  and  Pythias.  Neither  Phil- 
lis nor  Pythias,  however,  regarded  such  hy- 
perboles as  "  delations  working  from  the 
heart,"  so  much  as  courtesies  that  well-bred 
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people  expected  and  repaid.  Still  there 
must  have  been  some  fire,  or  there  could 
have  been  no  smoke  ;  and  we  must  believe 
that  for  awhile  Pope  felt  some  admiration 
for  one  whom  he  addressed  in  such  glowing 
metaphors  as  in  our  prosaic  age  would  be 
accounted  insulting  or  insane.  Pope's  cor- 
respondence with  Lady  Mary  began  shortly 
before  her  departure  for  Constantinople,  was 
at  "  fever  heat "  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
East,  cooled  down  after  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  approaching  zero  in  1721  and 
1722.  There  were  some  reasons  for  abate- 
ment of  friendship,  at  least  of  compliment, 
but  no  apparent  motive  for  satirical  outrage 
at  that  time,  or  for  some  years  afterwards. 
When  their  acquaintance  began.  Pope  was 
indifferent  about  politics,  and  was  suspected 
of  Whig  tendencies  only,  perhaps,  because 
he  associated  and  WTOte  in  conjunction  with 
Steele  and  Addison.  By  the  year  1720, 
however,  he  had  allied  himself  with  extreme 
Tories— Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Oxford,  Atter- 
bury,  and  Bathurst ;  while  Lady  Mary  and 
her  husband,  Whigs  by  birth  and  connec- 
tion, had  become  Whigs  of  influence.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  Pope  and  the  Wortley 
Montagus  all  lived  at  Twickenham,  they 
had  no  intercourse  there,  and  Lady  Mary 
never  saw  that  famous  grotto  which  some 
years  later  she  described  as  the  "  Palace  of 
D  Illness  " — 

"  placed  beneath  a  muddy  road 
And  such  the  influence  of  the  dull  abode 
The  carrier's  horse  above  can  scarcely  dras:  his 
load."  ^        ° 

Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  in  his  "  new  Memoir," 
after  dismissing  various  surmises  as»insufii- 
cient  to  account  for  the  rupture  and  the  vir- 
ulence on  either  side,  suspects  that  Lady 
Mary  owed  the  hatred  of  the  satirist  to  "  her 
clever  parody,  accompanied  by  some  prosaic 
banter,  upon  his  well-known  epitaph  on  the 
Lovers  struck  by  Lightning."  This,  even  as 
an  impromptu,  would  have  annoyed  the 
*  touchy  bard,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  cir- 
culated in  manuscript  among  her  ladyship's 
friends  was  quite  enough  to  kindle  his  ready 
ire : — 

"  The  piquancy  of  the  poem  (her  most 
recent  biographer  observes)  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  attention,  or  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  come  quickly  to  the  ears  of  Pope. 
His  letter  containing  the  story  of  the  Lovers 
struck  by  Lightning,  with  his  epitaph  upon 


them,  was  a  composition  which  he  appears 
to  have  regarded  with  a  peculiar  pride,  for 
he  addressed  copies  of  it  only  slightly  varied 
to  several  of  his  friends.  He  was,  therefore, 
little  likely  to  relish  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
his  somewhat  exaggerated  sentiment,  or  the 
amusement  which  the  friends  of  Lady  Mary 
derived  from  the  spectacle  of  his  supposed 
humiliation.  Pope  revelled  in  the  vulgar 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  small  critics  and 
poor  poets,  and  dexterously  turned  them  to 
the  advantage  of  his  own  renown.  But  to 
be  beaten  by  a  woman  with  his  own  weapons ; 
to  be  represented  as  laughed  out  of  counte- 
nance and  out  of  all  his  fine  sentimentalisms 
and  artificial  moralizings,  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience  who  enjoyed  his  discomfiture, 
was  an  ofience  which  Pope's  sensitive  and 
spiteful  nature  could  not  easily  forgive." 

We  must  accept  this  solution  of  their  feud, 
for  we  have  none  better  to  ofier ;  but  it  does 
not  content  us.  It  is  too  slight  a  cause  for 
such  injuries  as  Lady  Mary  sufiered  and  re- 
taliated, although  to  fence  with  Pope  was 
fully  as  dangerous  as  to  wake  a  sleeping 
wolf  or  to  probe  a  wasp's  nest.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  parody  and  the  banter  were 
only  the  later  links  in  a  chain  of  similar  if 
not  equal  provocations  on  her  ladyship's 
part.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  pleased  with 
his  libel  on  Addison,  her  old  and  revered 
friend.  She  was  evidently  hurt  by  his  cool- 
ness at  Twickenham,  "  sending  a  common 
friend  to  ask  Mr.  Pope  why  he  left  off  visit- 
ing me."  She  had  in  her  writing-desk  a 
copy  of  a  satire  on  Pope  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton.  She  never  scrupled  be- 
tween having  her  joke  and  losing  her  friend. 
In  short,  her  ladysjiip  had  not  the  admii-able 
gift  of  silence  ;  and  Pope  was  surrounded 
by  fetchers  and  carriers  of  gossip,  which  lost 
nothing  in  its  passage.  From  whatever 
cause,  down  came  a  pitiless  storm  on  Lady 
Mary's  head.  "  You  shall  see,"  she  remarked 
to  Spencer,  concerning  Pope's  letters,  **  what 
a  goddess  he  makes  me  in  some  of  them, 
though  he  makes  such  a  devil  of  me  in  his 
writings  afterwards,  without  any  reason  that 
I  know  of."  We  must  leave  Mr.  Moy 
Thomas  to  trace  the  spring-tide  of  satire, 
from  the  Capon's  Tale,  written  by  Pope  or 
Swift,  or  both,  and  published  in  their  Mis- 
cellany, to  "  the  savage  attack  in  his  Imita- 
tion of  Horace,"  where  he  fixes  on  her— - 
his  crowning  insult — the  name  of  Sappho 
and  all  its  hideous  associations.  It  may 
seem  a  waste  of  time  to  dive  any  further  fox 
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the  root  of  this  mystery.  When  fire  and 
tow  meet  together,  there  can  be  only  one 
result.  It  is,  however,  material  for  Lady 
Mary's  character  to  lift  even  a  corner  of  the 
veil.  For,  if  only  half  of  what  is  alleged 
against  her  be  fact,  then  her  ladyship  must 
take  her  place  with  posterity  among  the 
scandals  of  her  sex,  among  Catherine  de 
Medici's  "  Ladies  of  Honor,"  or  De  Gram- 
mont's  heroines,  or  the  Agrippinas  and  Mes- 
saliuas  of  Roman  story. 

Lady  Mary  did  not  intend  the  bulk  of  her 
Letters  for  the  public  eye  ;  and  the  Journal 
from  which  most  of  them  are  extracts  was 
carefully  withheld  from  all  readers  but  those 
of  the  innermost  circle  by  Lady  Bute,  who 
also,  before  her  death,  destroyed  it.  The 
Letters,  therefore,  may  justly  be  impaimelled 
for  or  against  the  writer  of  them,  and  as 
justly  be  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  her 
kindred  and  friends,  who  were  at  least  as 
likely  to  know  and  tell  the  truth  as  cither 
Pope  or  Walpole.  On  her  own  evidence, 
then,  Lady  Mary — not  writing  in  self-do- 
fence,  not  appealing  from  the  "  Twicken- 
ham Wasp  "  to  the  "  candid  public,"  nor 
careful  to  anticipate  Horace  Walpole's  cen- 
sure, and  indeed  almost  culpably  indifferent 
to  either  good  or  evil  report — must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  pronounced  not  guilty  of  the 
grave  charges  brought  against  her,  although 
not  clear  of  the  minor  offence  of  provoking 
by  untimely  sallies  of  wit  the  wrath  of  two 
irritable  and  implacable  foes. 

Deprived  in  infancy  of  a  mother's  care — 
educated,  so  far  as  regards  external  appli- 
ances, imperfectly,  though  furnished  by  her 
own  exertions  with  both  solid  learning  and 
elegant  literature — thrown  by  a  foolish  father 
from  earliest  years  into  the  glare  of  applause 
and  publicity,  no  scandal  fixed  itself  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  on  the  name 
of  Mary  Picrrepont.  She  was  blessed  with 
sound  health  and  high  animal  spirits;  she 
was  well-read ;  she  was  witty  ;  the  moral 
code  of  her  day  was  by  no  means  a  strict 
one,  as  every  one  who  has  even  glanced  at 
the  Memoas  of  that  time  will  avouch.  How 
does  this  lively,  learned,  and  ready-witted 
young-  lady  comport  herself  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth,  while  experience  is  unripe,  while 
example  for  good  or  evil  is  most  potent,  and 
the  voice  of  admonition  least  welcome  ?  To 
St.  James's,  Ranclagh,  the  Mall,  and  the 
playhouse  she  prefers  her  books,  the  stately 
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avenues  and  terraces  of  West  Dean  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  company  or  correspondence 
of  a  few  friends,  all  of  them  older  than  her- 
self. Gilbert  Burnet  for  awhile  directed  her 
studies,  and  Addison  afterwards  guided  her 
in  the  choice  of  authors  ;  but  her  principal 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  these  pur- 
suits was  her  future  husband,  Edward  Wort- 
ley  Montagu.  Nor  was  he  one  of  the  "  curled 
darlings  of  the  nation,''  but  a  staid,  exact- 
ing, and  jealous  person,  several  years  her 
senior,  who  would  not  be  assured  of  his  pu- 
pil's attachment  without  passing  it  through 
the  crucible  of  suspicion.  For  this  grave 
and  reverend  but  teasing  Strephon — ^who 
furnished  Addison  and  Steele  with  hints  and 
drafts  of  moral  essays  for  the  Tailci^  and 
SpectcUor — Mary  Pierrepont,  beginning  with 
respect,  formed  a  permanent  and  cordial  at- 
tachment ;  and,  after  infinite  toi-menting  and 
testings  on  his  part,  she  eloped  with  him  to 
avoid  an  unwelcome  suitor  whom  her  father 
had  chosen  for  her. 

AV'ortley  Montagu,  the  elder,  would  seem 
to  have  had  in  his  blood  some  portion  of  the 
Mohammedan  propensities  afterwards  ex- 
hibited by  his  son,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
turned  veritable  Turk,  greatly  to  the  relief 
of  Christendom.  The  father,  indeed,  did  not 
affect  a  harem,  but  he  secluded  his  young 
wife  in  lonely  country  houses,  where,  while 
he  occupied  himself  with  electioneering  busi- 
ness, ante-chambers,  and  other  modes  of 
preferment,  she  displayed  all  the  virtues  of 
a  complete  housekeeper — checking  bailiffs' 
accounts  and  butchers'  bills,  and  recording 
with  complacency  "her  bargains  for  the  hire 
of  kitehen  utensils  arid  her  arrangements  for 
saving  the  keep  of  a  horse."  When  Mr. 
Wortley  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  thither  his  wife,  now  a  mother  also, 
accompanied  him,  in  order  to-  spare  him  the 
charge  of  a  second  establishment,  although  a 
journey  through  countries  lately  the  seat  of 
war  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists  was 
a  more  fatiguing  and  even  formidable  un- 
dertaking than  any  of  the  Ida  Pfeiffer's  ex- 
peditions proved.  How  she  employed  her 
time  on  this  journey  appears  in  the  cele- 
brated letters  written  during  the  embassy, 
and  published  soon  after  her  death  in  1763. 
A  habit  of  living  apart,  more  than  any  graver 
cause,  led  to  the  final  separation  of  this  not 
perfectly  coupled  pair.  But  they  continued  to 
respect  and  correspond  with  each  other  j  and 
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on  Lady  Mary  lay  the  burden  of  admonishing  friendly  with  him,  h 
and  checking  the  devious  and  disgraceful  |  band's  spirit,  is  ma 
courses  oftheir  son  Edward.    Fortunately  for        '- ^'^ '^  "-     "'    ^-^^ 


had   imbibed  her  hus- 

manifest  in   allusions   to 

Walpole  in  her  poems,  no  less  than  in  her 

,  .1  •       1  •    ^  /.     1.  I  fragmentary  sketch  of  the  Court  of  George 

her,  there  was  a  worthier  object  for  her  care   j^  °j^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^  gj^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^. 

andaffection.  Not  Mane  deSevigne's  love  for   p^jg^g  career,  this  antagonism  was  still  more 
her  daughter  is  more  emphatically  inscribed  |  conspicuous.      The  few  of  Mr.   Wortley's 

speeches  delivered  at  this  period  which  have 


in  the  Letters  than  Lady  Mary's  love  for  the 
Countess  of  Bute. 

Whether  England  and  its  ways  were  dis- 
tasteful to  her,  or  whether  she  felt  the  smart 
of  slander,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  Lady 
Mary  continued  to  reside  abroad  for  twenty 
years,  and  only  returned  to  her  OAvn  country 
to  die.  Abroad  she  had  acquired  habits  of 
independence  which  gave  offence  at  home, 
and  perhaps  made  more  credible  some  of 
Pope's  epigrams.  We  can  discover  no 
grounds  for  the  profligacy  imputed  to  her ; 
but  it  might  be  difficult  to  defend  her  from 
the  charge  of  slovenliness.  There  is  prob- 
ably fact  as  well  as  point  in  the  gibe,  "  Linen 
worthy  Lady  Mary."  We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  as  between  her  ladyship  and  her  princi- 
pal foe,  the  case  stood  pretty  nearly  thus. 
She,  in  the  first  place,  belonged  to  the  Ad- 
dison and  Steele  party  among  the  wits,  and 
with  them  Pope  had  quarrelled.  She  and 
her  husband  remained  stanch  Wliigs,  while 
he  had  gone  over  to  the  Tories.  She  had 
ridiculed  the  Democritus  of  Twickenham, 
and  to  ridicule  others  was,  in  his  estimation, 
the  sole  and  single  function  of  the  Drapier 
and  himself.  She  was  generally  provided 
with  more  than  one  oddity — as,  for  example, 
with  such  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  women 
as  Mrs.  Mary  Astell — and  so  presented  to 
the  satirical  sagittary  an  inviting  mark.  Her 
wit  and  her  verses  were  too  near  in  merit  to 
those  of  Pope  for  him  to  endure  with'  equa- 
nimity a  sister  near  the  throne  ;  and  finally, 
she  v.-as  in  league  with  Lord  Hervey.  Him 
the  Alemoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IL  prove 
to  have  been  one  whom  Pope  might  perhaps 
justly  fear,  but  whom  he  could  only  affect  to 
despise. 

For  Walpole's  hostility  to  Lady  Mary,  we 


been  preserved,  are  all  attacks  upon  Sir 
Robert ;  but  it  was  in  the  hour  of  Walpole's 
disgrace,  when  an  insult  would  be  more 
keenly  felt  than  ever,  and  when  young  Hor- 
ace, just  entered  upon  the  scene,  found  his 
father's  popularity  and  influence  at  an  end, 
that  Mr.  Wortley  assailed  the  falling  min- 
ister in  an  invective  which  could  never 
have  been  forgiven.  The  occasion  was  Mr. 
Sandy's  motion  for  the  removal  of  Walpole, 
and  Mr.  Wortley  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  '  that  while  this  question  is  debated, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  be  ordered  to  with- 
draw ; '  one  of  the  objects  of  this,  which  he 
urged,  being  *to  suppress  that  awe  which 
may  be  raised  in  part  of  this  assembly  by_a 
powerful  offender,  whose  looks  may  upbraid 
some  with  the  benefits  which  they  have  for- 
merly received  from  him,  and  whose  eyes 
may  dart  menaces  upon  those  who  are  de- 
pendent on  his  favor.' " 

Henceforward  shall  the  name  of  Montagu 
be  anathema  maranatha  in  Arlington  Street 
and  at  T^vickenham. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  ex- 
amining the  question  whether  these  cele- 
brated lettbrs  are  letters  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  or,  in  many  circumstances,  tran- 
scripts from  voluminous  and  carefully  kept 
journals,  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  circum- 
stances of  Lady  Mary's  several  correspond- 
ents. In  this  respect,  as  in  so  much  else 
pertaining  to  her,  there  is  a  mystery  ;  but 
the  doubt  is  immaterial,  though  such  a  prac- 
tice may  detract  somewhat  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  epistolary  communication.  The  let- 
ters, as  >7e  possess  them,  are  so  good  that 
it  is  akin  to  the  sins  of  unreasonable  mur- 
muring to  wish  them  better. 

Mr.  Moy  Thomas  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  editorial  pains.  He  has  performed 
what  his  predecessors  strangely  neglected- 


need  not  beat  the  bushes.     The  causes  of  j  the  duty 'of  collating  the  printed  copies  of 
hatred  are  patent,  and  are  thus  stated  by    the  corespondence  with  the  original  letters 


Mr.  Moy  Thomas  :-^ 

"In  his  judgments  upon  those  who  had 
walked  the  political  stage  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  commencement  of  his  own  career, 
Horace  \\'alpole  had  frequently  but  one 
standard  of  vice  and  virtue.  The  opponents 
.of  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  rarely  found  fiwor 
in  his  writings.  ...  But  Mr.  Wortley  had 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  odious  to  Wal- 
pole j   and  that   Lady  Mary,  though  once 


wherever  the  latter  could  be  obtained.  His 
"New  Memoir"  is  a  temperate  defence  of 
one  who  was  grossly  calumniated  ;  and 
though  he  does  not  attem])t  to  vindicate 
the  indiscretions  of  Lady  Mary,  he  proves 
at  least  that  to  have  nettled  Pope  and  to 
have  been  among  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
opponents,  even  by  marriage,  were,  of  her 
many  misfortunes,  perhaps  the  most  injuri- 
ous to  herself. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE   ROMANCE  OF  FRENCH  CALVINISM.* 

Goethe  has  remarked  that  few  people 
start  in  life  with  such  high  advantages  of 
training  as  cultivated  French  Calvinists. 
Taking  his  remark  to  mean  persons  who 
have  been  educated  out  of  sectarian  narrow- 
ness, while  they  have  not  overgrown  the  first 
principles  of  their  faith,  it  may  cordially  be 
accepted.  The  powers  of  reserve  and  self- 
reliance  which  Puritan  family  life  tends  to 
develop,  are  nowhere  less  likely  to  degene- 
rate into  formalism  and  austerity  than  among 
a  vivacious  and  highly  impressible  people. 
The  sunshine  of  the  Tuileries  seems  to  alter- 
nate with  the  shadows  of  Sinai.  Again,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  great  advan- 
tage that  French  Protestants  are  a  mere 
minority  in  their  own  country  struggling  for 
protection  and  recognition.  At  the  risk  of 
being  a  little  less  national  th^  are  more 
cosmopolitan,  and  cannot  help  regarding  la 
pei'Jide  Albion  as  the  ark  of  the  true  faith. 
Moreover,  religion  itself  gains  where  its  di- 
visions are  as  broad  as  the  whole  compass 
of  Italian  and  German  thought.  To  an  edu- 
cated foreigner,  papers  like  the  Record  or 
the  English  Churchman  are  simply  inexpli- 
cable ;  their  topics  of  interest  seem  about 
as  important,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedlc- 
dee  ;  and  the  guardians  of  Christ's  Church 
appear  to  be  doing  battle  for  the  color  of  an 
altar-cloth,  while  the  worshippers  are  silently 
stealing  away.  Let  him  turn  to  a  religious 
novel,  and  he  finds  himself  in  a  new  and 
very  small  world,  furnished  with  lecterns 
and  faldstools,  peopled  with  governesses  and 
prigs,  occupied  with  rubrics  and  religious 
millinery,  and  believing  that  Christ  died  to 
make  all  men  Anglicans.  The  contrast  be- 
tween Mr.  Gresley's  or  Miss  Sewell's  books 
and  those  of  Madame  de  Gasparin  is  a  little 
humbling  to  our  national  self-love.  The 
Frenchwoman  has  evidently  lived  in  a  world 
where  the  questions  at  issue  were  not  the 
merits  of  rival  sects,  but  its  whole  relations 
of  Christianity  to  human  nature  and  history. 
Why  we  are  born  and  live,  why  it  is  a  great 
and  beautiful  thing  to  believe,  whether  we 
shall  carry  our  thoughts  and  loves  into  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  are  the  topics  that 
underlie    her    narratives    and    discussions,  j 

*  Les  Horizons  Prochains,  les  Horizons  Celestes,  j 
ct  Vesper.     Par  Madame  de  Gasparin.     D.  Nutt.    I 


Born  a  poet,  and  evidently  endowed  with 
powers  that  would  be  rare  in  any  country, 
she  has  happily  adopted  M.  Michelet's  par- 
adox, that  the  true  poets  of  France  are  its 
prose  writers.  In  other  countries  a  poet 
may  draw  upon  a  reserve  of  language  and 
image,  which  would  be  inappropriate  in 
prose-writing ;  in  France  the  term  and  the 
thing  "poetical  license"  are  unknown; 
rhyme  only  weights  the  runner.  Idyls  of 
country  and  home  life,  the  philosophy  of  her 
faith  expressed  in  pictures,  reason  tried  by 
a  life's  experience  and  by  the  heart  of  a  very 
noble  woman,  make  up  the  three  little  vol- 
umes that  have  lately  startled  French  soci- 
ety from  its  quiet  contempt  for  Protestant- 
ism. Praise  of  Mr.  Mill  in  the  Recordy 
unless  he  were  Premier  and  had  bishoprics 
in  his  gift,  would  scarcely  be  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  admir- 
ing tales  for  young  people  by  a  Calvinist 
lady. 

One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to  show 
the  general  tone  and  scope  of  Madame  de 
Gasparin's  writings.     The  first  story  in  the 
Near  Horizons,  is  entitled  "Lisette's  Dream." 
Lisette  is  the  old  wife  of  a  farmer  of  the 
Jura,  who  has  grown  up  among  the  occu- 
pations of  the  dairy  and  the  kitchen,  with- 
out newspapers,  and,  virtually,  with  no  lit- 
erature except  the  Bible.     "  The  revolution 
of  '89  she  remembered  it  not  overmuch ;  its 
I  terrible  echoes  had  but  beat  feebly  against 
I  the  strong  wall  of  the  Jura  with  its  solid 
j  courses.    All  this  riot  that  is  le*t  loose  in 
France,  the  days  of  July,  and  so  many  other 
I  glorious  ones,  the  cannonades  of  the  risings, 
and  the  shouts  for  the  Republic,  and  the 
acclamations  that  welcomed  the  Empire,  all 
i  died  away  upon   the   moss   of  the   woods, 
j  among  the  leaves  of  the  beeches.     The  wail- 
!  ings  of  the  wind  which  sweeps  through  the 
firs  have  a  louder  voice,  a  never-dying  moan, 
which  rise  above  all  others.     Higher  than 
the  glorious  country  she  dwelt  in,  beyond 
j  the  limits  of  actual  life,  a  world  lay  open 
before  Lisette.     It  had  unfolded  itself  from 
her   earliest  years.      It    was   the    Hebrew 
world.    There  the  caravans  of  camels,  with 
the  Ishmaelite  merchants,  passed  through 
the   desert ;   there   Hagar  wept  under  the 
palm-tree  ;  there  the  transparent  waves  of 
the  Red  Sea  piled   themselves  up  in   two 
walls  ;   there  more  golden  sheaves,  silkier 
ears,  quivered  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  un- 
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der  a  softer  breeze  which  had  wooed  the 
flowers  of  the  pomegranate.  Then  it  was 
Sinai  smoking  ;  it  was  Moses,  his  face  shin- 
ing with  a  strange  brightness,  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law  before  the  frantic  people 
as  they  danced."  But  a  woman  whose  vis- 
ion is  thus  fixed  upon  the  unsubstantial  mem- 
ories of  the  past  is  not  likely  to  be  careless 
of  the  future  ;  and  precisely  because  Lisette 
is  ignorant  of  the  world,  "  the  great  prob- 
lem of  eternity  remains  unchangingly  before 
her,  one  side  lighted  up  by  faith,  the  other 
darkened  by  doubt."  At  last  she  is  troubled 
by  a  dream.  She  seems  to  be  walking  on 
the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  dusty  road  on 
which  rich  and  poor  are  going  forward,  like 
the  crowd  of  a  market-day.  She  cannot 
explain  to  herself  the  secret  of  her  haste  or 
the  end  of  her  journey.  Near  her  is  a  rug- 
ged mountain-path,  the  course  of  a  torrent, 
in  which  two  or  three  wayfarers  are  sadly 
picking  their  steps  among  the  stones  and 
bushes.  They  seem  to  look  wistfully  towards 
Lisette,  yet  not  enviously,  but  as  if  pitying 
her  and  desiring  her  companionship;  she 
tries  to  join  them,  but  the  stones  slip  under 
her  feet ;  she  stumbles  and  is  disheartened. 
She  returns  to  the  old  track  with  a  weight 
on  her  heart.  Presently,  she  seems  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  all  travelling  towards 
death.  She  looks  round  and  finds  that  the 
crowd  has  disappeared,  that  the  mountain- 
course  is  no  longer  visible,  that  she  is  alone 
on  a  trackless  expanse  of  turf,  with  a  great 
square  house  before  her,  its  walls  of  gold 
glittering  like  the  midday  sun,  and  the  red 
light  of  the  west  streaming  through  its  crys- 
tal windows  upon  the  turf.  At  one  of  these 
windows,  an  old  woman,  gray-haired,  dressed 
in  black  silk,  with  a  mild  yet  stern  expres- 
sion, is  sitting  and  spinning.  Lisette  ap- 
proaches and  cries  out  to  her.  "  You  have 
deceived  yourself,"  is  the  answer  ;  "  you  have 
not  taken  the  right  road ;  you  cannot  enter 
in,  my  daughter."  She  resumes  her  knit- 
ting, and  Lisette  seems,  in  her  dream,  to 
fall  as  one  dead.  Neither  can  she  shake  ofi" 
the  impression  when  she  awakes:  "  the  abject 
fear  of  the  slave  palsies  her  heart."  Mad- 
ame de  Gasparin  does  not  attempt  to  argue 
with  her,  but  she  reminds  her  of  the  day 
when  three  men  hung  together  upon  the 
cross,  and  when  Jesus  declared  God's  par- 
don to  the  penitent  thief  "  '  That  thief 
entered  in,  Lisette.     What  road,  then,  had 


he  taken  ? '  Lisette  was  silent,  collecting 
herself ;  a  divine  light  rolled  away  the  shad- 
ows upon  her  brow.  *  Neither  the  wide  road 
nor  the  terrible  mountain-course ;  is  it  not 
so,  Lisette  ? '  Lisette  looked  at  me,  her 
beautiful  black  eyes  kindled,  the  soft  and 
subtle  smile  played  upon  her  lips.  '  He  be- 
lieved,' she  said.  That  day  we  talked  no 
more  philosophy." 

Those  who  analyze  this  story  will  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  part  of  it  is  in- 
vention. Li  the  quaint  mixture  of  sublime 
and  homely  illustration,  the  pilgrimage 
along  the  broad  and  narrow  path,  the  irre- 
sistible fate  that  urges  the  wayfarers,  and  the 
palace  four-square  like  the  city  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  while  all  along  heaven  is  con- 
ceived as  a  great  house,  and  its  guardian  as 
an  bid  woman,  it  recalls  more  than  anything 
the  old  Norse  legends  which  grew  up  in  the 
fusing  time  of  paganism  and  Christianity. 
Here,  naturally,  the  Christian  conception 
predominates,  and  there  is  nothing  grotesque 
in  the  idea  that  underlies  the  story.  From 
the  thought  of  God's  infinite  mercy  to  the 
soul,  Madame  de  Gasparin  sometimes  passes 
to  the  artistic  view  of  Christianity,  as  the 
one  beautiful  and  pure  element  in  coarse  and 
ignoble  lives.  In  the  story  of  "A  Poor 
Boy  "  she  describes  with  exquisite  yet  ten- 
der humor  the  awkward  and  dull  boy  of  the 
village,  half-witted,  except  that  he  can  -yFork 
and  keep  from  falling  into  the  fire,  the  butt 
of  his  schoolfellows,  despised  and  loathed 
by  his  father,  who  thinks  him  a  discredit  to 
the  family  ;  in  the  days  of  his  health  dragged 
into  mischief  by  his  comrades  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  exposing  him ;  later  on,  cuffed 
and  worked  hard,  cowering  'for  hours  in  the 
corner  when  he  is  at  home  j  and  at  last 
slowly  dying  under  ill-usage  and  hard  liv- 
in«^.  Yet  that  boy  having  taken  the  Bible 
on  faith,  as  he  has  taken  ail  other  knowl- 
edge from  his  mother,  believes  in  Christ,  not 
as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  friend,  as  one 
who  has  borne  hunger  and  insult,  who  has 
touched  the  leper,  who  is  his  brother  as 
well  as  his  God,  with  whom  he  does  not  feel 
awkward.  So  skilful  arc  the  touches,  that 
1  we  get  to  identify  the  human  element  in 
I  Ulysses  with  the  germ  of  religious  ideality. 
In  another  story — that  of  "  The  Sculptor" 
i  — a  starving  man  of  genius  is  married  to  a 
vulgar  and  affected  woman,  "  playing  com- 
edy in  earnest."     "  She  talked  about  Provi- 
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dence,  about  the  Supreme  Being ;  she  was 
rich  in  pious  twiddle.  He  coughed,  looked 
at  me,  and  turned  away."  He  is  silent 
throughout  on  religious  matters,  but  we  feel 
instinctively  that  the  reserved  gentleman, 
absorbed  in  moulding  plaster,  is  the  true 
exemplar  of  Christianity,  and  has  higher 
moral  experiences  than  his  garrulous  vulgar 
wife. 

In  one  part  of  Vesjyer,  Madame  de  Gas- 
parin  rises  above  the  level  of  common  life 
to  parable.  The  story  of  "  Emmanuel  "  is 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "  Goodman 
Brown,"  written,  as  Madame  de  Gasparin 
bitterly  puts  it,  "  to  establish  the  universal 
reign  of  Satan,"  as  if  life  were  in  very  ear- 
nest a  witches'  carnival,  with  Satan  swaying 
the  hearts  of  those  who  seem  noblest  and 
purest.  In  "Emmanuel,"  a  drunken  de- 
graded man  is  leaving  his  home  in  despair ; 
his  wife,  seduced  by  a  disloyal  friend,  taunts 
him  from  the  window,  and  bids  him  kill 
himself  if  he;  dare.  He  staggers  down  the 
streets,  and  is  about  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Seine,  when 
he  feels  himself  held  back  by  an  arm  stronger 
than  his  own.  He  is  led  away,  and  gradu- 
ally the  wild  whirl  of  his  thoughts  is  qui- 
eted, and  scenes  too  real  to  be  dreams  pass 
before  him.  He  seems  to  have  left  the  street, 
to  be  travelling  through  a  new  country,  hill 
and  valley,  with  a  starry  heaven  overhead. 
The  prayers  he  has  prayed  at  his  mother's 
knee  throng  upon  him,  pleasant  faces  of 
his  childhood  re-appear,  the  Bible  he  has 
thumbed  and  read  as  a  boy  opens  again  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Gradually  the  false  friends 
of  his  manhood  come  on  the  scene.  But  all 
their  surroundings  are  changed.  The  scep- 
tic, whose  pitiless  scoffs  undermined  his 
faith,  is  kneeling  and  praying  the  prayer  of 
the  publican.  His  wife — now  she  seems  to 
come  towards  him,  but  she  disappears  again. 
Is  there  no  mercy  for  her  ?  His  guide  bids 
him  wait.  A  young  girl  passes  ;  the  daugh- 
ter whom  Victor  allowed  to  grow  up  among 
brutal  men  and  loose  words,  appears  modest 
and  reserved,  holding  on  her  arm  her  moth- 
er's aged  father,  once  a  hoary  buffoon,  and 
now  in  all  the  tranquil  dignity  of  old  age.  But 
his  Avife  ?  Victor  no  longer  thinks  of  her 
with  passion  or  bitterness,  but  her  name  is 
graven  on  his  heart  ineffaceably.  Suddenly 
he  seems  to  be  on  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
An  emigrant  ship  in  the  distance  is  tossing, 


a  helpless  wreck,  upon  the  waves.  Here  sail- 
ors are  blaspheming ;  now  a  boat  puts  off, 
and  his  wife's  seducer  are  among  the  res- 
cued, and  leaves  his  victim  to  her  fate ; 
there  a  missionary  is  announcing  God's 
promises  to  the  last  congregation  he  will 
exhort.  Deserted,  infamous,  miserable,  the 
woman  turns  to  him  who  saved  the  Mag- 
dalene ;  the  words  of  pardon  seem  to  burn 
within  her,  "  tears  flow  over  her  cheeks. 
Jesus,  Jesus !  A  flame,  a  beauty,  a  smile 
light  up  her  face."  A  cry  of  joy  rises  above 
the  waves,  as  the  ship  suddenly  settles  down. 
Victor's  heart  seems  to  break.  But  there 
is  still  something  left  for  him  ;  one  whom 
he  must  forgive,  and  see  forgiven.  The  next 
scene  is  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  where 
an  angry  crowd  is  about  to  lynch  the  se- 
ducer. Martial,  for  new  crimes.  Victor  hur- 
ries to  his  side  and  urges  him  to  repent. 
The  miserable  man  shrinks  away  in  shame 
and  despair  Avhen  Victor's  guide  approaches, 
and  shows  him  the  pale  face  and  bleeding 
hands  that  were  seen  on  Calvary.  The  man's 
heart  heav«>s  with  a  sob  of  penitence.  *  Thus 
the  life  has  found  its  completion  ;  good  has 
triumphed  finally  over  evil ;  and  the  shin- 
ing shores  of  heaven  with  its  white-robed 
people  holding  palm-branches  open  before 
the  dreamer's  eye.  He  is  one  of  the  heav- 
enly company. 

Great  as  the  beauty  of  this  last  story  is, 
there  is  too  much  suddenness  in  some  of  the 
changes,  to  be  quite  natural  or  satisfactory. 
We  are  apt  to  distrust  the  pleas  for  mercy 
that  are  raised  "  between  the  saddle  and  the 
ground."  But  the  faith  that  looks  upon 
love  as  the  one  true  and  abiding  power,  the 
universal  law  in  which  death  is  swallowed 
up,  has  a  logic  of  its  own  which  we  cannot 
question.  Nor  does  Madame  de  Gasparin, 
in  fact,  hold  that  the  present  life  is  without 
influence  upon  the  future,  or  that  we  shall 
not  carry  our  acts  and  words  with  us  into 
eternity.  Two  of  her  most  beautiful  chap- 
ters in  the  Heai'cnly  Horizons  are  on  the 
"  Terrible  Paradise  "  and  on  "  Personal 
Identity."  She  protests  against  the  concep- 
tion that  there  are  '*  two  worlds  altogether 
different,  two  peoples  absolutely  strange  to 
one  another,"  or  that  heaven  is  to  be  peopled 
with  rows  of  zeros.  ''  Dazzling  as  you  may 
make  the  Void,  if  it  is  always  the  Void  there 
is  an  end  of  personality — where  individual 
life  is   extinguished   and   absorbed.     I  see 
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nothing  but  an  abyss.  Did  I  fathom  it  for 
ages,  I  should  ascend  again  in  the  same 
luminous  column,  forever  lost  in  it."  She 
analyzes  with  exquisite  scorn  the  paradise  of 
painters,  "  a  liquid  blue  gradually  lighting 
up,"  and  peopled  with  "  glorified  figures 
attitudinizing  on  a  pair  of  wings  ;  "  every- 
where "the  same  look,  the  same  smile,  the 
same  lips  half-opened  in  the  same  ecstasy." 
She  is  not  dazzled  by  Dante's  magnificent 
style  to  admire  the  spheres  that  circle  in  a 
serene  atmosphere,  and  the  companies  of 
the  blest  Avheeling  round  in  a  holy  transport 
and  chanting  praise.  She  asks  if  "  the  dis- 
tant gleam  of  this  glory  can  dry  our  tears 
on  earth."  As  a  matter  of  justice  she  can- 
not understand  the  reward  of  a  future  life 
when  there  is  no  person  to  be  rewarded. 
Stronger  still  on  questions  of  the  heart,  she 
asks  what  heaven  can  give  her  if  it  cannot 
give  back  her  memories.  "  I  have  seen  a 
father  depart ;  I  am  to  find  a  nameless  being 
in  his  place.  All  my  life  has  been  blended 
with  the  life  of  a  friend ;  nothing  of  our  old 
fondness  is  to  remain.  I  shall  take  my  place 
as  a  stranger  by  the  side  of  strangers."     "  I 


alone,  known  only  to  myself  and  God,  re- 
main erect  among  the  ruins  of  the  world. 
The  idea  is  immoral  and  mad — as  the  loss 
of  identity,  as  the  loss  of  memory.  In  fine, 
this  is  only  the  old  empirical  method  :  fire 
and  the  sword.  Let  us  hew  down,  let  us 
burn,  let  us  destroy  :  it  is  more  easy  to  gov- 
ern desolation  than  life."  From  our  point 
of  view  it  is  only  weakening  arguments  like 
these  when  Madame  de  Gasparin  proceeds 
to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  Moses  and 
Elias  were  recognized  at  the  transfiguration, 
or  that  the  saints  who  came  out  of  the  graves 
after  the  resurrection  and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  had  preserved  the  semblance  of  their 
former  selves.  But  little  points  of  detail  do 
not  affect  her  final  conclusion,  that  "  the 
river  of  Lethe  does  not  water  the  Christian 
Paradise."  Only  the  weaknesses,  the  degra- 
dation, and  the  sins  of  our  past  life  shall  not 
rise  again  with  us.  It  is  one  of  the  stran- 
gest and  grandest  features  in  this  "  Divina 
Commedia  "  of  a  Calvinistic  poet,  that  Hell 
is  nowhere  denied,  nowhere  asserted,  and 
nowhere  seen. 


Men  Kissing  each  other  in  the  Streets. 
— In  turning  over  tho  leaves  of  tlie  3d  volume 
of  my  Diary,  I  find  the  following  extract  from 
Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p. 
43.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Owen  he  informs 
her : — 

"  Sir  J.  Shaw  did  us  the  honor  of  a  visit  on 
Thursday  last,  when  it  was  not  my  hap  to  be  at 
home,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry.  I  met  him 
since  casually  in  London,  and  kissed  him  there 
uufeignedly." 

Was  tlie  practice  of  men  kissing  each  other 
in  t!ie  streets  prevalent  in  England  in  1680  1 
Larchticld,  Darlington. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 


Dwelling  near  the  Rose.  —  Whence 
comes  the  passage  frequently  quoted,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  speaker,  although  "  not  the  rose, 
has  lived  beside  the  rose  "  1 

There  is  an  expression  resembling  it  in  the 
Mocaddamah,  or  introduction  to  the  Gulisfan  of 
Sadi ;  wliere,  alluding  to  the  patronage  which 
the  poet  had  received  from  the  sovereign,  he 
illustrates  its  influence  on  his  verses  by  the  in- 
cident of  his  havin.f;  been  handed  in  the  bath  a 
piece  of  scented  clay,  which  he  thus  apostro- 
phized :  "Art  thou  ambergris  or  musk,  for  I  am 
charmed  with  thy  grateful  odor  ?  "  and  it  re- 


plied, "  I  was  a  worthless  piece  of  clay,  but  for 
awhile  associated  with  the  rose ;  thence  I  partook 
of  the  sweetness  of  my  companion,  but  other- 
wise I  am  the  vile  earth  I  seem." 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  sentence  in  the 
47th  Apologue  of  the  11th  chapter,  where  the 
grass,  with  which  a  bouquet  of  roses  had  been, 
tied,  is  made  to  say,  "  Though  I  have  not  the 
loveliness  of  the  rose,  am  I  not  grass  from  the 
garden  where  it  grev/  !  "  But  neither  of  these 
passages  is  quite  parallel  with  the  verse  so  often 
alluded  to.  J.  E.  T. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 


The  LAtJGH  of  a  Child. — 

"  I  love  it,  I  love  it ;  the  laugh  of  a  child. 
Now  rippling  and  gentle,  now  merry  and  wild  ; 
Ringing  out  in  the  air  with  its  innocent  gush, 
Like  tiie  thrill  of  a  bird  at  the  twilight's  soft 

hush. 
Floating  up  in  the  breeze  like  the  tones  of  a 

bell, 
Or  the  music  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  shell ; 
Oh  !  the  laugh  of  a  child,  so  wild  and  so  free, 
Is  the  merriest  sound  in  the  world  for  me." 

Some  years  ago  I  copied  the  above  from  a 
lady's  album ;  but  whether  or  not  there  were 
more  stanzas,  I  cannot  say. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  the  Saturday  Eeview. 
THE   HISTORY    OF   THE   DANCE.* 

There  is  no  art  so  fallen  from  its  high 
estate  as  that  of  dancing.  A  formal  history 
of  it  seems  now-a-days  almost  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  to  be  compared  only  to  a  History 
of  Pitch  and  Toss,  or  a  Treatise  on  Aunt 
Sally.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
uncomfortable  struggle  with  overpowering 
numbers,  in  which  the  frequenters  of  Lon- 
don balls  spend  their  evenings,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  art  which  boasts  of  an  ancient 
pedigree  and  many  renowned  professors. 
jM.  Czerwinski  details,  with  all  the  ardor 
which  belongs  to  the  stanch  votary  of  a  de- 
caying cause,  the  former  glories  of  his  now 
neglected  study ;  and  many  might  be  added 
to  those  that  he  has  collected,  .^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Epaminondas,  were  distinguished 
dancers  in  their  day.  Socrates  and  Plato 
not  only  danced  themselves,  but  ai^plied  very 
unpolite  language  to  those  who  were  too  ig- 
norant to  follow  their  example.  The  in- 
stances of  David  and  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  show  the  influence  the  art  had  among 
the  Jews.  Nor  did  it  lose  its  fiivor  with  the 
early  Christians,  among  whom  so  much  of 
Jewish  thought  and  feeling  survived.  Greg- 
ory Thaumuturgus  introduced  it  into  divine 
service.  St.  Basil  strongly  recommends  the 
art  to  his  hearers,  telling  them  that  it  will 
be  their  principal  occupation  in  heaven,  and 
therefore  they  had  better  practise  it  betimes 
on  eaath.  Scaliger  even  deduces  from  the 
custom  of  employing  it  in  divine  service  the 
name  of  ijrcEsules,  which  was  given  to  the 
bishops — deriving  it  a  prcesiliendo,  from  the 
fact  of  their  ♦«  skipping  fii-st,"  or  being  fore- 
most in  the  dance  at  the  head  of  their  clergy. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  edifying  prac- 
tice of  the  Primitive  Church  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  our  degenerate  day.  That  pecuHar 
moral  malady  which  may  best  be  described 
as  "  white-cravatism,"  and  which  commits 
such  fearful  ravages  among  our  more  digni- 
fied clergy,  would  be  an  impossibility  if  the 
bishops  were  bound  in  virtue  of  their  oftice 
to  skip  round  their  cathedrals,  footing  it  at 
the  head  of  a  well-trained  corps  de  ballet  of 
rural  deans.  The  only  instance  of  a  similar 
performance  on  the  part  of  great  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  in  modern  times  is  furnished 

*  Geschidife  der  Tanzkunst.  Von  Albert  Czer- 
wuiski.  Leipzig  :  Weber.  London  :  Williams  and 
Norgate.    Ib62. 
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by  the  anecdote  recorded,  on  the  apochry- 
phal  authority  of  Bourgoing,  of  the  trial  of 
the  fandango  before  the  Roman  consistory. 
It  was  resolved  that  this  seductive  dance  was 
a  disgrace  to  so  religious  a  land  as  Spain, 
and  must  be  prohibited  to  the  faithful.  The 
consistory  was  assembled  ;  the  excommuni- 
cation was  drawn  up ;  the  solemn  sanction 
was  on  the  point  of  being  appended  which 
was  to  have  sent  every  fandango  dancer  to 
the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  when  one  of  the 
cardinals  suggested  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
condemned  unheard,  and  that,  before  the 
excommunication  was  launched,  the  cardi- 
nals ought  to  witness  for  themselves  that 
which  they  were  going  to  condemn.  The 
suggestion  appeared  sound,  and  a  couple  of 
skilful  Spanish  dancers  were  sent  for  to  per- 
form in  the  sacred  presence.  The  dancers 
came,  and  began  their  performance.  But 
the  austerity  of  the  assembled  divines  was 
not  proof  against  the  charms  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  they  had  met  to  proscribe.  As 
its  successive  fascinations  were  unfolded, 
their  ascetic  countenances  lightened  up,  they 
rose  mechanically  from  their  seats,  their 
limbs  involuntarily  obeyed  the  spell  of  the 
music,  and  before  many  minutes  were  over 
the  whole  consistory  were  personally  attest- 
ing the  merits  of  the  fandango.  Such  is 
Bourgoing's  story.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  cardinals  must  have  been  very  im- 
pressible, if  they  were  so  much  enchanted 
with  the  amusement  of  dancing  the  fandango 
with  each  other.  Whether  that  famous 
measure  would  have  attained  its  marvellous 
popularity  if  the  part  the  young  lady  bears 
in  it  had  always  been  enacted  by  an  old 
priest,  the  sceptic  may  bo  permitted  to 
doubt.  But  grave  laymen  of  modern  times, 
though  they  may  not  have  been  exactly  con- 
victed of  dancing  the  fandango,  have  not 
disdained  the  art  that  now  lies  so  low.  Sir 
John  Davies  wrote  a  very  long  poem  in  its 
favor,  not  destitute  of  grace,  and  full  of 
quaint  Elizabethan  conceits.  Considering 
the  very  edifying  tendency  of  the  rest  of  Sir 
John  Davies'  poetry,  his  metrical  approval 
may  be  taken  to  be  almost  as  good  a  testi- 
monial as  if  it  had  occurred  in  a  sermon. 
The  story  is  an  old  one  how  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  attained,  literally  in  one  jump,  the 
dignity  to  which  Lord  Westbury  has  had  to 
labor  through  a  long  and  laborious  career, 
less  pleasant  though  not  less  mazy.     Locke 
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advised  that  every  child  should  be  taught  to  I 
dance  as  an  indispensable  part  of  education,  i 
Sully  was  a  great  dancer  himself,  and  Rich-  j 
elieu  used  to  pay  his  court  to  Anne  of  Aus-  | 
tria  by  performing  a  saraband  before  her  in 
a  jester's  dress  of  green  velvet,  with  bells 
on  his  feet  and  castanets  in  his  hand.  If  any  j 
or  all  of  these  %vorthies   could   revisit  the 
earth,  how   little   would  thev   recognize  as  ' 
dancing  the  ungainly  shuffle   which   is  the  j 
lineal  representative  of  their  stately  gamba- 
does  !     It  is   melancholy  that   such  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  sanctions  should  have  de-  j 
scended  to  so  degenerate  an  heir.    It  is  pos- 
sible  that,  for  the   sake  of   keeping   their 
places.  Sully  or  Hichelieu  would  have  con- 
sented to  hold  on  by  a  young  lady's  waist 
and   perform    a   teetotum   movement  upon 
their  own  axis,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  her 
superfluous  tarlatan — which  is  the  modern 
form  of  the  exercise  in  which  they  excelled  ; 
for  the  movement  is  one  with  which  politi- 
cians are  familiar.    It  is  possible  too  that  | 
the  College  of  Cardinals   might  have  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  austere  delights  of  their  uni- 
sexual fandango.     But  we  may    safely  as- 
sume that  St.  John  the  Baptist  would  have 
lived  to  a  respected  old  age,  if  Herodias' 
daughter   had  had  nothing  more  graceful 
wherewith    to    entertain    her    steji-father's 
guests ;  and  that  St.  Basil  would  never  have 
deterred  his  congregation  from  the  paths  of 
virtue  by  holding  up  to  them  an  eternity  of 
such  an  exercise  as  their  reward.     In  fact, 
if  Dante  had  lived  to  enjoy  our  experience 
of  new  varieties  of  human  misery,  doing  tee- 
totum forever  in  a  hot  room  would  have  fur- 
nished a  suitable  circle  in  the  Inferno  for 
fashionable  sinners. 

The  historical  sketch  given  by  M.  Czer- 
winski  of  the  various  fortunes  of  dancing  in 
different  nations  gives  a  tolerably  clear  view 
of  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
art.  Two  natural  tendencies  have  conduced 
to  form  the  passion  for  dancing  which  has 
existed  in  almost  every  known  race.  One  is 
the  superabundance  of  animal  spirits  which, 
in  healthy,  hot-blooded  people,  is  apt  to  find 
its  vent  in  superfluous  agility,  and  of  course 
is  all  the  more  powerful  under  the  excite- 
ment of  music.  This  is  the  lower  and  more 
animal  instinct,  which  savages,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  even  brutes,  share  with  civi- 
lized men.  But  among  the  cultivated  na- 
tions of  antiquity  there  was  a  more  noble  in- 


centive, which  not  only  made  the  dance 
popular,  but  brought  it  into  the  esteem  of 
grave  and  learned  sages.  This  was  the  love 
of  pantomimic  representation.  It  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  mental  impulses  as  the 
passion  for  symbolism,  and  for  representa- 
tion in  all  its  forms,  dramatic  and  artistic, 
which  has  characterized  every  race  that  has 
emerged  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  from  bar- 
barism, but  which  appears  to  wear  ofi"  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization.  The  dances  of 
the  ancient  world  took  their  character  from 
this  taste.  They  were  far  from  being  a  mere 
display  of  muscle,  like  a  modern  reel  or 
country  dance.  They  generally  represented 
something.  They  embodied  a  thought — 
not  merely  a  desire  to  kick.  Some  were  re- 
ligious, some  martial,  some  comic,  some 
erotic,  some  mythological.  But  the  charac- 
ter of  these  ancient  dances  has  disappeared, 
and  a  new  ingredient  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  modern  dances  which  has  swal- 
lowed ail  the  others  up.  The  pantomimic 
element  has  absolutely  vanished.  The  mar- 
tial symbolism  disappeared  first,  the  relig- 
ious next — leaving  the  Corpus  Christi 
dances  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  as  its  sol- 
itary relic  ;  and  the  erotic,  w^hich  held  its 
ground  very  obstinately  for  a  long  time  to 
the  great  detriment  of  morality,  has  also  at 
last  given  way. 

j      Our  dances  now  represent  nothing.     If 
the  quadrille  be  analyzed  scientifically,  some 
faint  reminiscence  of  an  erotic  meaning  may 
be  traced.     But  it  is  a  dead  form.    No  one 
who  dances  it  is  in  the  least  degree  conscious 
why  he  shuffles  his  feet  one  way  at  one  time 
and  another  way  at  another  time — if  indeed 
he  does  not  content  himself  with  a  promis- 
!  cuous  shuffling  which  is  directed  no  way  in 
!  particular.     On  the  other  hand,  the  modern 
dances  contain  an  element  which  was  con- 
spicuous from   its   absence   in  the  ancient 
dances.     What  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  term 
"  promiscuous  "  dancing,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  modern  exercise,  was  wholly 
wanting,  or  only  accidentally  present,  in  the 
I  ancient.     In  other  words,  dancing  was  not 
i  practised,  as '  now,  chiefly  for  the  gratifica- 
j  tion  of  the  impulse  which,  to  use  the  most 
presentable  term,  we  must  call  the  "  flirt- 
ing "  impulse.     As  a  mere  matter  of  aesthet- 
ics, it  suited  the  spectacle  better  to  keep  the 
sexes  apart.     Even  the  erotic  dancing,  of 
!  which  there  was  abundance,  did  not  neces- 
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sitate  dancing,  by  pairs — as  the  nautch-girls 
in  India  remain  to  show.  But  it  is,  no 
doubt,  from  this  class  of  pantomimic  dances 
that  the  modern  flirt-dance  descends.  As 
the  aesthetic  element  weakened,  the  natural 
impulse  regained  its  predominance ;  and  the 
dances  which  were  originally  only  represen- 
tative of  love-making,  lost  their  dramatic 
character,  and  became  the  thing  itself. 
Wherever  the  taste  for  dancing  has  taken 
the  form  of  dancing  by  partners,  the  element 
of  the  flirt-dance  has  made  its  way.  For  a 
long  time  this  natural  tendency  was  checked 
by  the  forms  of  a  ceremonial  age.  The  keen- 
est taste  for  flirting  could  not  find  much  to 
satisfy  its  appetite  in  a  minuet.  At  least 
the  dose  was  homoeopathic  compared  to  that 
which  is  administered  by  a  waltz.  But  now, 
in  our  time,  all  the  higher  elements  of  the 
dance  have  passed  away.  Both  the  panto- 
mime and  the  ceremonial  have  absolutely 
disappeared.  Nothing  artistic,  nothing 
graceful,  nothing  suggestive  is  left.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  the  two  motives  of  lowest  j 
origin,  the  love  of  kicking,  and  the  love  of  j 
flirting.  The  exercise  has  no  longer  the 
slightest  claim  to  the  ''  manliness  "  and  i 
"  perfect  graceful  carriage  which  recom- 
mended it  in  Locke's  eyes,  or  to  the  "  comely 
order  and  proportion  fair  "  which  Sir  John 
Davies  celebrates  in  such  enthusiastic  stan- 
zas. A  modern  quadrille  or  waltz  savors 
more  of  the  spectacle  ho  represents  the 
dance  to  have  been  devised  to  correct : — 


"  A  rude  disordered  rout  he  did  espy 
Of  men  and  woinen  that  most  spitefully 
Did  one  another  tlirong  and  crowd  so  sore 
That  his  kind  eye  in  pity  wept  therefore." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  compensation 
in  every  evil.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a 
lazy  race  except  in  matters  of  business,  with 
much  of  the  Dutchman's  combination  of 
dihgence  and  phlegm.  The  prolixities  of 
courtship — ^which  to  a  mediaeval  Troubadour 
or  Minnesinger  were  in  themselves  an  en- 
joyment— are  a  trial  to  the  practical  young 
men  of  the  present  day.  If  they  try  to  win 
a  fair  one's  heart  with  their  tongues,  they 
are  often,  like  Rosalind's  lover,  "  gravelled 
for  lack  of  matter."  A  short  and  easy 
method  of  making  love,  decorous  and  yet 
effectual,  is  indeed  a  godsend  to  them.  The 
dance  places  all  suitors  on  a  level.  Talking 
is  a  gift  denied  to  many  elder  sons  ;  but  the 
languid  gymnastics  of  the  ball-room  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  meanest  understand- 
If  conversation  runs  dry,  it  is  always 
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easy  to  squeeze.  Besides,  the  interests  of 
the  dowagers,  one  of  the  most  sufiering 
classes  in  the  community,  must  be  remem- 
bered. How  could  horses  be  got  rid  of  if 
there  were  no  fairs  ?  or  daughters  if  there 
were  no  balls  ?  If  the  dance,  therefore,  has 
lost  all  that  once  rendered  it  worthy  of  a 
Muse's  guardianship,  we  must  at  least  con- 
cede that  it  has  acquired  a  commercial  value 
which  it  never  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world. 


Italian  Proverbs. — I  sliall  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  will  explain  tlic  alhisions  to 
local  or  national  peculiarities  referred  to  in  the 
following  proverbs : — 

1.  "All'  amico  mondagli  il  fico, 

All'  inimico  il  persico." 

2.  "  A  Lucca  ti  vidi,  a  Pisa  ti  connobbi." 

3.  "Egli  ha  fatto  come  quel  Perugino,  che 
subito  che  gli  fa  rotto  il  capo,  corse  a  casa  per 
la  celata." 

4.  "  Pill  pazzi  che  quei  da  Zago,  che  davan 
del  letame  al  campanile  pcrche  crQscesse." 
And  the  probable  date  of  this  one  : — 

5.  "  L'  Inglese  italianizzato 

Un  diavolo  incaruato." 

With  regard  to  proverb  1,  I  can  suggest  two 
explanations : — 


1 .  In  Italy  the  fig  is  considered  the  most  whole- 
some and  the  peach  the  most  unwholec>ome  fruit. 

But,  quare,  is  this  the  fact  1  or 

2.  It  is  easy  enough  to  peel  a  peach,  but  very 
difficult  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  a  fig. 

And  perhaps  proverb  2  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  a  story  that  is  told  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  of  a  person  recognizing  in  London  an  ac- 
quaintance which  he  had  made  in  Bath,  much 
to  the  other's  disgust : —  . 

"  *  Why,  my  lord/  said  lie,  *  you  knew  rao  in 
Bath.' 

"  '  Possibly  in  Bath  I  might  know  you  again,* 
replied  his  lordship." 

But  was  Pisa  so  deserted  at  the  birth  of  this 
proverb  as  now  1         Lionel  G.  Eobinsox. 
Audit  Office.  — Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  The  Examiner. 


Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.    By  Mary  Eliza 

Rogers.     Bell  and  Daldy. 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.     By  Fredrika 

Bremer.      Translated  by   Mary  Howitt. 

Bell  and  Daldy. 


During   the  last  half-century  countless 
books  have  been  written  descriptive  of  the 
sunlit  scenery  and  world-famous  cities  of  the 
East,  and  of  the  external  life  of  those  pic- 
turesquely habited  races  who  have  changed 
so  little  since  the  era  of  the  Crusades.     The 
subject,  however,  is  one  which  is  always  to 
a  certain  extent  fresh,  for  the  people  of  the 
West  must   always  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  land  whence  their  religion  and  a  great 
part  of  their  learning  is   derived,  and  of 
which  the  political  destiny  has  been  for  some 
time  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
for  international  diplomacy.     Oriental  trav- 
ellers may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  viz.,  the  enthusiasts  who  go  to  muse 
over  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  who  leave 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  the  vul- 
gar realities  and  petty  disagreeables  which 
they  encounter  on  the  way  ;  and  the  sneer- 
ers,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  freedom 
from  all  illusion,  finding  in  Palestine  nothing 
beyond  dirt  and  fleas,  and  comparing  the 
gardens  of  the  Serail  and  the  minarets  of 
Stamboul  to  "  Vauxhall  by  daylight."  Lam- 
artine  journeying  en  grand  seigneur,  and 
keeping  aloof  from  debasing  squabbles  with 
guides  and  dragomen,  is  the  type  of  the  poet- 
ical and  devotional  wanderer,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  successful  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  bright  ideal,  since  he  tells  us  that 
"  he  went  to  the  East  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  returned  a  philosopher."    It  is  needless 
to  particularize  any  of  the  tribe  of  hlas'e  or 
smart  English  tourists  who  in  a  more  or  less 
amusing  manner  have  tried  to  convince  the 
public  that  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  the  "great 
Asian  mystery  "  is,  after  all,  "  a  sham ;  "  that 
Arabs  and  camels  are  neither  interesting  nor 
fragrant  when  approached  too  closely,  and 
that  Jerusalem  itself  is  most  lovely  when 
contemplated  with  the  mind's  eye  only  at  a 
safe  distance  of  one  or  two  thousand  miles. 
Miss  Rogers  belongs  to  the  first-named  order 
of  wanderers,  and  while  scrutinizing  with  no 
ordinary  power  of  observation  the  minutest 
details  of  every-day  life,  looks  upon  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  sentiment  of  reverent  afiection 
which  will  meet  with  a  response  in  the  hearts 


of  the  majority  of  her  readers.  Her  book  pos- 
sesses the  great  merit  of  being  not  the  work 
of  a  mere  winter-tourist  hurrying  over  the 
ground  with  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of  one 
who  has  resided  and  felt  at  home  amongst 
the  scenes  described,  and  who  has  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  tent  and  the  harem. 
She   carefully   refrains   from   enlarging   on 
topics  already  familiar  to  the  Western  World, 
and  judiciously  refers  us  to  the  guide-books 
or  the  writings  of  well-known  authors  for 
descriptions  of  the  more  noted  towns  and 
landscapes.     She  gives  a  charming  picture 
of  the  domestic  life  to  which  she  was  intro- 
duced on  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  conducts 
us  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  makes  us  interested  in  the  ^ 
animal  used  by  that  artist  as  a  model  while 
finishing  his  wonderful  picture  of  the  Scape- 
goat.    We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it — more 
fortunate  than  two  others  of  its  species — sur- 
vived the  severe  ordeal  of  hunger  and  thirst 
which  it  underwent  in  the  cause  of  art,  and 
that  it  now  enjoys  peace  and  plenty  as  the 
playfellow  of  the  children  of  the  Anglican 
Bishop.     The  vigorous  efi'orts  made  by  Mr. 
Meshullam,   an   Italian  Jew  under  British 
protection,  to  rescue  the  gardens  of  Solomon 
from   the  condition  of  wilderness  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced  by  the  neglect  of 
ages,  are  related,  to  show  that  in  the  hands 
of  energetic  cultivators,  and  with  better  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property  than  is  general 
at  present,  Judea  might  again  become  a  land 
of   fertility    and    abundance.      Proceeding 
northward  to  Haifa,  where  her  brother  was 
at  that  time  H.B.M.  Consul,  Miss  Rogers 
touches  lightly  on  the  superstitious  customs 
and  observances  of  the  various  religious  sects 
that  divide  Syria,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  wherewith  a  conscientious  ec- 
clesiastic has  to  contend  in  dealing  with  the 
peccadilloes   of   the   female   portion  of  his 
flock  :— 


"  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  vainly  pro- 
nounces anathemas,  and  threatens  with  ex* 
communication  those  women  who  tattoo 
themselves,  and  use  kohl,  and  henna,  and 
rouge  ;  they  will  persist  in  it  while  they  be- 
lieve it  adds  to  their  beauty,  and  to  their 
powers  of  attraction,  and  in  vain  the  noisy 
processions  at  weddings  and  at  burials  are 
forbidden,  so  long  as  the  peojDle  believe  them 
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to  be  propitious.  Their  respect  for  custom 
is  stronger  even  than  their  fear  of  the  Church, 
and  if  the  priests  persisted  is  carrying  out 
their  threats  of  excommunication  for  such 
offences,  their  congregations  would  soon  be 
scattered ;  so  they  are  lenient,  and  thus 
Greek  and  Roman  forms  of  Christianity  are 
blended  insensibly  with  ceremonies  and  prac- 
tices so  ancient  that  their  origin  even  is  un- 
known. 

"  This  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  the 
priests  find  to  contend  with  in  the  pastoral 
care  of  Arab  women. 

"  In  1859,  a  number  of  black  silk  mittens 
were  sold  in  Haifa  by  a  peddler  from  Beirut. 
They  were  a  novelty  to  the  Arab  women, 
who  were  quite  proud  of  this  addition  to 
their  toilette,  and  displayed  their  mittened 
hands  delightfully  in  church.  The  priest  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  community  actually  de- 
nounced them  from  the  altar,  forbidding  the 
adoption  of  gloves,  mittens,  or  any  new  and 
expensive  luxury  in  their  dress,  and  cau- 
tioned them  also  against  exposing  any  part 
of  their  ornamental  headdresses  in  church ! 

"  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  a 
few  days  afterwards  with  the  utterer  of  this 
denunciation,  and  he  explained  to  me  his 
reason  for  this  seemingly  strange  interfer- 
ence about  the  mittens.  He  said  he  consid- 
ered it  very  important  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  inroad  of  Frank  taste  among  the  Arab 
women  ;  for  if  they  were  to  adopt  the  Frank 
dress,  which  requires  many  changes  of  ap- 
parel, and  alters  its  fashions  frequently,  a  tros- 
seau  would  be  so  expensive  that  young  men 
would  not  be  able  to  marry,  and  early  unions, 
which  are  so  desirable  in  the  East,  would  be 
prevented.  The  costly  articles  of  a  genuine 
Arab  wardrobe  last  a  lifetime,  and  are  heir- 
looms, whereas  the  gala  dresses  of  a  Frank 
wardrobe  must  be  renewed  every  year.  This 
priest  spoke  feelingly,  for  ho  was  an  Arab, 
a  husband,  and  the  father  of  a  largo  family 
of  girls.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  matters  of 
fashion  and  custom  the  priests  have  very  lit- 
tle influence ;  but  in  towns  where  the  Arabs 
have  much  intercourse  with  Europeans,  they 
gradually  adopt  some  of  their  manners,  and 
imitate  their  costumes,  by  degrees  abandon- 
ing their  own." 

In  a  series  of  pleasant  reunions  at  the  con- 
sular mansion,  a  viva  voce  translation  of 
Jane  Eyre  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
Moslem  friends,  and  Miss  Rogers  gradually 
opens  the  delicate  question  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  women  in  the  East,  and  asks  whether 
any  law  exists  forbidding  men  to  converse 
with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

"  They  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  but 


they  clearly  explained  and  proved  to  me  that 
there  is  no  law  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  the  law 
of  custom  only  which  immures  the  women  in 
their  harems.  Mohammed  Bek  said  that 
their  women  are  now  quite  unfitted  for  soci- 
ety, and  would  not  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  '  If 
we  gave  them  liberty,  they  would  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  Their  heads  are  made  of 
wood.  They  are  not  like  you.  When  you 
speak,  we  no  longer  remember  that  you  are 
a  girl ;  we  think  we  are  listening  to  a  sheik. 
To  live  in  the  world  knowledge  and  wisdom 
are  necessary.  Our  wives  and  daughters 
have  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge.  Give 
them  wisdom,  and  we  will  give  them  liberty.* 
"  Satisfied  on  this  point,  I  continued  to 
see  them,  and  I  never  had  reason  to  regret 
it.  I  think  I  gave  them  some  new  ideas  ou 
the  capabilities  and  capacities  of  ^-omen, 
which  may  in  time  be  turned  to  account." 

Some  curious  details  are  given  with  regard 
to  the  mysterious  "  sahiri,'*  or  professional 
treasure-seekers  of  Palestine,  whose  prac- 
tices appear  to  resemble  closely  those  of  the 
clairvoyants  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  They  select  certain  sensitive  individuals, 
who  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  seeing 
objects  concealed  in  the  earth,  or  elsewhere; 
but  the  faculty  is  only  active  when  roused 
by  the  influence  of  necromantic  ceremonies, 
which  are  understood  by  the  professional 
treasure-seeker.  He  properly  prepares  the 
medium,  and  calls  into  full  activity  the  vi- 
sionary power ;  then,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, the  hiding-places  of  treasures  are  said 
to  be  minutely  described.  On  being  restored 
to  the  normal  state,  the  medium  does  not 
remember  any  of  the  revelations  which  may 
have  been  made.  The  practice  of  this  art  is 
considered  '  haram,'  i.e.,  unlawful,  and  is  car- 
ried on  secretly  and  not  extensively.  Those 
people  of  whom  I  made  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject spoke  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  mys- 
teriously whispered  their  explanations." 

The  present  condition  of  society  in  the 
Galileean  town  where  Christ  passed  his  early 
years,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Turkish  governor, 
are  now  so  **  proud  and  daring  "  that  it  is 
impossible  to  control  them,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  I  went  to  Nazareth  several  times,  and 
visited  many  of  the  Christian  women  in  their 
homes.  I  found,  generally,  a  great  want  of 
order  and  cleanliness  among  them.  They  are 
very  proud  of  their  town,  and  are  constantly 
invoking '  El  Sit  Miriam ' — *  the  Lady  Mary? 
Their  faith  in,  and  reverence  for,  relics  is 
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unbounded ;  in  all  their  rooms  I  saw  holy 
pictures,  little  images,  and  small  crystals  or 
glass  cases  of  fragments  of  bone§  and  rags. 
Rings  are  constantly  worn  as  charms. 

"  I  asked  a  little  child,  who  had  once  vis- 
ited Haifa,  whether  she  preferred  Haifa  and 
the  beautiful  sea,  or  Nasirah.  She  answered 
directly,  '  Haifa  is  not  a  holy  place  ;  but  this 
town  is  holy  :  our  Lady  Mary  lived  here,  and 
Christ,  and' Joseph.'  But  although  Nazareth 
is  reckoned  a  holy  place,  it  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  morahty  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  strJkingly  contrasts  with  Bethlehem, 
where  the  fathers  and  husbands  are  said  to 
be  severe  and  rigid  disciplinarians,  and  where 
dishonor  is  punished  with  certain  death.  Naz- 
areth had  not  a  very  good  reputation  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  il  does  not  appear  to  ha^ve 
improved." 

Miss  Rogers  does  not  confine  her  attention 
to  the  domestic  life  of  Syria,  but  gives  us 
the  result  of  her  conversations  with  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  of  its 
people,  who  mourn  over  the  hopeless  cor- 
ruption and  mal-administration  of  the  Turk- 
ish rulers.  Under  the  present  system  of 
irregular  taxation  the  natives  are  afraid  to 
cultivate  the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than 
their  immediate  necessities  demand,  lest 
they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Pasha- 
or  his  subordinates,  who  are  equally  dishon- 
est towards  the  poor  of  their  districts  and 
the  central  authority  at  Constantinople.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  shown 
to  be  such  that  law  and  order  only  are  re- 
quired to  transform  it  into  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  productive  on  earth,  and  an  expla- 
nation which  we  have  never  seen  before  is 
given  to  account  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  cotton  exported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Levant. 

"  The  Arabs  do  not  cultivate  the  long  sta- 
ple cotton  (which  is  most  valued  in  England), 
because  it  requires  so  much  care  in  picking  ; 
for  the  pods  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  ripen,  and  as  they  do  not  ripen  all  at 
once,  the  harvest  necessarily  extends  over 
two  or  three  weeks ;  whereas  the  short  staple 
cotton  gives  the  cultivator  very  little  trouble, 
for  the  pods  are  not  injured  by  being  left  on 
the  tree  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  harvest 
does  not  commence  till  nearly  every  pod  is 
ready  for  picking,  the  consequence  is  that  it 
is  very  soon  over.  This  inferior  cotton  does 
very  well  for  native  use,  and  to  fill  the  Arab 
mattresses,  and  lehafFs  or  quilts ;  but  it  is  not 
of  much  commercial  value." 

Bedouin  life,  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 


the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  is  graphically  and 
picturesquely  described  by  our  adventurous 
countrywoman,  who  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  children  of  the  tent  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  from  Haifa  to  Jerusalem. 

"  When  we  had  rounded  the  next  hill,  we 
saw  a  number  of  square  black  tents,  high  up 
among  the  rocks  and  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  We  crossed  the  deep 
and  stony  river-bed,  and  scrambled  up  the 
pathless  hill-side,  over  rocks  and  tangled 
brushwood.  A  group  of  Bedouins,  in  their 
large,  heavy,  white  and  brown  cloaks,  and 
red  and  yellow  fringed  shawl  headdresses, 
came  leaping  down  to  meet  us,  and  to  guide 
and  welcome  us  to  their  encampment,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  dismounted.  There  were 
fifteen  tents  altogether.  We  were  led 
towards  the  sheik's  tent,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  formed  of  very  coarse  black  and 
brown  *  curtains  of  goats'  hair,'  supported 
by  slender  trunks  of  trees  and  strong  reeds 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  A  rude  pal- 
isading, of  interwoven  branches,  divided  the 
tent  into  two  parts  :  in  the  lesser  compart- 
ment some  kids  and  lambs  were  guarded  ; 
and  a  group  of  women  hastily  retired  from 
the  other  part,  that  it  might  be  j»repared  for 
us.  A  little,  half-naked,  bronzed  Bedouin 
boy  swept  the  floor  of  earth  with  the  leafy 
branches  of  a  '  box '  tree  ;  and  a  weather- 
beaten  old  woman,  in  tattered  garments,  but 
with  large  silver  bracelets  on  her  shrivelled 
arms,  came  forward  and  spread  a  rug  or  car- 
pet for  us.  It  was  made  of  very  coarse  wool, 
and  looked  something  like  crotchet-work,  or 
close  knitting,  and  was  evidently  of  Bedouin 
manufacture.  We  were  soon  seated  on  it ; 
and  the  sheik  and  a  number  of  men,  smok- 
ing long  pipes,  took  their  seats  opposite  to 
us,  in  a  half-circle  on  the  ground  just  outside 
the  open  front  of  the  tent,  thus  completely 
enclosing  us.  There  were  between  sixty  and 
seventy  people  altogether  in  the  encamp- 
ment. They  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  under  their  care ;  and,  as  we  antici- 
pated, they  were  near  to  a  *  fountain  of  sweet 
water.' 

"  The  sheik  wished  to  have  a  kid  killed 
for  us.  We  declined,  as  we  were  in  haste  ; 
but  though  we  were  provided  with  bread, 
my  brother  explained  to  mo  that  etiquette 
obliged  us  to  partake  of  theirs,  and  he  said, 
'  Go  and  find  the  women,  it  will  bo  a  good 
opportunity  for  you  to  see  the  process  of 
Bedouin  bread-making.'  I  went  to  the 
other  end  of  the  encampment, — the  glow  of 
a  red  five  between  the  trees  guided  me. 
Two  Avomen  were  skilfully  stirring  and 
I  spreading  burning  embers  on  the  ground 
i  with  their  hands,  as  freely  as  if  fire  had  no 
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power  to  hurt  them  ;  another  was  kneading  the  city  from  scenes  of  frightful  bloodshed, 
some  paste.  The  rest  of  the  women  and  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Turk- 
girls  came  crowding  round  me  caressingly  [^^^  j.^\q^  it  does  not  appear  that  Jerusalem, 
and  wonderingly.  They  stroked  my  face  ^^  ^^^^^^  would  gain  much  from  its  iramedi- 
and  hair,  and  especially  marvelled  ^\^J  ^^^  aoysmMl,  unless  some  Europea-^i  power 
closely  fittmg  kid  gloves,  which  I^  put  off  .^   __.../ _-tT.   ._..„,  .f  ,)l  .tT..v.  fr. 


and    on   for  their 


They  ex-  ^  ^^  prepared  with  consent  of  the  others  to 
claimed  repeatedlv,  'Oh,  work  of  God!'!  take  the  responsibility  of  guarding  those 
One  of  the  elder  women  said,  '  Where  are  ;  holy   places    which  have   caused   so   much 


amusement. 


you  going,  O  my  daughter  ? '  I  answered, 
'  O  my  mother,  I  am  going  to  '^ El  Kuds" 
"The  Holy'"  (that  is,  Jerusalem).  Then 
she  said,  as  if  by  way  of  explanation  to  the 
others,  '  They  are  pilgrims ;  God  preserve 
them ! ' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  bread  was  being 
made  thus  :  in  the  open  air,  on  a  small  cir- 
cular hearth,  formed  of  smooth  round  stones, 
spread  evenly  and  close  together  on  the 
ground,  a  brisk  wood  fire  was  kindled. 
When  the  stones  of  this  primitive  hearth 


strife  and  bad  feeling  in  Christendom. 

Want  of  space  also  forbids  us  to  extract 
any  of  the  accounts  of  Eastern  marriages 
and  funerals,  at  several  of  which  Miss  Rogers 
was  present,  listening  to  and  giving  us 
translations  of  a  few  of  the  chants  of  the 
"  singing  women,"  and  the  "  professional 
mourners,"  who  continue  to  pursue  their 
trade  as  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Miss  Bremer's  work,  although  only  hear- 
ing the  title  of  Travels  in  the  Hohj  Land, 


were  sufhciently  heated,  the  embers  were   ,  ^   .  ..  u     •  i  i  • 

carefully  removed,   and    the   well-kneaded  I  ^f^  in  reality  a  much  wider  range  and  is 
thrown   on  to   the   hot   stones,   and  j  altogether  of   a  more   ambitious  character 

than  Miss  Rogers'  interesting  volume.  In 
the  course  of  an  eight  months'  tour  the  au- 
thoress visited  all  the  more  interesting  spots 
on  the  shore  of  the  Levant,  and  beginning 
with  a  description  of  Etna  and  the  towns  of 
Sicily,  bids  adieu  to  her  readers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  after  having  conscien- 
tiously gone  over  the  sights  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  volume,  though  perhaps  both 
new  and  interesting  to  the  author's  country- 
men, might  with  advantage  have  been  omit- 
ted in  an  English  translation,  as  almost  every 
one  in  this  country  is  to  a  certain  extent  fa- 
miliar with  the  topography  of  Malta  and  the 
history  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  either 
from  the  works  of  previous  travellers  or  from 
the  excellent  handbooks  of  Mr.  Murray,  so 
justly  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British  tour- 
ist. At  Jerusalem  Miss  Bremer  makes  the 
round  of  all  the  usual  "  lions,"  and  again  we 
feel  that,  however  interesting  the  most  mi- 
nute details  of  excursions  to  'oft-visited 
scenes  may  be  to  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  writer,  some  discretion  is  neces- 
sary in  selecting  intellectual  food  for  the  sated 
appetite  of  English  readers.  Her  pilgrimage 
to  Jericho  is  well  described,  though  one  can- 
not help  remarking  that  the  following  pretty 
piece  of  word-painting  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  needless  epithet  applied  to  the  Jor- 
dan, which  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  "  dis- 
tinguislied  poet  Shakspeare." 


paste 

quickly  covered  with  the  burning  ashes.  In 
this  way  several  cakes  of  unleavened  bread 
were  soon  made  ready.  I  returned  to  the 
tent.  Our  canteen  and  provisions  had  been 
unpacked,  much  to  the  amusementof  the 
men,  who  were  especially  pleased  with  the 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  Wooden 
bowls  of  cream  and  milk  were  brought,  and 
the  flat  cakes  of  bread  were  served  quite 
hot.  They  had  received  the  impression  of 
the  pebbles  of  which  the  hearth  was  com- 
posed. This  most  likely  was  the  same  sort 
of  bread  which  Sarah  of  old  made  for  the 
strangers,  in  obedience  to  Abraham's  desire,, 
when  he  said,  *  Make  ready  quickly  three 
measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth.'  " 

The  description  of  the  wild  rites  and  cere- 
monies performed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Easter,  the  clumsy  miracle  of 
the  "  holy  fire,"  and  its  distribution  among 
the  crowd  of  half-insane  devotees  who  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  gratify  at 
once  their  love  of  spiritual  excitement  and 
their  hatred  of  the  religionists  whose  dogmas 
difier  in  any  respect  from  their  own — form 
one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  of  the 
book  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  making 
an  extract  of  the  whole,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  prolonged  and  furious  "  faction  fight  " 
between  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, of  which  Miss  Rogers  was  an  unwill- 
ing spectator.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  upon  this  occasion  the  presence 
of  a  body  of  the  Sultan's  troops  alone  saved 
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"  One  is  still  high  amongst  the  mountains, 
but  below  them  stretches,  from  north  to 
south,  between  the  hills  of  Moab  and  Judea, 
an  extent  of  verdant  meadow-land  several 
English  miles  broad.  In  the  middle  of  this 
green  flat  is  mapped  out  a  softly  waving  gar- 
land-like line  of  bright  green  leafy  wood,  be- 
neath which  flows,  as  yet  invisible  to  the  in- 
quiring gaze,  the  celebrated  river  of  Jordan. 
Far  away  to  the  north  the  banks  seem  to 
elevate  themselves  till  they  become  low  hills 
— partly  bare  of  wood.  To  the  south  the 
Dead  Sea  shines  out  light-blue  from  its  dark 
rocky  background.  The  lower  we  descend 
the  more  open  becomes  the  view,  the  more 
beautiful  and  unusual  the  scene,  above  which 
the  summer-blue  sky  expands  itself  loftily 
and  full  of  light.  But  I  could  only  imper- 
fectly enjoy  it,  for  the  heat  and  the  jolting 
of  the  horse  down  the  hill,  made  me  so 
weary,  that  with  almost  exclusive  love  and 
longing  I  gazed  merely  at  one  spot  on  the 
level  below,  where  a  crowd  of  white  and 
blue-green  tents  shone  forth  brightly  in  the 
midday  sunshine.  It  was  the  camp  of  the 
pilgrims  in  the  Valley  of  Jericho  ;  it  was 
also  the  spot  where  our  tents  were  to  be 
pitched,  and  we  were  to  rest.  I  longed  in- 
expressibly to  be  there.  We  had  been  rid- 
ing nearly  seven  hours  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun." 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  taste  which 
has  led  the  authoress  to  dilate  upon  the  phys- 
ical inconvenience  suffered  by  a  young  Ger- 
man matron,  one  of  her  companions  in  this 
excursion,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her 
infant,  and  the  remedies  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  apply  ;  such  details  of  the  nursery, 
although  worthy  the  attention  of  the  physio- 
logical student,  being  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree interesting  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  account  of  the  precipitous  rock  of 
Massada,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
of  the  winding  road  from  the  summit,  which 
by  a  rather  bold  figure  of  speech  is  said  to 
make  "  incessant  circumlocutions,"  would 
be  of  more  value  had  Miss  Bremer  actually 
visited  the  s|)Ot  instead  of  describing  it  from 
hearsay.    ' 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem  our  authoress 
indulges  in  a  long  discussion  upon  all  the 
subjects  which  have  passed  through  her 
mind  while  there,  but  we  fear  the  majority 
of  readers  v.ill  be  inclined  to  skip  this  por- 
tion of  the  book,  which  is  apropos  de  rien, 
and  in  some  places  unintelligible.  It  in- 
cludes a  quotation  from  Tacitus  with  regard 
to  the  marriages  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
vague  speculations  as  to  the  "  significance  of 
history,"  the  "  great  world  plan,"  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 


We  are  enlightened  as  to  the  opinion  Miss 
Bremer  holds  on  the  philosophy  of  Confucius 
and  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  our  Hebrew  fellow-citizens  to 
learn  that  she  entirely  approves  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  ancestors  in  exterminating  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  After  a  short  digres- 
sion on  miracles,  and  a  long  quotation  from 
the  Erde  und  Vollcerkunde  of  Carl  Ritter, 
and  the  works  of  Zoroaster,  the  authoress 
takes  the  public  completely  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  expatiates  at  some  length  upon 
her  own  fervent,  but  as  it  appears  to  us 
somewhat  illogical  piety. 

Embarking  on  board  the  Russian  steamer 
at  Jaffa  she  voyages  northward,  and  pays  a 
flying  visit  to  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon, 
upon  whose  faith  and  morals  she  is  very 
severe,  although  candidly  admitting  that  she 
derives  her  ideas  chiefly  from  the  gossip  of 
the  townspeople  of  Beirout.  The  Maronites, 
however,  do  not  fare  much  better  at  her 
hands  than  do  their  enemies  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  before  quitting  the  shores  of  Syria 
the  authoress,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  im- 
partial, criticises  the  Koran  without  finding 
much  to  admire,  and  makes  a  few  remarks 
condemnatory  of  the  private  character  of 
Mohammed. 

At  Smyrna  she  abandons  her  original  in- 
tention of  going  to  Athens,  and  secures  a 
berth  on  board  the  Constantinople  steamer, 
thus  for  the  first  time,  as  we  are  informed, 
"  obeying  an  impulse  which  had  not  its  root 
in  a  spiritual  necessity."  Miss  Bremer  con- 
cludes a  short  treatise  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Turkey  as  follows  : — 

"  The  great  powers  of  Russia,  England, 
and  France  see  it,  and — keep  principally 
watch  upon  each  other,  in  the  fear  that  he 
who  undertakes  to  help  may  himself  also 
seize  upon  the  country.  Syria  and  Palestine 
stand,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  the 
storm,  as  now  also  in  Jerusalem  tiie  temple 
of  Christ,  with  its  riven  cupola  and  Holy 
Sepulchre,  whilst  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
Church  will  neither  allow  the  other  to  repair 
the  damage,  from  the  fear  that  whichever 
shall  do  so  will  then  claim  it  as  his  own. 

*'  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  admirable, 
nor  worthy  of  Christian  nations." 

Perhaps  not — but  unless  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  can  be  discovered  more 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned  than  would  be  either  a  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  the  handing  it 
over  to  Russia  (as  the  author's  note  in  page 
41  appears  to  recommend),  the  Eastern 
question  must  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  statu  quo,  a  source  of  continual  uneasi- 
ness to  diplomatists,  and  a  subject  deserving 
the  deepest  consideration  of  thoughtful  poli- 
ticians. 
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From  The  Press. 
POEMS    BY  A  PAINTER.* 

The  poetry  of  a  painter  will  naturally  be 
more  minute  in  its  descriptions,  more  deli- 
cate in  its  shades  of  color,  more  character- 
istic of  a  perceptive  and  observant  eye,  than 
that  of  a  man  who  has  never  cultivated  the 
sister  art.  The  highest  poetry  is  not  mi- 
nutely descriptive,  but  rather  suggestive. 
The  poet's  eye  sees  the  whole,  but  not  all. 
The  poet  sees  the  great  glory  of  a  regal  sun- 
set, but  does  not  try  to  detect  and  analyze 
every  shade  and  tone  of  its  color.  He  tells 
you,  perhaps,  that  he  has  seen  in  the  west 
the  wings  of  an  army  of  seraphim,  and 
every  man  colors  the  accident  for  himself. 
Not  so  the  painter.  He  must  catch  every 
tint,  every  shadow,  every  nuance.  His  eye 
must  be  microscopic.  And  thus,  when  he 
strives  to  paint  in  words,  w^e  expect  from 
him  greater  delicacy  and  detail. 

Some  men,  not  painters,  have  written 
such  poetry  as  we  indicate.  But  this  only 
shows  that  they  might  have  been  painters. 
The  mere  elements — the  business  of  palette 
and  brush — they  have  never  learnt ;  and  so 
there  is  a  painter  lost.  Poetry  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  sister  arts,  that  its  practice 
is  easily  open  to  everybody.  Everybody 
learns  reading  and  writing,  and  (except  Mr. 
Bright)  English  grammar.  But  mere  draw- 
ing— mere  fingering  a  piano — mere  cutting 
stone  with  a  chisel — are  matters  not  to  be 
acquired  on  the  instant.  Perhaps  this — 
which  is  in  one  way  an  advantage  to  poetry 
— is  in  another  way  a  disadvantage.  For 
whereas  we  find  a  great  many  people  writing 
intolerable  books  of  verso,  elementary  diffi- 
culties render  far  less  numerous  the  intoler- 
able painters  and  sculptors  and  composers 
of  music.  And  the  transcendent  genius 
may  usually  be  trusted  to  conquer  all  ob- 
stacles. 

The  author  of  "Poems  by  a  Painter" 
tells  us  that  many  of  them  were  written  in 
very  early  life.  Although  written,  perhaps, 
before  Mr.  Tennyson's  influence  was  as  much 
felt  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
several  of  the  poems  are  unmistakably 
Tennysonian.  This  may  easily  be  the  case 
without  imitation.  The  Laureate  has  influ- 
enced his  age,  but  he  is  the  product  of  his 
age ;  and  if  Leibnitz  and  Newton  could  sim- 

*  Poems  by  a  Painter.  Edinburgh:  William 
Blackwood  aud  Sons. 


ultaneously  discover  a  new  science,  or  Lever- 
rier  and  Adams  a  new  planet,  there  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  if  several  men  at  the  same 
moment  attempt  to  give  to  poetry  greater 
delicacy  and  polish.  Moreover,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son would  scarcely  have  been  what  he  is  but 
for  the  influence  of  Shelley  and  Keats  on 
the  one  hand,  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
on  the  other;  and  these  very  influences 
must  have  acted  on  other  men.  We  do  not 
imagine  our  author  to  have  been  influenced 
directly  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  **  Syrinx,"  the 
first  poem  in  the  volume,  reminds  us  very 
much  of  Keats  ;  but  is  simpler  in  style,  and 
devoid  of  that  luscious  overgrowth  of  epi- 
thets which  spoilt  Keats'  earlier  writings. 
"Through  the  AVater "  is  very  beautiful. 
Take  its  first  stanza : — 

"Lower  and  lower  sinks  the  weary  moon 
Towards  the  vapory  bur. 
Hi;^her  and  higher  soars  the  morning  star 
Tlnough  the  flushed  heaven  of  June. 
The  east  grows  pale — it  will  be  morning  soon  ! 
Up  through  the  gusty  sound, 
Each  with   his    glimmering    foam-wreath 
crowned, 
The  ocean  waves  corfte  ramping, 
Ramping  and  rolling  with  haughty  roar, 
Line  after  line,  in  the  wan  moonshine, 
Like  an  army  of  heroes  proudly  tramping 
To  death  on  a  hostile  shore. 
And  ever  the  suit  winds  sob  and  sigh, 
And  the  sheeted  spindrift  whistles  by. 
Like  the  voice  and  the  tears  of  agony. 
And  cold  as  the  breath 
Of  slander  or  death         ' 
The  balmy  midnij;ht  air  lias  grown, 
As  I  drive  fast  and  free, 
With  the  send  of  the  sea, 
With  the  long  weary  wash  of  tiic  salt,  singing 

sea — 
The  moon  ^n  my  white  sail,  the  foam-fire  a-lee. 
In  the  night  of  my  sorrow,  alone." 

What  can  be  finer  than 

"  The  long  weary  wash  of  the    salt,  singing 


sea 


"1 


One  other  verse  we  must  quote  from  this 
charming  poem  : — 

"A  purple  splendor    swathes    the  mountain 
steeps  ; 
Slowly  night's  cloudy  cerements  are  with- 
drawn ; 
And,  as  a  spirit  from  the  chamcl  leaps, 
Leaps  up  tlie  east  the  glory  of  the  dawn  ! 
Eastward  the  strong  wind  bloweth, 
Eastward  the  great  sea  floweth, 
Eastward  the  wan  haze  traileth. 
Eastward  the  sea-bird  saileth, 
Eastward  the  dark  earth  turneth, 
Eastward  my  loue  heart  yearneth. 
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And  eastward,  eastward  strain  my  yearning 
eyes 
To  where  beyond  the  veil  of  mist, 
Stretched  like  a  clond  of  faintest  amethyst, 
Headland   and   valley,  crag  and  shadowy 
cove. 
Athwart  the  track  of  morn  the  island  lies  : 
The  island  that  I  love  ! 

And  there,  ah  !  there — 
Peace,  burning  heart  within  thy  crimson 
deeps ; 
Thy  reign  at  last  is  o'er  ! — 
Amid  the  halo  of  its  golden  hair 

The  sweet  face  sleeps  ; 
The  pale,  sweet  face,  that  I  shall  see  no 
more  !  " 

These  lines  are  extremely  beautiful ;  instinct 
■with  a  mystical  music  suggested  by  "the 
salt,  singing  sea."  But  j^erhaps  the  most 
exquisite  gem  among  the  "  Painter's  "  poems 
is  a  brief  lyric — "  Under  the  Western  Star," 
with  which  we  conclude  our  notice : — 


"  Under  the  western  star, 

Under  the  low  gleams  of  the  crescent  moon, 

I  see  his  white  sail  gliding  from  afar. 

In  the  warm  wind  of  June. 

"  Blow  wind  of  summer,  blow  ! 
Nor  linger  in  the  gardens  of  the  west : 
Blow,  blow ;  thou  bringest  all  too  slow 
The  loved  one  to  my  breast. 

"  Too  slow,  my  heJirt,  too  slow 

For  thy  fond  pulses,  that  tumultuous  beat 

As  they  would  burst  their  bounds,  and  seaward 

flow 
To  clasp  him  ere  we  meet. 

"Fades  the  sweet  evening  light 
In  purple  splendors  of  the  summer  dark; 
But  starlikc  in  the  glow  of  my  delight 
Glimmers  his  homeward  bark. 

"  He  comes  !  I  hear  his  keel  t 

Gride  on  the  silver  shingle  of  the  shore  ; 
Peace,  foolish  heart !  nor  all  thy  joy  reveal 
At  meetinir  him  once  more." 


The  Ass  and  the  Laddek. — In  Biblia 
Sacra  Hebraica  {Dibliotheca  Sussexiana,  vol.  i. 
p.  xi.)  is  the  following  expression,  "May  this 
book  not  be  damaged,  neither  this  day  nor  for- 
ever, until  the  ass  ascends  the  ladder."  Query, 
the  legend  ?  A.  W.  H. 

[The  passage  at  the  end  of  this  manuscript 
(Saec.  xiii.)  reads  as  follows:  *' I,  Meyer,  the 
son  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  the  scribe,  have  finished 
this  book  for  Eabbi  Abraham,  the  son  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  the  5052nd  year  (a.d.  1292);  and  he 
has  bequeathed  it  to  his  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children  forever.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 
Selah.  Be  strong  and  strengthened.  May  this 
book  not  bo  damaged,  neither  this  day  nor  for- 
ever, until  the  Ass  ascends  the  Ladder.  Like 
the  Latin  phrase  of  Petronius  "  asinus  in  tegu- 
lis  "  (an  ass  on  the  housetop),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  something  impossible  and  in- 
credible, the  saying  "  until  the  ass  ascends  the 
ladder,"  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Rabbins,  for  what  will  never  take  place ;  e.g., 
"  Si  ascenderit  asinus  per  scalas,  invenietur  sci- 
entiain  mulieribus  ;  " — a  proposition  so  uncom- 
plimentary to  the  superior  sex,  that  we  leave  it 
in  Buxtorf's  Latin. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Sir  Fraxcis  Page  was  the  son  of  the  Vicar 
of  Bloxhani  in  Oxfordshire.  lie  assumed  the 
coif  Dec.  14,  1704  ;  became  king's  sergeant  Jan. 
26,  1714-15;  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  May 
22,  1718  ;  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Nov. 
4,  1726,  and  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
Sept.  27,  1727.  He  always  felt  a  "luxury  in 
condemning  a  prisoner,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  epithet  of  "  the  hanging  judge."     Treating 


a  poor  thatcher  at  Dorchester  with  his  usual 
rigor,  the  man  exclaimed  after  his  trial — 

"  God,  in  his  rage. 
Made  a  Judge  Page." 

Page  was  the  judge  who  tried  Savage  for  mur- 
der, whom  he  seemed  anxious  to  condemn ;  in- 
deed, he  owned  that  he  had  been  particularly 
severe  against  him.  When  decrepit  from  old 
age,  as  he  passed  along  from  court,  a  friend  in- 
quired particularly  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
He  replied,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  see  I  keep  hang- 
ing on,  hanging  on."  He  died  on  Dec.  18,  1741, 
aged  eighty,  at  his  seat  at  North  Aston  in  Ox- 
fordshire.—  Vide  Noble's  Bior/.  History  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  203. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Paper  Money  at  Letden. — Mr.  Dinelcy, 
in  his  MS.  account  of  the  Low  Countries,  writ- 
ten in  1674,  describes  the  paper  money  tnade  at 
the  siege  of  Lcyden  in  1574,  in  these  words  : — 

"  During  the  siege  of  this  city  (Leyden),  wJiich 
held  even  almost  to  the  famishment  of  many, 
they  made  money  of  paper,^with  these  devices — 
Hoec  libertatis  erf/o  ;  Pugno  pro  patrid  ;  Godt  be- 
hoed  Leyden.  Some  of  their  pieces  remain  to 
this  day  in  the  hands  of  the  curious  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  siege  began  a  little  after  Easter, 
and  was  raised,  and  ended  the  3d  of  October, 
1574." 

Paper  in  this  description  must  mean  paste- 
board, for  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  these  coins 
are  shown  in  ]Mr.  Dineley's  book,  about  the  size 
of  crown-pieces,  with  a  lion  cro%vned,  and  cross- 
keys  as  devices. 

Is  there  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  money  in 
use  in  any  other  country  than  Holland  ? 

TlIOS.  E.  WiNNINGTON. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 
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■ALBERT    THE    GOOD. 

ALBERT  THE  GOOD. 


The  bud  is  in  the  bough,  and  the  leaf  is  in  the 

bud, 
The  Earth's  beginning  now  in  her  veins  to  feel 

the  blood, 
Which,  warmed  by  Summer  suns  in  th'  alembic 

of  the  vine, 
From  her  founts  will  overrun  in  a  ruddy  gush  of 

wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate 
the  flower, 

Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterra- 
nean bower; 

And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables, 
fruits, 

Unerringly  proceed  to  their  pre-appointed  roots. 

How  awful  is  the  thought  of  the  Wonders  under- 
ground. 

Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent, 
dark  profound : 

How  each  thing  upward  tends  by  necessity  de- 
creed, 

And  a  world's  support  depends  on  the  shooting 
of  a  seed ! 

The  Summer's  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pin- 
ioned day 

Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  Winter 
holds  her  sway  ;• 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace  with  th'e  myrtle  on 
thy  wing, 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the 
world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

Thou  hast  fanned  the  sleeping  Earth  till  her 
dreams  are  all  of  flowers, 

And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  over- 
hanging bowers ; 

The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its 
leaves. 

And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of 
Summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the 

wave. 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within 

its  cave ; 
And  the  Summer  tribes  that  creep,  or  in  air 

expand  their  wing, 
Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons 

of  the  Spring. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and 

the  hills. 
And  the  feathered  race  rejoices  with  a  gush  of 

tuneful  bills  ; 
And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song 

with  glee, 
O  thou  sunny  first  of  March,  be  it  dedicate  to 

thee. 

HoEACE  Smith. 


Mr.  Tennyson  has  dedicated  his  new  edition 

of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  to  the  memory  of 
Albert  the  Good,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

DEDICATION. 

These  to  His  Memory — since  he  held  them  dear. 
Perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself — I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears — 
These  Idylls. 

And  indeed  He  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 
"  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king ; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her — " 
Her — over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last  isle, 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war. 
The  shadow  of  His  loss  moved  like  eclipse. 
Darkening  the  world.     We  have  lost  Him  :  He 

is  gone : 
We  know  him  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise. 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself. 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure ;  but  through  all  this  track  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne. 
And  blackens  every  blot  :_for  where  is  he. 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstained,  than  His  ? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  His  sons 
Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine. 
Thus  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be. 
Laborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor — 
Voice  in  th^  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day — 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  AVaste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace — 
Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed. 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,  through  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not  O  woman's  heart,  still  endure  ; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure. 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  Thee,  that  ye  made 
One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  left 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendor. 

May  all  love. 
His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershado'w  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  sons  encompass  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  daughters  cherish  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  people  comfort  Thee, 
Till  God's  love  set  Thee  at  His  side  ajcain  ! 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
THE  CONSTABLE  BOURBON. 
MiCHELET  is  clear  that  the  young  cadet  of 
the  Montpensier  family  was  made  Constable 
of  France,  simply  because  the  king's  mother, 
Louise  of  Savoy,  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  him.  "  Maladive,  mais  belle  en- 
core, passionnee,  violente  et  sensuelle,  elle 
avait  fait  treve  aux  galanteries  ;  elle  avait 
un  amour."  The  young  man  of  whom  she 
was  enamored — of  sombre  mien,  and  tragic 
Italian  aspect  (a  Gonzague  he  was,  on  his 
mother's  %ide) — had  married  the  heiress  of 
Bourbon,  a  little  humpbacked  malade,  who 
had  not  long  to  live.  The  king's  mother, 
reckoned  on  this  approaching  decease.  The 
Constable  had  become  Constable  by  tolerat- 
ing that  august  lady's  demonstrativeness,  to 
which,  indeed,  he  so  far  responded  as  even 
to  engage  himself  to  her,  and  accept  from 
her  that  enthralling  symbol,  a  ring.  This 
fatal  present  was  the  ruin  of  him  :  by  means 
ef  it,  Louise  felt  sure  of  holding  him  fast ; 
in  virtue  of  it  she  claimed  him,  pursued  him, 
persecuted  him,  was  the  perdition  of  him. 
In  the  compass  of  that  tiny  golden  round  he 
might  be  said  to  carry  about  with  him  Lou- 
ise and  her  fortunes.  "  Elle  s'attacha  k  cet 
anneau  " — and  when  the  finger  it  encircled 
was  cold  as  its  own  rigid,  metallic  clasp,  she 
burned  to  have  it  back  again,  that  anneau 
fatal  qui  le  perdit,  and  caused  search  to  be 
made  for  it,  in  sacked  and  smoking  Rome, 
on  the  corpse  of  revolted  Bourbon. 

It  was  convenient  to  keep  Louise  in  good 
humor  by  an  apparent  return  of  attachment 
and  harmony  in  design.  But  the  Constable 
was  duping  her  all  the  while.  His  views 
tended  elsewhither.  He  had  no  notion,  in 
reality,  of  raising  a  seed  of  belated  brothers  to 
the  king,  by  wedding  the  Savoyarde.  His 
object  was  to  marry  a  Daughter  of  France,  a 
princess  who  (were  but  the  Salic  law  can- 
celled) would  give  him  a  semblance  of  right. 
The  two  future  queens  of  Protestantism  occu- 
pied his  thoughts, — the  daughter  of  Louis 
Xn.,  Ren^e,  who  became  Duchess  of  Ferrara ; 
and  graceful,  spirituelle,  charming  Marguer- 
ite d'Alen^on,  married  unhappily,  but  then 
married  to  one  of  those  figures  whose  look 
tells  you.  Wife  will  be  Widow  soon.  Now, 
according  to  Michelet,  Bourbon's  plan  was 
to  win  the  daughter.  Marguerite,  by  the  un- 
conscious agency  of  the  mother,  Louise.* 

*  See  IMichelet,  Histoire  de  France  au  XVIme 
Si^cle,  t.  viii.  eh.  viii. 


Constable  Charles  had  a  dangerous  num- 
ber of  relatives  among  the  enemies  of  France. 
There  was  a  deal  of  the  Gonzague  about  him, 
and  very  little  of  the  Montpensier.  Henry 
VIII.,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  was 
struck  by  the  aspect  and  mien  of  the  myste- 
rious-looking sword-bearer.  The  Tudor's 
penetrating  eye  saw  some  way  into  the  man, 
but  only  far  enough  to  recognize  unsounded 
depths  below,  that  lay  in  obscurs  and  un- 
ruffled silence,  and  might  one  day  be  stirred 
into  perilous  unrest.  Bluff  Harry  mistrusted 
the  man  with  all  his  heart,  and  even  said  to 
King  Francis,  "  If  I  had  such  a  subject  as 
that  in  my  dominions,  I  would  not  leave  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  long."  Louis  XIL, 
who,  nevertheless,  had  been  the  making  of 
him,  was  also  distrustful  of  Bourbon's  im- 
penetrable manner.  "  I  would  rather,"  said 
Louis,  "  see  in  him  more  openness  and  gay- 
ety,  and  that  he  were  less  taciturn.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  still  waters."  *  Those  still 
waters  ran  deep,  and  darkling ;  the  under- 
current was  strong,  and  often  the  untracked 
channel  lay  underground. 

In  a  modern  historical  romance — one  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Boyd's,  we  believe — a  con- 
fessedly faithful  portrait  (romances  are  not 
the  unlikeliest  places  for  such)  is  given  of 
Bourbon  in  his  thirty-third  year.  He  is  there 
shown  to  us  reclining  "  in  a  large  chair,  and 
wrapped  in  a  gown  of  damask  edged  with 
fur."  "  His  features,  Roman  in  their  out- 
line, were  dignified  and  noble.  The  skin 
had  almost  the  darkness  of  a  Moor's  j  but 
it  was  relieved  by  an  eye  whose  great  intel- 
ligence riveted  attention  and  respect.  The 
i  forehead  was  lofty,  but  was  already  furrowed 
and  careworn ;  and  the  mouth,  though  de- 
cided, had  irritability  strongly  marked  in  its 
outlines.  Altogether,  the  face,  though  hand- 
some, conveyed  to  the  spectator  a  painful 
feeling,  and,  like  that  of  Charles  the  First, 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  hasty  and  untimely 
end.  Is  it  that  coming  events  cast  their 
prophetic  shadows  over  the  spirit,  and  give 
to  the  mind  and  to  its  outward  expression, 
that  character  of  melancholy  which  would  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  fate  they  herald  ? 
His  hair  was  long,  and  fell  in  ringlets  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  doublet ;  his  beard,  more 
pointed  than  it  was  usually  worn ;  and  his 
moustache  trimmed  after  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion, at  other  times,  and  in  other  men,  a  mat- 
*  Paroles  de  Louis  XII. 
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ter  of  indifference,  but  in  him  supposed  to  j  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  main  incentive 

lay  in  the  consideration,  that  this  man, 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  visibly  the  centre  of 
the  malcontents,  a  cousin  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  related  to  the  Croys  and  the 
Gonzagues,  really  looked  dangerous  enough 
to  justify  an  attempt  to  undo  him. 

The  Constable's  origin  is  worth  attention.* 
The  Montpensiers  descended  from  the  third 
son  of  a  Bourbon ;  the  Bourbons,  from  a 
sixth  son  of  Saint  Louis.  This  branch,  the 
reverse  of  wealthy,  was  devoted  to  war  ;  they 
kept  up  a  supply  of  generals.  The  Consta- 
ble's father  died  Viceroy  of  Naples. 

As  for  the  Gonzagues,  again.  Marquises 
of  Mantua,  they  too  let  themselves  out  as 
generals,  in  which  capacity  they  were  en- 
gaged by  the  Pope,  by  Venice,  and  by  the 


express  political  partialities.  A  lamp  was 
upon  the  table,  and  a  copy  of  Polybius 
evinced  the  taste,  and  hinted  at  the  profes- 
sion, of  the  reader. 

"  Charles  de  Montpensier,  second  prince 
of  the  blood,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Count  of  Montpensier.  In  the  days  of 
Louis  XIL,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Francis, 
Count  of  Angouleme,  was  educated  at  the 
Castle  of  Cognac,  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy  ;  and  thither, 
to  share  his  studies,  was  sent  the  young 
Montpensier.  The  lad  was  handsome.  The 
lady  was  a  widow,  middle-aged,  and  an 
Italian.  Any  one  of  the  three  qualities  is  a 
dangerous  addition  to  female  susceptibility  ; 
their  triple  influence  was  overwhelming  ;  and 
Louise  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  affec- 
tions of  her  pupil.  It  was  not  successful. 
Already  the  boy  had  formed  for  the  young 
daughter  of  his  hostess,  Margaret  of  Valois, 
an  attachment  which  strengthened  with  his 
years,  and  colored  his  future  life.  It  was 
warmly  returned  ;  but  state  policy  laughs  at 
the  heart's  likings.     The 


go.  ^..v.  princess  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Alencon  ;  and  Montpen- 
sier, in  his  turn,  on  succeeding,  by  the  death 
of  a  kinsman,  to  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  wedded  that  kinsman's  only  child 
and  heiress,  by  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XL,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  estates  of  his  house.  The  young  Duch- 
ess Susanna,  plain  and  sickly,  gave  to  her 
husband  three  children,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  then  herself  followed  them  to  the  grave. 
Bourbon  was  a  widower.  With  his  freedom, 
the  hopes  of  Louise  revived.  Like  her  sex, 
the  duchess  had  become  more  loving  as  she 
grew  older  ;  and,  determined  on  buying  the 
affection  she  could  not  win,  she  induced  her 
son,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne,  to  give 
the  baton  of  the  Constable  to  his  princely  ^out  so  fast,  possibly'they  might  ere  long  re- 


relativo,  together  with  the  government  of 
the  Milanese.  The  gifts  did  not  produce  the 
expected  return.  Bourbon  remained  cold ; 
and  Louise,  ever  in  extremes,  changed  at 
once  her  policy,  and  persuaded  the  easy-tem- 
pered king  to  recall  Montpensier  from  Italy, 
and  deprive  him  of  what  was  the  right  of  his 
military  rank,  the  command  of  the  advanced 
guard."  * 

Some  writers  refuse  to  see  anything  else 
than  woman's  vengeance  in  the  great  trial- 
case,  commenced  in  the  name  of  Louise, 
August  12th,  1522,  as  heiress  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Without 
denying  woman's  vengeance  a  share  in  the 
motives  that  led  to  this  proces,  M.  Michelet 

*  The  Duchess :  a  Romance.     1850. 


King  of  France.  Princes  and  condottieri 
(like  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara),  they 
"  made  "  soldiers,  and  sold  them  ready  made. 
Petty  as  their  position  might  be,  they  had 
ambition  the  most  unlimited  —  views  that 
were  lost  in  the  dim  and  dusky  distance. 
They  contracted  alliance  with  the  Sultan, 
with  Germany,  in  countries  rich  in  fighting 
men :  they  married  their  daughters  to  the 
soldier-princes  of  WUrtemburg  and  Braden- 
burg, — one,  in  France,  to  these  Montpen- 
siers. In  later  times,  a  Gonzague,  who  be- 
came by  marriage  Due  de  Nevers,  figured  in 
the  civil  wars  of  France. 

Their  foresight  served  them  right  well. 
The  Montpensiers,  albeit  younger  sons  of 
younger  sons,  cadets  de  cadets,  had  some 
capital  opportunities  thrown  in  their  way, 
and  were  too  dexterous  not  to  turn  them  to 
account.    As  the  royal  houses  were  wearing 


main  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  who  knew  but  that,  as  Bourbons, 
they  might  even  arrive  at  the  throne  itself? 
These  cadets,  all  of  them,  says  Michelet, 
dreamed  of  nothing  less,  nothing  else :  ne 
revaient  d'autre  chose.  Their  devices  show 
it.  Berri,  brother  to  Charles  V.,  had  for  his 
device  :  "  Le  temps  viendra  "  (I  bide  my 
time).  Burgundy :  "  J'ai  hate  "  (I  hasten). 
Bourbon  :  "  Esperance  "  (Hope).  Bourbon- 
Albret :  "  Ce  qui  doit  4tre  ne  pent  manquer  " 
— which  may  mean  Right  makes  Might,  or, 
perhaps.  What  must  be  will  be. 

Charles   Montpensier  Gonzague  was   an 

*  See  the  tenth  chapter  of  Michelet's   "  R^- 
forme." 
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orphan  when  Anne  de  Beaujeu  adopted  him. 
This  second  son  of  a  Montpensier  she  raised, 
and  helped  onwards,  and  made  of  him  the 
"brilliant,  dangerous,  fatal  man,  who  was 
to  be  the  ruin  of  France."  Nothing  could 
be  more  irregular  than  the  match  that  was 
got  up  for  him  with  the  little  deformed  girl, 
not  yet  fourteen,  the  Bourbon  heiress,  by 
whom  he  was  entitled  to  an  "  immense  suc- 
cession," which  otherwise  reverted  to  the 
crown.  In  1504  the  match  came  oflf.  And 
now  young  Charles  of  Bourbon,  "become 
sovereign  in  seven  provinces,  was  led,  by 
this  prodigious  piece  of  fortune,  and  by  the 
frantic  arrogance  of  his  education,  to  indulge 
in  atrocious  dreams  of  breaking  up  France 
piecemeal."  Two  duchies,  four  comtes,  two 
vicomtes,  and  an  infinite  number  of  castle- 
wards  and  lordships,  were  included  in  the 
Bourbon  domains  —  comprising  a  realm 
within  the  realm  of  France.  This  bizarre 
empire  comprised  not  only  the  great  central 
massive  fief  of  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  and 
Marche  (several  departments),  but  very  im- 
portant outlying  positions  as  well.  And 
then  again,  "  as  if  this  monster  of  power 
were  not  formidable  enough  already,  the 
furious  infatuation  of  an  intriguing  woman 
superadded  to  his  feudal  strength  the 
strength  of  silver  and  gold.  She  treated 
him  as  a  husband,  giving  him,  out  of 
finances  with  the  drain  of  a  great  European 
war  upon  them,  three  or  four  princely  pen- 
sions :  as  Constable,  24,000  livres  ;  as  cham- 
berlain, 14,000  ;  24,000  as  governor  of  Xan- 
guedoc  ;  14,000  to  deduct  from  the  taxes  of 
Bourbonnais.  He  enjoyed,  too,  unheard-of 
facilities  for  adding  to  these  revenues  ;  on  a 
single  occasion  he  made  poverty-stricken 
Auvergne  vote  him  a  sum  of  50,000  livres ! 
These  amounts  must  be  multiplied  by  ten, 
to  give  the  difierence  in  money  value  be- 
tween then  and  now;  and  in  those  days, 
comparatively  so  miserable,  the  power  of 
money  was  incalculable. 

"  The  king  with  a  degree  of  folly  that  sur- 
passed his  mother's  madness,  placed  the 
Constable  in  Milanais,  after  Marignan,  leav- 
ing the  conquest  to  him,  establishing  the 
Italian  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mantua  and  the  Gonzagues.  AH 
the  vagrant  bands  of  soldiers  out  of  work 
would  be  flowing  in  his  direction,  both  Ital- 
ians and  Germans.  Before  long,  out  of  this 
Constable  of  France  would  have  been  made 
a  King  of  Lombardy.     What  acted  as  a  tie 


upon  him  was,  that  Francis  had  no  male 
child.  He  might  be  heir — might  be  in  the 
curious  situation  of  the  king's  father-in-law 
and  adopted  son,  both  in  one.  In  1518, 
however,  a  dauphin  was  born,  and  then, 
turning  his  back  on  the  king's  mother,  he 
wanted  to  have  Renee  of  France,  daughter 
of  King  Louis  XIL,  which  would  have  en- 
abled him,  some  day  or  other,  to  maintain 
that  she  represented  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Valois,  and  so  to  oust  Francis  I.,  who,  being 
of  the  Angouleme  branch,  had  only  the 
right  of  a  cadet.  To  bring  this  about,  what 
was  wanting  ?  The  annulling  of  the  Salic  law, 
in  efi'ecting  which  he  would  have  won  ap- 
plause, and  been  aided  by  his  cousin  Charles 
v.,  and  by  all  those  princes  who  had  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  of  France  in  their  families. 
"  Louise,  in  despair,  had  at  first  thought 
of  suppressing  his  pensions,  with  a  view  to 
subject  the  faithless  Constable  to  salutary 
restraint.  The  king,  in  1521,  whether  from 
distrust  or  jealousy,  deprived  him  of  one  oi 
his  highest  privileges  as  Constable,  the  right 
of  leading  the  vanguard,  of  conducting  the 
army  where  and  as  he  pleased."  * 

Bourbon  had  now  a  pretext  for  treason. 
This  personal  slight  must  be  resented  by  no 
mere  stroke  of  individual  retaliation.  True, 
a  man  of  patriotic  feeling  might  have  been 
expected  to  act  rather  on  the  principle  of 
"the  noble  Douglas,"  in  Scott's  metrical 
romance — 

"  Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 
Those  chords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 
"Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  1  " 

History,  however,  in  the  person  of  numerous 
representatives,  has  put  the  best  construc- 
tion on  Bourbon's  revolt,  and  espoused  his 
side  in  the  quarrel.  Frederick  Schlegel, 
who  honors  Charles  V.  for  honoring  great 
men,  appreciating  their  qualities,  and  thereby 
attaching  himself,  calls  it  one  of  the  noblest 
victories  of  all  he  had  gained  over  Francis, 
when  he  "  deprived  him  of  Bourbon,  at  once 
the  first  of  his  vassals  and  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  the  age."  Bourbon's  defection, 
which  was  "  almost  necessitated,"  says 
Schlegel,  "  by  the  violent  steps  taken 
against  him,  if  it  cannot  be  altogether  jus- 
tified, may  yet  be  palliated,  and  moreover 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  principles  of 
public  law  subsequently  established ;  it 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  judged  according 

*  Michelet,  ubi  supra,  pp.  201  sq.  2me  edit. 
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to  the  then  existing  relations  of  the  great 
vassals."  *  Among  the  incentives  with 
which  Terzky  plies  Wallenstein,  in  Schiller's 
tragedy,  when  urging  revolt  from  the  em- 
peror, and  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  occurs 
this  passage : — 

"  Think  not  more  meanly  of  thyself  than  do 
Thy  foes,  who  stretch  their  hands  with  joy  to 

greet  thee. 
Less  scrupulous  far  was  the  imperial  Charles, 
The  powerful  head  of  this  illustrious  house ; 
With  open  arms  he  gave  the  Bourbon  welcome; 
For  still  by  policy  the  world  is  ruled."  t 

But  Wallenstein' s  mind,  as  yet  hesitating 
and  suspensive,  cannot  get  over  the  obsti- 
nate self-questioning,  so  ill-boding  and  fa- 
tally p,ertinent  as  regards  himself, — 

"  How  fared  it  with  the  brave  and  royal  Bour- 
bon 
"Who  sold  himself  unto  his  country's  foes, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  father-land  ? 
Curses  were  his  reward,  and  men's  abhorrence 
Avenged  tli'  unnatural  and  reveling  deed."  J 

A  breach  between  Francis  and  Bourbon, 
says  one  popular  writer,  was  the  more  easily 
effected  from  the  great  contrast  between 
their  characters :  Francis  being  gay,  open, 
gallant,  superficial,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
averse  from  business ;  Bourbon,  grave,  re- 
served, thoughtful,  profound,  and  laborious. 
"  In  April,  1521,  the  Constable's  wife,  Suz- 
anne de  Bourbon,  died.  He  had  previously 
lost  the  three  children  he  had  by  her.  The 
breach  between  the  court  and  the  Constable 
daily  widened.  In  a  northern  campaign 
against  Charles  V.,  Francis  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  vanguard,  which,  by  a  practice 
established  in  the  French  armies,  belonged 
to  the  Constable,  to  the  Due  d'Alen^on. 
From  that  moment  Bourbon  regarded  him- 
self as  degraded  from  his  dignity.  He  was 
frequently  heard  to  quote  that  answer  of  a 
courtier  to  Charles  VH.,  who  asked  if  any- 
body was  capable  of  shaking  his  fidelity : 
*  No,  sire,  no,  not  the  ofier  of  three  king- 
doms such  as  yours;  but  an  affront  is.' 
Fresh  injuries  and  insults  were  heaped  upon 
Bourbon."  For  instance,  the  Chancellor  Du 
Pradt,  we  are  told,  by  examining  the  titles 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  thought  he  saw, 
that  by  perverting  the  use  of  some  words, 
he  might  be  able  to  deprive  the  Constable 

*  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  XIII. 

t  Schiller,  the  Death  of  Wallenstein,  Act,  I., 
Sc.  6. 

t  Ibid. — These  lines  are  omitted  in  Coleridge's 
admirable  translation.  We  quote,  therefore,  from 
Mr.  G.  F.  Kichardson's  complementary  version. 
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of  his  estates,  and  convey  them  to  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  or  to  the  king.  He 
explained  to  the  duchesse  that  she  had  a 
right  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased  Suzanne,  and  that  the 
rest  reverted  to  the  crown.  "Madame 
[Louise  of  Savoy]  admired  the  ability  and 
zeal  of  the  chancellor,  and  entered  fully  into 
his  views.  She  is  said  to  have  flattered  her- 
self that  Bourbon  would  choose  rather  to 
secure  his  rights  by  marrying  her,  than  be 
reduced  to  misery.  But  the  haughty  and 
austere  Bourbon,  when  his  friends  pressed 
him  to  marry  the  princess,  placing  in  the 
most  favorable  light  her  power,  wit,  and 
riches,  said  that  he  was  so  sure  of  his  right 
that  he  was  ready  to  try  it  before  any  or  all 
of  the  courts ;  he  declared,  moreover,  that 
honor  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  property, 
and  that  he  would  never  again  incur  the  re- 
proach of  having  degraded  himself  by  marry- 
ing a  profligate  woman."  The  result,  it  is 
added,  of  such  a  trial,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  France  at  that  time,  may  be 
easily  foreseen  :  the  parliament  decreed  that 
all  the  property  in  litigation  should  be  se- 
questrated— "  which  was  to  reduce  Bourbon 
to  beggary."  The  same  writer  conjectures 
that  if  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  France 
two  or  perhaps  even  one  century  earlier,  to  a 
man  so  powerful  as  Bourbon  at  once  by  sta- 
tion and  by  talent  and  energy,  the  struggle 
would  most  likely  have  terminated  in  Charles 
of  Bourbon  filling  the  throne  in  the  room  of 
Francis  of  Valois.  "  As  it  was,  another  fate 
was  reserved  for  Bourbon.  Francis  having 
obtained  intelligence  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  Bourbon  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  from  France,  which  he  did 
with  some  difficulty.  Some  proposals  which 
were  afterwards  made  to  him  by  Francis 
were  rejected  by  Bourbon,  who  had  good 
reason  to  distrust  his  sincerity.  Bourbon 
was  now  thrown  upon  Charles  V.,  who, 
though  not  a  little  disappointed  at  receiving 
a  banished  man  instead  of  a  powerful  ally, 
as  he  had  at  first  expected,  appointed  him 
his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy.  He  sur- 
rounded him,  however,  with  colleagues  and 
spies."  In  1525  the  result  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia,  where  Bourbon  commanded 
a  body  of  about  nineteen  thousand  Germans, 
raised  by  him  professedly  for  the  emperor's 
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service,  "  afforded  him  ample  vengeance  for 
his  wrongs,"  not  merely  in  that  perhaps 
trivial  and  at  any  rate  secondary  considera- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  French  army, 
but  "  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Francis* 
and  the  death  of  Bonnivet,  his  [the  Con- 
stable's] chief  personal  enemy."  f  Every 
allowance,  surely,  is  made  for  a  renegade's 
grievances,  in  narratives  of  this  purport; 
not  less  surely  than  that  all  his  misdoings 
are  darkened,  and  his  motives  put  in  the 
worst  light,  by  writers  like  Michelet,  who 
to  a  strong  national  bias,  unite  a  dramatic 
intensity  of  description,  ever  eager  for  situ- 
ation and  effect. 

In  further  exemplification  of  that  favora- 
ble regard  for  the  Constable  which,  on  the 
whole,  predominates  apparently  among  Eng- 
lish authors,  the  following  extract  from  one 
who,  though  no  historian,  was  a  very  popu- 
lar bookwright  in  his  day  (and  in  fiction  de- 
servedly so),  reads  curiously  in  contrast  with 
Michelet's  portraiture.  After  saying  that 
private  animosities  had  long  rendered  Bour- 
bon adverse  to  Francis,  and  that  the  English 
and  imperial  cabinets,  aware  of  his  disposi- 
tion, incited  the  Constable  to  take  the  deci- 
sive step,  "rebellion  against  his  king," — Mr. 
Gait  tells  us  the  price  they  at  first  offered  for 
his  treachery  had  been  rejected,  but  that 
an  accumulation  of  petty  circumstances  en- 
hanced his  resentment,  and  the  terms  being 
made  more  acceptable,  he  was  induced  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  Charles.  "  Bour- 
bon was  a  plain  and  gallant  soldier  ;  his  en- 
mity to  Francis  arose  from  the  frankness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  want  of  that  dissimula- 
tion which,  while  it  degrades  the  man,  rarely 
fails  to  exalt  the  courtier.  In  the  outline  of 
his  talents  he  resembled  Surrey,  then  [!]  the 


*  Here  is  what  Horace  Walpole  deemed  a  not  un- 
worthy historical  parallel.  In  his  Journal  of  March, 
1778,  we  read :  *'  Dr.  Franklin  was  received  at  Ver- 
sailles in  form  on  the  17th,  as  Ambassador  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  triumph  has 
never  been  exceeded  but  by  the  capture  of  Fran- 
cis I.  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  which,  per- 
haps, was  inferior  to  Franklin's,  as  the  latter  was 
a  private  man,  and  triumphed  by  his  own  abilities 
over  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  (Last  Journals 
of  Horace  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223-4.)  Horace 
writes  more  loosely  than  usual :  first  making  Bour- 
bon's feat  "  exceed  "  all  other  triumphs  on  record, 
and  then  giving  the  palm  of  excellence  to  Amer- 
ica's rare  Ben. 

f  See  the  article  "  Charles  de  Bourbon,"  in  the 
English  Cyclopaedia,  1866. 
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hero  of  England  ;  *  but,  with  all  the  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  the  affections 
of  his  companions  in  danger,  Bourbon  was 
deficient  in  self-control.  The  principles  of 
loyalty  were,  in  that  age,  weak  among  mili- 
tary men,  and  renown  in  arms  was  a  higher 
aim  than  patriotism.  Though  Bourbon  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
his  crime,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contempora- 
ries, admitted  of  a  liberal  construction."  f 

About  half  a  centnry  earlier,  the  relations 
between  another  King  of  France  and  another 
Constable  of  France,  elicited  some  charac- 
teristic comments  from  worldly  wise  Philippe 
de  Commines,  which  Bourbon  may  have  read 
and  not  laid  to  heart.  "  The  Constable," 
says  Commines,  treating  of  the  year  1474, 
"  perhaps  had  a  mind  that  the  king  should 
be  afraid  of  him — at  least  I  suppose  he  had  " 
— and  "  Had  I  a  friend  in  that  capacity," 
the  statecraftsman  continues,  "  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  carry  himself  so,  that  his  master 
might  love  him,  and  not  dread  him ;  for  I 
never  saw  any  courtier  whose  authority  de- 
pended upon  the  awe  he  inspired  his  prince, 
but  some  time  or  other  he  was  ruined,  and 
by  his  master's  consent.  Many  examples 
of  this  nature  have  been  seen  in  our  time, 
or  not  long  before,  in  this  kingdom,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lord  de  la  Tremouillc  and 
others.  In  England  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  his  faction  were  a  remarkable  instance  j 
I  could  name  others  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  j 
but  perhaps  those  who  shall  read  this  chap- 
ter, may  knoAv  it  better  than  I.  This  arro- 
gance generally  proceeds  from  some  ex- 
traordinary service  that  they  have  performed, 
by  which  they  are  so  strangely  puffed  up, 
that  they  think  their  merit  ought  to  bear 
them  out  in  whatever  they  do,  and  that 
their  masters  cannot  live  without  them."  % 
The  king's  friends,  in  Charles  de  Bourbon's 
case,  would  think  most  of  this  moralizing 
highly  applicable  to  that  overgrown  subject. 
Had  he  taken  old  Commines'  counsel,  Charles 
de  Bourbon  would  not  (to  pervert  a  pithy 
phrase)  have  outrun  the  Constable. 


*  Surrey,  the  hero  of  England,  being  then  some 
nine  years  old.  But  Mr.  Gait  was  not  particular. 
Dates  were  not  his  forte,  any  more  than  style.  On 
the  latter  subject,  see  Tom  Moore's  squib,' apropos 
of  the  abortive  Life  of  Byron. 

t  Gait's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  book  ili. 

X  Memoirs  of  Phil,  de  Commines,  book  ill.  ch.  xii. 
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According  to  a  statement  made  to  Thomas 
Boleyn  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  oc- 
casional cause  of  Bourbon's  eventual  rup- 
ture with  Francis  arose  as  follows.  The 
Constable  happened  to  be  in  the  queen's 
room  one  day,  when  she  was  dining  all 
alone.     Whether,  meanwhile, 

The  king  was  in  his  counting-house,  counting 
out  his  money, 

deponent  saith  not,  any  more  than  whether 

The  queen  was  in  her  parlor  eating  bread  and 
houey, 

or  what  other  traditionally  regal  regale 
formed  her  noontide  repast.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  she  bade  the  Constable  be 
seated,  and  go  shares  in  the  dinner.  He 
must  oblige  her  by  taking  "  pot  luck "  (a 
phrase  that  excludes  the  bread-and-honey 
hypothesis)  :  she  could  take  no  refusal,  and 
would  make  no  stranger  of  him.  Down  sat 
the  Bourbon,  accordingly,  and,  we  suppose, 
began  to  exhibit  his  prowess  as  a  trencher- 
man. But  all  of  a  sudden  the  king  makes 
his  appearance.  The  Constable  rises,  and 
is  for  leaving  the  table.  "  No,  no,  mon- 
seignew,"  cries  His  Majesty,  "  keep  your 
seat.  Well,  now,  is  it  true  what  I  hear, 
that  you  are  going  to  get  married  ?  "  "  No, 
sire."  "But  I  know  it  to  be  true,  I'm  sure 
of  it.  I  know  of  all  your  traffickings  with 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  Keep  well  in  mind,  you 
had  better,  what  I  tell  you  on  that  matter." 
"  Sire,  that  is  a  menace  !  I  have  not  de- 
served treatment  like  this."  After  dinner, 
the  Constable  retired ;  and  to  Boleyn's  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  the  king,  after  al- 
lowing those  threatening  words  to  escape 
him,  should  have  permitted  Bourbon  to  get 
away,  Charles  V.  answered,  that  the  king, 
could  not  prevent  him — all  the  grands  per- 
sonnages  being  for  Bourbon. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  render  the  renegade 
ill  at  ease  in  the  imperial  service.  He  found 
that  service  anything  but  perfect  freedom. 
He  felt  that  Charles  slighted  and  counter- 
checked  him.  The  emperor  for  whom  he 
managed  to  raise  an  army,  and  a  victorious 
one, — that  emperor  who,  at  the  period  of 
Bourbon's  defection,  was  without  forces  and 
without  funds, —  showed  his  gratitude  by 
subordinating  the  ex-Constable  of  France  to 
one  of  his  own  valets,  Lannoy,  one  of  the 
Croy  family,  viceroy  of  Naples,  a  Fleming 
void  of  talent.    Pescara,  too,  was  hateful  to 
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Bourbon,  who  would  gladly  have  shaken  off 
his  new  allegiance,  and  began  to  sound  Eng- 
land, whether  his  services  would  be  better 
appreciated  and  better  paid  in  that  tight 
little  island.  Give  him  one  poor  month's 
subsidy,  and  he  would  levy  a  band,  burst 
on  France,  carry  all  before  him,  and  make 
Henry  VIII.  King  of  the  French.  When 
he  plied  this  oifer,  he  was  still  sore  at  the 
failure  of  his  aggression  on  Provence,  and 
that  forced  retreat  from  Marseilles  which 
disconcerted  all  his  plans.  Curious  to  tell, 
it  was  by  Renzo,  or  Ranee  (Orsini),  an 
Italian,  and  his  valiant  legion  of  proscrits 
italiens,  that  France,  on  this  occasion,  was 
successfully  defended  against  an  assailing 
Frenchman. 

*•  Quand  Bourbon  vit  Marseille, 
II  a  dit  a  ses  gens  ; 
Yvixy  Dieu  !   quel  capitaine 
Trouverons-nous  dedans  ? 
II  ne  m'en  chaut  d'un  blanc 
D'hommc  qui  soit  en  France, 
Mais  que  ne  soit  dedans 
Le  capitaine  Hance." 

But  so  it  chanced  that  le  capitaine  Ranee 
was  within,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  Bour- 
bon out.  Experiences  at  home  and  abroad 
of  this  description,  would  hardly  improve 
the  best  of  tempers  j  and  Bourbon's  was 
neither  second-best,  nor  anything  approach- 
ing thereto.  Some  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self, must  have  constantly  embittered  the 
dissatisfaction  he  felt  with  his  imperial  asso- 
ciates. Now  and  then  some  precious  piece 
of  compensation  would  make  him,  no  doubt, 

" grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile," 

as  when  he  waited  on  the  captured  King  of 
France,  the  Pavia  prisoner.-  Not  that  he  let 
Francis,  or  any  one  else,  see  any  token  of 
exultation.  And  Francis  himself  is  compli- 
mented by  Michelet  on  his  self-control,  and 
mastery  of  countenance,  mien,  ancl  accent, 
at  this  trying  interview :  "  His  [the  king's] 
perfect  dissimulation  appeared  that  evening, 
in  the  bitter  moment  of  his  having  to  receive 
the  Constable  Bourbon.  The  latter  behaved 
modestly,  presented  his  duty,  and  offered 
his  services.  The  king  bore  with  him,  and 
showed  no  ungracious  visage.  One  author 
even  assures  us  that  he  invited  him  to  his 
table,  with  the  other  generals."  * 

Every  day  tended  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Bourbon  and  the  emperor.     Charles 

*  Michelet,  R^forme,  ch.  xiii. 
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had  no  sort  of  wish  to  constitute  so  ambi- 
tious an  adventurer  the  absolute  conqueror 
of  France,  yet  was  desirous  of  retaining,  en- 
couraging, and  making  the  most  of  him  as 
a  perturber  in  ordinary,  or  general  make- 
bate  extraordinary,  a  faction-leader,  a  live 
spark  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  In  short, 
just  what  Philip  II.  afterwards  had  in  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  Philip's  father  wished  to 
have,  and  to  hold,  in  Charles  de  Bourbon. 
The  latter  had  no  notion  of  being  so  had, 
and  held,  for  any  sovereign's  will  and  pleas- 
ure. He  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  apt 
to  consult  it,  and  give  it  the  preference  to 
any  potentate's  sic  volo.  Mortifications 
abounded  in  his  anomalous  position;  even 
the  mildest  synonymes  with  "  traitor "  or 
"renegade,"  **  apostate  "  or  "rebel,"  are  apt 
to  grate  on  a  sensitive  ear ;  and  in  oblique 
narration,  or  otherwise,  he  would  often  be 
hearing  some  such  sounds. 

Then  again,  as  a  well-disposed  biographer 
has  remarked,  the  roving  and  unsettled  life 
he  had  led  since  his  revolt,  helped  to  pro- 
duce in  him  something  of  the  recklessness, 
and  even  ferocity,  of  the  brigands  ho  com- 
manded, and  to  give  to  his  natural  ambition 
much  of  the  genuine  character  of  wholesale 
robbery.  "  It  was  in  the  complex  state  of 
mind,  made  up  of  such  elements  as  these, 
that  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  emperor,  and  commenc- 
ing business  as  king  on  his  own  account. 
Fortune  seemed  to  throw  in  his  way  one 
means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  in  at- 
taching to  himself  by  the  allurement  of  an 
immense  booty,  the  army  which  the  emperor 
did  not  pay."  Those  "jolly  companions 
every  one  "  wanted  work,  and  so  did  their 
captain.  And  that  captain  was  the  man  of 
men  to  cut  out  work  for  them,  and  keep 
them  to  it. 

"  'Twas  after  Pavia's  stricken  field,  while  Fran- 
cis was  in  Spain, 
That  Bourbon  sent  a  message  round,  and  took 

tlic  field  again  ; 
The  flap  of  his   broad   banner  was  heard   in 

Germany. 
And  set  the  smiths  a  sweating  both  in  Spain  and 

Italy. 
And  soon  he  saw  around  him,  of  men  a  goodly 

force, 
For  nobles  pledged  their  fattest  fields  to  raise  a 

troop  of  horse ; 
The  fighting  men  of  every  land,  the  gentlemen 

and  yeomen. 
The  cavalier  and  hagbuttcer,  the  spearmen  and 

the  bowmen ; 
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Beardless  boy  and  withered  cheek  gathered  from 

near  and  far, 
All  gallant  hearts  that  wished  to  try  the  noble 

art  of  war. 
Their  teeth  were  clean,  their  purses  lean :  but 

thereat  nothing  loth, 
They  trusted   well  that  Bourbon  would  find 

provender  for  both. 

"  Whither  they  went  they  could  not  tell,  nor 
eke  the  why  or  wherefore  ; 

But  well  they  knew  their  man,  nor  more  a  sol- 
dier needs  to  care  for ; 

They  knew  that  France's  chivalry  had  sunk  be- 
neath his  star ; 

And  Tremouille  and  Bayard,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  war ; 

And,  if  ho  found  his  soldiers  work,  he  also 
made  them  fat, 

And  Milan's  honest  burghers  would  bear  theia 
out  in  that : 

Wherefore  their  hearts  exulted  when  the  pleas- 
ant spring  had  come. 

And  the  lilies  were  unfolded  at  the  sound  of 
trump  and  drum." 

lentimus  in  Latium,  was  their  leader's  de- 
vice now.  He  would  take  his  merry,  merry- 
men  to  Rome  itself,  and  let  them  plunder  at 
pleasure  the  Eternal  City.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  but  it  might  be  sacked  in  one, 
under  leadership  and  by  mettlesome  com- 
panions like  his.  "  Le  void  en  Toscane. 
The  rains  and  snows  of  spring  have  not  with- 
held. Not  even  revolts  withhold  him.  His 
life  is  in  danger  ;  dead  or  alive,  go  he  will ; 
he  resembles  a  stone  hurled  by  fatality."  * 
Rage,  hatred,  lust  of  pillage  lend  wings  to 
his  followers.  The  Germans  are  panting  to 
force  an  entry  into  Babylon,  and  to  lay  their 
heavy  hands  on  the  very  person  of  Anti- 
Christ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  no  less  im- 
patient to  seize  on  treasures  that  have  been 
accumulating  for  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
rifle  the  spoils  of  the  wide  world.  The  pope 
begins  to  take  fright,  and  sets  about  arming 
the  people.  The  youth  of  Rome,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  prelates,  the  cardinals'' grooms, 
the  painters  and  artists  too,  receive  weapons 
of  war.  Swaggering  Benvenuto-  Cellini 
gets  ready  his  arquebuse.  But  money,  where 
can  that  be  had  ?  The  rich  conceal  theirs, 
when  about  to  lose  it  all.  One  among  them 
does  not  blush  to  offer  a  few  ducats.  An 
offer  he  was  to  weep  for,  anonjif  Ae  paid 
not,  his  daughters  did,  and  at  the  dearest 
price  that  daughters  could  pay — de  lewr 
horde  et  du  plus  indigne  supplice. 

"  On  the  fifth  of  May,"  writes  the  most 

*  Michelet,  t.  viii..ch.  xy.. 
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picturesque  of  French  historians,  Bourbon, 
encamped  in  the  meadows  before  Rome, 
sent  a  derisive  message  demanding  leave  to 
pass  through  the  city  ;  he  was  going  to  Na- 
ples, he  said.  On  the  6th,  a  fog  favored  his 
approach  ;  he  gave  the  word  for  the  assault. 
The  Germans  went  fairly  to  work.  As  for 
himself, — who,  in  a  crime  like  this,  must  at 
least  be  successful, — he  seizes  a  ladder,  and 
ascends  it.  A  ball  strikes  him,  and  he  is 
conscious  the  stroke  is  death.  *  Cover  me,' 
he  said  to  Jonas,  a  native  of  Auvergne  who 
had  never  left  him.  The  man  flung  his  cloak 
over  Bourbon.  But  though  Bourbon  was 
fallen,  the  city  was  nevertheless  carried  by 
storm,  with  a  great  massacre  of  the  youth 
of  Rome.  Guillaume  Du  Bellay,  our  envoy 
at  Florence,  who  was  come  post  to  warn  the 
Pope,  took  his  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo,  together  with  Renzo  de  Ceri,  sword 
in  hand,  and  so  gave  Clement  VIL,  time  to 
escape  from  the  Vatican  into  the  castle. 
From  the  long  hanging  gallery  which  formed 
the  communication,  he  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  frightful  execution  that  was  going  on, 
seven  or  eight  thousand  Romans  killed  by 
blows  with  pike  and  halberd. 

"  Never  was  there  a  scene  of  greater  atroc- 
ity, a  more  shocking  carnival  of  death. 
Women,  pictures,  stoles,  dragged  away, 
thrown  together  pell-mell,  torn,  soiled,  vio- 
lated. Cardinals  on  the  strappado,  prin- 
cesses in  the  arms  of  the  soldiery :  a  chaos, 
a  bizarre  medley  of  blood-stained  obsceni- 
ties, hideous  comedies.  The  Germans,  who 
did  a  deal  of  killing  at  first,  and  made  Saint- 
Bartholomews  of  images.  Saints,  Virgins, 
were  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the  cellars 
of  the  city,  and  there  appeased."  The  sober 
Spaniards,  coldly  cruel,  and  the  Abruzzo 
mountaineers,  agreed  neither  with  them,  nor 
with  each  other :  the  three  nations  had  no 
fellow-feeling,  no  intercommunication ;  and 
for  this,  the  Romans  only  suffered  the  more  ; 
**  ruined  and  ransomed  by  the  one,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  other."  Altogether,  it 
was  "  a  tragedy,  like  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
or  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Every  time 
that  one  of  these  great  capitals,  which  con- 
centrate a  world  of  civilization,  is  thus  struck 
with  ruin,  one  is  led  to  muse  on  the  univer- 
sal death  that  awaits  empires,  the  future 
cataclysmes  which  shall  make  this  aged  earth 
herself  evanish,"  * — when 

*  Mlchelet,  t.  viii.  ch.  xv. 


" the  great  globe  itself 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  .... 
.  .  .  .  Ldave  not  a  rack  behind." 

But  although  meditations  of  this  kind  are 
awakened  in  the  modern  French  historian, 
by  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  he  is  con- 
strained to  own — chose  etrange,  inattendue! 
— that,  at  the  time  of  that  outrage,  Europe 
was  but  slightly  moved  by  its  excesses. 
Nay,  so  far  from  indignant  emotion  being 
the  vogue,  there  arose  in  more  than  one 
quarter  outbreaks  of  brutal  laughter,  peals 
of  savage  mirth.  Germany  laughed:  the 
spiritual  power,  the  mystery  of  terror,  was 
at  an  end,  she  supposed.  Even  the  em- 
peror, the  Catholic  king,  laughed  in  his 
sleeve.  "He  disavows  the  deed,  but  his  joy 
is  seen  through  the  disapproval ;  he  makes 
no  pause  in  the  fetes  for  the  birth  of  his 
son.  The  Pope  (thinks  he),  broken  as  a 
temporal  prince,  degraded  and  brought  low, 
will  never  recover  himself — ^but  is  henceforth 
the  sport  of  kings."  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  are  "  charmed  with  the  event : 
so  superb  an  opportunity  does  it  offer  of 
drawing  contributions  from  the  clergy,  of 
sanctifying  the  war,  of  accusing  Charles  V. 
In  short,  this  unheard-of,  terrible  occur- 
rence, which  should  have  dismayed  the  earth 
beneath  and  shaken  the  heavens  above, 
made  scarcely  any  sensation  at  all."  But 
whatever  infamy  there  was  attached  to  it, 
the  memory  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  had  to 
bear.  We  can  imagine  any  one  that  loved 
him,  that  cared  for  his  reputation,  and 
hoped  for  his  well-doing  and  well-being,  re- 
monstrating with  him  beforehand  in  words 
the  drift  of  which  might  be  expressed  in 
Volumnia's  appeal  to  Caius  Marcius  : — 

"  Thou  know'st,  great  son, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain  :  but  this  is  certain, 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Wliich  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  sut'h  a  name 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses  ; 
Whose    chronicle  thus  writ:    This  man  was 

noble, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out — " 

and  by  the  ultimate  act  of  his  life,  the  act 
in  which  that  life  was  forfeited, — 

" his  name  remains 


To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred."  * 

Not  only  was  Bourbon  the  first  to  mount  the 
walls,  but,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  fell,  and 
this  by  a  shot  fired,  we  are  told,  by  a  priest. 

*  Coriolanus,  Act  V.,  So.  3. 
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Benvenuto  Cellini,  indeed,  asserts  and  as-  j 
severates  that  he  it  was  who  shot  Bourbon  ; 
but  what  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  the  ipse 
dixits  or  ipse  fecits  of  that  capital  I  incar- 
nate ?  Possibly,  quite  possibly,  he  did  shoot 
0  Bourbon  ;  probably,  quite  as  probably,  he 
did  not.  Guicciardini  leaves  the  question 
undecided — so  that  it  comes  down  to  after 
ages  in  the  same  category  of  vexed  questions 
as,  Who  murdered  Begbie  ?  Benvenuto 
may  answer,  for  all  time,  Alone  I  did  it ! 
But  he  was  not  more  addicted,  one  sur- 
mises, to  the  vero  than  to  the  (more  or  less) 
hen  invento  :  he  might  also  be  called  Benin- 
vento  Cellini,  instead  of  Benvenuto,  on  the 
score  of  his  imaginative  skill.  He  was  such 
a  capital  hand  at  drawing  the  long  bow,  that 
no  wonder  he  was  "up  to "  the  great  gun 
trick  too. 

Ben's  autograph  of  the  affair  runs  thus  : 
"  Having  taken  aim  with  my  piece,  where  I 
saw  the  thickest  crowd  of  the  enemy,  I  fixed 
my  eye  on  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted 
up  above  the  rest :  but  the  misty  weather 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  whether 
he  was  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  Then  turn- 
ing suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Cec- 
chino,  I  bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and 
showed  them  how  to  escape  every  shot  of  the 
besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired  twice 
for  the  enemy's  once,  I  softly  approached  the 
walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary confusion  among  the  assail- 
ants, occasioned  by  our  having  shot  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  :  he  was,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  that  chief  personage  whom  I  saw 
raised  by  the  rest."  *  It  is  handsome  of 
Ben,  after  all,  to  admit  of  possible  partners 
in  this  feat — to  confess  to  agents  and  abet- 
tors, albeit  himself  directed  the  shot  and 
gave  the  word  of  command. 

But,  whoever  fired  the  shot,  it  told  home. 
The  bullet  had  its  billet  to  the  life's  blood  of 
Bourbon.  Good  Catholics  would  descry  a 
judgment  in  this  doom  of  the  first  man  that 
mounted  the  first  ladder  against  Rome. 
How  far  it  might  have  daunted  the  host  he 
was  leading  on,  had  the  fact  of  his  fall  been 
bruited  among  them,  or  had  Jonas  failed  to 
cast  that  mantle  over  his  dying  master,  can- 
not be  determined.  It  seems,  however,  only 
to  have  stirred  up  those  who  knew  him  fallen, 
to  extra  energy  of   exertion,  and  resolve 

*  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  ch.  vii. 


of  revenge.  The  so-called  "  Dirge  of  Bour- 
bon "  in  a  modern  romance  illustrates  this 
state  of  feeling  : — 

"  When  the  good  Count  of  Nassau 
Saw  Bourbon  lie  dead, 
*  By  Saint  Barbe  and  Saint  Nicholas  ! 
Forward,'  he  said. 

"  *  Mutter  never  prayer  o'er  him, 
For  litter  ne'er  halt ; 
But  sound  loud  the  trumpet — 
Sound,  sound  to  assault ! 

"  '  Bring  engine,  bring  ladder. 
Yon  old  walls  to  scale ; 
All  Rome,  by  Saint  Peter, 
For  Bourbon  shall  wail ! '  "  * 

Quid  Eomce  faciam  ?  must  have  been  a 
question  that  Bourbon  put  to  himself,  and 
in  some  sort  answered.  What  should  he  do 
in  Rome,  when  he  got  inside  ?  Byron  makes 
his  Mephistophelean  Cajsar  put  the  query  to 
the  duke,  point-blank  : — 

"  What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 
Bourbon.  That  which  it  was, 

Ccesar.     In  Alaric's  time  1 
Bourbon.  No,  slave !    In  the  first  Caesar's. 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 
Ccesar.  And  kings. 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds."  t 

The  Byronian  Bourbon,  indeed,  looks  rev- 
erently on  Rome,  and  talks  of  how  those 
walls  have  girded  in  great  ages,  and  sent 
forth  mighty  spirits.  To  his  eyes  the  pres- 
ent phantom  of  imperious  Rome  is  peopled 
with  those  warriors,  flitting  along  the  eter- 
nal city's  ramparts ;  and  he  even  conjures 
up  a  last  Cato  among  them,  who  stands  "  and 
tears  his  bowels  rather  than  survive  the  lib- 
erty of  that  I  would  enslave."  His  views  of 
providing  a  better  government  for  misgov- 
erned Rome — for  in  fact  he  is  an  adminis- 
trative reformer,  and  something  more — are 
sufliciently  developed  in  this  other  bit  of 
colloquy : — 

Bourbon.  "  'Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,   that   their 

chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost 

ladder's 
First  step. 
Ccesar.  Upon  its  topmost  let  us  hope  : 

So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 
Bourbon.  The  world's 

Great  capital    perchance  is  ours  to- 
morrow. 

*  "  Crlchton,"  ch.  vi. 

t  The  Deformed  Transformed,  Act.  I. 
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Throuf!:h  every  change  the  seven-hilled 

city  hath 
Retained  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and 

the  Cassars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  tfie  PontiflFs.    Roman,  Goth,  or 

Priest, 
Still    the   world   masters!     Civilized, 

Barbarian, 
Or  Saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  Circus  of  an  Empire. 

Well ! 
'Twas  their  turn — now  'tis  ours  ;  and 

let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fiji^ht  as  well,  and  rule 

much  better."  * 

What  the  actual  Bourbon,  however,  might 
have  thought  beforehand,  and  how  he  would 
have  ruled  afterwards,  are  points  about  which 
we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  Cellini's,  or 
somebody  else's,  bullet  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion, summarily  if  not  satisfactorily.  It 
might  be  a  soldier's,  it  might  be  a  brigand's 
death ;  but  death  it  was,  and  there  an  end. 

The  emperor  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  with  the  French  King,  that  Bour- 
bon's possessions  should  be  restored  to  his 
family,  and  his  memory  "  rehabilitated  "  with 
all  the  honors.  Francis  gave  words  of  as- 
senting promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  them 
to  the  hope,  as  much  as  he  decently  or  safely 
could.  Neither  the  restoration  of  goods  and 
chattels,  nor  the  rehabilitation  of  credit  or 
renown,   was   complete    as  Bourbon   heart 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed,  Act  I. 


could  wish.  But  there  was  plenty  left  of  the 
former,  notwithstanding,  to  make  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  the  Constable's  nephew,  a  very 
wealthy  prince.  Louis  is  said  to  have  come 
in  for  not  more  than  one-third  of  his  uncle's 
revenues  ;  yet  even  that  huge  subtraction,  of 
two-thirds  at  one  fell  swoop,  left  him  quite 
enough  to  feather  his  nest  very  comfortably 
indeed. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Constable  would 
have  been  a  telling  subject  for  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  historical  romances.  So  he  appears 
to  have  thought  himself  too ;  for  we  read  in 
Mr.  Cheney's  notes  of  the  great  novelist's 
sojourn  in  Rome,  in  May,  1832, — only  five 
months  before  his  death, — that  "  Sir  Wal- 
ter always  showed  much  curiosity  about  the 
Constable  Bourbon ;  "  and  that  when  told  of 
a  suit  of  armor  belonging  to  him  which  was 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Scott  eagerly  asked 
after  the  form  and  construction,  and  inquired 
if  he  wore  it  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
Rome.  "  That  event  had  greatly  struck  his 
imagination.  He  told  me  that  he  had  always 
had  an  idea  of  weaving  it  into  the  story  of  a 
romance,  and  of  introducing  the  traitor  Con- 
stable as  an  actor."  *  Alas,  it  was  too  late 
now,  by  whole  years.  The  story  should  have 
been  taken  up  in  the  days  of  Ivanhoe — not 
those  of  Count  Robert,  and  of  Castle  Dan- 
gerous. 

*  See  the  final  chapter  of  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott. 


Horace  and  the  Monitor.  —  A  corre- 
spondent writes  us  to  say  that  Ericsson,  both 
the  man  and  the  battery,  were  distinctly  fore- 
told in  Horace's  third  Ode,  Book  1st : — 

"  Illi  robur  et  ces  triplex 
Circa  pectuserat,  qui  fragilens  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  ncc  timuit  proecipitem  Africum 
Certantem  Aquilonibus." 

This  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : — 

**  Heart  of  oak  and  triple  mail 
Girt  his  breast,  who  did  not  quail, 
First  of  men,  to  launch  afloat 
On  stormy  seas  his  fragile  boat — 
Fearless  of  the  whirlwind  sweep 
Where  South  'gainst  North  howls  o'er  the 
deep." 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
subscribed  for  fifty  copies  of  a  new  work,  enti- 
tled "  History  of  the  Discoveries  at  Halicarnas- 
sus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidi,"  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation  to  public  libraries  whicli  cannot 
afi'ord  to  pay  for  such  expensive  works.  This 
book,  of  wliich  there  arc  only  three  hundred 
copies  printed,  the  price  of  each  copy  being  £12 
12s.  to  subscribers,  is  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
late  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Halicarnassus, 
now  holding  an  appointment  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
ceived £30  ($150)  for  every  monthly  instalment 
of"  The  Religion  of  Life,"  pubHslied  in  Good 
Words,  during  last  year.  The  chapters  aver- 
aged about  five  pages  each,  and  were  written  in 
leisure  hours,  without  abating  his  discharge  of 
clerical  and  philanthropic  duties. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 

CONCERNING  THE  SORROWS  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
seven  feet  in  height,  went  out  for  a  walk  with 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  stature  was  three  feet  and 
a  half.  It  was  in  a  distant  age,  in  which 
people  were  different  from  what  they  are 
now,  and  in  which  events  occurred  such  as 
do  not  usually  occur  in  these  days.  Smith 
and  Brown,  having  traversed  various  paths, 
and  having  passed  several  griffins,  serpents, 
and  mail-clad  knights,  came  at  length  to  a 
certain  river.  It  wa-s  needful  that  they  should 
cross  it ;  and  the  idea  was  suggested  that 
they  should  cross  it  by  wading.  They  pro- 
ceeded, accordingly,  to  wade  across ;  and 
both  arrived  safely  at  the  farther  side.  The 
water  was  exactly  four  feet  deep, — not  an 
inch  more  or  less.  On  reaching  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  Mr.  Brown  said,— 

"  This  is  awful  work  ;  it  is  no  joke  cross- 
ing a  river  like  that.    I  was  nearly  drowned." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  why 
make  a  fuss  about  crossing  a  shallow  stream 
like  this  ?  Why,  the  water  is  only  four  feet 
deep  :  that  is  nothing  at  all !  " 

"Nothing  to  you,  perhaps,"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Brown,  "  but  a  serious  matter 
for  me.  You  observe,"  he  went  on,  **  that 
water  four  feet  deep  is  just  six  inches  over 
my  head.  The  river  may  be  shallow  to  you, 
but  it  is  deep  tome." 

Mr.  Smith,  like  many  other  individuals  of 
great  physical  bulk  and  strength,  had  an  in- 
tellect not  much  adapted  for  comprehending 
subtile  and  difficult  thoughts.  He  took  up 
the  ground  that  things  are  what  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  was  incapable  of  grasping 
the  idea  that  greatness  and  littleness,  depth 
and  shallowness,  are  relative  things.  An 
altercation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  threats 
on  the  part  of  Smith  that  he  would  throw 
Brown  into  the  river ;  and  a  coolness  was 
occasioned  between  the  friends  which  sub- 
sisted for  several  days. 

The  acute  mind  of  the  reader  of  this  page 
will  perceive  that  Mr.  Smith  was  in  error  ; 
and  that  the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  sound  and  true  one.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  a  thing  which  is  little  to  one  man 
may  be  great  to  another  man.  And  it  is 
just  as  really  and  certainly  great  in  this  latter 
case  as  anything  ever  can  be.  And  yet,  many 
people  do  a  thing  exactly  analogous  to  what 


was  done  by  Smith.  They  insist  that  the 
water  which  is  shallow  to  them  shall  be  held 
to  be  absolutely  shallow ;  and  that,  if  smaller 
men  declare  that  it  is  deep  to  themselves, 
these  smaller  men  shall  be  regarded  as  weak,  ^ 
fanciful,  and  mistaken.  Many  people,  as 
they  look  back  upon  the  sorrows  of  their  own 
childhood,  or  as  they  look  round  upon  the 
sorrows  of  existing  childhood,  think  that 
these  sorrows  are  or  were  very  light  and 
insignificant,  and  their  causes  very  small. 
These  people  do  this,  because  to  them,  as 
they  are  now,  hig  people  (to  use  the  expres- 
sive phrase  of  childhood),  these  sorrows 
would  be  light,  if  they  should  befall.  But 
though  these  sorrows  may  seem  light  to  us 
now,  and  their  causes  small,  it  is  only  as 
water  four  feet  in  depth  was  shallow  to  the 
tall  Mr.  Smith.  The  same  water  was  very 
deep  to  the  man  whose  stature  was  three  feet 
and  a  half ;  and  the  peril  was  as  great  to 
him  as  could  have  been  caused  by  eight  feet 
depth  of  water  to  the  man  seven  feet  high. 
The  little  cause  of  trouble  was  great  to  the 
little  child.  The  little  heart  was  as  full  of 
grief  and  fear  and  bewilderment  as  it  could 
hold. 

Yes,  I  stand  up  against  the  common  belief 
that  childhood  is  our  happiest  time.  And 
whenever  I  hear  grown-up  peoj^le  say  that  it 
is  so,  I  think  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  water 
four  feet  deep.  I  have  always,  in  my  heart, 
rebelled  against  that  common  delusion.  I 
recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  a  day  which  I 
have  left  behind  me  more  than  twenty  years. 
I  see  a  large  hall,  the  hall  of  a  certain  edu- 
cational institution,  which  helped  to  make 
the  present  writer  what  he  is.  It  is  the  day 
of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  hall 
is  crowded  with  little  boys,  and  with  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  little  boys.  And 
the  chief  magistrate  of  that  ancient  town,  in 
all  the  pomp  of  civic  majesty,  has  distributed 
the  prizes.  It  is  neither  here  nor  there  what 
honors  were  borne  off  by  me  ;  though  I  re- 
member well  that  that  day  was  the  proudest 
that  ever  had  come  in  my  short  life.  But  I 
see  the  face  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  kind- 
hearted  old  dignitary,  who  has  now  been  for 
many  years  in  his  grave.  And  I  recall  espe- 
cially one  sentence  he  said,  as  he  made  a  few 
eloquent  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
proceedings. 

**  Ah,  boys,"  said  he,  "  I  can  tell  you  this 
is  the  happiest  time  of  all  your  life !  " 
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"  Little  you  know  about  the  matter,"  was 
my  inward  reply. 

I  knew  that  our  worries,  fears,  and  sor- 
rows were  just  as  great  as  those  of  any  one 
else. 

The  sorrows  of  childhood  and  boyhood  are 
not  sorrows  of  that  complicated  and  perplex- 
ing nature  which  sit  heavy  on  the  heart  in 
after-years ;    but  in   relation  to   the  little 
hearts  that  have  to  bear  them,  they  are  very 
overwhelming  for  the  time.     As  has  been 
said,  great  and  little  are  quite  relative  terms. 
A  weight  which  is  not  absolutely  heavy  is 
heavy  to  a  weak  person.     We  think  an  in- 
dustrious flea  draws  a  vast  weight,  if  it  draw 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.    And  I  believe 
that  the  sorrows  of  childhood  task  the  endur- 
ance of  childhood  as  severely  as  those  of 
manhood  do  the  endurance  of.the  man.    Yes, 
we  look  back  now,  and  we  smile  at  them,  and 
at  the  anguish  they  occasioned,  because  they 
would  be  no  great  matter  to  us  now.    Yet 
in  all  this  we  err  just  as  Mr.  Smith  the  tall 
man  erred,  in  that  discussion  with  the  little 
man,  Mr.  Brown.     Those  early  sorrows  were 
great  things  then.    Very  bitter  grief  may  be 
in  a  very  little  heart.     *'  The  sports  of  child- 
hood," we  know  from  Goldsmith,  "  satisfy 
the  child."    The  sorrows  of  childhood  over- 
whelm the  poor  little  thing.    I  think  a  sym- 
pathetic reader  would  hardly  read  without  a 
tear,  as  well  as  a  smile,  an  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  recorded 
in  his  biography.     When  five  years  old,  he 
got  hold  of  the  gun  of  an  elder  brother  and 
broke  the  spring  of  its  lock.     What  anguish 
the  little  boy  must  have  endured,  what  a 
crushing  sense  of  having  caused  an  irreme- 
diable evil,  before  he  sat  down  and  printed 
in  great  letters  the  following  epistle  to  his 
brother,  the  owner  of  the  gun  :  "  O  Jamie, 
think  no  more  of  guns,  for  the  main-spring 
of  that  is  broken,  and  my  heart  is  broken  !  " 
Doubtless  the  poor  little  fellow  fancied  that 
for  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  never 
could  feel  as  he  had  felt  before  he  touched 
the  unlucky  weapon.    And   looking  back 
over  many  years,  most  of  us  can  remember 
a  child  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  some 
trouble  which  it  thought  could  never  be  got 
over ;  and  we  can  feel  for  our  early  self  as 
though  sympathizing  with  another  being. 

What  I  wish  in  this  essay  is,  that  we  should 
look  away  along  the  path  we  have  come  in 
life  J  and  that  we  should  see,  that,  though 


many  cares  and  troubles  may  now  press  upon 
us,  still  we  may  well  be  content.  I  speak  to 
ordinary  people,  whose  lot  has  been  an  orJ- 
dinary  lot.  I  know  there  are  exceptional 
cases  ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that,  as  for  most 
of  us,  we  never  have  seen  better  days  than 
these.  No  doubt,  in  the  retrospect  of  early 
youth,  we  seem  to  see  a  time  when  the  sum- 
mer was  brighter,  the  flowers  sweeter,  the 
snowy  days  of  winter  more  cheerful,  than  we 
ever  find  them  now.  But,  in  sober  sense, 
we  know  that  it  is  all  an  illusion.  It  is  only 
as  the  man  travelling  over  the  burning  des- 
ert sees  sparkling  water  and  shady  trees 
where  he  knows  there  is  nothing  but  arid 
sand. 

I  dare  say  you  know  that  one  of  the 
acutest  of  living  men  has  maintained  that  it 
is  foolish  to  grieve  over  past  sufiering.  He 
says,  truly  enough  in  one  sense,  that  the  suf- 
fering which  is  past  is  as  truly  non-existent 
as  the  sufi'ering  which  has  never  been  at  all ; 
that,  in  fact,  past  sufiering  is  now  nothing, 
and  is  entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than 
that  to  which  nothing  is  entitled.  No  doubt, 
when  bodily  pain  has  ceased,  it  is  all  over : 
we  do  not  feel  it  any  more.  And  you  have 
probably  observed  that  the  impression  left 
by  bodily  pain  passes  very  quickly  away. 
The  sleepless  night,  or  the  night  of  torment 
from  toothache,  which  seemed  such  a  dis- 
tressing reality  while  it  was  dragging  over, 
looks  a  very  shadowy  thing  the  next  fore- 
noon. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you 
will  ever  so  far  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
fancies  and  weaknesses  of  humanity  as  to 
get  people  to  cease  to  feel  that  past  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows  are  a  great  part  of  their 
present  life.  The  remembrance  of  our  past 
life  is  a  great  part  of  our  present  life.  And, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  human  suffering 
consists  in  its  anticipation  and  in  its  recol- 
lection. It  is  so  by  the  inevitable  law  of 
our  being.  It  is  because  we  are  rational 
creatures  that  it  is  so.  We  cannot  help 
looking  forward  to  that  which  is  coming, 
and  looking  back  on  that  which  is  past  ; 
nor  can  we  suppress,  as  we  do  so,  an  emo- 
tion corresponding  to  the  perception.  There 
is  not  the  least  use  in  telling  a  little  boy 
who  knows  that  he  is  to  have  a  tooth  pulled 
out  to-morrow,  that  it  is  absurd  in  him  to 
make  himself  unhappy  to-night  through  the 
anticipation  of  it.  You  may  show  with  irre- 
fragable force  of  reason,  that  the  pain  will 
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last  only  for  the  two  or  three  seconds  during 
which  the  tooth  is  being  wrenched  from  its 
place,  and  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  vex 
himself  about  the  pain  when  he  has  actually 
to  feel  it.  But  the  little  fellow  will  pass  but 
an  unhappy  night  in  the  dismal  prospect ; 
and  by  the  time  the  cold  iron  lays  hold  of 
the  tooth,  he  will  have  endured  by  anticipa- 
tion a  vast  deal  more  suffering  than  the  suf- 
fering of  the  actual  operation.  It  is  so  with 
bigger  people,  looking  forward  to  greater 
trials.  And  it  serves  no  end  whatever  to 
prove  that  all  this  ought  not  to  be.  The 
question  as  to  the  emotions  turned  off  in  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  is  one  of  fact. 
It  is  not  how  the  machine  ought  to  work, 
but  how  the  machine  does  work.  And  as 
with  the  anticipation  of  suffering,  so  with  its 
retrospect.  The  great  grief  which  is  past, 
even  though  its  consequences  no  longer  di- 
rectly press  upon  us,  casts  its  shadow  over 
after-years.  There  are,  indeed,  some  hard- 
ships and  trials  upon  which  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  look  back  with  satisfaction. 
The  contrast  with  them  enhances  the  enjoy- 
ment of  better  days.  But  these  trials,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  such  as  come  through 
the  direct  intervention  of  Providence ;  and 
they  must  be  clear  of  the  elements  of  human 
cruelty  or  injustice.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  who  was  a  weakly  and  timid  boy  can 
ever  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  ill- 
usage  of  the  brutal  bully  of  his  schooldays, 
or  upon  the  injustice  of  his  teacher  in  cheat- 
ing him  out  of  some  well-earned  prize.  There 
are  kinds  of  great  suffering  which  can  never 
be  thought  of  without  present  suffering,  so 
long  as  human  nature  continues  what  it  is. 
And  I  believe  that  past  sorrows  are  a  great 
reality  in  our  present  life,  and  exert  a  great 
influence  over  our  present  life,  whether  for 
good  or  ill.  As  you  may  see  in  the  trem- 
bling knees  of  some  poor  horse,  in  its  droop- 
ing head,  and  spiritless  paces,  that  it  was" 
overwrought  when  young :  so,  if  the  human 
soul  were  a  thing  that  could  be  seen,  you 
might  discern  the  scars  where  the  iron  en- 
tered into  it  long  ago — you  might  trace  not 
merely  the  enduring  remembrance,  but  the 
enduring  results,  of  the  incapacity  and  dis- 
honesty of  teachers,  the  heartlessness  of 
companions,  and  the  idiotic  folly  and  cruelty 
of  parents.  No,  it  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that 
past  sufferings  have  ceased  to  exist,  while 
their  remembrance  continues  so  vivid,  and 


their  results  so  great.  You  are  not  done 
with  the  bitter  frosts  of  last  winter,  though 
it  be  summer  now,  if  your  blighted  ever- 
greens remain  as  their  result  and  memorial. 
And  the  man  who  was  brought  up  in  an 
unhappy  home  in  childhood  will  never  feel 
that  that  unhappy  home  has  ceased  to  be 
a  present  reality,  if  he  knows  that  its  whole 
discipline  fostered  in  him  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust in  his  kind  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
got  over,  and  made  him  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  life  with  a  heart  somewhat  soured 
and  prematurely  old.  The  past  is  a  great 
reality.  We  are  here  the  living  embodiment 
of  all  we  have  seen  and  felt  through  all  our 
life, — fashioned  into  our  present  form  by 
millions  of  little  touches,  and  by  none  with 
a  more  real  result  than  the  hours  of  sorrow 
we  have  known. 

One  great  cause  of  the  suffering  of  boy- 
hood is  the  bullying  of  bigger  boys  at  school. 
I  know  nothing  practically  of  the  English 
system  oi  fagging  at  public  schools,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  join  out  and  out  in  the 
cry  against  it.  I  see  many  evils  inherent  in 
the  system ;  but  I  see  that  various  advan- 
tages may  result  from  it,  too.  To  organize 
a  recognized  subordination  of  lesser  boys  to 
bigger  ones  must  unquestionably  tend  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  unrec- 
ognized, unauthorized,  private  bully.  But  I 
know  that  at  large  schools,  where  there  is 
no  fagging,  bullying  on  the  part  of  youthful 
tyrants  prevails  to  a  great  degree.  Human 
nature  is  beyond  doubt  fallen.  The  syste- 
matic cruelty  of  a  school-bully  to  a  little  boy 
is  proof  enough  of  that,  and  presents  one  of 
the  very  hatefullest  phases  of  human  charac- 
ter. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  social 
scale  among  boys,  the  less  of  bullying  there 
is  to  be  found.  Something  of  the  chivalrous 
and  the  magnanimous  comes  out  in  the  case 
of  the  sous  of  gentlemen :  it  is  only  among 
such  that  you  will  ever  find  a  boy,  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  matter,  standing  up 
against  the  bully  in  the  interest  of  right  and 
justice.  I  have  watched  a  big  boy  thrashing 
a  little  one,  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen 
other  big  boys,  not  one  of  whom  interfered 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  little  fellow.  You 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  watch  the  transaction 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  a  grain  of  generosity  in 
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the  hulking  boors  ;  and  you  may  be  sure, 
too,  that  that  thrashing  of  the  little  boy  was, 
to  the  big  bully,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
transactions  in  which  he  had  engaged  in  his 
bestial  and  blackguard,  though  brief,  life.  / 
took  care  of  that,  you  may  rely  on  it.  And 
I  favored  the  bully's  companions  with  my 
sentiments  as  to  their  conduct,  with  an  en- 
ergy of  statement  that  made  them  sneak  off, 
looking  very  like  whipped  spaniels.  My 
friendly  reader,  let  us  never  fail  to  stop  a 
bully,  when  we  can.  And  we  very  often  can. 
Among  the  writer's  possessions  might  be 
found  by  the  curious  inspector  several  black 
kid  gloves,  no  longer  fit  for  use,  though  ap- 
parently not  very  much  worn.  Surveying 
these  integuments  minutely,  you  would  find 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  rent  away,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  mending.  Whence 
the  phenomenon  ?  It  comes  of  the  writer's 
determined  habit  of  stopping  the  bully. 
Walking  along  the  street,  or  the  country- 
road,  I  occasionally  see  a  big  blackguard 
fellow  thrashing  a  boy  much  less  than  him- 
self. I  am  well  aware  that  some  prudent 
individuals  would  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
possibly  addressing  an  admonition  to  the  big 
blackguard.  But  I  approve  Thomson's  state- 
ment, that  "  prudence  to  baseness  verges 
still ;  "  and  I  follow  a  different  course.  Sud- 
denly approaching  the  blackguard,  by  a 
rapid  movement,  generally  quite  unforeseen 
by  him,  I  take  him  by  the  arm,  and  occa- 
sionally (let  me  confess)  by  the  neck,  and 
shake  him  till  his  teeth  rattle.  This,  beinff 
done  with  a  new  glove  on  the  right  hand, 
will  generally  unfit  that  glove  for  further  use. 
For  the  bully  must  be  taken  with  a  gripe  so 
firm  and  sudden  as  shall  serve  to  paralyze 
his  nervous  system  for  the  time.  And  never 
once  have  I  found  the  bully  fail  to  prove  a 
whimpering  coward.  The  punishment  is 
well  deserved,  of  course  ;  and  it  is  a  terribly 
severe  one  in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  a  seriou» 
thing,  in  the  estimation  both  of  the  bully  and 
his  companions,  that  he  should  have  so  be- 
haved as  to  have  drawn  on  himself  the  notice 
of  a  passer-by,  and  especially  of  a  parson. 
The  bully  is  instantly  cowed ;  and  by  a  few 
words  to  any  of  his  school-associates  who 
may  be  near,  you  can  render  him  unenviably 
conspicuous  among  them  for  a  week  or  tw^o. 
I  never  permit  bullying  to  pass  unchecked ; 
and  so  long  as  my  strength  and  life  remain, 
I  never  will.    I  trust  you  never  will.    If  you 


could  stand  coolly  by,  and  see  the  cruelty 
you  could  check,  or  the  wrong  you  could 
right,  and  move  no  finger  to  do  it,  you  are 
not  the  reader  I  want,  nor  the  human  being 
I  choose  to  know.  I  hold  the  cautious  and 
sagacious  man,  who  can  look  on  at  an  act  ot 
bullying  without  stopping  it  and  punishing 
it,  as  a  worse  and  more  despicable  animal 
than  the  bully  himself. 

Of  course,  you  must  interfere  with  judg- 
ment; and  you  must  follow  up  your  interfer- 
ence with  firmness.  Don't  intermeddle,  like 
Don  Quixote,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
things  worse.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  con- 
tinued and  systematic  cruelty  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  work  temporary  aggravation,  to  the 
end  of  ultimate  and  entire  relief.  And  some- 
times that  is  unavoidable.  You  remember 
how,  when  Moses  made  his  application  to 
Pharaoh  for  release  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first 
result  was  the  aggravation  of  their  burdens. 
The  supply  of  straw  was  cut  off,  and  the  tale 
of  bricks  was  to  remain  the  same  as  before. 
It  could  not  be  helped.  And  though  things 
came  right  at  last,  the  immediate  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Hebrews  turned  in  bit- 
terness on  their  intending  deliverer,  and 
charged  their  aggravated  sufferings  upon 
hira.  Now,  my  friend,  if  you  set  yourselJf  to 
the  discomfiture  of  a  bully,  see  you  do  it  ef- 
fectually. If  needful,  follow  up  your  first 
shaking.  Find  out  his  master,  find  out  his 
parents ;  let  the  fellow  see  distinctly  that 
your  interference  is  no  passing  fancy.  Make 
him  understand  that  you  are  thoroughly  de- 
termined that  his  bullying  shall  cease.  And 
carry  out  your  determination  unflinchingly. 

I  frequently  see  the  boys  of  a  certain 
large  public  school,  which  is  attended  by 
boys  of  the  better  class ;  and  judging  from 
their  cheerful  and  happy  aspect,  I  judge  that 
bullying  among  boys  of  that  condition  is  be- 
coming rare.  Still,  I  doubt  not,  there  yet 
are  poor  little  nervous  fellows  whose  school- 
life  is  embittered  by  it.  I  don't  think  any 
one  could  read  the  poet  Cowper's  account  of 
how  he  was  bullied  at  school,  without  feel- 
ing his  blood  a  good  deal  stirred,  if  not  en- 
tirely boiling.  If  I  knew  of  such  a  case 
within  a  good  many  miles,  I  should  stop  it, 
though  I  never  wore  a  glove  again  that  was 
not  split  across  the  right  palm. 

But,  doubtless,  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
sorrows  of  childhood  is  the  mismanagement 
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and  cruelty  of  parents.  You  will  find  many 
parents  who  make  favorites  of  some  of  their 
children  to  the  neglect  of  others  :  an  error 
and  a  sin  which  is  bitterly  felt  by  the  chil- 
dren who  are  held  down,  and  which  can 
never  by  possibility  result  in  good  to  any 
party  concerned.  And  there  are  parents 
who  deliberately  lay  themselves  out  to  tor- 
ment their  children.  There  are  two  classes 
of  parents  who  are  the  most  inexorably  cruel 
and  malignant :  it  is  hard  to  say  which  class 
excels,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  classes  ex- 
ceed all  ordinary  mortals.  One  is  the  utterly 
blackguard  :  the  parents  about  whom  there 
is  no  good  nor  pretence  of  good.  The  other 
is  the  wrong-headedly  conscientious  and  re- 
ligious :  probably,  after  all,  there  is  greater 
rancor  and  malice  about  these  last  than  about 
any  other.  These  act  upon  a  system  of  un- 
natural repression,  and  systematized  weed- 
ing out  of  all  enjoyment  from  life.  These 
are  the  people  whose  very  crowning  act  of 
hatred  and  malice  towards  any  one  is  to 
pray  for  him,  or  to  threaten  to  pray  for  him. 
These  are  the  people  who,  if  their  children 
complain  of  their  bare  and  joyless  life,  say 
that  such  complaints  indicate  a  wicked  heart, 
or  Satanic  possession  ;  and  have  recourse  to 
further  persecution  to  bring  about  a  happier 
frame  of  mind.  Yes :  the  wrong-headed  and 
wrong-hearted  religionist  is  probably  the 
very  worst  type  of  man  or  woman  on  whom 
the  sun  looks  down.  And,  oh  !  how  sad  to 
think  of  the  fashion  in  which  stupid,  con- 
ceited, malicious  blockheads  set  up  their  own 
worst  passions  as  the  fruits  of  the  working 
of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  caricature,  to  the 
lasting  injury  of  many  a  young  heart,  the 
pure  and  kindly  religion  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer !  These  are  the  folk  who  inflict 
systematic  and  ingenious  torment  on  their 
children  :  and,  unhappily,  a  very  contempti- 
ble parent  can  inflict  much  suffering  on  a 
sensitive  child.  But  of  this  there  is  more  to 
be  said  hereafter  ;  and  before  going  on  to  it, 
let  us  think  of  another  evil  influence  which 
darkens  and  embitters  the  early  years  of 
many. 

It  is  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  incompe- 
tence of  many  schoolmasters.  I  know  a 
young  man  of  twenty-eight,  who  told  me, 
that,  when  at  school  in  a  certain  large  city 
in  Peru  (let  us  suy),  he  never  went  into  his 
class  any  day  without  feeling  quite  sick  with 
nervous  terror.      The  entire   class  of  boys 
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lived  in  that  state  of  cowed  submission  to  a 
vulgar,  stupid,  bullying,  flogging  barbarian. 
If  it  prevents  the  manners  from  becoming 
brutal  diligently  to  study  the  ingenuous  arts, 
it  appears  certain  that  diligently  to  teach 
them  sometimes  leads  to  a  directly  contrary 
result.  The  bullying  schoolmaster  has  now 
become  an  almost  extinct  animal ;  but  it  is 
not  very  long  since  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Squeers 
was  to  be  found,  in  its  worst  manifestations, 
far  beyond  the  precincts  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 
You  would  find  fellows  who  showed  a  grim 
delight  in  walking  down  a  class  with  a  cane 
in  their  hand,  enjoying  the  evident  fear  they 
occasioned  as  they  swung  it  about,  occasion- 
ally coming  down  with  a  savage  whack  on 
some  poor  fellow  who  was  doing  nothing 
whatsoever.  These  brutal  teachers  would 
flog,  and  that  till  compelled  to  cease  by  pure 
exhaustion,  not  merely  for  moral  oftences, 
which  possibly  deserve  it  (though  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  was  ever  made  better  by 
flogging),  but  for  making  a  mistake  in  say- 
ing a  lesson,  which  the  poor  boy  had  done 
his  best  to  prepare,  and  which  was  driven 
out  of  his  head  by  the  fearful  aspect  of  the 
truculent  blackguard  with  his  cane  and  his 
hoarse  voice.  And  how  indignant,  in  after- 
years,  many  a  boy  of  the  last  generation 
must  have  been,  to  find  that  this  tyrant  of 
his  childhood  was  in  truth  a  humbug,  a  liar, 
a  fool,  and  a  sneak  !  Yet  how  that  misera- 
ble piece  of  humanity  was  feared !  How  they 
watched  his  eye,  and  laughed  at  the  old 
idiot's  wretched  jokes !  I  have  several 
friends  who  have  told  me  such  stories  of 
their  schooldays,  that  I  used  to  wonder  that 
they  did  not,  after  they  became  men,  return 
to  the  schoolboy  spot  that  they  might  heart- 
ily shake  their  preceptor  of  other  years,  or 
even  kick  him  ! 

If  there  be  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  it 
is  that  the  human  race  is  not  much  worse 
than  it  is.  It  has  not  a  fair  cnance.  I  am 
not  thinking  now  of  an  original  defect  in  the 
material  provided :  I  am  thinking  only  of 
the  kind  of  handhng  it  gets.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  amount  of  judgment  which  may  be 
found  in  most  parents  and  in  most  teachers, 
and  of  the  degree  of  honesty  which  may  be 
found  in  many.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  accursed  system  of  the  cheap  York- 
shire schools  was  by  no  means  caricatured 
by  Mr.  Dickens  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  I 
believe  that  starvation  and  brutality  were 
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the  rule  at  these  institutions.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  says  much  for  the  manliness  of 
Yorkshire  men  and  of  Yorkshire  clergymen, 
that  these  foul  dens  of  misery  and  wicked- 
ness were  suffered  to  exist  so  long  without  a 
voice  raised  to  let  the  world  know  of  them. 
I  venture  to  think,  that,  if  Dr.  Guthrie  of 
Edinburgh  had  lived  anywhere  near  Greta 
Bridge,  Mr,  Squeers  and  his  compeers  would 
have  attained  a  notoriety  that  would  have 
stopped  their  trade.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  one,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him, 
could  sleep  and  wake  within  sight  of  one  of 
these  schools  without  lifting  a  hand  or  a 
voice  to  stop  what  was  going  on  there.  But 
without  supposing  these  extreme  cases,  I 
can  remember  what  I  have  myself  seen  of 
the  incompetence  and  injustice  of  teachers. 
I  burn  with  indignation  yet,  as  I  think  of  a 
malignant  blockhead  who  once  taught  me 
for  a  few  months.  I  have  been  at  various 
schools ;  and  I  spent  six  years  at  one  ven- 
erable university  (where  my  instructors  were 
wise  and  worthy)  ;  and  I  am  now  so  old, 
that  I  may  say,  without  any  great  exhibition 
of  vanity,  that  I  have  always  kept  well  up 
among  my  school  and  college-companions  : 
but  that  blockhead  kept  me  steadily  at  the 
bottom  of  my  class,  and  kept  a  frightful 
dunce  at  the  top  of  it,  by  his  peculiar  system. 
I  have  observed  (let  me  say)  that  masters 
and  professors  who  are  stupid  themselves 
have  a  great  preference  for  stupid  fellows, 
and  like  to  keep  down  clever  ones.  A  pro- 
fessor who  was  himself  a  dunce  at  college, 
and  who  has  been  jobbed  into  his  chair,  be- 
ing quite  unfit  for  it,  has  a  fellow-feeling  for 
other  dunces.  He  is  at  home  with  them,  you 
see,  and  is  not  afraid  that  they  see  through 
him  and  despise  him.  The  injustice  of  the 
malignant  blockhead  who  was  my  early  in- 
structor, and  who  succeeded  in  making  sev- 
eral months  of  my  boyhood  unhappy  enough, 
was  taken  up  and  imitated  by  several  lesser 
blockheads  among  the  boys.  I  remember 
particularly  one  sneaking  wretch  who  was 
occasionally  set  to  mark  down  on  a  slate  the 
names  of  such  boys  as  talked  in  school ;  such 
boys  being  punished  by  being  turned  to  the 
bottom  of  their  class.  I  remember  how  that 
sneaking  wretch  used  always  to  mark  my 
name  down,  though  I  kept  perfectly  silent : 
and  how  he  put  my  name  last  on  the  list, 
that  I  might  have  to  begin  the  lesson  the 
very  lowest  in  my  form.      The  sneaking 


wretch  was  bigger  than  I,  so  I  could  not 
thrash  him  ;  and  any  representation  I  made 
to  the  malignant  blockhead  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter was  entirely  disregarded.  I  cannot  think 
but  with  considerable  ferocity,  that  probably 
there  are  many  schools  to-day  in  Britain 
containing  a  master  who  has  taken  an  un- 
reasonable dislike  to  some  poor  boy,  and 
who  lays  himself  out  to  make  that  poor  boy 
unhappy.  And  I  know  that  such  may  be 
the  case  where  the  boy  is  neither  bad  nor 
stupid.  And  if  the  school  be  one  attended 
by  a  good  many  boys  of  the  lower  grade, 
there  are  sure  to  be  several  sneaky  boys 
among  them  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
tormenting  the  one  whom  the  master  hates 
and  torments. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  gener- 
otis  and  magnanimous  tone  about  the  boys 
of  a  school  attended  exclusively  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  better  classes,  which  is  unknown 
among  the  children  of  uncultivated  boors. 
I  have  observed,  that,  if  you  offer  a  prize  to 
the  cleverest  and  most  industrious  boy  of  a 
certain  form  in  a  school  of  the  upper  class, 
and  propose  to  let  the  prize  be  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  boys  themselves,  you  will 
almost  invariably  find  it  fairly  given :  that 
is,  given  to  the  boy  who  deserves  it  best.  If 
you  explain,  in  a  frank,  manly  way,  to  the 
little  fellows,  that,  in  asking  each  for  whom 
he  votes,  you  are  asking  each  to  say  upon 
his  honor  whom  he  thinks  the  cleverest  and 
most  diligent  boy  in  the  form,  nineteen  boys 
out  of  twenty  will  answer  honestly.  But  I 
have  witnessed  the  signal  failure  of  such  an 
appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  bumpkins  of  a 
country  school.  I  was  once  present  at  the 
examination  of  such  a  school,  and  remarked 
carefully  how  the  boys  acquitted  themselves. 
After  the  examination  was  over,  the  master 
proposed,  very  absurdly,  to  let  the  boys  of 
each  class  vote  the  prize  for  that  particular 
class.  The  voting  began.  A  class  of  about 
twenty  was  called  up :  I  explained  to  the 
boys  what  they  were  to  do.  I  told  them 
they  were  not  to  vote  for  the  boy  they  liked 
best,  but  were  to  tell  me  faithfully  who 
had  done  best  in  the  class-lessons.  I  then 
asked  the  first  boy  in  the  line  for  whom  he 
gave  his  vote.  To  my  mortification,  instead 
of  voting  for  a  little  fellow  who  had  done 
incomparably  best  at  the  examination,  he 
gave  his  vote  for  a  big  sullen-looking  block- 
head who  had  done  conspicuously  ill.    I 
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asked  the  next  boy,  and  received  the  same 
answer.     So  all  round  the  class  :  all  voted 
for  the  big  sullen-looking  blockhead.     One 
or    two   did    not    give    their    votes    quite 
promptly ;  and  I  could  discern  a  threaten- 
ing glance  cast  at  them  by  the  big  sullen- 
looking  blockhead,  and  an  ominous  clench- 
ing of  the  blockhead's  right  fist.     I  went 
round  the  class  without  remark ;  and  the 
blockhead    made   sure   of   the   prize.      Of 
course  this  would  not  do.    The  blockhead 
could  not  be  suffered  to  get  the  prize  ;  and 
it  was  expedient  that  he  should  be  made  to 
remember  the  occasion  on  which  he  sought 
to  tamper  with  justice  and  right.    Address- 
ing the  blockhead,  amid  the  dead  silence  of 
the  school,  I  said :  "  You  shall  not  get  the 
prize,  because  I  can  judge  for  myself  that 
you  don't  deserve  it.     I  can  see  that  you  are 
the  stupidest  boy  in  the  class ;  and  I  have 
seen  reason,  during  this  voting, 'to  believe 
that  you  are  the  worst.     You  have  tried  to 
bully  these  boys  into  voting  for  you.     Their 
votes  go  for  nothing ;  for  their  voting  for 
you  proves  either  that  they  are  so  stupid  as 
to  think  you  deserve  the  prize,  or  so  dis- 
honest as  to  say  they  think  so  when  they 
don't  think  so."    Then  I  inducted  the  block- 
head into  a  seat  where  I  could  see  him  well, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  votes  over  again. 
I  explained  to  the  boys  once  more  what  they 
had  to  do ;    and  explained  that  any  boy 
would  be  telling  a  lie  who  voted  the  prize 
unfairly.    I  also  told  them  that  I  knew  who 
deserved  the  prize,  and  that  they  knew  it 
too,  and  that  they  had  better  vote  fairly. 
Then,  instead  of  saying  to  each  boy,  **  For 
whom  do  you  vote  ?  "  I  said  to  each,  "  Tell 
me  who  did  best  in  the  class  during  these 
months  past."    Each  boy  in  reply  named 
the  boy  who  really  deserved  the  prize :  and 
the  little  fellow  got  it.    I  need  not  record 
the  means  I  adopted  to  prevent  the  sullen- 
looking  blockhead  from  carrying   out  his 
purpose  of  thrashing  the  little  fellow.    It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  means  were  thor- 
oughly effectual;    and  that  the  blockhead 
was  very  meek  and  tractable  for  about  six 
weeks  after  that  memorable  day. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  cause  of  the  sor- 
rows of  childhood  is  unquestionably  the 
mismanagement  of  parents.  You  hear  a 
great  deal  about  parents  who  spoil  their 
children  by  excessive  kindness  j  but  I  ven- 


ture to  think  that  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren are  spoiled  by  stupidity  and  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  their  parents.     You    may  find 
parents  who,  having  started  from  an  humble 
origin,  have  attained  to  wealth,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  glad  to  think  that   their 
children  are  better  off  than  they  themselves 
were,  exhibit  a  diabolical  jealousy  of  their 
children.    You  will  find  such  wretched  be- 
ings insisting  that  their  children  shall  go 
through  needless  trials  and  mortifications, 
because  they  themselves  went  through  the 
like.    Why,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
qpe  of  the  thoughts  which  would  most  power- 
fully lead  a  man  to  value  material  prosperity 
would  be  the  thought  that  his  boys  would 
have  a  fairer  and  happier  start  in  life  than 
he  had,  and  would  be  saved  the  many  diffi- 
culties on  which  he  still  looks  back  with 
pain.    You  will  find  parents,  especially  par- 
ents of  the  Pharisaical  and  wrong-headedly 
religious  class,  who  seem  to  hold  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  make  the  little  things  unhappy ; 
who  systematically  endeavor  to  render  life 
as  bare,  ugly,  and  wretched  a  thing  as  pos- 
sible ;  who  never  praise  their  children  when 
they  do  right,  but  punish  them  with  great 
severity  when  they  do  wrong  ;  who  seem  to 
hate  to  see  their  children  lively  or  cheerful 
in  their  presence  ;  who  thoroughly  repel  all 
sympathy  or  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
children,  and  then  mention  as  a  proof  that 
their  children  are  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
that  their  children  always  like  to  get  away 
from  them ;  who  rejoice  to  cut  off  any  little 
enjoyment, — rigidly  carrying  out  into  prac- 
tice the  fundamental  principle  of  their  creed, 
which  undoubtedly  is,  that  *'  nobody  should 
ever  please  himself,  neither  should  anybody 
ever  please  anybody  else,  because  in  either 
case  he   is   sure  to   displease  God."     No 
doubt,  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  second  volume, 
caricatured  and  misrepresented  the  religion 
of  Scotland  as  a  country ;  but  he  did  not  in 
the  least  degree  caricature  or  misrepresent 
the  religion   of  some  people  in   Scotland. 
The  great  doctrine  underlying  all  other  doc- 
trines, in  the  creed  of  a  few  unfortunate  be- 
ings, is,  that  God  is  spitefully  angry  to  see 
his  creatures  happy  ;  and  of  course  the  prac- 
tical lesson  follows,  that  they  are  following 
the  best  example,  when  they  are  spitefully 
angry  to  see  their  children  happy. 

Then  a  great  trouble,    always   pressing 
heavily  on  many  a  little  mind,  is  that  it  is 
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overtasked  with  lessons.     You  still  see  here 
and  there  idiotic  parents  striving  to  make 
infant  phenomena  of  their  children,  and  re- 
cording with  much  pride  how  their  children 
could  read  and  write  at  an  unnaturally  early 
age.     Such  parents  are  fools  :   not  neces- 
sarily malicious  fools,  but  fools  beyond  ques- 
tion.    The  great  use  to  which  the  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  life  should  be  given  is  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  healthful  consti- 
tution in  body  and  mind  ;  and  the  instilling 
of  those  first  principles  of  duty  and  religion 
which  do  not  need  to  be  taught  out  of  any 
books.    Even  if  you  do  not  permanently  in- 
jure the  young  brain  and  mind  by  prema- 
turely overtasking  them,— even  if  you  do 
not  permanently  blight  the  bodily  health 
and  break  the  mind's  cheerful  spring,  you 
gain  nothing.     Your  child  at  fourteen  years 
old  is  not  a  bit  further  advanced  in  his  edu- 
cation than  a  child  who  began  his  years  after 
him ;  and  the  entire  result  of  your  stupid 
driving  has  been  to  overcloud  some  days 
which  should  have  been  among  the  happiest 
of  his  life.    It  is  a  woful  sight  to  me  to  see  the 
little  forehead  corrugated  with  mental  efibrt, 
though  the  efibrt  be  to  do  no  more  than 
master  the  multiplication  table :  it  was  a 
sad  story  I  lately  heard  of  a  little  boy  re- 
peating his  Latin  lesson  over  and  over  again 
in  the  delirium  of  the  fever  of  which  he 
died,  and  saying  piteously  that  indeed  he 
could  not  do  it  better.     I  don't  like  to  see  a 
little  face  looking  unnaturally  anxious  and 
earnest  about  a  horrible  task  of  spelling ; 
and  even  when  children  pass  that  stage,  and 
grow  up    into   schoolboys  who   can    read 
Thucydides  and  write  Greek  iambics,  it  is 
not  wise  in  parents  to  stimulate  a  clever 
boy's  anxiety  to  hold  the  first  place  in  his 
class.     That  anxiety  is  strong  enough  al- 
ready ;  it  needs  rather  to  be  repressed.    It 
is  bad  enough  even  at  college  to  work  on 
late  into  the  night ;  but  at  school  it  ought 
not  to  be  sufiered  for  one  moment.    If  a  lad 
takes  his  place  in  his  class  every  day  in  a 
state  of  nervous  tremor,  he  may  be  in  the 
way  to  get  his  gold  medal,  indeed  ;  but  he 
is  in  the  way  to  shatter  his  constitution  for 
life. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  children  are 
subjected  to  worse  things  than  these.  I 
think  of  little  things  early  set  to  hard  work, 
to  add  a  little  to  their  parents'  scanty  store. 
Yet.  if  it  be  only  work,  they  bear  it  cheer- 


fully.  This  afternoon,  I  was  walking  through 
a  certain  quiet  street,  when  I  saw  a  little 
child  standing  with  a  basket  at  a  door.    The 
little   man   looked   at   various    passers-by; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  when  he  saw 
me,  he  asked  me  to  ring  the  door-bell  for 
him :  for,  though  he  had  been  sent  with  that 
basket,  which  was  not  a  light  one,  he  could 
not  reach  up  to  the  bell.   I  asked  him  how  old 
he  was.     "  Five  years  past,"  said  the  child, 
quite  cheerfully  and  independently.     *'  God 
help   you,   poor   little   man  ! "    I  thought ; 
"  the  doom   of  toil  has  fallen  early  upon 
you  !  "    K  you  visit  much  among  the  poor, 
few  things  will  touch  you  more  than  the  un- 
natural sagacity  and  trustworthiness  of  chil- 
dren who  are  little  more  than  babies.     You 
will  find  these  little  things  left  in  a  bare 
room  by  themselves, — the  eldest  six  years 
old, — while  the  poor  mother  is  out  at  her 
work.    And  the  eldest  will  reply  to  your 
questions  in  a  way  that  will  astonish  you, 
till  you  get  accustomed  to  such  things.     I 
think  that  almost  as  heart-rending  a  sight 
as  you  will  readily  see  is  the  misery  of  a  lit- 
tle thing  who  has  spilt  in  the  street  the  milk 
she  was  sent  to  fetch,  or  broken  a  jug,  and 
who  is  sitting  in  despair   beside  the  spilt 
milk  or  the  broken  fragments.     Good  Sa- 
maritan, never  pass  by  such  a  sight  ;  bring 
out  your  twopence  ;   set  things  completely 
right :  a  small  matter  and  a  kind  word  will 
cheer  and  comfort  an  overwhelmed  heart. 
That  child  has  a  truculent  step-mother,  or 
(alas  !  )  mother,  at  home,  who  would  punish 
that  mishap  as  nothing  should  be  punished 
but  the  gravest  moral  delinquency.      And 
lower  down  the  scale  than  this,  it  is  awful 
to  see  want,  cold,  hunger,  rags,  in  a  little 
child.    I  have  seen  the  wee  thing  shuffling 
along  the  pavement  in  great  men's  shoes, 
holding  up  its  sorry  tatters  with  its  hands, 
and  casting  on   the  passengers  a  look  so 
eager,  yet  so   hopeless,  as   went  to   one's 
heart.    Let  us  thank  God  that  there  is  one 
large   city  in  the  empire  where   you  need 
never  see  such  a  sight,  and  where,  if  you  do, 
you  know  how  to  relieve  it  effectually  ;  and 
let  us  bless  the  name  and  the  labors  and 
the  genius  of  Thomas  Guthrie  !     It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  the  toys  of  such  little  children 
as  I  can  think  of.      What  curious  things 
they  are  able  to  seek  amusement  in  !    I  have 
known  a  brass  button  at  the  end  of  a  string 
a  much  prized  possession.    I  have  seen  a 
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grave  little  boy  standing  by  a  broken  chair  in 
a  bare  garret,  solemnly  arranging  and  re- 
arranging two  pins  upon  the  broken  chair. 
A  machine  much  employed  by  poor  children 
in  country  places  is  a  slate  tied  to  a  bit  of 
string:  this,  being  drawn  along  the  road,  con- 
stitutes a  cart ;  and  you  may  find  it  attended 
by  the  admiration  of  the  entire  young  popu- 
lation of  three  or  four  cottages  standing  in 
the  moorland  miles  from  any  neighbor. 

You  will  not  unfrequently  find  parents 
who,  if  they  cannot  keep  back  their  children 
from  some  little  treat,  will  try  to  infuse  a 
sting  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  children 
from  enjoying  it.  They  will  impress  on  their 
children  that  they  must  be  very  wicked  to 
care  so  much  about  going  out  to  some  chil- 
dren's party ;  or  they  will  insist  that  their 
children  should  return  home  at  some  pre- 
posterously early  hour,  so  as  to  lose  the  best 
part  of  the  fun,  and  so  as  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  their  young  companions. 
You  will  find  this  amiable  tendency  in  peo- 
ple intrusted  with  the  care  of  older  children. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  whose  nephew  lived 
with  him,  and  lived  a  very  cheerless  life. 
When  the  season  came  round  at  which  the 
lad  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  visit  his 
parents,  he  ventured,  after  much  hesitation, 
to  hint  this  to  his  uncle.  Of  course  the  un- 
cle felt  that  it  was  quite  right  the  lad  should 
go,  but  he  grudged  him  the  chance  of  the 
little  enjoyment,  and  the  happy  thought 
struck  him  that  he  might  let  the  lad  go, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  poor  fellow 
uncomfortable  in  going.  Accordingly  he  con- 
veyed his  permission  to  the  lad  to  go  by  roar- 
ing out  in  a  savage  manner,  "  Begone  !  " 
This  made  the  poor  lad  feel  as  if  it  were  his 
duty  to  stay,  and  as  if  it  were  very  wicked 
in  him  to  wish  to  go  ;  and  though  he  ulti- 
mately went,  he  enjoyed  his  visit  with  only 
half  a  heart.  There  are  parents  and  guar- 
dians who  take  great  pains  to  make  their 
children  think  themselves  very  bad,  —  to 
make  the  little  things  grow  up  in  the  endur- 
ance of  the  pangs  of  a  bad  conscience.  For 
conscience,  in  children,  is  a  quite  artificial 
thing ;  you  may  dictate  to  it  what  it  is  to 
say.  And  parents,  often  injudicious,  some- 
times malignant,  not  seldom  apply  hard 
names  to  their  children,  which  sink  down 
into  the  little  heart  and  memory  far  more 
deeply  than  they  think.    If  a  child  cannot 


eat  fat,  you  may  instil  into  him  that  it  is 
because  he  is  so  wicked ;  and  he  will  believe 
you  for  awhile.  A  favorite  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  some  parents,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  diligently  to  making  their  chil- 
dren miserable,  is  to  frequently  predict  to 
the  children  the  remorse  which  they  (the 
children)  will  feel  after  they  (the  parents) 
are  dead.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  specify  the  precise  things  which  the 
children  are  to  feel  remorseful  about.  It 
must  just  be,  generally,  because  they  were 
so  wicked,  and  because  they  did  not  suSi- 
ciently  believe  the  infallibility  and  impecca- 
bility of  their  ancestors.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  woman  mentioned  by  Sam  Weller,  whose 
husband  disappeared.  The  woman  had  been 
a  fearful  termagant ;  the  husband,  a  very  in- 
ofiensive  man.  After  his  disappearance,  the 
woman  issued  an  advertisement,  assuring 
him,  that,  if  he  returned,  he  would  be  fully 
forgiven  ;  which,  as  Mr.  Weller  justly  re- 
marked, was  very  generous,  seeing  he  had 
never  done  anything  at  all. 

Yes,  the  conscience  of  children  is  an  arti- 
ficial and  a  sensitive  thing.  The  other  day, 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  kindest 
of  parents  and  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
told  me  what  happened  in  his  house  on  a 
certain  Fast-day.  A  Scotch  Fast-day,  you 
may  remember,  is  the  institution  which  so 
completely  puzzled  Mr.  Buckle.  That  his- 
torian fancied  that  to  fast  means  in  Scotland 
to  abstain  from  food.  Had  Mr.  Buckle 
known  anything  whatever  about  Scotland, 
he  would  have  known  that  a  Scotch  Fast- 
day  means  a  week-day  on  which  people  go 
to  church,  but  on  which  (especially  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  clergy)  there  is  a  better 
dinner  than  usual.  I  never  knew  man  or 
woman  in  all  my  life  who  on  a  Fast-day 
refrained  from  eating.  And  quite  right,  too. 
The  growth  of  common  sense  has  gradually 
abolished  literal  fasting.  In  a  warm  Orien- 
tal climate,  abstinence  from  food  may  give 
the  mind  pre-eminence  over  the  body,  and 
so  leave  the  mind  better  fitted  for  religious 
duties.  In  our  country,  literal  fasting  would 
have  just  the  contrary  efiect :  it  would  give 
the  body  the  mastery  over  the  soul ;  it  would 
make  a  man  so  physically  uncomfortable 
that  he  could  not  attend  with  profit  to  his 
religious  duties  at  all.  I  am  aware,  Angli- 
can reader,  of  the  defects  of  my  countrymen ; 
but  commend  me  to  the  average  Scotchman 
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for  sound  practical  sense.  But  to  return. 
These  Fast-days  are  by  many  people  ob- 
served as  rigorously  as  the  Scotch  Sunday. 
On  the  forenoon  of  such  a  day,  my  friend's 
little  child,  three  years  old,  came  to  him  in 
much  distress.  She  said,  as  one  who  had  a 
fearful  sin  to  confess,  "  I  have  been  playing 
with  my  toys  this  morning  "  and  then  began 
to  cry  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break.  I 
know  some  stupid  parents  who  would  have 
strongly  encouraged  this  needless  sensitive- 
ness ;  and  who  would  thus  have  made  their 
child  unhappy  at  the  time,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  an  indignant  bursting  of  these  artifi- 
cial trammels  when  the  child  had  grown  up  to 
maturity.  But  my  friend  was  not  of  that 
stamp.  He  comforted  the  little  thing,  and 
told  her,  that,  though  it  might  be  as  well  not 
to  play  with  her  toys  on  a  Fast-day,  what  she 
had  done  was  nothing  to  cry  about.  I  think, 
my  reader,  that,  even  if  you  were  a  Scotch 
minister,  you  would  appear  with  considerable 
confidence  before  your  Judge,  if  you  had 
never  done  worse  than  failed  to  observe  a 
Scotch  Fast-day  with  the  Covenanting  aus- 
terity. 

But  when  one  looks  back  and  looks  round, 
and  tries  to  reckon  up  the  sorrows  of  child- 
hood arising  from  parental  folly,  one  feels 
that  the  task  is  endless.  There  are  parents 
"who  will  not  sufier  their  children  to  go  to  the 
little  feasts  which  children  occasionally  have, 
either  on  that  wicked  principle  that  all  en- 
joyment is  sinful,  or   because  the  children 


round  the  corner  when  some  one  passes  who 
is  likely  to  recognize  him,  afraid  to  go 
through  the  decent  streets,  and  creeping  out 
of  sight  by  back-ways.  We  have  all  seen 
that.  AVe  have  all  sympathized  heartily  with 
the  reduced  widow  who  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  dress  her  boy  better  ;  and  we  have 
all  felt  lively  indignation  at  the  parents  who 
had  the  power  to  attire  their  children  becom- 
ingly, but  whose  heartless  parsimony  made 
the  little  things  go  about  under  a  constant 
sense  of  painful  degradation. 

An  extremely  wicked  way  of  punishing 
children  is  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  dark 
place.  Darkness  is  naturally  fearful  to  hu- 
man beings,  and  the  stupid  ghost-stories  of 
of  many  nurses  make  it  especially  fearful  to 
a  child.  It  is  a  stupid  and  wicked  thing  to 
send  a  child  on  an  errand  in  a  dark  night. 
I  do  not  remember  passing  through  a  greater 
trial  in  my  youth  than  once  walking  three 
miles  alone  (it  was  not  going  on  an  errand) 
in  the  dark,  along  a  road  thickly  shaded  with 
trees.  I  was  a  little  fellow  ;  but  I  got  over 
the  distance  in  half  an  hour.  Part  of  the 
way  was  along  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
one  of  those  ghastly,  weedy,  neglected,  ac- 
cursed-looking spots  where  stupidity  has 
done  what  it  can  to  add  circumstances  of 
disgust  and  horror  to  the  Christian's  long 
sleep.  Nobody  ever  supposed  that  this  walk 
was  a  trial  to  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  :  so 
Uttle  are  the  thoughts  of  children  understood. 
And  children  are  reticent ;  I  am  telling  now 
about  that  dismal  walk  for  the  very  first  time, 
have   recently   committed    some   small   of- 'And  in  the  illnesses  of  childhood,  children 


fence  which  is  to  be  thus  punished.  There 
are  parents  who  take  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing strangers,  in  their  children's  presence, 
about  their  children's  faults,  to  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  the  children's  hearts.  There 
are  parents  who  will  not  allow  their  children 
to  be  taught  dancing,  regarding  dancing  as 
sinful.  The  result  is,  that  the  children  are 
awkward  and  unlike  other  children ;  and 
when  they  are  sufiered  to  spend  an  evening 
among  a  number  of  companions  who  have 
all  learned  dancing,  they  sufi'er  a  keen  mor- 
tification which  older  people  ought  to  be  able 
to  understand.  Then  you  will  find  parents, 
possessing  ample  means,  who  will  not  dress 
their  children  like  others,  but  send  them  out 
in  very  shabby  garments.  Few  things  cause 
a  more  painful  sense  of  humiliation  to  a  child. 
It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  little  fellow  hiding 


sometimes  get  very  close  and  real  views  of 
death.  I  remember,  when  I  was  nine  years 
old,  how  every  evening,  when  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  I  used  for  about  a  year  to  picture  my- 
self lying  dead,  till  I  felt  as  though  the  coffin 
were  closing  round  me.  I  used  to  read  at 
that  period,  with  a  curious  feeling  of  fasci- 
nation, Blair's  poem,  "  The  Grave."  But  I 
never  dreamed  of  telling  anybody  about 
these  thoughts.  I  believe  that  thoughtful 
children  keep  most  of  their  thoughts  to 
themselves,  and  in  respect  of  the  things  of 
which  they  think  most  are  as  profoundly 
alone  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  the  Pacific. 
I  have  heard  of  a  parent,  an  important  mem- 
ber of  a  very  straight  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  child,  when  dying,  begged  to  be  bur- 
ied not  in  a  certain  foul  old  hideous  church- 
yard, but  in  a  certain  cheerful  cemetery.    This 
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request  the  poor  little  creature  made  with  all 
the  energy  of  terror  and  despair.  But  the 
strait  Pharisee  refused  the  dying  request,  and 
pointed  out  with  polemical  bitterness  to  the 
child  that  he  must  be  very  wicked  indeed  to 
care  at  such  a  time  where  he  was  to  be  bur- 
ied, or  what  might  be  done  with  his  body 
after  death.  How  I  should  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  that  unnatural,  heartless,  stupid 
wretch  tarred  and  feathered!  The  dying 
child  was  caring  for  a  thing  about  which 
Shakspeare  cared ;  and  it  was  not  in  mere 
human  weakness,  but  "  by  faith,"  that  "  Jo- 
seph, when  he  was  a-dying,  gave  command- 
ment concerning  his  bones." 

I  believe  that  real  depression  of  spirits, 
usually  the  sad  heritage  of  after-years,  is 
often  felt  in  very  early  youth.  It  sometimes 
comes  of  the  child's  belief  that  he  must  be 
very  bad,  because  he  is  so  frequently  told 
that  he  is  so.  It  sometimes  comes  of  the 
child's  fears,  early  felt,  as  to  what  is  to  be- 
come of  him.  His  parents,  possibly,  with 
the  good  sense  and  kind  feeling  which  dis- 
tinguish various  parents,  have  taken  pains 
to  drive  it  into  the  child,  that,  if  his  father 
should  die,  he  will  certainly  starve,  and  may 
very  probably  have  to  become  a  wandering 
beggar.  And  these  sayings  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  little  heart.  I  remember  how  a 
friend  told  me  that  his  constant  wonder, 
when  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
was  this  :  If  life  was  such  a  burden  already, 
and  so  miserable  to  look  back  upon,  how 
could  he  ever  bear  it  when  he  had  grown 
older  ? 

But  now,  my  reader,  I  am  going  to  stop. 
I  have  a  great  deal  more  marked  down  to 
say ;  but  the  subject  ife  growing  so  thor- 
oughly distressing  to  me,  as  I  go  on,  that  I 
shall  go  on  no  farther.  It  would  make  me  sour 
and  wretched  for  the  next  week,  if  I  were 
to  state  and  illustrate  the  varied  sorrows  of 
childhood  of  which  I  intended  yet  to  speak : 
and  if  I  were  to  talk  out  my  heart  to  you 
about  the  people  who  cause  these,  I  fear  my 
character  for  good-nature  would  be  gone 
with  you  forever.  "  This  genial  writer,"  as 
the  newspapers  call  me,  would  show  but 
little  geniality :  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  I 
have  already  been  writing  in  a  style  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  snappish.  So  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  first  death  that  comes  in  the 
family  in  our  childish  days, — its  hurry,  its 


confusion,  its  awe-struck  mystery,  its  won- 
derfully vivii  recalling  of  the  words  and 
looks  of  the  dead  ;  nor  of  the  terrible  trial  to 
a  little  child  of  being  sent  away  from  home  to 
school, — the  heart-sickness,  and  the  weary 
counting  of  the  weeks  and  days  before  the 
time  of  returning  home  again.  But  let  me 
say  to  every  reader  who  has  it  in  his  power 
directly  or  indirectly  to  do  so,  Oh,  do 
what  you  can  to  make  children  happy !  oh, 
seek  to  give  that  great  enduring  blessing  erf 
a  happy  youth !  Whatever  after-life  may 
prove,  let  there  be  something  bright  to  look 
back  upon  in  the  horizon  of  their  early  time ! 
You  may  sour  the  human  spirit  forever,  by 
cruelty  and  injustice  in  youth.  There  is  a 
past  suflFering  which  exalts  and  purifies  ;  but 
this  leaves  only  an  evil  result :  it  darkens  all 
the  world,  and  all  our  views  of  it.  Let  us 
try  to  make  every  little  child  happy.  The 
most  selfish  parent  might  try  to  please  a 
little  child,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  fresh 
expression  of  unblunted  feeling,  and  a  live- 
liness of  pleasurable  emotion  which  in  after- 
years  we  shall  never  know.  I  do  not  believe 
a  great  English  barrister  is  so  happy  when 
he  has  the  Great  Seal  committed  to  him  as 
two  little  and  rather  ragged  urchins  whom 
I  saw  this  very  afternoon.  I  was  walking 
along  a  country-road  and  overtook  them. 
They  were  about  five  years  old.  I  walked 
slower,  and  talked  to  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  found  that  they  were  good  boys,  and 
went  to  school  every  day.  Then  I  produced 
two  coins  of  the  copper  coinage  of  Britain : 
one  a  large  penny  of  ancient  days,  another 
a  small  penny  of  the  present  age.  "  There  is 
a  penny  for  each  of  you,"  I  said,  with  some 
solemnity :  "  one  is  large,  you  see,  and  the 
other  small ;  but  they  are  each  worth  exactly 
the  same.  Go  and  get  something  good." 
I  wish  you  had  seen  them  go  ofi"!  It  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  thing  to  make  a  little  heart 
happy.  May  this  hand  never  write  another 
essay,  if  it  ever  wilfully  miss  the  chance  of 
doing  so  !  It  is  all  quite  right  in  after-years 
to  be  careworn  and  sad.  We  understand 
these  matters  ourselves.  Let  others  bear 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  bear,  and 
which  is  doubtless  good  for  us.  But  the 
poor  little  things  !  I  can  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  told  me  that 
he  never  could  look  at  a  number  of  little 
children  but  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
How  much  these  young  creatures  have  to 
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bear  yet !  I  think  you  can,  as  you  look  at 
them,  in  some  degree  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  Redeemer,  who,  when  he 
"  saw  a  great  multitude,  was  moved  with 
compassion  toward  them  !  "  Ah,  you  smooth 
little  face  (you  may  think),  I  know  what 
years  will  make  of  you,  if  they  find  you  in 
this  world  !  And  you,  light  little  heart,  will 
know  your  weight  of  care  ! 

And  I  remember,  as  I  write  these  conclud- 
ing lines,  who  they  were  that  the  Best  and 
Kindest  this  world  ever  saw  liked  to  have 
near  him  j  and  what  the  reason  was  he  gave 


why  he  felt  most  in  his  element  when  they 
were  by  his  side.  He  wished  to  have  little 
children  round  him,  and  would  not  have 
them  chidden  away ;  and  this  because  there 
was  something  about  them  that  reminded 
him  of  the  Place  from  which  he  came.  He 
liked  the  little  faces  and  the  little  voices, — 
he  to  whom  the  wisest  are  in  understanding 
as  children.  And  oftentimes,  I  believe, 
these  little  ones  still  do  his  work.  Often- 
times, I  believe,  when  the  worn  man  is  led 
to  him  in  childlike  confidence,  it  is  by  the 
hand  of  a  little  child. 


Brqokline  Library. — The  annual  report 
of  the  town  of  Brookline  shows  the  whole 
amount  received  by  the  town  Treasurer  in  1861 
to  have  been  $71,110.53  ;  and  the  whole  amount 
expended,  $62,807.64  ;  leaving  in  the  treasury 
a  balance  of  $8,302.89.  The  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Public  Library  presents  the  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Library. 
It  has  been  established  but  four  years,  yet  the 
alcoves  are  now  filled  with  books  to  their  utmost 
capacity  ;  and  although  at  the  present  time  the 
trustees  cannot  recommend  action  upon  a  new 
building,  yet  they  arc  confident  that  more  ac- 
commodation will  soon  be  required.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  Library,  and  its  excellent  charac- 
ter, will  be  perceived  in  some  degree  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Ubrarian's  report : — 

"  The  number  of  books  have  been  largely  in- 
creased the  last  year  by  donation  and  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the  citizens 
has  never  before  been  so  e;reat.  Not  only  has 
the  number  of  volumes  delivered  been  larger 
than  during  any  preceding  year,  but  the  use  at 
the  Library,  of  "such  books  as  are  not  allowed  to 
be  taken  from  the  rooms,  has  been  equalled  in 
no  former  year.  Nor  is  the  use  of  the  Library 
limited  to  any  class  of  citizens,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  town  ;  but  its  privileges  are  sought  and  en- 
joyed by  all.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  individu- 
als in  Longwood  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
books,  and  between  eighty  and  ninety  in  the 
part  of  the  town  above  the  Unitarian  meeting- 
house. 

Number  of  volumes  now  belonging  to  the 

Library,         -        -  .         -        _  5,366 

Number  of  volumes   added    during  the 

year, 615 

Number  of  pamphlets  added  during  the 

year,     - 553 

Number  of  volumes  delivered  during  the 

year, 14,022 

"  In  the  above  are  not  included  reviews  and 
magazines,  of  which  we  receive  regularly  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Lon- 


don Quarterly,  the  National  Review,  the  North 
British  Review,  the  Westminster  Review,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Harper's  Monthly,  the  Rebellion  Record,  Tales  of 
the  Day,  the  Continental  Magazine,  Cornhill  Mag- 
azine, Macmillan's  Magazine,  and  Temple  Bar." 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  creditable  list  of 
donors. — Boston  Advertiser. 


McCLELLAN. 


0  Master  Genius,  on  whose  shoulders  rest 
Burdens,  such  as  the  kingliest  only  bear, 
Thou  standest  now,  to  thy  large  work  addressed, 
With  soul  so  calm,  in  patience  so  possessed, 
'Mong  all  our  living,  great  beyond  compare  ! 
Only  the  great  are  patient ;  they  can  wait : 
Fools  ever  fret,  and  chafe  at  wise  delay ; 
And  now  when  flippant  tongues  unloose  their 

hate, 
Stand  firm  !  to  thy  just  purpose  consecrate, 
And  let  the  envious  Cascas  have  their  day. 
And  die  and  be  forgotten  !  They  of  old 
So  slandered  him  whose  glories  manifold 
Halo  the  nation.     Thy  work  is  well  begun 
When  some  now  speak  of  thee,  as  they  of  Wash- 
ington. 
Feb.  24,  1862.  A.  D.  F.  R. 


The  operations  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  from  Springhead  to  Stoneferry,  England, 
have  now  fairly  got  into  operation,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Dale,  the  engineer. 
About  three  hundred  yards  of  the  trench  have 
already  been  made,  and  in  digging  at  the  depth 
of  about  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  a  boat  has 
been  discovered  lying  right  across  the  trench. 
The  boat  is  of  oak,  and  is  evidently  a  Roman 
relic,  and  must  have  been  buried  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years. — Hull  Packet. 


A   RAINY    DAY    IN 
A  RAINY  DAY  IN  CAMP. 

It*s  a  cheerless,  lonesome  evening, 
When  the  soaking,  sodden  ground, 

Will  not  echo  to  the  footfall 
Of  the  sentinel's  dull  round. 

God's  bine  star-spangled  banner 

To-night  is  not  unfurled  ; 
Surely,  he  has  not  deserted 

This  weary,  warring  world. 

I  peer  into  the  darkness. 

And  the  crowding  fancies  come  ; 
The  night-wind,  blowing  Northward, 

Carries  all  my  heart  toward  home. 

For  I  'listed  in  this  army. 

Not  exactly  to  my  mind  ; 
But  my  country  called  for  helpers. 

And  I  couldn't  stay  behind. 

So,  I've  had  a  sight  of  drilling. 
And  have  roughed  it  many  ways. 

And  Death  has  nearly  had  me ; 
Yet  I  think  the  service  pays. 

It's  a  blessed  sort  of  feeling. 

Whether  you  live  or  die ; 
You  helped  your  country  in  hernced, 

And  fought  right  loyally. 

But  I  can't  help  thinking  sometimes, 
When  a  wet  day's  leisure  comes, 

And  I  hear  the  old  home  voices 
Talking  louder  than  the  drums. 

And  the  far,  familiar  faces 

Peep  in  at  the  tent  door, 
And  the  little  children's  footstep 

Go  pit-pat  on  the  floor, 

I  can't  help  thinking  somehow 

Of  all  the  parson  reads, 
About  the  other  soldier-life 

Which  every  true  man  leads. 

And  wife,  soft-hearted  creature. 

Seems  a  saying  in  my  ear, 
"  I'd  rather  have  you  in  those  ranks 

Than  to  see  you  Brigadier." 

I  call  myself  a  brave  one. 

But  in  my  heart  I  lie  ! 
For  my  Country  and  her  Honor 

I  am  fiercely  free  to  die. 

But  when  the  Lord  who  bought  me 

Asks  for  my  service  here, 
To  "  fight  the  good  fight  "  faithfully, 

I'm  skulking  in  the  rear. 

And  yet  I  know  this  Captain 

All  love  and  care  to  be ; 
He  would  never  get  impatient 

With  a  raw  recruit  like  me. 

And  I  know  he'd  not  forget  me 
When  the  Day  of  Peace  appears  ; 

I  should  share  with  him  the  victory 
Of  all  his  volunteers. 


CAMP. DONELSON. 

And  it's  kind  of  cheerful  thinking. 
Beside  the  dull  tent  fire  ; 

About  that  big  promotion 

When  he  says,  "  Come  up  higher." 

And  though  it's  dismal,  rainy 
Even  now,  with  thoughts  of  him, 

Camp  life  looks  extra  cheery. 
And  death  a  deal  less  grim. 

For  I  seem  to  see  him  waiting 
Where  a  gathered  heaven  greets 

A  great  victorious  army. 

Surging  up  the  golden  streets  ; 

And  I  hear  him  read  the  roll-call. 
And  my  heart  is  all  aflame, 

When  the  dear  Recording  Angel 
Writes  down  my  happy  name  ! 

But  my  fire  is  dead  white  ashes 
And  the  tent  is  chilling  cold. 

And  I'm  playing  win  the  battle, 
When  I've  never  been  enrolled. 
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There  are  glad  hearts,  and  sad  hearts. 

By  millions  to-day  ; 
As  over  the  wires  the  magical  fires 

Are  flashing  the  tidings  of  Donelson's  fray. 
Hearts  swelling  with  rapture 
For  Donelson's  capture ; 
Hearts  breaking  with  aching 

For  Donelson's  slain. 
Oh  !  whether  the  glory 
Of  Cumberland's  story, 
Or  grief  for  the  slaughter 
That  purpled  its  water 

In  our  bosoms  should  reign —  ' 

We  leave  in  its  doubt. 
And  join  the  wild  shout, 
The  tumultuous  hosanna 
That  greets  our  dear  banner — 

From  Donelson's  ramparts  in  triumph  flung 
out. 

Some  to-morrow,  for  sorrow, 

Let  Donelson  claim ! 
When  over  its  dead  the  dirges  arc  said  : 

But  to-day  shall  be  vocal  with  victory's  fame. 
Hearts  thrilling  with  rapture 
For  Donelson's  capture ; 
Forgetting  that  blood,  like  a  flood. 

In  its  storming  was  shed. 
Oh  !  matchless  the  glory 
Of  Cumberland's  story, 
By  our  cannon  rehearsed ; 
By  our  bards  to  be  versed. 

When  rebellion  is  dead. 
For  joy-bells  and  chorus. 
The  passion  comes  o'er  us. 
To  ring  and  to  sing. 
For  tidings  that  bring 
The  downfall  of  Treason  in  vision  before  us  ! 

Feb.  18,  1862.  W.  C.  R. 

— Providence  Press. 
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From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  NUN.* 

This  is  a  book  which  one  would  think  it 
must  do  any  one  good  to  read ;  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  readable  books 
the  reader  can  take  in  hand.  It  is  written 
with  the  vigor,  without  the  vulgarity,  of  De 
Foe.  It  has  the  reality  of  that  most  real  of 
WTiters.  It  abounds  in  incidents,  most  in- 
deed painfully,  often  harrowingly,  interest- 
ing. Th«n,  withal,  it  is  not  a  large  book ;  it 
is  a  charming  book  for  the  fireside,  or  for 
reading  aloud.  Our  readers  well  know  that 
we  have  no  very  loving  leanings  to  either 
Romanistic  or  Puseyistic  tactics ;  but  a  ten- 
der heart,  lovingly  prompting  to  action  for 
the  sad  and  suffering,  is  a  sight  always  grate- 
ful ;  and  in  this  volume  the  story,  while  told 
without  any  ostentation,  reveals  such  a  depth 
of  principle,  such  an  earnestness  of  self-sac- 
rifice, such  resolution  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  surpassing  sorrow,  that  we  could  well 
wish  this  little  book  to  be  read  by  very  many 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women. 

Miss  Goodman  appears  to  have  become  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  under  the  impression  that 
she  could  in  such  a  position  better  fulfil  du- 
ties she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  in  the 
determination  to  minister  upon  untended 
sufi'ering. 

She  has  the  courage  to  sketch  for  us  a 
picture  of  convent  life  in  Devonport ;  and  a 
very  forbidding  life  it  is.  These  pages  by  no 
means  produce  in  us  any  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  way  of  afi'ection  for  nuns  or  nun- 
neries. Our  writer  has  a  good  deal  of  humor, 
and,  in  a  double  sense,  she  has  plenty  of 
good  humor.  She  also  indulges  occasionally 
in  remarks  not  without  severity  as  well  as 
smartness.  She  was  united,  as  we  have  in- 
timated, to  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a 
nunnery  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  Devonport.  In  this  convent  was 
a  lady  wno  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
perfection  in  speechlessness,  that  she  had 
not  spoken  for  several  years,  except  to  the 
superior  or  senior  sisters  at  very  rare  inter- 
vals, or  at  responses  in  prayers.  If  she  de- 
sired even  to  know  the  time,  she  would  put 
the  question  on  a  slip  of  paper.  But  Miss 
Goodman,  who  seems  to  be  really  not  only  a 
very  tender-hearted  but  a  very  wide-minded 

*  Experiences  of  an  English  Sister  of  Mercy. 
By  Margaret  Goodman.    Smith  and  Elder.    1862. 


person,  sees  that  it  is  very  possible  to  have 
much  devotion  in  a  very  narrow  mind,  and 
still  more  possible  to  find  petty  selfishness, 
self-conceit,  and  self-complacency  in  a  clois- 
ter. The  following  is  not  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture of  a  nun  or  a  nunnery  : — 

"  In  a  world  such  as  ours  was,  there  are 
few  opportunities  of  gathering  information 
respecting  transactions  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  Not  that  this  is  felt  to  be  a 
great  deprivation  ;  a  nun  always  considers 
that  she  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
everything  worth  knowing,  and  is  only  sorry 
for  those  who  know  more  than  herself  upon 
any  subject,  religious  or  secular.  She  starts 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  narrow 
her  mind  and  sympathies  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear by  the  result  that  the  task  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  acomplishment.^ 

Some  of  the  illustrations  we  have  in  the 
early  portion  of  this  volume  exhibit  a  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  contempt  of  the  word  and 
commandment  of  God,  as  written  on  the  hu- 
man soul,  most  shocking  to  contemplate. 
Here  is  a  painful 

NARRATIVE    OF    A    NUN. 

"  A  dying  sister  at  Plymouth  said,  '  I  sit 
and  think  of  home,  until  I  fear  that  I  am 

going  mad ;  go  and  request  Sister to 

come  to  me,  that  she  may  ask  the  Lady  Su- 
perior again  to  let  me  go  home  while  I  yet 
have  strength :  I  cannot  die  without  seeing 
my  father.'  She  did,  poor  creature,  about  a 
month  after  the  declaration.  This  sister 
came  to  Devonport  when  about  twenty,  and 
while  in  health  ;  and  none  could  have  em- 
braced the  life  altogether  more  heartily,  or 
submitted  her  reason,  as  she  was  taught  more 
implicitly  to  the  rule  of  '  obedience  : '  yet  all 
these  restraints  utterly  failed  in  sickness  ; 
though  the  meek,  loving  gentleness  of  her 
character,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  con- 
science, were  never  before  so  apparent.  I 
heard  a  sister  who  had  helped  her  down  a 
long  flight  of  stone  steps,  say  to  her  on  reach- 
ing the  bottom,  *  You  really  ought  to  exert 
yourself  more,  dear ;  it  is  wicked  of  any  one 
to  give  way  in  this  manner.'  *  Indeed,  sis- 
ter,' she  replied,  with  the  utmost  meekness, 
'  I  do  try  and  struggle ;  but  I  will  try  still 
more  :  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  see  you 
displeased  with  me,'  and  she  then  went 
panting  up  a  second  flight,  with  all  the  en- 
ergy she  could  summon.  I  said  to  the  sister 
who  had  administered  the  rebuke,  that  I  be- 
lieved the  invalid  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  Though  for  months  together 
I  had  seen  her  daily,  the  dying  girl  might 
be  said  to  be  a  stranger  to  me,  and,  indeed, 
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to  most  of  us  ;  she  had  been  so  careful  be- 
fore her  ilhiess  to  observe  the  rule  of  silence. 
The  senior  sister  repeated  her  belief  that  she 
required  *  rousing.' 

"  The  invalid  met  me  the  next  day  in  the 
buttery,  and  knowing  that  I  was  never  care- 
ful about  the  silence,  she  addressed  me ;  ask- 
ing, as  she  knew  I  had  had  experience  as  a 
nurse,  to  tell  her  frankly  if  I  thought  she 
had  more  power  than  she  exerted  with  re- 
gard to  the  '  rousing '  herself :  for  she  was 
anxious  to  do  right.  She  went  on  to  say, 
*I  have  little  pain,  but  all  my  limbs  are 
weighed  down  as  it  were  with  weights  of 
iron,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  in  breathing 
after  the  least  exertion.'  She  left  Plymouth 
for  another  of  the  houses  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  then  became  the  occupant  of  the  cell  out 
of  which  she  went.  On  the  table  she  had 
cut  with  a  penknife  her  old  name  in  full ; 
the  name  by  which  father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  had  known  her :  the  one  which 
she  herself  had  not  heard  for  years.  She 
asked  me  in  our  only  conversation  if  I  would 
sometimes  speak  of  her  :  a  curious  request  to 
make  to  a  stranger,  but  tending,  I  believed, 
to  show  that  she  did  not  then,  as  she  had 
once  done,  wish  to  die,  in  a  certain  sense, 
wholly  to  the  world,  even  when  her  soul  left 
it ;  and  the  returning  to  the  old  name,  and 
cutting  it  in  the  varnished  table,  exhibited 
the  same  feeling.  It  was  a  singular  thing 
for  any  one  to  do  ;  especially  in  that  house, 
where,  very  properly,  habits  of  order  are  as- 
siduously cultivated :  and  it  must  have  been 
done  from  a  strong  motive,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  done  at  all. 

"  I  was  not  in  the  same  house  with  this 
sister  when  she  died,  nor  were  any  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  community ;  but 
the  details  of  her  last  hours  were  communi- 
cated to  us  by  those  about  the  house  whom 
we  afterwards  saw,  and  these  details  formed 
the  subject  of  many  whispered  stolen  con- 
versations, and  of  much  secret  scribbling 
throughout  the  household.  On  the  day  of 
her  death,  the  invalid  asked  the  cook  to  give 
her  an  allowance  of  boiled  milk  and  bread 
twice  in  the  day  instead  of  once  as  ap- 
pointed; and  when  this  person  mentioned 
difficulties,  the  dying  sister  said,  *  Let  me 
have  it  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow,  when 
I  shall  not  need  it.'  She  begged  so  ear- 
nestly, and  made  such  a  point  of  it,  that  at 
length  the  cook,  a  good-natured  person 
where  she  had  it  in  her  power,  promised  to 
try  and  spare  sufficient  for  the  supper,  and 
gave  her  a  portion  in  the  forenoon  :  bread 
and  milk  was  the  only  part  of  her  diet  she 
relished.  The  cook  going  to  her  room  in 
the  evening  with  the  milk,  found  her  lying 
on  the  bed ;  '  Elizabeth,'  she  said,  *  I  am 
dying  j  call  Sister at  once.'    Elizabeth 
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told  her  that  this  sister  was  with  the  Lady 
Superior,  and  of  course  she  must  not  go 
there,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  her  that 
she  was  fancying,  and  would  feel  better  after 
the  milk.  She  reiterated  her  impression 
that  her  last  moments  were  approaching, 
until  Elizabeth  became  much  alarmed  and 
went  to  the  door  which  opened  into  the  part 
of  the  building  occupied  by  Miss  Sellon ; 
and  while  standing  in  the  corridor  thinking 
what  she  must  do  next,  the  senior  sister 
opened  a  door  to  put  out  a  tray.  The  cook 
called  to  her,  but  was  bidden  to  go  away,  as 
she  was  engaged ;  not  to  be  repulsed,  she 

rushed  forward  and   said,   '  Sister  is 

dying.*  They  turned  back  together,  but 
when  they  came  to  the  bedside,  the  sick  sis- 
ter was  past  speaking.  The  senior  sister 
went  immediately  to  fetch  help,  and  returned 
with  the  sister  who  not  many  weeks  before 
had  helped  the  invalid  down  the  stone  steps, 
and  who,  as  she  drew  near  the  bed,  said, 
'  You  must  rouse  yourself,  dear  ;  it  is  only 
a  fainting  fit.'  The  dying  girl  smiled  sweetly, 
and  ere  the  smile  had  flitted  from  her  face, 
her  soul  had  entered  where  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing are  done  away :  *  For  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.' 

"During  her  last  day  in  this  world,  she 
sent  to  beg  the  loan  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief from  a  sister  who  was  then  a  great  in- 
valid, and  has  since  rejoined  her.  The  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with,  and  the  refusal 
was  a  subject  of  remorse  to  her  who  gave  it 
during  the  remainder  of  her  brief  life.  We 
were  allowed  three  of  these  articles  clean 
per  week,  and  while  staying  at  Plymouth, 
the  novices  strove  to  spare  the  invalid  three 
or  four  from  amongst  their  allowance,  at 
her  entreaty ;  for  which  trifling  favor  she 
showed  great  gratitude.  The  sister  who  re- 
fused this  dying  request  followed  the  corpse 
to  the  grave,  and  I  heard  that  she  said  on 
her  return,  '  I  thought  my  heart  would 
break  when  I  looked  in.  Oh,  that  she  could 
come  back,  that  I  might  show  her  how  sorry 
I  am  to  have  been  so  unkind.' " 

Miss  Goodman's  experiences  at  Plymouth 
are  most  interesting.  There  she  was  pain- 
fully employed  in  tending  the  Irish  poor  * 
during  the  cholera.  She  seems  to  have  won 
her  way  into  the  miserable  homes  and  mis- 
erable hearts  of  the  wretched  and  afflicted 
beings,  beggars  and  Irish  laborers.  She 
tells  her  story  apparently  with  very  great 
faithfulness,  and  does  not  at  all  hesitate  to 
mention  the  instances  in  which  she  thinks 
the  method  pursued  by  herself  and  fellow- 
laborers  led  to  failure.  In  reading  the  book, 
however,  the  reader  has  neither  time  nor  in- 
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clination  to  notice  anything  beyond  the  self- 
denying  heroism  which  could  prompt  a  lady 
to  leave  her  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
company  and  taste,  and  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  wretched,  and  even  condescend 
to  loathsome  duties,  if  necessary.  Here  is 
one  of  many  scenes — in  a  beer-house,  occu- 
pied for  the  most  part  by  tramps  and  beg- 
gars of  many  countries,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  French ;  but  cholera  was  there, 
and  Miss  Goodman  was  there  : — 

**  The  landlord  also  came  up,  not  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  mirth  down-stairs  ;  he  took  the 
matter  up  by  quite  another  handle.  He 
proceeded  to  explain  that,  knowing  poor 
William  to  be  an  *  airy  lad,'  he  thought  it 
would  help  him  to  go  out  of  the  world 
*  aisy,'  if  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  fiddle ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  I  wished,  he  would  put 
a  stop  to  it.  I  answered  that  he  was  very 
good,  but  that  I  did  not  think  the  *  sound 
of  the  fiddle '  made  any  difference  either  way 
to  the  dying  man,  who  did  not  appear  to  be 
conscious  of  it;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
trusted  that  he  would  take  care  there  was 
no  brawling,  which  would  be  most  unseemly 
under  the  circumstances,  and  very  distress- 
ing to  me.  He  promised  to  attend  to  this, 
and,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness, 
bade  me  '  good-night.* 

"  After  taking  his  little  girl  to  bed,  the 
beggar  returned  to  spend  the  night  with  us. 
There  was  little  we  could  do  for  the  dying 
man ;  but  it  is  sometimes  a  help  to  those 
who  are  dying  hard  to  moisten  their  lips 
with  a  little  wine;  and  there  are  other 
offices  in  a  nurse's  power  which  tend  to 
calm  and  tranquillize  the  dying  in  that  agony 
of  restlessness  which  many  appear  to  suffer 
when  partly  uncoiscious.  Between  twelve 
and  one  the  patient  died,  and  the  beggar 
started  for  a  coffin  immediately ;  as,  I  be- 
lieve, there  was  a  penalty  if  it  were  not  se- 
cured in  a  certain  time  for  the  dead  from 
cholera.  The  errand  occupied  him  some 
hours,  as  he  was  sent  hither  and  thither  un- 
til some  one  could  discover  whose  business 
it  was  to  furnish  it.  I  washed  the  face  of 
the  corpse,  and  standing  by,  watched  with 
awe  how  it  gradually  lost  much  of  the  hag- 
gard, pain-worn  expression,  without  which 
I  had  not  before  known  it.  The  face  of  the 
dead  will  sometimes  change  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner ;  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  and  even  of  evil  passions,  will 
sometimes  clear  off,  and  the  face  become 
most  unexpectedly  beautiful." 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  our  kind 
minister  to  Asherne,  in  Devonshire,  where, 
by  way  of  recreation,  and  to  strengthen  her- 


self after  the  painful  cholera  scenes,  she  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school.  While 
there,  suddenly,  she  was  called  away  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  attend  upon  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 
She  joined  the  staff  of  Miss  Nightingale,  re- 
ceiving a  few  directions  from  the  head  of  her 
own  order,  Miss  Sellon,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  *  On  the  journey  throughout  observe  si- 
lence amongst  yourselves  ;  and  if  persons 
speak  to  you,  reply  shortly,  but  courteously. 
Do  not  converse  with  any  one  excepting 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  not  with  her  during 
your  silence  time. 

"  *  Be  careful  to  the  directions  of  the  med- 
ical officer,  but  never  converse  with  him. 

"  Speak  soothingly  to  the  patients,  but  do 
not  talk  unnecessarily.  Be  reserved  and 
courteous  in  manner. 

"  *  Be  extremely  neat  and  clean  in  person, 
that  the  religious  garb  may  be  recommended 
by  your  manner  of  wearing  it. 

"  '  In  moments  of  excitement  exercise  ex- 
treme self-control.  When  you  feel  excited 
make  an  act  of  recollection  to  our  Lord. 

"  *  Do  not  fast ;  and  take  all  the  care  you 
can  of  your  health  ;  but  do  not  allow  a  day 
to  pass  without  an  act  of  self-mortification, 

"  *  When  you  are  attending  to  the  wounds 
of  the  soldiers,  try  to  think  of  the  wounds 
of  our  Lord.  Keep  calm,  as  before  the  foot 
of  his  cross,  and  remember  that  you  are  do- 
ing all  things  in  him.  You  will  be  greatly 
watched,  and  remember  that  upon  me  will 
fall  the  consequences  of  little  indiscretions 
on  your  part.' " 

From  the  lamented  Sydney  Herbert,  the 
Sisters  received  principally  such  directions 
as,  "  Forbear  teaching  ;  and  keep  yourselves 
to  the  objects  for  which  Government  sends 
you  out — the  administering  to  the  bodily 
wants  and  soothing  the  minds  of  the  sick," 
and  to  give  a  promise  that  they  would  at- 
tempt no  conversions.  Many  persons  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  such  a  promise  should 
be  given ;  "  but,"  says  Miss  Goodman,  "  I 
freely  confess  that  I  should  never  think  of 
disturbing  a  death-bed  by  bringing  contro- 
versy to  its  side."  We  wish  we  could  be- 
lieve that  most  of  those  with  our  writer's 
convictions  have  also  her  sacred  tenderness 
of  conscience.  Nothing  is  more  pleasantly 
impressed  upon  our  mind,  after  the  perusal 
of  this  book,  than  the  reflection  how  great 
is  the  amount  of  heroism,  of  sacred,  much- 
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enduring  heroism,  of  which  the  world  hears 
nothing. 

**  Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme ; 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm, 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr's  palm." 

The  sufferings  of  Miss  Goodman  and  the 
Sisters  are  not  dwelt  upon  at  any  length ; 
they  are  dismissed  with  pleasant  humors,  but 
they  must  have  been  manifold,  suffering  in- 
deed in  a  thousand  physical  forms — but  suf- 
fering from  the  neighborhood  of  extraordi- 
nary depravity  and  obscenity.  What  are  the 
efforts  put  forth  even  by  the  most  enduring 
among  us  in  self-sacrifice  compared  with 
such  as  these  ?  But  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances narrated  with  great  freshness  and 
vigor,  our  writer  brings  out  the  endurance 
and  self-denial  of  men  not  usually  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  such  feelings — the  power 
of  conscience  in  dark  minds, — the  power  of 
tenderness  in  hard  hearts.  Very  sad  indeed 
are  some  of  the  pictures — the  hospital  inci- 
dents during  the  dreadful  Christmas  in  Scu- 
tari, where  "  pestilence,  in  the  rear  of  war, 
did  a  far  more  ^bloodthirsty  work  than  the 
sword  in  its  front."  Is  not  the  following 
touchingly  told  ? — 

"  In  our  worst  of  times,  two  men  arrived, 
both  dangerously  ill,  one  evidently  near 
death,  and  a  convalescent  belonging  to  the 
same  regiment  came  to  apprise  me  of  their 
cases.  This  man  told  me  they  were  both 
excellent  fellows,  none  better  in  the  whole 
army  ;  desiring,  no  doubt,  to  heighten  my  in- 
terest in  the  two  patients  :  though  their  mis- 
ery was,  I  hope,  recommendation  enough. 
The  greatest  sufferer  was  an  immense  man, 
longer  than  the  bed  provided  for  him,  his 
feet  extending  beyond  it  as  he  lay  perfectly 
straight  upon  the  unyielding  hillock  of  straw. 
His  red  beard  was  remarkably  long,  and 
over  his  whole  face  were  crawling  countless 
insects,  which  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  prevent  getting  into  the  nourishment  I 
soon  brought  him.  I  turned  to  the  stronger 
one  first,  saying  '  How  are  you  ? '  *  I  am 
pretty  well,'  he  said,  quickly ;  *  but  nothing 
has  crossed  my  comrade's  lips  for  three , 
days.'  The  lady  superintendent,  consider-  j 
ing  the  case  peculiarly  distressing,  with  the  i 
doctor's  leave  gave  me  an  egg  beat  up  in  a 
little  sherry  and  water.  The  sick  man 
seized  the  cup  I  put  to  his  lips,  and  could 
have  drained  it  had  it  been  twice  the  quan- 
tity ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  draught,  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  took  it  from  his 
mouth,  and  looking  into  it  with  a  sigh,  said, 
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*  There  is  a  man  named  Valentine  come  in 
with  me,  who  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  I 
am :  could  you  find  him,  and  give  him  the 
remainder  of  this  ?  '  He  was  unconscious 
that  his  comrade  was  in  the  next  bed.  Val- 
entine seemed  quite  touched  with  the  love 
his  poor  dying  friend  showed  him,  and  his 
voice  was  husky  as  he  bade  him  finish  the 
wine. 

"  The  man  Valentine  was  in  a  critical 
state,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  of 
his  recovery  with  great  care.  His  friend 
survived  about  three  days,  and  during  this 
time  his  rest  was  much  broken,  while  the 
last  night  he  took  no  repose.  In  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  in  one  bed  a  lifeless  body,  and 
in  the  other  the  surviving  comrade  in  a  state 
of  utter  exhaustion.  The  corpse  presented 
a  shocking  spectacle,  as  this  patient's  state 
of  weakness  during  the  short  time  he  lived 
had  been  so  extreme,  that  I  scarcely  dared 
attempt  doing  more  for  him  than  merely 
wiping  his  face  and  cutting  off  his  beard 
and  hair.  The  dying  would  often  request 
that  we  would  give  them  a  shirt  in  which  to 
die,  and  thus,  it  being  without  the  mark  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  it  was  not  taken  off 
the  body,  but  they  were  buried  in  it.  Val- 
entine asked  of  the  lady  superintendent  this 
favor  for  his  friend.  He  never  rallied  again, 
but  sank  so  gradually  as  to  linger  some 
weeks.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  former  life, 
but  during  this  time  he  showed  the  virtues 
within  his  power ;  unselfishness,  patience,and 
gratitude.  An  orderly  came  to  me  one  day, 
while  in  another  part  of  the  building,  to  say 
that  Valentine,  whose  last  moments  were 
drawing  near,  wished  me  to  stay  by  him,  and 
also  that  he  had  something  to  tell  me :  it 
was  a  message  to  his  mother,  whose  address 
he  gave  me.  His  bed  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  corridor;  and  on  either  side  there  ap- 
peared a  long  vista  of  pallets,  with  forms 
wasted  by  starvation,  pain,  disease.  He  was 
above  all  this  now,  and  looking  intensely 
happy ;  even  those  standing  near  caught  a 
gleam  from  the  soldier's  ecstatic  joy,  and 
seemed  to  feel,  *  This  is  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God ;  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

*  Valentine,'  I  said,  *  you  are  nearly  home  : 
I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.'  He  gazed  into 
my  face  with  a  look  of  affection  and  pity, 
such  as  he  would  have  given  to  his  own 
mother  had  she  been  there,  and  replied,  *  I 
wish  you  were.'  As  he  ceased  speaking,  his 
soul,  I  trust,  entered  upon  glory  unspeaka- 
ble. We  returned  to  toil  and  sorrow  for 
a  brief  space  ;  but  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
were  awaiting  us  is  of  little  moment,  if  when 
the  end  of  all  approaches  our  'robes  are 
found  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.' " 
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Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  book  have  an 
affecting  completeness  :  in  different  portions 
of  the  volume  we  have  the  story  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  : — 

*-'I  here  insert  the  letter  of  a  sergeant 
written  on  that  evening,  which  letter  safely 
reached  the  hands  of  his  widow  in  the  Scu- 
tari barracks.  I  closed  the  eyes  of  this  poor 
woman,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
her  in  another  place.  The  writer  began  by 
saying,  that  while  occupied  with  his  task  he 
was  sitting  on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of 
a  plain  which  at  that  hour  on  the  morrow, 
he  had  reason  to  expect,  would  be  strewn 
with  a  multitude  of  dead  and  dying.  *  The 
stillness  of  the  hour  is  favorable  to  reflec- 
tion, and  my  whole  life  is  passing  in  review 
before  me.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  never  return  from  to-morrow's  battle  : 
not  that  these  gloomy  anticipations  cause 
me  to  shrink  from  my  duty.  I  am  in  love 
with  all  men,  and  by  the  power  of  God's 
blessed  Spirit  I  pray  that  while  fighting 
bravely  I  may  keep  my  mind  from  all  mali- 
cious thoughts,  and  my  hands  from  all  acts 
of  cruelty.  May  my  all-holy  Creator, 
through  the  blood  of  his  Christ,  wash  away 
the  sins  of  my  life,  and  receive  my  poor  soul, 
though  fresh  from  the  field  of  carnage.  My 
dear,  dear  wife,  I  feel  you  near  me  at  this 
moment — I  see  you,  not  as  when  I  last  saw 
you  in  our  sorrows,  but  as  you  were  in  your 
father's  house.  Would  that  I  had  never 
brought  you  from  that  roof!  it  was  cruelty. 
I  understood,  though  you  could  not,  the  life 
which  lay  before  us  ;  my  passion  for  you  is 
no  excuse  for  me.  My  poor  dear  wife,  and 
child  who  is  never  to  see  its  father,  let  me 
conjure  you  to  let  nothing  tempt  you  from 
returning  immediately  to  your  relatives,  if 
such  a  step  be  possible.  My  last  thoughts 
are  of  you  and  my  child.     Good-by.'  '* 

Here  is  the  close  of  the  history  in  the 
death  of  the  wife  : — 

"  During  my  stay  at  the  Barrack  Hospital, 
I  was  sometimes  despatched  with  assistance 
to  the  sick  in  the  women's  quarters.  I  felt 
greatly  touched  with  the  misery  I  saw  there, 
but  especially  with  the  case  of  the  widow  of 
the  sergeant  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  whose  last  words  to  his  wife  ap- 
pear in  the  former  part  of  this  narrative. 
The  portion  allotted  to  her  of  the  spacious 
room,  crowded  with  some  hundreds  of  both 
sexes,  scarcely  sufficed  to  hold  a  few  raised 
planks,  which  formed  the  bedstead.  A  rag- 
ged dress  and  shawl  suspended  on  a  string 
formed  a  screen,  which  gave  her  all  the  pri- 
vacy she  could  command.  Her  face,  whose 
regular  features  proved  that  it  might  once 


have  been  handsome,  looked  haggard  and 
aged ;  ravages  not  the  work  of  time,  but  of 
sorrow,  want,  and  disease,  her  age  being' 
about  twenty-six.  Amidst  all  her  squalid 
wretchedness,  when  addressed  by  a  lady,  she 
at  once  showed,  both  in  aspect  and  lan- 
guage, traces  of  the  station  in  which  she  had 
once  moved,  and  from  which  she  had  de- 
scended to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band the  sergeant ;  a  man  of  some  educa- 
tion, and  possessing,  I  was  told,  in  his 
regiment,  a  high  character  for  intelligence, 
steadiness,  and  bravery.  How  great  must 
have  been  the  mental  agony  of  the  noble- 
hearted  soldier,  when  sitting  on  the  lonely 
hill-side  writing  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  and 
feeling  powerless  to  shield  her  whom  he  had 
tempted  to  unavoidable  contact  with  the 
most  debasing  scenes  ?  He  also  must  have 
seen  many  times  how  daily  familiarity  with 
vices  which  we  dare  not  even  discountenance, 
gradually  wears  off  the  edge  of  abhorrence  ; 
overclouding  even  the  most  refined  minds, 
and  the  highest  principles. 

**Two  of  us  went  to  the  bedside  of  the 
suffering  woman  to  execute  a  direction  from 
the  medical  officer,  but  found  that  a  soldier's 
wife  had  undertaken  the  task.  This  per- 
son, though  attending  the  invalid  with  kind- 
ness, was  eager  to  resign  her  post  of  watcher, 
that  she  might  join  in  the  revels  going  on 
in  the  room  ;  which,  as  the  night  moved  on, 
became  the  scene  of  a  perfect  Saturnalia. 
Dragging  more  closely  around  us  the  few 
rags  which  formed  our  screen,  we  knelt  be- 
side the  dying  woman,  who  for  one  moment 
followed  our  prayers,  and  the  next  the  ob- 
scene songs  ringing  in  her  ears :  not  that 
she  did  so  voluntarily,  but  she  had  not 
power  to  call  home  her  mind  in  the  midst  of 
these  distractions.  I  left  her  bedside  and 
appealed  to  the  female  revellers  several 
times,  beseeching  them  to  cease  singing  at 
least ;  but  I  spoke  as  to  the  deaf:  none  an- 
swered or  attended.  Hours  rolled  on,  and 
I  again  went  to  the  revellers,  but,  instructed 
by  past  failures,  I  addressed  a  group  of  men 
gathered  round  a  girl  who,  with  a  cup  in 
her  hand,  was  singing  a  drinking  song.  I 
touched  the  arm  of  a  man  to  gain  his  at- 
tention, and  said,  'The  woman  is  dying 
very  hard,  and  she  cannot  disentangle  her 
thoughts  from  what  she  hears  around  her.' 
He  bowed  respectfully,  and  answered,  '  We 
will  stop  it  directly.'  The  men  throughout 
the  room  became  quiet ;  though  not  without 
many  threats,  and  some  blows  were  they 
able  to  restrain  the  women.  It  ever  ap- 
peared to  us,  while  working  in  the  sunless 
paths  of  human  existence,  that  when  a  wo- 
man once  commences  a  downward  course, 
her  descent  is  more  rapid,  and  she  arrives 
at  a  depth  of  wickedness  positively  not  at- 
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tainable  by  men ;  it  does  not  seem  in  the 
power  of  men  so  utterly  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  good  influences.  Our  patient  died  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning:  and  thus  were 
passed  the  last  hours  of  one  delicately  nur- 
tured, and  probably  accustomed,  up  to  a  few 
months  of  her  death,  to  refined  society.  On 
the  small  piece  of  wood,  which  stood  at  her 
head  in  Scutari  graveyard,  were  written  the 
words,  *  A  woman.'  " 

Very  solemn  are  the  thoughts  connected 
with  the  departure  of  souls.  How  impossi- 
ble usually  to  fix  the  attention  upon  any 
truly  sacred  thoughts  connected  wi^  the 
world  of  spirits  !  One  soldier  was  informed 
by  the  doctor  that  his  end  drew  near,  and 
he  summoned  the  sister  to  his  bedside, — 
""He  says,  sister,  I  may  have  anything  I 
like."  She  waited  for  the  important  charge. 
"  Of  all  things,  I  should  enjoy  to  be  propped 
up,  with  Fred  to  come  and  yarn  a  bit;  and 
could  you  get  me  a  draught  of  beer  and  a 
pipe  ? "  Another  as  he  was  departing 
begged  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  when  the  sis- 
ter sprinkled  a  little  eau  de  Cologne  on  his 
pillow,  he  expressed  his  gratitude, — "  If 
ever  I  should  recover,  I  should  like  to  take 
you  for  a  walk  in  Phoenix  Park."  And 
then  he  added,  "  I  always  managed  to  have 
a  little  scent  on  Sundays." 

"  He  appeared  still  to  consider  that  a 
walk  with  him  in  Phoenix  Park  must  be  a 
great  treat  for  any  lady.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Romanist,  and  when  I  next  en- 
tered the  ward  the  crucifix  was  hanging  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  but,  for  all  this,  he  might 
have  been  thinking  still  of  Phoenix  Park  : 
it  is  so  difficult,  when  the  body  is  weak,  to 
control  and  direct  the  mind  at  will." 

"Indeed,"  says  our  serious  authoress, 
"  in  my  many  sick-bed  experiences,  I  have 
always  found  the  thoughts  of  the  patient, 
unless  violently  arrested,  wandered  con- 
stantly to  the  most  puerile  and  far-distant 
matters.  Alas !  for  the  prospects  of  those 
who  would  defer  a  work  needing  our  highest 
faculties — the  work  of  repentance — until 
laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness." 

Our  readers  will  see  that  the  volume  is 
sad  enough,  but  it  is  yet  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  cheerful  piety.  "We  could  still 
quote  at  great  length  from  its  pages,  and 
two  illustrative  tragedies  must  close  our  re- 
view : — 

"  A  non-commissioned  ofiicer  whose  time 
of  service,  twenty-one  years,  had  nearly  ex- 


pired, being  unequal  to  his  duty  in  barracks, 
came  into  hospital  to  wait  until  a  vessel 
should  sail  for  England.  As  we  have  seen 
occur  in  many  instances,  a  violent  illness  at- 
tacked him  shortly  after  his  admission,  and 
when  the  Homeward  Bound  steamed  out  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  he  himself  and  those 
around  him  were  alike  sensible  that  but  one 
more  voyage  lay  before  the  soldier — that  by 
which  he  should  cross  the  River  of  Death. 
After  the  departure  of  the  ship,  he  prepared 
to  send  through  us,  directions  and  loving 
remembrances  to  those  he  felt  to  be  nearest 
to  him.  Now  in  middle  life,  he  had  been 
engaged  from  his  youth  to  a  respectable  per- 
son who  was  maintaining  herself  by  keeping 
a  little  shop  of  some  kind,  and  who  deemed 
his  return  so  near  and  so  certain  that  the 
savings  of  years  had  been  expended  in  fur- 
nishing anew  the  small  place  which  was  to 
serve  for  their  future  home.  Taking  from 
under  his  bolster  the  letter  in  which  she 
enumerated  her  purchases,  and  described 
minutely  the  humble  home  in  which  they 
were  to  *  settle  down '  after  his  long  wander- 
ings, and  many  perils  and  privations,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  it  read.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  had  it  by  heart,  already;  for  when  I, 
from  unacquaintance  with  the  handwriting, 
faltered,  he  immediately  supplied  the  word 
or  passage.  When  I  had  concluded,  he 
called  my  attention  to  a  ring  he  wore,  and 
went  on  to  say,  *  This  is  a  present  she  made 
me  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  promised  never 
to  part  with  it  while  I  lived ;  when  I  am 
dead  will  you  take  it  off  and  send  it  to  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  her  that  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  I  might  be  quartered 
I  never  forgot  her,  but  loved  her  to  the  end, 
as  when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together.' 
He  lived  about  a  week  after  the  conversa- 
tion I  have  narrated,  but  never  again  made 
any  allusion  to  the  subject.  To  my  great 
disappointment,  the  ring  was  stolen  during 
the  unconsciousness  immediately  preceding 
death.  The  tale  was  told  to  the  ward  doc- 
tor, who  joined  most  vigorously  in  the  search 
to  recover  the  token  of  the  dying ;  but  we 
could  obtain  no  clue  to  it." 

Of  all  characters  who  came  to  that  sad 
hospital  to  die,  came  a  poor  old  respectable 
English  laborer.    Here  is  his  story : — 

'^ot  very  long  before  I  left  Scutari,  I  was 
atipiding  to  my  work  in  the  ward,  when  I 
became  aware  that  there  was  some  object  in 
the  corridor  attracting  general  attention ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  appeared,  on  looking  at 
their  countenances,  that  the  gazers  were  not 
only  surprised,  but  this  feeling  was  mingled 
with  pleasure  and  respect.  Not  being  able, 
at  the  moment,  to  ascertain  what  was  com- 
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ing,  my  first  thoughts  were  of  flight ;  for  I 
concluded  that  some  military  chief  was  pay- 
ing a  visit,  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Cardigan  had  done  during  my  sojourn 
at  the  hospitals.  But  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  flee  ;  for  I  found  in  the  corridor  an 
old,  white-headed,  clean-looking  English 
laborer,  who  greeted  us  all  with  a  trusting, 
pleasant,  simple  look.  What  added  to  the 
fascination  of  the  old  man  was  the  fact  of 
his  wearing  a  tall  black  beaver  hat ;  and  how 
this  article  had  escaped  the  voyages  and  the 
campaign  was  a  mystery  to  us  all,  which  was 
never  unravelled.  The  venerable  owner  be- 
longed to  the  Army  Works'  Corps,  and  ever, 
in  the  ward,  was  known  as  '  grandfather  with 
the  hat.'  When  the  hospital  sergeant,  as 
was  usual,  came  to  take  possession  of  the 
patient's  effects,  the  old  man  desired  him  to 
be  sure  and  take  care  of  the  hat,  because  it 
was  his  Sunday  one  ;  the  sergeant  looked 
aghast  at  such  a  charge,  declaring  that  he 
had  nowhere  to  stow  it  unless  he  first  cut  it 
in  pieces.  At  this  juncture,  '  Black  Tom,' 
the  orderly,  came  to  the  rescue,  saying,  '  The 
old  cove  is  but  a  civilian,  after  all,  so  he  need 
not  be  tied  up  so  close  as  we  are  ;  I  should 
think  the  hat  can  stand  on  the  window-sill 
over  the  head  of  his  bed.'  The  sergeant 
offered  no  opposition,  and  the  arrangement 
was  an  immense  relief  to  us  all.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  patient,  a  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief was  spread  over  it,  and  then,  as  he 
remarked,  it  was  as  safe  as  though  it  were 
standing  in  its  ordinary  place  upon  the  chest 
of  drawers.  He  often  spoke  of  '  his  old 
woman,'  as  he  always  termed  his  wife,  and 
of  the  trials  and  comforts  they  had  shared 
together  during  an  union  of  more  than  forty 
years.  I  asked  him  what  could  have  induced 
a  man  of  his  years,  more  than  sixty,  to  ven- 
ture out  to  the  Crimea.  *  Why,  you  see,'  he 
answered,  '  I  thought  I  would  try  and  make 
something  comfortable  for  my  poor  old 
woman  ;  I  was  always  dreading  a  time  when 
I  might  be  taken  away  or  unable  to  work 
for  her,  and  so  she  be  obliged  to  spend  her 
last  days  in  the  workhouse ; '  he  had,  he 
went  on  to  say,  paid  some  years  to  a  benefit 
society,  but  the  club  broke  ;  and,  when  en- 
gaged on  a  railway,  had  saved  a  comfortable 
sum  ;  but  a  son  met  with  an  accident,  which, 
after  a  long  illness,  ended  in  his  death,  and 
thus  a  great  expense  fell  upon  him  during 
the  illness,  and,  finally,  in  the  bringing ^p 
of  grandchildren.  ^ 

"  The  patient  walked  into  hospital,  but  in 
a  few  days  was  confined  to  his  bed,  where 
he  lingered  some  weeks,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  being  most  gradual.  His  military 
associates  were  uniformly  attentive  and  kind, 
for,  as  some  of  them  said,  he  reminded  them 
of  the  old  governor  at  home  j  the  medical 


gentlemen  also  had  a  little  extra  tenderness 
for  him,  and  even  the  stern  old  chief  winked 
at  the  hat  of  iniquity,  of  which  we  deemed 
him  ignorant,  until  he  was  overheard  re- 
marking to  the  ward  doctor,  that  he  feared 
the  old  man  with  the  hat  was  gradually  sink- 
ing. Each  week  a  cheerful  letter  was  writ- 
ten, at  his  dictation,  to  his  wife  ;  for  he  pos- 
itively forbade  his  amanuensis  telling  her 
how  ill  he  was,  because,  as  he  explained,  he 
had  two  sons  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  blow 
would  be  less  severe,  if  when  they  saw  her 
they  broke  the  sad  news.  When  I  perceived 
him  drawing  near  his  end,  I  suggested  that 
perhjms  his  letters  had  better  be  written  in 
rather  a  diff'erent  strain  ;  he  replied,  '  If  she 
knew  I  was  lying  here  in  this  state,  she 
would  have  no  rest,  but  always  be  trying  to 
come  out  and  nurse  me ; '  and  then  he  added, 
*  She  is  very  fond  of  me ;  we  were  never  sep- 
arated before  since  our  marriage,  forty  years 
ago.*  I  remember  my  last  visit  to  his  bed- 
side. Although  there  were  no  hopes  of  pro- 
longing his  life  by  means  of  medicines,  the 
doctor  sent  up  a  draught  which  he  trusted 
might  stop  a  hiccough,  from  which  the  old 
man  was  suffering  when  he  left  him.  The 
phial  was  labelled  '  immediate,'  but  perceiv- 
ing the  dying  man  apparently  lost  in  medi- 
tation, I  felt  unwilling  to  disturb  him  ;  after 
some  minutes,  during  which  I  looked  ihto 
his  placid  countenance  and  regarded  him  as 
one  whose  mind  had  soared  beyond  things 
earthly,  he  awoke  from  his  reverie,  and  said, 
'  This  is  Saturday  night,  sister  ?  '  I  assented. 
'  Just  about  this  time  my  old  woman  and  I 
would  be  starting  off  to  market ;  I  had  used 
to  leave  work  about  four  o'clock,  and  she 
would  have  my  clean  things  for  the  next 
week  ready  for  me,  so  after  tea  I  had  used 
to  jog  off  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  old  woman  ;  that  was  always  a  very 
comfortable  time.' " 

At  last  came  peace,  but  not  instant  depart- 
ure for  home.  Still  the  Sisters  had  their 
duties  with  the  remnants  of  the  shattered 
army.  Miss  Goodman  was  tending  a  sick 
officer  :  the  following  little  picture  nears  the 
close  : — 

"I  spent  a  Sunday  in  this  little  hut,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  calm  I 
ever  remember  to  have  enjoyed ;  so  unlike 
those  to  which  at  that  time  I  was  accustomed, 
that  it  seemed  peculiarly  refreshing,  and  al- 
most homelike.  After  his  breakfast,  the 
sick  officer  reminded  me  that  it  was  Sunday, 
and  requested  an  addition  to  be  made  to  his 
usual  daily  prayers  ;  especially  he  wished 
me,  as  he  felt  much  better,  to  read  one  of 
the  Psalms  of  thanksgiving.  I  chose  the 
ciii.,  and  when  that  was  concluded,  he  de- 
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gired  me  to  go  on  with  the  civ. ;  and  then 
he  talked  of  the  beautiful  scene  spread  out 
before  the  spectator  when  standing  on  the 
terrace  before  his  hut ;  we  were  as  happy  as 
possible  perched  on  that  lonely  hill." 

Then  comes  the  end  in  this  last  sad  para- 
graph to  the  sister's  story  : — 

"  We  landed  at  Southampton,  and,  taking 
the  train,  reached  Plymouth  at  midnight ; 
weary  in  body,  but  with  fresh,  joyous  hearts, 
and  expecting  to  meet  old  faces,  and  to  re- 
sume old  habits.  Like  many  wanderers 
before  and  since,  we  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appoinjted  ;  as,  during  the  twenty  months  we 
had  been  absent,  strict  conventual  rules  had 
been  developed.  So,  with  heavy  hearts,  we, 
who  had  shared  so  many  privations — and 
nothing  endears  persons  more  to  each  other, 
— bade  each  other  good-by  in  the  corridor  of 
the  abbey  ;  to  meet  henceforth  as  strangers, 
and  to  pass  each  other  without  even  exchang- 
ing glances  ;  for  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  convent  rule." 

We  say  a  weariful  end  to  so  good  a  work. 
The  cold  room  and  friendless  solitude — no 
affectionate  reception — no  thanks — stepping 


into  complete  darkness  and  obscurity !  Even 
the  meanest  soldier  in  the  army  received  his 
country's  thanks.  Perhaps  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  such  labors  as  such  women  can  per- 
form, that  they  deny  themselves  wholly  and 
entirely,  not  only  the  more  pleasant  refresh- 
ments of  life,  its  comforts,  and  its  sweets, 
but  also  the  refreshments  of  human  society. 
One  thing  is  very  clear  in  the  perusal  of  this 
volume — so  excellent  and  wise  a  woman  as 
Miss  Goodman  has  not  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  rightness  of  the  conventual  method ;  her 
soul  is  too  large  to  be  satisfied  with  the  little 
sampler  work  of  the  mere  nunnery  ;  and  her 
creed  is  too  broad  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
cold  ritual  of  observance  prescribed  by  her 
order.  But  her  book  is  beyond  all  argu- 
ment. Who  and  what  are  we  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  self-denying  piety  and  devoted- 
ness  ?  AVe  can  debate  with  bigots,  and  evea 
have  no  objection  to  try  to  twist  a  scorpion 
thong  for  them.  But  before  the  •*  love  that 
never  faileth,"  what  can  we  do  but  for  the 
time,  at  any  rate,  bid  our  "  tongues  to  cease," 
and  our  "  knowledge  to  vanish  away," 


Anna  Seward  and  George  Hardinob. 

— Celebrities  in  their  day :  the  lady,  with  littlo 
vitality  of  her  own,  but  consij;ncd  to  "  a  lasting 
tomb  "  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Biofjraphy ;  the  gentle- 
man with  even  less, — eighty  years  ago  a  Welsh 
judge,  a  humorist,  and  a  small  essayist,  but  still 
disinterrable  from  the  dust  of  four  octavo  vol- 
umes. My  father,  who  died  in  1815,  a  septua- 
genarian, told  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  wherein 
they  figured,  as  related  to  him  by  the  lady  her- 
self; and  having  now  overlived  his  date  by  four- 
teen years,  I  begin  to  think  it  should  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  so  frail  a  tradition.  Let  mo  pre- 
mise that  he  knew  both  its  actors,  as  he  did  most 
of  the  literati  and  cc  of  his  time ;  that  he  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  no  mean  poet.  But 
to  his  story  : — 

One  afternoon  Miss  Seward  received  a  card, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hardinge,  in  passing 
through  Lichfield,  desired  to  pay  his  respects  to 
a  lady  so  distinguished,  etc.,  ett^  which  was  as 
complinientarily  acknowledjjed  by  an  invitation 
to  "  a  dish  of  tea."  Mr.  Hardinge  presented 
hittiself  accordingly;  and,  the  souchong  being 
removed,  abruptly,  and  apropos  de  rien,  asked 
her  had  she  ever  heard  Milton  read  ?  The  Para- 
dise Lost  was  produced,  and  opened  at  a  ven- 
ture ;  the  judge  jumped  upon  the  table,  and  read 
some  pages,  not  to  her  astonishment  only,  but 
to  her  profound  admiration.  "Never,"  said 
Miss  Seward  to  my  father,  "  never  before  did  I 
hear    Milton    read,    and    never    since."      As 
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abruptly,  her  visitant  closed  the  volume,  do- 
scendeci  from  the  table,  made  his  bow,  and  with- 
out a  word  disappeared. 

But  the  story  did  not  end  here.  The  next 
morning  a  pacquet  was  transmitted  to  Miss- 
Seward,  enclosing  an  elaborate  critique  on  tho 
English  Homer,  and  with  it  a  most  delicate 
(life-size)  pattern  of  a  lady's  shoe,  with  a  note 
attached — that  Mr.  Hardinge  had  imagined  this 
to  be  the  faithful  model  of  Miss  Seward's  foot, 
and  begged  her  to  satisfy  him  of  the  correctness 
of  his  fancy.  "  0(miue!"  exclaimed  tlic  poet- 
ess, disclosing  to  my  father  an  inch  or  so  of 
ankle  not  exactly  Cinderillan  in  its  propor- 
tions. 

My  tradition,  if  admitted  into  "  N.  &  Q."  is 
likely  to  induce  three  questions:  Did  my  father 
relate  it  to  me?  Did  Miss  Seward  relate  it  to 
him  ?  Did  it  occur  as  she  related  it  ?  To  the 
first  of  these  I  reply  yes,  on  my  own  personal 
credit;  to  t!»c  second,  yes,  on  my  trust  in  my 
father's  veraciousness ;  to  the  thiid,  that  I  leave 
it  with  the  readers  of  Jemmy  Boswcll. 

— Notes  and  Queries.  Old  Mem. 


The  manuscript  of  the  Farewell  Address  of 
General  Washington  is  owned  by  James  Len- 
nox, Esq.,  of  New  York,  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  for  $2,500,  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Claypoole,  of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  paper  it 
originally  appeared,  September  19,  1796. 
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From  The  Englishwoman's  Journal. 
GOVERNOR  WINTHROP'S  WIFE. 

In  the  histories,  the  romances,  and  the 
legends  of  Massachusetts,  there  appears  one 
name  peculiarly  representative  of  the  old 
colonial  times — that  of  Governor  Winthrop. 
If  we  mistake  not,  he  is  alluded  to  in  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne's  "  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  ; "  and  Winthrop  is  the  typical  name 
of  one  of  the  immaculate  heroes  of  the  au- 
thoress of  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World."  As 
an  historical  character,  he  occupies  the  proud 
position  of  having  been  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England  and  the  head  of 
the  little  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  *'  It  was  a  merciful  Providence,"  says 
his  wife's  biographer,  *  "  that  such  a  man  as 
John  Winthrop  embarked  in  the  perilous 
undertaking  of  planting  an  English  Chris- 
tian colony  in  the  American  wilderness.  To 
eminent  piety  he  added  political  sagacity, 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  counsel,  persua- 
flive  eloquence,  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  infant  state,  with  great  firm- 
ness of  character,  all  which  highly  fitted  him 
to  preside  over  the  new  plantation,  where 
peculiar  difiiculties  and  trials  had  to  be  en- 
countered, and  society  almost  to  be  formed 
anew.  His  gifts  as  a  statesman  were  indeed 
such  as  would  have  rendered  him  a  meet  as- 
sociate of  such  men  as  Prynne,  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  others  who  figured  so  illus- 
triously in  England  in  the  times  of  the  civil 
wars." 

The  short  sketch  of  his  wife  given  in  Mr. 
Anderson's  book  possesses  a  quaint  and  ten- 
der interest  from  the  love-letters  which  passed 
between  the  pair  during  the  time  they  were 
separated  by  the  broad  Atlantic — a  gulf  so 
terrible  in  those  days  of  small  sailing  ships, 
that  we  wonder  in  our  modern  days  how  such 
separations  were  endured.  Margaret  Tindal 
was  born  about  the  year  1590,  and  married 
to  Winthrop  when  she  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  he  being  a  Sufiblk  gentleman,  come  of 
an  ancient  family  of  good  estate,  and  bred  a 
lawyer.  Winthrop  had  been  twice  married, 
the  fii'st  time  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
and  three  months  old  ;  but  his  early  domes- 
tie  history  must  have  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate, since  at  the  time  of  his  wedding  Mar- 
garet Tindal  he  was  but  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  had  several  children,  to  whom  Mrs.  Win- 

*  '*  Memorable  Women  of  the  Puritan  Times." 
By  the  Kev.  James  Anderson.    Blackie. 


throp  proved  a  tender  and  conscientious  step- 
mother ;  sons  of  her  own  were  also  born  to 
her — Adam,  Stephen,  and  Deane.  As  her 
letters  to  Winthrop  furnish  most  of  the  de- 
tails known  of  her  life,  there  is  little  to  say 
of  her  early  married  years,  except  in  inter- 
vals when  his  legal  business  called  him  to 
London.  Her  first  extant  letter  was  proba- 
bly written  in  1624  or  1625,  and  the  second 
in  1628.  They  are  sent  from  Suffolk  to  him 
in  London,  and  are  full  of  beautiful  tender- 
ness and  piety : — 

"  Most  dear  and  loving  Husband.— I 
cannot  express  my  love  to  you,  as  I  flesire, 
in  these  poor,  lifeless  lines  ;  but  I  do  heart- 
ily wish  you  did  see  my  heart,  how  true  and 
faithful  it  is  to  you,  and  how  much  I  do  de- 
sire to  be  always  with  you,  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
comfort  of  your  presence,  and  those  helps 
from  you  in  spiritual  and  temporal  duties, 
which  I  am  so  unfit  to  perform  without  you. 
It  makes  me  to  see  the  want  of  you,  and 
wish  myself  with  you.  But  I  desire  we  may 
be  guided  in  all  our  ways  by  God,  who  is 
able  to  direct  us  for  the  best ;  and  so  I  will 
wait  with  patience  upon  him,  who  is  all-suffi- 
cient for  me.  I  shall  not  need  to  write  much 
to  you  at  this  time.  My  brother  Gostling 
can  tell  you  anything  by  word  of  mouth.  I 
praise  God,  we  are  all  here  in  health,  as  you 
left  us,  and  are  glad  to  hear  the  same  of  you 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  friends  at  London. 
My  mother  and  myself  remember  our  best 
love  to  you  and  all  the  rest.  Our  children 
remembor  their  duty  to  you.  And  thus,  de- 
siring to  be  remembered  in  yoy.r  prayers,  I 
bid  my  husband  good-night.  Little  Samuel 
thinks  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.to  bed  ;  and  so 
I  beseech  the  Lord  to  keep  you  in  safety,  and 
us  all  here.  Farewell,  my  sweet  husband. 
Your  obedient  wife, 

"  Margahet  Winthrop." 

"  My  most  sweet  Husband,  —  How 
dearly  welcome  thy  kind  letter  was  to  me, 
I  am  not  able  to  express.  The  sweetness  of 
it  did  much  refresh  me.  What  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  a  wife  than  to  hear  of  the  wel- 
fare of  her  best  beloved,  and  how  he  is  pleased 
with  her  poor  endeavors !  I  blush  to  hear 
myself  commended,  knowing  my  own  wants. 
But  it  is  your  love  that  conceives  the  best,  and 
makes  all  things  seem  better  than  they  are. 
I  wish  that  I  may  always  be  pleasing  to  thee, 
and  that  those  comforts  we  have  in  each 
other  may  be  daily  increased,  as  far  as  they 
be  pleasing  to  God.  I  will  use  that  speech 
to  thee  that  Abigail  did  to  David,  I  will  be 
a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  my  lord.  I  will 
do  any  service  wherein  I  may  please  my  good 
husband.     I  confess  I  cannot  do  enough  for 
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thee,  but  thou  art  pleased  to  accept  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  rest  contented. 

"  I  have  many  reasons  to  make  me  love 
thee,  whereof  I  will  name  two  :  first,  because 
thou  lovest  God ;  and,  secondly,  because 
that  thou  lovest  me.  If  these  two  were  want- 
ing, all  the  rest  would  be  eclipsed.  But  I 
must  leave  this  discourse,  and  go  about  my 
household  affairs.  I  am  a  bad  housewife  to 
be  so  long  from  them  ;  but  I  must  needs 
borrow  a  little  time  to  talk  with  thee,  my 
sweetheart.  The  term  is  more  than  half 
done.  I  hope  thy  business  draws  to  an  end. 
It  will  be  but  two  or  three  weeks  before  I 
see  thee,  though  they  be  long  ones.  God 
will  bring  us  together  in  his  good  time ;  for 
which  time  I  shall  pray.  I  thank  the  Lord, 
we  are  all  in  health.  We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  so  good  news  of  our  son  Henry.  The 
Lord  make  us  thankful  for  all  his  mercies  to 
us  and  ours !  And  thus,  with  my  mother's 
and  my  own  best  love  to  yourself  and  all  the 
rest,  I  shall  leave  scribbling.  The  weather 
being  cold,  makes  me  make  haste.  Fare- 
well, ray  good  husband.  The  Lord  keep 
thee  !    Your  obedient  wife, 

"  Margaret  "Winthrop." 

From  the  favorable  reports  brought  to 
England  of  the  new  plantation  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  where  those  who  held  Puritan 
tenets  might  enjoy  a  liberty  of  conscience 
denied  to  them  in  England,  Winthrop  joined 
"  The  London  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,"  and  embarked  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  the  concern.  When  in  1629-30 
a  considerable  emigration  took  place,  more 
important  than  the  previous  ones,  he  entered 
with  zeal  into  the  undertaking ;  and,  "  be- 
ing well  known  in  his  own  county  of  Suffolk, 
and  well  approved  for  his  piety,  liberality, 
wisdom,  and  gravity,  he  was  extremely  use- 
ful in  promoting  it,  and  eventually  headed 
it."  These  emigrants  were  persons  of  edu- 
cation, of  large  landed  estates,  and  of  good 
family  conneetions.  Some  of  them  were 
allied  by  marriage  to  the  aristocracy ;  some 
of  them  were  among  the  principal  gentry  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
all  belonged ;  while  the  divines  were  all  men 
of  acknowledged  abilities  and  learned  in  the 
mother  country  —  university  graduates  — 
Cambridge  having  been  their  Alma  Mater. 
At  this  time  Winthrop's  income  was  about 
£700  a  year,  equal,  says  the  biographer,  to 
at  least  £7,000  in  our  day  ;  he  was  happy  in 
his  domestic  relations,  and  from  his  talents 
and  condition  in  life  might  reasonably  as- 
pire  to  the  most  honorable  and  profitable 


offices  in  the  state.  Yet  he  decided  to  quit 
all  these  actual  possible  goods,  and  to  emi- 
grate under  conditions  which  we  can  hardly 
realize.  For  Natal  or  Vancouver's  Island 
are  neither  so  distant  or  so  unknown  as  was 
Massachusetts  then. 

Until  the  time  of  his  embarkation  for 
America,  Winthrop  continued  to  make  fre- 
quent journeys  to  London  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  projected  new  plantation. 
He  was  elected  governor  before  the  com- 
pany started ;  and  having  obtained  a  royal 
charter  which  sanctioned  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  secured  its  rights,  and  author- 
ized the  Government  to  be  administered 
within  the  territory,  he  contemplated  em- 
barking in  the  spring  of  1630.  To  prepare 
Mrs.  Winthrop's  mind  for  leaving  England 
and  for  going  out  to  plant  the  New  World 
with  civilized  and  Christian  men,  was  now 
the  strenuous  aim  of  her  husband.  To  a 
woman  dwelling  in  the  pastoral  flats  of  Suf- 
folk it  must  have  seemed  a  desperate  un- 
dertaking. He  gave  her  all  the  information 
he  could  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  his 
son  John,  at  Groton,  dated  October  9th, 
1629,  he  says :  "  I  have  sent  down  all  the 
late  news  from  New  England ;  I  would  have 
some  of  you  read  it  to  your  mother."  He 
assured  her  that  to  better  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  her  and  her  children  was  one  of 
the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  engage 
in  this  American  enterprise.  "  For  ray  care 
of  thee  and  thine  I  will  say  nothing.  The 
Lord  knows  my  heart  that  it  was  one  great 
motive  to  draw  me  into  this  course.  The 
Lord  prosper  mo  in  it,  as  I  desire  the  pros- 
perity of  thee  and  thine.  For  this  end  I 
purpose  to  leave  £1,500  with  thy  friends,  if 
I  can  sell  my  lands  which  I  am  now  about, 
but  as  yet  have  done  nothing." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  was  not  to  sail  with  him. 
The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  at  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  the  sailing  of  the  emigrants 
she  would  be  near  her  confinement ;  and  her 
husband  was  to  take  all  his  children  with 
him,  except  his  eldest  son,  John.  In  the 
prospect  of  this  separation  she  therefore 
sorely  needed  tender  and  comforting  words, 
which  were  not  wanting.  Says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  January  31,  1630  :  "  I  must  now 
begin  to  prepare  thee  for  our  long  parting, 
which  grows  very  near.  I  know  not  how  to 
deal  with  thee  by  arguments,  for  if  thou  wert 
as  wise  and  patient  as  ever  woman  was,  yet 
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it  must  needs  be  a  great  trial  to  thee,  and 
the  greater  because  I  am  so  dear  to  thee. 
That  which  I  must  chiefly  look  at  in  thee  for 
a  ground  of  contentment  is  thy  godliness. 
If  now  the  Lord  be  thy  God,  thou  raust^how 
it  by  trusting  in  him,  and  resigning  thyself 
quietly  to  his  good  pleasure.  If  now  Christ 
be  thy  husband,  thou  must  show  what  sure 
and  sweet  intercourse  is  between  him  and 
thy  soul,  when  it  shall  be  no  hard  thing  for 
thee  to  part  with  an  earthly,  mortal,  infirm 
husband  for  his  sake.  .  .  .  The  best  course 
is  to  turn  all  our  reasons  and  discourse  into 
prayers,  for  he  can  only  help  who  is  Lord  of 
sea  and  land,  and  hath  sole  power  of  life  and 
death." 

Other  letters  he  wrote  her  in  the  same 
strain,  one  of  which  ends,  "  Farewell,  the 
Lord  bless  thee  and  all  thy  company  !  Com- 
mend me  to  all,  and  to  all  our  good  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  remember  Monday,  be- 
tween five  and  six."  The  reference  in  the 
close  is  to  a  solemn  compact  made  between 
the  writer  and  his  wife,  that  so  long  as  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  his  journeys  to  London,  or  of  his 
removal  to  America,  they  should  set  aside 
the  particular  hour  specified  on  the  Monday 
and  Friday  of  every  week  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  prayer  for  one  another. 

About  this  time  Winthrop  and  his  in- 
tended fellow-emigrants  were  entertained  by 
their  friends  at  a  farewell  dinner,  at  which 
he  was  so  afi'ected  at  the  prospect  of  parting 
from  them,  and  from  his  native  country,  that 
the  strong  man  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  set  them  all  a-weeping.  He  finally  went 
to  Southampton,  at  that  time  a  port  of  great 
commerce,  to  embark  on  board  the  Arhella 
for  America.  From  Southampton,  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  a  letter,  dated  March  14,  1630, 
saying,  "  Mine  only  best  beloved,  I  now  sa- 
lute thee  from  Southampton,  where,  by  the 
Lord's  mercy,  we  are  all  safe  j  but  the  winds 
have  been  such  as  our  ships  are  not  yet 
come.  .  .  .  And  now,  my  dear  wife,  what 
shall  I  say  to  thee.  I  am  full  of  matter  and 
affection  towards  thee,  but  want  time  to  ex- 
press it."  Again,  on  the  28th,  he  writes, 
"  Commend  me  to  all  our  good  friends,  as  I 
wrote  in  my  former  letter,  and  be  comforta- 
ble and  trust  in  the  Lord  j  my  dear  wife, 
pray,  pray.  He  is  our  God  and  Father ;  we 
are  in  covenant  with  him,  and  he  will  not 
OiASt  us  off."     In  another  letter  from  ship- 


board, he  says,  "  Our  boys  are  well  and 
cheerful,  and  have  no  mind  of  home.  They 
lie  both  with  me,  and  sleep  as  soundly  in  a 
rug  (for  we  use  no  sheets  here)  as  ever  they 
did  at  Groton,  and  so  I  do  myself  (I  praise 
God).  The  wind  hath  been  against  us  this 
week  and  more,  but  this  day  it  has  come  fair 
to  the  north,  so  we  are  preparing,  by  God's 
assistance,  to  set  sail  in  the  morning."  The 
fleet,  carrying  this  little  colony,  numbered 
eleven  ships,  of  whom,  however,  seven  were 
delayed  for  a  fortnight.  We  are,  in  all  our 
eleven  ships,  about  700  persons,  passengers, 
and  240  cows,  and  about  sixty  horses.  The 
ship  which  went  from  Plymouth  carried 
about  140  persons,  and  the  ship  which  goes 
from  Bristol  carrieth  about  eighty  persons. 
And  now,  my  sweet  soul,  I  must  once  again 
take  my  last  farewell  of  thee  in  Old  England. 
It^oeth  very  near  to  my  heart  to  leave  thee ; 
but  I  know  to  whom  I  have  committed  thee, 
even  to  Him  who  loves  thee  much  better 
than  any  husband  can.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  it  re- 
fresheth  my  heart  to  think  that  I  shall  yet 
again  see  thy  sweet  face  in  the  land  of  the 
living — that  lovely  countenance  that  I  have 
so  much  delighted  in,  and  beheld  with  so 
great  content.  I  have  hitherto  been  so  taken 
up  with  business,  as  I  could  seldom  look 
back  to  my  former  happiness  j  but  now, 
when  I  shall  be  at  some  leisure,  I  shall  not 
avoid  the  remembrance  of  thee,  nor  the  grief 
for  thy  absence.  Thou  hast  thy  share  with 
me,  but  I  hope  the  course  we  have  agreed 
upon  will  be  some  ease  to  us  both.  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  at  five  of  the  clock  at 
night,  we  shall  meet  in  spirit  till  we  meet  in 
person.  Yet,  if  all  these  hopes  should  fail, 
blessed  be  our  God,  that  we  are  assured  we 
shall  meet  one  day,  if  not  as  husband  and 
wife,  yet  in  a  better  condition.  Let  that 
stay  and  comfort  thy  heart.  Neither  can 
the"  sea  drown  thy  husband,  nor  enemies  de- 
stroy, nor  any  adversity  deprive  thee  of  thy 
husband  and  children.  Therefore,  I  will 
only  take  thee  now  and  my  sweet  children  in 
mine  arms,  and  kiss  and  embrace  you  all, 
and  do  leave  you  with  my  God.  Farewell, 
farewell,  I  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

His  last  letter  is  dated  from  the  Arbdla, 
while  she  lay  at  anchor  off  Yarmouth,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  dated  April  3d : — 

"  My  Love,  my  Joy,  my  faithful  One, 
.  .  .  This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written 
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to  thee  since  I  came  to  Hampton,  in  requi- 
tal of  those  two  I  received  from  thee,  which 
I  do  often  read  with  much  delight,  appre- 
hending so  much  love  and  sweet  affection 
in  them,  as  I  am  never  satisfied  with  read- 
ing, nor  can  read  them  without  tears ;  but 
■whether  they  proceed  from  joy,  sorrow,  or 
desire,  or  from  that  consent  of  affection, 
which  I  always  hold  with  thee,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. Ah,  my  dear  heart,  I  ever  held  thee 
in  high  esteem,  as  thy  love  and  goodness 
hath  well  deserved  ;  but,  if  it  be  possible,  I 
shall  yet  prize  thy  virtue  at  a  greater  rate, 
and  long  more  to  enjoy  thy  sweet  society 
than  ever  before.  I  am  sure  thou  art  not 
short  of  me  in  this  desire.  Let  us  pray 
hard,  and  pray  in  faith,  and  our  God  in  his 
good  time  will  accomplish  our  desire.  Oh, 
how  loath  am  I  to  bid  thee  farewell !  but, 
since  it  must  be,  farewell,  my  sweet  love, 
farewell.  Farewell,  my  dear  children  and 
family.  The  Lord  bless  you  all,  and  grant 
me  to  see  your  faces  once  again.  Come,  my 
dear,  take  him  and  let  him  rest  in  thine  arm, 
who  will  ever  remain  thy  faithful  husband, 
"John  Winthrop." 

We  must  now  follow  Governor  Winthrop 
to  the  New  World,  on  the  shores  of  which 
he  landed  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  Salem, 
where  shortly  before  Endicott  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  first  town  in  Massachu- 
setts. They  came  upon  evil  times ;  in  the 
previous  winter  disease  and  death  had  been 
raging  among  the  colonists,  and  eighty  out 
of  about  three  hundred  had  died,  while 
many  of  those  still  living  were  weak  and 
sickly.  Not  altogether  liking  Salem,  the 
new-comers  dispersed  and  planted  them- 
selves at  Charlestown,  and  at  suitable  sites 
adjoining  ;  and  from  Charlestown  Winthrop 
dated  his  first  letter  to  his  wife,  on  July  16th, 
sent  home  probably  by  the  first  ship  which 
returned  to  England.  He  leaves  it  to  the 
bearer  to  give  her  detailed  information  of 
the  unfortunate  state  of  the  colony,  and 
promises  that  she  shall  receive  the  full  par- 
ticulars in  a  letter  which  he  is  to  send  to  his 
"  brother  Downing  by  some  of  the  last 
ships."  He  expects  to  see  her  the  following 
spring  on  the  American  shores.  This  letter 
tells  her  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Henry  (by  his  fii-st  wife)  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  accidentally 
left  behind  him  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
who  came  to  America  in  another  vessel,  and 
■was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a  small  creek 
at  Salem,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  very  day  on 
which  he  landed. 


The  prevalence  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
which  carried  off  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  colonists,  and  interrupted  the 
survivors  in  their  building  operations,  was 
still  the  burden  of  the  information  which 
Mrs.  "Winthrop  continued  to  receive  from 
New  England.  Winthrop  and  his  children, 
however,  escaped ;  and  as  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  this  sickness  had  been  caused 
bv  insufficient  and  unwholesome  diet  at  sea, 
he  would  have  her,  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged thereby,  to  take  this  as  a  lesson,  that 
on  coming  out  she  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food 
was  provided. 

Mrs.  Winthrop's  whole  soul  was  naturally 
set  upon  going  out  to  join  her  husband. 
She  writes  thus  in  May  or  June,  1631,  to 
her  step-son,  John,  who  had  been  left  in 
England : — 

"  My  dear  Son, — Blessed  be  our  good 
God,  who  hath  not  failed  us,  but  hath  given 
us  cause  of  most  unspeakable  joy,  for  the 
good  news  which  we  ha^ve  heard  out  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  with  me 
before  thy  letters  came  to  my  hands,  but 
brought  me  no  letter.  He  speaks  very  well 
of  things  there,  so  as  my  heart  and  thoughts 
are  there  already.  I  want  but  means  to  carry 
my  body  after  them.  I  am  now  fully  per- 
suaded, that  it  is  the  place  wherein  God  will 
have  us  to  settle  ;  and  I  beseech  him  to  fit 
us  for  it,  that  we  may  be  instruments  of  his 
glory  there.  This  news  came  very  seasona- 
bly to  me,  being  possessed  with  much  grief 
for  thee,  hearing  how  things  went  concern- 
ing thy  wife's  jointure.  But  now  I  have 
cast  off  that,  and  hope  God  will  turn  all  to 
the  best.  If  thou  canst  but  send  me  over 
when  Mr.  Wilson  goeth  back,  I  shall  be 
very,  very  glad  of  his  company.  If  thy 
manifold  employments  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  go  with  me,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  it  j 
for  I  would  be  glad  to  carry  all  my  company 
with  me.  But  I  will  not  say  any  more  of 
this  till  I  hear  from  thee,  how  things  maybe 
done.  I  pray  consider  of  it,  and  give  me 
the  best  council  you  can.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
now  in  London,  and  promised  me  to  come 
and  see  you.  He  cannot  yet  persuade  his 
wife  to  go,  for  all  this  pains  he  hath  taken 
to  come  and  fetch  her.  I  marvel  what  met- 
tle she  is  made  of.  Sure  she  will  yield  at 
last,  or  else  we  shall  want  him  exceedingly 
in  New  England.  I  desire  to  hear  what 
news  my  brother  Downing  hath ;  for  my 
husband  writ  but  little  to  me,  thinking  we 
had  been  on  our  voyage.  And  thus,  with 
my  love  to  thyself,  my  daughter,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  good  friends,  I  desire  the  Lord 
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to  bless  and  keep  you,  and  rest,  your  loving 
mother,  Margaret  Winthrop. 

"  I  received  the  things  you  sent  down  by 
the  carrier  this  week,  and  thank  my  daugh- 
ter for  my  band." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  sailed  from  England  in 
August,  1631,  in  the  ship  Lion.  She  had 
for  her  fellow-passengers  her  step-son,  John, 
and  his  wife  Mary,  and  her  own  four  chil- 
dren— Stephen,  Dean,  Samuel,  and  Anne. 
John  Eliot,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians,  was  also  on  board, 
and  other  families,  consisting  in  all  of  about 
sixty  persons.  They  had  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  lost  none  of  their  number  except 
two  children,  one  of  which  was  little  Anne 
Winthrop,  aged  a  year  and  a  half,  who  died 
after  they  had  been  a  week  at  sea.  The 
voyage  lasted  ten  weeks.  They  reached 
Natascot  on  the  2d  of  November ;  and  on 
the  3d  the  wind  being  contrary,  the  vessel 
stopped  at  Long  Island.  Modern  readers 
will  remember  that  here  it  was  that  poor 
Margaret  Fuller  was  drowned,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  later.  Between  Governor 
Winthrop's  wife  and  the  intellectual  heroine 
of  Massachusetts,  what  a  strange  gulf!  Such 
touches  of  vivid  contrast  mark  the  change 
of  nations  more  sharply  than  an  historical 
essay. 

At  Long  Island  John  Winthrop  went  on 
shore,  and  in  the  evening  the  Governor 
came  on  board,  and  husband  and  wife  were 
reunited.  The  next  morning,  the  wind  be- 
coming favorable,  the  ship  again  set  sail, 
and  cast  anchor  before  Boston. 

When  Mrs.  Winthrop  landed,  the  infant 
colony  did  its  best  to  show  her  honor.  The 
ship  fired  seven  cannon  shot ;  the  "  captains 
with  their  companies,  in  arms,  formed  a 
guard  to  attend  them,  and  honored  them 
with  volleys  of  shot  and  the  firing  of  three 
artillery  pieces."  The  people  from  the  ad- 
joining plantation  sent  abundant  stores  of 
provisions,  as  fat  hogs,  kids,  venison,  poul- 
try, geese,  and  partridges,  so  that  the  simple 
resources  of  gunpowder  and  cookery  were 
brought  into  play  with  much  efi'ect.  "  The 
like  joy,"  says  her  husband,  "  and  manifesta- 
tions of  love  had  never  been  seen  before  in 
New  England.  It  was  a  great  marvel  that 
so  much  people  and  such  store  of  provisions 
could  be  gathered  together  at  so  few  hours' 
warning."  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  observed  at  Boston  for 


Mrs.  Winthrop's  safe  arrival,  and  on  the 
17th,  Bradford,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
came  to  Boston  to  ofier  congratulations  at 
the  wooden  house  two  stories  high,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  first  lady  in  the 
colony. 

Her  high  position  was  worthily  occupied. 
"  She  was  perhaps  wellnigh  as  useful  in  a 
private  way  as  he  was  in  his  more  public 
and  extended  sphere.  She  sustained  and 
cheered  him  amidst  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ship, and  toils  and  dangers  and  sacrifice, 
that  had  to  be  encountered  amidst  the  for- 
ests of  the  New  World."  When  jealousy 
and  suspicion  occasionally  dogged  him,  as  it 
does  all  public  men,  "  he  had  the  comfort  to 
know  that  in  his  own  home  there  was  one 
always  the  same,  always  true  to  him,  who- 
ever else  might  be  faithless  or  change  ;  and 
sustained  by  her  presence  and  sympathy, 
he  maintained  his  tranquillity,  undisturbed 
by  the  fickleness  of  others,  and  continued 
unceasingly  in  his  exertions  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  plantation,  even  when  these 
exertions  were  undervalued  or  ill  requited." 

Though  brought  up  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of  life  that 
wealth  could  provide,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
throp now  denied  themselves  many  of  these, 
which  even  in  the  colony  they  might  have 
had,  that  they  might  set  before  others  an 
example  of  Christian  frugality  and  modera- 
tion, and  might  exercise  a  more  abundant 
liberality  towards  those  who  were  in  need. 
They  supplied  almost  daily  some  of  their 
neighbors  with  food  from  their  table.  Their 
house  was  a  temple  of  piety,  and  no  family 
was  more  regular  than  theirs  in  attendance 
upon  the  duties  of  public  worship. 

In  the  theological  controversies  which 
shook  the  colony  in  its  early  days  she  took 
no  part ;  but  her  husband  was  involved  in 
the  proceedings  which  were  entered  into 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  party,  who 
happened  at  one  time  to  enjoy  popular  favor. 
The  story  of  these  commotions  is  well  told 
in  the  same  book  from  which  this  little  me- 
moir has  been  abridged,  and  to  it  we  refer 
the  reader. 

The  following  note,  dated  "  Sad  Boston, 
1637,"  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Win- 
throp, shows  the  wife's  mingled  feelings : — 

"  Dear  in  my  Thoughts, — I  blush  to  think 
how  much  I  have  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  my  love  to  you.    Sad  thoughts 
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possess  my  spirits,  and  I  cannot  repulse 
them  ;  which  makes  me  unfit  for  anything, 
wondering  what  the  Lord  means  by  all  these 
troubles  among  us.  Sure  I  am  that  all  shall 
work  to  the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  or 
rather  are  loved  of  him.  I  know  he  will 
bring  light  out  of  obscurity,  and  make  his 
righteousness  shine  forth  as  clear  as  the 
noonday.  Yet  I  find  in  myself  an  adverse 
spirit,  and  a  trembling  heart,  not  so  willing 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as  I  desire, 
There  is  a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pull 
up  that  which  is  planted,  which  I  could  de- 
sire might  not  be  yet.  But  the  Lord  know- 
eth  what  is  best,  and  his  will  be  done.  But 
I  will  write  no  more.  Hoping  to  see  thee 
to-morrow,  my  best  afiections  being  com- 
mended to  yourself,  the  rest  of  our  friends  at 
Newton,  I  commit  thee  to  God.  Your  lov- 
ing wife, 

"  Makgaeet  Winthrop." 


Mrs.  Winthrop  lived  sixteen  years  after 
her  emigration.  She  died  in  1646  of  an  epi- 
demic sickness  prevalent  among  Indians, 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  alike,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  It  first  seized  its  vic- 
tims by  a  cold,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
slight  fever.  Such  as  were  bled  and  used 
cooling  drinks  died ;  those  who  had  recourse 
to  invigorating  and  cherishing  remedies  for 
the  most  part  recovered,  and  that  in  a  few 
days.  No  family  quite  escaped  it,  though 
few  died ;  but  among  these,  "  in  this  sick- 
ness, the  Governor's  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Tindal,  Knight,  left  this  world  for  a 
better,  being  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  a 
woman  of  singular  virtue,  prudence,  modesty, 
and  piety,  and  especially  beloved  and  hon- 
ored of  all  the  country."  She  fell  sick  on 
the  13th  of  June  in  the  afternoon,  and  died 


the  next  morning.  On  the  morrow  she  was 
carried  to  the  grave  amidst  the  deep  sorrow 
of  her  husband  and  family,  and  the  regrets 
of  the  colony.  Her  place  of  sepulture  was 
on  the  north  side  of  that  field  which  Win- 
throp's  company  had  selected  as  a  burying- 
place  soon  after  their  arrival.  It  still  exists, 
and  is  known  as  the  "  Stone  Chapel  Grave- 
yard," where  many  of  the  early  Puritans  were 
laid  to  rest. 

This  quaint  little  history  of  a  Puritan  ma- 
tron has  reminded  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  of  family  piety  ever 
beheld,  not  far  from  the  very  part  of  Eng- 
land whence  the  Winthrops  emigrated  two 
hundred  years  ago.  In  an  old  church  at 
Colchester  are  some  antique  monuments  and 
brasses  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sears,  or 
Sayers.  Rufis,  doublets,  and  trunk  hose, 
mark  the  date  of  some  of  these,  and  black 
letter  inscriptions  carry  back  the  reader  far- 
ther still  into  the  middle  ages  of  England. 
But  a  couple  of  centuries  back  the  Sears  dia^ 
appear — the  old  church  knew  them  no  more. 
Only  on  a  modern  brass  plate  let  into  the 
wall  are  the  names,  the  ages,  and  the  places 
of  burial,  of  a  line  of  Sayers  who  died  in 
New  England  ;  some  lie  at  Mount  Auburn, 
some  here,  some  there,  in  localities  weH 
known  to  us  through  American  history  and 
romance — and  underneath  are  words  whose 
exact  arrangement  we  cannot  recall,  but 
which  tell  how  a  living  son  of  New  England 
had  piously  sought  out  the  half-obliterated 
tombs  of  his  forefathers,  and  since  the 
"  graves  of  the  household  "  were  scattered 
far  away  upon  the  shores  of  another  conti- 
nent, he  had  at  least  brought  the  record  oi 
their  memories  home. 


The  Soul  Made  Visible. — Every  one 
knows  that  in  every  human  face  tlicre  is  an 
impalpable,  immaterial  something,  which  we 
call  "  expression,"  which  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
"  the  soul  made  visible."  Where  minds  live  in 
the  region  of  pure  thoughts  and  happy  emotions, 
the  felicities  and  sanctities  of  the  inner  temple 
shine  out  through  the  mortal  tenement,  and 
play  over  it  like  lambent  flame.  The  incense 
makes  the  whole  altar  sweet ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand what  the  poet  means  when  he  says  that — 

"  Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 


On  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  lead  a  gor- 
mandizing, sordid,  or  licentious  life,  and  still 
wear  a  countenance  hallowed  and  sanctified  with 
a  halo  of  peace  and  joy.  Around  such  great 
manufacturinjij  towns  as  Birmingham  in  Eng- 
land, or  Pittsburg  in  this  country,  where  bitu- 
minous coal  is  used,  you  will  find  the  roses  in 
the  flower-beds  and  the  strawberries  and  grapes 
on  the  vines  blackened  and  defiled  by  a  foul 
deposit  from  a  tiiousand  chimneys.  Tims  do 
obscene,  profane,  and  irreverent  men  scatter 
their  grime  and  stench  upon  the  innocence  and 
beauty  around  them,  but  most  deeply  and  foully 
upon  themselves. — Horace  Mann. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
DISCOVERIES  IN  THE   SWISS  LAKES. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  surprising 
archscological  discoveries  made  of  late  years 
in  the  Swiss  Lakes  should  be  all  but  un- 
known in  this  country.  The  marvels  of 
tropical  Africa  would  appear  to  be  more  fa- 
miliar to  us  than  the  wonders  of  the  Lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Constance ;  and  people  who 
are  positively  excited  on  the  question  of  the 
exact  relationship  of  the  gorilla  to  the  hu- 
man race  seem  ignorant  or  careless  of  the 
fact  that  more  evidence  has  been  collected 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  during  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  respecting  the  most  ancient 
condition  of  mankind  than  was  ever  sus- 
pected to  exist  or  dreamed  of  before.  The 
peculiar  isolation  of  Switzerland  has,  per- 
haps, a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  singular 
want  of  curiosity  on  the  subject  that  pre- 
vails throughout  Europe.  The  Swiss  them- 
selves arc  loud  in  their  complaints  that,  while 
their  country  is  yearly  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  foreigners,  and  while  not  even  the 
ice  and  snow  on  their  mountain-peaks  are 
left  unexplored,  their  literature,  their  polit- 
ical state,  and  their  social  condition  create 
less  interest  than  those  of  the  smallest  Ger- 
man principality.  It  is  at  all  events  true 
that  the  wonderful  additions  to  archseological 
knowledge  to-  which  we  are  about  to  call  at- 
tention remain  a  secret  to  all  but  a  small 
circle,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  probably  gives  them  their  first 
chance  of  European  celebrity. 

The  peasants  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lakes  of  Switzerland  had  often  stated 
that,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  rows 
of  stakes  might  be  seen  through  the  water, 
emerging  from  the  mud  of  the  bed.  No  in- 
terest was,  however,  attracted  to  this  phe- 
nomenon till  about  eight  years  since.  At 
the  end  of  1853,  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  sank  considerably,  and  the  thrifty 
proprietors  of  land  on  the  bank  proceeded 
at  once  to  add  to  their  estates  the  portion 
of  the  lake-bed  left  bare,  by  constructing 
permanent  dykes  against  the  return  of  the 
water.  While  these  works  were  being  car- 
ried on,  a  row,  or  rather  a  system,  of  stakes 
was  discovered  at  some  little  depth  below 
the  surface.  Excavations  were  begun  at  this 
spot,  and  the  result  was  to  disinter  a  great 
variety  of  objects  which  proved  that  a  large 


number  of  human  beings  had  once  had  their 
dwellings  supported  over  the  water  by  the 
stakes.  Curiosity  having  been  once  aroused, 
researches  were  prosecuted  not  only  at 
Obemeilen,  where  the  first  discovery  was 
made,  but  all  over  Switzerland.  It  was 
gradually  established  that  the  mud  near  the 
shore  of  almost  every  single  Swiss  lake  sup- 
plied similar  evidence.  At  some  primeval 
period  a  population  of  very  considerable  den- 
sity was  shown  to  have  lived  in  huts  con- 
structed on  stages  which  rested  on  wooden 
supports  driven  into  the  bed,  just  as  the 
Malays  in  Borneo  and  the  Siamese  at  Bang- 
kok may  be  seen  living  to  this  day.  A  won- 
derful number  of  articles  pertaining  to  the 
daily  life  of  these  forgotten  races  have  been 
brought  to  light.  In  some  places,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  dwellings  have  been  preserved 
in  the  mud — the  floor  of  hardened  earth  and 
the  twisted  branches  and  bark  which  formed 
the  walls.  Arms  have  been  discovered  in 
great  quantities,  tools  from  saws  in  flint  to 
needles  in  bone,  ornaments,  children's  toys, 
the  remains  of  stored-up  fruit  of  various 
kinds — nay  even  a  cellar  or  receptacle  full  of 
corn,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  composed  of  bruised 
grain,  and  preserved  by  carbonization.  By 
the  side  of  these  relics  are  found  the  bones 
of  the  animals  whom  they  slew  in  the  chase, 
many  belonging  to  species  extinct  before  the 
rise  of  history  or  barely  mentioned  in  it. 
The  urus,  the  bison,  the  elk,  and  the  beaver, 
furnished  them  with  food  and  with  the  mate- 
rials for  some  of  their  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed utensils.  So  plentiful  and  perfect 
are  the  remains  found  in  the  Lakes  that  much 
more  has  been  learned  concerning  the  daily 
life  and  manners  of  men  whose  existence  was 
not  suspected  ten  years  ago,  than  is  known 
of  races  which  have  left  a  famous  name  in 
history  or  tradition. 

It  is  no  doubt  startling  at  first  sight  that 
these  archseological  treasures  should  have 
been  preserved  in  water  rather  than  on  land. 
But,  now  that  the  mud  has  given  up  its  con- 
tents, it  is  not  difiicult  for  us  to  understand 
the  service  it  has  rendered.  The  truth  is 
that  the  causes  which  help  to  conceal  from 
us  the  monuments  of  our  predecessors  oper- 
ate with  far  greater  energy  on  land  than  in 
water  such  as  fills  the  Swiss  Lakes.  The 
reason  why  the  relics  of  former  generations 
are  comparatively  scarce  is  not  that  they  are 
destroyed  so  much  as  that  they  are  buried. 
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Rubbish  and  dust  are,  in  short,  the  great 
obscurers  of  the  past.  When  successive  gen- 
erations continue  to  inhabit  the  same  spot, 
each  buries  not  only  the  bodies  but  the  whole 
life  of  its  predecessors.  Rome  is  built  on 
countless  strata  composed  of  former  cities, 
and  not  a  few  destroyed  Londons  support 
the  London  of  the  present  moment.  Even 
when  a  town  or  village  is  once  for  all  de- 
serted, the  process  of  destruction  is  rapid. 
Rain  and  wind  level  the  walls,  dust  is  whirled 
into  the  hollows,  buildings  melt  together,  and 
nothing  but  a  protuberance  on  the  plain  re- 
mains to  mark  the  side  of  a  Babylon  or  a 
Nineveh.  If,  then,  this  is  the  fate  of  cities 
built  in  stone  or  brick,  it  ceases  to  be  won- 
derful that  monuments  of  the  older  races 
who  made  their  dwellings  of  wood,  or,  still 
earlier,  of  wattled  branches,  should  have 
altogether  disappeared  on  land.  The  inter- 
est of  the  Swiss  discoveries  arises  from  the 
mitigation,  in  this  particular  instance,  of  the 
destroying  forces.  The  materials  and  con- 
tents of  the  huts  doubtless  sank  into  the 
lake  from  the  piles  on  which  they  rested, 
and  lay  on  the  bottom  in  an  undistinguish- 
able  heap.  The  belief,  indeed,  of  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  is  that  they  were  violently  de- 
stroyed at  various  epochs.  But  the  water 
into  which  they  fell  was  still  and  calm.  It 
did  not  wash  them  away,  but  year  after  year 
deposited  over  them  a  coat  of  mud,  infi- 
nitely thinner  and  softer  than  the  layers  of 
rubbish  which  cover  the  memorials  of  a  later 
time.  The  bed  of  each  of  these  Lakes  is 
known,  in  fact,  from  independent  observa- 
tions to  be  slowly  rising ;  and,  since  the  re- 
cent discoveries,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  calculate  the  rate  of  its  elevation,  so  as 
to  derive  approximately  the  age  of  the  re- 
mains from  the  depth  at  which  they  are 
found.  Some  fragments  of  a  Roman  con- 
struction in  the  lake  at  Yverdun,  of  which 
the  date  is  known,  have  supplied  the  basis 
of  a  calculation  which  has  carried  back  the 
existence  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  to  fifteen  centuries  at  the  least 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Swiss  antiquaries  would  not  be  men 
of  their  day  if  they  had  not  constructed  a 
minute  and  detailed  history  of  the  race  they 
have  unburied.  Their  pursuits,  their  relig- 
ions, and  their  revolutions  are  boldly  de- 
scribed by  their  discoverers.  Soberer  in- 
quirers will  limit  considerably  the  number 


of  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
remains.  These  extinct  populations  may  be 
believed  to  have  been  partly  agricultural, 
but  their  chief  subsistence  was  derived  no 
doubt  from  hunting.  They  had  some  regu- 
lar industrial  pursuits,  for  fragments  of  rude 
pottery  have  been  found  on  several  sites. 
That  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  war  is 
tolerably  certain  from  the  quantity  of  weap- 
ons found,  and  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  securing  themselves  from  surprise 
by  building  their  villages  on  piles  in  the 
water.  Certain  of  the  monuments  seem  to 
have  had  a  religious  character,  and  to  be- 
token some  kind  of  religious  belief.  As  to 
their  history,  the  only  evidence  for  creating 
it  is  identical  with  that  which  enables  us  to 
infer  a  certain  progress  among  all  the  prime- 
val races  of  Europe.  Among  the  extinct 
populations  of  Switzerland,  as  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  Europe,  there  was  an  age  of 
flint,  an  age  of  bronze,  and  an  age  of  iron. 
In  certain  villages,  situated  chiefly  in  East- 
ern Switzerland,  all  the  utensils  are  of  flint, 
fashioned  by  observing  the  natural  cleavage, 
and  the  wood  used  bears  the  marks  of  the 
rude  tools  which  had  been  long  and  pain- 
fully employed  in  cutting  it.  Other  sites 
contain  articles  of  bronze,  and  the  pottery 
here  found  is  less  rude  than  that  discovered 
among  the  population  of  the  age  of  flint ;  it 
even  presents  some  traces  of  a  rough  orna- 
mentation. The  plentifulness  of  bronze  at 
such  a  time  and  in  this  part  of  Europe  is 
not  a  little  curious.  Both  the  tin  and  the 
copper  which  compose  it  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  their 
presence  singularly  confirms  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis'  theory  of  the  antiquity  of  the  over- 
land trade  from  Britain  through  Gaul,  more 
particularly  as  ornaments  of  coral  and  amber 
are  found  in  villages  of  the  same  appai*ent 
age.  The  last  of  the  eras  indicated  is  that 
of  iron.  Ancient  tools  and  other  articles 
of  iron  are  abundant  in  Western  Switzer- 
land, and  exactly  resemble  those  found  in 
Gaul. 

There  is  a  fair  probability  that  the  three 
ages  succeeded  each  other  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  usually  placed.  It  is  likely 
that  human  skill  was  first  exercised  on  stone, 
and  more  than  probable  that  the  metals 
earliest  used  were  copper  and  tin,  both  of 
which  are  distinguished  for  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  obtained,  particularly  until 
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the  surface  supply  is  exhausted.  The  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
found  in  very  few  localities  is  diminished 
when  the  antiquity  of  the  trade  in  them  is 
assumed  on  independent  grounds.  The  uses 
of  iron,  the  most  widely  diffused  but  the 
hardest  to  work  of  the  metals,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  last  of  all  discovered  by  man- 
kind. The  heroes  of  Homer,  for  instance, 
lived  chiefly  in  the  age  of  bronze,  but  had 
hardly  entered  on  that  of  iron.  Whether, 
80  far  as  the  Swiss  races  are  concerned,  the 
three  eras  succeeded  each  other  abruptly,  or 
melted  gradually  into  one  another,  is  a 
question  which  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
to  decide.  The  antiquaries  of  Switzerland 
insist  that  they  can  trace  two  great  revolu- 
tions. The  men  of  bronze  suddenly  invaded 
the  country  and  extirpated  the  men  of  flint, 


to  be  afterwards  in  their  turn  extinguished 
by  the  men  of  iron.  No  doubt  most  of  the 
villages  were  violently  destroyed  v,hen  they 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  but  why  attribute  to 
enemies  with  iron  weapons  what  may  quite 
as  well  have  been  done  by  foes  armed  with 
flint  ?  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Swiss 
theory,  it  must  be  added  that  the  men  of 
iron  appear  from  their  instruments  to  have 
been  a  Celtic  race  from  Gaul,  and  from  the 
size  of  their  ornaments  to  have  possessed 
larger  and  stronger  frames  than  the  earlier 
populations.  As  the  Helvetians  of  history 
are  known  to  have  been  a  Celtic  race,  they 
may  have  been  the  invaders  in  question, 
who,  after  extirpating  an  aboriginal  people, 
may  have  continued  to  occupy  the  country 
down  to  Roman  times. 


Second  Marriages  in  Ireland. — The 
Irish  do  not  hold  it  strictly  right  for  either  man 
or  woman  to  marry  again  ;  and  if  a  woman 
does  so,  she  prefaces  it  widi  an  apology  :  "It's 
a  father  1  was  forced  tb  put  over  his  children, 
because  I  had  no  way  for  them,  God  help  them; 
and  this  man,  ye  see,  says,  *  Mary,'  says  he,  '  I 
have  full  plenty  for  them,  and  the  Lord  above, 
he  knows  it's  justice  I'll  do  them,  and  never 
hinder  your  prayers  for  the  man  ye  lost,  or  any- 
thing in  rason,  or  out  of  rason  cither;'  and 
troth  he  kept  his  word  wonderful."  And  the 
neighbors  of  the  married  widower  apologize  for 
him  after  tliis  fashion  :  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  we 
must  consider  he  had  a  whole  handful  of  soft 
children,  and  no  one  to  turn  round  on  the  floor, 
or  do  a  hand's  turn  for  him  ;  so  it's  small  blame 
for  him,  after  all."  Or  they  condemn  :  "  Yarra 
haish  !  to  sec  an  old  struckdown  like  that  set 
himself  up  with  a  young  wife,  and  grown-up 
daughters  in  his  house  !  To  think  of  the  hard- 
ness of  him — passing  the  churchyard  where  the 
poor  heart  that  loved  him  and  his  children  is 
powdering  into  dust,  passing  the  grave  where 
the  grass  isn't  yet  long,  with  the  slip  of  a  girleen 
in  the  place  of  her  with  the  thoughtful  head  and 
the  heavy  hand.  Oh,  bedad  !  she'll  punish  him, 
I'll  engage ;  and  I'm  glad  of  it."  They  arc 
more  angry  with  a  woman  for  a  second  mar- 
riage than  with  a  man,  and  certainly  never  con- 
sider a  second  union  as  holy  as  the  first. — Mrs. 
HaWs'' Ireland." 


Lyrical  Compositions  selected  from  the  Italian 
Poets,  with  Translations,  by  James  Glassford, 
Esq.,  of  Dougalston.  He  was  an  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  Bar,  and  the  author  of  various 
legal  and  literary  works.  The  following  is  his 
version  of  Guarini's  madrigal : — 

'  "  This  is  mortal  life, 
Seeming  so  fair,  is  like  a  feather  tossed, 
Borne  on  the  wind,  and  in  a  moment  lost. 

Or,  if  with  sudden  wheel,  it  flics 
Farther  sometimes,  and  upward  springs, 

And  then  upon  its  wings 
Sustained  in  air,  as  if  self-balanced  lies, 
The  lightness  of  its  nature  is  the  cause  ; 

And  swiftly,  after  little  pause. 
With  thousand  turns,  and  thousand  idle  stops. 
Because  it  is  of  earth  to  earth  it  drops." 


Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names. — It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of  propel  names  is  commonly  retained 
in  spite  of  all  orthographical  changes.  Thus 
Castle  Hcdingham,  in  Essex,  is  now  usually  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Ileningham,  which  was 
the  old  way  of  speUing  that  name. — Notes  and 
Queries.  W.  J.  D. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Tlie  Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Edited 
by  his  Eldest  Son.  la.  Two  Volumes. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

If  there  were  anybody  left  who  distrusted 
the  simplicity,  the  honest  kindliness,  and 
the  depths  of  a  genuine  religion  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  nature,  his  eldest  son  has,  by  pub- 
lishing his  letters,  wiped  away  the  last  stain 
of  unkind  thought  from  his  father's  mem- 
ory. We  do  not  like  the  publishing  of  pri- 
vate letters,  least  of  all  do  we  approve  the 
publication  when  the  correspondents  are  al- 
most all  of  them  living.  But  here  the  mat- 
ter is,  on  the  whole,  so  simple,  the  corre- 
spondents give  living  assent  to  the  act  of 
publication,  and  the  purpose  is  so  sacred, 
that  the  volumes  can  be  no  occasion  of  of- 
fence ;  their  single  purpose  being,  indeed, 
the  removal  of  offence.  How  true  a  Chris- 
tian speaks  in  this  letter,  written  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  after  the  death  of  a  child,  to  heal  a 
family  sore  the  source  of  which  had,  indeed, 
been  his  intercession  between  suffering  and 
wrath : — 

*'  Eighgate,  25th  September,  1827. 

"  You  know  what  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  with  my  poor  little  boy. 

"  I  think,  if  you  could  see  his  little  gentle 
dead  body,  calm  as  an  angel,  and  looking 
wise  in  his  innocence  beyond  all  the  troubles 
of  this  earth,  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
concluding  (especially  as  you  have  lost  little 
darlings  of  your  own)  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  contesting  here  below,  except  who 
ghall  be  kindest  to  one  another. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  in  these 
moments,  by  which  life  recommences  with 
the  survivors : — I  mean,  we  seem  to  be  be- 
ginning in  a  manner,  the  world  again,  with 
calmer,  if  with  sadder  thoughts,  and  wiping 
our  eyes,  and  re-adjusting  the  burden  on  our 
backs,  to  set  out  anew  on  our  roads,  with  a 
greater  wish  to  help  and  console  one  an- 
other. Pray,  let  us  be  very  much  so,  and 
prove  it  by  drowning  all  disputes  of  the  past 
m  the  affectionate  tears  of  this  monaent. 
We  cannot  bo  sure  that  an  angel  is  not  now 
looking  at  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  bring  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  a  blessing  upon  our 
heads,  by  showing  him  an  harmonious  in- 
stead of  a  divided  family.  It  is  the  only 
picture  we  can  conceive  of  heaven  itself. 
He  was  always  for  settling  disputes  when 
he  saw  them.  He  showed  this  disposition 
to  the  last ;  and  though  in  the  errors  and 
frailties  common  to  us  all,  we  may  naturally 
dislike  to  be  taught  by  one  another,  we  can 


have  no  objection  to  be  taught  by  an  angelic 
little  child. 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  us  say  no  more  of 
these  unhappy  disputes,  be  the  mistakes 
whose  they  may.  I  speak  as  one  who  am 
out  of  the  pale  of  them,  which  enables  me 
to  be  calmer  than  those  who  are  in  it :  and 
if  this  will  leave  me  without  any  merit  in 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  them,  compared 
with  those  who  will  agree  to  do  so  (as  I  am 
heartily  sure  it  would),  the  honor  which  the 
others  will  do  themselves  will  be  only  so 
much  the  greater.  But  what  signify  such 
words  among  friends  and  fellow-creatures  ? 
The  question  is,  not  who  can  have  most 
honor,  not  even  who  has  been  most  right, 
but  who  can  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  question  at  all.  Nobody  knows  of 
this  letter  but  Thornton  and  his  mother. 
There  has  not  been  a  hint  of  it ;  and  I  shall 
keep  it  a  secret  till  the  moment  when  I 
think  you  have  received  and  considered  it, 
at  which  moment  I  shall  communicate  the 
copy  of  it  elsewhere ;  that  nobody  may  be 
able  to  say  that  they  have  been  the  first  to 
agree  to  it.  And  so  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
turn  to  good  (which  is  a  hope,  I  confess,  I 
strongly  entertain),  I  remain  your  mourning 
but  affectionate  friend, 

"Leigh  Hunt. 

"  P.S. — Shall  we  not  all  meet  together  very 
speedily  at  Ham,  or  Highgate,  or  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  have  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  one  of  the  merriest  of  my  old  evenings  ? 
Allow  me  to  say  without  meaning  offence  to 
any  one,  that  as  the  object  of  this  letter  is 
to  end  and  not  continue  discussion,  the 
readers  will  be  good  enough  not  to  discuss 
anything  past  in  their  answer  to  it,  nor  take 
it  amiss  if  I  decline  receivings  any  answer, 
in  case  they  cannot  oblige  me  with  a  happy 
one.  The  only  additional  thing  I  have  to 
say,  provided  the  latter  comes  (and  it  need 
only  be  verbal,  if  writing  is  troublesome), 
is,  that  while  care  be  taken  among  ourselves 
that  no  allusion  be  made  to  past  differences, 
unless  to  show  our  joy  that  they  are  over, 
so,  among  our  other  iriends,  nothing  need 
be  said  but  that  the  differences  have  been 
put  an  end  to,  and  nobody  remains  in  the 
wrong.  And  so,  once  more,  God  bless  you  ! 
and  keep  us  all  in  peace  and  charity. 

"  When  a  trouble  takes  place,  of  any  sort, 
the  best  way  is  to  try  and  turn  it  into  a  good, 
and  make  greater  peace  than  there  was  be- 
fore. The  question  is  not  of  merit  or  de- 
merit, on  which,  perhaps,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life  being  considered,  all  persons 
are  equal ;  but  we  can  be  more  or  less  kind 
to  one  another." 

Such  words  never  were  meant  to  be  printed, 
but  there  are  none  who  may  not  be  the  wiser 
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and  the  gentler  for  having  read  them.  Let- 
ters from  other  men  here  and  there  illustrate 
Leigh  Hunt's  correspondence.  His  own  easy 
and  idiomatic  English  when  he  first  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  greatly- 
alarmed  the  editor.  A  lecture  from  Macvey 
Napier  on  dignity  of  style  was  so  wholly 
occupied  with  its  subject,  that  some  harsh- 
ness of  phrase  was  not  observed,  which 
wounded  Hunt,  as  it  would  have  hurt  even  a 
less  sensitive  man.  The  perplexed  reviewer 
went  for  counsel  to  Macaulay,  who  replied 
with  tact  and  kindness.  AVe  may  quote  the 
letter,  as  it  bears  upon  the  main  question  of 
style  as  directly  as  the  letter  we  have  just 
quoted  illustrates  personal  character : — 

"Albany,  2dth  October,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
are  hurt  by  Napier's  letter,  but  I  think  you 
a  little  misunderstand  him.  I  am  confident 
that  he  has  not  taken  any  part  of  your  con- 
duct ill,  and  equally  confident  that  by  the 
expression  gentleman-like,  which  certainly  he 
might  have  spared,  he  meant  not  the  small- 
est reflection  either  on  your  character  or 
manners.  I  am  certain  that  he  means  merely 
a  literary  criticism.  His  taste  in  composi- 
tion is  v/hat  would  commonly  be  called  clas- 
sical,— not  so  catholic  as  mine,  nor  so  toler- 
ant of  those  mannerisms  which  are  produced 
by  the  various  tempers  and  trainings  of  men, 
and  which,  within  certain  limits,  are,  in  my 
judgment,  agreeable.  Napier  would  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  merit  of  a  writer  like 
Bolingbroke  or  Robertson ;  but  would,  I 
think,  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  the  pecul- 
iarities of  such  a  writer  as  Burton,  Sterne, 
or  Charles  Lamb.  He  thinks  your  style  too 
colloquial ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  has  a  very  col- 
loquial character.  I  wish  it  to  retain  that 
character,  which  to  me  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant. But  I  think  that  the  danger  against 
which  you  have  to  guard  is  excess  in  that 
direction.  Napier  is  the  very  man  to  be 
startled  by  the  smallest  excess  in  that  direc- 
tion. Therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that, 
when  you  proposed  to  send  him  a  chatty  ar- 
ticle, he  took  fright,  and  recommended  dig- 
nity and  severity  of  style ;  and  care  to  avoid 
what  he  calls  vulgar  expressions,  such  as  bit. 
The  question  is  purely  one  of  taste.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  or  the  honor. 

"As  to  the  tone  of  Napier's  criticism,  you 
must  remember  that  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  PiCview,  and  the  habits  of  his  life,  are 
such  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  pick  his 
words  very  nicely.  He  has  superintended 
more  than  one  great  literary  undertaking, — 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  for  example. 
He  has  had  to  collect  contributions  from 


i  hundreds  of  men  of  letters,  and  has  been  an- 
j  swerable  to  the  publishers  and  to  the  public 
I  for  the  whole.  Of  course  he  has  been  under 
I  the  necessity  of  very  frequently  correcting, 
I  disapproving,  and  positively  rejecting  arti- 
cles ;  and  is  now  as  little  disturbed  about 
such  things  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  about 
performing  a  surgical  operation.  To  my 
own  personal  knowlege,  he  had  positively 
refused  to  accept  papers  even  from  so  great 
a  man  as  Lord  Brougham.  He  only  a  few 
months  ago  received  an  article  on  foreign 
politics  from  an  eminent  diplomatist.  The 
style  was  not  to  his  taste  ;  and  he  altered  it 
to  an  extent  which  greatly  irritated  the  au- 
thor. Mr.  Carlyle  formerly  wrote  for  the 
Beview, — a  man  of  talents,  though,  in  my 
opinion,  absurdly  overpraised  by  some  of  his 
admirers.  I  believe,  though  I  do  not  know, 
that  he  ceased  to  write  because  the  oddities 
of  his  diction  and  his  new  words  compounded 
a  la  Teuionique  drew  such  strong  romon- 
stances  from  Napier.  I  could  mention  other 
instances,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
you  what  I  mean.  He  is  really  a  good, 
friendly,  and  honorable  man.  He  wishes 
for  your  assistance,  but  he  thinks  your  style 
too  colloquial.  He  conceives  that,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Beview,  he  ought  to  tell  you  what 
he  thinks.  And,  having  during  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  his  whole 
mind  on  such  matters  almost  weekly  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  he  expresses  himself  with 
more  plainness  than  delicacy.  I  shall  prob- 
ably have  occasion  to  write  to  him  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  will  tell  him  that  one  or  two  of 
his  phrases  have  hurt  your  feelings,  and  that, 
I  think,  he  would  have  avoided  them  if  he 
had  taken  time  to  consider. 

"If  you  ask  my  advice,  it  is  this.  Tell 
him  that  some  of  his  expressions  have  given 
you  pain;  but  you  feel  that  you  have  no 
right  to  rfisent  a  mere  difference  of  literary 
taste  ;  that  to  attempt  to  unlearn  a  style  al- 
ready formed  and  to  acquire  one  completely 
different  would,  as  he  must  feel,  be  absurd, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  something  in- 
tolerably stiff  and  unnatural ;  but  that,  as 
he  thinks  that  a  tone  rather  less  colloquial 
would  suit  better  with  the  general  character 
of  the  Beview,  you  will,  without  quitting  the 
easy  and  familiar  manner  which  is  natural 
to  you,  avoid  whatever  even  an  unreasonably 
fastidious  taste  could  regard  as  vulgarity. 
This  is  my  honest  advice.  You  may  easily 
imagine  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  say  any- 
thing about  a  difference  between  two  persons 
for  both  of  whom  I  entertain  a  sincere  re- 
gard.—  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  very 
truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay." 

Charles  Lamb  is  among  the  correspond- 
ents.   Among  other  talk  he  writes ; — 
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"  I  have  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Irving, 
the  Scotch  preacher,  whose  fame  must  have 
reached  you.  He  is  an  humble  disciple  at  the 
foot  of  Gamaliel  S.  T.  C.  Judge  how  his 
own  scctarists  must  stare  when  I  tell  you  he 
has  dedicated  a  book  to  S.  T.  C,  acknowl- 
edging to  have  learnt  more  of  the  nature  of 
Faith,  Christianity,  and  Christian  Church, 
from  him  than  from  all  the  men  he  ever  con- 
versed with.  He  is  a  most  amiable,  sincere, 
modest  man  in  a  room,  this  Boanerges  in 
the  temple.     Mrs.  Montague  told  him  the 


dedication  would  do  him  no  good.  *  That 
shall  be  a  reason  for  doing  it,'  was  his  an- 
swer. Judge,  now,  whether  this  man  be  a 
quack." 

The  volume  is  hardly  one  to  discuss,  or 
largely  to  quote  from.  Its  place  is  beside 
Leigh  Hunt's  "Autobiography,"  to  which  it 
adds  much  of  that  personal  coloring  which 
was  wanting  to  an  autobiographer  who  talked 
more  willingly  of  his  friends  than  of  himself. 


The    Railways  of  the   World. — It    is 

estimated  that  there  are  now  completed  and  in 
operation  tliroughout  the  world  70,000  miles  of 
railway,  which  cost  the  sum  of  $5,850,000,000. 
The  extent  of  railway  known  to  be  in  operation, 
from  actual  returns,  according  to  the  London 
Engineer f  is  as  follows  : — 


England  and  Wales, 

Scotland,     . 

Ireland, 

India,  . 

Canada, 

New  Brunswick, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Victoria, 

New  South  Wales, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Miles  open. 

7,583 

1,486 

1,364 

1,408 

1,826 

175 

99 

183 

125 

28 


Total,  Great  Britain  and  Colonies, 

14,277 

Continental  Railways. 

France, 

. 

6,147 

Prussia, 

, 

3,162 

Austria, 

, 

3,165 

Other  German  States, 

3,239 

Spain, 

1,450 

Italy,  . 

1,350 

Rome, 

50 

Russia, 

1,289  1-2 

Denmark,    . 

262 

Norway, 

63 

Sweden, 

288 

Belgium,     . 

955 

Holland,      . 

308 

Switzerland, 

600 

Portugal,    •# 

80 

Turkey, 

80 

Egypt, 

204 

Total, 


22,692  1-2 


North  and  South  America. 


Exclusive  of  British  America,  the  railways  of 
which  are  included  with  Great  Britain  and 
Colonies : — 


United  States,     . 

• 

22,384  1-2 

Confederate  States, 

, 

8,784 

Mexico, 

, 

20 

Cuba,  . 

• 

500 

New  Granada,     . 

, 

49  1-2 

Brazil, 

, 

111  1-2 

Paraguay,  . 

. 

8 

Chili,  . 

, 

195 

Peru,  . 

• 

50 

Total, 

32,102  1-2 

Grand  total  of  all  the 

railways  in 

the  world. 

. 

. 

. 

69,072 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  possess 
the  most  extensive  system  of  railways  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  This  method  of  inter- 
communication has  been  developed  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  in  the  United  States,  and 
although  temporarily  checked  by  the  civil  war, 
will,  when  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  be  even 
more  rapidly  extended  than  in  the  past. 


Peace  Congress  proposed  in  1693. — Who 
is  the  author  of  a  little  book,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  title  : — 

"  An  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future 
Peace  of  Europe,  by  the  Establishment  of  an 
European  Dyet,  Parliament,  or  Estates.  Beati 
Pacijici.  Ccedant  Arma  Sotjce  {^\c).  London: 
Printed  in  the  Year  1G93.  24mo,  67  pp.,  and 
3  pp.  '  To  the  Reader.'  " 

The  writer  proposes  that  the  sovereign  princes 
of  Europe  should  meet  by  their  stated  deputies 
in  a  General  Diet,  Estates,  or  Parliament;  and 
then  establish  rules  of  justice  for  sovereign 
princes  to  observe  to  one  another.  The  volume 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  privately 
printed,  and  the  copy  whicli  is  hero  described 
belonged  to  Bindley  and  Hcber,  having  been 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  an  earl  (Qu,  the 
name),  whose  coronet  is  on  the  side  of  the  book. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  P.  C.  P. 
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BRITISH    SYMPATHY    AND    JUDGMENT. 


From  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  18  March. 
BRITISH   SYMPATHY    AKD  JUDGMKNT. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  people  are  becoming 
emancipated  from  their  dependence  upon 
English  opinion.  Whoever  will  recall  the 
extraordinary  interest  with  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's earlier  letters  from  this  country  were 
looked,  for,  will  be  sensible  how  great  is  the 
change.  His  reports  aud  the  comments  of 
the  London  Times  were  followed  from  week 
to  week,  with  intense  eagerness  to  learn  the 
view  which  a  foreign  observer  would  take  of 
our  affairs.  And  even  before  that,  English 
comments  on  the  progress  of  the  secession 
movement  were  watched  and  repeated  with 
never-failing  curiosity.  It  was  not  a  digni- 
fied position  however  for  a  great  nation,  con- 
scious of  being  in  the  right,  to  stand  thus 
listening  for  a  European  echo  ;  but  the  na- 
tion, in  extremity,  craved  sympathy  for  its 
misfortunes  and  condemnation  of  traitors, 
and  thought  that  both  were  sure  to  come 
from  our  kindred  in  blood.  It  was  the  com- 
mon failing  of  our  human  nature, — aggra- 
vated, we  must  add,  by  a  long  education  in 
a  half  provincial  deference  to  English  judg- 
ment. 

Without  allusion  to  any  other  changes,  we 
have  now  to  notice  an  indifference  which 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  old  anxiety. 
The  letters  of  the  correspondent  Russell  and 
the  essays  of  the  Times  cannot  now  find  read- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  other 
organs  of  English  opinion  equally  fail  to 
awaken  attention.  If  any  English  states- 
man now  proclaims  his  views  upon  our 
affairs,  his  words  are  noticed  only  as  they 
seem  to  bear  upon  the  military  question  of 
the  day.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  or  is  not 
well  to  be  thus  negligent  of  the  praise  or 
censure  of  others.  The  fact  is  as  we  have 
stated.  Our  people  have  sounded  the  depths 
of  foreign  criticism  and  show  no  disposition 
any  longer  to  look  to  it  as  a  test  of  their  con- 
duct. And  we  apprehend  that  this  libera- 
tion is  not  temporary  merely,  but  that  it 
will  prove  lasting,  and  that  increased  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  as  a  nation  will 
be  one  of  the  compensations  which  are  to 
offset  the  miseries  of  this  unhappy  contest. 


It  seems  the  more  probable  that  this  new 
independence  will  be  lasting,  from  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  the  nation  has  been 
forced  into  it.  This  is  no  voluntary  eman- 
cipation. Our  people  would  gladly  have 
leaned  upon  that  moral  support  which  they 
so  fondly  hoped  to  receive.  No  nation  ever 
suffered  more  severely  from  wounded  vanity, 
or  ever  endured  a  more  mortifying  surprise, 
than  our  own,  when  instead  of  sympathy  it 
found  cold  indifference,  and  thinly  disguised 
contempt  in  the  place  of  respect.  It  was 
purged  as  if  by  fire,  of  all  remnant  of  re- 
gard or  desire  for,  or  reliance  upon  opinion 
abroad.  It  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
heaviest  trial  that  can  befall  a  nation,  not 
only  unaided  and  unsupported,  but  with  the 
constant  assurance  of  disapproval  and  the 
constant  suspicion  of  worse ;  and  we  have 
little  belief  that  when  the  crisis  is  past  and 
less  important  topics  fill  the  public  mind, 
the  country  will  resume  that  dependence 
upon  the  opinion  of  others,  which  it  has 
now  been  compelled  to  cast  off  with  such  a 
signal  sacrifice  of  national  pride. 

The  cause  of  the  change,  however,  has  not 
been  merely  that  English  opinion  has  proved 
unfavorable.  It  has  proved  to  be  worthless, 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise.  With  a  few 
signal  exceptions,  the  opinions  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  and  of  English  public  men  have 
been  based  upon  palpably  defective  informa- 
tion, and  glaring  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
The  ignorance  of  fact  and  history  may  not 
surprise  and  ought  not  to  wound  us  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  respect  the  judgment,  which 
confidently  pronounces  opinions  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  that  ignorance.  Whether  we 
will  or  not,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
the  unsound  character  of  the  conclusions 
reached  from  such  slender  premises  ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  at  this  moment,  when 
the  sentiment  of  England  begins  to  show 
an  unmistakable  leaning  in  our  favor,  it 
concerns  our  people  as  little  as  the  unspar- 
ing condemnation,  as  to  which  we  had  to 
learn  indifference  a  short  time  since.  In 
neither  case  does  it  appear  that  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  our  affairs  is  based  upon 
anything  more  than  a  mere  superficial  view 
of  the  chances  of  success. 


READINGS    ON    THE    PROPHETS. 


Ill 


From  The  Press. 
READINGS   ON   THE  PROPHETS.* 
Dr.  Cumming  informs  us  that  these  ex- 
positions were  read  in  church  on  Sunday 
evenings  ;  that  he  considers  them  more  use- 
ful and  practical  than  learned,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  well  adapted  for  reading  in 
families  and  schools ;  that  they  have  inter- 
ested a  congregation,  and  that  they  may  now 
profit  a  larger  circle.    After  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  and  an  attentive  perusal 
of  many  of  the  readings,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  onr  belief  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  author  upon  his  own  work  is  far 
within  the  truth  and  modest  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  true  the  readings  are  familiar  and  prac- 
tical in  their  style  and  application ;  but  they 
abound  in  learning — in  intelligible,  interest- 
ing, and  masterly  expositions  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  passages,  and  in  zealous  and 
eloquent  exhortation.    The  subject  matter 
commented  upon  is  so  grand  in  itself,  so  full 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery,  and  so  rich 
in  the  most  appropriate  illustrations  of  all 
kinds,  that  it  could  not  fail,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Cumming,  whose  writings  are 
generally  distinguished  by  an  eloquent  style, 
to  become  more  than  ordinarily  interesting 
and  attractive.    Yet  all  is  simple  and  natu- 
ral ;  nothing  is  forced,  and  nowhere  is  per- 
ceptible the  least  straining  after  effect.     The 
good  old  rule  has  been  strictly  followed  of 
allowing  great  things  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  the  simplest  yet  beautiful  language. 
Each  reading  contains  an  exposition  of  one 
chapter,  the  scope,  difficulties,  and  applica- 
tion of  which  are  concisely  explained  in  a 
few  pages,  so  that  almost  every  paragraph 
contains  matter  of  interest  or  import,  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  make  even  the  care- 
less  pause   either   to  consider   or   admire. 
We  would  point  to  the  reading  on  the  fifty- 
seventh  chapter,  entitled  "  Peace,"  as  one 
of  the  best   examples  of  the   exhortatory 
style.     "  There  are  some  people,"  says  the 
author,  "  who  think  God,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
their   debt,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  done  so  well  that  they  honestly  have  a 
claim  upon  heaven,  or  a  right  to  draw  upon 

*  Readings  on  the  Prophets — Isaiah.  A  Famil- 
iar and  i'opular  Kxposition  for  Sunday  Reading. 
By*the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D,I).,  K.K.S  K., 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Grown 
Court,  Coveut  Garden.     London:  Bentley. 


its  capital.  .  .  .  Keep  the  truth  out  of  a 
wicked  man's  heart,  and  he  has  perfect 
peace ;  he  is  under  a  ceaseless  opiate.  .  .  . 
We  need  at  every  point  to  be  convinced  that 
the  best  thought  we  ever  thought,  the  no- 
blest word  we  ever  spoke,  the  grandest  deed 
we  ever  did,  weighed  in  the  scales  of  the 
sanctuary,  is  altogether  wanting."  Upon 
these  three  sentences,  which  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  whole,  is  founded  one  of  the 
most  impressive  readings  in  the  volume  ;  as 
much  characterized  by  its  fervid  eloquence 
as  by  its  calm  reasoning,  as  earnest  as  it  is 
practical  in  every  line.  As  a  sample  of  the 
explanatory  portion  of  the  book  we  give  the 
following,  taken  from  the  first  reading,  the 
text  commented  upon  being, — "  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  transgressors  shall  be  together. 
And  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which 
ye  have  desired : " — 

"The  Druids  were  called  so  from  Afoc, 
the  Greek,  perhaps  from  an  earlier  word, 
which  means  the  oak,  because  the  oaks  were 
the  first  temples  ;  and  very  magnificent  and 
solemn  ones  they  were  too.  In  fact,  the 
architecture  of  a  magnificent  mediiEval  ca- 
thedral is  merely  man's  poor  copy  of  a  more 
magnificent  forest.  If  you  go  into  a  great 
forest  of  full-grown  trees,  when  the  leaves 
have  all  dropped  off  in  winter,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  exquisite  interlacing  of  the 
branches,  and  stretching  forward  you  will 
see  the  long-drawn  aisles,  nave  and  tran- 
septs, and  choirs,  and  you  will  feel  the  effect 
of  the  beautiful  perspective,  heightened  by 
the  deep  and  sombre  gloom  that  settles  over 
it  all.  All  this  was  the  original  typo  of  a 
mediajval  cathedral ;  only  man's  copy  falls 
far  short  of  God's  grand  original.  The  Jews 
also  worshipped  idols  below  oaks  ;  but  they 
shall  be  ashamed  of  them." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  volume  to  all  readers.  It  is  fitted  both 
for  the  old  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  simple.  It 
fully  explains  and  illustrates  the  sublimest 
of  all  the  Prophetical  Books.  It  often 
makes  clear  what  to  the  ordinary  reader 
must  seem  dark  and  obscure;  while  the 
treatment  of  its  subject  matter  cannot  fail 
to  set  more  enlightened  readers  upon  many 
a  lofty  path  of  thought  which,  when  not 
fully  dwelt  upon,  is  always  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  author. 
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LADY    BARBARA. NOT  V^OMFunTLESS. 


LADY  BARBARA. 

"  My  brains  within  my  foolish  head 

Arc  dancing  La  Tarantula, 
For  just  beyond  the  dahlia  bed 
I  saw  my  Lady  Barbara. 

And  all  my  veins  are  filled  with  flame, 
And  all  my  comrades  say  the  same. 

"  The  Lady  Barbara  sits  alway 

In  a  bower  of  buhl  and  jewellery. 
Rose  curtains  shield  her  from  the  day, 
And  she  sits  and  broiders  her  broidery. 

And  looks  at  her  purple  flowers  which  die 
In  her  silver  vases  deliciously. 


"And  her  hair  comes  floating  lazily  down 

Like  ripples  which  a  fountain  makes. 
Woof  of  gold  and  warp  of  brown. 
Like  the  color  of  Indian  watersnakes. 

And  she  moves  it  quick  as  a  swallow's 

wing. 
Or  the  wings  of  a  bee  that  is  murmuring. 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  a  woman  at  all. 

Her  heart  is  made  of  chameleon  skin, 
Covered  over  with  portraits  small 
Of  the  lovers  she  has  taken  in. 

And  I  think  I  can  hear  her  silvery  laugh, 
As  she  looks  at  each  poor  little  photo- 
graph."        • 

Her  heart  is  like  a  nautilus  shell 

Afloat  on  seas  of  silver  light. 
Trimming  and  veering  her  sail  so  well 
At  every  breath  of  air  in  the  night. 

And  as  quick  to  its  nest  as  a  harvest- 
mouse, 
Pflan !  at  a  sound  it's  safe  in  its  house. 


You  offer  yourself  unasked  at  her  shrine, 

A  foolish  calf  at  her  altar  sighs, 
She  smiles — forgets  you — and  why  repine  ? 
Gods  don't  care  much  for  one  sacrifice. 

Does  Juggernaut  care  for  his  victims' 

moans, 
Or  is  Ae  to  blame  for  their  broken  bones  1 


She  sits  in  splendor  like  the  sun, 

Shining  with  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
She  expects  to  be  worshipped  by  every  one, 
But  she  does  not  much  care  for  me  or  for  you. 
She's  a  flirt  and  a  humbug — Halte-la! 
Don't  speak  ill  of  my  Lady  Barbara. 


— Once  a  Week. 


C.  Elton. 


NOT  COMFORTLESS. 

"I  WILL  not  leave  you  comfortless  : " 
Thus  to  his  own  the  great  Consoler  said, 
When  they  were  dumb  and  sorrowful  with  dread, 

So  soon  no  more  to  sec  his  face. 

We  cannot  say  to  our  beloved. 
In  the  dark  hour  when  death-shades  round  us 

press, 
"Dear  hearts  !  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  : 

Give  me  the  parting  kiss  unmoved." 

We  may  not  come  again  to  bless. 
With  words  or  deeds,  the  hearts  that  beat  to 

ours; 
Wrapped  in  the  clouds  that  break  in  Grief's  cold 

showers. 

We  have  to  leave  them  comfortless. 

Our  strength  which  is  the  dear  ones'  staff, 
Goes  with  us  down  to  the  drear  doom  of  dust ; 
Our  truth,  our  love,  they  may  no  longer  trust; 

Clay  cannot  feel  in  their  behalf. 

It  sometimes  were  not  sad  to  die. 
If  we  could  say,  in  Nature's  breaking  stress, 
"  Fond  friends !  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless. 

Though  ye  no  more  may  see  mc  nigh." 

And  what  if  these  poor  lips  of  mine, 
And  yours,  O  friends,  may  never  say  in  death. 
To  those  who  cling  to  us  with  fluttering  breath. 

These  words  of  peace  and  power  divine  ? 

They  live  and  glow  with  tenderness 
As  true  and  warm  as  when  the  Master  spake, 
And  said,  his  servants'  spell  of  fear  to  break, 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless." 

The  great  Consoler  feels  again 
The  parting  pangs  of  death-dissevered  hearts  ; 
And,  evermore,  to  faith  his  grace  iniparts — 

To  still  their  fears  and  case  tiieir  pain. 

Like  balm  upon  our  sore  distress. 
When  our  weak  hearts  from  loved  ones  here  are 

rent, 
Shall  fall  Christ's  fadeless  words  of  ravishment, 

"  I  will  not  leave  them  comfortless." 

Well  may  we  trust  to  him,  to  bless 
The  breaking  hearts  that  we  must  leave  below , 
And  with  his  words  uplift  them  as  we  go, 
"  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless." 
Jan.  26,  1862.  AV.  C.  R. 

— Examiner,  N.  Y. 
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THE    WAY    WE    WENT    TO    BEAUFORT. 


THE  STEAMER  CONNECTICUT 

Carrying  a  Regiment  through  the  Highlands. 

BY  *'  A.   L." 

Down  through  our  bright  monntain  passes 

Tlie  Northern  wind  faintly  brings 
A  sound  that  is  sweet  and  thrilling, 

And  full  of  unuttered  things  : 
It's  the  brazon  clangor  of  trumpets, 

And  the  measured  notes  of  the  drum. 
And  cymbals  and  fife  and  cornet, 

As  onward  the  volunteers  come. 
There's  a  "Hail  to  Columbia"  breaking 

The  murmur  of  woods  and  rills  ; 
And  Washington's  march  is  sounding 

With  its  war-tramp  among  the  hills. 

So  nearer,  and  ever  nearer, — 

And  we  gather  around  the  door, 
And  stand  there  in  deep  heart-silence. 

As  many  a  time  before. 
Our  eyes  take  but  grave,  brief  notice 

Of  the  brightness  of  earth  and  sky, — 
There's  a  more  soul-rousing  glory 

In  that  dark  spot  passing  by. 
There  are  young  lives  freely  offered, 

And  prospects  and  hopes  laid  down ; 
There  are  fair  heads  bared  to  the  death-blow, 

Or  marked  for  the  victor's  crown. 

See  where,  on  their  mighty  transport. 

The  volunteers  crowd  the  decks. 
Their  black  soldier-caps,  in  the  distance, 

Diminished  to  tiny  specks. 
A  vision  of  blue  hides  the  steamer, 

All  over,  as  with  a  haze ; 
But  a  heavier  veil,  like  to  raindrops, 

Comes  over  my  sight  as  I  gaze. 
Do  they  know,  these  volunteer  soldiers, 

As  down  our  broad  river  they  glide. 
What  sort  of  a  welcome  awaits  them. 

Deep  hid  in  the  woods  on  each  side  1 

They  know  that  the  hills  are  in  glory. 

They  can  see  how  the  blue  waters  roll, — 
Do  they  feel  the  low  prayers  ascending 

From  the  depth  of  each  woman's  soul  ? 
They  can  see  that  the  sky  is  its  clearest. 

That  the  sun  has  its  brightest  glow  ; 
That  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flutter  before  them, 

In  triumph  wherever  they  go  : 
Do  they  know  how  the  hearts  are  throbbing, 

Do  they  know  how  the  eyes  are  wet 
W^ith  a  deep,  high  grief  and  gladness, 

At  this  part  of  the  Nation's  debt  ? 

Ah  me  :  I  am  only  a  woman, — 

Not  even  my  voice  is  strong 
To  give  them  a  rousing  welcome 

A  cheer  as  they  pass  along. 
But  hark  !  how  the  men  are  cheering, 

All  down  along  the  shore  ; 
And  the  crews  of  the  passing  vessels 

Give  out  another  roar  ; 
And  once  more  the  echoes  waken. 

As  the  blue-coats  answer  back, — 
And  the  steamer  is  round  the  headland. 

And  the  waters  close  over  her  track. 
October,  1861. 


THE   WAY    WE   WENT  TO   BEAUFORT. 

Full  fifty  sail  we  were  that  day, 
When  out  to  sea  we  sped  away, 

With  a  feeling  of  brooding  mystery  ; 
Bound — there  was  no  telling  where. 
But  well  we  knew  there  was  strife  to  share, 
And  we  felt  our  mission  was  bound  to  bear 

A  place  in  heroic  history. 

The  man  at  the  helm,  nothing  knew  he. 
As  he  stirred  his  ship  out  into  the  sea. 

On  that  morn  of  radiant  beauty  ; 
And  the  ships  outspread  their  wings,  and  flew 
Like  sea-birds  over  the  water  blue, 
One  thought  alone  each  man  of  us  knew — 

How  best  to  do  our  duty. 

Not  a  breath  of  wherefore  or  why  was  heard. 
Not  a  doubting  thought  or  a  doubting  word. 

Or  idle  speculation; 
But  a  spirit  of  inspiring  trust 
Filled  each  man's  breast,  as  it  always  jnust, 
When  leaders  ai'e  brave,  and  a  cause  is  just. 

And  ours  the  cause  of  the  nation. 

And  thus  we  went — the  hurricane's  breath 
Was  felt  in  our  track,  like  the  blast  of  death. 

But  we  had  no  thought  of  turning ; 
Onward  and  onward  the  good  fleet  sped. 
Locked  in  its  breast  the  secret  dread. 
To  break  in  gloom  over  treason's  head, 

Where — we  should  soon  be  learning. 

But  brave  Dupont  and  Sherman  knew 

Where  the  bolt  should  light,and  each  gallant  crew 

Was  ready  to  heed  their  ordei's. 
Port  Royal,  Ho  !  and  a  bright  warm  day. 
We  made  land  many  miles  away. 
And  sullenly  there  before  us  lay 

Fierce  Carolina's  borders. 

The  mystery  was  all  compassed  then, 
And  the  hearts  of  sea-sick,  weary  men. 

Cheered  up,  the  prospect  viewing ; 
There  is  that  grit  in  the  human  mind. 
However  gentle,  or  good,  or  kind, 
That  is  always  to  double  its  fist  inclined, 

When  near  where  a  fight  is  brewing. 

The  rebel  guns  waked  a  fearful  note 
From  our  rifled  cannon's  open  throat. 

And  our  shells  flew  fast  and  steady. 
The  battle  is  over — the  strife  is  done — 
The  Stars  and  Bars  from  the  forts  have  run — 
The  blow  is  struck,  and  victory  won — 

Beaufort  is  ours  already  ! 

And  then  we  sailed  to  the  beautiful  town. 
Where  we  tore  the  emblem  of  treason  down. 

And  planted  the  starry  banner ; 
And  the  breezes  of  heaven  seemed  to  play 
With  its  folds  in  a  tender  and  loving  way. 
As  though  they  were  proud  to  welcome  the  day, 

And  the  old  familiar  manner. 

A  thrill  pervaded  the  loyal  land. 

When  the  gladdening  tidings  came  to  hand ; 

Each  heart  felt  joy's  emotion  ! 
The  clouds  of  gloom  and  doubt  dispersed. 
The  sun  of  hope  through  the  darkness  burst, 
And  the  zeal  the  patriot's  heart  had  nursed. 

Burned  with  a  warmer  devotion. 

— Boston  Saturday  Gazette,  Nov.  16. 
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PART   II. — CHAPTER   IV. 

After  the  remarkable  encounter  which 
had  thus  happened  to  the  young  minister, 
life  went  on  with  him  in  the  dullest  routine 
for  some  days.  Thursday  came,  and  he  had 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Brown's  tea-party,  where  in 
the  drawing-room  up-stairs,  over  the  Dev- 
onshire Dairy,  after  tea,  and  music,  and  the 
diversions  of  the  evening,  he  conducted 
prayers  to  the  great  secret  satisfaction  of 
the  hostess,  who  felt  that  the  superior  piety 
of  her  entertainment  entirely  made  up  for 
any  little  advantage  in  point  of  gentility 
which  Mrs.  Tozer,  with  a  grown-up  daughter 
fresh  from  a  boarding-school,  might  have 
over  her.  On  Friday  evening  there  was  the 
singing-class  at  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Vin- 
cent was  expected  to  look  in  upon,  and  from 
which  he  had  the  privilege  of  walking  home 
with  Miss  Tozer.  When  he  arrived  w  ith  his 
blooming  charge  at  the  private  door,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been 
aware  of,  Tozer  himself  appeared  to  invite 
the  young  pastor  to  enter.  This  time  it  was 
the  butterman's  unadorned  domestic  hearth 
to  which  Mr.  Vincent  was  introduced.  This 
happy  privacy  was  in  a  little  parlor,  which, 
being  on  the  same  floor  with  the  butter- 
shop,  naturally  was  not  without  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  near  vicinity  of  all  those  hams 
and  cheeses — a  room  nearly  blocked  up  by 
the  large  family-table,  at  which,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Phoebe,  the  apprentices  sat  at  meal- 
times along  with  the  family.  One  little  boy, 
distinguished  out  of  doors  by  a  red  worsted 
comforter ,was,  besides  Phoebe,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  itself  now  at  home  ;  the  oth- 
ers being  two  sons,  one  in  Australia,  and  the 
other  studying  for  a  minister,  as  Mrs.  Tozer 
had  already  informed  her  pastor,  with  moth- 
erly pride.  Mrs.  Tozer  sat  in  an  easy-chair 
by  the  fire  darning  stockings  on  this  October 
night ;  her  husband,  opposite  to  her,  had 
been  looking  over  his  greasy  books,  one 
of  which  lay  open  upon  a  little  writing- 
desk,  where  a  bundle  of  smaller  ones  in 
red  leather,  with  "Tozer,  cheesemonger," 
stamped  on  them  in  gilt  letters,  lay  waiting 
Phoebe's  arrival  to  be  made  up.  The  Ben- 
jamin of  the  house  sat  half-way  down  the 
long  table  with  his  slate  working  at  his  les- 
sons. The  margin  of  space  round  this  long 
table  scarcely  counted  in  the  aspect  of  the 
room.  There  was  space  enough  for  chairs 
to  be  Bet  round  it,  and  that  was  all :  the 


table,  with  its  red-and-blue  cover  and  the 
faces  appearing  about  it,  constituted  the  en- 
tire scene.  Mr.  Vincent  stood  uneasily  at  a 
corner  when  he  was  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  distinctly  placed  himself  at  table, 
as  if  at  a  meal,  when  he  sat  down. 

"  Do  you  now  take  off  your  great-coat, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable,"  said  Mrs. 
Tozer ;  *•  there's  a  bit  of  supper  coming 
presently.  This  is  just  what  I  like,  is  this. 
A  party  is  very  well  in  its  way,  Mr.  Vincent, 
sir ;  but  when  a  gen'Ieman  comes  in  famil- 
iar, and  takes  us  just  as  we  are,  that's  what 
I  like.  We  never  can  be  took  wrong  of  an 
evening,  Tozer  and  me  ;  there's  always  a  bit 
of  something  comfortable  for  supper ;  and 
after  the  shop's  shut  in  them  long  evenings, 
time's  free.  Phoebe,  make  haste  and  take 
off  your  things.  AVhat  a  color  you've  got, 
to  be  sure,  with  the  night  air !  I  declare, 
pa,  somebody  must  have  been  saying  some- 
thing to  her,  or  she'd  never  look  so  bright." 

"I  dare  say  there's  more  things  than  music 
gets  talked  of  at  the  singing,"  said  Tozer, 
thus  appealed  to.  "  But  she'd  do  a  deal 
better  if  she'd  try  to  improve  her  mind  than 
take  notice  what  the  young  fellows  says." 

"  O  pa,  the  idea !  and  before  Mr.  Vin- 
cent too,"  cried  Phoebe — •'■  to  think  I  should 
ever  dream  of  listening  to  anything  that 
anybody  might  choose  to  say  !  " 

Vincent,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
family  turned,  grinned  a  feeble  smile,  but, 
groaning  in  his  mind,  was  totally  unequal  to 
the  effort  of  saying  anything.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  of  half-disappointed  expecta- 
tion, Phoebe  disappeared  to  take  off  her  bon- 
net ;  and  Mrs.  Tozer,  bestirring  herself, 
cleared  away  the  desk  and  books,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  inquire  into  the  supper. 
The  minister  and  the  deacon  were  accord- 
ingly left  alone. 

"  Three  more  pews  applied  for  this  week 
— fifteen  sittings  in  all,"  said  Mr.  Tozer ; 
"  that's  what  I  call  satisfactory,  that  is. 
We  mustn't  let  the  steam  go  down — not  on 
no  account.  You  keep  well  at  them  of  Sun- 
days, Mr.  Vincent,  and  trust  to  the  man- 
agers, sir,  to  keep  'em  up  to  their  dooty. 
Me  and  Mr.  Tufton  was  consulting  the  other 
day.  He  says  as  we  oughtn't  to  spare  you, 
and  you  oughtn't  to  spare  yourself.  There 
hasn't  been  such  a  opening  not  in  our  con- 
nection for  fifteen  year.  We  all  look  to  you 
to  go  into  it,  Mr.  Vincent.    If  all  goes  as  1 
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expqct,  and  you  keep  up  as  you're  doing,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be  able  to 
put  another  fifty  to  the  salary  next  year." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  poor  Vincent,  with  a  misera- 
ble face.  He  had  been  rather  pleased  to 
hear  about  the  "  opening,"  but  this  matter- 
of-fact  encouragement  and  stimulus  threw 
him  back  into  dismay  and  disgust. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  deacon,  "  though  I 
wouldn't  advise  you,  as  a  young  man  settin' 
out  in  life,  to  calculate  upon  it,  yet  we  all 
think  it's  more  than  likely  ;  but  if  you  was  to 
ask  my  advice,  I'd  say  to  give  it  'em  a  little 
more  plain — meaning  the  Church  folks.  It's 
expected  of  a  new  man.  I'd  touch  'em  up 
in  the  State  Church  line,  Mr.  Vincent,  if  I 
was  you.  Give  us  a  coorse  upon  the  anom- 
alies, and  that  sort  of  thing — the  bishops  in 
their  palaces,  and  the  fishermen  as  was  the 
start  of  it  all ;  there's  a  deal  to  be  done  in 
that  way.  It  always  tells  ;  and  my  opinion 
is  as  you  might  secure  the  most  part  of  the 
young  men  and  thinkers,  and  them  as  can 
see  what's  what,  if  you  lay  it  on  pretty 
strong.  Not,"  added  the  deacon,  remem- 
bering in  time  to  add  that  necessary  salve  to 
the  conscience — "  not  as  I  would  have  you 
neglect  what's  more  important ;  but,  after 
all,  what  is  more  important,  Mr.  Vincent, 
than  freedom  of  opinion  and  choosing  your 
own  religious  teacher  ?  You  can't  put  Gos- 
pel truth  in  a  man's  mind  till  you've  freed 
him  out  of  them  bonds.  It  stands  to  reason 
— as  long  as  he  believes  just  what  he's  told, 
and  has  it  all  made  out  for  him  the  very 
words  he's  to  pray,  there  may  be  feelin',  sir, 
but  there  can't  be  no  spiritual  understandin' 
in  that  man." 

"  Well,  one  can't  deny  that  there  have  been 
enlightened  men  in  the  Church  of  England," 
said  the  young  Nonconformist,  with  lofty 
candor.  "  The  inconsistencies  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  wonderful ;  and  it  is  coming 
to  be  pretty  clearly  understood  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  that  a  man  may  show  the  most 
penetrating  genius,  and  even  the  widest  lib- 
erality, and  yet  be  led  a  willing  slave  in  the 
bonds  of  religious  rite  and  ceremony.  One 
cannot  understand  it,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  our 
clearer  atmosphere  we  are  bound  to  exercise 
Christian  charity.  Great  as  the  advantages 
are  on  our  side  of  the  question,  I  would  not 
willingly  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  sincere  Church- 
man, who,  for  anything  I  know,  may  be  the 
best  of  men." 


Mr.  Tozer  paused  with  a  "  humph  !  "  of 
uncertainty ;  rather  dazzled  with  the  fine 
language,  but  doubtful  of  the  sentiment. 
At  length  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the 
excellent  butterman.  "  Bless  my  soul ! 
that's  a  new  view,"  said  Tozer ;  "  that's  tak- 
ing the  superior  line  over  them  !  My  im- 
pression is  as  that  would  tell  beautiful.  Eh  ! 
it's  famous,  that  is  !  I've  heard  a  many  gen- 
tlemen attacking  the  Church,  like,  from  down 
below,  and  giving  it  her  about  her  money 
and  her  greatness,  and  all  that ;  but  our 
clearer  atmosphere — there's  the  point !  I 
always  knew  as  you  was  a  clever  young  man, 
Mr.  Vincent,  and  expected  a  deal  from  you ; 
but  that's  a  new  view,  that  is  !  " 

"  O  pa,  dear !  don't  be  always  talking 
about  chapel  business,"  said  Miss  Phoebe, 
coming  in.  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Vincent  is  sick 
to  death  of  Salem.  I  am  sure  his  heart  is 
in  some  other  place  now ;  and  if  you  bore 
him  always  about  the  chapel,  he'll  never, 
never  take  to  Carlingford.  O  Mr.  Vincent,  I 
am  sure  you  know  it  is  quite  true  !  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  young  minister,  with 
a  sudden  recollection,  "  I  can  vouch  for  my 
heart  being  in  Carlingford,  and  nowhere 
else ; "  and  as  he  spoke  his  color  rose. 
Phoebe  clapped  her  hands  with  a  little  sem- 
blance of  confusion. 

"  Oh,  la  !  "  cried  that  young  lady,  "  that 
is  quite  as  good  as  a  confession  that  you  have 
lost  it,  Mr.  Vincent.  Oh,  I  am  so  interested ! 
I  wonder  who  it  can  be  !  " 

**  Hush,  child  ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  know 
before  long,"  said  Mrs.  Tozer,  who  had  also 
rejoined  the  domestic  party ;  "  and  don't 
you  color  up  or  look  ashamed,  Mr.  Vincent. 
Take  my  word,  it's  the  very  best  a  young 
minister  can  do.  To  be  sure,  where  there's 
a  quantity  of  young  ladies  in  a  congregation, 
it  sometimes  makes  a  little  dispeace ;  but 
there  aint  to  say  many  to  choose  from  in 
Salem." 

"  La,  mamma,  how  can  you  think  it's  a 
lady  in  Salem  ?  "  cried  Phojbe,  in  a  flutter 
of  consciousness. 

"  O  you  curious  thing ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Tozer  :  "  she'll  never  rest,  Mr.  Vincent,  till 
she's  found  it  all  out.  She  always  was,  from 
a  child,  a  dreadful  one  for  finding  out  a  se- 
cret. But  don't  you  trouble  yonrsslf;  it's 
the  best  thing  a  young  minister  can  do." 

Poor  Vincent  made  a  hasty  efibrt  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  the  soft  impeachment,  but 
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with  no  effect.  Smiles,  innuendoes,  a  suc- 
cession of  questions  asked  by  Phoebe,  who 
retired,  whenever  she  had  made  her  remark, 
with  conscious  looks  and  pink  blushes,  per- 
petually renewed  this  delightful  subject.  The 
unlucky  young  man  retired  upon  Tozer.  In 
desperation  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  less 
troublesome  infliction  of  the  butterman's 
advice.  In  the  mean  time  the  table  was 
spread,  and  supper  appeared  in  most  sub- 
stantial and  savory  shape ;  the  only  draw- 
back being,  that  whenever  the  door  was 
opened,  the  odors  of  bacon  and  cheese  from 
the  shop  came  in  like  a  musty  shadow  of  the 
boiled  ham  and  hot  sausages  within. 

"  I  am  very  partial  to  your  style,  Mr. 
Vincent,"  said  the  deacon ;  "  there's  just 
one  thing  I'd  like  to  observe,  sir,  if  you'll 
excuse  me.  I'd  give  'em  a  coorse ;  there's 
nothing  takes  like  a  coorse  in  our  connec- 
tion. Whether  it's  on  a  chapter  or  a  book 
of  Scripture,  or  on  a  perticklar  doctrine,  I'd 
make  a  pint  of  giving  'em  a  coorse  if  it  was 
me.  There  was  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Parson's 
Green,  as  was  so  popular  before  he  married 
— he  had  a  historical  coorse  in  the  evenings, 
and  a  coorse  upon  the  eighth  of  Romans  in 
the  morning  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  they  took.  I  walked  over  many  and 
many's  the  summer  evening  myself,  he  kep' 
up  the  interest  so.  There  aint  a  cleverer 
man  in  our  body,  nor  wasn't  a  better  liked 
as  he  was  then." 

"  And  now  I  understand  he's  gone  away 
— what  was  the  reason  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. 

Tozer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook 
his  head.  "  All  along  of  the  women  :  they 
didn't  like  his  wife ;  and  my  own  opinion  is, 
he  fell  off  dreadful.  Last  time  I  heard  him, 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  never  go  back  again 
— ^me  that  was  such  an  admirer  of  his  ;  and 
the  managers  found  the  chapel  was  falling 
off,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  him ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  he  saw  it  his  duty  to  go." 

"  And  oh,  she  was  so  sweetly  pretty !  " 
cried  Miss  Phoebe :  "  but  pray,  pray,  Mr. 
Vincent,  don't  look  so  pale.  If  you  marry  a 
pretty  lady,  we'll  all  be  so  kind  to  her! 
We  sha'n't  grudge  her  our  minister,  we 
shall " 

Here  Miss  Phoebe  pasued,  overcome  by 
her  emotions. 

"  I  do  declare  there  never  was  such  a  child," 
said  Mrs.  Tozer :  "  it's  none  of  your  busi- 


ness, Phoebe.  She's  a  great  deal  too  feelin', 
Mr.  Vincent.  But  I  don't  approve,  for  my 
part,  of  a  minister  marrying  a  lady  as  is  too 
grand  for  her  place,  whatever  Phoebe  may 
say.  It's  her  that  should  teach  suchlike  as 
us  humility  and  simple  ways ;  and  a  fine  lady 
isn't  no  way  suitable.  Not  to  discourage 
you,  Mr.  Vincent,  I  haven't  a  doubt,  for  my 
part,  that  you'll  make  a  nice  choice." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  trying 
the  experiment,"  said  poor  Vincent,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  then,  turning  to  his  deacon,  he 
plunged  into  the  first  subject  that  occurred 
to  him.  "  Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Hilyard  in 
Back  Grove  Street  ?  "  asked  the  young  min- 
ister. "  I  went  to  see  her  the  other  day. 
Who  is  she,  or  where  does  she  belong  to, 
can  you  tell  me  ? — and  which  of  your  great 
ladies  in  Carlingford  is  it,"  he  added,  with  a 
little  catching  of  his  breath  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  "  who  visits  that  poor  lady  ?  j 
saw  a  carriage  at  her  door." 

"  Meaning  the  poor  woman  at  the  back  of 
the  chapel  ?  "  said  Tozer — *'  I  don't  know 
nothing  of  her,  except  that  I  visited  there, 
sir,  as  you  might  do,  in  the  way  of  dooty. 
Ah !  I  fear  she's  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
Mr.  Vincent ;  she  didn't  take  my  'umble  ad- 
vice, sir,  not  as  a  Christian  ought.  But  she 
comes  to  the  chapel  regular  enough ;  and 
you  may  be  the  means  of  putting  better 
thoughts  into  her  mind ;  and  as  for  our 
great  ladies  in  Carlingford,"  continued  Mr. 
Tozer,  with  the  air  of  an  authority,  "never 
a  one  of  them,  I  give  you  my  word,  would 
go  out  of  her  way  a-visiting  to  one  of  the 
chapel  folks.  They're  a  deal  too  bigoted  for 
that,  especially  them  at  St.  Roque's." 

"  O  pa,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  "  cried  Phoebe, 
"  when  it's  very  well  known  that  ladies  go 
everywhere,  where  the  people  are  very,  very 
poor ;  but  then  Mr.  Vincent  said  a  poor  lady. 
Was  it  a  nice  carriage  ?  The  Miss  Wode- 
houses  always  walk,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Glen, 
and  all  the  Strangeways.  Oh,  I  know !  it 
was  the  young  Dowager — that  pretty,  pretty 
lady,  you  know,  mamma,  that  gives  the  grand 
parties,  and  lives  in  Grange  Lane.  I  saw 
her  carriage  going  up  the  lane  by  the  chapel 
once.  O  Mr.  Vincent,  wasn't  she  very,  very 
pretty,  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  what  kind  of  eyes 
and  hair  they  were,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  try- 
ing hard  to  speak  indifferently,  and  quite 
succeeding  so  far  as  Phoebe  Tozer  was  con- 
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cerned  ;  for  who  could  venture  to  associate 
the  minister  of  Salem,  even  as  a  victim,  with 
the  bright  eyes  of  Lady  Western  ?  I  thought 
it  strange  to  see  her  there,  whoever  she 
was." 

**  Oh,  how  insensible  you  are ! "  mur- 
mured Phoibe,  across  the  table.  Perhaps, 
considering  all  things,  it  was  not  strange 
that  Phoebe  should  imagine  her  own  pink 
bloom  to  have  dimmed  the  young  pastor's 
appreciation  of  other  beauty. 

"  But  it  was  Mrs.  Hilyard  I  inquired 
aboirt,  and  not  this  Lady — Lady  what,  Miss 
Phoebe  ?  "  asked  the  reverend  hypocrite  ;  "  I 
don't  profess  to  be  learned  in  titles,  but  hers 
is  surely  a  strange  one.  I  thought  dowager 
was  another  word  for  an  old  woman." 

"  She's  a  beautiful  young  creature,"  broke 
in  the  butterman.  "  I  mayn't  approve  of 
such  goings-on,  but  I  can't  shut  my  eyes. 
She  deals  with  me  regular,  and  I  can  tell 
you  the  shop  looks  like  a  different  place 
when  them  eyes  of  hers  are  in  it.  She's  out 
of  our  line,  and  she's  out  of  your  line,  Mr. 
Vincent,"  added  Tozer,  apologetically,  com- 
ing down  from  his  sudden  enthusiasm,  "  or 
I  mightn't  say  as  much  as  I  do  say,  for  she's 
gay,  and  always  a  giving  parties,  and  spend- 
ing her  life  in  company,  as  I  don't  approve 
of;  but  to  look  in  her  face,  you  couldn't  say 
a  word  against  her — nor  I  couldn't.  She 
might  lead  a  man  out  of  his  wits,  and  I 
wouldn't  not  to  say  blame  him.  If  the  an- 
gels are  nicer  to  look  at,  it's  a  wonder  to 


me 


» " 


Having  reached  to  this  pitch  of  admira- 
tion, the  alarmed  butterman  came  to  a  sud- 
den pause,  looked  round  him  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, wiped  his  forehead,  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  evidently  felt  that  he  had  committed 
himself,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  audi- 
ence. Little  did  the  guilty  Tozer  imagine 
that  never  before — not  when  giving  counsel 
upon  chapel  business  in  the  height  of  wis- 
dom, or  complimenting  the  sermon  as  only 
a  chapel-manager,  feeling  in  his  heart  that 
the  seats  were  letting,  could — had  he  spoken 
so  much  to  the  purpose  in  young  Vincent's 
hearing,  or  won  so  much  sympathy  from  the 
minister.  As  for  the  female  part  of  the 
company,  they  were  at  first  too  much  amazed 
for  speech.  *'  Upon  my  word,  papa !  "  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  half-laughing,  half-angry 
Phoebe.  Mrs.  Tozer,  who  had  been  cutting 
bread  with  a  large  knife,  hewed  at  her  great 


loaf  in  silence,  and  not  till  that  occupation 
was  over  divulged  her  sentiments. 

"Some  bread,  Mr.  Vincent?"  said  at 
last  that  injured  woman  :  "  that's  how  it  is 
with  all  you  men.  Niver  a  one,  however 
you  may  have  been  brought  up,  nor  what- 
ever pious  ways  you  may  have  been  used  to, 
can  stand  out  against  a  pretty  face.  Thank 
goodness,  we  know  better.  Beauty's  but 
skin  deep,  Mr.  Vincent ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  can't  see  the  difference  between  one  pair  o' 
eyes  and  another.  I  dare  say  I  see  as  well 
out  of  mine  as  Lady  Western  does  out  o' 
hers,  though  Tozer  goes  on  about  'em.  It's 
a  mercy  for  the  world,  women  aint  carried 
away  so ;  and  to  hear  a  man  as  is  the  father 
of  a  family,  and  ought  to  set  an  example, 
a  talking  like  this  in  his  own  house  !  What 
is  the  minister  to  think,  Tozer  ?  and  Phoebe, 
a  girl  as  is  as  likely  to  take  up  notions  about 
her  looks  as  most  ?  It's  what  I  didn't  ex- 
pect from  you." 

"  La,  mamma  !  as  if  there  was  any  like- 
ness between  Lady  Western  and  me  ! "  cried 
Phoebe,  lifting  a  not  unexpectant  face  across 
the  table.  But  Mr.  Vincent  was  not  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  that  locale,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  a  tolerable  breadth  of 
compliment  would  not  have  shocked  any- 
body's feelings  ;  but  the  pastor  neglected  his 
opportunities.  He  sat  silent,  and  made  no 
reply  to  Phoebe's  look.  He  even  at  this 
moment,  if  truth  must  be  told,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  well-filled  plate  which  Mrs.  Tozer's 
hospitality  had  set  before  him.  He  would 
fain  have  made  a  diversion  in  poor  Tozer's 
favor  had  anything  occurred  to  him  in  the 
thrill  of  sudden  excitement  which  Tozer's 
declaration  had  surprised  him  into.  As  it 
was,  tingling  with  anxiety  to  hear  more  of 
that  unknown  enchantress,  whose  presence 
made  sunshine  even  in  the  butterman's  shop, 
no  indifferent  words  would  find  their  way  to 
Vincent's  lips.  So  he  bestowed  his  atten- 
tions instead  upon  the  comfortable  supper  to 
which  everybody  around  him,  qoite  unex- 
cited  by  this  little  interlude,  was  doing  full 
justice,  and,  not  venturing  to  ask,  listened 
with  a  palpitating  heart. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Vincent,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Tozer,  "  that  title  of  *  the  young  Dowager  * 
has  been  given  to  Lady  Western  by  them 
as  is  her  chief  friends  in  Carlingford.  Such 
little  things  comes  to  our  knowledge  as 
they  mightn't  come  to  other  folks  in  our 
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situation,  by  us  serving  the  best  families, 
There's  but  two  families  in  Grange  Lane  as 
don't  deal  with  Tozer,  and  one  of  them's  a 
new-comer  as  knows  no  better,  and  the 
other  a  stingy  old  bachelor,  as  we  wouldn't 
go  across  the  road  to  get  his  custom.  A 
well-kept  house  must  have  its  butter,  and 
its  cheese,  and  its  ham  regular  ;  but  when 
there's  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  and  them 
nigh  as  bilious  as  the  master,  and  picking 
bits  of  cheese  as  one  never  heard  the  name 
of,  and  as  has  to  be  sent  to  town  for,  or  to 
the  Italian  shop,  it  stands  to  reason  neither 
me  nor  Tozer  cares  for  a  customer  like 
that." 

"  0  ma,  what  does  Mr.  Vincent  care  about 
the  customers  ?  "  cried  Phoebe,  in  despair. 

"  He  might,  then,  before  all's  done,"  said 
the  deaconess.  "  We  couldn't  be  as  good 
friends  to  the  chapel,  nor  as  serviceable,  nor 
as  well  thought  on  in  our  connection,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  customers.  So  you  see,  sir. 
Lady  Western,  she's  a  young  lady  not  a 
deal  older  than  my  Phoebe,  but  by  reason  of 
having  married  an  old  man,  she  has  a  step- 
son twice  as  old  as  herself,  and  he's  married ; 
and  so  this  gay  pretty  creature  here,  she's 
the  Dowager  Lady  Western.  I've  seen  her 
with  young  Lady  Western,  her  step-daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  young  Lady  Western  was  a 
deal  older,  and  more  serious  looking,  and 
knew  twenty  times  more  of  life  than  the 
Dowager — and  you  may  be  sure  she  don't 
lose  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at  it  neither — 
and  so  that's  how  the  name  arose." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  explanation ;  and  I 
suppose,  of  course,  she  lives  in  Grange 
Lane,"  said  the  pastor,  still  bending  with 
devotion  over  his  plate. 

"  Dear,  dear,  you  don't  eat  nothing,  Mr. 
Vincent,"  cried  his  benevolent  hostess  ; 
"  that  comes  of  study,  as  I'm  always  a 
telling  Tozer.  A  deal  better,  says  I,  to  root 
the  minister  out,  and  get  him  to  move  about 
for  the  good  of  his  health,  than  to  put  him 
up  to  sermons  and  coorses,  when  we're  all 
as  pleased  as  Punch  to  start  with.  She 
lives  in  Grange  Lane,  to  be  sure,  as  they 
most  all  do  as  is  anything  in  Carlingford. 
Fashion's  all— but  I  like  a  bit  of  stir  and 
life  myself,  and  couldn't  a-bear  them  close 
walls.  But  it  would  be  news  in  Salem  that 
we  was  spending  our  precious  time  a-talking 
over  a  lady  like  Lady  Western  ;  and  as  for 
the  woman  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  don't 


you  be  led  away  to  go  to  everybody  as  Mrs. 
Brown  sends  you  to,  Mr.  Vincent.  She's  a 
good  soul,  but  she's  always  a  picking  up 
somebody.  Tozer's  been  called  up  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  we  were  all  a-bed,  to  see  some- 
body as  was  dying  ;  and  there  was  no  dying 
about  it,  but  only  Mrs.  Brown's  way.  My 
son,  being  at  his  eddication  for  a  minister, 
makes  me  feel  mother-like  to  a  young  pastor, 
Mr.  Vincent.  I'd  be  grateful  to  anybody  as 
would  give  my  boy  warning  when  it  comes 
to  be  his  time." 

"  I  almost  wonder,"  said  Vincent,  with  a 
little  natural  impatience,  "  that  you  did  not 
struggle  on  with  Mr.  Tufton  for  a  little 
longer,  till  your  son's  education  was  fin- 
ished." 

Mrs.  Tozer  held  up  her  head  with  gratified 
pride.  "  He'll  be  two  years  before  he's 
ready,  and  there's  never  no  telling  what  may 
happen  in  that  time,"  said  the  pleased 
mother,  forgetting  how  little  favorable  to 
her  guest  was  any  anticipated  contingency. 
The  words  were  very  innocently  spoken,  but 
they  had  their  eff"ect  upon  Vincent.  He 
made  haste  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
urgent  hospitality  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  deafer  than  ever  to  Miss  Phoebe's 
remarks,  and  listened  with  a  little  impa- 
tience to  Tozer's  wisdom.  As  soon  as  he 
could  manage  it,  he  left  them,  with  abun- 
dant material  for  his  thoughts.  "  There's 
never  no  telling  what  may  happen  in  that 
time,"  rang  in  his  ears  as  he  crossed  George 
Street  to  his  lodging,  and  the  young  minis- 
ter could  scarcely  check  the  disgust  and  im- 
patience which  were  rising  in  his  mind.  In 
all  the  pride  of  his  young  intellect,  to  be  ad- 
vised by  Tozer — to  have  warning  stories 
told  him  of  that  unfortunate  brother  in  Par- 
son's Green,  whose  pretty  wife  made  herself 
obnoxious  to  the  deacons'  wives — to  have 
the  support  afforded  by  the  butterman  to  the 
chapel  thrown  in  his  face  with  such  an 
undisguised  claim  upon  his  gratitude — O 
Heaven,  was  this  what  Homerton  was  to 
come  to  ?  Perhaps  he  had  been  brought 
here,  in  all  the  young  flush  of  his  hopes, 
only  to  have  the  life  crushed  out  of  him  by 
those  remorseless  chapel-managers,  and  room 
made  over  his  tarnished  fame  and  mortified 
expectations — over  his  body,  as  the  young 
man  said  to  himself  in  unconscious  heroics 
— for  young  Tozer's  triumphant  entrance. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
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that  to  see  himself  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
limited  and  jealous  coterie — people  proud 
of  their  liberality  to  the  chapel,  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  comprehend  the  feelings  of 
a  sensitive  and  cultivated  mind — could  be  an 
agreeable  prospect  to  the  young  man.  Their 
very  approbation  chafed  him ;  and  if  he  went 
beyond  their  level,  or  exceeded  their  narrow 
limit,  what  mercy  was  he. to  expect,  what 
justice,  what  measure  of  comprehension  ? 
He  went  home  with  a  bitterness  of  disgust 
in  his  mind  far  more  intense  and  tragical 
than  appeared  to  be  at  all  necessary  in  the 
circumstances,  and  which  only  the  fact  that 
this  was  his  first  beginning  in  real  life,  and 
that  his  imagination  had  never  contemplated 
the  prominent  position  of  the  butter-shop 
and  the  Devonshire  Dairy,  in  what  he  fondly 
called  his  new  sphere,  could  have  justified. 
Perhaps  no  new  sphere  ever  came  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  neophyte  ;  but  to  come, 
if  not  with  too  much  gospel,  yet  with  an  in- 
tellectual Christian  mission,  an  evangelist  of 
refined  nonconformity,  an  apostle  of  thought 
and  religious  opinion,  and  to  sink  suddenly 
into  "  coorses  "  of  sermons  and  statistics  of 
seat-letting  in  Salem — into  tea-parties  of 
deacons'  wives,  and  singing-classes — into  the 
complacent  society  of  those  good  people  who 
were  conscious  of  doing  so  much  for  the 
chapel  and  supporting  the  minister — that 
was  a  downfall  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of. 
Salem  itself,  and  the  new  pulpit,  which  had 
a  short  time  ago  represented  to  poor  Vin- 
cent that  tribune  from  which  he  was  to  in- 
fluence the  world,  that  point  of  vantage 
which  was  all  a  true  man  needed  for  the 
making  of  his  career,  dwindled  into  a  miser- 
able scene  of  trade  before  his  disenchanted 
eyes — a  preaching  shop,  where  his  success 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  seat-letting,  and 
his  soul  decanted  out  into  periodical  issue 
under  the  seal  of  Tozer  &  Co.  Such,  alas  ! 
were  the  indignant  thoughts  with  which,  the 
old  Adam  rising  bitter  and  strong  within 
him,  the  young  Nonconformist  hastened 
home. 

And  She  was  Lady  "Western — the  gayest 
and  brightest  and  highest  luminary  in  all 
the  society  of  Cariingford.  As  well  love  the 
moon,  who  no  longer  descends  to  Endymion, 
as  lift  presumptuous  eyes  to  that  sweeter 
planet  which  was  as  much  out  of  reach  of 
the  Dissenting  minister.     Poor  fellow!  his 


room  did  not  receive  a  very  cheerful  inmate 
when  he  shut  the  door  upon  the  world,  and 
sat  down  with  his  thoughts. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  Mr.  Vincent 
was  deeply  cast  down  about  his  prospects, 
and  saw  little  comfort  before  or  around  him, 
and  when,  consequently,  an  interest  apart 
from  himself,  and  which  could  detach  his 
thoughts  from  Salem  and  its  leading  mem- 
bers, was  of  importance,  that  his  mother's 
letters  began  to  grow  specially  interesting. 
Vincent  could  not  quite  explain  how  it  was, 
but  unquestionably  those  female  epistles  had 
expanded  all  at  once  ;  and  instead  of  the  lim- 
ited household  atmosphere  hitherto  breath- 
ing in  them — an  atmosphere  confined  by  the 
strodght  cottage  walls,  shutting  in  the  little 
picture  which  the  absent  son  knew  so  well, 
and  in  which  usually  no  figure  appeared  but 
those  of  his  pretty  sister  Susan,  and  their 
little  servant,  and  a  feminine  neighbor  or 
two — instead  of  those  strict  household  limits, 
the  world,  as  we  have  said,  had  expanded 
round  the  widow's  pen ;  the  cottage  walls 
or  windows  seemed  to  have  opened  out  to 
disclose  the  universe  beyond  :  life  itself,  and 
words  the  symbols  of  life,  seemed  quickened 
and  running  in  a  fuller  current ;  and  the 
only  apparent  reason  for  all  this  revolution 
was  that  one  new  acquaintance  had  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Vincent's  seclusion, — one  only 
visitor,  who,  from  an  unexpected  call,  re- 
corded with  some  wonderment  a  month  or 
two  before,  had  gained  possession  of  the 
house  apparently,  and  was  perpetually  re- 
ferred to — ^by  Susan,  in  her  gradually  short- 
ening letters,  with  a  certain  timidity  and  re- 
luctance to  pronounce  his  name — by  the 
mother  with  growing  frequency  and  confi- 
dence. Vincent,  a  little  jealous  of  this  new 
influence,  had  out  of  the  depth  of  his  own 
depression  written  with  some  impatience  to 
ask  who  this  Mr.  Fordham  was,  and  how  he 
had  managed  to  establish  himself  so  confi- 
dentially in  the  cottage,  when  his  mother's 
letter  astounded  him  with  the  following  piece 
of  news  ; — 

"My  dearest  Boy, — Mr.  Fordham  is, 
or  at  least  will  be — or,  if  I  must  be  cautious, 
as  your  poor  dear  papa  always  warned  me  I 
should — wishes  very  much,  and  I  hope  will 
succeed   in  being — your   brother,  my  own 
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Arthur.  This  is  sudden  news,  but  you  know, 
and  I  have  often  told  you,  that  a  crisis  al- 
ways does  seem  to  arrive  suddenly  ;  however 
much  you  may  have  been  looking  for  it,  or 
making  up  your  mind  to  it,  it  does  come  like 
a  blow  at  the  time  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is 
something  in  human  nature  to  account  for 
it,  if  I  was  a  philosopher,  like  your  dear 
papa  and  you.  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  that  is 
how  it  is.'  Of  course,  I  have  known  for 
some  time  past  that  he  must  have  had  a 
motive — no  mother  could  long  remain  igno- 
rant of  that ;  and  I  can't  say  but  what,  lik- 
ing Mr.  Fordham  so  much,  and  seeing  him 
every  loay  so  unexceptionable^  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  way  of  means,  which  we  know 
nothing  about,  and  which  I  have  always 
thought  a  secondary  consideration  to  char- 
acter, as  I  always  brought  up  my  children  to 
think,  I  was  very  much  pleased.  For  you 
know,  my  dear  boy,  life  is  uncertain  with 
the  strongest ;  and  I  am  becoming  an  old 
woman,  and  you  will  marry  no  doubt,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  Susan  unless  she  does 
the  same  ?  So  I  confess  I  was  pleased  to 
see  Mr.  Fordham's  inclinations  showing 
themselves.  And  now,  dear  Arthur,  I've 
given  them  my  blessing,  and  they  are  as 
happy  as  ever  they  can  be,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  to  Susan's  joy  but  your  sympathy. 
I  need  not  suggest  to  my  dear  boy  to  write 
a  few  words  to  his  sister  to  make  her  feel 
that  he  shares  our  happiness  ;  for  Providence 
has  blessed  me  in  affectionate  children,  and 
I  can  trust  the  instincts  of  my  Arthur's 
heart ;  and  O  my  dear  son,  how  thankful 
I  ought  to  be,  and  how  deeply  I  ought  to 
feel  God's  blessings  !  He  has  been  a  father 
to  the  fatherless,  and  the  strength  of  the 
widow.  To  think  that  before  old  age  comes 
upon  me,  and  while  I  am  still  able  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  your  prosperity,  I  should  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  you  comfortably  set- 
tled, and  in  the  way  to  do  your  master's 
work,  and  make  yourself  a  good  position, 
and  Susan  so  happily  provided  for,  and  in- 
stead of  losing  her,  a  new  son  to  love — in- 
deed, I  am  overpowered,  and  can  scarcely 
hold  up  my  head  under  my  blessings. 

"  Write  immediately,  my  dearest  boy,  that 
we  may  have  the  comfort  of  your  concur- 
rence and  sympathy,  and  I  am  always  with 
much  love, 

"  My  Arthur's  loving  mother, 

"E.S.Vincent. 

"P.S. — Mr.  Fordham's  account  of  his  cir- 
cumstances seems  quite  satisfactory.  He  is 
not  in  any  profession,  but  has  enough,  he 
says,  to  live  on  very  comfortably,  and  is  to 
give  me  more  particulars  afterwards  ;  which, 
indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  he  could  im- 
agine necessary,  as  it  looks   like   want  of 


trust,  and  as  if  Susan's  happiness  was  not 
the  first  thing  with  us — but  indeed  I  must 
learn  to  be  prudent  and  self-interested  for 
your  sakes." 

It  was  with  no  such  joyful  feelings  as  his 
mother's  that  Vincent  read  this  letter.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  jealousy  with  which  he  had 
heard  of  this  unknown  Mr.  Fordham  sud- 
denly jumping  into  the  friendship  of  the  cot- 
tage which  made  him  contemplate  with  a 
most  glum  and  suspicious  aspect  the  stran- 
ger's promotion  into  the  love  of  Susan,  and 
the  motherly  regard  of  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  Hang 
the  fellow !  who  was  he  ?  "  the  young  minister 
murmured  over  his  spoiled  breakfast :  and 
there  appeared  to  him  in  a  halo  of  sweet 
memories  as  he  had  never  seen  them  in 
reality,  the  simple  graces  of  his  pretty  sister, 
who  was  as  much  above  the  region  of  the 
Phoebe  Tozers  as  that  ineffable  beauty  her- 
self who  had  seized  with  a  glance  the  vacant 
throne  of  poor  Arthur  Vincent's  heart.  There 
was  nothing  ineffable  about  Susan — but  her 
brother  had  seen  no  man  even  in  Homerton 
whom  he  would  willingly  see  master  of  her 
affections ;  and  he  was  equally  startled,  dis- 
satisfied, and  alarmed  by  this  information. 
Perhaps  his  mother's  unworldliness  was  ex- 
cessive. He  imagined  that  he  would  have 
exacted  more  positive  information  about  the 
fortunes  of  a  stranger  who  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared without  any  special  business  there, 
who  had  no  profession,  and  who  might  dis- 
appear lightly  as  he  came,  breaking  poor 
Susan's  heart.  Mr.  Vincent  forgot  entirely 
the  natural  process  by  which,  doubtless  his 
mother's  affections  had  been  wooed  and  won 
as  well  as  Susan's.  To  him  it  was  a  stran- 
ger who  had  crept  into  the  house,  and  gained 
ascendency  there.  Half  in  concern  for  Su- 
san, half  in  jealousy  for  Susan's  brother 
eclipsed,  but  believing  himself  to  be  entirely 
actuated  by  the  former  sentiment,  the  young 
minister  wrote  his  mother  a  hurried,  anxious, 
not  too  good-tempered  note,  begging  her  to 
think  how  important  a  matter  this  was,  and 
not  to  come  to  too  rapid  a  conclusion ;  and 
after  he  had  thus  relieved  his  feelings,  went 
out  to  his  day's  work  in  a  more  than  usually 
uncomfortable  frame  of  mind.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent congratulated  herself  upon  her  son's 
happy  settlement,  as  well  as  upon  her  daugh- 
ter's engagement.  AVhat  if  Mr.  Fordham 
should  turn  out  as  unsatisfactory  as  Salem 
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Chapel  ?  His  day's  work  was  a  round  of 
visits,  which  were  not  very  particularly  to 
Mr.  Vincent's  mind.  It  was  the  day  for  his  , 
weekly  call  upon  Mr.  Tufton  and  various  | 
other  members  of  the  congregation  not  more  \ 
attractive ;  and  at  Siloam  Cottage  he  was  re- 
minded of  Mrs.  Hilyard,  whom  he  had  not  i 
seen  again.  Here  at  least  was  something  to 
be  found  different  from  the  ordinary  level. 
He  went  up  to  Back  Grove  Street,  not  with- 
out a  vague  expectaton  in  his  mind,  wonder- 
ing if  that  singular  stranger  would  look  as 
unlike  the  rest  of  his  flock  to-day  as  she  had 
done  on  the  former  occasion.  But  when 
Vincent  emerged  into  the  narrow  street, 
what  was  that  unexpected  object  which 
threw  the  young  man  into  such  sadden  agi- 
tation ?  His  step  quickened  unconsciously 
into  the  rapid,  silent  stride  of  excitement. 
He  was  at  the  shabby  door  before  any  of  the 
onlookers  had  so  much  as  perceived  him  in 
the  street.  For  once  more  the  narrow  pave 
ment  owned  a  little  tattered  crowd  gazing  at 
the  pawing  horses,  the  big  footman,  the 
heavenly  chariot ;  and  doubtless  the  celestial 
visitor  must  be  within. 

Mr.  Vincent  did  not  pause  to  think  whether 
he  ought  to  disturb  the  interview  which,  no 
doubt,  was  going  on  up-stairs.  He  left  him- 
self no  time  to  consider  punctilios  or  even 
to  think  what  was  right  in  the  matter.  He 
went  up  with  that  swell  of  excitement  some- 
how winging  his  feet  and  making  his  foot- 
steps light.  How  sweet  that  low  murmur  of 
conversation  within  as  he  reached  the  door ! 
Another  moment  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  herself 
opened  it,  looking  out  with  some  surprise, 
her  dark  thin  head,  in  its  black  lace  ker- 
chief, standing  out  against  the  bit  of  shabby 
drab-colored  wall  visible  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  door.  A  look  of  surprise  for  one 
moment,  then  a  gleam  of  something  like 
mirth  lighted  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  the  thin 
lines  about  her  mouth  moved,  though  no 
smile  came.  *'  It  is  you,  Mr.  Vincent  ? — 
come  in,"  she  said.  "  I  should  not  have  ad- 
mitted any  other  visitor,  but  you  shall  come 
in,  as  you  are  my  ghostly  adviser.  Sit 
down.  My  dear,  this  gentleman  is  my  min- 
ister and  spiritual  guide." 

And  She,  sitting  there  in  all  her  splendor, 
casting  extraordinary  lights  of  beauty  around 
her  upon  the  mean  apartment,  perfuming 
the  air  and  making  it  musical  with  that  rus- 


tle of  woman's  robes  which  had  never  been 
out  of  poor  Vincent's  ears  since  he  saw  her 
first; — She  lifted  her  lovely  face,  smiled, 
and  bowed  her  beautiful  head  to  the  young 
man  who  could  have  liked  to  go  down  on 
his  knees,  not  to  ask  anything,  but  simply  to 
worship.  As  he  dared  not  do  that,  he  sat 
down  awkwardly  upon  the  chair  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard pointed  to,  and  said,  with  embarrass- 
ment, that  he  feared  he  had  chosen  a  wrong 
time  for  his  visit,  and  would  return  again — 
but  nevertheless  did  not  move  from  where  he 
was. 

"No,  indeed  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
My  visitors  are  not  so  many,  now-a-days,  that 
I  can  afford  to  turn  one  from  the  door 
because  another  chooses  to  come  the  same 
day.  My  dear,  you  understand  Mr.  Vin- 
cent has  had  the  goodness  to  take  charge  of 
my  spiritual  affairs,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
room,  sitting  down  in  her  dark  poor  dress, 
beside  her  beautiful  visitor,  and  lapng  her 
thin  hands,  still  marked  with  traces  of  the 
coarse  blue  color  which  rubbed  off  her  work, 
and  of  the  scars  of  the  needle,  upon  the  table 
where  that  work  lay.  "  Thank  Heaven, 
that's  a  luxury  the  poorest  of  us  needs  not 
deny  herself.  I  liked  your  sermon  last  Sun- 
day, Mr.  Vincent.  That  about  the  fashion 
of  treating  serious  things  with  levity,  was 
meant  for  me.  Oh,  I  didn't  dislike  it, 
thank  you !  One  is  pleased  to  think  one's 
self  of  so  much  consequence.  There  are 
more  ways  of  keeping  up  one's  amour  propre 
than  your  way,  my  lady.  Now,  don't  you 
mean  to  go  ?  You  see  I  cannot  possibly  un- 
burden my  mind  to  Mr.  Vincent  while  you 
are  here." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  rude  ?  " 
said  the  beauty,  turning  graciously  to  the 
young  minister.  "  You  call  me  a  great  lady, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  Rachel ;  but  I  never 
could  be  as  rude  as  you  are,  and  as  you 
always  were  as  long  as  I  remember." 

"  My  dear,  the  height  of  good-breeding  is 
to  be  perfectly  ill-bred  when  one  pleases," 
said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  taking  her  work  upon  her 
knee  and  putting  on  her  thimble ;  "  but 
though  you  are  wonderfully  pretty,  you 
never  had  the  makings  of  a  thorough  fine 
lady  in  you.  You  can't  help  desiring  to 
please  everybody — which,  indeed,  if  there 
were  no  women  in  the  world,"  added  that 
sharp  observer,  with  a  sudden  glance  at 
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Vincent,  who  saw  the  thin  lines  again  move 
about  her  mouth,  "  you  might  easily  do 
without  giving  yourself  much  trouble.  Mr. 
Vincent,  if  this  lady  wont  leave  us,  might  I 
trouble  you  to  talk?  For  two  strains  of 
thought,  carried  on  at  the  same  moment, 
now  that  I'm  out  of  society,  are  too  exhaust- 
ing to  me." 

With  which  speech  she  gravely  pinned 
her  work  to  her  knee,  threaded  her  needle 
with  a  long  thread  of  blue  cotton,  and  began 
her  work  with  the  utmost  composure,  leav- 
ing her  two  visitors  in  the  awkward  Ute-a- 
tete  position  which  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  entirely  absorbed  in  her  own  em- 
ployment, with  eyes  and  face  abstracted, 
naturally  produces.  Never  in  his  life  had 
Vincent  been  so  anxious  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage— never  had  he  been  so  totally  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  His  eager  looks, 
his  changing  color,  perhaps  interceded  for 
him  with  the  beautiful  stranger,  w^ho  was 
not  ignorant  of  those  signs  of  subjugation 
•which  she  saw  so  often. 

"  I  think  it  was  you  that  were  so  good  as 
to  clear  the  way  for  me  the  last  time  I  was 
here,"  she  said,  with  the  sweetest  grace, 
raising  those  lovely  eyes,  which  put  even 
Tozer  beside  himself,  to  the  unfortunate 
pastor's  face.  "  I  remember  fancying  you 
must  be  a  stranger  here,  as  I  had  not  seen 
you  anywhere  in  society.  Those  wonderful 
little  wretches  never  seem  to  come  to  any 
harm.  They  always  appear  to  me  to  be 
scrambling  among  the  horses'  feet.  Fancy, 
Rachel,  one  of  those  boys  who  flourish  in 
the  back  streets,  with  such  rags — oh,  such 
rags  !  you  could  not  possibly  make  them,  if 
you  were  to  try,  with  scissors — such  perfec- 
tion must  come  of  itself;  had  just  pushed 
in  before  me,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 

have  done,  if  Mr. (I  beg  your  pardon) 

— if  you  had  not  cleared  the  way." 

"  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  break- 
ing in  upon  Vincent's  deprecation.  "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  had  somebody  to  help  you 
in  such  a  delicate  distress.  We  poor  women 
can't  afford  to  be  so  squeamish.  What !  are 
you  going  away  ?  My  dear,  be  sure  you  say 
down-stairs  that  you  brought  that  poor  crea- 
ture some  tea  and  sugar,  and  how  grateful 
she  was.  That  explains  everything,  you 
know,  and  does  my  lady  credit  at  the  same 
time.  Good-by.  Well,  I'll  kiss  you  if  you 
insist  upon  it ;   but  what  can  Mr.  Vincent 


think  to  see  such  an  operation  performed 
between  us  ?  There !  my  love,  you  can 
make  the  men  do  what  you  like,  but  you 
know  of  old  you  never  could  conquer  me." 

"  Then  you  will  refuse  over  and  over 
again — and  you  don't  mind  what  I  say — and 
you  know  he's  in  Lonsdale,  and  why  he's 
there,  and  all  about  him " 

"  Hush,"  said  the  dark  woman,  looking 
all  the  darker  as  she  stood  in  that  bright 
creature's  shadow.  "  I  know,  and  always 
will  know,  wherever  he  goes,  and  that  he  is 
after  evil  w^herever  he  goes  ;  and  I  refuse, 
and  always  will  refuse, — and  my  darling 
pretty  Alice,"  she  cried,  suddenly  going  up 
with  rapid  vehemence  to  the  beautiful  young 
woman  beside  her,  and  kissing  once  more 
the  delicate  rose-cheek  to  which  her  own 
made  so  great  a  contrast,  "  I  don't  mind  in 
the  least  what  you  say." 

"Ah,  Rachel,  I  don't  understand  you," 
said  Lady  Western,  looking  at  her  wistfully. 

"  You  never  did,  my  dear ;  but  don't  for- 
get to  mention  about  the  tea  and  sugar  as 
you  go  down-stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  sub- 
siding immediately,  not  without  the  usual 
gleam  in  her  eyes  and  movement  of  her 
mouth,  "  else  it  might  be  supposed  you  came 
to  have  your  fortune  told,  or  something  like 
that ;  and  I  wish  your  ladyship  ban  voyage, 
and  no  encounter  with  ragged  boys  in  your 
way.  Mr.  Vincent,"  she  continued,  with 
great  gravity,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  when  Vincent,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, afraid,  with  the  embarrassing  timidity 
of  inferior  position,  to  ofi'er  his  services,  yet 
chafing  in  his  heart  to  be  obliged  to  stay, 
reluctantly  closed  the  door  which  he  had 
opened  for  Lady  AVestern's  exit,  "  tell  me 
why  a  young  man  of  your  spirit  loses  such 
an  opportunity  of  conducting  the  greatest 
beauty  in  Carlingford  to  her  carriage  ?  Sup- 
pose she  should  come  across  another  ragged 
boy,  and  faint  on  the  stairs  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy ;  but 
as  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Lady 
Western,"  said  the  young  minister,  hesitat- 
ing, "  I  feared  to  presume " 

With  an  entirely  changed  aspect  his 
strange  companion  interrupted  him.  "  Lady 
AVestern  could  not  think  that  any  man  whom 
she  met  in  my  house  presumed  in  offering 
her  a  common  civility,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
with  the  air  of  a  duchess,  and  an  imperious 
gleam  out  of  her  dark  eyes.    Then  she  reo-> 
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oUected  herself,  gave  her  startled  visitor  a 
comical  look,  and  dropped  into  her  chair, 
before  which  that  coarsest  of  poor  needle- 
woman's work  was  lying.  "  My  house  !  it 
does  look  like  a  place  to  inspire  respect,  to 
be  sure,"  she  continued,  with  a  hearty  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous,  which  Vincent  was 
much  too  pre-occupied  to  notice.  "  What 
fools  we  all  are !  but  my  dear  Mr.  Vincent, 
you  are  too  modest.  My  Lady  Western 
could  not  frown  upon  anybody  who  honored 
her  with  such  a  rapt  observation.  Don't 
fall  in  love  with  her,  I  beg  of  you.  If  she 
were  merely  a  flirt,  I  shouldn't  mind,  but 
out  of  her  very  goodness  she's  dangerous. 
She  can't  bear  to  give  pain  to  anybody, 
which  of  course  implies  that  she  gives 
double  and  treble  pain  when  the  time  comes. 
There !  I've  warned  you ;  for  of  course  you'll 
meet  again." 

"  Small  chance  of  that,"  said  Vincent, 
who  had  been  compelling  himself  to  remain 
quiet,  and  restraining  his  impulse,  now  that 
the  vision  had  departed,  to  rush  away  out  of 
the  impoverished  place,  "  Small  chance  of 
that,"  he  repeated,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  he  listened  with  intent  ears  to  the  roll  of 
the  carriage  which  carried  Her  away ;  *'  soci- 
ety in  Carlingford  has  no  room  for  a  poor 
Dissenting  minister." 

"  All  the  better  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard,  regarding  him  with  curious  looks,  and 
discerning  with  female  acuteness  the  haze  of 
excitement  and  incipient  passion  which  sur- 
rounded him.  "  Society's  all  very  well  for 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  in  it ; 
but  for  a  young  recluse  like  you,  that  don't 
know  the  world,  it's  murder.  Don't  look 
affronted.  The  reason  is,  you  expect  too 
much — twenty  times  more  than  anybody 
ever  finds.  But  you  don't  attend  to  my 
philosophy.  Thinking  of  your  sermon,  Mr. 
Vincent  ?  And  how  is  our  friend  the  but- 
terman  ?  I  trust  life  begins  to  look  more 
cheerful  to  you  under  his  advice." 

"  Life  ?  "  said  the  pre-occupied  minister, 
who  was  gazing  at  the  spot  where  that  lovely 
apparition  had  been  ;  *'  I  find  it  change  it's 
aspects  perpetually.  You  spoke  of  Lonsdale 
just  ROW,  did  you  not  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
you  know  that  little  place?  My  mother  and 
sister  live  there." 

"  I  am  much  interested  to  know  that  you 
have  a  mother  and  sister,"  said  the  poor 


;  needlewoman  before  him,  looking  up  with 
calm,    fine-lady   impertinence    in    his   face. 

"  But  you  did  not  hear  me  speak  of  Lons- 
dale ;  it  was  her  ladyship  who  mentioned  it. 
As  for  me,  I  interest  myself  in  what  is  going 
on  close  by,  Mr.  Vincent.  I  am  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  the  chapel ;  I  want  to  know  how 
you  get  on,  and  all  about  it.  I  took  that 
you  said  on  Sunday  about  levity  deeply  to 
heart.  I  entertain  a  fond  hope  tha>t  you  will 
see  me  improve  under  your  ministrations, 
even  though  I  may  never  come  up  to  the 
butterman's  standard.  Some  people  have 
too  high  an  ideal.  If  you  are  as  much  of 
an  optimist  as  your  respected  deacon,  I  fear 
it  will  be  ages  before  I  can  manage  to  make 
you  approve  of  me." 

Vincent's  wandering  thoughts  were  recalled 
a  little  by  this  attack.  "  I  hope,"  he  said, 
rousing  himself,  "  that  you  don't  think  me 
so  inexperienced  as  not  to  know  that  you 
are  laughing  at  me  ?  But  indeed  I  should 
be  glad  to  believe  that  the  services  at  the 
chapel  might  sometimes  perhaps  be  some 
comfort  to  you,"  added  the  young  pastor, 
assuming  the  dignity  of  his  office.  He  met 
his  penitent's  eyes  at  the  moment,  and  fal- 
tered, moon-struck  as  he  was,  wondering  if 
she  saw  through  and  through  him,  and  knew 
that  he  was  neither  thinking  of  consolation 
nor  of  clerical  duties,  but  only  of  those  lin- 
gering echoes  which,  to  any  ears  but  his  own, 
were  out  of  hearing.  There  was  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  acute  perceptions  of  that 
half-amused,  half-malicious  glance. 

"  Comfort !  "  she  cried  ;  "  what  a  very 
strange  suggestion  to  make  !  Why,  all  the 
old  churches  in  all  the  old  ages  have  ofiered 
comfort.  I  thought  you  new  people  had 
something  better  to  give  us ;  enlighten- 
ment," she  said,  with  a  gleam  of  secret 
mockery,  throwing  the  word  like  a  stone — 
"  religious  freedom,  private  judgment.  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  is  the  role  expected  from 
you  by  the  butterman.  Comfort !  one  has 
that  in  Rome." 

"  You  never  can  have  that  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  truth,  and  truth  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Rome,"  said  Vincent  pricking  up  his  ears 
at  so  familiar  a  challenge. 

"  We'll  not  argue,  though  you  do  commit 
yourself  by  an  assertion,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard  ; 
'*  but  O  you  innocent  yonng  man,  where  is 
the  comfort  to  come  from  ?  Comfort  will  not 
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let  your  seats  and  fill  your  chapel,  even 
granting  that  you  knew  how  to  communi- 
cate it.  I  prefer  to  be  instructed,  for  my 
part.  You  are  just  at  the  age,  and  in  the 
circumstances,  to  do  that." 

"  I  fear  you  still  speak  in  jest,"  said  the 
minister,  with  some  doubt,  yet  a  little  grat- 
ification ;  "  but  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  of  throwing  any  light 
to  you  upon  the  doctrines  of  our  faith." 

For  a  moment  the  dark  eyes  gleamed  with 
something  like  laughter.  But  there  was 
nothing  ill-natured  in  the  amusement  with 
which  his  strange  new  friend  contemplated 
the  young  pastor  in  the  depressions  and  con- 
fidences of  his  youth.  She  answered  with  a 
mock  gravity  which,  at  that  moment,  he  was 
by  no  means  clear-sighted  enough  to  see 
through. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  demurely,  "  be  sure  you 
take  advantage  of  your  opportunities,  and 
instruct  us  as  long  as  you  have  any  faith  in 
instruction.  Leave  consolation  to  another 
time  :  but  you  don't  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent ;  come  another  day  :  come  on  Monday, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  criticise  your  sermons, 
and  we  shall  have  no  Lady  Western  to  put 
us  out.  Those  beauties  are  confusing,  don't 
you  think  ?  Only,  I  entreat  you,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  fall  in  love  with  her  ;  and  now, 
since  I  know  you  wish  it,  you  may  go  away." 

Vincent  stammered  a  faint  protest  as  he 
accepted  his  dismissal,  but  rose  promptly, 
glad  to  be  released.  Another  thought,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  strike  Mrs.  Hilyard  as  she 
shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Do  your  mother  and  sister  in  Lonsdale 
keep  a  school  ?  "  she  said.  "  Nay,  pray 
don't  look  affronted.  Clergymen's  widows 
and  daughters  very  often  do  in  the  Church. 
I  meant  no  impertinence  in  this  case.  They 
don't  ?  well,  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I 
dare  say  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  way 
of  dangerous  strangers.  Good-by ;  and  you 
must  come  again  on  Monday,  when  I  shall 
be  alone." 

"But — dangerous  strangers — may  I  ask 
you  to  explain  ?  "  said  Vincent,  with  a  little 
alarm,  instinctively  recurring  to  his  threat- 
ened brother-in-law,  and  the  news  which  had 
disturbed  his  composure  that  morning  be- 
fore he  came  out. 

"  I  can't  explain  ;  and  you  would  not  be 
any  the  wiser,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  peremp- 
torily.    "Now,  good-morning.    I  am  glad 


they  don't  keep  a  school ;  because,  you 
know,"  she  added,  looking  full  into  his  eyes, 
as  if  defying  him  to  make  any  meaning  out 
of  her  words,  "  it  is  very  tiresome,  tedious 
work,  and  wears  poor  ladies  out.  There  ! — 
good-by ;  next  day  you  come  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you,  and  we'll  have  no  fine  ladies 
to  put  us  out." 

Vincent  had  no  resource  but  to  let  himself 
out  of  the  shabby  little  room  which  this 
strange  woman  inhabited  as  if  it  had  been  a 
palace.  The  momentary  alarm  roused  by 
her  last  words,  and  the  state  of  half  offence, 
half  interest,  into  which,  notwithstanding 
his  pre-occupation,  she  had  managed  to  rouse 
him,  died  away,  however,  as  he  re-entered 
the  poor  little  street,  which  was  now  a  road 
in  Fairyland  instead  of  a  lane  in  Carling- 
ford,  to  his  rapt  eyes.  Golden  traces  of 
those  celestial  wheels  surely  lingered  still 
upon  the  way ;  they  still  went  rolling  and 
echoing  over  the  poor  young  minister's  heart, 
which  he  voluntarily  threw  down  before  that 
heavenly  car  of  Juggernaut.  Every  other 
impression  faded  out  of  his  mind,  and  the 
infatuated  young  man  made  no  effort  of  re- 
sistance, but  hugged  the  enchanted  chain. 
He  had  seen  Her — spoken  with  Her — ^hence- 
forward was  of  her  acquaintance.  He  cast 
reason  to  the  winds,  and  probability,  and 
every  convention  of  life.  Did  anybody  sup- 
pose that  all  the  world  leagued  against  him 
could  prevent  him  from  seeing  her  again  ? 
He  went  home  with  an  unspeakable  elation, 
longing,  and  excitement,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  vain  floating  idea  in  his  mind 
that,  thus  inspired,  no  height  of  eloquence 
was  impossible  to  him,  and  that  triumph  of 
every  kind  was  inevitable.  He  went  home, 
and  got  his  writing-desk,  and  plunged  into 
his  lecture,  nothing  doubting  that  he  could 
transfer  to  his  work  that  glorious  tumult  of 
his  thoughts  ;  and  with  his  paper  before  him, 
wrote  three  words,  and  sat  three  hours  star- 
ing into  the  roseate  air,  and  dreaming  dreams 
as  wild  as  any  Arabian  tale.  Such  was  the 
first  effort  of  that  chance  encounter,  in  which 
the  personages  were  not  Lady  Western  and 
the  poor  Dissenting  minister,  but  Beauty  and 
Love,  perennial  hero  and  heroine  of  the  ro- 
mance that  never  ends. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  only  two  days  after  this  eventful 
meeting  that  Vincent,  idling  and  meditative 
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as  was  natural  in  such  a  condition  of  mind, 
strayed  into  Masters'  shop  to  buy  some 
books.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  have  explained  why  he  went  there,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  because  it  was  the  last  place 
in  the  world  which  his  masters  at  the  chapel 
w^ould  have  advised  him  to  enter.  For  there 
was  another  bookseller  in  the  town,  an  evan- 
gelical man,  patronized  by  Mr.  Bury,  the 
whilom  rector,  where  all  the  Tract  Society's 
publications  were  to  be  had,  not  to  speak  of 
a  general  range  of  literature  quite  wide 
enough  for  the  minister  of  Salem.  Masters' 
was  a  branch  of  the  London  Masters,  and, 
as  might  be  supposed,  was  equally  amazed 
and  indignant  at  the  intrusion  of  a  Dissenter 
among  its  consecrated  book-shelves.  He 
was  allowed  to  turn  over  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Christian  Year  on  a  side-table  before  any 
of  the  attendants  condescended  to  notice  his 
presence ;  and  it  proved  so  difficult  to  find 
the  books  he  wanted,  and  so  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  anybody  who  would  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  them,  that  the  young 
Nonconformist,  who  was  sufficiently  ready 
to  take  ofience,  began  to  get  hot  and  impa- 
tient, and  had  all  but  strode  out  of  the  shop, 
with  a  new  mortification  to  record  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Carlingford.  But  just  as  he 
began  to  get  very  angry,  the  door  swung 
softly  open,  and  a  voice  became  audible,  lin- 
gering, talking  to  somebody  before  entering. 
Vincent  stopped  speaking,  and  stared  in  the 
shopman's  astonished  face  when  these  tones 
came  to  his  ear.  He  fell  back  instantly  upon 
the  side-table  and  the  Christian  Year,  for- 
getting his  own  business,  and  what  he  had 
been  saying — forgetting  everything  except 
that  She  was  there,  and  that  in  another  mo- 
ment they  would  stand  again  within  the  same 
walls.  He  bent  over  the  much-multiplied 
volume  with  a  beating  heart,  poising  in  one 
hand  a  tiny  miniature  copy  just  made  to  slip 
within  the  pocket  of  an  Anglican  waistcoat, 
and  in  the  other  the  big  red-leaved  and 
morocco-bound  edition,  as  if  weighing  their 
respective  merits — put  beside  himself,  in 
fact,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  oblivious  of 
his  errand,  his  position — of  everything  but 
the  fact  that  She  was  at  the  door.  She  came 
in  with  a  sweet  flutter  and  rustle  of  sound, 
a  perfumed  air  entering  with  her,  as  the  un- 
suspected enthusiast  thought,  and  began  to 
lavish  smiles,  for  which  he  would  have  given 
half  his  life,  upon  the  people  of  the  place, 


who  flew  to  serve  her.  She  had  her  tablets 
in  her  hand,  with  a  list  of  what  she  wanted, 
and  held  up  a  dainty  forefinger  as  she  stood 
reading  the  items.  As  one  thing  after 
another  was  mentioned.  Masters  and  his  men 
darted  ofl"  in  search  of  it.  There  were  for- 
tunately enough  to  give  each  of  them  a  sep- 
arate errand,  and  the  principal  ranged  his 
shining  wares  upon  the  counter  before  her, 
and  bathed  in  her  smiles,  while  all  his  sat- 
ellites kept  close  at  hand,  listening  with  all 
their  ears  for  another  commission.  Blessed 
Masters !  happy  shopmen !  that  one  who 
looked  so  blank  when  Vincent  stopped  short 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  stared  at  him, 
had  forgotten  all  about  Vincent.  She  was 
there  ;  and  if  a  little  impromptu  litany  would 
have  pleased  her  ladyship,  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  have  been  got  up  on  the  spot  after 
the  best  models,  and  that  even  the  Noncon- 
formist would  have  waived  his  objections  to 
liturgical  worship  and  led  the  responses. 
But  Masters'  establishment  oSered  practical 
homage — only  the  poor  Dissenting  minister, 
divided  between  eagerness  and  fear,  stood 
silent,  flushed  with  excitement,  turning  wist- 
ful looks  upon  her,  waiting  till  perhaps  she 
might  turn  round  and  see  him,  and  letting 
faX  out  of  his  trembling  fingers  those  unre- 
garded editions  of  the  Anglican  lyre. 

*'  And  two  copies  of  the  Christian  Year,^^ 
said  Lady  Western,  suddenly.  "  Oh,  thank 
you  so  much !  but  I  know  they  are  all  on  the 
side-table,  and  I  shall  go  and  look  at  them. 
Not  the  very  smallest  copy,  Mr.  Masters, 
and  not  that  solemn  one  with  the  red  edges  ; 
something  pretty,  with  a  little  ornament  and 
gilding :  they  are  for  two  little  protegees  of 
mine.  Oh,  here  is  exactly  what  I  want! 
another  one  like  this,  please.  How  very 
obliging  all  your  people  are,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, benignly,  as  the  nearest  man  dashed 
off"  headlong  to  bring  what  she  wanted — 
"  but  I  think  it  is  universal  in  Carlingford ; 
and  indeed  the  manners  of  our  country  peo- 
ple in  general  have  improved  very  much  of 
late.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  oh,  there  can't 
be  a  question  about  it !  " 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,  I  am  sure ; 
but  perhaps,  my  lady,  it  is  not  safe  to  judge 
the  general  question  from  your  ladyship's 
point  of  view,"  said  the  polite  bookseller 
with  a  bow. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  say  so ;  I  should  be 
wretched  if  I  thought  you  took  more  trouble 
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for  me  than  for  other  people,  said  the  young 
Dowager,  with  a  sweetness  which  filled  Vin- 
cent's heart  with  jealous  pangs.  She  was 
close  by  his  side — so  close  that  those  sacred 
robes  rustled  in  his  very  ear,  and  her  shawl 
brushed  his  sleeve.  The  poor  young  man 
took  off  his  hat  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  If  she 
did  not  notice  him,  what  did  it  matter  ? — 
silent  adoration,  speechless  homage,  could 
not  affront  a  queen. 

And  it  was  happily  very  far  from  affront- 
ing Lady  Western.  She  turned  round  with 
a  little  curiosity,  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 
"  O  Mr. — Mr.  Vincent,"  cried  the  beauti- 
ful creature,  brightening  in  recognition. 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  I  suppose  you  are  a  res- 
ident in  Carlingford  now,  are  not  you  ?  Par- 
don me,  that  I  did  not  see  you  when  I  came 
in.  How  very,  very  good  it  is  of  you  to  go 
and  see  my — my  friend !  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  dreadful  as  the  place  where  she 
lives  ?  and  isn't  she  an  extraordinary  crea- 
ture ?  Thank  you,  Mr.  Masters  ;  that's  ex- 
actly what  I  want.  I  do  believe  she  might 
have  been  Lord  Chancellor,  or  something,  if 
she  had  not  been  a  woman,"  said  the  en- 
chantress, once  more  lifting  her  lovely  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  awe  to  Vincent's  face. 
"  She  seems  a  very  remarkable  person," 
said  Vincent.  **  To  see  her  where  she  is, 
makes  one  feel  how  insignificant  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life." 

"  Really !  now,  how  do  you  make  out 
that  ? "  said  Lady  Western ;  ''  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  think,  when  I  see  her,  oh,  how 
important  they  are  I  and  that  I'd  a  great  deal 
rather  die  than  live  so.  But  you  clever  peo- 
ple take  such  strange  views  of  things.  Now 
tell  me  how  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Vincent,  lowering  his  voice 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  having  a  subject  to 
be  confidential  upon,  "  you  know  what  con- 
ditions of  existence  all  her  surroundings  im- 
ply 5  yet  the  most  ignorant  could  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  her  perfect  superiority  to  them 
—a  superiority  so  perfect,"  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  insight  which  puzzled  even  him- 
self, "  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert  it." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Western, 
coloring  a  little,  and  with  a  momentary 
hauteur,  *'of  course  a  Russ 1  mean  a  gen- 
tlewoman— must  always  look  the  same  to  a 
certain  extent !  but,  alas  !  I  am  only  a  very 
commonplace  little  woman,"  continued  the 
beauty,  brightening  into  those  smiles  which 


perhaps  might  be  distributed  too  liberally, 
but  which  intoxicated  for  the  moment  every 
man  on  whom  they  fell.  "  I  think  those 
circumstances  which  you  speak  of  so  disre- 
spectfully are  everything !  I  have  not  a 
great  soul  to  triumph  over  them.  I  should 
break  down,  or  they  would  overcome  me — 
oh,  you  need  not  shake  your  head  !  I  know 
I  am  right  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned." 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  think  so,"  said  the  in- 
toxicated yoiing  man  ;  "  you  would  make 
any  circumstances -'" 

"  What  ?  " 

But  the  bewildered  youth  made  no  direct 
reply.  He  only  gazed  at  her,  grew  very  red, 
and  said,  suddenly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
stepping  back  in  confusion,  like  the  guilty 
man  he  was.  The  lady  blushed  too  as  her 
imploring  eyes  met  that  unexpected  re- 
sponse. Used  as  she  was  to  adoration,  she 
felt  the  silent  force  of  the  compliment  with- 
held— it  was  a  thousand  times  sweeter  in  its 
delicate  suggestiveness  and  reserve  of  in- 
cense than  any  effusion  of  words.  They  were 
both  a  little  confused  for  the  moment,  poor 
Vincent's  momentary  betrayal  of  himself 
having  somehow  suddenly  dissipated  the 
array  of  circumstances  which  surrounded 
and  separated  two  persons  so  far  apart  from 
each  other  in  every  conventional  aspect. 
The  first  to  regain  her  place  and  composure 
was  of  course  Lady  Western,  who  made  hira 
a  pretty  playful  courtesy,  and  broke  into  a 
low,  sweet  ring  of  laughter. 

"  Now  I  shall  never  know  whether  you 
meant  to  be  complimentary  or  contemptu- 
ous," cried  the  young  Dowager,  "  which  is 
hard  upon  a  creature  with  such  a  love  of  ap- 
probation as  our  friend  says  I  have.  How- 
ever, I  forgive  you,  if  you  meant  to  be  very 
cutting,  for  her  sake.  It  is  so  very  kind  of 
you  to  go  to  see  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  en- 
joys your  visits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Masters, 
that  is  all.  Have  you  got  the  two  copies  of 
the  Christian  Year?  Put  them  into  the 
carriage,  please.  Mr.  Vincent,  I  am  going 
to  have  the  last  of  my  summer-parties  next 
Thursday — ^twelve  o'clock — will  you  come? 
— only  a  cup  of  coffee,  you  know,  or  tea  if 
you  prefer  it,  and  talk  au  discretion.  1 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  I  have  some 
nice  friends,  and  one  or  two  good  pictures  ; 
so  there  you  have  an  account  of  all  the  at- 
tractions my  house  can  boast  of.  Do  come :: 
it  will  be  my  last  party  this  season,  and  I 
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rather  want  it  to  be  a  great  success,"  said 
the  syren,  looking  up  with  her  sweet  eyes. 
Vincent   could   not   tell  what  answer  he 
made  in  his  rapture  ;  but  the  next  thing  he 
was  properly    conscious   of  was   the  light 
touch  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  as  he  led 
her  to  her  carriage,  some  sudden  courageous 
impulse  having  prompted  him  to  secure  for 
himself  that   momentary  blessedness.     He 
walked    forth  in  a  dream,  conducting  that 
heavenly  vision,  and  there,  outside,  stood  the 
celestial  chariot  with  'those  pawing  horses, 
and  the  children  standing  round  with  open 
mouth  to  watch  the  lovely  lady's  progress. 
It  was  he  who  put  her  in  with  such  pride 
and  humbleness  as  perhaps  only  a  generous 
but  inexperienced  young  man,  suddenly  sur- 
prised into  passion,  could  be  capable  of — 
ready  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment,  or  do 
any  other  preposterous  act  of  homage — and 
just  as  apt  to  blaze   up  into  violent   self- 
assertion  should  any  man  attempt  to  hum- 
ble him  who  had  been  thus  honored.  While 
he  stood  watching  the  carriage  out  of  sight. 
Masters  himself  came  out  to  tell  the  young 
Nonconformist,  whose  presence  that  digni- 
fied tradesman  had  been  loftily  unconscious 
of  a  few  minutes  before,  that  they  had  found 
the  book  he  wanted  ;  and  Vincent,  thrilling 
in  every  pulse  with  the  unlooked-for  bless- 
edness  which  had   befallen   him,    was   not 
sorry,  when  he  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  at 
the  bookseller's  accost,  to  re-enter  that  place 
where  this   enchantment   still   hovered,  by 
way  of  calming  himself  down  ere  he  returned 
to  those  prose  regions  which  were  his  own 
lawful    habitation.      He   saw    vaguely  the 
books  that  were  placed  on  the  counter  before 
him — heard   vaguely  the   polite   purling  of 
Masters'  voice,  all-solicitous  to  make  up  for 
the  momentary  incivility  with  which  he  had 
treated  a  friend  of  Lady  Western — and  was 
conscious  of  taking  out  his  purse  and  paying 
something  for  the  volume,  which  he  carried 
away  with  him.     But  the  book  might  have 
been  Sanscrit  for  anything  Mr.  Vincent  cared 
— and  he  would  have  paid  any  fabulous  price 
for  it  with  the  meekest  resignation.    His  at- 
tempt to  appear  moderately  interested,  and 
to  conduct  this  common  transaction  as  if  he 
had  all  his  wits  about  him,  was  sufficient  oc- 
cupation just  at  this  moment.    His  head  was 
turned.     There  should  have  been  roses  blos- 
soming  all  along  the    bare    pavement  of 
George   Street   to  account  for  the   sweet 


gleams  of  light  which  warmed  the  entire  at- 
mosphere as  he  traversed  that  commonplace 
way.  Not  only  the  interview  just  passed, 
but  the  meeting  to  come,  bewildered  him 
with  an  intoxicating  delight.  Here,  then, 
was  the  society  he  had  dreamed  of,  opening 
its  perfumed  doors  to  receive  him.  From 
Mrs.  Tozer's  supper-table  to  the  bowery 
gates  of  Grange  Lane  was  a  jump  which,  ten 
days  ago,  would  of  itself  have  made  the 
young  minister  giddy  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  Now  these  calm  emotions  had 
ceased  to  move  him ;  for  not  society,  but  a 
sweeter  syren,  had  thrown  chains  of  gold 
round  the  unsuspecting  Nonconformist. 
With  Her,  Back  Grove  Street  was  Paradise. 
Where  her  habitation  was,  or  what  he  should 
see  there,  was  indifferent  to  Vincent.  He 
was  again  to  meet  Herself. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  this 
meeting  and  Lady  Western's  party  were 
spent  in  a  way  which  the  managers  of  Salem 
would  have  been  far  from  approving  of.  !Mr. 
Vincent,  indeed,  was  rapt  out  of  himself, 
out  of  his  work,  out  of  all  the  ordinary 
regions  of  life  and  thought.  When  he  sat 
down  to  his  sermons,  his  pen  hung  idly  in 
his  hand,  and  his  mind,  wilfully  cheating  it- 
self by  that  semblance  of  study,  went  off  into 
long  delicious  reveries,  indescribable,  intan- 
gible— a  secret  sweet  intoxication  which  for- 
bade labor,  yet  nourished  thought.  Though 
he  sometimes  did  not  write  a  word  in  an 
hour,  so  deep  was  the  aspect  of  studiousness 
displayed  by  the  young  pastor  at  his  writing- 
desk,  and  so  entire  the  silence  he  maintained 
in  his  room,  shut  up  in  that  world  of  dreams 
which  nobody  knew  anything  of,  that  his 
landlady,  who  was  one  of  his  hearers,  com- 
municated the  fact  to  Tozer,  and  expatiated 
everywhere  upon  the  extreme  devotion  to 
study  displayed  by  the  new  minister.  Old 
Mr.  Tufton,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  together  the  disjointed  palaver  which 
he  called  a  sermon  on  the  Saturday  mornJ~ 
ing,  shook  his  head  over  the  information] 
and  doubted  that  his  young  brother  was  re- 
sorting more  to  carnal  than  to  spiritual 
means  of  filling  his  chapel ;  but  the  members' 
of  Salem  generally  heard  the  rumor  with 
pride,  and  felt  a  certain  distinction  accrue  to 
themselves  from  the  possibility  that  their 
pastor  might  ruin  his  health  by  over-study. 
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It  was  a  new  sensation  in  Salem ;  and  the 
news,  as  it  was  whispered  about,  certainly 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  few  of  those  young  men 
and  thinkers,  principally  poor  lawyers'  clerks 
and  drapers'  assistants,  whom  Tozer  was  so 
anxious  to  reach,  and  drew  two  or  three 
doubtful,  genteel  hearers  to  the  chapel, 
where  Mr.  Vincent's  sermon,  though  no  bet- 
ter than  usual,  and  in  reality  dashed  off  at 
the  last  moment  in  sheer  desperation,  when 
necessity  momentarily  thrust  the  dreams 
away,  was  listened  to  with  a  certain  awe  and 
devout  attention,  solely  due  to  the  toil  it  was 
reported  to  have  cost.  The  young  minister 
himself  came  out  of  the  pulpit  remorseful 
and  ashamed,  feeling  that  he  had  neglected 
his  duty,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
superficial  production,  just  lighted  up  with 
a  few  fiery  sentences  of  that  eloquence  which 
belongs  to  excitement  and  passion,  which  he 
had  just  delivered.  But  Tozer  and  all  the 
deacons  buzzed  approbation.  They  were 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
worked  hard  at  his  sermon,  and  given  them 
his  best,  and  were  not  to  be  undeceived  by 
the  quality  of  the  work  itself,  which  was  a 
secondary  matter.  More  deeply  disgusted 
and  contemptuous  than  ever  was  the  young 
pastor  at  the  end  of  that  Sunday — disgusted 
with  himself  to  have  done  his  work  so  poorly 
— contemptuous  of  those  who  were  pleased 
with  it — his  heart  swelling  with  mortified 
pride  to  think  that  what  he  thought  so  un- 
worthy of  him  was  more  appreciated  than 
his  best  efforts.  For  he  did  not  know  the  re- 
port that  had  gone  abroad ;  he  did  not  know 
that,  while  brooding  over  his  own  rising 
passion,  and  absorbed  in  dreams  with  which 
Salem  had  nothing  to  do,  the  little  world 
around  him  was  complacently  giving  him 
credit  for  a  purpose  of  wearing  himself  out 
in  its  behalf.  The  sermons  so  hastily  writ- 
ten, thrust  into  a  corner  by  the  overpower- 
ing enchantment  of  those  reveries,  were  not 
the  only  sin  he  had  to  charge  against  him- 
self. He  could  not  bring  himself  to  bear 
the  irksome  society  that  surrounded  him,  in 
the  state  of  elevation  and  excitement  he  was 
in.  Tozer  was  unendurable,  and  Phoebe  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  He  did  not  even 
pay  his  promised  visit  to  Mrs.  Hilyard,  nor 
go  to  Siloam  Cottage  as  usual.  In  short, 
he  spent  the  days  in  a  kind  of  dream,  avoid- 
ing all  his  duties,  paying  no  visits,  doing  no 
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pastoral  work,  neglecting  the  very  sermon 
over  which  his  landlady  saw  him  hanging  so 
many  silent  hours,  without  knowing  that  all 
the  vacant  atmosphere  between  him  and 
that  blank  sheet  of  paper,  in  which  she  saw 
nothing,  was  peopled  with  fairy  visitants  and 
unreal  scenes  to  the  dreamy  eyes  of  her 
lodger.  Such  were  the  first  effects  of  Circe's 
cup  upon  the  young  minister.  He  indulged 
himself  consciously,  with  apologetic  self- 
remonstrances  as  Thursday  approached. 
After  that  day,  life  was  to  go  on  as  usual- 
No — not  as  usual— -with  a  loftier  aim  and  a 
higher  inspiration  ;  but  the  season  of  dreams 
was  to  be  over  when  he  had  real  admittance 
into  that  Eden  garden,  where  the  woman  of 
all  women  wandered  among  her  flowers. 
He  thought  what  he  was  to  say  to  her  on 
that  eventful  day — how  he  should  charm  her 
into  interest  in  his  difficulties,  and  beautify 
his  oflSce,  and  the  barren  spot  in  which  he 
exercised  it,  with  her  sympathy.  He  im- 
agined himself  possessed  of  her  ear,  certain 
of  a  place  by  her  side,  a  special  guest  of  her 
own  election.  He  was  not  vain,  nor  deeply 
persuaded  of  his  own  importance ;  yet  all 
this  seemed  only  natural  to  his  excited  im- 
agination. He  saw  himself  by  her  side  in 
that  garden  of  beatitudes,  disclosing  to  her 
all  that  was  in  his  heart ;  instinctively  he  re- 
called all  that  the  poets  have  said  of  woman 
the  consoler — woman  the  inspirer.  When 
he  had  gained  that  priceless  sympathy,  what 
glorious  amends  he  should  make  for  the  few 
days*  indolence  to  which  he  now  gave  way  ! 
Thus  in  his  inexperience  he  went  on,  prepar- 
ing for  himself,  as  any  one  a  little  wiser 
could  have  seen  at  a  glance,  one  of  the  bit- 
terest disappointments  of  early  life. 

Thursday  came,  a  day  of  days — such  a  day 
as  people  reckon  by  months  after  ;  a  soft 
and  bright  autumnal  morning,  breathing 
like  spring.  As  Vincent  issued  from  his 
own  door  and  took  his  way  along  George 
Street  to  Grange  Lane,  he  saw  the  curate 
of  St.  Roque's  walking  before  him  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  Mr.  Wentworth  himself 
was  not  more  orthodoxly  clerical  in  every 
detail  of  his  costume  than  was  the  young 
Nonconformist,  who  was  going,  not  to  Lady 
Western's  breakfast-party,  but  into  the 
Bower  of  Bliss,  the  fool's  paradise  of  his 
youth.  Mr.  Wentworth,  it  is  true,  was  to 
see  Lucy  Wodehouse  there,  and  was  a  true 
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lover ;  but  he  walked  without  excitement 
to  the  green  gate  which  concealed  from  him 
no  enchanted  world  of  delights,  but  only  a 
familiar  garden,  with  every  turn  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted,  and  which, 
even  when  Lucy  was  by  his  side,  contained 
nothing  ineffable  or  ecstatic.  It  was,  to 
tell  the  truth,  an  autumnal  garden,  bright 
enough  still  with  scarlet  gleams  of  geranium 
and  verbena,  with  a  lawn  of  velvet  smooth- 
ness, and  no  great  diminution  as  yet  in  the 
shade  of  acacias  and  lime-trees,  and  every- 
thing in  the  most  perfect  order  in  the  trim 
shrubberies,  through  the  skilful  mazes  of 
which  some  bright,  groups  were  already 
wandering,  when  Vincent  passed  through 
to  the  sunny  open  door.  At  the  open  win- 
dows within  he  could  see  other  figures  in  a 
pleasant  flutter  of  gay  color  and  light  dra- 
pery, as  he  advanced  breathless  to  take  his 
own  place  in  that  unknown  world.  He 
heard  his  own  name  announced,  and  went 
in,  with  a  chill  of  momentary  doubt  upon 
his  high  expectations,  into  the  airy  sunshiny 
room,  with  its  gay,  brilliant,  rustling  crowd, 
the  ladies  all  bright  and  fresh  in  their  pretty 
morning-dresses,  and  the  din  of  talk  and 
laughter  confusing  his  unaccustomed  ears. 
For  a  moment  the  stranger  stood  embar- 
rassed, looking  round  him,  eagerly  investi- 
gating the  crowd  for  that  one  face,  which 
was  not  only  the  sole  face  of  woman  in  the 
world  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  in 
reality  the  only  face  he  knew  in  the  gay 
party,  where  everybody  except  himself  knew 
everybody  else.  Then  he  saw  her,  and  his 
doubts  were  over.  When  she  perceived 
him,  she  made  a  few  steps  forward  to  meet 
him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you — how  kind  of 
you  to  come !  "  said  Lady  Western ;  "  and 
such  a  beautiful  day — just  what  I  wanted 
for  my  last  fete.  Have  you  seen  my  friend 
again  since  I  saw  you,  Mr.  Vincent — quite 
well,  I  hope  ?  Now,  do  have  some  coffee — 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wentworth  ?  You  have 
been  here  full  five  minutes,  and  you  have 
never  paid  your  respects  to  me.  Even  under 
the  circumstances,  you  know,  one  cannot 
overlook  such  neglect." 

"  I  am  too  deeply  flattered  that  your  lady- 
ship should  have  observed  my  entrance  to 
be  able  to  make  any  defence,"  said  the 
curate  of  St.  Roque's   who  could  speak  to 


her  as  to  any  ordinary  woman  ;  "  but  as  for 
circumstances " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  we  all  know,"  cried  Lady 
Western,  with  her  sweet  laugh.  "  Was  it 
you,  Mr.  Vincent,  who  were  saying  that  cir- 
cumstances were  everything  in  life  ?  oh,  no, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  quite  the  reverse.  I  re- 
member it  struck  me  as  odd  and  clever. 
Now,  I  dare  say,  you  two  could  quite  settle 
that  question.  I  am  such  an  ignoramus. 
So  kind  of  you  to  come !  " 

Vincent,  was  about  to  protest  his  delight 
in  coming,  and  to  deprecate  the  imputation 
of  kindness,  but  ere  he  had  spoken  three 
words,  he  suddenly  came  to  a  stop,  perceiv- 
ing that  not  only  Lady  Western's  attention 
but  her  ear  was  lost,  and  that  already  an- 
other candidate  for  her  favor  had  possession 
of  the  field.  He  stepped  back  into  the  gay 
assembly,  disturbing  one  group,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  all  turned  to  look  at  him  with 
well-bred  curiosity.  He  stood  quite  alone 
and  silent  for  some  time,  waiting  if,  perhaps, 
he  could  catch  the  eye  of  Lady  Western. 
But  she  was  surrounded,  swept  away,  car- 
ried off  even  from  his  neighborhood,  while 
he  stood  gazing.  And  here  was  he  left,  out 
of  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  in  the  midst 
of  Carlingford  society,  knowing  nobody, 
while  every  face  smiled  and  every  tongue 
was  busy  but  his  own — talk  au  discretion ! 
such  there  certainly  was,  but  Vincent  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  so  preposterously  alone, 
so  dismally  silent,  so  shut  up  in  himself. 
K  he  had  come  to  woo  society,  doubtless  he 
could  have  plucked  up  a  spirit,  and  made  a 
little  effort  for  his  object.  But  he  had  come 
to  see  Her,  flattering  himself  with  vain 
dreams  of  securing  her  to  himself — of  wan- 
dering by  her  side  through  those  garden- 
paths,  of  keeping  near  her  whenever  she 
moved — and  the  dream  had  intoxicated  him 
more  deeply  than  even  he  himself  was  aware 
of.  Now  he  woke  to  his  sober  wits  with  a 
chill  of  mortification  and  disappointment  not 
to  be  expressed.  He  stood  silent,  following 
her  with  his  eyes  as  she  glided  about  from 
one  corner  to  the  other  of  the  crowded  room. 
He  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything 
else.  Beautiful  as  she  had  always  been,  shs 
was  lovelier  than  ever  to-day,  with  her  fair 
head  uncovered  and  unadorned,  her  beauti- 
ful hair  glancing  in  the  gleams  of  sunshine, 
her  tiny  hands  ungloved.      Poor  Vincent 
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drew  near  a  window,  when  it  dawned  upon 
his  troubled  perception  that  he  was  standing 
amidst  all  those  chattering,  laughing  people, 
a  silent  statue  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
may, and  from  that  little  refuge  watched  her 
as  she  made  her  progress.  And,  alas  !  Lady 
Western  assured  everybody  that  they  were 
"  so  kind "  to  come — she  distributed  her 
emiles,  her  kind  words,  everywhere.  She 
beamed  upon  the  old  men  and  the  young, 
the  handsome  and  the  stupid,  with  equal 
sweetness.  After  awhile,  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing, Vincent  began  to  melt  in  his  heart. 
She  was  hostess — she  had  the  party's  pleas- 
ure to  think  of,  not  her  own.  If  he  could  but 
help  her,  bring  himself  to  her  notice  again 
in  some  other  way  !  Vincent  made  another 
step  out  of  his  window,  and  looked  out 
eagerly  with  shy  scrutiny.  Nobody  wanted 
his  help.  They  stared  at  him,  and  whis- 
pered questions  who  he  was.  When  he  at 
length  nerved  himself  to  speak  to  his  next 
neighbor,  he  met  with  a  courteous  response 
and  no  more.  Society  was  not  cruel,  or 
repulsive,  or  severely  exclusive,  but  simply 
did  not  know  him,  could  not  make  out  who 
he  was,  and  was  busy  talking  that  conversa- 
tion of  a  limited  sphere  full  of  personal  allu- 
sions into  which  no  stranger  could  enter. 
Instead  of  the  ineffable  hour  he  expected, 
an  embarrassing,  unbearable  tedium  was 
the  lot  of  the  poor  Dissenting  minister  by 
himself  among  the  beauty,  wit,  and  fashion 
of  Carlingford.  He  would  have  stolen  away 
but  for  the  forlorn  hope  that  things  might 
mend — that  Lady  Western  might  return, 
and  that  the  sunshine  he  had  dreamed  of 
would  yet  fall  upon  him.  But  no  such  hap- 
piness came  to  the  unfortunate  young  min- 
ister. After  awhile,  a  perfectly  undistin- 
guished middle-aged  individual  charitably 
engaged  Mr.  Vincent  in  conversation  ;  and 
as  they  talked,  and  while  the  young  man's 
eager  wistful  eyes  followed  into  every  new 
combination  of  the  little  crowd  that  one  fair 
figure  which  had  bewitched  him,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  company  was  flowing 
forth  into  the  garden.  At  last  Vincent 
stopped  short  in  the  languid  answer  he  was 
making  to  his  respectable  interlocutor  with 
a  sudden ,  start  and  access  of  impatience. 
The  brilliant  room  had  suddenly  clouded 
over.  She  had  joined  her  guests  outside. 
With  bitterness,  and  a  sharp  pang  at  his 
heart,  Vincent  looked  rownd  and  wondered 


to  find  himself  in  the  house,  in  the  company, 
from  which  she  had  gone.  What  business 
had  he  there  ?  No  link  of  connection  ex- 
isted between  him  and  this  little  world  of 
unknown  people  except  herself.  She  had 
brought  him  here  ;  she  alone  knew  even  so 
much  of  him  as  his  name.  He  had  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  on  in  the  little  alien  * 
assembly  when  she  was  not  there.  He  broke 
off  his  conversation  with  his  unknown  sym- 
pathizer abruptly,  and  rushed  out,  meaning 
to  leave  the  place.  But  somehow,  fascinated 
still,  in  a  hundred  different  moods  a  minute, 
when  he  got  outside,  he  too  lingered  about 
the  paths,  where  he  continually  met  with 
groups  and  stray  couples  who  stared  at  him, 
and  wondered  again,  sometimes  not  inaudi- 
bly,  who  he  was.  He  met  her  at  last  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lime-trees  with  a  train  of 
girls  about  her,  and  a  following  of  eager 
male  attendants.  When  he  came  forward 
lonely  to  make  his  farewell,  with  a  look  in 
which  he  meant  to  unite  a  certain  indigna- 
tion and  reproach  with  still  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, the  unconscious  beauty  met  him  with 
unabated  sweetness,  held  out  her  hand  as 
before,  and  smiled  the  most  radiant  of 
smiles. 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  us  already?'* 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  half  persuaded  the 
unlucky  youth  to  stay  till  the  last  moment, 
and  swallow  all  his  mortifications.  "  So 
sorry  you  must  go  away  so  soon !  and  I 
wanted  to  show  you  my  pictures  too.  An- 
other time,  I  hope,  we  may  have  better  for- 
tune. When  you  come  to  me  again,  you 
must  really  be  at  leisure,  and  have  no  other 
engagements.  Good-by !  It  was  so  kind  of 
you  to  come,  and  I  am  so  sorry  you  can't 
stay ! " 

In  another  minute  the  green  door  had 
opened  and  closed,  the  fairy  vision  was  gone, 
and  poor  Vincent  stood  in  Grange  Lane  be- 
tween the  two  blank  lines  of  garden-wall, 
come  back  to  the  common  daylight  after  a 
week's  vain  wandering  in  the  enchanted 
grounds,  half  stupefied,  half  maddened  by 
the  disappointment  and  downfall.  He  made 
a  momentary  pause  at  the  door,  gulped  down 
the  big  indignant  sigh  that  rose  in  his  throat, 
and,  with  a  quickened  step,  and  a  heightened 
color,  retraced  his  steps  along  a  road  which 
no  longer  gleamed  with  any  rosy  reflections, 
but  was  harder,  more  real,  more  matter-of- 
fact  than  ever  it  had  looked  before.    What 
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a  fool  he  had  been,  to  be  led  into  such  a  false 
position  ! — to  be  cheated  of  his  peace,  and 
seduced  from  his  duty,  and  intoxicated  into 
such  absurdities  of  hope,  all  by  the  gleam  of 
a  bright  eye,  and  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice ! 
He  who  had  never  known  the  weakness  be- 
fore, to  cover  himself  with  ridicule,  and  com- 
promise his  dignity  so  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  the  first  beautiful  woman  who  smiled  upon 
him  !  Poor  Vincent !  He  hurried  to  his 
rooms  thrilling  with  projects,  schemes,  and 
sudden  vindictive  ambition.  That  fair  crea- 
ture should  learn  that  the  young  Noncon- 
formist was  worthy  of  her  notice.  Those 
self-engrossed  simperers  should  yet  be  star- 
tled out  of  their  follies  by  the  new  fame  ris- 
ing up  amongst  them.  Who  was  he,  did 
they  ask  ?  One  day  they  should  know. 
That  the  young  man  should  despise  him- 


self for  this  outbreak  of  injured  feeling,  as 
soon  as  he  had  cooled  down,  was  inevitable  : 
but  it  took  some  considerable  time  to  cool 
down ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his  resolution 
rose  and  swelled  into  that  heroic  region 
which  youth  always  attains  so  easily.  He 
thought  himself  disenchanted  forever.  That 
night,  in  bitter  earnest,  he  burned  the  mid- 
night oil — that  night  his  pen  flew  over  the 
paper  with  outbreaks,  sometimes  indignant, 
sometimes  pathetic,  on  subjects  as  remote 
as  possible  from  Lady  Western's  breakfast- 
party  ;  and  with  a  sudden  revulsion  he  be- 
thought himself  of  Salem  and  its  oligarchy, 
which  just  now  prophesied  so  much  good  of 
their  new  minister.  He  accepted  Salem  with 
all  the  heat  of  passion  at  that  moment.  His 
be  the  task  to  raise  it  and  its  pastor  into  a 
common  fame  ! 


The  Trial  op  the  Princess  of  Wales  : 
"A  DELICATE  Investigation.'*  —  The  late 
Mr.  Whitbread  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1812,  that  this  book  was  sup- 
pressed immediately  on  publication,  and  bought 
up  at  an  immense  expense,  some  holders  re- 
ceiving £500,  and  some  as  high  as  £2,000  for 
their  copies.  A  correspondent  of  "  N.  »&  Q," 
(H.  B)  states  in  No.  128,  1852,  that  he  was 
present  when  the  sum  of  £500  was  paid  for  a 
copy,  by  an  officer  high  in  the  service  of  the  then 
government. 

There  is  another  book,  a  copy  of  which  lies 
before  me,  entitled — 

"  The  Genuine  Book,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  H.  R.  H.  The  Princess  of  Wales, 
before  Lords  Erskine,  Spencer,  Grenville,  and 
Ellenborough,  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1806.  Re- 
printed from  an  authentic  Copy,  superintended 
through  the  Press  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer 
Perceval.  London  :  Printed  by  R.  Edwards, 
Craven  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  published  by 
W.  Lindsell,  Wigmore  Street,  1813." 

Does  this  latter  work  contain  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  Delicate  Investigation  ?  Delta. 

[We  have  before  us  another  copy  of  the  same 
work,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  title-page : 
"  The  Genuine  Book.  An  Inquiry,  or  Deli- 
cate Investigation  into  the  conduct  .  .  .  the  four 
special  Commissioners,"  &c.  After  "  Wigmore 
Street,''  follows  "  Reprinted  and  sold  hy  M. 
Jones,  5,  Newgate  Street,  1813."  In  the  same 
year  also  appeared  "  Edwards's  Genuine  Edi- 
tion. '  The  Book ! '  or  the  Proceedings  and 
Correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  Inquiry 


into  the  Conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  under  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  in  the  year  1806  :  faithfully 
copied  from  authentic  documents.  To  which  is 
prefixed  :  A  Narrative  of  the  Recent  Events 
that  have  led  to  the  publication  of  the  original 
Documents,  with  a  Statement  of  Facts  relative 
to  the  Child,  now  under  the  protection  of  Her 
Royal  Highness.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Printed  by  and  for  Richard  Edwards,  Crane 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  1813,"  Svo.  In  the 
"Advertisement"  prefixed,  it  is  stated  "  This 
being  the  only  means  by  which  a  fair  and  im- 
partial judgment  can  be  formed  upon  the  'Del- 
icate Investigation  '  —  the  publisher  conceives 
that  he  is  merely  performing  an  act  of  justice  in 
delivering  to  the  world  a  genuine  and  unrauti- 
lated  copy  of  the  suppressed  book,  as  it  was 
printed  by  him  in  the  year  1807,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval."  This  "  Adver- 
tisement "  is  dated  "  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  19,  1813."  For  a  notice  of  the  original 
work  by  Spencer  Perceval  see  his  Life  and  Ad- 
ministration, by  Charles  Verulam  Williams,  pp. 
316-328.] — Notes  and  Queries. 

[This  book  was  reprinted  in  America.] 


New  Word. — "  To  manufacture  by  machin- 
ery "  (to  make  by  hand  by  machinery),  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  As  we  have  no  word  to 
express  machine-made,  I  would  suggest  that 
machifacture  (machina,  facio),  analojj^ous  to 
manufacture,  be  used  F.  W.  Smith. 
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From  The  Popular  Science  Keview. 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 
BY  D.   T.   ANSTED,   M.A.,   F.R.S. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
best  contrivances  in  use  for  obtaining  artifi- 
cial light  were  limited  to  oil  lamps  of  very 
imperfect  and  uneconomical  construction, 
and  candles  of  wax  and  tallow.  Blazing 
torches  of  pine,  ends  of  rope  soaked  with 
tar,  and  occasional  bonfires  of  tar-barrels, 
might  serve  for  special  occasions,  but  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  available  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  other  better  contrivances 
were  unknown.  In  warm  countries,  where 
tolerably  pure  vegetable  oils  are  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained,  where  the  winter  nights 
are  not  very  long,  and  where,  therefore,  little 
artificial  light  is  needed,  a  piece  of  twisted 
cotton  or  yarn  partly  resting  in  a  saucer  of 
oil  serves  all  purposes.  Lamps  of  the  most 
elegant  form,  but  of  this  very  simple  con- 
struction, were  in  all  former  times,  and  are 
still,  used  by  all  classes  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
Such  lamps  date  back  to  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, and  a  sea-shell  has  no  doubt  served 
as  their  original  model.  The  jar  of  oil  on  a 
shelf  always  at  hand  serves  indifierently  for 
feeding  the  lamp  and  for  cooking,  and  in- 
deed many  travellers  have  recorded,  though 
by  no  means  with  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
seen  the  very  lamp  itself,  burning  in  the 
chimney,  taken  down  from  its  place  in  order 
that  a  part  of  its  rich  contents  might  be 
poured  out  to  assist  in  some  savory  fry  going 
on  below. 

In  cooler  climates,  where  the  winter  nights 
are  much  longer  and  where  oil  readily  con- 
geals, lamps  were  long  ago  replaced  by  can- 
dles. At  first  rushes,  and  afterwards  cotton 
wicks,  were  dipped  in  hard  animal  fat  or 
tallow  in  a  molten  state,  and  when  cool  were 
ready  for  use.  A  better  kind  of  candle  was 
made  after  a  time,  by  pouring  purified  tal- 
low into  moulds  in  which  twisted  wicks  were 
previously  fixed  ;  and  hence  the  division  of 
tallow  candles  into  moulds  and  dips.  Both 
required  constant  snufiing,  and  if  long  neg- 
lected were  dangerous,  owing  to  the  unburnt 
carbon  which  collected  at  the  top  of  the  wick, 
and  at  last  fell  off  in  a  state  of  red-heat. 

Candles  manufactured  from  beeswax,  puri- 
fied and  bleached  by  long  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  by  some  chemical  processes,  served 
as  an  admirable  but  very  costly  substitute  for 
tallow  ;  but  no  large  quantity  could  ever  have 


been  obtained,  and  they  could  never  enter 
into  general  use. 

The  sixty  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  have  witnessed 
marvellous  improvements  in  almost  every 
article  of  domestic  use,  and  so  much  has 
been  added  to  the  stock  of  common  comforts, 
renderimg  many  of  the  luxuries  of  former 
times  quite  indispensable,  that  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  all  classes  have  become  af- 
fected to  an  extent  little  thought  of.  In  this 
matter  of  illumination  a  return  to  the  former 
condition  would  involve  so  complete  a  sub- 
version of  our  established  customs  as  to  be 
almost  impossible  ;  and  this  will  be  evident 
when  we  briefly  describe  the  existing  sources 
of  artificial  light  and  the  present  condition 
of  manufacture  in  respect  to  them. 

Candles  are  still  used  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent: fifty  thousand  tons'  weight  of  tallow 
have  been  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
England  each  year  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century ;  but  candles,  originally  made 
of  tallow  alone,  although  still  manufactured 
of  unpurified  tallow,  are  to  a  great  extent 
becoming  replaced  by  those  composed  of  a 
substance  derived  from  various  animal  and 
vegetable  oils.  But  while  the  consumption 
of  tallow  has  remained  nearly  stationary, 
the  population  itself,  and  the  quantity  of 
artificial  light  of  all  kinds  consumed  by  each 
family,  have  been  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Wax,  like  tallow,  has  continued  to 
be  imported,  and  is  still  used  as  before  ;  and 
another  curious  substance  — -  spermaceti  — 
long  since  made  into  candles,  has  never  been 
a  common  material.  Unimproved  lamps  for 
burning  common  oils  are  also  still  in  very 
extensive  use ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  these, 
many  new  sources  of  artificial  light  have  been 
discovered ;  one  of  which,  more  than  all 
others,  has  helped  to  turn  night  into  day. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  common  coal 
gas,  which  is  not  only  obtained  at  once  by 
simple  distillation  from  coal,  but  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  has  led  to  so  many  and 
such  extraordinary  results  of  other  kinds, 
that  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern times. 

The  contrivances  now  commonly  adopted 

for  obtaining  artificial  light  may  be  grouped 

under  the  following   heads :     First,  There 

are  tallow  candles,  which  are  still  largely 

i  employed.     Secondly,  Stearine,  or  compo- 
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site,  and,  more  recently,  paraffine  candles, 
which  "will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  replace  tal- 
low in  domestic  use.  Thirdly,  Wax  and 
spermaceti  candles,  scarcely  altered  from 
their  old  construction,  and  which  continue 
to  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  although 
the  consumption  is  not  increasing.  Fourthly, 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils  used  in  lamps, 
either  of  the  old  kind  or  of  improved  con- 
struction. Fifthly,  Certain  mineral  oils, 
such  as  naphtha,  paraffine,  and  other  simi- 
lar substances,  used  also  in  lamps,  and  re- 
placing oil  to  some  extent.  Sixthly,  Coal 
gas,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  all  the  varieties  of  coal ;  and  oil  gas,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  oils.  There  are 
also  two  contrivances,  one  involving  com- 
bustion in  an  oxygen  atmosphere,  and  the 
other  making  use  of  the  electric  spark,  which 
are  both  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  the 
light  produced,  but  which  are  at  present  too 
costly  and  unmanageable  to  enter  into  gen- 
eral use. 

Tallow  candles  have  so  unpleasant  an 
odor,  they  are  so  apt  to  gutter  or  melt  more 
rapidly  than  the  wick  can  consume  the  tal- 
low, they  so  generally  smoke  and  choke  the 
wick  and  require  its  constant  removal  by 
snuffers,  and  are  so  little  economical  in  the 
most  important  sense  of  the  term,  that  they 
will  probably  ultimately  disappear  from  use. 
They  are,  however,  sold  at  so  low  a  price, 
and  possess  so  many  apparent  conveniences, 
that  among  the  lower  classes  they  must  long 
retain  their  hold. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  material  used 
for  candles  dates  as  far  back  as  1799,  when 
a  person  named  William  Bolts  took  out  a 
patent  by  which  he  proposed  to  squeeze  the 
tallow  after  melting,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
cooling  from  a  melted  state.  The  result  of 
this  squeezing  would  be  to  separate  the  tal- 
low in  some  measure  into  its  component 
parts ;  for,  although  it  was  not  then  known, 
chemists  have  since  discovered  that  most 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  are  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  distinct  solid  bodies, 
one  liquid  oily  substance,  and  one  syrupy 
substance.  Of  all  these,  one  only  of  the 
solid  bodies  is  that  which  is  really  valuable 
for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is  called  stear- 
ine,  and  is  the  really  valuable  material  in 
the  candle.  The  syrupy  substance  above 
alluded  to  is  now  familiarly  known  and  ex- 
tensively used  under  the  name  glycerinef  and, 


as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  it 
gives  hardly  any  light  when  burnt  with  a 
wick.  The  effect  of  squeezing  melted  tallow 
is  to  remove  a  large  part  of  this  peculiar 
substance.  The  same  process  was  afterwards 
effected  much  more  completely  by  chemical 
action,  and  is  now  managed  by  blowing 
steam  at  a  high  temperature  through  the 
melted  fat  or  natural  oil. 

A  series  of  brilliant  experiments  by  two 
eminent  French  chemists,  Chevreuil  and 
Gay-Lussac,  had  so  long  ago  as  in  1825 
cleared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  compo- 
sition of  fatty  matters,  their  relative  value 
for  illumination,  and  the  various  methods  by 
which  their  decomposition  could  be  effected 
on  a  large  scale  ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  very 
few  years  that  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  practice  these  methods  economically,  and 
separate  the  stearine,  which  is  the  material 
best  adapted  for  making  candles,  from  the 
other  solid  contents  of  tallow  and  from  a 
peculiar  thick  oil,  which  is  very  valuable  for 
lubricating  machinery,  and  may  also  be  used 
for  burning. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  oils,  especially 
those  from  various  species  of  the  palm-tree, 
are  now  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  composite  candles.  For  this  purpose  the 
fatty  acids  of  one  kind  of  palm  require  to 
be  mixed  with  stearine  obtained  from  another 
kind  of  palm  oil. 

The  annoyance  of  having  to  snuff  candles 
has  been  removed  by  plaiting  and  twisting 
the  wicks  after  dipping  the  cotton  in  a  solu- 
tion of  borax.  The  way  in  which  this  con- 
trivance acts  is  simple  enough.  It  depends 
on  the  fact  that  flame  is  a  mere  shell.  Ow- 
ing to  there  being  no  supply  of  oxygen  gas 
within,  a  charring  of  the  wick  there  takes 
place,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  exposure 
to  the  heat,  but  the  carbon  remains.  When, 
however,  the  cotton  has  been  previously  ■ 
twisted,  the  tension  of  the  threads  obliges^ 
the  wick  to  curl  outwards  towards  the  shell 
of  flame,  where  it  becomes  completely  burned, 
while  the  earthy  impurities  of  the  cotton  form  I 
a  glass  with  the  borax,  and  are  thus  got  rid 
of  without  mixing  with  the  fatty  acids,  which 
are  apt  to  splutter  if  not  protected  in  this] 
manner.  * 

Candles  made  of  the  stearine  of  any  com-] 
mon  fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  can 

*  See  "  Faraday's  Chemical  History  of  a  Can-J 
die,"  mentioned  in  our  List  of  Books. 
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now  be  prepared  so  as  to  imitate  and  almost 
rival  wax  and  spermaceti.  The  latter  sub- 
stance may  ultimately  be  superseded  alto- 
gether by  chemical  contrivances  ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  wax  will  ever  be  excluded 
from  our  drawing-rooms.  The  bleaching  of 
wax  and  its  preparation  for  use  in  candles 
have  scarcely  been  altered  or  simplified,  ex- 
cept by  some  trifling  change  introduced  in 
the  structure  of  the  wick.  The  material 
which  will  ultimately  take  the  place  of  wax 
is  paraffine,  already  largely  used,  but  not  yet 
cheap  enough  to  command  the  market. 

Oil  lamps  have  improved  marvellously  of 
late  years.  The  ingenious  contrivance  bear- 
ing the  name  of  its  French  inventor,  M.  Car- 
cel,  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  raised  by  clock-work, 
80  as  continually  to  overflow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  burning  wick,  which  is  thus  never 
charred.  The  wick  is  circular,  and  a  power- 
ful draught  of  air  is  made  to  pass  both  within 
and  without  it  by  the  use  of  a  high  glass 
chimney.  Almost  any  kind  of  oil  burns  in 
it  with  great  splendor,  and  for  a  long  time 
without  altering  the  wick.  In  this,  and  a 
number  of  contrivances  known  by  diflerent 
names,  the  principle  involved  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing as  nearly  perfect  combustion  as  pos- 
sible of  the  oil  by  carrying  a  column  of  air 
rapidly  in  the  interior  of  a  thin  circular 
sheet  of  flame.  In  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ple thus  enunciated,  a  great  and  important 
stride  was  made  towards  a  good  cheap  light, 
and  most  of  the  modern  alterations  have 
been  mere  adaptations,  applied  with  more  or 
less  ingenuity  and  taste. 

The  moderator  is  another  form  of  lamp 
now  in  very  common  uge.  It  involves  two 
or  three  important  principles,  one  consisting 
of  a  powerful  spring,  whose  force  is  equal  to 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  which  presses 
on  a  disk  and  forces  the  oil  up  a  tube,  whence 
it  flows  over  the  burning  wick,  which  is  thus 
always  saturated,  as  in  the  Carcel  lamp.  To 
prevent  the  oil,  however,  from  flowing  over 
too  rapidly,  there  is  placed  in  the  tube  an 
ingenious  regulator,  or  moderator,  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
check  and  diminish  the  flow  of  oil  in  propor- 
tion as  the  pressure  is  increased,  always  al- 
lowing suflicient  oil  to  pass  to  feed  the  lamp 
when  burning.  The  oil,  being  thus  supplied 
with  perfect  regularity,  just  saturates  a  hol- 
low circular  wick,   through  the  middle   of 


which  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  drawn 
by  means  of  a  glass  chimney.  A  number  of 
small  contrivances  introduced  by  Argand, 
the  inventor  of  the  circular  burner,  have 
brought  it  to  a  state  of  extreme  perfection. 

Common  vegetable  oils  can  be  burned  with 
advantage  in  lamps  where  the  current  of  air 
is  strong  and  where  care  is  taken  that  the 
top  of  the  wick  is  kept  smooth  ;  but  all  these 
oils  are  costly,  and  the  quantity  of  smoke 
that  arises  from  the  unconsumed  fuel  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  Animal  oils  are  not 
generally  used,  owing  to  the  smell  they  emit 
when  burning. 

Mineral  oils  are  now  entering  into  large 
consumption,  and  of  these  the  recently  in- 
troduced paraffine  oil  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. It  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
a  little  the  nature  and  preparation  of  this 
curious  substance,  if  we  would  fully  under- 
stand the  very  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  with  regard  to  the  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  artificial  light. 

Paraffine,  though  only  recently  manufac- 
tured in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  prac- 
tically, has  been  long  since  known  as  one  of 
the  products  derived  from  a  peculiar  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  vegetable  matter,  whether 
in  the  state  of  wood,  peat,  or  coal.  Various 
bituminous  shales  and  other  mineral  depos- 
its that  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
also  yield  the  same  substance.  It  is  obtained 
by  carrying  on  the  distillation  in  a  retort 
kept  at  a  low  red-heat,  the  products  being 
received  and  condensed  at  a  temperature  of 
about  55°  Fahr.  in  a  very  carefully  contrived 
apparatus.  A  light  oil  is  the  principal  result 
of  this  operation,  and  this  oil,  after  being 
purified  and  redistilled,  is  found  to  be  a  fluid 
compound,  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  paraffine  oil,  which  greatly  resembles  clear 
transparent  naphtha,  a  somewhat  heavier  oil, 
also  used  for  burning,  a  lubricating  oil,  and 
solid  paraffine.  The  light  oils  yield  an  in- 
tense white  light,  admirably  adapted  for 
general  use. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  smokeless  flame 
from  paraffine  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
precautions.  Owing  to  the  capillary  action 
of  the  cotton  used  as  a  wick,  the  fluid  oil 
may  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  flame, 
so  that  only  the  vapor  in  a  heated  state  is 
ignited.  What  actually  burns  is  thus  a  gas 
obtained  from  the  paraffine  oil  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  heat. 
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Many  other  naphthas  (camphene  among 
the  number)  have  from  time  to  time  been 
introduced  and  tried  in  lamps  ;  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  any  satisfactory  result  has  been 
obtained.  A  disagreeable  odor,  not  belong- 
ing to  paraffine  itself,  and  probably  not 
essential  to  the  oil,  still  characterizes  the 
naphthas  commonly  prepared  and  sold ; 
but  this  can  be  removed  by  certain  proc- 
esses of  purification,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  consumption  of  paraffine  oil  will 
greatly  increase.  The  paraffine  oils  have 
this  great  advantage  over  turpentine,  and 
other  light  oils  obtained  in  a  similar  way, 
that  they  do  not  burn  when  exposed  directly 
to  flame,  and  they  do  not  soil  linen  or  adhere 
to  the  fingers. 

Pure  paraffine  is  itself  a  soft  light  solid, 
without  taste  or  odor,  melting  at  a  tempera- 
ture little  above  that  of  the  blood  (112° 
Fahr.),  and  burning  with  a  clear  white 
flame,  without  smoke  or  ash.  It  has  already 
been  made  into  very  beautiful  candles  ;  but 
the  manufacture  at  present  has  not  attained 
great  importance,  although  as  much  as  three 
hundred  tons  were  employed  in  this  way  two 
years  ago.  The  cost  of  obtaining  pure  par- 
affine is  the  present  cause  of  this  delay  in 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture. 

The  minerals  which  yield  paraffine  oil  on 
exposure  to  a  low  heat  in  a  retort  will  yield 
to  destructive  distillation  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature a  very  large  quantity  of  gas  (chiefly 
carburetted  hydrogen),  which  takes  fire  read- 
ily on  exposure  to  flame  ;  but  those  best 
adapted  for  the  one  purpose  are  least  fitted 
for  the  other.  Bituminous  shales  are  best 
for  paraffine  oil,  and  coal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas.  The  gas  thus  obtained,  when 
jfreed  from  certain  impurities,  burns  with  an 
intense  and  nearly  pure  light,  and  is  the 
common  gas  supplied  for  burning. 

So  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1659,  and 
again  about  eighty  years  afterwards,  gas  of 
this  kind,  issuing  naturally  from  the  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  coal-mines,  had  been 
the  subject  of  experiments  of  a  scientific 
nature,  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  but  no  practical  result  was 
obtained  till  in  1792,  Mr.  Murdoch  lighted 
his  own  house  with  a  similar  gas,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  successful  in  lighting  in 
the  same  way  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt  at  Soho.  It  Vv^as  not  till  1813, 
that  any  important  step  in  lighting  towns 


on  a  large  scale  was  made,  but  from  that 
period  to  the  present  day  the  consumption 
of  gas  for  purposes  of  illumination  has  been 
increasing  with  such  enormous  strides  that 
scarcely  a  town  in  the  civilized  world  is  now 
unsupplied  with  this  admirable  and  useful 
means  of  turning  night  into  day. 

Coal  is  by  no  means  the  only,  though  it 
is  certainly  the  principal,  material  from 
which  gas  is  obtained.  Bituminous  shales, 
oil,  resin,  peat,  and  wood,  are  all  capable  of 
yielding  a  certain  supply  ;  and  some  of  these 
substances,  badly  adapted  for  fuel,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  illuminating  purposes, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  light  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  that  may  be  obtained 
from  them.  The  presence  of  this  gas  in  the 
actual  pores  of  coal,  whence  it  is  given  off 
in  large  quantities,  is  often  intimated  under- 
ground by  a  peculiar  singing  noise,  and  in 
some  mines  a  naked  light  applied  to  freshly 
cut  coal  will  actually  produce  a  flame  from 
numerous  small  jets.  This  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  remainder,  when  part  of  the  coal 
is  removed.  A  very  much  larger  quantity 
of  the  same  gas  is  obtained  afterwards,  by 
exposing  the  coal  to  intense  heat  in  a  retort, 
arranged  so  that  the  products  of  distillation 
shall  be  received  in  convenient  vessels  for 
the  purification  of  the  gas,  and  afterwards 
transmitting  it  by  pipes  to  the  place  where 
it  is  required  for  burning. 

Although,  however,  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing gas  that  can  be  rendered  useful  for  illu- 
mination is  so  simple,  that  every  schoolboy 
has  made  the  experiment  in  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco-pipe,  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
applying  it  on  a  large  scale  were  at  first 
exceedingly  great,  and  have  only  lately  been 
overcome  in  a  satisfactory  way.  All  the 
gaseous  substances  that  are  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  the  coal  are  by  no  means 
fit  for  burning,  as  they  include,  besides  the 
gas  we  use  in  our  streets  and  houses,  sev-  _ 
eral  other  gases,  more  or  less  noxious  and  ■ 
useless,  and  many  vapors  which  require  to  T 
be  separated.  Besides  these,  there  are  fluid, 
semi-fluid,  and  solid  products  either  carried  ' 
over  or  left  behind.  Even  the  illuminating 
gases  themselves  are  many  in  number,  and 
vary  in  their  properties,  some  having  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  some  being  unwholesome  and 
therefore  objectionable  for  general  use,  and 
others  exceedingly  valuable  as  giving  pure 
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white  light  without  adding  to  the  heat  of 
the  mixture  during  combustion.  The  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  illuminating  gas  are  carbon 
and  hydrogen;  but  all  true  coal  contains, 
besides  these,  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas 
and  sulphur.  These  elements,  either  alone 
or  in  various  new  combinations,  are  obtained 
after  rapid  distillation  at  high  temperature, 
so  that  watery  vapor,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  compounds,  of  which  paraffine  and 
benzole  are  the  best  known,  come  off  with 
the  illuminating  gas,  and  may  be  collected. 
They  are  present  in  quantities  that  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal,  the 
temperature  employed  in  distilling,  and  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  manufacture. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  there  left  behind 
in  the  retort  a  certain  quantity  of  coke,  con- 
sisting of  the  carbon  that  has  not  combined 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mixed  with  the 
earthy  impurities  of  the  coal ;  but  by  various 
processes  several  liquid  and  solid  substances, 
of  more  or  less  utility,  become  condensed 
on  the  other  side,  before  the  gases  are 
entirely  set  free.  The  gases  intended  for 
burning  require  to  be  purified,  so  as  to  get 
rid  more  especially  of  the  sulphur  com- 
pounds and  carbonic  acid,  an  operation  in 
which  slaked  lime  is  especially  useful,  as  it 
absorbs  large  quantities  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable substances. 

The  gas  being  set  free  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state,  yields,  within  certain  dejfinite  limits,  a 
quantity  of  light  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
carbon  it  contains.  For  this  purpose,  the 
poor  and  rich  gases  require  to  be  mixed,  the 
pure  light  carburetted  hydrogen  giving  very 
little  light  at  the  ordinary  temperature  at 
which  combustion  is  effected,  and  gases  with 
too  much  carbon  giving  off  smoke  while 
burning.  The  mixture  being  made,  the 
maximum  light  is  obtained  by  a  nice  ar- 
rangement of  the  quantity  of  gas  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  draught  of  air  admitted  or 
forced  to  pass  through  the  flame. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  ordinary 
contrivances  used  as  gas-burners,  although 
some  of  them  ar^  much  more  ingenious  than 
ethers,  and  better  adapted  to  give  light. 
On  a  large  scale,  however,  and  in  public 
buildings,  the  method  of  lighting  that  is 
adopted  has  such  enormous  influence  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  those  exposed  to  the 


atmosphere   of  the  place,  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  headaches,  sleepiness,  and 
general  discomfort  felt  in  public  buildings 
lighted  with  gas,  where  no  special  means  are 
adopted  for  removing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  poisonous  gases  given 
off  during  combustion.  While  gas  is  burn- 
ing, it  removes  from  the  atmosphere  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen ;  and  as  this  is  also  the 
result  of  breathing,  the  effect  is  soon  felt 
where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are 
together.  There  is  but  one  way  of  remov- 
ing this  great  evil,  but  fortunately  that 
method  is  fully  adequate.  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  ventilating  burner,  either  resem- 
bling in  its  principles  of  action  the  burner 
originally  contrived  by  Faraday,  or  of  a  still 
more  simple  arrangement,  the  whole  of  the 
jets  being  connected  with  an  air-chamber 
and  chimney,  so  placed  that  the  draught 
carries  off  at  once  into  the  open  air  every 
particle  of  matter  produced  during  combus- 
tion. Faraday's  burner  is  an  ordinary  ar- 
gand  burner,  of  large  size,  with  a  chimney, 
surrounded  by  a  wider  and  taller  chimney, 
closed  at  the  top,  and  opening  at  the  bottom 
into  another  tube,  that  carries  away  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion.  The  star  method  of  il- 
lumination involves  the  use  of  numerous 
groups  of  small  jets  arranged  concentrically, 
each  group  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
star,  and  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  and 
steady  volume  of  light.  This  latter  is,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  brightest  light  that  has  yet  been  obtained 
artificially.  It  requires,  however,  a  chamber 
and  large  chimney  communicating  directly 
with  the  outer  air,  and  must  be  placed  at  the 
ceiling  or  roof  of  the  room  to  be  lighted.  It 
is  comparatively  expensive,  consuming  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  compared  with  the 
available  light  yielded,  and  is  thus  little 
adapted  for  general  use  where  economy  is 
considered. 

The  quantity  of  good  illuminating  gas  pro- 
cured from  a  ton  of  coal  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  the 
method  of  manufacture.  By  the  old  process, 
the  yield  of  gas  rarely  exceeded  ten  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  except  from 
some  %annel  coals,  especially  rich  in  hydro- 
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gen ;  whereas,  by  what  is  called  White's  proc- 
ess, as  much  as  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet 
have  been  obtained  from  ordinary  kinds, 
and  fifty  thousand  from  Boghead  coal.  The 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  made  has  also 
been  increased  by  modern  improvements, 
the  increase  amounting  to  from  twelve  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  per  cent  on  the  old 
method,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement in  artificial  light  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas,  we  must  enter  into  some  small 
calculations.  Taking  sperm  candles  as  the 
unit  (each  candle  burning  ten  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  per 
hour,  and  the  value  being  about  4d),  the 
quantity  of  ordinary  coal  required  to  pro- 
duce light  equal  to  one  thousand  such  can- 
dles (value  £16.  135.  4id.),  according  to  the 
old  method  of  making  gas,  varied  from  four 
to  seven  hundredweight ;  while,  if  Cannel 
coal  were  used,  about  half  that  weight  would 
be  needed.  At  present,  however,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  for  this  quantity  of  gas 
would  not  exceed  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  ordinary 
kinds,  and  of  Cannel,  from  one  hundred  and 
five  to  one  hundred  and  sixty.  With  this 
quantity  of  coal  (value  about  three  shillings 
in  London)  from  two  to  three  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  manufactured,  so  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  cost  of  gaslight, 
compared  w*ith  that  of  sperm  candles,  is  not 
more  than  one-fiftieth  part.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  with  the  methods  of  manufacture 
now  adopted,  and  the  increased  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  cost  of  one  thousand  feet  of  gas  of  the 
best  quality  is  little  more  than  one  shilling  ; 
so  that  artificial  light  really  costs  not  more 
than  one  hundredth  part  the  price  that  it 
did  fifty  years  ago. 

In  countries  where  coal  is  scarce  and  dear, 
wood,  peat,  and  brown-coal  all  yield,  on  dis- 
tillation at  very  high  temperatures,  certain 
illuminating  gases,  which  can  be  purified  for 
burning,  and  thus  rendered  available  for 
general  use.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  a 
method  of  doing  this  has  been  adopted  with 
success ;  but  it  is  said  that  wood  and  peat 
gas  are  already  used  with  great  advantage 
in  many  German  and  Swiss  towns. 

In  addition  to  the  contrivances  adopted 
for  obtaining  artificial  light  already  Sluded 
to,  and  in  common  use  thi'oughout  the  civil- 


ized world,  there  are  two  others  occasionally 
employed,  although  not  yet  produced  on 
such  a  scale  and  at  such  a  cost  as  to  be  eco- 
nomically important.  One  of  these  is  merely 
a  modification  of  ordinary  gaslight,  involv- 
ing the  use  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  the  agent  of  combustion, 
and  introducing  a  solid  incandescent  body, 
such  as  lime,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
illuminating  power.  The  other  is  the  elec- 
tric light,  obtained  by  bringing  into  close 
proximity,  without  actual  contact,  two  pen- 
cils of  charcoal,  and  passing  between  them 
a  powerful  voltaic  current.  Great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  rendering  light  thus 
obtained  sufficiently  steady  for  any  practical 
purposes,  and  these  difficulties  are  not  yet 
fully  overcome,  although  a  partial  success 
has  been  obtained  in  Paris,  by  methods  more 
simple  and  less  costly  than  those  before 
used. 

And  now,  in  bringing  to  a  close  this  ac- 
count of  Modern  Illumination,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  how  far  and  in  what  way 
we  are  benefited  by  artificial  light,  rendered 
cheap  and  abundant  by  so  many  ingenious 
contrivances. 

Half  a  century  ago,  all  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  although  then  not  half  their  present 
size,  were  dangerous  residences  to  their  hon- 
est inhabitants,  and  unmanageable  in  regard 
to  police  supervision,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  suflScient  artificial  light  during 
the  long  dark  nights  of  winter.  The  growth 
of  population  that  has  since  taken  place,  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,  would  probably  have 
been  impossible,  without  the  discovery  and 
rapid  introduction  of  some  means  of  econom- 
ically and  effectually  lighting  the  streets  and 
alleys,  which  had  long  served  as  the  haunts 
of  thieves  and  dangerous  characters  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
this  matter  alone,  the  introduction  of  artifi- 
cial light  has  been  the  main  agent  employed 
in  effecting  a  social  improvement,  compared 
with  which  all  others  are  secondary.  The 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  now  burnt  nightly 
in  our  streets  are,  beyond  comparison,  the 
best,  the  most  permanent,  and  the  least  ex- 
pensive source  of  security  that  could  have 
been  introduced,  and  have  served,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  check  those  deeds  of  wrong 
and  violence  that  darkness  cannot  fail  to 
shelter,  and  invariably  fosters. 
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Nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  gas  for  light- 
ing our  public  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Here, 
again,  the  necessity  for  increased  light  has 
enforced  a  consumption  of  material  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  natural  supply- of 
oil  and  tallow  could  ever  have  satisfied.  Of 
all  these  matters  the  supply,  however  large, 
is  limited  and  costly,  the  cost  increasing  rap- 
idly as  the  consumption  becomes  greater. 
The  gradual  but  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  purity,  and  the  great  reduction 
in  the  cost,  of  gas  has  been  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  quantity  used. 

When  so  much  better  and  cheaper  a  light 
than  candles  or  oil  lamps  was  first  introduced 
and  found  so  useful,  it  became  almost  inevi- 
table that  the  old  sources  of  artificial  light 
should  also  be  improved.  Thus  candles,  as 
we  have  said,  are  now  of  greatly  improved 
quality  ;  they  are  made  from  various  mate- 
rials, formerly  thought  altogether  inapplica- 
ble ;  the  best  of  the  present  day  are  hardly 
more  expensive  than  the  worst  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  while  in  all  important  respects, 
the  very  materials  that  rendered  the  tallow 
candles  of  former  times  a  nuisance  to  every- 
body, being  now  separated  and  applied  to 
their  proper  uses,  are  found  to  possess  a 
value  positively  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 


bustible material  itself,  which  they  at  one 
time  interfered  with  and  injured. 

The  scientific  principles  of  consuming  fuel 
so  as  to  obtain  light  being  also  now  better 
understood,  there  is  far  less  waste  than  be- 
fore in  our  lamps,  and  some  of  them  are 
models  of  mechanical  art,  obtaining  the  most 
perfect  result  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
material.  In  all  these  matters  the  mechan- 
ical improvements  and  the  application  of 
chemical  principles  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  and  importance  of  light ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  everything  done  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  distributing  artificial 
light  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  benefit  to 
mankind.  And  if,  looking  at  the  glorious 
orb  of  day,  and  remembering  all  its  life-giv- 
ing properties,  we  exclaim  with  the  poet, — 

"Hail!   holy  light — offspring  of  Heaven  first 
born," 

we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  regard  in  arti- 
ficial Kght,  however  obtained,  a  younger,  but 
hairdly  less  useful  and  important  creation, 
always  at  hand,  requiring  a  certain  develoj)- 
ment  of  human  intelligence  to  render  it 
available,  but  rewarding  us  by  communicat- 
ing a  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  light, 
as  well  as  that  physical  illumination  that  is 
so  useful  and  so  indispensable. 


St.  Mart's  Church,  Utrecht.  —  In  Mr. 
Dineley's  MS.  tour,  I  find  tliis  curious  account 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Utrecht  :— 

"  The  English  church  called  St.  Marie's  hath 
one  of  its  pillars  built  upon  bull-hides,  there 
being  no  other  means  to  secure  the  foundation, 
by  reason  of  the  many  springs,  which  sunk  it  as 
soon  as  layd.  The  pillar  hath  this  inscription  : — 

"  *  Accipe,  Posteritas,  quod    per    tua    ssecula 
narres, 
Taurinis  cutibus  fundo  solidata  columna  est.* 

Belongin2^  to  this  church  is  a  library  wherein, 
among  other  choice  MSS.,  is  one  very  ancient ; 
viz.,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  seven  vol- 
umes, wrote  on  skins  of  parchment  in  black  and 
letters  of  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  manuscript 
in  Europe. 

"  Here  are  also  kept  as  rarities  two  Unicorn's 
horns  (?),  an  horn  made  of  an  Elephant's  tooth 
hollowed,  and  several  Pagan  Idols  presented  to 
this  church  by  Charles  V.  On  the  door  in  the 
inside  of  this  libraiy  are  these  words  written — 

" '  Pro    Christi    Laude    libros    lege    posted 

Claude.'"  T.  E.  Winnington. 

— Notes  and  Queries, 


Legends  op  the  Wandering  Jew. — 
Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  are 
in  the  English  language  many  versions  of  the 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  what  these  are, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  met  with  ? 

A  French  Sdbsckibbk. 

24  Avenue  de  la  Porte  Maillot,  Paris. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  this  legend  is  in 
Matthew  Paris,  or  rather  in  Roger  of  Wendo- 
ver's  Chronicle,  s.  n.  1228.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  176, 
of  English  Historical  Society's  edition,  or  vol. 
ii.  p.  512,  of  the  edition  published  by  Bohn.  A 
ballad  of  The  Wandering  Jew  is  printed  by 
Percy,  Reliques,  ii.  301  (edit.  1794).  Brand,  in 
his  Popular  Antiquities  (Bohn's  edition),  iii.  309, 
makes  reference  on  this  subject  to  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  and  Turkish  Spy,  vol.  ii. 
book  iii.  let.  1.;  and  there  is  an  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  vii.  608,  entitled  "  The 
Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  from  Matthew 
Paris."  The  fullest  particulars  of  the  legend 
will  however  be  found  in  Grasse,  Die  Sage  vom 
Ewigen  Juden,  etc.  Dresden  und  Leipsig,  1844.] 
— Notes  and  Queries. 
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ON  BOARD   THE  CUMBERLAND. 

March  7th,  1862. 

"  Stand  to  your  guns,  men  !  "  Morris  cried. 

Small  need  to  pass  the  word  ; 
Our  men  at  quarters  ranged  themselves 

Before  the  drum  was  heard. 

And  then  began  the  sailors'  jests  : 

"  What  thing  is  that  I  say  1  " 
"  A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 

Is  standing  down  the  bay !  " 

A  frown  came  over  Morris'  face  ; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew  : 
"  That  is  the  iron  Merrimac, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew. 

"  So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight ; 

Before  this  day  goes  by, 
We'll  try  of  what  her  metal's  made." 

A  cheer  was  our  reply. 

"  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours 

Has  seldom  left  its  place  ; 
And  where  it  falls,  the  deck  it  strikes 

Is  covered  with  disgrace. 

"  I  ask  but  this  ;  or  sink  or  swim, 

Or  live  or  nobly  die. 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be 

To  see  that  ensign  fly  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  shapeless  iron  mass 

Came  moving  o'er  the  wave, 
As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse, 

As  silent  as  the  grave. 

Her  ports  were  closed  ;  from  stem  to  stern 

No  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes, 

Joked — everything  but  feared. 

She  reached  our  range.     Our  broadside  rang, 

Our  heavy  pivots  roared; 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell. 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God's  mercy  !  from  her  sloping  roof 

The  iron  tempest  glanced, 
As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage  thatch. 

And  round  her  leaped  and  danced ; 

Or  when  against  her  dusky  hull 

We  struck  a  fair,  full  blow. 
The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes, 

Were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 

On,  on,  with  fast  increasing  speed. 

The  silent  monster  came  ; 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery 

Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not,  no  gun  she  fired. 

Straight  on  our  bow  she  bore  ; 
Through  riving  plank  and  crashing  frame 

Her  furious  way  she  tore. 

Alas  !  our  beautiful  keen  bow. 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas. 

They  hardly  felt  we  passed  ! 


Alas  !  alas  !  my  Cumberland, 

That  ne'er  knew  grief  before. 
To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 

The  tusk  of  that  sea-boar  ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  space 

Once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 
Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate, 

Her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay, 

But  our  foemen  lay  abeam  ; 
Her  open  portholes  maddened  us  ; 

We  fii-ed  with  shout  and  scream. 

We  felt  our  vessel  settling  fast, 
We  knew  our  time  was  brief, 
"  The  pumps,   the  pumps  !  "    But  they  who 

pumped, 
And  fought  not,  wept  with  grief. 

"  Oh  !  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat ! 

Oh  !  give  us  only  time 
To  be  the  instruments  of  Heaven 

Against  the  traitors'  crime  !  " 

From  captain  down  to  powder-boy 

No  hand  was  idle  then  ; 
Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aboard. 

Fought  on  like  sailor  men . 

And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  hand. 

Some  bold  marine  stepped  out, 
And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  off, 

And  hauled  the  gun  about. 

Our  forward  magazine  was  drowned  ; 

And  up  from  the  sick  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  blood, 

And  round  us  gasping  lay. 

Yes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name, 

Struggling  with  failing  breath. 
To  keep  their  shipmates  at  the  posts 

Where  glory  strove  with  death. 

With  decks  afloat,  and  powder  gone. 

The  last  broadside  we  gave 
From  the  guns'  heated  iron  lips 

Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

So  sponges,  rammers,  and  handspike — 

As  men-of-war's-men  should — 
We  placed  within  their  proper  racks. 

And  at  our  quarters  stood. 

"  Up  to  the  spar  deck  !  save  yourselves  !  ** 
Cried  Self  ridge.     "  Up,  my  men  ! 

God  grant  that  some  of  us  may  live 
To  fight  yon  ship  again  !  " 

We  turned — we  did  not  like  to  go  : 

Yet  staying  seemed  but  vain. 
Knee-deep  in  water;  so  we  left ; 

Some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain. 

We  reached  the  deck.     There  Randall  stood  : 

"  Another  turn,  men — so  !  " 
Calmly  he  aimed  his  pivot  gun  : 

"  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go  !  " 
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It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 

The  song  our  pivot  sang, 
As  rushing  ou  from  wave  to  wave 

The  whirring  bombshell  sprang. 

Brave  Kandall  leaped  upon  the  gun. 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 
"  Well  done  !  well  aimed  !  I  saw  that  shell 

Go  through  an  open  port." 

It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot ; 

The  deck  was  overflown  ; 
The  poor  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  port, 

And  gave  a  living  groan. 


waves 


Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the 

Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds 

Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave, 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw 

Our  spotless  ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.     I  cannot  say 

Whether  I  swam  or  sank  ; 
A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes. 

And  everything  was  blank. 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad, 

All  dripping  from  the  sea. 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

Was  bending:  over  me. 


I  tried  to  speak.     He  understood 

The  wish  I  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  me.     There,  thank  God !  the  flag 

Still  fluttered  at  the  peak  ! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread. 

Oh,  let  that  ensign  fly  ! 
The  noblest  constellation  set 

Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim 

The  peerage  of  the  brave  ; 
A  monument,  that  needs  no  scroll. 

For  those  beneath  the  wave  ! 

George  H.  Boker. 

— North  American. 
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Not  among  the  sufi^ering  wounded  ; 

Not  among  the  peaceful  dead  ; 
Not  among  the  prisoners.     "  Missing  "- 

That  was  all  the  message  said. 

Yet  his  mother  reads  it  over, 
Until,  through  her  painful  tears. 

Fades  the  dear  name  she  has  called  him 
For  these  two-and-twenty  years. 

Round  her  all  is  peace  and  plenty ; 

Bright  and  clean  the  yellow  floor ; 
While  the  morning-glories  cluster 

All  around  the  kitchen  door. 


Soberly  the  sleek  old  house  cat 
Drowses  in  his  patch  of  sun  ; 

Neatly  shines  the  oaken  dresser, 
All  the  morning's  work  is  done. 

Through  the  window  comes  the  fragrance 

Of  a  sunny  harvest  morn. 
Fragment  songs  from  distant  reapers. 

And  the  rustling  of  the  corn. 

And  the  rich  breath  of  the  garden, 
Where  the  golden  melons  lie  ; 

Where  the  blushing  plums  are  turning 
All  their  red  cheeks  to  the  sky. 

Sitting  there  within  the  sunshine — 

Leaning  in  her  easy-chair ; 
With  soft  lines  upon  her  forehead. 

And  the  silver  in  her  hair — 

Blind  to  sunshine — dead  to  fragrance— 
On  that  royal  harvest  morn  ; 

Thinking,  while  her  heart  is  weeping. 
Of  her  noble-browed  first-born ; 

How  he  left  her  in  the  spring-time. 
With  his  young  heart  full  of  flame, 

With  his  clear  and  ringing  footstep. 
With  his  lithe  and  supple  frame. 

How  with  tears  his  eyes  were  brimming 
As  he  kissed  a  last  "  Good-by," 

Yet  she  heard  him  whistling  gayly 
As  he  went  across  the  rye. 

Missing  !    Why  should  he  be  missing  ? 

He  would  fight  until  he  fell ; 
And  if  wounded,  killed,  or  missing. 

Some  one  there  would  be  to  tell. 

Missing.    Still  a  hope  to  cheer  her ! 

Safe,  triumphant,  he  may  come, 
With  the  victor  army  shouting. 

With  the  clamor  of  the  drum  ! 

So,  through  all  the  days  of  autumn — 
In  the  eve  and  in  the  morn — 

She  will  hear  his  quickening  footstep 
In  the  rustling  of  the  corn  ; 

Or,  she  will  hush  all  her  household, 
While  her  heart  goes  leaping  high. 

Thinking  that  she  hears  him  whistling 
In  the  pathway  through  the  rye. 
***** 

Far  away,  through  all  the  autumn, 

In  a  lonely,  lonely  glatje. 
In  the  dreary  desolation 

That  the  battle-storm  has  made — 

With  the  rust  upon  his  musket — 
In  the  eve  and  in  the  morn — 

In  the  rank  gloom  of  the  feni  leaves 
Lies  her  noble-browed  first-born. 
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From  The  Popular  Science  Review. 
THE   BREATH   OF   LIFE. 
BY  W.   CROOKES,   F.C.S. 

Not  only  figuratively,  but  in  actual  real- 
ity, can  the  life  of  man  be  compared  to  a 
fire,  or  lighted  candle.  Respiration  may  be 
regarded  as  the  same  process  as  combustion, 
only  performed  in  a  slower  manner.  Fuel 
is  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the  combustion 
"which  we  see  take  place  with  the  evolution 
of  heat  and  light  is  owing  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen — that  wonderful  constit- 
uent of  the  atmosphere — with  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel.  In  a  similar  way 
we  place  food  (which  is  fuel)  in  our  bodies, 
and  then  by  the  act  of  respiration  we  draw 
into  the  lungs  oxygen,  and  this,  uniting  vrith 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food,  also 
produces  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  combustible  matter  of  the  food — the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen — when  burned  in  the  body 
by  means  of  air  drawn  in  by  the  lungs,  pro- 
duces exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  it 
would  have  done  had  the  same  quantity  been 
consumed  in  an  ordinary  furnace  by  means 
of  the  free  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  the  only 
difierence  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
combustion  takes  place  rapidly,  evolving  an 
intense  heat  for  a  short  time,  whilst  in  our 
bodies  the  fuel  is  burned  more  slowly,  thus 
evolving  less  heat  for  a  longer  time,  the  total 
amount  of  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion 
of  a  given  weight  of  carbon,  whether  it  be 
burned  in  the  form  of  coal  or  beef,  being  al- 
ways the  same. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  human  body.  We  each 
carry  about  within  us  a  portable  furnace  of 
the  most  perfect  construction.  Fuel  is 
thrown  on  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the 
need  of  a  fresh  supply  being  made  known 
by  the  feeling  of  hunger  (as  it  is  in  some 
steam-engines  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell) ; 
whilst  a  draught  of  air  is  drawn  in  at  each 
inspiration,  by  which  means  the  process  of 
combustion  proceeds  uninterruptedly. 

The  analogy  is  strictly  correct,  even  if  pur- 
sued further.  In  a  furnace  we  can  augment 
the  energy  of  combustion  by  increasing  the 
draught  of  air  ;  and  so  in  our  bodies,  if  we 
increase  the  normal  number  of  respirations 
per  minute,  a  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  the  result,  the  excess  of  heat  being 
radiated  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 


and  carried  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration. 
This  explains  why  persons  in  arctic  regions 
consume  such  enormous  quantities  of  food  in 
comparison  with  those  in  more  temperate 
latitudes.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body  (which  is  invariably  the 
same — 99°  5'  Fahr.)  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
tense cold  of  the  surrounding  media,  it  is 
necessary  for  considerable  quantities  of  fuel 
to  be  rapidly  burned  in  the  body,  so  as  to 
restore  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  ; 
and  not  only  is  the  total  weight  of  food 
which  is  required  in  the  arctic  regions  vastly 
greater  than  that  consumed  in  warm  cli- 
mates, but  the  former  contains  a  greater 
percentage  of  combustible  matter ;  the  fruits 
which  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  South  contain- 
ing not  more  than  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  carbon,  whilst  the  blubber  or  fat  which 
forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  Esquimaux  or 
Lap,  contains  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  that 
combustible.  Plenty  of  food,  therefore, 
takes  the  place  of  clothing,  in  the  same 
manner  as  warm  raiment  is  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  food.  The  warmer  we  are  clad 
the  less  fuel  it  is  necessary  to  burn  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  animal  heat  lost  by 
radiation ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  walk  about 
naked  or  were  exposed  to  an  arctic  temper- 
ature, we  should  be  enabled  to  consume 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  whale's  fat  to- 
gether with  several  quarts  of  train  oil  and 
brandy  without  difficulty,  finishing  off"  with 
a  few  tallow  candles  by  way  of  dessert,  the 
combustible  matters  here  indicated  being 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous radiation  of  heat  consequent  upon  a 
difference  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  between  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  external  air. 

The  analogy  between  the  life  of  man  and 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  stove,  is  thus  seen 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  fanciful 
theory.  Warmth  and  vitality  are  produced 
equally  in  each  case  by  the  combination  of 
combustible  matter  with  the  oxygen  present 
in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  in  either  case,  if  the 
supply  of  air  be  insufficient  or  vitiated,  a 
similar  result  will  follow ;  for  the  pale, 
sickly,  flickering  flame  of  a  candle  burning 
in  an  atmosphere  deficient  in  the  necessary 
supporter  of  combustion,  or  containing  nox- 
ious gases,  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  delicate, 
sickly,  etiolated  appearance  caused  in  human 
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beings  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  whilst  the 
ultimate  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
namely,  the  extinction  of  vitality,  or  death. 
An  attentive  examination  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion,  as  exemplified  in  the 
burning  of  a  candle,  shows  us,  therefore, 
that  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  take  account 
of  the  food  which  we  eat,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  fuel  with  the  combustion  of  which  we 
keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  ;  but  that 
a  careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  breathe  is  no  less  important  to  our  health 
and  comfort.  A- candle  burning  in  a  close 
room  not  only  consumes  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  atmosphere, 
diminishing  the  amount  of  oxygen  present 
and  available  for  other  purposes,  but  it  like- 
wise communicates  to  the  air  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  another  gas — carbonic  acid, — a  sub- 
stance possessing  the  most  deadly  properties 
— the  pure  gas  suffocating  animals  placed  in 
it  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  into  so  much 
water.  Even  when  it  is  present  in  the  air 
in  only  small  quantities,  it  produces  very 
deleterious  effects,  four  per  cent  acting  like 
a  narcotic  poison  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  a  less  proportion  producing  depressing 
effects  of  a  most  injurious  description.  If, 
then,  a  candle  which  consumes  so  small  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  causes  such  a  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  how  much  more  will  the 
respiration  of  human  beings  tend  to  vitiate 
it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  man  every 
twenty-four  hours  consumes  nearly  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air,  with  evolution  of  the 
deleterious  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  that  were 
he  to  be  enclosed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
room  eight  feet  square  by  nine  feet  high,  he 
would  be  moribund  at  the  end  of  the  time. 
And  these  are  not  merely  fanciful  or  suppo- 
sititious cases.  The  action  of  contaminated 
confined  air  upon  the  health  of  the  inhaler 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  and  insidious 
causes  of  disease.  Any  addition  to  the  nat- 
ural atmosphere  that  we  breathe  must  be  a 
deterioration,  and  absolutely  noxious  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Our  health,  says 
Thackrah,  would  immediately  suffer  did  not 
some  vital  conservative  principle  accommo- 
date our  functions  to  circumstance  and  situ- 
ation. But  this  seems  to  get  weaker  from 
exertion.  The  more  we  draw  on  it,  the  less 
balance  it  leaves  in  our  favor.  The  vis  vitce, 
which,  in  a  more  natural  state,  would  carry 
the  body  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  is  pre- 


maturely exhausted,  and,  like  the  gnomon 
shadow,  whose  motion  no  eye  can  perceive, 
but  whose  arrival  at  a  certaiii  point  at  a  def- 
inite time  is  inevitable,  the  latent  malaria, 
which,  year  after  year,  seems  to  inflict  no 
perceptible  injury,  is  yet  hurrying  the  bulk 
of  mankind  with  undeviating,  silent,  accel- 
erating rapidity  to  a  premature  grave.  Pure 
air  is  the  food  designed  by  nature  for  the 
constitution.  Man  subsists  upon  it  more 
than  upon  his  meat  and  drink;  and  there 
are  numberless  instances  of  persons  living 
for  months  and  years  on  a  very  scanty  sup- 
ply of  aliment ;  but  no  one  can  subsist  even 
for  a  few  minutes  without  a  copious  supply 
of  the  aerial  element. 

Deaths  from  the  respiration  of  many  per- 
sons in  a  confined  space  are,  unhappily,  not 
rare  ;  and  without  going  back  to  the  shock- 
ing instance  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta, 
we  may  refer  to  an  equally  lamentable  occur- 
rence which  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
emigrant  ship,  in  which,  during  a  storm  off 
the  English  coast,  the  emigrants  were  con- 
fined below.  In  less  than  six  hours  more 
than  sixty  persons  perished  ! 

The  paramount  necessity  which  exists,  ac- 
cording to  these  instances,  for  fresh  air, 
equally  holds  good  in  less  extreme  cases. 
Just  as  sorely  as  a  total  deprivation  of  oxy- 
gen, or  the  presence  with  it  of  any  excess  of 
deleterious  gases,  produces  death  ;  so  the 
breathing  of  a  partially  inhaled  atmosphere 
is  equally  certain  to  occasion  sickness  and 
disease,  if  its  inhalation  be  persisted  in.  The 
evils  of  exhausted  air  are  also  more  to  be 
guarded  against,  because  persons  can  live  in 
it  without  being  aware  of  its  danger,  as  far 
as  their  sensations  are  concerned.  When 
we  enter  a  crowded  assembly  on  a  cold  day, 
the  air  is  always  at  first  repulsive  and  op- 
pressive ;  but  these  sensations  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  we  then  breathe  freely,  and  are 
unconscious  of  the  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Science,  however,  reveals  the  fact, 
that  the  system  sinks  in  action  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  impure  air ;  but  it  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  a  gradual  depression  of 
the  vital  functions ;  and  when  this  is  con- 
tinued, disease  follows.  No  disease  can  be 
thorougMy  cured  when  tJiere  is  a  want  of  ven- 
tilation. It  is  related,  that  illness  continued 
in  a  family  until  a  pane  of  glass  was  acci- 
dentally broken,  and  then  it  ceased :  the 
window  not  being  repaired,  a  plentiful  sup- 
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ply  of  fresh  air  was  admitted.  Nearly  all 
the  churches  in  the  empire  require  some  arti- 
ficial means  of  ventilation  to  render  them 
physically  fit  receptacles  for  the  body  during 
a  prolonged  service.  The  Sunday  schools 
also,  as  a  general  rule,  are  very  ill  ventilated ; 
and  lessons  in  the  second  hour  are  far  worse 
rendered  than  in  the  first,  solely  arising  from 
a  semi-lethargic  coma  that  comes  over  the 
pupils  breathing  a  carbonic  air,  which  has 
already  done  duty  and  been  inhaled  by  oth- 
ers several  times.  However  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  is  still  true  that  people  will  some- 
times sleep  during  the  sermon.  Now,  the 
minister  must  not  be  twitted  with  this ;  for 
with  the  oratory  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  of 
a  Tillotson,  people  could  not  be  kept  awake 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
the  emanations  of  a  thousand  listeners.* 

Instances  innumerable  might  be  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  our  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, showing  that  no  one  can  break  with 
impunity  the  law  of  nature,  which  demands 
that  the  food  destined  to  nourish  and  warm 
the  body  should  be  converted  into  heat,  and 
vitalized  by  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and 
pure  air.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
becomes  more  evident  if  we  turn  to  a  few 
statistics.  In  a  life  of  fifty  years  a  man 
makes  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
respirations,  drawing  through  his  lungs 
nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons'  weight 
of  air,  and  discharging  nearly  twenty  tons' 
weight  of  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid.  It 
has  been  also  calculated  that,  to  ventilate  a 
room  efiectually,  every  person  requires  ten 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  f  ;  a  church, 
therefore,  eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  forty  feet  high,  and  containij^  one  thou- 
sand persons,  would  require  the  whole  atmos- 
pheric contents  of  the  building  to  be  renewed 
every  sixteen  minutes.  A  room  containing 
a  million  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  which  were  as- 
sembled ten  thousand  persons,  would  like- 
wise require  a  total  change  every  ten  min- 
utes ;  and  an  apartment  twelve  feet  each 
way,  with  ten  persons  in  it,  would  require  an 

*  Piesse. 

t  This  is  the  minimum  which  should  be  al- 
lowed. In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfectly,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
scientifically,  ventilated  building  in  the  world,  Dr. 
Reid  never' allows  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  for  each  member,  when  the  room 
is  crowded,  and  on  many  occasions  sixty  cubic 
feet  have  been  allowed. 


entire  change  of  air  every  seventeen  min- 
utes. 

This  quantity  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  individual,  is  what  is  re- 
quired to  supply  him  with  the  amount  of 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  respiration  ;  whilst  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  atmosphere  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  products 
of  respiration,  viz.,  the  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapor,  as  well  as  the  effluvia  from 
the  body  ;  for,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to 
refer  to  such  a  subject,  this  is  the  most  nox- 
ious cause  of  contamination  with  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  contact.  "  We 
instinctively,"  says  Bernan,  "  shun  approach 
to  the  dirty,  the  squalid,  and  the  diseased, 
nor  use  a  garment  that  may  have  been  worn 
by  another  ;  we  open  sewers  for  matters  that 
off'end  the  sight  and  smell,  and  contaminate 
the  air  ;  we  carefully  remove  impurities  from 
what  we  eat  and  drink,  filter  morbid  water, 
and  fastidiously  avoid  drinking  from  a  cup 
that  may  have  been  pressed  to  the  lips  of  a 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  we  resort  to 
places  of  assembly,  and  draw  into  our 
mouths  air  loaded  with  effluvia  from  the 
lungs  and  skin  and  clothing  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  promiscuous  crowd :  exhala- 
tions, ofi"ensive  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
most  healthy  individuals,  but  which,  rising 
from  a  living  mass  of  skin  and  lung  in  all 
stages  of  evaporation,  disease,  and  putridity, 
and  prevented  by  the  walls  and  ceiling  from 
escaping,  are,  when  thus  concentrated,  in 
the  highest  degree  deleterious  and  loath- 
some." 

The  evils  produced  by  allowing  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  breath  to  accumulate  in 
the  air,  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  those 
engendered  by  inhaled  animal  effluvia  are 
still  more  fatal  in  their  results  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  competent  authorities,  it  seems  to  be 
an  invariable  result  that  the  accumulation 
and  stagnation  of  the  breath  and  perspira- 
tion of  human  beings  crowded  for  a  period 
in  confined  air,  and  neglecting  personal 
cleanliness,  produce  plague  or  fever  that 
may  be  communicated  to  healthy  persons 
by  contact  or  respiration.  The  most  mem- 
orable example  of  this  is  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  which  was  caused  by  the  total 
absence  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  filthy 
and  overcrowded  hovels  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  poorer  population   of  London 
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lived,  together  with  the  filth  and  putrefying 
abominations  which  habitually  filled  not 
only  the  streets  but  even  the  houses  of  the 
lower  classes.  According  to  Bernan,  the 
gaol  fever  was  another  disease  which,  aris- 
ing from  a  neglect  of  the  vital  necessity  for 
fresh  air,  was,  a  few  centuries  ago,  an  object 
of  dread  to  society.  The  unfortunate  and 
the  criminal  alike  were  immured  in  damp, 
cold,  ill-aired  dungeons,  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  They  inhaled  the  pent-up 
noxious  efiluvia  emitted  from  their  own  bod- 
ies ;  and,  from  the  want  of  means  for  per- 
sonal purification,  their  clothes  and  bedding 
during  their  incarceration  became  saturated 
with  the  fatal  exhalations.  In  this  condition 
the  miserable  prisoners  engendered,  and  be- 
came victims  to,  a  disease  of  deadly  malig- 
nity. They  sickened,  and  with  little  appar- 
ent illness  they  died.  The  prison-house  was 
thus  the  focus  of  a  contagion  that  spread  far 
and  wide  beyond  its  walls,  and  spared  few 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its 
influence.  It  was  remarked,  that  although 
a  prisoner  happened  to  escape  the  infection, 
his  clothes,  nevertheless,  emitted  a  pesti- 
lence that  scattered  death  around  him  wher- 
ever he  went.  The  assizes  held  at  Oxford 
in  1577  were  long  remembered,  and  were 
called  the  Black  Assizes j  from  the  horrible 
catastrophe  produced  on  that  occasion  by 
the  gaol  fever.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle, 
tells  us,  that  all  who  were  present  in  court 
died  in  forty-eight  hours — the  judge,  the 
sherifi",  and  three  hundred  other  persons! 
so  terrible  was  the  retribution  suffered  by 
the  community  for  its  hardness  of  heart  in 
denying  to  criminals  even  those  personal 
requirements  necessary  for  avoiding  disease 
and  preserving  life. 

Another  similar  catastrophe  is  recorded 
by  Blaine  as  having  occurred  in  1750.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  a  sickening  nauseous  smell 
was  experienced  by  the  persons  in  court, 
and  within  a  week  afterwards  many  who  had 
been  present  were  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever.  Among  those  who  died  were  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  two  judges,  an  alderman, 
a  barrister,  several  of  the  jury,  and  forty 
other  persons.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
prisoners  who  communicated  the  infection 
were  not  themselves  ill  of  fever ;  and  it  was 
still  more  remarkable  that  none  of  those 
who  were  ill  of  it  (to  the  greater  number  of 
whom  it  proved  mortal)  communicated  it  to 
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their  families  or  attendants,  which  showed 
that  persons  who  were  treated  in  clean  and 
airy  apartments,  as  those  were  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  it,  do  not  communicate  the  disease 
to  those  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending 
upon  them. 

Historians  relate  with  just  indignation 
that  nearly  three  hundred  martyrs  died  at 
the  stake  in  the  reign  of  the  bigot  Mary. 
But  how  insignificant  appear  the  number 
and  sufferings  of  these  victims  of  regal  fanat- 
icism when  compared  with  the  tortures  of 
suffocation  and  death  from  stench,  that  were 
endured  by  thousands  of  persons  in  this  and 
succeeding  reigns,  when  every  prison  was  a 
legal  sepulchre. 

Equally  striking  are  the  good  results  which 
have  followed  a  judicious  application  of  ven- 
tilation where  it  was  formerly  absent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  repul- 
sive and  abominable  state  than  that  in  which 
our  ships  of  war  were  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  disregard, 
or  rather  the  studied  opposition,  with  which 
those  then  in  authority  treated  all  proposals 
to  improve  their  ventilation.  We  regard 
other  nations  with  whom  we  happen  to  be  at 
war  as  our  enemies,  but  a  few  figures,  elo- 
quent in  their  simplicity,  will  convince  any 
one  that  incapacity,  narrow-mindedness,  or 
obstinacy  in  high  places,  are  vastly  more 
fatal  in  their  results  to  our  gallant  sailors 
than  the  most  formidable  enemy  they  ever 
faced.  In  the  year  1779  there  were  70,000 
seamen  and  marines  voted  by  Parliament ;  of 
these  28,592  were  sent  sick  to  the  hospitals, 
or  1  in  2-4.  In  1784,  of  85,000  men  afloat, 
21,371  were  sent  ashore  sick  within  the  year, 
or  1  in  4.  But  in  1804,  when  ventilation 
was  partially,  if  not  thoroughly,  carried  out 
in  every  ship,  of  the  100,000  men  of  which 
the  navy  that  year  consisted,  11,978  passed 
through  the  hospital,  or  only  one   in  8'3. 

The  evils  of  inefficient  ventilation  have 
been  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Custom  House,  where  the  difficulty  of  ven- 
tilating a  large  public  room  has  been  very 
manifest.  There  the  atmosphere  in  some  of 
the  apartments  was  so  defective,  as  to  pro- 
duce general  symptoms  of  ill-health  among 
the  officers  whose  official  seats  were  placed 
in  it.  The  functionaries  were  described  to 
have  had  "  a  sense  of  tension  or  fuhiess  of 
the  head,  with  occasional  flushings  of  the 
countenance,  throbbings  of  the  temples  and 
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vertigo,  followed  not  unfrequently  by  con- 
fusion of  ideas,"  that  must  be  very  disagreer 
able  to  persons  occupied  with  important  and 
sometimes  intricate  calculations.  A  few 
were  affected  with  unpleasant  perspiration  at 
their  sides.  The  whole  of  them  complained 
of  a  remarkable  coldness  and  languor  at 
their  extremities,  more  especially  the  legs 
and  feet,  which  became  habitual.  The  pulse 
in  many  cases  was  more  feeble,  frequent  and 
sharp,  and  irritable,  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  sensations  in  the  head  occasion- 
ally rose  to  such  a  height,  notwithstanding 
the  most  temperate  regimen  of  life,  as  to 
render  cupping  requisite,  and  at  other  times 
depletory  remedies ;  and  costiveness,  though 
not  a  uniform,  was  yet  a  prevailing  symptom. 

The  identity  between  the  combustion  of 
a  candle  and  that  living  kind  of  combustion 
which  is  ever  going  on  within  us  has  thus 
been  clearly  exhibited.  Like  the  candle, 
man  depends  for  his  life  and  vigor  upon  the 
chemical  action  exerted  between  the  atmos- 
phere and  combustible  matter  ;  the  combus- 
tion of  the  latter  giving  rise  in  each  case  to 
heat  and  vitality.  Like  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, too,  man's  health  and  strength  languish 
and  faint  unless  properly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly supplied  with  that  mysterious  breath  of 
life — oxygen  ;  whilst  the  feeble  hold  which 
the  flame,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  has  upon  the  wick,  and  the 
ease  and  totality  of  its  extinction  by  the 
most  trivial  circumstance, — not  only  by  a 
deprivation  of  air,  but  even  by  a  puff  of 
wind  too  much, — should  teach  us,  even  in 
our  pride  of  health  and  strength,  that  our 
spark  of  life  may  be  extinguished  by  the 
same  causes,  and  our  bodies  may  be  left  life- 
less as  a  snuffed-out  candle ;  the  food — the 
combustible  matter — ^may  be  there  all  the 
game ;  the  oxygen  may  be  in  waiting,  ready 
to  combine  with  it;  but  the  spark  of  fire, 
that  spirit  of  life  which  man  receives  direct 
from  his  Creator  is  absent,  and  without  this 
all  else  is  as  nothing. 

One  more  lesson  from  our  candle,  and  we 
have  done.  AVhat  becomes  of  the  human 
soul  when  it  has  left  the  body  ?  What  be- 
comes of  the  flame  when  the  candle  is  extin- 
guished ?  Must  our  philosophy  halt  here  ? 
or  will  it  turn  round  upon  us  and  attempt  to 
prove,  in  scientific  jargon,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  future  ?  We  think  not. 
We  believe  that,  as  the  relationship  between 


the  candle  and  man  bears  strict  analogy  from 
the  first  kindling  of  the  mysterious  vitalizing 
principle,  through  the  varied  phenomena  of 
life,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  even  in 
the  more  mysterious  phenomena  of  extinc- 
tion,— so  can  the  analogy  be  carried  further 
into  the  dim  shadowy  realms  beyond. 

If  there  is  one  question  more  than  an- 
other which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
modern  philosophers,  it  is  that  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  force,  or  as  it  sometimes 
is  called,  of  energy.  It  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted that  matter  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  discovery  is  now  directed  to  show 
that  energy  is  equally  incapable  of  extinction. 
So  long  as  it  is  exerting  its  action  in  a  defi- 
nite way,  shining  and  glowing  as  a  candle 
flame,  evolving  the  forces  of  heat  and  light, 
we  take  note  of  it  by  means  of  our  outward 
senses ;  but  when  the  flame  goes  out,  are 
these  forces  annihilated?  Assuredly  not. 
The  energy  which  hitherto  was  occupied  in 
the  production  of  heat  and  light  has  only 
changed  its  immaterial  form  ;  it  still  exists 
in  undiminished  quantity,  though  it  is  now 
incapable  of  appreciation  by  our  material 
senses.  For  just  as  the  forces  evolved  by 
burning  fuel  are  transformed  into  mechan- 
ical motion  in  the  steam-engine ;  and  just  as 
mechanical  motion  is  equally  capable  of  be- 
ing retransformed  into  heat,  light,  electric- 
ity, chemical  action, — just  as  every  word 
we  utter  acting  on  the  material  atmosphere 
around  us  resolves  itself  into  aerial  waves 
of  sound,  which  forever  afterwards  vibrate 
with  diminishing  intensity,  but  expanding 
area,  from  one  extremity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  other,  retaining  always  the  same 
amount  of  energy  as  it  did  when  the  me- 
chanical motion  of  the  breath  and  lips  first 
gave  it  birth, — so  do  the  forces  once  born  to 
activity  when  the  candle  is  lighted  live  to 
the  end  of  time  undiminished  in  intensity, 
although  changed  in  character.  When  the 
flame  is  naturally  extinguished  these  living 
forces  do  not  die,  but  become  absorbed  into 
that  vast  reservoir  of  energy  which  is  the 
source  of  all  light  and  life  upon  this  globe. 

And  shall  we  then  suppose  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  of  less  account  than  the  flame  of 
a  candle  ?  If  philosophy  can  thus  prove 
that  the  latter  never  dies,  shall  not  faith  ac- 
cept the  same  proof  that  our  own  spiritual 
life  is  continued  after  the  vital  spark  is  ex- 
tinguished ? 
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From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
KING  COTTON  OUT  AT  ELBOWS.  * 
Is  the  testimony  of  this  book  true  ?  Is 
the  witness  true  ?  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  veracity  of  either  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. If  true,  and  we  believe  it  is  true,  then 
this  document  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  disgusting  records  ever  produced. 
Here  are  people  who  ludicrously  lay  claim 
to  the  urbanities  of  civilization,  while  the 
whole  of  society  seems  such  that  it  would 
disgrace  a  robber's  cave.  Society  in  the 
South  has  all  the  vices  of  the  wild  and  sav- 
age state  without  its  virtues,  the  cunning  of 
the  savage  without  his  bravery,  his  ferocity 
without  his  generosity.  The  book  is  written 
with  singular  ability  and  humor.  The  de- 
scriptions, both  human  and  scenic,  are  wor- 
thy of  the  pen  of  Dickens.  Indeed  this 
pleasant  book  reads  like  the  travels  of  Mark 
Tapley  and  Martin  Chuzzelwit,  and  we  do 
all  honor  to  our  author  that  he  was  able  to 
keep  himself,  like  his  eminent  predecessor  in 
the  wilds  of  Eden,  "jolly,"  under  such  circum- 
stances. They  bring  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
over  which  the  author  and  the  reader  move, 
vividly  before  the  eye ;  and  we  must  say  that 
Mr.  Olmsted  met  with  a  larger  and  more 
expansive  variety  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
animal  called  blackguard  and  scoundrel  than 
we  have  ever  found  in  the  course  of  our  read- 
ing ;  we  will  not  say  in  the  "  Tales  of  Trav- 
ellers," but  we  will  not  except  the  "  New- 
gate Calendar."  Talk  of  the  dark  ages ! 
well,  they  none  of  them  in  all  their  years 
seem  to  darken  down  with  the  blackness  of 
that  barbarism  of  the  South,  where  the  ever- 
lasting lash  resounds,  where  not  unfrequently 
the  stake  rises,  and  the  mild  feelings  of  the 
planters  are  kindled  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
excitement  by  the  burning  or  roasting  alive 
of  a  negro.  The  ancient  serf  in  feudal  days 
had  no  such  damning  brand  burnt  in  on  his 
destiny  ;  nay,  in  the  army  or  the  Church,  the 
very  meanest  might  sometimes  rise  to  dis- 
tinction, but  the  Slave  States  wall  up  the 
negro  beyond  the  possibility  of  emancipation. 
His  master  may  even  take  possession  of  the 
money  he  has  saved  to  purchase  his  freedom. 
Such  things  have  often  been.  Hunted  by 
bloodhounds,  without  a  social  right  or  place  ; 

*  Journeys  arid  Explorations  in  the  Cotton  King- 
dom. A  Traveller's  Observations  on  Cotton  and 
Slavery  in  the  American  Slave  States.  By  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted.  In  2  vok.  Sampson  Low,  Son 
&  Co.     1861, 
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marriage  in  many  places  forbidden,  in  all  a 
mockery ;  the  children  not  the  children  of 
the  parent,  but  the  master.  What  a  record 
for  the  nineteenth  century! 

"  Cotton  is  King."  We  have  heard  that 
same  truth  repeated  tolerably  loudly ;  and 
frequently  Cotton  is  a  very  blustering  sover- 
eign too.  The  triumphant  and  bullying 
words  of  Governor  Hammond,  addressed  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  4th, 
1858,  are  very  well  known  : — 

"  No  I  you  dare  not  make  war  upon  cot- 
ton ;  no  power  on  earth  dares  to  make  war 
upon  it.  Cotton  is  king;  until  lately  the 
Bank  of  England  was  king ;  but  she  tried  to 
put  her  screws,  as  usual,  the  fall  before  last, 
on  the  cotton  crop,  and  was  utterly  van- 
quished. The  last  power  has  been  conquered ; 
who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at  recent 
events,  that  cotton  is  supreme  !  " 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  "  Cotton 
is  King."  One  of  the  kings  of  commerce, 
no  doubt,  but  there  are  other  sovereigns ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  even  the  king- 
dom of  cotton  should  be  limited  to  the  South- 
ern States  of  America.  Surely,  we  have  had 
clear  ideas  upon  the  utterly  wretched  com- 
mercial character  of  the  Southern  States ; 
but  Mr.  Olmsted  presents  a  picture  of  moral 
degradation  and  wretchedness,  terrible  and 
most  effective,  from  the  close  grouping  to- 
gether of  all  the  parts  and  impressions  of  the 
picture.  Mr.  Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis 
of  the  South  "  *  has  prepared  us  for  many  of 
the  statements  ;  but  in  Mr.  Olmsted's  book 
the  facts  take  fire,  the  institution  of  domes- 
tic slavery  rises  like  some  monstrous  temple 
of  iniquity,  the  facts  blazing  through  the 
windows  with  horrible  and  infernal  glare, 
bringing  out  into  horrible  distinctness  the 
sacrifices,  the  victims,  the  crimes,  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate.  Mr.  Helper  indeed  proves  that 
"  the  annual  hay  crop  of  the  Free  States  is 
worth  considerably  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  all  the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  hemp, 
and  cane  sugar,  annually  produced  in  the 
fifteen  Slave  States."  All  the  old  effrontery 
with  which  the  enemies  of  free  institutions 
extol  the  agricultural  achievements  of  slave 
labor  returns  now,  while,  with  stale  and 
most  senseless  harangues,  it  is  declared  that 

*  "  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South;  How  to 
meet  it."  By  Hinton  R.  Helper,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 100th  Thousand.  Sampson  Low,  Son  & 
Co. 
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Cotton  is  king.  Poor,  shabby,  threadbare 
king  !  A  dissipated  prince,  without  an  in- 
come, and  with  such  decidedly  bad  habits, 
that  king  he  certainly  will  in  no  sense  be 
long.  "  The  soil  itself,"  eloquently  says  Mr. 
Helper,  "  sickens  and  dies  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  slave."  So  it  has  ever  been,  so  will 
it  ever  be.  Nations  that  know  not  their 
Lord's  will,  may  receive  the  mercy  of  help 
and  guidance  from  Him  who  winks  at  the 
time  of  a  nation's  darkness  ?  But  who  hath 
hardened  the  heart  against  God's  laws,  and 
hath  prospered  ?  Speaking  of  the  commer- 
cial consequences  of  slavery,  Mr.  Helper  has 
very  cleverly,  we  believe,  truly  parodied  a 
well-known  witty  passage  of  Sydney  Smith's 
on  taxation  in  England  : — 

"  The  North  is  the  Mecca  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  it  they  must  and  do  make 
two  pilgrimages  per  annum — one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  •  All  our  com- 
mercial, mechanical,  manufactural,  and  lit- 
erary supplies  come  from  there.  We  want 
Bibles,  brooms,  buckets,  and  books,  and  we 
go  to  the  North  ;  we  want  pens,  ink,  paper, 
wafers,  and  envelopes,  and  we  go  to  the 
North  ;  we  want  shoes,  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas,  and  pocket-knives,  and  we  go  to 
the  North ;  we  want  furniture,  crockery, 
glassware,  and  pianos,  and  we  go  to  the 
North ;  we  want  toys,  primers,  school-books, 
fashionable  apparel,  machinery,  medicine, 
tombstones,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
and  we  go  to  the  North  for  them  all.  In- 
stead of  keeping  our  money  in  circulation  at 
home,  by  patronizing  our  own  mechanics, 
manufacturers,  and  laborers,  we  send  it  all 
away  to  the  North,  and  there  it  remains  j  it 
never  falls  into  our  hands  again. 

"  In  one  way  or  another  we  are  more  or 
less  subservient  to  the  North  every  day  of 
our  lives.  In  infancy  we  are  swaddled  in 
Northern  muslin ;  in  childhood  we  are  hu- 
mored with  Northern  gewgaws ;  in  youth 
we  are  instructed  out  of  Northern  books  ; 
at  the  age  of  maturity  we  sow  our  '  wild 
oats'  on  Northern  soil;  in  middle-life  we 
exhaust  our  wealth,  energies,  and  talents  in 
the  dishonorable  vocation  of  entailing  our 
dependence  on  our  children  and  on  our  chil- 
dren's children,  and,  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  those 
around  us,  in  giving  aid  and  succor  to  every 
department  of  Northern  power;  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  we  remedy  our  eyesight  with 
Northern  spectacles,  and  support  our  infirm- 
ities with  Northern  canes  ;  in  old  age  we 
are  drugged  with  Northern  physic ;  and 
finally,  when  we  die,  our  inanimate  bodies, 
ghrouded  in  Northern  cambric,  are  stretched 


upon  the  bier,  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  North- 
ern carriage,  entombed  with  a  Northern 
spade,  and  memorized  with  a  Northern 
slab ! " 

Perhaps,  too,  our  readers  may  remember 
a  passage  from  the  pen  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson : — 

"  We  sympathize  very  tenderly  here  with 
the  poor  aggrieved  planter,  of  whom  so  many 
unpleasant  things  are  said ;  but  if  we  saw 
the  whip  applied  to  old  men,  to  tender 
women ;  and,  undeniably,  though  I  shrink  . 
to  say  so — pregnant  women  set  in  the  tread- 
mill for  refusing  to  work,  when,  not  they, 
but  the  eternal  law  of  animal  nature  refused 
to  work  :  if  we  saw  men's  backs  flayed  with 
cowhides,  and  *  hot  rum  poured  on,  superin- 
duced with  brine  or  pickle,  rubbed  in  with 
a  cornhusk,  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  ; '  if  we  saw  the  runaways  hunted  with 
bloodhounds  into  swamps  and  hills  ;  and, 
in  cases  of  passion,  a  planter  throwing  his 
negro  into  a  copper  of  boiling  cane  juice — 
if  we  saw  these  things  with  eyes,  we  too 
should  wince.  They  are  not  pleasant  sights. 
The  blood  is  moral,  the  blood  is  anti-slav- 
ery, it  runs  cold  in  the  veins :  the  stomach 
rises  with  disgust,  and  curses  slavery." 

Well !  Mr.  Olmsted's  books  bring  these 
entertaining  little  incidents  near  to  us.  We 
have  little  occasion  to  feel  any  emotions  of 
interest  in,  or  respect  for,  the  Northern 
States  ;  but  we  pray  earnestly  that  God  may 
avert  from  us  the  great  calamity  of  finding 
ourselves  striking  hands  with  Southern  slav- 
ery. Dreadful  it  would  be  to  find  ourselves 
at  war ;  but  to  find  ourselves  at  war  in  such 
an  alliance,  surely,  would  be  the  crowning 
disgrace  to  our  banners  or  our  fleets.  It  is 
said  misfortune  makes  us  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
worl^  there  have  been  strange  brothers  in 
arms.  But  Great  Britain  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America  !  Then,  indeed,  would  be 
realized  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  Fal- 
stafi^s  ragged  regiment :  "  You  would  think 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prod- 
igals lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  drafi"  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met 
me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  that  I  had  un- 
loaded all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead 
bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows. 
I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  flat." 

Funny  circumstances  pop  up  in  these 
pages  too  ;  funny,  ludicrous,  horribly  ludi- 
crous, infernally  funny.      Did   our  reivders 
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ever  hear  of  a  disease  called  Drapitomania  ? 
No !  Well,  it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
negroes  ;  its  phenomena  have  been  described 
by  one  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  it  manifests 
itself  in  an  irrestrainable  propensity  to  run 
away !  Benevolent  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  phy- 
sician of  the  South,  has  written  a  treatise 
upon  this  droll  disease.  Pundit  Cart\\Tight 
thinks,  by  proper  medical  treatment,  "  this 
troublesome  practice  of  running  away,  that 
many  negroes  have,  can  be  almost  entirely 
prevented ;  "  a  very  curious  disease  this. 
The  learned  Cartwright  says,  that  "  some  of 
its  peculiar  phenomena  are,  that  before 
negroes  run  away,  unless  they  are  panic- 
struck  or  frightened,  they  become  sulky  and 
dissatisfied.  Now  the  cause  of  this  dissatis- 
faction should  be  inquired  into  and  removed, 
or  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  negro  consump- 
tion." Well !  and  what  does  the  admirable 
doctor  think  will  be  the  best  means  of  cure 
after  this  inquiry  ?  Why,  flogging  !  Flog- 
ging is  the  cure  for  Drapitomania.  Flog- 
ging, says  the  doctor.  "  Whipping  them 
out  of  it ;  whipping  the  devil  out  of  them," 
as  the  mighty  master  of  medicine  eloquently 
observes.  Ah !  what  a  fellow  this  negro  is. 
He  is  subject,  says  the  doctor,  to  another 
disease,  Dyscesthesia,  that  is,  dull  or  obtuse 
sensation,  -^theopica  he  calls  this  com- 
plaint. It  seems  in  this  disease  the  poor 
sufferer  will  break  his  tools,  slight  his  work, 
and  become  stupid,  "  till  roused  from  sloth 
by  the  stimulus  of  hunger ;  then,'*  oh,  mar- 
vel of  marvels  !  *'  he  takes  anything  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on ;  he  tramples  on  the  rights 
as  well  as  on  the  property  of  others  with 
perfect  indifference."  There  is  another  dis- 
ease to  which  the  negro  is  subject,  Nostal- 
gia— longing  for  home.  This  often  turns 
to  another  complaint  to  which  he  frequently 
falls  a  victim,  and  which  is  given  to  us  in 
tolerably  plain  EngHsh — this  is,  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Poor  negro  has  a  heart  to 
feel,  a  mind  with  dumb  and  inexpressible 
instincts  that  can  brood,  can  rouse  him 
occasionally  from  apathy  to  seek  in  flight  a 
refuge  from  his  wrongs.  Perhaps  this  sci- 
entific jargon  of  the  doctor  does  more  to 
reveal  the  utter  degradation  of  slavery  than 
any  other  fact  we  have  heard  of.  Miserable 
and  mournful  to  find  even  pedantic  heart- 
lessness  clothing  the  emotions  of  humanity 
in  uncouth  scientific  phraseology,  and  libel- 
ling the  very  symptoms  of  a  moral  nature 


as  poison.  Shocking  to  find  the  cruel  whip 
prescribed  as  a  medical  remedy.  Does  not 
every  reader  ejaculate  to  the  heartlessness 
and  cruelty  of  this  most  learned  ass  ?  "  God 
do  so  to  him,  and  more  also,"  Amen.  Poor 
things  !  Some  of  these  chattels  have  con- 
siderable, and  altogether  remarkable  values 
attached  to  them,  as  pieces  of  property.  In 
Louisiana  many  of  the  colored  women  speak 
French,  Spanish,  and  English,  as  their  cus- 
tomers demanded.  And  here  is  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  Neuo  Orleans  Picayune  : — 

"Fifty  Dollars  Reward. — Ran  away 
from  the  subscriber,  about  two  months  ago, 
a  bright  mulatto  girl,  named  Mary,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  almost  white,  and 
reddish  hair,  front  teeth  out,  a  cut  on  her 
upper  lip  ;  about  five  feet  five  inches  high  ; 
has  a  scar  on  her  forehead ;  she  passes  for 
free  ;  talks  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  English, 
and  Spanish, 

"Andre  Grasso. 

"  Upper  side  of  St.  Mary's  Market." 

And  sometimes  the  poor  creatures,  and 
often,  are  quite  white.  A  girl  was  pointed 
out: — 

"  *  That  one  is  pure  white  ;  you  see  her 
hair  9  '  (It  was  straight  and  sandy.)  *  She 
is  the  only  one  we  have  got.  It  was  not  un- 
common, he  said,  to  see  slaves  so  white  that 
they  could  not  be  easily  distinguished  from 
pure-blooded  whites.  lie  had  never  been  on 
a  plantation  before  that  had  not  more  than 
one  on  it.'  *  Now,*  said  I,  '  if  that  girl 
should  dress  herself  well,  and  run  away, 
would  she  be  suspected  of  being  a  slave  ?  ' 
(I  could  see  nothing  myself  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish her,  as  she  passed,  from  an  ordinary 
poor  white  girl.) 

"  *  Oh,  yes ;  you  might  not  know  her  if  she 
got  to  the  North,  but  any  of  us  would  know 
her.' " 

Some  of  our  bilious  temperaments  would 
be  in  danger  in  the  South.  Our  readers  re- 
member, perhaps,  that  even  Daniel  Webster 
himself,  a  very  dark  man,  was  arrested  for 
an  escaped  slave.  Served  him  right.  Pity 
it  did  not  convert  him.  Mr.  Olmsted  heard 
some  pretty  confessions  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
slaves.  After  some  disgusting  statements 
made  by  a  gentleman,  of  his  general  treat- 
ment of  his  slaves  when  they  ran  away  from 
him,  or  when  they  were  ill — 

"  But  the  same  gentleman  admitted  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  mistaken,  and  had 
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made  men  go  to  work  when  they  afterwards 
proved  to  be  really  ill ;  therefore,  when  one 
of  his  people  told  him  he  was  not  able  to 
work,  he  usually  thought, '  Very  likely  he'll 
be  all  the  better  for  a  day's  rest,  whether 
he's  really  ill  or  not,'  and  would  let  him  off 
without  being  particular  in  his  examination. 
Lately  he  had  been  getting  a  new  overseer, 
and  when  he  was  engaging  him,  he  told  him 
that  this  was  his  way.  The  overseer  replied, 
'  It's  my  way,  too,  now  ;  it  didn't  use  to  be, 
but  I  had  a  lesson.  There  was  a  nigger  one 
day  at  Mr. 's  who  was  sulky  and  com- 
plaining ;  he  said  he  couldn't  work.  I  looked 
at  his  tongue,  and  it  was  right  clean,  and 
I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  damned  sulki- 
ness,  so  I  paddled  him,  and  made  him  go  to 
work  ;  but  two  days  after,  he  was  under 
ground.  He  was  a  good  eight  hundred  dol- 
lar nigger,  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  me  about 
taming  possums,  that  I  aint  a  going  to  for- 
get in  a  hurry.' " 

We  could  devote  much  space  to  extracts 
from  these  interesting  volumes.  We  have 
the  story  of  Joseph  Church,  who  belonged 
as  property  to  a  church  in  one  of  the  inland 
counties,  and  was  hired  out  by  his  master 
from  the  trustees.  Happy  church,  blessed 
ministry.  So  sustained,  what  a  cheering 
thought  for  the  happy  negro  that  thus  he 
was  strengthening  Zion  and  building  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Hunting  negroes  is  a 
good  and  healthy  sport  in  those  fine  young 
States.  "  I  suppose,"  said  a  tradesman,  to 
Mr.  Olmsted — 

"  *  'Twould  seem  kind  o'  barbarous  to  you 
to  see  a  pack  of  hounds  after  a  human  be- 
ing ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  it  would.' 

"  *  Some  fellows  take  as  much  delight  in  it 
as  in  runnin'  a  fox.  Always  seemed  to  me 
a  kind  o'  barbarous  sport.'  [A  pause.] 
*  It's  necessary,  though.' 

"^  *  I  suppose  it  is.  Slavery  is  a  custom  of 
society  which  has  come  to  us  from  a  bar- 
barous people,  and,  naturally,  barbarous 
practices  have  to  be  employed  to  maintain  it.' 

"  *  Yes,  I  s'pose  that's  so.  But  niggers  is 
generally  pretty  well  treated,  considering. 
Some  people  work  their  niggers  too  hard, 
that's  a  fact.' " 

Here  is  a  telling  advertisement : — 
"  The  newspapers  of  the  South- Western 
States  frequently  contain  advertisemnts  sim- 
ilar to  the  following,  which  is  taken  from 
the  West  Tennessee  Democrat : — 

"BLOOD-HOUNDS.—I  have  TWO  of 
the  FINEST  DOGS  for  CATCHING  NE- 


GROES in  the  South- West.  They  can  take 
the  trail  TWELVE  HOURS  after  the  NE- 
GRO HAS  PASSED,  and  catch  him  with 
ease.  I  live  just  four  miles  south-west  of 
Boliver,  on  the  road  leading  from  Boliver  to 
Whitesviile.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  catch 
runawav  negroes.  DAVID  TURNER. 
♦'March  2,  1853." 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  method  adopted 
for  preventing  a  negro  from  running  away ; — 

"  ♦  I  wouldn't  have  a  nigger  in  my  house 
that  I  was  afraid  to  set  to  work,  at  anything 
I  wanted  him  to  do,  at  any  time.  They'd 
hired  him  out  to  go  to  a  new  place  next 
Thursday,  and  they  were  afraid  if  they  didn't 
treat  him  well,  he'd  run  away.  If  I  couldn't 
break  a  nigger  of  running  away,  I  wouldn't 
have  him  anyhow.' 

"  '  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  break  a  nig- 
ger of  running  away,  certain,'  said  another. 
♦  There  was  an  old  fellow  I  used  to  know  in 
Georgia,  that  always  cured  his  so.  If  a 
nigger  ran  away,  when  he  caught  him,  he 
would  bind  his  knee  over  a  log,  and  fasten 
him  so  he  couldn't  stir ;  then  he'd  take  a 
pair  of  pincers  and  pull  one  of  his  toe-nails 
out  by  the  roots  ;  and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever 
run  away  again,  he  would  pull  out  two  of 
them,  and  if  he  run  away  again  after  that, 
he  told  them  he  would  pull  out  four  of  them, 
and  so  on,  doubling  each  time.  He  never 
had  to  do  it  more  than  twice — it  always 
cured  them." 

The  volumes  abound  with  incidents  be- 
longing to  the  same  order  as  the  following : — 

"  Houston. — We  were  sitting  on  the  gal- 
lery of  the  hotel.  A  tall,  jet-black  negro 
came  up,  leading  by  a  rope  a  downcast  mu- 
latto, whose  hands  were  lashed  by  a  cord  to 
his  waist,  and  whose  face  was  horribly  cut, 
and  dripping  with  blood.  The  wounded  man 
crouched  and  leaned  for  support  against 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  gallery — faint  and 
sick. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  with  that  boy  ?  ' 
asked  a  smoking  lounger. 

"  *  I  run  a  fork  into  his  face,*  answered 
the  negro. 

"  *  What  are  his  hands  tied  for  ? ' 

"  ♦  He's  a  runaway,  sir.' 

"  *  Did  you  catch  him  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  sir.  He  was  hiding  in  the  hay- 
loft, and  when  I  went  up  to  throw  some  hay 
to  the  horses,  I  pushed  the  fork  down  into 
the  mow  and  it  struck  something  hard.  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was,  and  I  pushed  hard, 
and  gave  it  a  turn,  and  then  he  hollered,  and 
I  took  it  out.' 

"  *  What  do  you  bring  him  here  for  ? ' 
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" '  Come  for  the  key  of  the  jail,  sir,  to 
lock  him  up.' 

"  *  What ! '  said  another,  *  one  darkey 
catch  another  darkey  ?  Don't  believe  that 
story.' 

"  '  Oh  yes,  mass'r,  I  tell  for  true.  He  was 
down  in  our  hayloft,  and  so  you  see  when  I 
stab  him,  I  have  to  catch  him.' 

"  '  Why,  he's  hurt  bad,  isn't  he  ? ' 

"'Yes^i  he  says  I  pushed  through  the 
bones.' 

"  '  Whose  nigger  is  he  ? ' 

*'  *  He  says  he  belong  to  Mass'r  Frost,  sir, 
on  the  Brazos.' 

"  The  key  was  soon  brought,  and  the  ne- 
gro led  the  mulatto  away  to  jail.  He  walked 
away  limping,  crouching,  and  writhing,  as 
if  he  had  received  other  injuries  than  those 
on  his  face.  The  bystanders  remarked  that 
the  negro  had  not  probably  told  the  whole 
story. 

"  We  afterwards  happened  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman on  horseback,  and  smoking,  leading 
by  a  long  rope  through  the  deep  mud,  out 
into  the  country,  the  poor  mulatto,  still 
limping  and  crouching,  his  hands  manacled, 
and  his  arms  pinioned." 

Like  all  persons  who  have  not  moral  hab- 
its or  character,  the  Southerners  are  full  of 
high-flown  sentiment.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  an  address  by  Chancellor  Harper,  pre- 
pared for  and  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  of  South  Carolina. 
Our  readers  will  hear  the  hollowness  of  the 
humbug  in  every  letter  : — 

"  I  have  said  the  tendency  of  our  institu- 
tion is  to  elevate  the  female  character  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  for  similar 
reasons. 

"  And,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  eleva- 
tion of  the  female  character  is  no  less  im- 
portant and  essential  to  us  than  the  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  other  sex. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one 
class  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in 
this  respect,  no  compensation  were  made  by 
the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of  the 
other.  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct, 
but  the  utmost  purity  of  manners.  And,  I 
will  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  afi'ectation  or  prudery,  a  greater 
severity  of  decorum  than  is  required  else- 
where, is  necessary  among  us.  Always 
should  be  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts, 
which  have  sometimes  been  made,  to  intro- 
duce among  us  the  freedom  of  foreign  Eu- 
ropean, and  especially  of  continental  man- 
ners. Let  us  say :  we  will  not  have  the 
manners  of  South  Carolina  changed." 

By  all  means  let  South  Carolina  keep  its 
manners  to  itself.    We  believe  there  is  no 


region  on  earth,  however,  where  they  might 
not  be  bartered  for  the  better.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  think  we  ought  to  apologize  to 
them  for  introducing  some  illustrations  of 
South  Carolinian  manners  : — 

"  The  familiar  use  of  Scripture  expres- 
sions by  the  negroes  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. This  is  not  confined  to  them.  A 
dram-seller  advertises  thus  : — 

'(  <  FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS   IS   DEAD. 

"  •  In  order  to  engage  in  a  more  "honorable" 
business,  I  ofi'er  for  sale,  cheap  for  cash, 
my  stock  of 

liquors,  bar-fixtures,  billiard-table, 
etc'  etc. 

If  not  sold  privately,  by  the  20th  day  of 
May,  I  will  sell  the  same  at  public  auction. 
"  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works." 

"  *  E.  Keyser.' 

"  At  a  SundiJy  dinner-table,  at  a  village 
inn  in  Virginia,  two  or  three  men  had  taken 
seats  with  me,  who  had,  as  they  said,  '  been 
to  the  preachin'.'  A  child  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  the  discourse  had  been  a  defence 
of  infant  baptism. 

"  *  I'm  damned,'  said  one,  *  ef  he  tetched 
on  the  primary  significance  of  baptism,  at 
all — buryin'  with  Jesus.' 

"  *  They  wus  the  weakest  arguments  for 
sprinklin'  that  ever  I  heerd,'  said  another — 
a  hot,  red-faced,  corpulent  man — '  and  his 
sermon  was  two  hours  long,  for  when  ho 
stopped  I  looked  at  my  watch.  I  thought 
it  should  be  a  lesson  to  me,  for  I  couldn't 
help  going  to  sleep.  Says  I  to  Uncle  John, 
says  I — he  sot  next  to  me,  and  I  whispered 
to  him — says  I,  "  When  he  gits  to  Bunker 
Hill,  you  wake  me  up,"  for  I  see  he  was 
bound  to  go  clean  back  to  the  beginnin'  of 
things." ' 

Mr.  Olmsted  intimates  that  the  popular 
report  of  Southern  hospitality  is  a  mere 
popular  romance— ra  myth;  the  wealthy, 
even  in  the  most  remote  districts,  refuse  a 
night's  entertainment.  Even  under  circum- 
stances which  render  farther  progress  per- 
ilous, hospitality  seems  to  be  given  only  in 
return  to  a  very  special  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, or  in  return  for  favors  already  be- 
stowed.    The  following  story  is  good : — 

"  Once,  while  in  company  with  a  foreign 
naturalist, — a  titled  man, — he  had  been  din- 
ing at  the  inn  of  a  small  country  town,  when 
a  certain  locally  distinguished  judge  had 
seen  fit  to  be  eloquent  at  the  dinner-table 
upon  the  advantages  of  slavery  in  maintain- 
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ing  a  class  of  *  high-toned  gentlemen,'  refer- 
ring especially  to  the  proverbial  hospitality 
of  Southern  plantations,  which  he  described 
as  quite  a  bewilderment  to  strangers,  and 
nothing  like  which  was  to  be  found  in  any 
country  unblessed  with  slavery,  or  institu- 
tions equivalent  to  it.  It  so  happened  that 
the  following  night  the  travellers,  on  ap- 
proaching a  plantation  mansion  in  quest  of 
lodging,  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
fallen  upon  the  residence  of  this  same  judge, 
who  recognized  them,  and  welcomed  them, 
and  bade  them  be  at  home.  Embarrassed  by 
a  recollection  of  his  discourse  of  hospitality, 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  one  of  them, 
when  they  were  taking  leave  next  morning, 
brought  himself  to  inquire  what  he  might 
pay  for  the  entertainment  they  had  received. 
He  was  at  once  relieved  by  the  judge's 
prompt  response,  *  Dollar  and  a  quarter 
apiece,  I  reckon.' " 

Dollar  and  a  quarter  apiece  the  prompt 
and  everlasting  demand. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  how  slavery, 
which  insists  upon  putting  all  things  to 
rights,  insists  upon  rectifying  English  litera- 
ture. Among  other  things,  unfortunately, 
the  Slave  States  produce  no  literature.  De 
Bow's  JReview  remarks  very  plaintively,  that 
WaylanWs  Moral  Science  contains  a  chapter 
on  slavery  heretical  and  unscriptural.  The 
following  are  pleasant  passages  from  this  re- 
view : — 

"  But  need  I  add  more  to  convince  the 
Bceptical  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  text-books,  and,  may  I 
not  add,  our  own  literature  ?  Why  should 
the  land  of  domestic  servitude  be  less  pro- 
ductive in  the  great  w'orks  of  the  mind  now 
than  when  Homer  evoked  the  arts,  poetry, 
and  eloquence  into  existence  ?  Moses  wrote 
the  Genesis  of  Creation,  the  Exodus  of  Is- 
rael, and  the  laws  of  mankind  ?  and  when 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Paul  became  the  instructors  of  the  world  ? 
.  .  .  They  will  want  no  cut-throat  literature, 
no  firebrand  moral  science  .  .  .  nor  Apple- 
ton's  Complete  Atlas,  to  encourage  crimes 
that  would  blanch  the  cheek  of  a  pirate,  nor 
any  of  the  ulcerous  and  polluting  agencies 
issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  fanat- 
icism." 

Speaking  of  the  dangerous  influence  of 
some  of  the  Readers,  Speakers,  and  other 
volumes  of  popular  literature,  the  same  de- 
lightful writer  remarks : — 

"  The  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  whose  ear  became  *  so  pained,'  and 


,  his  soul  *  sick  with  every  day's  report  of 
wrong  and  outrage,'  that  it  made  him  cry 
out  in  agony  for  *  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wil- 
derness,' where  he  might  commun6  with 
howling  wolves  and  panthers  on  the  blessings 
of  liberty  (?),  stamps  its  infectious  poison 
upon  many  of  the  pages  of  these  works." 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  thorough  revision  of 
English,  and  indeed  of  classical  literature. 
Shakspeare  has  some  shockingly  inflamma- 
tory and  human  words  ;  so  has  Milton  ;  so 
have  the  ancients.  But  let  not  these  great 
States  be  at  all  abashed.  Cotton  is  king ; 
he  has  but  to  wave  his  wand,  and  he  can 
bring  a  trifle  of  Homers  and  Miltons,  and 
Shakspeares  into  the  market,  each  with  a 
genius  delightfully  unembarrassed  by  any 
human  tenderness,  or  sense  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man.  Yes,  this  will  be  a  great 
work  for  our  colldborateurs  of  the  South,  first 
to  furnish  an  Index  Expurgatorius — all  the 
great  swelling  thoughts  of  freedom  expunged 
— and  then  to  make  a  new  literature,  and 
no  freedom  in  it.  And  yet  this  African 
race !  What  a  fund  of  humor  flows  through 
the  hearts  and  from  the  lips  of  these  unfor- 
tunates !  There  are  some  accounts  of  the 
loose  ideas  entertained  with  reference  to 
marriage.  No  wonder;  this  is  a  lesson 
taught  them  pretty  impressively.  One,  how- 
ever, left  his  wife,  and  was  taken  to  task  by 
his  minister : — 

"  Having  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  in 
the  strongest  light  held  up  to  him  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  of  forsaking  his  lawful 
wife  and  taking  another,  Colly  replied,  most 
earnestly,  and  not  taking  in  at  all  the  idea 
of  guilt,  but  deeply  distressed  at  having 
ofiended  his  master, — 

"  '  Lor,  Massa  Harry,  what  was  I  to  do, 
sir  ?  She  tuk  all  I  could  git,  and  more  too, 
sir,  to  put  on  her  back ;  and  tellin'  de  truf , 
sir,  dress  herself  as  no  poor  man's  wife  hav' 
any  right  to.  I  'monstrated  wid  her,  massa, 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  den,  sir,  w'y  I  jis 
did  all  a  decent  man  could  do— ^lef  her,  sir, 
for  some  oder  nigger  better  ofi"  'an  I  is.' 

"  'Twas  no  use.  Colly  could  not  be  aroused 
i  to  conscientiousness  on  the  subject." 

What  a  mingling  of  humor  and  pathos 
and  sorrow  is  here  : — 

"  The  negro  property,  which  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  freight  car,  was  immediately 
led  out  on  the  stoppage  of  the  train.  As  it 
stepped  on  to  the  platform,  the  owner  asked, 
*  Are  you  aU  here  ?  ' 
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"  '  Yes,  massa,  we  is  all  heah,'  answered 
one.  *  Do  dysef  no  liarm,for  we's  all  heah,' 
added  another,  in  an  undertone. 

"  The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some 
wood,  and  taking  a  brand  from  the  railroad 
hands,  made  a  fire  for  themselves ;  then, 
all  but  the  woman,  opening  their  bundles, 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  woman,  bareheaded, 
and  very  inadequately  clothed  as  she  was, 
stood  for  a  long  time  alone,  erect  and  statue- 
like, her  head  bowed,  gazing  in  the  fire. 
She  had  taken  no  part  in  the  light  chat  of 
the  others,  and  had  given  them  no  assist- 
ance in  making  the  fire.  Her  dress  too  was 
not  the  usual  plantation  apparel.  It  was 
all  sadly  suggestive." 

We  may  possibly  soon  return  to  the  sub- 


ject of  these  volumes.  We  have  feared  that 
the  conscience  of  this  country  is  not  quite 
sound  upon  the  question  of  slavery —  in  the 
north  of  England  especially,  where  the  cot- 
ton interest  is  understood  to  be  imperial,  we 
desire  these  volumes  should  be  read.  Of 
the  charm  of  reading  them  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  terms  too  high,  and  they  will 
set  before  the  reader  such  a  narration  as 
will,  we  believe,  harrow  the  most  selfish 
soul.  We  dare  not  cite  some  things.  It 
was  necessary  to  the  picture  that  Mr.  Olm- 
sted should  place  the  darkest  shadows  there, 
but  there  are  scenes  which  he  beheld,  of  or- 
dinary daily  occurrence — hourly  occurrence 
in  the  Arcadia  of  slavery,  which  plainly 
reveal  the  horrible  enormity  of  the  sin. 


Quotations  Wanted. — 

1 .  "  Go,  shine  till  thou  outshin'st  the  gleam 
Of  all  the 

Go — dance  till  all  the  diamonds  flash. 
That  stain  thy  inky  hair  : 

Then  kneel  and  show  thy  heart  to  God — 
What  broken  vows  are  there  ! " 


I.  "  Vous  defendez  que  je  vous 
^         j'obeirai ! " 


aime— et  bien, 


3.  **  What  though  the  form  be  fair, 

What  though  the  eye  be  bright, 
What  though  tlie  rare  and  flowing  hair, 

Vic  with  the  rich  sunlight, — 
If  the  soul  which  of  all  should  the  fairest  be, 
If  the  soul  which  must  last  through  eternity, 

Be  a  dark  and  unholy  thing  1" 

4.  "  And  thus  the  heart  may  break,  yet  brokenly 

live  on." 

[Childe  Harold,  Canto  iii.  Stanza  32.] 

5.  "  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong. 

They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong." 

6.  "  Yet  died  he  as  the  wise  might  wish  to  die, 

With  all  his  fame  upon  him 
We  may  die  otherwise — our  dim  career 
May  rise  and  set  in  darkness  ;  we  may  give 
Some  kindly  gleams  which  leave  the  rest 
more  drear  : 


But  O  !  'tis  sad  their  brightness  to  survive, 
And  die  when  nought  remains  for  which 
'twere  well  to  live !  " 

Hermentrude. 

"Just  notions  will  into  good  actions  grow, 
And  to  our  Reason  we  our  Virtues  owe. 
False  Judgments  are  the  unhappy  source  of 

ill, 
And  blinded  Error  draws  the  passive  Will. 
To  know  our  God,  and  know  our  selves,  is  all 
We  can  true  Happiness  or  Wisdom  call." 

"  For  let  your  subject  be  low  or  high, 
Here  all  the  penetrating  force  must  lie  .  .  ." 

"  Till  with  a  pleased  surprise  we  laugh    \or 
smile]  and  wonder 
How  \or  that]  things  so  like,  so  long  were 
kept  asunder." 

— Notes  and  Queries.  F.  K. 


Whence  are  the  two  noble  lines  : — 

"  Of  this  blest  man,  let  this  just  praise  be  given, 
Heaven  was  in  him  before  he  was  in  heaven." 

J.  C. 

[This  couplet  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton 
in  his  copy  of  Dr.  Richard  Sibbes'  work,  The 
Returning  Backslider,  4to.  1641.] — Notes  and 
Queries. 
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Willie  Lincoln  had  his  acquaintances 
among  his  father's  friends,  and  I  chanced  to 
be  one  of  them.  He  never  failed  to  seek  me 
out  in  the  crowd,  shake  hands  and  make 
some  pleasant  remark  ;  and  this  in  a  boy  of 
but  ten  years  of  age,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
endearing  to  a  stranger.  But  he  had  more 
than  mere  affectionateness.  His  self-posses- 
sion— aplomb,  as  the  French  call  it — was 
extraordinary.  I  was  one  day  passing  the 
White  House,  when  he  was  outside  with  a 
playfellow  on  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Seward  drove 
in,  with  Prince  Napoleon  and  two  of  his  suite, 
in  the  carriage  ;  and,  in  a  mock-heroic  way 
— terms  of  amusing  intimacy  evidently  ex- 
isting between  the  boy  and  the  Secertary — 
the  official  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  and  the 
Napoleon  party  did  the  same,  all  making  the 
young  prince-president  a  ceremonious  salute. 
Not  a  bit  staggered  with  the  homage,  Willie 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  took  off 
his  little  cap  with  graceful  self-possession, 
and  bowed  down  formally  to  the  ground,  like 
a  little  ambassador.  They  drove  past,  and  he 
went  on  unconcernedly  with  his  play ;  the 
impromptu  readiness  and  good  judgment  be- 
ing clearly  a  part  of  his  nature.  His  genial 
and  open  expression  of  countenance  was  none 
the  less  ingenuous  and  fearless  for  a  certain 
tincture  of  fun  ;  and  it  was  in  this  mingling 
of  qualities  that  he  so  faithfully  resembled 
his  father. 

With  all  the  splendor  that  was  around  this 
little  fellow  in  his  new  home,  he  was  so 
bravely  and  beautifully  himself— and  that 
only  !  A  wild  flower,  transplanted  from  the 
prairie  to  a  hothouse,  he  retained  his  prairie 
habits,  unalterably  pure  and  simple,  till  he 
died.  His  leading  trait  seemed  to  be  a  fear- 
less and  kindly  frankness,  willing  that  every- 
thing should  be  as  different  as  it  pleased, 
but  resting  unmoved  in  his  own  conscious 
single-heartedness.  I  found  I  was  study- 
ing him,  irresistibly,  as  one  of  those  sweet 
problems  of  childhood  that  the  world  is 
blest  with  in  rare  places  ;  and  the  news  of 
his  death  (I  was  absent  from  Washington, 
on  a  visit  to  my  own  children,  at  the  time) 


came  to  me  like  a  knell  heard  unexpectedly 
at  a  merry-making. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  I  went,  before 
the  hour  to  take  a  near  farewell  look  at  the 
dear  boy;  for  they  had  embalmed  him  to 
send  home  to  the  West — to  sleep  under  the 
sods  of  his  own  valley — and  the  coffin-lid  was 
to  be  closed  before  the  service.  The  family 
had  just  taken  their  leave  of  him,  and  the 
servants  and  nurses  were  seeing  him  for  the 
last  time — and  with  tears  and  sobs  wholly 
unrestrained,  for  he  was  loved  like  an  idol  by 
every  one  of  them.  He  lay,  with  eyes  closed — 
his  brown  hair  parted  as  we  had  known  it,  pale 
in  the  slumber  of  death,  but  otherwise  un- 
changed, for  he  was  dressed  as  for  the  even- 
ing, and  held,  in  one  of  the  hands  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  a  bunch  of  exquisite  flowers 
— a  message  coming  from  his  mother,  while 
we  were  looking  upon  him  praying  that  those 
flowers  might  be  preserved  for  her.  She  was 
lying  sick  in  her  bed,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
overwatching. 

The  funeral  was  very  touching.  Of  the 
entertainments  in  the  splendid  east-room, 
the  boy  had  been,  for  those  now  assembled 
more  especially,  a  most  life-giving  variation. 
With  his  bright  face,  and  his  apt  greetings 
and  replies,  he  was  remembered  in  evejy 
part  of  that  crimson-curtained  hall  built  omy 
for  pleasure — of  all  the  crowds  each  night, 
certainly  the  one  least  likely  to  be  death's 
first  mark.  He  was  his  father's  favorite. 
They  were  intimates — oftenest  seen  hand  in 
hand.  And  there  sat  the  man,  with  a  bur- 
den on  his  brain  at  which  the  world  marvels 
— ^bent  now  with  the  load  at  both  heart  and 
brain  ;  staggering  under  a  blow  like  the  tak- 
ing from  him  of  this  child  !  His  men  of 
power  sat  around  him,  McClellan,  with  a 
moist  eye  when  he  bowed  to  the  prayer,  as 
I  could  see  from  where  I  stood,  and  Chase  and 
Seward  with  their  austere  features  at  work, 
and  senators  and  ambassadors  and  soldiers, 
all  struggling  with  their  tears  ;  great  hearts 
sorrowing  with  the  President  as  a  stricken 
man  and  a  brother.  That  God  may  give  him 
strength  for  all  his  burdens,  is,  I  am  sure,  at 
present,  the  prayer  of  a  nation ! — N,  P.  Wil- 
lis in  the  Home  Journal. 
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Nothing  indicates  innate  dignity  and  self- 
respect  more  than  a  regard  for  the  verdict  of 
those  who  come  after  us.  Many  things  may 
make  an  ignoble  man  desire  the  approbation 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  take  pains  to  con- 
serve it.  The  very  selfishness  that  demeans 
him,  makes  it  his  interest  to  stand  well  with 
those  upon  whom  his  gains  or  indulgences 
depends.  But  when,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duties  too  humble  to  attract  public  praise, 
a  man  carefully  lays  up  cause  for  greatful  or 
respectful  remembrance  when  he  is  gone, 
there  is  argument  of  nobility  in  his  course. 
Such  an  instance  has  come  to  light  in  the 
case  of  Francis  Batcher,  a  negro,  for  many 
years  a  messenger  in  the  War  Department, 
who  died  last  month  in  Washington.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  he  entrusted  to  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  New  York  press, 
a  parchment,  which  was  his  chiefest  treas- 
ure, with  the  injunction  that  upon  his  death, 
it  should  be  made  public.  This  sheet  is  cov- 
ered with  certificates  from  the  various  secre- 
taries to  his  faithfulness.  The  first  is  from 
John  C.  Calhoun,*dated  March  3,  1825,  and 
is  followed  by  those  of  James  Barbour,  P.  B. 
Porter,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  Lewis  Cass,  John  H. 
Eaton,  J.  Spencer,  J.  M,  Porter,  W.  L. 
Marcy,  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  C.  M.  Conrad, 
Jefierson  Davis,  John  B.  Floyd,  and  Simon 
Cameron ;  all  these  testimonials  evince  a 
personal  respect  and  regard  which  many  of 
their  writers  never  could  have  merited  or 
enjoyed  themselves.     Mr.  Marcy  says  : — 

"  My  predecessors  seem  to  have  exhausted 
the  language  of  praise,  in  their  testimonials 
of  the  merits  of  F.  Datcher,  assistant  mes- 
senger in  the  War  Department ;  but  after 
four  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  I  can  truly 
say  that  they  have  done  only  bare  justice  to 
his  character  and  accomplishments.    As  a 


man,  he  has  my  sincere  respect ;  as  an  offi" 
cer  my  high  commendation." 

Mr.  Davis — "  In  Francis  Datcher  I  have 
found  what  Mr.  Pitt  is  said  to  have  declared 
he  had,  through  his  long  public  life,  sought 
for  in  vain — a  man  exactly  suited  to  the  place 
he  held." 

Mr.  Floyd — "With  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  discharges 
them  with  a  fidelity,  sagacity,  and  perfectly 
well-bred  courtesy,  worthy  of  all  praise.  He 
is,  and  deserves  to  be,  the  object  of  respect 
with  all  strangers  visiting  the  Department, 
and  of  sincere  regard  to  its  inmates." 

Mr.  Cameron — *'  More  than  forty  years 
ago  I  came  to  Washington,  a  boy,  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  War  Department, 
and  was  kindly  and  courteously  received  by 
Francis  Datcher,  a  colored  man,  having  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  a  gentleman, 
who  ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War.  Almost 
every  year  since,  in  passing  through  the 
various  grades  of  life  open  to  every  Ameri- 
can, I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  War 
Department,  and  I  have  always  found  Datcher 
at  his  post,  as  courteous  and  civil  as  when  I 
first  saw  him.  When  I  entered  upon  my 
duties  as  the  head  of  this  Department,  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say :  '  Fran- 
cis, while  I  am  here,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favor  if  you  will  remain,  and  extend  to  me, 
the  treatment  which  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  during  the  long  years  of  our  acquaint- 
ance.' " 

The  last  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  com- 
mendation. The  Secretary  could  not»  ask 
from  his  lowest  subordinate  more  respectful 
treatment  than,  when  he  was  a  lad  with  no 
claim  upon  his  attention,  he  had  received 
from  him.  We  give  what  currency  we  can 
to  the  last  wish  of  this  faithful  and  noble 
man,  who  deserved  so  well  in  his  humble 
station,  and  give  it  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because  he  belonged  to  a  despised  and  op- 
pressed race. — Examiner, 


The  "Danville  Review"  again. — The 
friend  who  wrote  us  from  Baltimore  last  week 
writes  again,  saying :  "  Our  success  in  getting 
subscribers  for  the  Danville  Review  in  this  city 
has  exceeded  our  expectations.  One  individ- 
ual has  forwarded  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  names,  all  prepaid ;  another,  one  of 


twenty-seven,  also  prepaid.  Other  individuals 
have  forwarded  their  own  subscriptions,  so  that 
probably  not  much  less  than  two  hundred  copies 
will  come  to  Baltinrjorc.  Is  not  that  some  pr(X)f 
of  our  loyalty  1  If  other  parts  of  the  country 
yield  a  corresponding  support,  the  Review  will 
be  abundantly  sustained."  —  Preshjjterian,  29 
March, 
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¥fom  All  the  Year  Round. 
TWO  NIGHTS  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the 
catacombs  of  Paris,  simply,  I  believe,  be- 
cause the  government  consider  that  it  is 
morbid  and  valueless  curiosity  which  in- 
duces people  to  desire  to  visit  such  a  spot ; 
but  there  is  an  impression  more  or  less  prev- 
alent in  the  French  provinces  thJit  the  reason 
why  so  many  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  paying  a  visit  to  these  gigantic  gal- 
leries is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
entry  into  this  underground  world  from  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  provincials 
reverently  believe  that  the  reigning  poten- 
tate, whether  king  or  emperor,  is  afraid  of 
assassins  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
palace  by  this  entry  if  the  catacombs  become 
publicly  known,  and  their  intricacies  made 
comprehensible.  Say  to  any  one  of  these 
provincials  that  the  case  would  be  met  by 
blocking  up  this  palatial  entrance  to  the 
vaults,  and  you  will  get  in  return  a  violent 
shake  of  the  head.  "  No,  no,"  your  country- 
man will  answer ;  "  if  majesty  is  afraid  of 
assassins  entering  from  the  catacombs,  re- 
member the  catacombs  would  give  a  means 
of  escaping  if  assassins,  in  the  shape  of 
rebels,  entered  at  the  open  gate.  No,  no; 
tliey^ll  not  block  up  the  palace  entrance  to 
the  catacombs.     No,  no  ! " 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  I 
and  a  party  of  four,  exclusive  of  the  guide, 
obtained  permission  to  visit  underground 
Paris.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illus- 
trating upon  what  small  hinges  serious 
events  turn,  that  if  I  had  not  said  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  cabman  who  took  me  to  the 
entrance,  I  should  never  have  had  to  endure 
what  I  am  about  to  describe.  These  words 
were  :  "  If  I  do  not  return  in  half  an  hour, 
drive  ofi"."  So  saying,  I  paid  the  man  in 
advance  for  waiting,  and  followed  my  party 
to  the  entrance-door,  which  was  of  heavy 
wood. 

My  reason  for  retaining  the  cabman  was 
this  :  I  had  been  waiting  some  days  for  the 
official  permission  to  visit  the  catacombs, 
and,  on  the  very  morning  when  it  arrived,  I 
was  preparing  to  start  for  London  upon  busi- 
ness of  moment.  Now,  the  train  started  at 
twelve,  and  the  written  permit  arrived  at 
ten.  I  was  undesirous  of  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  my  underground  exploration,  and 
I  was  desirous  of  starting  by  the   twelve 


o'clock  train.  I  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  half  an  hour  in  the  catacombs 
(from  eleven  to  half-past)  would  satisfy  me, 
I  could  then  catch  the  train  by  twelve  if  I 
had  a  cab  ready :  whereas  if  I  found  the  ex- 
ploration sufficiently  attractive  to  occupy 
more  time,  I  would  then  defer  my  departure 
until  the  evening. 

I  found  the  catacombs  extraordinary,  but 
monotonous.  Everybody  knows  that  they 
were  originally  the  stone  mines  which  sup- 
plied the  building  material  of  Paris  ;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  aptly  said  that  Paris  has  been 
built  of  her  own  entrails.  Let  there  be  the 
least  volcanic  shock  below  Paris — she  lies 
in  a  volcanic  line — and  her  stupendous  pal- 
aces, her  whole  being,  would  be  swallowed 
in  the  tomb  she  herself  has  excavated.  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Nape-  ^ 
leon  decreed  extramural  interment,  and  all 
the  graveyards  within  the  walls  of  Paris 
were  broken  up  and  built  over.  The  bones 
of  centuries  were  moved  into  the  catacombs. 
Millions  of  the  bones  of  dead  French  were 
carried  thither,  and  fantastically  arranged. 
The  visitor  passes  between  two  walls  of 
skulls,  which  all  seem  to  stare  at  him  with  a 
ghastly  blind  stare. 

Ten  minutes  were  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity ;  but  our  guide,  true  to  his 
trade,  kept  on  making  the  widest  promises 
of  coming  wonders,  and,  as  a  couple  of  my 
party  were  ladies,  I  need  not  add  that  the 
party's  curiosity  was  stimulated  by  the  as- 
sertions of  our  leader. 

AVe  each  carried  a  little  lamp,  and  we 
looked  an  odd  group. 

"  Well,"  said  I  at  last,  "  I  really  think  I 
will  leave  you  to  your  promenade.  I  can 
find  my  way  back,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  have 
yet  time  to  catch  the  train." 

The  guide  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  find- 
ing my  way  back  to  the  entrance.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the 
half-hour  ;  if  I  did  not  go  back  at  once,  the 
cab  would  be  gone. 

We  had  passed  many  transverse  passages 
in  our  way  ;  indeed,  the  catacombs,  as  I  saw  . 
them,  seemed  a  wide  street,  intersected  at 
regular  intervals  by  smaller  streets  and 
courts  and  alleys.  I  was  the  last  of  my 
party,  and  perhaps,  reluctant  as  I  felt  to  go 
on,  I  lagged  behind.  At  all  events,  I  was 
looking  about  me  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
when,  as  the  lamp  of  my  companions  crossed 
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one  of  the  transverse  cuttings,  I  noticed,  a 
few  steps  along  this  passage,  an  immense 
skull,  in  which  all  the  teeth  were  singularly 
perfect,  white,  and  gleaming.  I  turned  into 
the  passage,  meaning  to  inspect  this  skull 
more  narrowly,  when,  as  I  moved  my  head 
towards  it,  a  horrible  rat,  frightened  at  my 
presence,  leaped  in  its  fright  against  my 
cheek.  I  fell  as  though  I  had  been  shot. 
We  all  have  antipathies  more  or  less,  and 
my  antipathy  is  rats.  I  abhor  them.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  the  shock  of 
the  sudden  appearance  and  touch  of  that 
rat,  caused  me  to  faint.  I  must  have  lost 
my  senses  for  many  minutes. 

When  I  knew  myself  again,  I  was  utterly 
in  the  dark.  The  blackness  seemed  abso- 
lutely to  hit  me.  I  heard  not  a  sound  at 
first ;  then  a  rumbling ;  it  was  a  passing 
carriage  rolling  above  my  horrible  tomb. 
For  a  few  moments  I  think  I  lost  my  con- 
sciousness once  more.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, on  this  point.  Having  again  recov- 
ered it,  I  endeavored  to  grasp  the  full  truth 
of  my  position. 

My  friends  were  not  near  me,  that  was 
certain. 

Now,  had  they  left  the  catacombs,  or  were 
they  searching  for  me  ?  That  they  discov- 
ered they  had  lost  me,  almost  immediately 
after  I  had  fainted,  seemed  to  me  certain. 
Then  how  was  it  they  had  left  the  spot  near 
which  they  had  last  seen  me  ?  It  was  cer- 
tain that,  in  looking  for  me,  they  would 
take  the  line  we  had  traversed.  Then  why 
had  they  not  found  me  ?  Suddenly  the 
awful  truth  flashed  upon  me.  They  had 
thought,  after  calling  to  me  many  times  and 
receiving  no  answer,  that  I  had  tried  to 
make  my  way  to  the  entrance.  When  they 
reached  it  the  half-hour  was  ended,  and,  the 
driver  being  gone,  they  had  believed  him  to 
have  taken  me  away,  and  supposed  me  on 
my  road  to  England. 

It  was  a  terrible  knowledge  to  gain,  but  I 
did  not  utterly  despair.  I  felt  sure  that  the 
alarm  would  be  taken  before  I  had  been 
long  enough  in  my  living  tomb  to  die  of 
starvation.  But  to  pass  even  four  or  five 
days  underground,  without  food  or  water, 
in  a  darkness  which  was  positively  madden- 
ing  

I  could  not  remain  inactive  ;  I  must  do 
something.     What  could  I  do  ? 

My  fiist  question  was,  should  I  remain 


where  I  lay  ?  In  the  first  place,  such  inac- 
tion would  kill  me ;  in  the  second,  it  was 
needless  :  for,  as  when  the  alarm  should  be 
taken  every  inch  of  this  subterranean  world 
would  be  searched  till  I  should  be  found,  it 
mattered  not  whither  I  might  have  wandered 
— I  should  be  equally  safe  anywhere. 

I  got  up,  stretched  my  hand,  and  touched 
the  wall  of  skulls.  I  shrank  to  the  ground 
again.  A  few  moments  and  I  conquered  my 
cowardice.  I  declare  to  you,  that  within  a 
few  moments,  and  purely  by  dint  of  gravely 
and  kindly  reasoning  with  myself,  I  was  able 
to  touch  the  dead  about  me  with  absolute 
calmness  ;  nay,  I  could  run  my  hand  over 
the  shape  of  the  skull  with  a  kind  of  curi- 
osity. 

My  lamp  was  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  I  cannot  tell  to  this  day  how  it  was 
my  companions  did  not  hear  the  crash.  I 
can  only  suppose  that  a  carriage  was  rum- 
bling along  the  road  overhead,  when  I  fell. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  rat.  If  the  hor- 
rible thing  came  towards  me,  what  should  I 
do  ?  The  thought  was  parent  to  the  belief 
that  the  execrable  thing  was  there.  I  struck 
out  instinctively,  and,  my  hand  coming  upon 
some  of  the  broken  glass  of  the  lamp,  it  was 
cut,  and  I  felt  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds. 
I  bound  my  handkerchief,  my  gloves,  my 
cravat,  round  and  round  the  wounds,  rather 
than  a  drop  of  my  life's  blood  should  fall, 
to  become  food  for  the  horrible  creature  that 
had  brought  me  to  this  pass. 

But  I  felt  I  must  move — I  must  seek  to 
free  myself  while  help  was  coming.  Which 
way  should  I  turn  ? 

I  remembered  that  I  had  entered  the  pas- 
sage on  my  right,  and.  that  the  skull  was  on 
the  left ;  then,  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  reach 
the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  I  must  let 
it  be  on  my  right  hand,  and  when  I  had 
reached  the  road  I  must  turn  to  the  left.  I 
soon  discovered  the  inordinately  large  skull, 
left  it  on  my  right,  and  groped  my  way  the 
few  steps  to  the  roadway.  I  knew  when  I 
reached  it  by  the  angle  of  bones.  Immedi- 
ately, my  highly  pitched  senses  perceived  a 
change.  My  right  cheek  experienced  an 
increase  of  temperature.  Mind — my  right 
cheek. 

I  asked  myself  to  what  this  change  could 
be  attributable?  I  soon  answered  myself. 
It  was  a  current  of  air  from  the  outer  world. 
Now,  thought  I,  this  current  of  air — for 
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current  it  was,  though  I  could  detect  no 
movement  in  the  atmosphere — must  come 
from  an  opening ;  that  opening  must  be  at 
or  near  a  door ;  then,  if  I  follow  up  against 
this  current,  I  shall  ultimately  reach  the 
spot  at  which  it  enters. 

Next  moment,  I  know  I  must  have  turned 
pale,  for,  when  I  turned  full  face  towards 
the  current  I  could  detect  no  difference  of 
temperature.  It  required  a  contrast  between 
the  two  cheeks,  as  it  were,  to  ascertain  the 
difference.  I  have  since  been  told  by  a  sci- 
entific friend  that  this  can  be  accounted  for. 
The  nerves  of  the  face,  when  I  stood  side- 
ways, were  struck  by  the  current  laterally, 
and  therefore,  not  so  naturally  as  when  the 
face  was  set  towards  it :  because,  as  all  the 
the  provisions  of  nature  exhibit  preservation 
of  forces,  the  nerves  of  the  face  in  meeting 
the  wind  naturally — that  is,  when  the  man 
is  walking — are  so  placed  in  relation  to  the 
wind,  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  amount 
of  nervous  surface  to  its  influence. 

As  suddenly  as  I  had  been  struck  with 
the  cause  of  the  current  I  obtained  another 
means  of  ascertaining  my  way.  I  turned 
to  the  wall  of  skulls  which  flanked  the  main 
road,  and  against  which  my  right  hand  still 
was.  Now,  I  thought,  that  side  of  each 
skull  which  receives  the  warm  current  pre- 
cisely as  my  face  received  it,  will,  from  its 
action,  be  drier  than  the  other  side,  which 
has  been  infinitely  less  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  comparatively  drying  influence  of 
this  external  atmosphere. 

It  was  as  I  thought.  The  right  side  of 
the  skull — that  is,  the  side  which  was  right 
when  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  wall — 
was  smoother  than  the  left ;  so  it  was  with 
twenty  other  skulls.  I  was  not  in  error, 
and  my  heart  beat  wildly.  It  was  clear,  let 
me  follow  this  clue,  and  sooner  or  latter  it 
must  lead  me  to  the  entrance. 

But  there  was  a  fault ! 

I  knew  that  we  had  come  along  the  road 
which  lay  to  my  left ;  the  current  blew  from 
the  right.  One  of  two  causes  accounted  for 
this.  Either  I  had  become  confused  in  my 
memory  of  the  locality,  and  the  right  was 
my  road,  or  there  was  more  than  one  en- 
trance to  these  vaults.  I  decided  to  move 
to  the  right.  I  never  learnt  afterwards  how 
many  miles  I  really  did  travel ;  to  me  it 
seemed  hundreds.  I  went  on  and  on. 
Sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  but 


always  surely.  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
I  must  come  to  a  door.  When  I  came  to 
one  of  the  transverse  cuttings,  of  course  I 
had  to  make  several  steps  at  random.  The 
duration  of  those  steps  seemed  years.  My 
fingers  trembled  with  agony  until  they 
touched  once  more,  the  re-assuring  line  of 
skulls.  Sometimes  I  missed  the  clue  both 
of  the  drier  side  of  the  skull  and  the  test 
of  heat  on  my  face  by  turning  it  sideways, 
but  I  soon  regained  it  by  continuing  on.  I 
suppose  that  at  those  times  I  was  skirting 
curves.  How  many  hours  I  spent  in  that 
wondrous  walk,  that  logical  deduction,  if  so 
I  may  call  it,  I  only  knew  when  I  was  once 
more  in  the  open  air.  If  I  had  sat  down  and 
waited  for  help  I  should  either  have  gone 
mad  or  idiotic,  or  have  killed  myself.  De- 
pend on  it,  reader,  no  matter  how  bad  your 
condition,  in  whetever  fix  you  may  be  placed, 
there  is  no  help  like  your  own. 

I  used  to  hear — I  am  speaking  of  my  in- 
carceration as  though  it  lasted  months — I 
used  to  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  carriages 
overhead  more  or  less  distinctly,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  stone  above  me.  Yet 
it  was  company.  That  was  the  only  noise 
which  broke  my  silence — for  /  seemed  to 
have  gained  the  faculty  of  walking  without 
sound — except  on  one  dear  occasion,  when 
my  heart  beat  so  fast  that  I  almost  feared  I 
was  going  to  die.  This  was  when  I  heard 
a  voice— a  brave,  brisk,  human  voice — sing- 
ing a  blithe  French  chansonnette.  I  saw  no 
light,  but  I  felt  sure  I  must  be  near  an  ap- 
perture  from  the  catacombs,  or  at  least  a 
hole  made  for  ventilating  purposes,  opening 
in  some  yard  or  workshop. 

And  then  to  think  that  I  had  to  leave  th( 
spot  at  which  I  heard  the  pleasant  sounds, 
and  continue  my  journey  till  I  found  the 
origin  of  the  current !  I  did  not  quit  it, 
however,  till  long  after  the  song  had  ceased. 
I  called  and  halloaed,  but  no  reply  came. 

Reverting  to  that  current  once  more,  it 
was  astonishing  how  easily  I  learnt  its  grow- 
ing force,  for  I  concentrated  my  whole  mind 
upon  the  lesson.  Ultimately,  I  could  almost 
calculate  the  increase  in  its  motion  and  tem- 
perature which  so  many  hundred  steps  would 
yield.  At  last,  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, the  line  of  skulls  ceased,  and  I  touched 
WOOD  ! 

It  was  a  door  of  open  lattice-work. 

All  looked  dark  beyond !     But  I  knew  I 
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was  at  the  exit.  I  had  known  that,  for  many 
thousands  of  steps—  many ;  and  yet,  when 
I  touched  the  door,  how  I  started  ! 

What  a  celestial  glory  the  day  had,  as  it 
broke  upon  my  eyes,  streaming  in  exquisite 
blue  rays  through  the  chinks  of  the  outer 
door  which  was  beyond  the  lattice-work !  I 
have  no  occasion  to  tell  how  I  broke  that 
lattice-work,  how  I  hammered  at  the  outer 
door,  how  I  was  at  last  released  in  the  pres- 
ence of  half  a  dozen  gendarmes  (who  had 
drawn  their  swords),  and  of  a  score  of  won- 
dering workmen. 


This  was  not  the  gate  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered. If  I  had  been  immured  forty-two 
hours  (as  they  told  me),  I  had  passed  two 
nights  in  the  catacombs,  and  all  that  time  I 
had  never  once  sat  down. 

I  found  my  friends  in  a  great  fright. 
They  had  only  just  learnt,  by  telegraph, 
that  I  had  not  reached  England,  and  that 
nobody  in  London  knew  anything  about 
me.  I  was  ill  for  some  time,  of  course ;  but 
I  recovered  to  claim  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing touched  more  skulls  than  any  other  man 
living. 


Hampshire  Mummers. — I  have  just  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  the  mummers  in  the 
hall  of  an  old  country  house  in  the  south-west 
part  of  Hants.  I  regret  to  find  that  the  "  act " 
now  varies  every  year,  and  is  furnished  from 
London.  The  speech  of  Old  Father  Christmas 
is  the  traditional  epilogue,  which  has  not  been 
tampered  with.  The  dramatis personce  wore  white 
trousers,  and  coats  like  tunics  of  printed  calico, 
with  scarfs,  wooden  swords,  and  hats  covered 
with  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers.  They  repre- 
sent Sir  H.  Ilavelock  (who  kills)  Nana  Sahib, 
and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (who  kills)  Tanty  Tobes 
(Tantia  Topcc),  and  the  physician,  who  was 
distinguished  by  a  horse-hair  plume  in  a  pointed 
cap.  Old  Father  Christmas  wore  breeches  and 
stockings,  carried  a  begging-box,  and  conveyed 
himself  upon  two  sticks ;  his  arms  were  striped 
with  chevrons  like  a  non-commissioned  oflScer. 

"In  come  I,  Father  Christmas, 
Welcome  or  welcome  not ; 
I  hope  Old  Father  Christmas 
Will  never  be  forgot. 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a-year, 
When  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer : 
Roast  beef,  plum  pudding, 
And  Christmas  pie, 
Who  likes  it  better  than  I. 
I  was  born  in  lands 

Where  there  was  no  one  to  make  my  cradle, 
They  first  wrapped  me  in  a  bowldish, 
And  then  in  a  ladle. 


Where  I  go,  I  am  nick-named  [half  silly] 

And  hump-Ijackcd  ; 

My  father  was  an  Irishman, 

My  mother  was  an  Irishman. 

My  sister  Sukc 

Cocked  an  eye, 

And  plaj'cd'ihe  rattat-too. 

My  father  he  was  a  soldier  bold 

As  I  used  to  often  hear  them  say, 

They  used  to  fight  with  great  big  sticks. 

And  often  run  away  ; 

There's  no  such  fighting  in  our  time, 

They  fight  with  sword  and  gun, 

And  when  in  battle  forced  to  go 

There  is  no  chance  to  run. 

In  comes  I,  little  Twing-Twang, 

I  am  the  lieutenant  of  the  press  gang ; 

Also  I  press  young  men  and  women 

To  go  board  man-of-war. 

Likewise  Little  Johnny  Jack, 

My  wife  and  family  at  my  back ; 

Although  that  they  be  any  small. 

If  you  do  not  give  me  lamb,  bread,  and  onions, 

I'll  starve  them  one  and  all. 

Likewise  Little  Jackie  John, 

If  a  man  want  to  fight      • 

Let  him  come  on  ; 

I'll  cut  and  hack  'um 

Small's  the  dust. 

Send  Uncle  Harry 

To  make  piecrust 

For  my  dinner  to-morrow." 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 
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MONADNOCK    FROM  WACHUSET. 

BY   JOHN   G.   WHITTIEB. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 
A  fitting  guide,  with  light,  but  reverent  tread, 
Into  that  mountain  mystery  !     First  a  lake 
Tinted  with  sunset ;  next  the  wavy  lines 
Of  far  recedjjig  hills  ;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
Beside  us,  purple-zoned,  Wachuset  laid 
His  head  against  the  West,  whose  warm  light 
made 
His  aureole;  and  o'er  him,  sharp  and  clear. 
Like  a  shaft  of   lightning  in  mid  launching 
stayed, 
A  single  level  cloud-line,  shone  upon 
By  the  fierce  glances  of  the  sunken  sun, 
Menaced  the  darkness  with  its  golden  spear ! 

So  twilight  deepened  round  us.     Still  and  black 
The  great  woods  climbed  the  mountain  at  our 

back  : 
And  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay. 
The  brown  old  farmhouse  like  a  bird's  nest 
hung. 
With  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was  stirred : 
The  bleat  of  sheep  along  the  hill  we  heard. 
The  bucket  plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet  well. 
The  pasture  bars  that  clattered  as  they  fell ; 
Dogs  barked,  fowls  fluttered,  cattle  lowed  ;  the 

gate 
Of  the  barnyard  creaked  beneath  the    merry 
weight 
Of  sun-brown  children,  listening,  while  they 
swung. 
The  welcome  sound  of  supper-call  to  hear ; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings 
clear. 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 
Thus  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward  path 
we  took, 
Praising  the  farmer's  home.     He  only  spake. 
Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake. 

Like  one  to  Athom  the  far-off  is  most  near  : 
"  Yes,  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant  look  : 
I  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake. 
Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace  of 
God  !  " 
The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered  o'er, 
Afe  silently  we  turned  the  eastern  flank 
Of  the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest  sank, 
Doubling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road  : 
We  felt  that  man  was  more  than  his  abode, — 

The  inward  life  than  Nature's  raiment  more  ; 
And  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown-tinted  hill. 
The  forest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed  and 
dim 
Before  the  saintly  soul,  whose  human  will 
Meekly  in  the  Eternal  footsteps  trod. 
Making  her  homely  toil  and  household  ways 
An  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 
Swelling  from  angel  lips  and  harps  of  sera- 
phim. 

—Atlantic  Monthly. 


DISTRACTIONS   IN  PRAYER. 

I  CANNOT  pray  ;  yet,  Lord  !  thou  know'st 

Tiie  pain  it  is  to  me 
To  have  my  vainly  struggling  thoughts 

Thus  torn  away  from  thee. 

Prayer  was  not  meant  for  luxury. 

Or  selfish  pastime  sweet ; 
It  is  the  prostrate  creature's  place 

At  his  Creator's  feet. 

Had  I,  dear  Lord,  no  pleasure  found 

But  in  the  thoughts  of  thee, 
Prayer  would  have  come  unsought,  and  been 

A  truer  liberty. 

Yet  thou  art  oft  most  present.  Lord ! 

In  weak,  distracted  prayer  ; 
A  sinner  out  of  heart  wiih  self, 

Most  often  finds  thee  there. 

And  prayer  that  humbles,  sets  the  soul 

From  all  illusions  free. 
And  teaches  it  how  utterly. 

Dear  Lord,  it  hangs  on  thee. 

The  soul  that  on  self-sacrifice 

Is  dutifully  bent. 
Will  bless  the  chastening  hand  that  makes 

Its  prayer  its  punishment. 

Ah,  Jesus  !  why  should  I  complain? 

And  why  fear  aught  but  sin  ? 
Distractions  are  but  outAvard  things  ; 

Thy  peace  dwells  far  within  ! 

These  surface  troubles  come  and  go 

Like  ruflSings  of  the  sea  ; 
The  deeper  depth  is  out  of  reach 

To  all,  my  God,  but  thee ! 

Fabeb. 
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We  glory  in  tribulation  also. — Rom.  5  :  3. 

Within  this  leaf,  to  every  eye 
So  little  worth  doth  hidden  lie 
Most  rare  and  subtile  fragrancy. 

Would'st  thou  in  secret  strength  unbind  ? 
Crush  it,  and  thou  shalt  perfume  find 
Sweet  as  Arabia's  spicy  wind. 

In  this  dull  stone,  so  poor,  and  bare 
Of  shape  or  lustre,  patient  care 
Will  find  for  thee  a  jewel  rare. 

But  first  must  skilful  hands  essay. 

With  file  and  flint  to  clear  away 

The  film  which  hides  its  fire  from  day. 

This  leaf?  this  stone  ?    It  is  thy  heart ; 
It  must  be  crushed  by  pain  and  smart. 
It  must  be  cleansed  by  sorrow's  art, 

Ere  it  will  yield  a  fragrance  sweet. 

Ere  it  will  shine  a  jewel  meet 

To  lay  before  thy  dear  Lord's  feet. 

— Hymns  of  the  Ages. 
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RENEWAL   OF   SOUTHERN   CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


,  Tennessee,  March  29,  '62. 

Messrs.  E.  Littell,  Sox  &  Co., 

Gentlemen, — Last  year  about  the  time  that 
"  Father  Abraham  "  stopped  our  mails,  I  wrote 
to  you  bej^ging  you  to  mail  me  no  further  copies 
of  the  Afje  until  such  time  as  I  should  be  able 
to  receive  them  safely.  That  time  has  now  ar- 
rived, and  as  I  had  still  nearly  or  almost  a 
year's  subscription  due  me,  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  mail  me  the  remainder,  from  the 
time  of  the  stoppage.  The  last  No.  I  received 
was  881.  I  forget  exactly  when  my  subscrip- 
tion expires,  but  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  vol., 
consequently  I  think  about  the  1st  of  April  of 
this  current  year.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Age  for  twenty-five  years,  and  expect  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  till  I  die,  and  I  would  renew  my 
subscription  for  the  next  two  years  now,  if  I 
saw  a  reasonable  prospect  of  communication 
remaining  open, — but,  if  I  can  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  days  of  Federal  domination  in 
Tennessee  dtc  to  be  short.  They  are  learnino- 
to  their  cost  and  surprise,  that  overrunnino-  a 
country  and  subduing  it  are  two  things,  as  I 
could  easily  prove  you  by  narrating  things  that 
daily  pass  before  our  eyes,  which  you  will  never 
read  in  your  veracious  newspapers. 

Buell  and  his  Dutch  are  either  fools  or  very 
brave    men,   for  venturing  thus    far    into   an 
enemy's   country.     We  have  not  toled    them 
quite  far  enough  yet,  but  they  take  to  the  trap 
kindly,  and  when  we  get  them  where  we  want 
them,  we  will  show  them  the  diiFerence  between 
venturing  into  a  lion's  den,  and  getting  safe  out. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  times  alone  makes 
me   delay  my  subscription,  also  ordering  the 
back  numbers  from  the  beginning,  Avhich  I  covet 
intensely.     So   soon  as   "the  rebellion  is  put 
down"  (???)  or  order  restored,  I  shall  order  the 
whole  set.       The  presence  of  Buell  and  his 
Hessians,  and  of  our  beloved,  venerated  and 
respected    Gov. -Gen.    Andy,    has    effectually 
quenched  the  few  sparks  of  Union  feeling  that 
might  still  have  existed  in  any  minds.     We  no 
longer  write  ourselves  Secessionists, — it  is  too 
mild  a  term,— we  glory  in  calling  ourselves  the 
most  rebellious  rebels  that  ever  rebelled  against 
tyranny  since  the  world  was  made.     We  are  a 
united  people  now,  if  never  before. 

Please  send  the  numbers  requested  to  my  ad- 
dress as  soon  as  possible,  and  oblige 
Your  faithful  reader  and 

Rebel  friend, 


To  Mrs. 


of 


Tennessee. 


Living  Age  Office,  Boston,  4  April,  1862. 

Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  of  29  March,  is 
received.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  you  again,  so  promptly  and 
safely  !  Don't  you  see  that  the  tyranny  of 
Father  Abraham  is  exemplified  in  this  instance? 
He  restores  to  you  the  use  of  his  mails,  at  his 
own  cost.  Never,  even  in  your  prosperous 
times,  did  you  give  enough  to  pay  his  expenses 
on  your  own  behalf.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
puts  you  on  the  same  footing  with  his  obedient 
children  :  carrying  your  letters  and  papers  for 
you,  without  caring  how  much  he  loses  by  doing 
so ;  or  thinking  how  little  grateful  you  are  for 
his  benefits.  In  the  same  easy  manner  you  are 
restored  to  all  the  other  privileges  of  trade. 
Coffee  and  salt,  and  whatever  else  may  have 
grown  scarce  with  you,  may  now  be  had  as 
freely  by  you  as  by  us.  Your  destruction  of 
railroads,  and  your  blocking  up  the  Mississippi, 
may  for  a  while  increase  the  freight;  but  no 
impediment  comes  from  the  government. 

Is  it  not  better  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty 
under  the  protection  of  such  a  government,  than 
to  ruin  yourselves  by  endeavoring  to  destroy  it? 
You  know  what  change  the  past  year  brought 
you.  Jeff.  Davis  says  the  war  has  only  cost 
you  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  of  dollars. 
Was  he  worth  it  ?  Only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions!  He  trusts  to  your  passion  to  blind 
your  reason,  or  he  would  see  that  the  confession 
of  this  tremendous  ruin  of  your  property  would 
rouse  your  just  wrath  to  his  destruction. 

The  whole  object  of  the  army  which  you  * 
have  forced  Father  Abraham  to  set  on  foot,  is 
to  restore  you  to  the  blessings  of  a  government 
which  your  fathers  founded  and  fought  for ; 
and  to  free  you  from  the  real  tyranny  which  has 
wasted  your  property  and  shed  your  blood. 

Pardon  us,  madam,  if  we  point  out  how  this 
rebellion, — this  gigantic  wickedness, — stifles  the 
better  feelings  of  your  own  heart.  Father 
Abraham's  army  comes,  in  the  power  of  Law 
and  Order,  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity. 
And  yet  a  gentle  woman  exults  in  the  hope  that 
our  children  who  are  serving  in  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed on  your  soil ! 

We  send  by  this  mail  the  numbers  to  

which  were  retained  by  your  order   "till  you 
could  receive  them  safely." 

Hoping  that  you  may  soon  come  to  a  better] 

mind,  and  learn  to  hate  us  as  little  as  we  hatej 

you,  we  remain 

Your  Loyal  friends  and  fellow-countrymen. 


THE   WOMAN  I  LOVED,  AND  THE   WOMAN  WHO   LOVED  ME. 

A   STORY  IN   TWELVE  CHAPTERS. 
BY  THE   AUTHORESS  OF  "AGNES  TREMORNE." 


CHAPTER  I.      THE  WOMAN  I  LOVED — 
MARIAS. 

My  mother  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
marry.  This  was  not  an  extraordinary  wish, 
— I  was  an  only  son.  With  me,  if  I  died 
unmarried,  would  perish  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Spencers  of  Speynings.  Speynings  it- 
self would  pass  to  another  branch  of  the 
family  who  bore  another  name.  There 
would  be  no  more  Spencers  of  Speynings, 
but  Hursts  of  Speynings.  The  alliteration 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  charm  broken. 
From  the  time  I  was  at  college  the  neces- 
sity which  imposed  marriage  on  me  had 
been  dinned  into  my  ears.  Entire  freedom 
of  choice  was  granted  me  within  the  follow- 
ing limits.  My  bride  must  be  well  edu- 
cated, well  principled,  and  well  born.  If 
she  were  rich  it  was  well,  but  wealth  was 
not  indispensable. 

To  fulfil  this  laudable  purpose  my  mother 
carefully  and  successively  invited  all  the 
eligible  young  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
to  stay  at  Speynings  on  long  periodical 
visits  during  my  vacations.  She  made  it  a 
pretext  that  a  ward  of  hers  who  lived  with 
us  was  in  want  of  a  companion  in  her  rides 
and  drives  and  walks.  It  was  natural  that 
Fanny  Egerton  should  require  more  lively 
companions  than  an  old  woman  like  herself. 
My  mother  did  not  do  herself  justice.  In 
the  first  place,  she  was  not  an  old  woman ; 
in  the  next,  as  Fanny  confided  to  me,  she 
was  far  more  agreeable  as  a  companion  than 
any  girl  in  the  neighborhood.  However, 
Fanny  had  sufficient  tact  not  to  appear  con- 
tradictory. She  allowed  it  to  be  supposed 
that  sharing  her  daily  drive,  for  a  week  at  a 
time  with  blue-eyed  Laura  Conyers  was 
pleasant,  though  Laura  was  more  dull  than 
a  fashionable  novel ;  she  played  duets  with 
exemplary  patience  with  Emma  Danvers, 
who  was  music  mad;  and  she  would  ride 
for  hours  with  Nora  Compton,  who  was  a 
Die  Vernon  as  regards  equestrian  exploits. 
Poor  Fanny !  she  would  willingly  have  ex- 
changed the  society  of  these  damsels  in 
their  most  mirthful  moods  to  have  had  one 
half-hour's  conversation  with  my  mother— 
and  she  was  right.    It  was  the  most  pleas- 


ant companionship  in  the  world.  Unlike 
most  elderly  women,  my  mother  had  re- 
tained a  liveliness  of  imagination,  a  buoy- 
ancy of  temper,  a  youth  of  heart,  that  neither 
age,  delicate  health,  nor  a  life  chequered  by 
many  trials  could  dim  or  chill.  In  all  the 
essential  attributes  of  youth  she  was  young. 

I  have  often  thought  that  my  disinclina- 
tion to  marry,  the  imperviousness  with 
which  I  bore  feminine  attacks  on  my  peace, 
were  derived  from  the  charms  of  my  home. 
Fanny's  liveliness,  my  mother's  tender  and 
sympathetic  indulgence,  gave  life  a  sweet- 
ness at  Speynings  which  left  me  nothing  to 
wish  for. 

I  had  travelled  on  the  Continent ;  I  had 
seen  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Rome.  I  had  been  in  love,  as 
in  duty  bound,  at  each  place,  but  none  of 
these  inclinations  had  led  me  to  take  the 
inevitable  step.  No  woman  had  inspired 
me  with  that  feeling  which  is,  I  think,  in- 
separable from  a  real  love,  the  yearning  for 
a  home  shared  with  the  woman  one  loves. 
I  never  longed  to  see  Leonie  de  Fierville's 
face  at  breakfast,  and  I  never  returned  from 
a  long  mountain  expedition  while  I  was  in 
Italy  with  any  wish  that  on  my  return  I 
could  see  the  smile  of  Fiamma  Altoviti 
illuminating  my  hearth.  As  to  Adelheid 
Falkenstein,  I  always  drew  breath  more 
freely  out  of  her  imperial  and  exacting  pres- 
ence, though  I  was  such  an  adoring  slave 
while  in  it. 

Nor  did  I,  that  pleasant  morning,  after 
my  two  years'  travels,  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast,  and  saw  my  mother's  eyes  sparkle 
as  I  entered,  and  heard  Fanny's  joyous 
voice  bid  me  good-morning,  retain  the  faint- 
est recollection  of  Leonie's  bright  eyes,  the 
faultless  profile  of  Fiamma,  or  the  Zenobia 
bearing  of  Adelheid. 

Fanny  was  in  her  riding-habit,  and  I  could 
not  help  smiling  when  I  found,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  she  was  going  to  in- 
vite Nora  Compton  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  us.  It  was  too  early,  I  thought,  but  I 
offered  to  accompany  her;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  horses  were  brought  round, 
and  we  mounted. 
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"  I  cannot  understand,  Fanny,"  said  I,  as 
we  rode  along,  "  why  my  mother  thinks  it 
necessary  to  spoil  our  comfortable  trio  by 
the  admission  of  a  fourth.  Surely,  you  have 
no  pleasure  in  talking  to  a  rough,  noisy  girl 
like  Nora  ?  " 

"  A  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  for  I  like 
her  ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  invite  her  for 
my  own  sake,  but  your  mother  wishes  it, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Besides,  I 
sometimes  think  I  am  too  much  for  her ; 
she  is  so  very  delicate,  Hubert ;  more  so 
than  formerly — have  you  not  noticed  it  ?  " 

My  heart  sunk ;  I  had  observed  it,  but 
attributed  the  paler  cheek,  the  slighter 
figure,  to  the  inevitable  progress  of  time, 
not  to  any  increase  of  illness. 

Fanny  saw  I  was  moved,  and  changed  the 
conversation. 

"Do  you  think  Nora  handsome  ?  " 

"  Handsome  ?  " 

"  Surely,  she  is  handsome  with  those  beau- 
tiful features  and  complexion,  and  that 
smooth  black  hair  folded  round  her  head 
like  black  satin." 

"Possibly,"  I  said,  indifferently;  "sup- 
pose we  canter  now." 

We  arrived.  I  remember  as  I  walked 
through  the  hall  my  spur  caught  against  a 
child's  toy  which  had  been  carelessly  left 
there,  and  I  nearly  fell. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  for  I 
see  by  this  toy  Mrs.  Villars  is  arrived." 

I  did  not  ask  her  to  explain  herself,  for 
at  this  moment  we  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mrs.  Villars  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton.  She  was  a  widow. 
She  had  been  married  before  I  went  to  col- 
lege, and  had  been  a  widow  two  years.  I 
had  never  seen  her. 

We  entered  the  room.  By  the  window 
sat  a  lady ;  she  had  a  child  on  her  knee, 
and  was  stooping  down  over  him,  showing 
him  a  picture  book  ;  her  fair  wavy  hair  fell 
so  low  down  on  her  cheek  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish her  features,  but  the  outline  of  the 
bending  figure  was  grace  itself.  Such  un- 
dulating willowy  lines  are  seldom  seen  in  an 
English  figure. 

The  next  moment  Nora  rushed  in,  and 
introduced  me  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Villars. 
The  lady  looked  up  and  bowed.  What  a 
lovely  face!  The  eyes  were  large  and 
bright,  violet-colored,  with  brown  eyelashes ; 


the  mouth  was  rather  wide,  but  very  red, 
and  set  in  curves  of  arch  and  ^^foldtre " 
meaning ;  the  cheek  was  dimpled  and 
rounded  like  a  young  girl's ;  but  the  brow 
was  thoughtful,  and  under  the  eye  were  lines 
which  showed  that  girlhood  was  put  away, 
and  that  a  woman's  cares  had  commenced. 

While  Nora  laughed  and  talked  to  Fanny, 
who  was  somewhat  absent  and  fidgety,  so  at 
least  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  full  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  enchanting  picture  before 
me.  The  child  so  effectually  occupied  its 
mother  that  she  could  not  speak  to  any  one 
else,  and  it  was  best  for  me.  How  could  I 
have  talked  at  such  a  moment  ? 

It  seems  cynical  to  remark  it,  but  I  have 
observed  that  a  pretty  woman  is  never  so 
kind  and  complaisant  to  her  child  as  before 
strangers.  Not  as  may  be  vulgarly  im- 
agined to  exalt  their  opinion  of  her  maternal 
love,  but  that  a  winsome  form  never  takes 
such  little  attitudes  as  in  the  tender  caresses 
and  struggles,  half  play  and  half  affection, 
which  take  place  on  such  occasions.  A 
romping  child  rumples  the  hair,  and  displays 
most  unconsciously  its  bright  waving  luxu- 
riance, or  drags  up  a  sleeve  and  exhibits  a 
round  white  arm,  or  (profane  imp)  nestles 
in  a  throat  which  is  white  as  a  swan's  ;  and 
all  these  accidents  add  much  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  a  beautiful  woman. 

Mrs.  Villars  was  quite  aware  of  these  ad- 
vantages, and  failed  not  to  make  use  of 
them.  Only  for  a  short  time,  however. 
The  child  was  tenderly  caressed,  and  then 
dismissed.     She  turned  to  me. 

"Those  young  ladies  seem  to  have  so 
much  to  converse  about,  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  walk  with  me 
round  the  garden.  I  will  show  you  the  im- 
provements." 

She  took  up  carelessly  a  veil  of  black  lace 
which  was  on  the  table,  threw  it  lightly  over 
her  head,  and  passed  out  through  the  veran- 
dah into  the  garden. 

Heavens  !  how  beautiful  she  was  !  How 
much  more  lovely  is  the  beauty  of  some 
women  than  that  of  others.  Fanny  was  re- 
makably  pretty,  a  fair  Saxon-looking  girl ; 
Nora's  face  and  figure  were  celebrated  :  what 
was  it  that  gave  Mrs.  Villars,  whose  features 
were  more  irregular,  whose  complexion  was 
far  less  youthful,  her  peerless  and  transcend- 
ent beauty  ?  They  might  please,  she  charmed. 
Long  study  and  natural  grace  gave  her  man 
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ners  and  appearance  the  most  exquiste  soft- 
ness. To  this  was  added  a  low  musical  voice, 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  exactly  what 
to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid,  and  more 
tact  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other 
woman.  It  was  this  which  attracted  all  who 
came  within  reach  of  her  influence.  Nature 
had  endowed  her  with  that  organization  at 
once  flexible  and  strong,  such  as  we  only  see 
in  the  feline  race,  and  with  it  she  had  the  same 
sportive  and  graceful  pliancy.  Her  head  was 
low  and  broad:  phrenologists  would  have 
pronounced  it  of  that  shape  which  gives  most 
scope  to  the  organs  of  caution  and  acquisi- 
tiveness, but  it  was  not  depressed  at  the  tem- 
ples ;  the  sympathetic  and  perceptive  part  of 
our  faculties  was  well  though  less  powerfully 
represented.  This  is  the  type  which  from 
time  immemorial  belongs  to  the  women  who 
enchant  men.  The  Lamia  type.  But  this 
is  a  digression 

I  walked  with  Mrs.  Villars  in  the  garden : 
she  pointed  out  to  me  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  gardens  and  shrubberies 
of  the  Grange,  and  floated  rather  than  trod 
through  the  green  enclosures  and  over  the 
raised  lawn.  Her  little  boy,  who  had  come 
down  again,  fluttered  by  us ;  I  heard  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  two  girls  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  there  was  something  unutterably 
fragrant  in  the  flowers,  and  it  seemed  to  mo 
as  if  a  bit  of  Paradise  had  fallen  from  the 
skies  into  this  lonely  squire's  house  in  Dev- 
onshire. She  spoke,  but  I  was  monosyllabic 
in  my  answers.  I  could  enjoy,  but  could 
not  speak.  At  last  Fanny  ran  out.  Her 
quick  step  grated  on  my  cars. 

"  I  have  ordered  the  horses,  Hubert,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  cannot  stay  longer." 

"  When  does  Miss  Compton  come  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  she  says " 

"  Do  not  let  her  delay  her  visit  on  my  ac- 
count," said  Mrs.  Villars,  in  her  rich  melan- 
choly voice.  •'  Mamma  and  I  will  take  care 
of  each  other." 

'•  No,  another  time  will  do  just  as  well." 

Fanny  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Villars,  and 
bade  her  adieu.  I  noticed  there  was  some- 
thing aggressive  in  the  manner  of  both.  I 
had  a  sort  of  desperate  feeling  that  I  could 
not  say  good-by  without  leaving  some  door 
open,  making  some  opportunity  by  means  of 
which  I  could  return  sooner  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  decorous  to  do.  How 
wildly  my  thoughts  flew  fi'om  point  to  point 


as  we  advanced  to  the  horses,  my  very  eager- 
ness to  efiect  my  purpose  confusing  me  and 
distracting  me  as  to  the  choice  of  means.  I 
stammered,  I  hesitated.  I  began  a  hundred 
sentences  without  finishing  any.  At  last 
Mrs.  Villars,  as  if  she  penetrated  ray  wish 
and  kindly  sought  to  gratify  it,  said, — 

"  One  of  my  first  visits  will  be  to  Mrs. 
Spencer,  but  as  it  may  be  some  days  before 
I  can  go,  will  you  ask  her  to  send  me  the 
flower-seeds  she  promised  me  the  last  sum- 
mer I  was  here  ?  " 

I  could  have  fallen  down  and  kissed  her 
feet.  "  I  will  bring  them  to-morrow,"  I  said 
to  myself,  but  I  only  bowed  and  took  leave. 
I  mounted  Fanny,  and  then,  as  we  rode 
slowly  on  through  the  park,  turned  back  and 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  floating  white 
dress  and  of  the  black  veil  over  the  shining 
hair. 

Fanny  and  I  were  silent  as  wo  rode  home. 

She,  poor  child,  had  commenced  talking, 
but  finding  her  efibrts  at  conversation  en- 
tirely unavailing  had  desisted.  I  was  grate- 
ful to  her.  I  did  not  desire  to  break  through 
the  silence,  filled  with  enchanted  reveries  in 
which  I  had  wrapped  myself  away  from  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  which  with  a 
golden  mist  enveloped  the  future.  When 
we  reached  Speynings  Fanny  went  at  once 
into  the  house,  but  I  loitered  till  dinner 
time  among  the  terraces.  It  was  late  when 
I  entered.  The  glorious  vision  which  the 
air  and  sunshine  had  called  forth  had  faded 
into  the  twilight. 

I  found  my  mother  and  Fanny  together. 
My  mother  looked  a  little  serious  and  a  lit- 
tle disappointed. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Nora  cannot  come,"  she 
said. 

"  Her  visit  is  only  delayed,"  I  answered 
indifi'erently ;  "  by  the  by,  Mrs.  Villara 
asked  me  to  remind  you  of  some  flower- 
seeds  you  promised  her." 

"  Yes,  Fanny  has  told  me :  I  will  send 
them  to-morrow  to  the  Grange." 

There  was  no  more  to  bo  said.  I  had  so 
established  my  reputation  as  a  declared  en- 
emy to  morning  visits  that  I  could  not  offer 
to  take  them.  I  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 
When  I  looked  up  I  found  my  mother's  eyes 
fixed  most  earnestly  on  me. 

My  mother  was  not  at  all  handsome.  She 
could  not  have  been  so  even  in  her  youth- 
ful days.      The  only  remarkable — and  by 
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remarkable  I  do  not  mean  beautiful — fea- 
ture in  her  face  was  her  eyes.  Neither  in 
color  nor  shape  could  they  be  called  pretty. 
They  were  pale  blue,  and  somewhat  small, 
though  bright,  but  the  expression  was  pe- 
culiar. Usually  they  had  a  frank,  intelligent 
expression,  as  innocent  and  confiding  as  the 
look  of  a  tame  bird  ;  but  at  times  they  deep- 
ened into  the  most  startling  intentness. 
Stendahl  tells  us  that  in  the  East  there  is  a 
tradition  which  refers  to  this  singular  power 
in  the  eyes.  The  Arabs  say  that  when  the 
angels  walked  the  earth  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  they  knew  each  other 
under  their  mortal  garb  by  this  peculiar 
glance.  Most  women's  eyes  betray  their 
sex  either  by  a  veiled  or  a  conscious  look. 
My  mother's  eyes  were  sexless.  They  had 
not  more  softness  than  would  have  become 
a  man's,  they  had  not  more  fire  than  might 
have  flashed  from  a  woman's.  At  this  mo- 
ment they  were  prophetic. 

People  talk  of  the  wonders  of  mesmerism, 
of  spiritual  manifestation  through  gifted  me- 
diums :  what  can  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  intuitive  knowledge  which  we  sometimes 
obtain  of  the  feelings  of  another  ?  I  felt  as 
certain  as  if  she  had  spoken,  that  my  mother 
did  not  like  Mrs.  Villars,  and  would  disap- 
prove of  my  cultivating  an  intimacy  with 
her. 

"  Why  do  you  not  like  Mrs.  Villars  ?  "  I 
asked,  purusing  my  own  thoughts,  uncon- 
scious of  the  abruptness  of  my  remark.  It 
tallied,  however,  too  much  with  her  own 
secret  thoughts  to  seem  abrupt.  Fanny 
blushed  scarlet,  my  mother  turned  pale. 

"  Why  should  you  think  we  dislike  Mrs. 
Villars  ?"" 

*^  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  mistaken  ?  " 

**  You  have  almost  obtained  second  sight 
if  you  can  read  my  thoughts  in  that  way. 
I  will  not  say  I  dislike  JMrs.  Villars,  for  I 
scarcely  know  her.  She  left  the  Grange 
very  young,  when  her  parents  went  abroad, 
and  returned  twelve  years  afterwards  a  mar- 
ried woman.  She  visited  her  parents  rarely, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  She  arrived 
about  sis.  months  ago.  Yet  by  that  freema- 
sonry which  reveals  one  woman  to  another, 
I  should  say  she  was  a  dangerous  person." 

"  From  her  marvellous  beauty  ? — I  agree 
with  you." 

"  Marvellous  beauty  ?  "  exclaimed  Fanny. 


"  She  has  not  a  good  feature  in  her  face  ex- 
cept her  eyes.  She  is  not  young,  and  looks 
absolutely  plain  sometimes." 

My  lips  curled  at  this  feminine  jealousy. 

"  I  think  her  looks  variable,"  said  my 
mother,  "  but  I  do  not  deny  that  she  is  at 
times  wonderfully  beautiful.  But  her  beauty 
is  dangerous,  for  she  is  artful,  selfish,  and 
cold-hearted.  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  one 
I  loved  loved  her,  for  that  love,  under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  would  only  lead  to 
disappointment  and  misery." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  I,  taking  her 
hand,  "  it  is  very  well  for  Fanny  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  her  friend's  sister  ;  it  may 
proceed  from  a  disinterested  jealousy  on  her 
friend's  account, — but  you  ?  " 

"  Did  you  think  I  spoke  from  jealousy  ?  " 
and  something  of  scorn  passed  over  her  face. 
It  was  instantly  checked,  and  with  a  cares- 
sing motion  habitual  to  her  she  passed  her 
hand  over  my  cheek,  and  said,  tenderly, 
"  My  dearest,  do  not  think  me  prejudiced  ; 
I  am  quite  willing  you  should  judge  for 
yourself.  I  will  call  on  Mrs.  Villars  to- 
morrow." 

I  was  so  confident  of  my  power,  so  certain 
that  if  it  were  in  human  possibility  to  grant 
me  a  wish  my  mother  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  it,  that  I  did  not 
feel  particularly  flattered  at  my  triumph.  I 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  her  indulgence, 
and  too  much  spoilt  by  it,  not  to  take  this 
proof — Heaven  knows  I  had  daily  and  hourly 
proofs  of  it — with  the  most  passive  indiff'er- 
ence.  I  left  the  room  :  I  wished  to  be  alone 
to  distinguish  what  was  in  my  heart.  **  I 
adore  my  mother,"  I  thought,  "  and  I  love 
Fanny ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
they  cannot  step.  It  is  folly  to  think  that 
after  having  seen  Mrs.  Villars  once  I  can 
have  other  feelings  for  her  but  admiration, 
but  that  admiration  belongs  to  an  order  of 
sensations  over  which  no  human  being  can 
have  the  least  control.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  measurement  of  her  value,  or 
they  with  my  appreciation  of  her  worth.  I 
feel  that  she  and  I  are  in  a  region  beyond 
their  reach.  I  will  never  name  her  again." 
The  very  tenor  of  these  reflections  ought  to 
have  convinced  me  that  I  was  entering  a 
perilous  path,  but  I  was  unconscious  of  it — 
I  was  dazzled,  besotted,  blind. 

Beloved  as  I  was  by  my  mother,  few  sons 
had  actually  lived  so  little  with  a  parent.     I 
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had  been  taken  abroad  when  a  child,  and 
sent  to  my  father,  who  resided  there.  He 
had  been  separated  from  my  mother  soon 
after  my  birth. 

There  had  been  a  great  disparity  in  posi- 
tion between  my  parents.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  a  second  son  of  a  good  county 
family,  and  connected  with  the  peerage.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  My 
father  was  staying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
her  home,  studying  with  a  private  tutor. 
As  I  have  said,  she  could  never  have  been 
beautiful,  or  even  pretty.  She  was  tall,  thin, 
fair,  but  her  figure  was  ordinary,  her  face 
freckled.  She  possessed  no  luxuriance  of 
bloom  to  deck  out  ordinary  features,  yet 
some  great  charm  she  must  have  possessed, 
for  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
for  that  love  braved  the  displeasure  of  his 
parents  and  married  her.  Both  her  friends 
and  his  were  equally  displeased  at  the  match. 
Her  father,  who  had  always  been  harsh  and 
unkind  to  her,  for  no  fault  of  hers  but  that 
she  was  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy,  disinherited 
her  for  this  act,  and  for  thus  having  aban- 
doned her  own  sphere  and  her  own  people  for 
a  penniless  sprig  of  nobility.  His  friends 
excommunicated  him  for  having  mixed  the 
blue  blood  of  the  Spencers  with  this  plebeian 
source,  where  there  was  not  even  the  excuse 
of  beauty  to  palliate  his  folly. 

I  remember  my  father  well.  He  was  very 
handsome  ;  fine  features,  a  dark,  clear  com- 
plexion, beautiful  curly  hair,  patrician  hands 
and  feet,  and  manners  which  were  perfection. 
But  never  did  a  more  ornamented  casket 
contain  a  more  thorough  bit  of  tinsel.  It 
seems  unfilial  to  say  so,  but  this  impression 
is  indelible.  With  him  my  childhood  was 
unhappy,  my  boyhood  miserable,  and  the 
faults  which  have  cursed  my  manhood  are,  I 
must  believe,  owing  to  his  neglect.  I  was 
never  the  object  of  his  care,  or  the  subject 
of  his  discipline.  My  selfishness  was  encour- 
aged by  his,  and  his  example  fostered  my 
weakness  in  right,  and  my  obstinacy  in 
wrong.  If  he  did  not  "  write  like  an  angel, 
and  talk  like  poor  Poll,"  he  talked  as  a  man 
of  the  most  exquisite  sensibihty,  and  acted 
with  a  hardness  which  was  almost  fabu- 
lous. I  never  could  imagine  what  had  at 
first  attracted  him  to  my  mother.  I  could 
understand  her  better ;  she  was  young,  left 
to  herself,  and  without  a  mother.  Thrown 
into  the  society  of  a  young  man  of  great  per- 
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sonal  beauty,  his  refined  manners,  and  ap- 
parently noble  character,  seemed  the  realized 
ideal  of  her  fairest  imaginations.  She  was 
well  educated,  and  solitude  had  deepened 
and  exalted  her  character.  He  saw  the  im- 
pression he  had  made,  and  at  first  had  prob- 
ably no  other  intention  than  to  beguile  the 
time  which  his  father  had  obliged  him  to 
devote  to  study,  but  as  is  inevitable  in  the 
association  of  human  beings,  the  stronger, 
truer  character  attained  ascendency  over  the 
feebler,  false  one.  He  had  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  see  that  this  young  woman  possessed 
a  truth  and  simplicity  of  disposition,  a  warmth 
of  heart,  and  a  magnanimity  of  character 
which  was  as  rare  as  it  was  precious.  The 
great  power  of  her  love  magnetized  him, 
and  for  awhile  his  weak  nature  wore  an  as- 
pect which  seemed  worthy  of  hers.  They 
married,  and  were  disowned  by  their  rela- 
tions. 

At  first  they  lived  in  obscure  lodgings  in 
London.  Soon  after  marriage  the  two  char- 
acters began  to  feel  the  wide  gulf  between 
them.  Adversity  is  a  great  test.  Selfish- 
ness, hardheartedness,  and  falsehood  were 
mated  to  generosity,  tenderness,  and  truth. 
Had  the  wife  possessed  a  particle  of  artifice, 
she  might  perhaps  have  maintained  for  a 
short  time  longer  her  power  over  him,  but 
she  was  totally  devoid  of  it.  She  was  frank 
to  a  fault.  Her  intelligence  was  keen  enough 
to  detect  the  hollowness  of  the  love  offered 
to  her,  and  the  recoil  was  proportionate  to 
the  love  she  had  given.  He  said  his  home 
was  wretched,  and  acted  on  this  assertion  by 
abandoning  it,  two  months  before  my  birth, 
in  company  with  a  French  actress,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Italy. 

His  uncle,  on  hearing  this  last  escapade  of 
his  worthless  nephew,  came  up  to  town  to 
see  the  poor  deserted  young  wife.  He  be- 
came, as  all  who  knew  her  became,  strongly 
attached  to  her,  and  furious  against  her  hus- 
band. He  was  an  eccentric  but  clever  man, 
and  understood  that  the  mesalliance  which 
had  caused  such  a  storm  in  his  brother's 
family  was,  in  fact,  on  the  side  of  the  noble 
affectionate  heart  which  had  given  its  pure 
gold  for  such  vile  metal. 

He  was  the  head  of  the  Spencers,  had 
married  a  rich  heiress,  and  had  no  family. 
With  the  exception  of  Speynings,  which  he 
could  not  alienate,  he  had  the  power  of  leav- 
ing his  property  where  he  pleased.     He  and 
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his  wife  took  my  mother  home  with  them, 
and  supplied  to  her  the  place  of  the  husband 
who  had  deserted  her  and  the  father  who 
had  disinherited  her.  At  his  death  he  left 
all  he  was  possessed  of  to  her,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  annuity  to  my  father,  to  be 
paid  to  him  on  condition  of  his  never  re- 
turning to  England  or  claiming  Speynings  ; 
and  he  made  an  arrangement  with  my  grand- 
father to  allow  my  mother  to  reside  there, 
and  to  administer  the  estate  in  trust  forme, 
but  only  to  be  my  heritage  after  her  death. 
She  was  free  to  marry  again,  should  she  be- 
come a  widow,  and  even  the  bequest  to  me 
was  limited  to  her  pleasure.  My  uncle  died 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  When  my  father 
heard  of  the  will  his  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
and  his  first  act  was  an  unpardonable  one. 
Actuated  by  the  most  iniquitous  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  knowing  how  my  mother  was 
wrapped  up  in  me,  he  sent  for  me.  Law  was 
on  his  side,  and  I  was  yielded  up  to  him. 

His  next  step  was  inspired  by  the  same 
evil  spirit,  but  the  consequences  were  less 
fatal.  The  French  actress  had  long  left 
him,  and  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
painting,  for  which  he  had  some  talent.  He 
was  at  Vienna  when  my  uncle  died.  He  im- 
mediately burnt  his  palette  and  brushes,  and, 
as  the  greatest  mortification  he  could  inflict 
upon  the  family  who  had  so  injured  him, 
joined  a  house  of  business  in  Vienna.  The 
name  of  Spencer  was  seen  attached  to  two 
Jewish  names,  and  figured  among  the  Co. 
of  a  mercantile  firm.  His  speculations  were 
fortunate,  and  he  became  rich.  He  did  not, 
however,  long  enjoy  his  wealth.  He  died 
when  I  was  about  fourteen.  By  his  will,  I 
was  not  to  inherit  a  farthing  of  his  property 
till  I  was  five-and-twenty.  The  money  was 
not  to  be  touched  till  then  by  me,  or  for  my 
use,  but  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  the 
house  of  business  till  that  time,  when  I  was 
to  make  my  choice  of  joining  in  it  or  of  real- 
izing my  fortune  and  leaving  it.  Till  then 
I  was  dependent  for  everything  on  my 
mother,  but  I  was  only  to  reside  with  her 
during  alternate  holidays,  and  I  was  to  travel 
for  two  years  before  I  was  twenty-one. 

This  spirit  of  animosity,  which  died  but 
with  his  death,  was  an  acute  grief  to  my 
poor  mother,  but  she  was  obliged  to  submit. 
She  loved  me  passionately  as  the  pulse  of 
her  life — the  idol  of  her  being — and  I  loved 
her,  or  rather  thought  I  loved  her,  devot- 


edly. My  neglected  childhood  had  made 
me  delicate  and  sickly,  and  the  languor  of 
ill-health  made  me  appear  to  her  partial  eyes 
of  a  gentler,  finer  character  than  I  really 
was.  I  was  like  my  father  in  person,  but 
apparently  of  a  more  affectionate  disposi- 
tion and  of  a  sweeter  temper.  In  me  and 
my  future  she  garnered  up  every  hope  and 
centred  every  dream  of  life.  My  poor,  poor 
mother ! 

CHAPTER  II.   THE  WOMAN  I  LOVED— MARIAN. 

The  next  morning  I  refused  to  accompany 
my  mother  and  Fanny  when  they  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  take  the  flower-seeds 
to  Mrs.  Villars.  Fanny  looked  innocently 
pleased,  but  I  could  not  deceive  my  mother. 
She  sighed  and  drew  down  her  veil,  and  gave 
the  order  to  drive  on. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afterwards  that  I 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels  coming  up  the 
avenue.  From  the  couch  on  which  I  sat 
near  the  library  window  I  could  command  a 
view  of  the  approach  to  the  house.  I  was 
reading  Browning's  "  Pretty  Woman,"  and 
was  dreaming  over  the  line 

"  All  the  face  composed  of  flowers  " 

as  a  pony  carriage  came  in  sight.  It  was 
Mrs.  Villars  and  her  little  boy.  She  was 
driving  herself,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  her  inimitable  grace  as  she  drove 
up  to  the  door.  The  servant  informed  her, 
I  suppose,  his  mistress  was  out,  for  after  a 
pause  and  a  glance  up  at  the  different  win- 
dows, she  drove  off.  I  unconsciously  and 
mechanically  followed.  I  could  have  given 
no  reason  why,  but  I  found  myself  at  the 
lodge  gate  as  she  drew  up  before  it.  I  was 
out  of  breath  from  the  speed  with  which  I 
had  crossed  the  lawn  and  meadows  by  a  direct 
path  while  she  had  driven  round  the  cir- 
cuitous one. 

She  stopped  instantly. 

"  I  have  called  on  your  mother,"  she  said  ; 
"  mamma  sent  me  off  this  morning  with  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  To  console  Nora 
for  not  coming  here,  I  was  to  ask  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer if  she  could  spare  Miss  Egerton  to  us 
for  a  few  days." 

**  My  mother  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed 
you,  for  she  has  gone  to  the  Grange  this 
morning." 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  if  I  make  haste^ 
I  may  perhaps  overtake  her." 
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She  whipped  her  little  ponies  with  great 
energy  ;  but  whether  they  resented  this  per- 
emptoriness  or  disliked  the  previous  pause, 
or  from  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  after 
a  little  preliminary  fretting  and  consulting 
with  each  other,  they  commenced  a  series  of 
kicks  and  plunges  which  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  little  carriage  and  imminent  dan- 
ger to  its  occupants.  I  sprang  over  the  fence 
which  separated  the  field  from  the  road,  and 
held  the  horses'  heads  while  the  groom  lifted 
out  the  child  and  Mrs.  Villars,  who  seemed 
almost  too  frightened  to  stir.  After  a  little 
discipline,  alternated  with  a  little  soothing, 
the  ponies  became  quiet ;  but  she  would  not 
get  in  again. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself,"  she  said, 
"  but  for  Harry,  Mr.  Spencer." 

She  looked  pale,  and  her  sweet  face  was 
turned  imploringly  to  me. 

"  But  can  you  walk  three  miles  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  meet  with 
some  one  who  will  carry  Harry,  if  he  gets 
tired.     Shall  I  ask  the  man  here  ?  " 

I  smiled,  for  I  knew  the  lodgekeeper  was 
out,  and  that  the  duty  must  devolve  on  me. 
I  explained  this,  and,  with  many  apologies 
for  taking  up  my  time,  she  consented  to 
avail  herself  of  my  escort. 

The  groom,  looking  very  black,  and  mut- 
tering observations  which  did  not  sound 
complimentary  to  Mrs.  Villars  mode  of  driv- 
ing, was  sent  home  with  the  little  carriage. 
He  was  evidently  jealous  for  the  reputation 
of  his  horses,  and  this  unwonted  exhibition 
of  self-will  on  their  part  he  attributed  to 
some  provocation  given  intentionally  to 
them.    For  my  part,  I  blessed  them. 

"What  a  walk  that  was  !  How  much  in 
the  sudden  intimacy  which  the  circumstances 
produced  she  told  me  of  herself,  her  position 
— suggested,  rather  than  told,  but  impress- 
ing it  only  the  more  forcibly  on  my  imagina- 
tion. She  had  travelled  with  her  parents, 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  had  resided 
many  years  in  Italy.  This  explained  some- 
thing piquant  and  uncommon  in  her  speech 
and  manner,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
effect  of  foreign  life  upon  some  English  con- 
stitutions, and  accounted  for  the  grace  and 
expression  with  which  our  language  fell  from 
her  lips :  the  enchanting  tones  gave  some- 
thing of  southern  warmth  and  richness  to 
our  cold  northern  idiom.  The  "  Harry  "  to 
ber  child  was  like  a  drop  of  dew  falling  from 


a  rose.  The  elder  brother  had  died  of  con- 
sumption abroad.  Her  parents  had  been  in- 
duced to  remain  in  Italy  for  fear  of  the  same 
complaint  manifesting  itself  in  h'^.r.  A  short 
time  before  their  return  she  married  Mr. 
Villars.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  passed 
her  lips ;  but  her  marriage  had  evidently 
not  been  a  happy  one.  What  circumstance* 
had  led  to  the  marriage  she  did  not  mention, 
but  I  inferred  it  was  not  the  choice  of  her 
heart.  There  evidently  had  been  repression, 
suffering,  and  isolation  in  her  fate.  A  long 
illness  of  her  husband  had  terminated  fatally, 
and  she  had  found  herself  a  widow  two  years 
before.  I  thus  met  with  her  free,  but  almost 
destitute.  She  had  accepted  her  mother's 
invitation  to  spend  some  time  with  her,  as 
soon  as  her  husband's  affairs  had  been  wound 
up,  and  she  had  now  been  residing  some 
time  at  the  Grange. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  it,  my  heart 
was  in  a  tumult  of  pity,  love,  sympathy  for 
the  graceful  victims  beside  me. 

The  arrival  of  the  carriage  without  her 
daughter  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Compton,  and 
our  arrival  was  hailed  by  her  with  the  great- 
est joy.  I  had  saved  her  daughter's  life,  for 
thus  she  exaggerated  the  simple  service  I 
had  done  her  ;  and  she  therefore  welcomed 
me  with  the  most  overflowing  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  She  would  not  hear  of  my 
going  home  for  dinner.  I  remained.  Mrs, 
Villars  was  less  demonstrative  than  her 
mother,  but  her  manners  wore  an  appear- 
ance of  gentle  gratitude,  which  was  precious 
beyond  words  to  me.  I  did  not  feel  that 
this  was  the  second  time  I  had  seen  her, 
but  as  if  all  my  life  had  tended  to  this  ac- 
quaintance, and  had  been  a  preparation  for 
it ;  so  that  my  love  sprang  to  life  vigorous, 
eager,  mature. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Villars  sang.  She 
chose  some  simple  Neapolitan  songs.  Her 
voice  was  of  that  vibrating  and  rich  tons 
which  gives  such  effect  to  those  wild,  racy 
melodies.  She  had  twisted  som&  jessamine 
in  her  hair,  which  suited  well  the  chastened 
softness  of  her  mien.  But  indeed  that  grace- 
ful head  would  have  looked  equally  lovely 
adorned  by  a  wreath  of  flowers  or  a  bandeau 
of  diamonds.  When  I  left  the  Grange  I  was 
engaged  to  drive  with  Mrs.  Compton  the 
next  day  to  Raynham  Abbey,  an  interesting 
ruin  about  nine  miles  off,  which  the  families 
of  the  neighborhood  visited  as  an  object  for 
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a  day  of  pleasure,  or  for  a  gay  picnic  wlien 
they  had  friends  staying  with  them. 

My  walk  home  hy  moonlight  that  night  I 
shall  never  forget.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
moving  pageant  of  a  Roman  triumph,  the 
banners,  the  music,  the  strange  adjuncts, 
all  harmonizing  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  a  glory  to  the  victorious  central  fig- 
ure, and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  what  my 
feelings  were,  and  with  what  jubilant  ecstasy 
they  surrounded  and  bore  up,  as  it  were,  the 
image  of  Marian  Villars.  It  seemed  like 
exchanging  victory  for  defeat  when  I  left 
the  luminous  meadows  over  which  I  had 
passed  on  my  way  from  the  Grange,  and 
entered  the  shadowy  gloom  of  the  avenue 
which  led  to  Speynings.  It  was  still  early, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  in  my  mother's 
room,  but  I  did  not  go  in  as  usual. 

I  had  a  deep  conviction  that  in  this  turn- 
ing-point of  my  life  I  should  not  find  sym- 
pathy in  the  heart  which  hitherto  had  never 
denied  it  to  me.     It  was  a  fatal  error. 

The  next  morning's  early  engagement  pre- 
vented my  breakfasting  at  home.  I  had  only 
a  moment  to  read  my  letters  and  say  good- 
morning  to  my  mother  and  Fanny ;  and 
thus,  in  the  most  unconscious  and  accidental 
manner,  many  days  passed.  What  was 
thought  of  these  perpetual  absences  I  never 
paused  to  inquire.  I  was  floating  down  a 
stream  too  softly  and  smoothly  to  be  aware 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  I  was  borne  upon 
it.  Three  weeks  after  I  had  first  seen  Mrs. 
Villars,  I  was  desperately,  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  and  a  wall  seemed  to  have 
arisen  between  me  and  the  inmates  of  my 
home.  Nothing  had  been  said,  nothing 
done;  I  never  named  her  name  to  them, 
nor  was  she  named  to  me.  The  usual  tenor 
of  life  went  on  both  at  the  Grange  and  at 
Speynings,  but  visits  between  the  ladies  of 
the  two  houses  became  rarer  and  rarer.  A 
voluminous  correspondence  was  carried  on 
betwixt  Nora  and  Fanny,  and  that  was  all. 

I  had  noticed  that,  since  my  return, 
Fanny,  though  always  pleasant  and  good- 
natured,  had  avoided  me  almost  pertina- 
ciously. At  any  other  time  this  would  have 
piqued  me,  but  now  it  rather  suited  me. 
There  was  something  very  childlike  in 
Fanny ;  in  my  boyhood  her  archness  and 
simplicity  had  sometimes  delighted,  some- 
times tormented  me.  When  a  lad  is  ad- 
vancing to  manhood  the  raillery  of  a  lively, 


innocent  girl  is  often  a  positive  nuisance  to 
him.  My  sentimentality  was  wont  to  divert 
Fanny  extremely,  and  was  the  cause  of  un- 
failing quarrels  between  us ;  but  when  I  be- 
came older  I  assumed  in  virtue  of  my  five 
years'  seniority,  a  protective  and  paternal 
manner,  which  was  an  effectual  shield  against 
her ;  I  treated  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  she 
was  so  slight  and  small  for  her  age,  that  it 
did  not  seem  as  absurd  as  it  was,  to  do  so. 

On  my  return  I  found  her  grown  and  de- 
veloped in  person.  Very  pretty  she  always 
had  been,  but  she  was  now  rounding  into  ^ 
blooming  womanhood,  and  to  most  men, 
would  have  been  singularly  attractive.  To 
me,  however,  she  would  still  have  been  the  '\ 
girl  to  be  patronized  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
had  I  not  found,  on  my  return,  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  old  familiar  jests  and  games. 
She  was  still  "  Fanny,"  and  I  was  still 
"Hubert;"  but  in  all  else  our  intercourse 
was  changed.  It  was  she  who  was  reserved, 
and  I  could  not  establish  the  old  fraternal 
familiarity. 

My  vanity  would  at  any  other  time  have 
whispered  a  flattering  reason,  but  I  was  soon 
too  much  pre-occupied  to  reflect  on  the 
cause  of  the  change,  though  I  noticed  the 
change  itself.  I  remember,  one  day,  at  the 
Grange,  that  Mrs.  Compton  noticed  how 
changed  Miss  Egerton  was. 

"  She  is  quite  a  quiet,  silent  girl  now,  and 
she  used  to  be  so  lively  and  clever,"  was  her 
remark. 

Nora  was  in  the  room,  and  she  looked  at 
me  with  a  strange  pertinacity  in  her  look, 
and  the  color  deepening  in  her  face. 

I  was  silent ;  I  heard,  but  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  Mrs.  Villars,  who  was 
writing  a  letter,  to  reply. 

She  looked  up,  and  said,  smiling, — 

"  Remember,  mamma,  that  Miss  Egerton 
is  just  at  that  awkward  age  of  transition  be- 
tween a  child  and  a  girl,  which  some  natures 
find  it  so  awkward  to  pass  through.  If  she 
gives  way  to  her  natural — what  shall  I  call 
it? — love  of  fun,  she  fears  she  would  be 
thought  a  little  girl,  and  she  has  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  young  lady  liveliness. 
Very  few  girls  are  sensible  grown  women 
from  their  cradles,  like  you,  Nora  dear." 

Nora  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment, and  curled  her  lip,  but  she  was 
silent.  But  I  ask  any  candid  person  if  Mrs. 
Villars'  remark,  kind  and  considerate  as  it 
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seemed,  was  not  very  disenchanting  to  its 
subject.  It  divested  Fanny's  timid  retiring- 
ness  of  any  charm  whatever  to  treat  it  as 
pure  awkwardness. 

No  doubt  the  conversation  was  reported 
to  Fanny  by  Nora,  and  she  became  more 
and  more  still  and  taciturn  in  my  presence. 
All  the  nameless  little  charms  which  a  woman 
80  prettily  displays  when  she  has  a  confi- 
dence in  herself  that  she  does  please,  are 
shut  up  and  curled  away  ruthlessly  when  she 
feels  she  is  not  done  justice  to.  The  sea- 
anemone,  with  its  delicate  coloring  and  ex- 
quisite form,  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  is  not  more  difierent  from  the  gelati- 
nous and  coagulated  lump  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  than  the  woman  who 
knows  she  is  admired  and  the  same  woman 
when  she  feels  she  is  not. 

My  mother  loved  Fanny  too  much  to 
"  prdner  "  her  to  me  ;  but  she  felt  somewhat 
impatient  at  my  utter  blindness  to  a  beauty 
which  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  my  in- 
sensibility to  the  sweetness  of  a  nature 
entirely  truthful  and  profoundly  afiectionate. 
This  impatience  was  rarely  manifested,  but 
when  it  was,  it  did  Fanny  disservice ;  it 
hardened  me  against  her,  and  excited  me  to 
think  that  my  mother's  jealousy  for  her  pro- 
tegee rendered  her  unjust  to  Mrs.  Villars' 
attractions. 

Almost  daily  I  found  myself  in  the  beau- 
tiful little  morning-room  at  the  Grange,  alone 
with  Marian  Villars.     The  child  playing  in 
and  out  of  the  room  took  off  from  the  feel- 
ing of  our  being  left  alone ;    at  the  same 
time,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  were 
alone.    They  were  mornings  over  which  the 
primal  air  of  Eden  seemed  to  blow.    We  did 
not  speak  much,  but  there  was  the  most  per- 
fect accord  in  all  which  we  said.     The  mod- 
est intelligence,  the  graceful   imagination, 
:he  refined  taste,  rather  betrayed  than  shown, 
completed  the  impression  made  by  a  beauty 
vhich  I  had  never  seen  equalled.     I  watched 
ler  moving  about  the  room,  "  A  spirit,  yet 
.  woman  too,"  diffusing  light,  as  it  seemed 
0  me,  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  presence,  and 
rank  deeper  and  deeper  of  the  fatal  cup 
hich  she  held  out  to  me. 
She  usually  dressed  in  the  lightest  colors, 
enerally  in  white,  and  the  fair  hair  was  al- 
ays  arranged  with  the  most  careless  sim- 
icity,  sometimes  gathered  up   into  a  net. 
It  usually  allowed  to  wave  loosely  round 


her  face,  "  elle  etait  plus  femme  que  les  au- 
tres  femmes;  "  and  this  constituted  her  prin- 
cipal charm.  Very  young  girls  are  so  uncon- 
scious, that  they  become  almost  sexless,  and 
often  jar  or  grate  on  the  very  feelings  they 
excite.  Women  of  her  own  age,  if  clever  or 
beautiful,  are  apt  to  oppress  one ;  we  feel 
we  do  not  sway  them,  we  are  swayed  by 
them,  and  are  tempted  to  revolt  against 
them.  She  contrived  to  combine  the  pliant 
temper  of  girlhood  with  the  serene  suavity 
of  maturity.  I  went  with  her  to  visit  the 
poor;  she  was  the  administratrix  of  her 
mother's  charities.  It  touched  my  heart  to 
see  her  dispensing  consolation,  giving  alms, 
bestowing  advice,  and  gliding  like  a  moon- 
beam into  their  dark  and  miserable  dwell- 
ings. My  mother  and  Fanny  were  also  the 
Lady  Bountifuls  of  the  village  near  which 
they  dwelt ;  -but  somehow,  their  benefactions 
had  never  inspired  me  with  the  feelings  of 
approbation  for  them,  or  the  compassion  for 
their  protegees  that  I  felt  no^s*. 

There  were  two  shadows,  however,  on  this 
bright  picture.  One  was,  that  I  never  ad- 
vanced, as  it  were.  A  friendly,  almost  affec- 
tionate intimacy  by  words  and  manner,  but 
nothing  beyond.  Her  looks  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language.  Often  and  often  have  I  met 
her  eyes  fixed  on  mine  with  a  glance  which 
seemed  to  reveal  a  world  of  inexpressible 
tenderness,  yearning,  regret ;  then  she  would 
blush,  and  look  away,  as  soon  as  she  was 
conscious  of  my  observation,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  more.  True,  she  allowed  me  a 
large  portion  of  her  society,  but  I  could 
build  no  hopes  on  this  sufferance,  for  it 
seemed  the  effect  of  chance. 

The  other  was  the  subtle  almost  imperi- 
ous influence  which  seemed  to  separate  me 
from  my  home.  She  scarcely  spoke  of  it, 
never  certainly  unkindly,  yet  I  always  felt 
when  I  left  her  a  secret  feeling  of  irritation 
against  them.  I  felt  it  was  scarcely  becom- 
ing a  man  of  my  age  (I  was  twenty-two) 
not  to  live  in  a  house  of  my  own  ;  that  my 
mother  took  advantage  of  her  excessive  love 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  tutelage ;  that,  like 
all  mothers,  she  was  foolishly  jealous ;  that,  in 
seeking  my  happiness,  she  was  resolved  that 
that  happiness  should  be  derived  from  her 
as  from  its  only  source.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  these  impressions  were 
made  :  a  word  suggested  a  train  of  thought 
which  led  to  this  feeling,  but  the  word,  judged 
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by  itself,  was  guiltless.  A  latent  ridicule 
was  cast  on  her  and  on  Fanny — that  fine  in- 
tangible satire  with  which  one  woman  knows 
how  to  cover  another,  and  which,  like  dust, 
changes  nothing,  but  imperceptibly  dims  the 
brilliancy  and  mars  the  beauty  of  all  which 
it  touches.  Certain  inconveniences  in  the 
mode  of  living  at  Speynings  were  pointed 
out  which  made  me  dissatisfied  with  it. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  happy  there.  Few  men 
could  command  as  I  did  the  society  of  two 
women  more  calculated  to  render  a  home 
pleasant.  Both  were  intelligent  and  lively, 
and  both  disposed — one  from  her  deep  ma- 
ternal afi'ection  for  me,  the  other  from  her 
regard  for  and  docility  to  the  former — to 
gratify  my  every  wish  and  anticipate  my 
every  desire.  But  the  fear  that  all  boys 
have  that  their  independence  may  be  tam- 
pered with,  the  consciousness  that  this  strong 
afiection  which  pervaded  my  whole  being, 
and  was  the  life  of  my  life,  was  looked  upon 
with  aversion  by  my  mother,  was  the  poison 
which  envenomed  my  home-happiness,  and 
finally  destroyed  it. 

I  remember  one  evening  we  sat  in  the 
library.  It  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  Nora 
and  Fanny  were  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  moonlight.  My  mother  sat  in  a  deep 
arm-chair  talking,  or  rather  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
who  sat  beside  her.  Marian  sat  by  my  side 
on  the  sofa  near  the  lamp.  She  was  work- 
ing some  gay  piece  of  embroidery.  Her 
slender  fingers  looked  white  amidst  the 
bright-colored  floss  silks ;  her  eyes  were 
downcast,  and  she  was  listening  with  that 
serious  sweetness  which  was  one  of  the  love- 
liest expressions  of  her  face.  One  of  her 
charms  was  a  reticence  which  left  much  to 
the  imagination.  More  brilliant  talkers  pro- 
duced less  efiect,  for  with  her  one  always 
felt  that  one  was  on  the  verge  of  some  pro- 
found thought  or  some  noble  feeling  which 
her  difiidence  prevented  her  uttering,  and 
the  pleasure  was  thus  enhanced.  My  heart 
was  full.  Oh  !  that  life  could  have  paused 
now  forever,  or  flamed  on  forever,  she  and 
I  thus  side  by  side.  If  the  feelings  of  one 
heart  could  inspire  the  atmosphere  which 
another  breathed,  Marian  must  have  felt  the 
air  glow  like  a  flame  around  her.  Suddenly 
I  looked  up.  We  sat  sufiiciently  apart  for 
our  conversation  to  be  inaudible.  My  mother 
sat  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand, 
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looking  at  Marian  so  intently  that  she  did 
not  hear  a  word  which  was  being  said  to 
her.  Her  gaze  was  penetrating  to  stern- 
ness ;  but  as  the  look  seemed  to  sink  further 
and  further  into  the  heart  of  the  person 
gazed  upon,  it  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
more  disapprobation  mingled  with  its  stern- 
ness. I  involuntarily  drew  nearer  to  Marian. 
Such  a  look  seemed  to  carry  so  ominous  a 
weight  of  condemnation  with  it,  that  I  was 
ready  to  throw  myself  before  her,  as  if 
to  rescue  her  from  some  bodily  pain.  My 
mother  saw  the  involuntary  motion,  and  our 
eyes  met  ;  she  must  have  read  defiance  in 
mine,  in  hers  I  saw  compassion  and  surprise. 

It  seems  absurd  to  chronicle  such  a  mo- 
ment, yet  it  was  a  very  bitter  one  to  me. 
And  in  such  a  wordless,  motionless  manner 
are  often  the  deepest  tragedies  of  our  lives 
enacted.  Presently  the  carriage  came,  and 
they  left.  As  Marian  rose  to  go  I  folded  her, 
soft  cloak  about  her  with  an  insane  desire  to 
press  her  to  my  heart  before  them  all,  and 
bear  her  "  somewhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the 
world."  When  I  returned  from  taking  her 
to  the  carriage  the  library  was  empty.  I 
went  into  my  own  room,  and  there  sat  my 
mother  waiting  for  me.  She  looked  very 
pale.  I  could  have  sworn  in  my  impatience, 
but  I  controlled  myself  and  sat  beside  her. 

"  Have  you  proposed  to  Mrs.  Villars  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  a  cold,  constrained  tone. 

«  No." 

"  Thank  God !  what  a  weight  is  ofi"  my 
heart.  My  dearest !  "  she  said,  taking  ray 
hand,  "  listen  to  me  ;  you  know  your  happi- 
ness is  my  first,  my  only  consolation — " 

"  People  always  preface  in  that  way  some- 
thing which  cuts  it  up  at  the  roots,"  I  said, 
angrily. 

My  mother  had  a  very  proud  though  a 
very  loving  heart ;  she  drew  back,  ofiended, 
and  said  coldly, — 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  Mrs.  Villars  is  tacitly,  if  not  actually 
engaged." 

"  A  lie,"  I  said  ;  "  some  confounded  coun- 
try gossip." 

"It  maybe  so;  but  I  tall  you,  Hubert, 
you  are  heaping  up  misery  for  yourself  b) 
your  present  self-indulgence.  That  woman 
loves  nothing  so  well  as  herself.  As  long  fiU 
it  feeds  her  vanity,  she  will  accept  yoj 
homage  up  to  a  certain  point.  No  d( 
she  likes  you,  but  she  will  never  bestow 
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preference  on  you  •which  will  be  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  herself.  She  is  a  cold  co- 
quette." 

"Enough,"  said  I,  impatiently,  "I  love 
her,  and  the  whole  world  is  as  dust  in  the 
balance  when  weighed  against  that  love.  I 
never  will  believe  a  syllable  against  her,  and 
any  one  who  places  him  or  herself  in  antag- 
onism with  her,  places  themselves  so  with 
me." 

My  mother's  eyes  flashed  ;  but  she  paused, 
and  when  she  continued,  her  voice  was  full 
of  tears. 

'*  It  had  been  my  wish  that  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  your  wife  should  be  my  daughter  ; 
and  though  my  heart  has  little  room  to  hold 
another  affection  but  that  I  have  for  you, 
Hubert,"  and  her  voice  faltered,  "  it  would 
have  made  room  for  her ;  but  if  it  is  as  I  fear, 

I  it  will " 

"  Empty  itself  of  both  !  that  is  just  what 
I  expected.  Parents  always  love  their  chil- 
ren  after  a  fashion  I,  for  one,  could  never 
understand.  You  love  me,  but  I  am  not  free 
o  love  whom  I  will ;  this  is  bondage,  and  I 
will  not  put  up  with  it.  I  should  regret  any 
uch  necessity,  of  course,  but  my  life  must 
be  freed  from  the  chance  of  this  perpetual 
)pposition." 
"  Hush  !  "  said  my  mother,  as  pale  as 
eath,  and  she  took  up  her  candle  with  a 
rembling  hand.  "  Do  not  say  words  which 
annot  be  unsaid — I  see  a  miserable  prospect 
)efore  us — but  do  not  alienate  your  truest 
riend.  Good-night ;  God  bless  you  !  "  and 
er  tears  fell  fast  over  my  face,  and  she 
issed  me. 

I  would  have  detained  her,  for  my  heart 
mote  me,  but  she  would  not  be  detained, 
felt  angry  with  my  mother,  and  angry  with 
lyself,  and  I  unconsciously  tried,  by  encour- 
ging  the  anger  I  felt,  to  stifle  the  terrible 
uspicion  which  my  mother's  first  words  had 
iised.  Could  it  be  true  ?  was  Marian  en- 
aged  ? 

It  was  with  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings 
lat  I  reflected  that  it  was  possible.  I  had 
3  claim  on  her.  No  perjury  to  me  in  word 
:  deed  would  have  burdened  her  soul — but 
God !  did  looks  mean  nothing  ?  did  that 
i»nsummate  gentleness  of  manner  belong  to 
1  as  well  as  to  me  ?  was  the  precious  pearl 
'  her  love  a  jewel  set  apart  for  another  ? 
I  passed  the  night  without  sleep  or  rest. 
;hought  not  of  the  pain  I  had  given,  I  only 
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thought  with  dread  of  that  which  I  might  be 
about  to  receive.  I  resolved  that  no  later 
than  to-morrow  I  should  put  my  fortune  to 
the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all. 

Evil  tidings  make  sometimes  the  spectres 
of  which  they  speak.  The  next  day,  when 
shaken  as  it  were  by  a  long  illness,  I  walked 
slowly  towards  the  Grange  ;  I  found,  on  ar- 
riving there,  symptoms  of  an  arrival.  A 
strange  man-servant  made  his  appearance 
in  the  hall,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog 
rushed  out  to  meet  me  with  the  most  canine 
gambols.  When  I  entered  the  usual  morn- 
ing-room, Mrs.  Compton,  and  not  Marian, 
received  me.  Lounging  on  the  couch  on 
which  she  usually  sat  was  a  man  about  ten 
years  older  than  myself. 

Mrs.  Compton  introduced  him  to  me  as 
Mr.  Warburton.  Mr.  Warburton  acknowl- 
edged the  introduction  superciliously.  My 
loose,  lounging  appearance,  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  his  own,  did  not  impress  him  favor- 
ably. He  was  a  good-looking  man :  most 
of  the  attributes  of  beauty  were  his  in  great 
perfection.  Very  white,  even  teeth,  which 
glittered  as  he  spoke ;  large,  bright,  china- 
blue  eyes,  and  well-cut  features  ;  but  the 
impression  of  the  whole  was  disagreeable. 
A  martinet  neatness  of  exterior  made  the 
most  of  his  personal  advantages.  But  medi- 
ocrity was  stamped  upon  him  from  head  to 
foot ;  any  one  so  ineffably  commonplace  I 
have  never  known.  Ho  was  the  concentra- 
tion of  conceited  mediocrity  combined  with 
that  hardness  of  character  which  is  so  often 
the  undercurrent  of  a  worldly  plausible  na- 
ture. From  mending  a  pen  to  guiding  a  na- 
tion Harry  Warburton  thought  himself  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  any  one  else. 
He  paid  the  most  careful  attention  to  the 
most  trivial  things  of  life,  and  had  a  peculiar 
system,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  in  every- 
thing. His  household,  his  stables,  his  kitchen 
were  all  directed  by  him,  and  engaged  his 
constant  surveillance.  He  imagined  his  au- 
thority pervaded  everything ;  he  certainly 
could  detect  the  most  minute  peculation  in 
his  household  ;  but  his  friend  or  his  wife 
might  deceive  him  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner,  and  he  would  remain  most  ludi- 
crously unconscious.  To  most  persons  ho 
was  insufferable  from  his  aggressive  conceit, 
which  he  united  to  the  most  frank  tuft-hunt- 
ing. No  one  thought  him  an  actually  bad 
man  :  he  would  walk  a  mile  with  the  utmost 
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good-nature  to  save  his  friend  a  shilling, 
though  he  would  just  as  soon  make  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  shilling  thus  saved  for  his  own 
purposes.  I  little  imagined,  as  I  looked  at 
him,  and  his  peculiarities  affected  me  more 
and  more,  that  he  would  inspire  me  with  one 
of  those  strange  feelings,  partly  amical  partly 
inimical,  which,  in  a  nature  so  weak  and  in- 
consistent as  mine,  would  be  more  enduring 
than  stronger  affections.  At  first,  I  confess, 
I  felt  unmitigated  dishke. 

He  soon  rose  and  left  the  room,  bored 
apparently  with  my  monosyllabic  replies  to 
his  questions,  and  I  was  left  to  entertain 
Mrs.  Compton.  I  waited  for  nearly  two 
hours,  but  no  Marian  appeared.  During 
the  pauses  of  our  conversation  I  heard  ani- 
mated conversation  up-stairs,  for  it  was 
summer,  and  doors  and  windows  were  wide 
open.  I  could  distinguish  the  metallic  tones 
of  Mr.  AVarburton,  but  not  his  words  ;  once 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Marian  calling  out  im- 
patiently, "Be  quiet,  Harry,"  and  I  was 
glad  thus  to  know  that  her  child  was  with 
her,  but  that  was  all.  At  length,  tired  with 
my  long  and  vain  waiting,  I  rose,  took  my 
leave,  and  commenced  retracing  my  steps 
homewards. 

As  I  walked  on  I  met  Nora  and  Fanny ; 
their  cheeks  were  flushed  as  if  they  had 
been  conversing  on  interesting  subjects, 
and  Fanny's  eyes  looked  red  as  if  she  had 
been  crying.  She  looked  at  me  steadfastly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  broken  and  agi- 
tated voice  said,  "  How  do  you  like  Nora's 
brother-in-law  ?  " 

Nora  made  an  ejaculation  as  if  to  stop 
her,  but  she  went  on,  seeing  I  did  not  reply. 

"  Yes  ;  Nora  tells  me  Mrs.  Villars  is  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Warburton  in  a  fortnight. 
They  have  been  engaged  some  time,  and 
were  to  be  married  in  two  months'  time, 
but  some  affairs  of  Mr.  Warburton  have 
been  settled  sooner  than  he  expected,  and 
he  arrived  this  morning  with  the  good 
news." 

She  might  have  gone  on  for  hours — I  was 
literally  stunned.  There  was  a  pause.  At 
that  very  minute  little  Harry,  who  had  been 
walking  with  them,  ran  up  to  me.  I  started 
as  I  saw  him. 

"  It  was  not  to  him  she  spoke,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"  Look  Hubert,"  he  said,  "  look  at  this 
pretty  sword  Papa  Harry  has  given  me." 


I  required  nothing  further ;  those  inno- 
cent lips  had  spoken  my  doom.  Both  girls 
looked  at  me  earnestly ;  I  felt  I  turned 
white,  and  instinctively  Fanny  put  her  hand 
on  my  arm.  I  put  it  aside.  I  joked,  I 
laughed,  I  tossed  up  little  Harry  in  my  arms 
till  he  shouted  with  delight,  and  left  them 
astonished  and  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  their 
surmises. 

I  locked  my  door  behind  me  when  I  en- 
tered my  room.  I  will  not  describe  the  hour 
or  two  which  followed.  I  then  rose  and  rang 
for  my  servant.  I  told  him  to  pack  up  my 
things,  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Speynings 
by  the  next  train  ;  asked  for  my  mother, 
heard  with  relief  she  was  out,  wrote  her  a 
few  lines  of  hasty  farewell,  and  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  I  was  in  Paris. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  WOMAN  I  LOVED — 
MARIAN. 

I  SPENT  two  years  out  of  England.  After 
some  time  had  passed,  I  wrote  regularly  to 
my  mother,  and  poured  out  to  her  the  feel- 
ings of  ray  heart.  They  were  more  bitter 
than  I  can  describe.  It  was  like  the  fierce 
unslaked  thirst  of  a  fever  unassuaged  and 
unassuageable.  Balzac  says  that  the  loss 
of  an  anticipated  happiness  is  far  more  poig- 
nant than  the  loss  of  something  which  has 
been  enjoyed.  The  imagination  suffers,  and 
adds  to  the  suffering  of  the  feelings.  There 
was  such  a  blending  of  the  passion  and  the 
(keam  in  my  lost  hope,  that  it  almost  drove 
me  to  madness.  But  in  suffering  and  in 
sorrow,  in  love  and  in  hate,  still  rose  the 
fatal  image  to  haunt,  to  pursue,  and  to  tor- 
ture. I  tried  everything.  We  are  told  that 
men  have  a  thousand  resources  and  pursuits, 
and  that  nothing  obliges  them  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  an  unhappy  affection.  I  believe 
most  men  have  felt  as  I  did,  that  though  the 
choice  of  these  resources  is  ours,  their  effi- 
cacy is  vain.  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home  gazing  at  a  picture  of  Marian,  as  to 
have  sought  by  any  means  whatever  to  re- 
move her  image  from  my  sight.  I  plunged 
into  dissipation,  I  occupied  myself  with  pol- 
itics, I  travelled,  I  read ;  but  I  could  not 
succeed  in  cheating  myself  for  a  moment. 
I  endeavored  to  fancy  myself  in  love  with 
others  ;  it  was  a  miserable  failure.  Well 
had  it  been  if  the  additional  sorrow  had  been 
confined  to  myself:  but  with  the  selfishness 
which  was  mine,  both  from  education  and 
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nature,  in  these  experiments  I  wantonly  sac- 
rificed the  happiness  of  better  natures  than 
my  own.  After  a  brief  season  of  passionate 
demonstrations  of  love,  for  it  was  almost 
with  ferocity  that  I  attached  myself  to  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,  hoping  thereby  to 
efface  the  past  from  my  thoughts,  some  un- 
conquerable recollection  would  in  a  moment 
sweep  over  me,  and  drown,  as  in  a  flood, 
my  present  fragile  fabric  of  love,  and  I  would 
break  off  in  despair. 

When  the  feeling  I  had  excited  had  been 
as  factitious  as  my  own,  this  was  easy  work, 
and  the  outer  decencies  were  preserved, 
each  fell  away  quietly  ;  but  in  others  where 
I  had  met  with  an  honest  nature,  and,  little 
deserving  as  I  was,  roused  a  sincere  affection, 
the  rupture  was  harder  and  more  violent, 
and  with  each  wrench  I  lost  some  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  soul.  I  was  fast  deteriorating 
in  character  and  in  habits.  I  became  even 
more  self-indulgent  and  callous  to  the  claims 
and  feelings  of  others.  My  letters  betrayed 
my  state  of  mind  and  feeling  to  my  mother 
and  made  her  miserable.  She  mourned 
over  me,  and  she  mistakenly  enough,  but 
naturally  enough,  attributed  my  change  to 
Marian,  and  her  deep-rooted  dislike  to  her 
increased. 

She  was  wrong ;  there  are  affinities  which 
are  unerring.  No  healthy  love  for  a  young 
girl  of  my  own  age,  whom  I  could  have 
loved  and  married  in  a  straightforward  way, 
would  have  been  possible  to  me.  No  fidel- 
ity was  in  me  to  bestow  upon  reciprocated 
love.  I  required  just  such  an  irritating,  un- 
satisfied longing  to  keep  up  in  me  the  feel- 
ing which  was  to  remain  alive  when  all  else 
was  dead  in  me. 

It  was  at  Venice  that  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  will  prove  how  hard  had  be- 
come that  heart  which  in  my  childhood  and 
youth  had  been  pronounced  as  tender  as  a 
girl's ;  but  the  softness  of  which  was  more 
to  be  attributed  to  physical  weakness  and 
nervous  sensibility  than  real  gentleness.  It 
will  also  show  what  futile  attempts  I  resorted 
to,  to  learn  that  strange  art  of  forgetting, 
that  power  so  capricious  and  so  impossible 
to  regulate.  Days  and  weeks  and  months 
of  my  mother's  devotion  and  of  Fanny's 
kindness,  passed  away  without  leaving  a 
trace ;  and  not  a  word  that  Marian  had  ever 
spoken,  not  an  airy  grace  which  she  ever 
displayed,  not  a  turn  of  that  enchanting 


head,  not  a  fleeting  blush  on  the  soft,  fair 
face,  not  a  look  from  those  large  spiritual 
eyes,  ever  passed  from  my  mind. 

I  was  in  a  gondola  late  one  evening.  It 
was  a  festa,  and  the  lagoons  were  crowded. 
It  had  been  a  warm  day,  but  the  wind  had 
risen,  and  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  fresh- 
ness and  relief.  The  water  was  sparkling 
and  dancing,  the  gondolas  each  with  its 
light  at  its  helm  flew  along  like  fireflies, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  most  animated  and 
picturesque. 

A  gondola  shot  past  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  piazza  San  Marco.  I  saw  a  white 
dress,  a  black  lace  veil  through  which  shone 
golden  hair,  and  a  hand  that  looked  like  a 
white  flower  in  the  moonlight,  was  holding 
the  folds  of  the  veil  together  under  the  chin. 
The  attitude,  the  height,  the  dress  irresist- 
ibly recalled  Marian.  A  hope  sharp  and 
piercing  as  a  serpent's  sting,  pierced  into  my 
heart.  I  told  my  gondolier  to  follow.  In 
the  press  of  boats  I  could  not  get  very  near, 
but  I  saw  where  the  gondola  stopped,  and 
that  out  of  it  stepped  two  women  and  a 
man.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  I 
could  come  up  to  them,  the  Piazza  was  so 
thronged.  I  looked  through  the  cafes,  and 
among  the  various  groups,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  furthest 
cafes,  1  heard  singing.  A  man  with  a  rich 
barytone  voice  was  singing  in  the  soft  Vene- 
tian dialect  a  stanza  of  Tasso.  I  was  drawn 
to  the  sweet  sounds,  and  seated  at  a  table 
near  the  minstrel,  was  the  same  woman,  her 
veil  thrown  back,  and  she  leaned  her  cheek 
on  her  hand.  My  heart  stopped  its  beating. 
She  was  like,  yet  not  Marian.  It  was  but  a 
resemblance,  one  of  those  strange,  startling 
resemblances !  The  eyes  were  a  little  darker, 
the  forehead  somewhat  higher,  the  mouth 
smaller,  but  less  finely  cut,  the  hair  less 
wavy ;  trifiing  discrepancies,  which  did  not 
at  first  sight  take  away  from  the  effect,  but 
which  on  further  acquaintance  I  detected, 
and  which  were  signs  of  a  different  disposi- 
tion. Less  volatile,  less  versatile,  more  gen- 
uine. I  introduced  myself  to  these  women. 
I  found  that  the  elder  was  a  workwoman,  the 
man  and  the  younger  woman  were  her  step- 
brother and  step-sister,  and  were  being  edu- 
cated for  the  stage,  the  brother  as  a  singer, 
the  sister,  Veronica,  as  an  actress. 

I  introduced  myself  as  an  artist.  I  said 
I  required  a  face  like  Veronica's,  for  the 
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principal  figure  in  a  picture  I  was  painting. 
Would  she  sit  to  me  ?  She  consented.  The 
sister  claimed  a  trifling  remuneration.  I 
fixed  the  next  morning  for  her  first  sitting. 

I  waited  for  her  with  an  agitation  which  I 
can  now  scarcely  comprehend.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  representation  of  her  in  my 
room  brought  Marian  nearer  to  me,  that  the 
death  silence  between  us  would  be  broken 
by  this  ;  it  was  like  the  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion, through  an  ordinary  medium,  of  some 
glorified  spirit. 

In  the  morning,  about  twelve  o'clock,  my 
door  opened,  and  the  Venetian  girl  stepped 
into  the  room,  holding  by  the  hand  a  little 
boy,  her  sister's  child.     She  wore  a  white 


and  from  her  Veronica  inherited  her  golden 
hair  and  fair  complexion.  She  had  been 
educated  to  sing  on  the  stage,  but  over- 
study  or  natural  delicacy  had  so  weakened 
her,  that  after  a  very  successful  rehearsal 
she  had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  al- 
most completely  lost  her  voice.  All  hope 
of  that  career  was  over.  She  had  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  much  to  her  regret. 
She  was  now  in  hopes  of  becoming  an 
actress.  Her  exceeding  beauty,  and  her 
sweet-toned  voice,  well  fitted  her  for  this  ; 
but  I  doubted  her  strength,  and  she  herself 
was  very  desponding.  It  was  a  beautiful 
nature.  The  reserve  of  the  colder  northern 
race  had  given  to  the  Venetian  refinement 


dress  and  black  veil.     I  seated  her  in  a  deep  i  and  delicacy,  without  taking  from  its  glow 


crimson  arm-chair  by  the  window,  and  ar- 
ranged my  easel.  When  I  had  done,  and 
half  concealed  by  it,  I  strove  to  realize  the 
present ;  it  was  vain,  it  seemed  to  blend 
in  a  mocking  phantasmagoria  with  the  past. 
The  child  playing  about  the  room,  the  lovely 
serene  grace  of  the  attitude,  the  eyes,  the 
hair,  the  beautiful  hands — O  God  !  how  like 
she  was,  and  what  a  miserable  outcast  wretch 
I  felt. 

After  two  hours  she  rose,  and  I  fixed  the 
same  hours  for  the  morrow,  and  she  bade 
tne  farewell  in  the  soft  wooing  accents  of  her 
language,  and  was  gone. 

The  beauty  of  this  woman  was  certainly 
marvellous.  Her  walk,  her  mien,  her  gen- 
tleness, were  all  as  if  she  had  been  born  in 
the  purple.  In  her  conversation,  perhaps, 
one  might  have  detected  that  she  was  uned- 
ucated, but  she  spoke  very  little.  In  this, 
again,  she  was  like  her  prototype.  This  in- 
dulgence was  to  me  like  opium  ;  I  could  not 
resist  it,  though  it  unnerved  me  for  the  whole 
day  afterwards. 

Veronica,  so  she  was  called,  had  a  mild, 
indolent  manner,  which  gave  one  the  idea 
of  almost  lethargic  coldness,  but  was  in 
reality  a  veil  to  the  most  impassioned  sensi- 
bility. She  was  afraid  of  herself.  Her 
health  was  so  weak  that  the  least  agitation 
might  produce  a  fatal  efiect.  I  was  warned 
of  this  by  her  sister.  I  found  out  still  more 
from  herself.  During  her  mornings  she 
confided  to  me  much  of  her  simple  history. 
She  and  her  brother  had  been  brought  up 
by  this  sister,  much  older  than  herself.  The 
father  had  married  twice,  and  the  mother 


and  vitality.  The  white  brow,  over  which 
the  blue  veins  were  so  clearly  traced,  was 
pensive  and  thoughtful,  but  the  full-curved, 
deep-red  lips  opened  like  a  pomegranate, 
and  were  tremulous  with  sensibility.  She 
had  never  loved.  This  I  had  discovered 
soon  after  our  first  meeting.  Her  sister  and 
brother  had  till  then  occupied  her  heart. 
Her  studies  had  engrossed  her  thoughts,  and 
strange  to  say,  an  Italian  girl  of  humble 
position,  and  devoted  to  a  trying  and  equiv- 
ocal profession,  was  as  spirit  pure  as  any 
English  girl,  fenced  from  all  harm  by  the 
care  and  protection  of  an  English  home. 

I  observed  that  as  our  sittings  continued 
she  lingered  longer,  spoke  more,  and  though 
still  very  timid,  she  answered  me  more 
frankly  and  readily.  Sometimes,  when  I 
raised  my  eyes  from  my  work,  I  found  hers 
fixed  on  me  with  a  questioning  and  yearn- 
ing look.  With  that  expression  on  her  face 
she  was  the  image  of  Marian,  and  I  have 
sometimes,  with  an  exclamation,  rushed 
from  the  room,  unable  any  longer  to  sup- 
port the  fatal  resemblance. 

She  knew  nothing  of  me  or  of  my  history, 
but  English  artists  are  sufiScicntly  common 
in  Italy  for  her  to  believe,  without  any  doubt 
or  suspicion,  what  I  had  said  the  first  day 
•we  met. 

Sometimes  her  sister  came  to  fetch  her, 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  unvarying  aflec- 
tion  with  which  she  treated  Veronica.  If 
she  found  her  looking  a  little  tired  she  would 
invariably  turn  round  upon  me,  and  almost 
fiercely  warn  me  that  her  sister's  life  hung 
on  a  thread.  It  seemed  difficult  to  believe 
of  the  two  younger  ones  was  a  German,  j  this,  for  the  form  was  rounded  and  the 
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cheeks  had  a  delicate  hloom.  But  she  was 
right.  The  fatal  disease  was  going  on  in- 
sidiously all  the  while.  I  try  to  think  so  at 
least. 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  would  give  it 
up,  but  I  could  not.  The  dreamy  felicity 
which  I  thus  secured  for  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  was  a  pleasure  I  could  not  deny 
myself.  Insensibly  the  time  was  lengthened 
out.  After  the  painting  was  over  I  taught 
her  English,  and  her  progress  was  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  interest  me  in  the  task.  I 
was  much  interested  in  her,  and  the  adora- 
tion I  felt  for  the  image  she  so  vividly  re- 
called gave  my  manner  an  impassioned  tone 
which  must  have  deceived  her. 

I  could  see  (alas  !  an  innocent  girl's  heart 
does  not  veil  its  feelings  very  profoundly) 
that  she  was  becoming  attached  to  me.  Her 
face  was  bright  as  a  morning  sunbeam  when 
she  entered  ;  when  she  quitted  me  there  was 
a  look  of  soft  regret  which  dimmed  its  beauty. 
We  would  talk  of  England — she  was  very 
curious  about  its  customs,  ways  of  living, 
country  and  town  habits.  Poor  Veronica  ! 
she  dreamed,  no  doubt,  as  youth  often  dreams, 
— lost  to  the  actual,  absorbed  in  the  ideal. 
A  man  of  honor,  or  of  the  most  moderate 
generosity,  would  have  desisted,  but  I  was 
not  the  man.  When  in  her  presence  I  felt  a 
pleasure  and  an  emotion  which  was  inex- 
pressibly exciting.  It  was  partly  Marian, 
partly  Veronica.  When  absent,  Veronica 
faded  away  and  Marian's  image  remained 
alone.  I  was,  however,  of  so  susceptible  an 
organization  that  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
presence  of  so  beautiful  a  woman  had  its  own 
distinct  share  on  my  feelings.  Then  wild 
thoughts  would  master  me,  and  I  would  ask 
myself  whether  I  could  not  accept  the  por- 
trait, fatally  separated  as  I  was  from  the 
original.  But  in  all  my  different  cogitations 
and  reflections  no  thought  crossed  my  mind 
how  far  the  game  I  played  would  involve  the 
poor  girl's  own  future. 

At  length  one  day,  it  had  been  a  very  warm 
and  sultry  one,  the  windows  were  open,  not 
the  slightest  breeze  from  the  water  below 
waved  the  heavy  curtains,  I  was  painting, 
lost  in  a  sweet  but  sad  dream,  and  Veronica, 
a  little  fatigued  by  her  long  sitting  and  lulled 
by  the  silence,  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  so 
warm  at  noon  now  that  she  did  not  bring 
out  her  little  nephew.  Her  head  was  thrown 
back,  and   the  crimson-colored   cushion    of 
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her  chair  lent  its  tint  to  her  delicate  face,  a 
little  paler  than  usual  that  day.  Her  long 
lashes  rested  on  her  cheek,  and  through  the 
white  and  transparent  eyelids  the  color  of  the 
eyes  was  faintly  perceptible.  It  was  a  living 
portrait  of  Marian.  I  gazed  on  her  and  felt 
bewitched.  I  rose  softly,  put  back  the  easel, 
approached  and  knelt  down  before  her.  Ik 
seemed  that  by  magic  art  Marian  was  before 
me.  All  my  vain  yearnings,  all  my  unsatis- 
fied desires  seemed  to  surge  over  my  souL 
I  bent  my  head  lower  and  lower,  till  my  fore- 
head almost  touched  her  folded  hands  upon 
her  *ap.  Oh,  that  I  had  died  then  and  there  I 
Suddenly  she  woke,  and  with  an  exclamation 
started  to  her  feet,  and  with  a  look,  glorified 
in  its  ecstacy,  held  out  her  hands.  Sur- 
prise first  and  then  rapture  gleamed  in  her 
face. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  "  she  murmured. 

I  could  not  subdue  the  evil  spirit  within 
me.  I  folded  her  in  my  arms.  I  was  intox- 
icated, entranced,  delirious.  "  Mine,  mine 
at  last."  I  was  mad,  I  hope  and  believe  at 
the  moment. 

I  hushed  the  voice  of  conscience.  I  was 
acting  a  lie,  but  a  tempter  within  me  whis- 
pered it  may  become  a  truth,  and  this  lovo 
may  overcome  the  first.  This,  this  may  be 
the  consolation  time  has  reserved  for  me. 

The  hours  passed.  Her  brother  came  for 
her.  I  dismissed  him  on  the  pretext  that  I 
would  take  her  in  an  hour  or  two  as  I  was 
just  concluding  the  picture.  I  could  not 
spare  her  till  it  was  finished.  Yet  as  the 
time  passed  there  were  sudden  and  abrupt 
variations  in  my  manner.  She  was  aware 
of  them,  for  she  once  or  twice  looked  at  me 
long  and  steadfastly  as  if  a  doubt  had  arisen. 
But  it  passed.  There  were  also  mystic  mo- 
ments of  ineffable  delight  during  that  day. 
Her  hand  stirred  in  mine  with  a  clinging 
hold  like  a  little  bird  which  has  found  its 
nest. 

An  idolater  whose  carved  image  has  re- 
plied to  his  prayer  must  feel  a  wondering 
rapture  such  as  mine  at  intervals  during  thia 
strange  day. 

I  took  her  home.     Before  getting  into  my 

gondola,  as  we  descended  the  broad  staira 

of  the  old   palazzo,  a  man  with  a  huge  bas- 

i  ket  of  flowers  was  ascending  them.     I  took 

'  at  hap-hazard  a  bunch.     They  wore   tubc- 

!  roses.     I  gave  them  to  her.     As  I  did  so  tho 

man  said  : — 
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"  Do  not  give  those  to  tbe  bella  signora, 
they  fade  more  quickly  than  other  flowers." 

She  smiled,  and  said  to  me,  **  No,  no,  I 
Kke  them  best ;  "  and  then  in  an  undertone, 
**  Does  not  everything  fade,  and  happiness 
quickest  of  all  ?  " 

As  she  held  them  in  her  hand,  bending 
her  tender  face  over  them,  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful.  The  grace- 
ful and  fragrant  flowers,  the  lovely  woman, 
the  rippling  water  below,  the  swarthy  gondo- 
lier, leaning  on  his  oar,  awaiting  us,  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  which  framed  the  whole  picture. 
.  We  spent  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Lagoon. 
It  was  late  when  we  returned.  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  sing  to  me.  I  forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment it  was  a  risk  for  her.  She  complied 
immediately,  but  unfortunately  chose  the 
same  Neapolitan  air  I  had  heard  Marian 
sing.  Those  sounds  broke  the  spell  forever. 
I  started  up  with  an  oath,  and  almost  roughly 
put  my  hand  before  her  mouth.  She  looked 
shocked. 

"  Never,  never,"  I  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Do  not  ask  me.     O  Marian  ! — O  God  !  " 

I  was  completely  overcome,  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  poor  girl  looked  as  white  as 
death,  and  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone.  I  slowly 
recovered,  apologized,  excused  myself  as  best 
I  might.  But  I  could  not  undo  the  impres- 
sion. We  arrived  at  her  house  ;  I  assisted 
her  out  of  the  gondola  and  noticed  that,  as 
she  got  out,  she  groped  with  an  uncertain 
step  as  if  she  had  been  struck  blind  and  could 
not  feee  her  way.  She  would  not  allow  me 
to  accompany  her  up-stairs ;  she  lived  on  the 
highest  story.  I  returned  to  the  boat  and 
looked  back  ;  she  was  standing  alone  where 
I  had  left  her.  The  moon  shone  on  her  face ; 
there  seemed  something  strange  and  menac- 
ing in  the  look. 

.  I  went  home  ;  I  was  very  angry  with  my- 
self— angry  with  Veronica,  and  I  stupefied 
myself  with  wine.  My  conscience  accused 
me,  and  I  could  not  shake  off  an  impression 
of  impending  evil  which  clung  to  me  and  op- 
pressed me  like  a  nightmare. 

The  next  morning  I  put  away  my  paint- 
ing ;  I  broke  up  the  easel ;  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  perplexed  and  remorseful. 
My  selfishness  revolted  from  the  responsibil- 
ities which  I  had  brought  on  myself.  What 
iCOuld  I  do  with  Veronica  ? 

I  was  BO  engrossed  with  my  own  thoughts 


that  I  did  not  observe  it  was  long  past  the 
hour  she  usually  came.  At  four  o'clock 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  but  instead 
of  Veronica  there  stood  her  sister.  She  was 
most  violently  agitated,  her  eyes  swelled 
and  red  with  weeping. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  angry 
voice,  "  a  gondola  is  below, — she  wishes  to 
see  you." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Veronica  ! — ^you  have  killed  her." 

"  Good  God  !   what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  besought  you  to  spare  her.  I  told  yon 
how  delicate  she  was.  ..." 

"  Speak  woman,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Veronica  is  dying.  She  returned  home 
last  night  shivering  with  fever  ;  she  went  to 
bed ;  two  hours  afterwards  she  called  me — 
blood  was  on  her  mouth ;  I  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor ;  he  says  there  is  no  hope  j  it  is  the  old 
complaint ;  some  vein  has  broken  inwardly. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  singing  ;  she  has 
caught  cold ;  you  have  destroyed  her." 

**  Come,"  she  added  fiercely  and  quickly, 
"  She  wishes  to  see  you, — make  haste." 

I  followed  her  ;  I  need  have  no  base  fears 
now  ;  Veronica's  future  was  no  longer  in  my 
hands. 

I  accompanied  her  sister  to  her  house  ;  it 
was  a  miserable,  untidy  little  apartment, 
and  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  thought 
what  care  Veronica  must  have  taken  to  come 
daily  from  such  an  abode  in  hes  spotless 
neatness.  A  trifle  like  this  swells  the  heart 
sometimes  more  than  a  great  sacrifice.  The 
tears  were  in  my  eyes.  We  passed  into  the 
inner  room  :  on  a  low  bed,  drawn  into  the 
middle  of  the  small  garret,  lay  Veronica 
dying.  Yes,  the  death  damps  were  on  her 
brow  ;  the  features  drawn  and  livid ;  the 
loveliness  was  changed,  and  with  it  the  like- 
ness to  Marian  had  faded  from  the  face. 
The  beauty  now  was  nobler,  graver,  sadder. 
Death  had  transfigured  it.  In  her  hand  was 
the  bunch  of  tuberoses.  How  corpse-like 
and  withered  they  looked  !  She  opened  her 
eyes  as  my  step  entered  the  room.  I  threw 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  her.  She  looked 
at  me  quietly,  and  then  spoke  slowly  and  in 
broken  gasps. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  said.  "  Why  did 
you  play  this  comedy  with  me  ? — to  me  it  was 
life  itself — and  is  now  death.  ...  It  was  a 
fatal  game." 

"  Veronica,  forgive  me." 
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I  felt  she  knew,  or  at  least  suspected  all. 
By  what  supernatural  intimation  I  knew  not, 
but  the  truth  had  been  revealed  to  her. 

"  You  have  had  no  pity  for  me,"  she  con- 
tinued slowly;  "you  should  have  told  me 
frankly  at  first — it  would  have  been  the  same 
to  you — but,  oh  !  the  diflFerence  to  me !  Why 
let  me  dream  such  a  foolish  dream — but  you 
are  so  young,"  she  added  with  a  protective, 
pitying  tenderness,  more  pathetic  than  re- 
proach or  tears  ;  "  you  did  not  know  what 
you  did.  God  forgive  you  as  I  do."  With 
a  sudden  motion  she  turned  and  raised  the 
tuberoses  to  her  lips.  "  These  flowers  are 
less  changed  than  I  am.  I  am  not  like  her 
now,  am  I  ?  You  will  want  me  no  more," 
she  sighed ;  and  then  a  faint  fleeting  smile 
passed  over  her  face.    It  was  over. 

I  knew  not  how  I  got  home  again.  It  was 
a  melancholy  scene.  The  violent  and  uncon- 
trolled grief  of  the  poor  sister — the  savage 
looks  and  muttered  threats  of  the  brother — 
the  prayers  of  the  priest,  and  that  poor  in- 
sensible form,  so  deaf  and  blind  to  all  the 


earthly  agitation  around  her.  So  near  yet 
so  far ! 

What  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  pecun- 
iary help  to  the  sister  I  did ;  she  had  no 
repugnance  to  accept  it.  She  saw  how 
grieved  I  was,  and  she  attributed  the  fatal 
end  to  cold  caught  on  the  Lagoon.  I  might 
have  been  unpardonably  careless,  but  noth- 
ing more. 

The  brother  suspected  more.  A  dark  red 
suflFused  his  face  as  I  pressed  my  ofiers  of 
service  on  him  as  on  the  rest  of  the  family. 
He  declined  with  an  oath,  and  as  I  passed 
him  he  drew  aside  as  if  my  touch  was  odious 
to  him. 

At  one  time,  such  an  event  would  have 
well  nigh  broken  my  heart — now,  I  was  un- 
happy, I  cursed  fate,  thought  myself  under 
an  evil  doom,  which  entailed  guilt  upon  me 
without  any  sin  of  my  own,  and  that  was  all. 
This  rebellious  bitterness  of  feeling  left  a 
corroding  power,  which  served  still  further 
to  deteriorate  and  weaken  my  already  per- 
verted nature. 


Crony. — I  have  never  seen  a  derivation  of 
this  word  :  but  find,  in  Pcpys'  Diary  {30th 
May,  1665,)  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jack 
Cole,  "  who  was  a  g^reat  chrony  of  mine."  From 
the  spelling,  I  should  fancy  the  word  to  be  an 
abrcvisition  of  chronological  —  such  as  Co.  for 
Company  ;  demi-rep.,  for  denii-reputation  ;  mob, 
for  mobile,  &c. ;  and  means  one  of  the  same 
time  or  period.  Pcpys  says  he  was  his  school- 
fellow. A.  A. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 


Materials. — When  different  materials  are 
to  be  used  or  compounded  to  make  something 
— as  a  pudding  or  an  argument,  what  is  the  old 
English  word  by  which  such  materials  are  signi- 
fied ?  In  our  time  we  have  materials,  princi- 
ples, components,  elements,  constituents,  in- 
gredients; but  not  one  of  these  is  English. 
Stuff  is  an  ingredient,  but  it  seems  to  apply 
chiefly  to  cases  in  which  there  is  but  one  ingre- 
dient ;  as  stufi^  for  a  coat  or  gown.  How  would 
a  housewife  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  have  signi- 
fied that  she  had  been  out  to  buv  materials  for 
the  pudding  ?  "  Stufi'  for  the  pudding,"  might 
have  been  understood  ;  and  no  doubt,  under  the 
word  garden-stuff,  many  different  vegetables  are 


signified.  Bat  where  is  the  word  that  has  the 
distinctive  force  of  ingredients  in  the  plum-pud- 
ding? This  very  word  is  applied  by  Shak- 
speare ;  but  the  witches,  who  use  it,  were  en- 
gaged, not  upon  common  cookery,  but  upon 
what  was  in  those  days  a  scientific  jjroccss. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  meant  to  work  some 
terror,  as  one  used  by  great  alchemists  and 
conjurors ;  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  a 
common  word,  it  is  an  answer  to  my  query. 
But  proof  will  be  wanted. 

In  recent  times  the  word  makings  has  gained 
a  semi-slang  currency.  This  seems  to  indicate 
the  want  of  a  real  English  word. 

A.  De  Morgan. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 


A  CHARCOAL  pedler  who  was  taken  from  his 
cart  near  Newburyport,  the  other  day,  and  ap- 
parently dead  from  cold,  on  being  thawed  out 
at  a  neighboring  house,  says  the  Newburyport 
Herald,  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  confused 
look,  asked  if  anybody  wanted  to  buy  any  char- 
coal. Tliat  was  probably  the  last  thought  in  his 
mind  before  he  lost  consciousness,  and  on  com- 
ing to  himself  he  commenced  just  where  he  left 
of}",  and  was  ready  for  a  bargain. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
RICHARD   SAVAGE. 

Richard  Savage  lives  througli  Dr.  John- 
son ;  his  plays  and  his  poems  have  become 
obsolete,  but  he  was  Johnson's  associate, 
and  Johnson  wrote  his  life,  and  placed  him 
amongst  his  poets.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  doctor  had  a  very  tender  heart  hidden 
beneath  much  roughness  and  pugnacity; 
that  he  was  resolute  as  friend  and  as  foe, 
and  that  he  loved  and  hated  with  a  fervor 
unconquerable  and  unreasonable.  His  biog- 
raphy of  Savage  is  full  of  proofs  of  this 
temper ;  the  shame  of  Savage's  passionate, 
thriftless,  vicious  life  he  excuses  and  de- 
fends as  a  fond  mother  might  a  scapegrace 
son  ;  and  Savage's  own  story  of  his  birth 
and  boyhood  he  received  with  implicit  cre- 
dence, and  diffused  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Comrades  in  poverty,  sometimes  without 
home  or  bed,  Johnson  and  Savage  were 
used  to  pace  the  London  streets  at  mid- 
night. Round  and  round  St.  James's  Square 
they  walked  for  hours  one  night,  discussing 
the  danger  of  the  nation,  penniless,  yet 
brimful  of  patriotism,  and  "  resolved  that 
they  would  stand  by  their  country."  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Savage  lay  very  near  and 
dear  to  a  heart  like  Johnson's. 

London  streets  are  thick  with  like  mem- 
ories of  literature  in  misery,  struggle,  and 
success.  Many  turn  into  Brook  Street, 
Holborn,  to  look  up  at  the  attic  where  Chat- 
terton  "  perished  ere  his  prime ; "  and  pass- 
ing that  house  a  few  doors  on  the  same  side, 
we  come  to  an  entry  over  which  is  inscribed 
"  Fox  Court,"  in  which  we  are  told  Richard 
Savage,  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
was  born,  16th  January,  1697-8.  Is  this 
true  ?  AVas  Richard  Savage  the  son  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  born  in  Fox 
Court  ?  Savage  said  so,  and  the  world  be- 
lieved his  tale.  Yet  some  have  suspected 
its  truth,  and  their  suspicions  have  been 
justified  by  the  painstaking  research  of  Mr. 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  Let  us  relate  some  of 
the  results  of  that  research. 

Ann,  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Mason  of  Sutton, 
Surrey,  and  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  then  Lord  Brandon,  in  1683. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one ;  they 
found  their  tastes  and  tempers  incompati- 
ble ;  and  after  a  union  of  only  a  few  months, 
they   separated,    she    making    her   sister's 


(Lady  Brownlowe)  house  her  home.  In  the 
course  of  years,  she  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Richard  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  to  whom  she 
bore  two  children,  and  whose  births  they 
concealed  with  sedulous  care,  lest  they 
should  place  her  title  and  fortune  in  jeop- 
ardy. The  first,  a  daughter,  born  in  1695, 
was  named  Ann  Savage,  after  the  father  and 
mother,  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and  died 
within  a  year.  Towards  the  close  of  1696, 
the  countess  had  lodgings  taken  for  her  in 
Fox  Court,  in  which  she  took  up  her  abode 
as  Madam  Smith,  a  captain's  wife,  and  there, 
on  Saturday,  16th  January,  1696-7,  was 
born  her  second  child,  a  son.  On  Monday 
the  18th,  he  was  christened  by  Isaac  Bur- 
bidge,  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born, and  entered  in  the  register  as  Richard, 
son  of  John  and  Mary  Smith.  There  were 
present  at  the  baptism  the  nurse,  the  priest, 
and  his  clerk.  Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Newdigate 
Ousley,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Ousley. 
Lord  Rivers  and  Mr.  Ousley  stood  god- 
fathers, and  Miss  Ousley  godmother  to  the 
babe.  Next  day,  Tuesday,  it  was  taken  off 
to  Hampstead  to  nurse  by  a  Mrs.  Peglear, 
who  was  told  the  child's  name  was  Richard 
Lee.* 

Meanwhile,  gossip  was  busy  with  the 
countess'  absence  from  the  world,  and  the 
earl  came  to  hear  what  had  been  going  on, 
and  actively  bestirred  himself  to  collect  evi- 
dence. He  commenced  an  action  for  di- 
vorce in  the  Arches  Court,  and  the  Ousleys, 
godfather  and  godmother,  fled  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  escape  serving  as  witnesses.  One 
day  in  the  summer  of  1697,  Nurse  Peglear 
at  Hampstead  was  visited  by  Richard  Port- 
lock,  a  baker  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, and  his  wife,  who  claimed  her  nursling 
as  their  child,  and  after  some  altercation, 
carried  it  off,  and  she  never  saw  the  infant 
more.  As  the  Portlocks  did  not  appear  as 
witnesses  in  the  suit,  it  is  supposed  they 
were  bribed  out  of  the  way,  as  was  attempted 
with  other  witnesses.  Leaving  the  suit  un- 
determined in  the  Arches  Court,  the  earl 
took  his  case  before  Parliament,  where  a 
special  act  of  divorce  was  carried  first 
through  the  Lords,  and  finally  through  the 
Commons,  on  the  15th  March,  1697-8.  The 
divorce  was  throughout  vigorously  opposed 

*  Notes  and   Queries,  vol.  vi .  2fl   series.     See 

also  ail  article  in   CUnmbers" s  Edinburgh  Journal^ 

New  Seiies,  Ko.  161,  as  to  Savage's  worthless 
character. 
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by  the  agents  and  friends  of  the  countess, 
who,  though  she  lost  her  title,  had  her  pri- 
vate fortune  restored  to  her  in  full. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  the  countess  publicly 
admitted  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Rivers,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  and  calls  her 
some  hard  names  in  consequence.  He  also 
sets  her  son's  birth  down  as  subsequent  to 
the  commencement  of  the  action  for  divorce ; 
namely,  16th  January,  1697-8.  Johnson's 
information  is  Savage's,  and  whenever  we 
quote  the  one,  we  quote  the  other ;  and  these 
two  points  are  worth  nothing,  because,  whilst 
the  truth  concerning  them  was  open  and 
easy,  they  were  content  to  retail  inaccura- 
cies, and  therefore  we  might  pertinently  say, 
ab  uno  disce  omnes. 

The  countess,  by  her  divorce  reduced  to 
her  old  name  of  Ann  Mason,  was  within  two 
years  married  to  Colonel  Henry  Brett,  a 
member  of  an  old  and  respectable  Glouces- 
tershire family.  With  him  she  appears  to 
have  led  a  quiet  life  until  his  death  in  1714. 
She  lived  until  October,  1753,  and  died  at 
her  house  in  Old  Bond  Street,  aged  above 
eighty.  Mrs.  Brett  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  beautiful  woman.  She  is  described 
as  of  middle  size,  pretty  full  in  the  cheeks, 
disfigured  with  small-pox,  with  thick  lips, 
brownish  hair,  dark  complexion,  and  little 
eyes.  Colley  Cibber,  it  is  said,  had  no  high 
an  opinion  of  her  taste  and  judgment  as  to 
genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted 
every  scene  of  his  Careless  Hicsband  to  Mrs. 
Brett's  revisal  and  correction. 

The  question  now  is :  What  became  of 
the  child  taken  in  haste  from  Hampstead  by 
the  Portlocks  ?  Here  we  are  left  in  the 
dark.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  supposes  that  the 
Portlocks  may  have  been  paid  to  bring  up 
the  child  as  their  own,  and  that  it  died.  In 
the  register  of  the  parish  in  which  they  lived, 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  amongst  the 
burials,  he  finds  entered  "  November,  1698, 
Richard  Portlock,"  which  he  presumes  may 
be  that  of  the  child ;  but  Richard  was  the 
name  of  the  baker,  Portlock,  and  it  is  likely 
he  would  call  one  of  his  children  after  him- 
self. It  is,  however,  Mr.  Thomas'  opinion 
that  the  Portlocks  were  only  the  agents  of 
the  Ousleys  in  removing  the  child  from 
Hampstead.  The  Ousleys  had  all  along 
made  themselves  serviceable  to  Lord  Rivers 
in  providing  nurses,  and  looking  after  his 
children.     They  lived  in  the  parish  of  St. 


Martin's,  adjoining  the  Portlocks,  and  in  the 
register  of  burials  in  St.  Martin's,  about  two 
years  after  the  divorce,  is  entered  "  1699 — 
1700—30  Jan.,  Richard  Smith,  C."— C.  in- 
dicating a  child.  Here  is  the  difiiculty.  Was 
this  the  son  of  Lord  Rivers  ?  Could  we  as- 
certain beyond  question  the  fate  of  that  child, 
Savage's  claims  would  be  set  at  rest.  Un- 
fortunately, when  Savage  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the  Ousleys  and  Lord  Rivers  were  all 
dead,  and  Mrs.  Brett  may  have  justly  feared 
that  any  assertions  of  hers  would  be  dis- 
trusted, and  hence  have  concluded  that  si- 
lence was  her  best  policy. 

The  earliest  notice  yet  found  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Richard  Savage  is  in  1717,  when  he 
published  a  poem  under  the  following  title  : 
"  The  Convocation,  or  a  Battle  of  the  Pam- 
phlets, a  Poem,  Written  by  Richard  Sav- 
age. London,  printed  for  E.  Young,  at  the 
Angel,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Back  Gate,  and 
sold  by  J.  Morphew,  near  Stationers'  Hall, 
1717."  He  then  took  to  play- writing,  and 
in  1719  published  one,  entitled  **  Love  in  a 
Veil,  a  Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  in  the  Theatre- 
royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants. Written  by  Richard  Savage,  Gent., 
son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers,  London,  printed 
for  E.  Curll,  etc.,  1719."  On  this  title-page 
Savage  made  his  first  public  claim  of  rela- 
tionship to  Lord  Rivers,  a  claim  which  from 
thenceforth,  with  amplification,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  dinning  into  all  ears.  Where 
had  Savage  been  spending  his  childhood? 
!  Lord  Rivers'  child  vanished  from  Hamp- 
stead in  1697,  and  if  Richard  Savage  was 
that  child,  where  had  he  been  during  the  in- 
tervening twenty  years  ? 

We  have  no  answer  to  this  inquiry  except 
from  Savage  himself.  No  one  has  left  us 
any  particulars  of  his  boyhood  :  neither  play- 
fellows nor  old  neighbors  seem  to  have  risen 
to  claim  his  acquaintance  when  he  was  known 
as  a  poet  and  the  talk  of  the  town.  His  own 
account  of  himself  appeared  in  many  forms 
in  his  lifetime,  and  Johnson  gave  it  a  world- 
wide currency  in  his  memoir,  but  it  was 
loose  and  variable ;  though  credulously  ac- 
cepted, no  one  appears  to  have  tested  it; 
and  when  we  now  examine  his  statements, 
we  are  bewildered  in  contradictions  and  im- 
probabilities. 

Savage  said  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
nurse,  who  received  orders  from  his  mother 
to  treat  him  as  her  own  child,  and  to  keep 
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from  him  all  knowledge  of  his  real  parents ; 
which  directions  she  faithfully  followed,  so 
that  until  her  death  he  bore  her  name,  and 
knew  of  his  right  to  no  other.  During 
these  years  he  was  tenderly  protected  by  his 
grandmother.  Lady  Mason,  and  by  his  god- 
mother. Miss  Ousely,  whom  he  calls  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  who  guarded  him  "  as  tenderly  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye,"  and  whom  he  describes  as 
"  a  lady  who  kept  her  chariot,  and  lived  ac- 
cordingly. But,  alas  !  I  lost  her  when  I  was 
but  seven  years  of  age."  By  the  direction 
of  Lady  Mason,  he  had  been  placed  at  a 
small  grammar-school  at  or  near  St.  Albans. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Brett,  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  ship  him  secretly  off  to  the  Amer- 
ican plantations,  but  by  some  means  failed. 
She  then  had  him  placed  with  a  shoemaker 
in  Holborn,  with  the  purpose  of  apprenticing 
him  to  his  trade.  When  about  seventeen, 
his  nurse  died,  and  he,  as  her  son,  went  to 
her  house,  opened  her  boxes,  and  examined 
her  papers,  among  which  he  found  a  letter 
written  to  her  by  Lady  Mason,  which  in- 
formed him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reason  for 
which  it  was  concealed  ;  whereon  he  refused 
to  be  a  shoemaker,  claimed  a  share  in  Mrs. 
Brett's  affluence,  was  repulsed  and  denied  by 
her,  and  then  took  to  authorship  for  a  live- 
lihood. 

As  we  examine  this  story  in  detail,  we 
find  how  indefinite,  unlikely,  and,  in  some 
respects,  manifestly  untrue  it  is.  Where 
did  his  nurse  reside,  and  what  was  her  name 
which  he  bore  ?  Writing  long  afterwards 
in  1739,  to  the  learned  Miss  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter, he  says :  "  That  I  did  pass  under  an- 
other name  till  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
is  truth,  but  not  the  name  of  any  person 
with  whom  I  lived."  Whilst  thus  backing 
out  of  an  early  statement,  he  takes  care 
neither  to  give  his  nurse's  name  nor  his  own. 
Was  his  Richard  Smith,  or  Lee,  or  Port- 
lock  ?  Nothing  that  he  could  leave  vague 
did  he  fix.  His  nurse,  his  home,  his  haunts, 
his  companions,  we  have  not  one  certain 
word  about.  The  grammar-school  he  said 
he  attended,  and  the  name  of  his  master,  are 
unknown.  These  are  references  which  a 
man  with  honest  claims  would  have  given  in 
fulness  and  with  precision,  but  to  which  a 
clever  pretender  would  avoid  committing 
himself.  We  need  not  waste  one  word  over 
the  incredible  correspondence  of  Lady  Mason 
with  the  nurse,  for  Savage  himself  obliterates 


it  in  his  letter  of  1739  to  Miss  Carter,  in  which 
he  declares  "  the  mean  nurse  "  to  be  "  quite 
a  fictitious  character."  Yet  giving  up  the 
nurse  is  about  equivalent  to  giving  up  Sav- 
age as  the  earl's  son.  He  had  boasted  of 
possessing  "  convincing  original  letters " 
found  in  the  boxes  of  his  nurse  ;  but  if  the 
nurse  is  a  fiction,  so  are  her  boxes  and  the 
letters  in  them.  "  Convincing  original  let- 
ters," however  obtained.  Savage  never  pro- 
duced. He  was  always  ravenous  for  money 
to  gratify  his  vicious  propensities,  and  could 
at  any  time  have  obtained  some  guineas 
from  publisher  Curll  for  his  documents ;  and 
though  he  wanted  neither  delicacy  to  re- 
strain, nor  spite  to  prompt  their  publication, 
yet  never  a  scrap  of  Lady  Mason's  writing 
did  he  give  to  the  world.  In  fact,  neither  by 
writings  nor  by  witnesses,  did  Savage's 
claims  ever  receive  the  slightest  sanction  ; 
beyond,  his*  own  assertions,  they  never  met 
with  any  support. 

Miss  Ousley,  Savage's  godmother,  trans- 
formed by  marriage  or  his  fancy  into  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  died,  he  said,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £300, 
of  which  he  was  defrauded  by  her  execu- 
tors. When  did  this  fact  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge ?  Who  were  the  fraudulent  executors  ? 
Savage  was  not  used  to  conceal  the  names  of 
his  enemies  ;  why  did  he  hide  theirs  ?  The 
Ousley s  were  a  numerous  and  thriving 
family  and  they  were  surely  amenable  to 
justice.  Newdigate  Ousley,  his  godfather, 
did  not  die  until  1714,  and  he  and  Lady  Ma- 
son would  not  surely  see  the  child  wronged. 
But  Savage  appears  to  have  been  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  Ousleys ;  and 
yet  he  tells  Miss  Carter  that,  *'  in  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Lloyd's,  a  copy  of  which  I  found  many 
years  after  her  decease,"  he  found  the  com- 
parison of  her  love  for  him  as  "  the  apple  of 
her  eye."  If  he  was  allowed  to  ransack  his 
godmother's  papers,  he  must  have  known 
the  Ousleys ;  and  if  he  knew  them,  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  plague  them 
terribly  for  the  £300  left  to  him.  We  fear 
"  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  godmother,  who  kept  a 
chariot  and  lived  accordingly,"  was  to  Sav- 
age what  Mrs.  Harris  was  to  Sairey  Gamp. 
Savage  must  have  been  to  Mrs.  Brett  a 
cruel  visitation.  Colonel  Brett  was  dead  ; 
she  was  a  widow  with  a  daughter  arrived  at 
womanhood,  and  in  the  long  years  that  had 
intervened   might   reasonably   have   hoped 
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that  the  memories  of  her  earlier  life  were  i 
lapsing  into  oblivion,  when  Savage   raked  i 
them  out,  and  blazoned  them  with  aggrava-  | 
tions  before  the  world.     On  such  a  theme  J 
and  with  such  a  man  controversy  was  for  her  | 
impossible ;  and  she  was  content  to  oppose  to 
his  outcries  a  silence  alike  courageous  and 
discreet.   At  first,  his  approaches  were  made 
with  some  attempt  at  wheedling.   In  a  letter 
to  The  Plain  Dealer,  he  writes  of  her  as  "  a 
mother  whose  fine  qualities  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  me  not  to  forgive  her,  even  while  I 
am  miserable  by  her  means  only  ;  "  and  de- 
scribes her  as  one  who,  **in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  impulse  of  her  natural  compas- 
sion, upon  mistaken  motives  of  a  false  deli- 
cacy, shut  her  memory  against  Ms  wants ; " 
and  again  in  some  verses  in  the  same  maga- 
zine mentions  her : — 

"  Yet  has  this  sweet  neglecter  of  my  woes 
The  softest,  tenderest  breast  tliat  pity  knows ! 
Her  eyes  shed  mercy  wheresoe'cr  they  shine, 
And  her  soul  melts  at  every  woe — but  mine." 

But  Mrs.  Brett  was  not  to  be  beguiled  by  ! 
these   soft   speeches.     Savage  haunted  her  '< 
neighborhood.     "  It  was  his  frequent  prac-  j 
tice,"  says  Johnson,  "  to  walk  in  the  dark  , 
evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door,  ; 
in  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  come  by  j 
accident  to  the  window  or  cross  her  apart-  ] 
ment  with  a  candle  in  her  hand."    It  was  to  I 
no  purpose  that  he  wrote  to  her  and  solic- 
ited to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him  with  the 
greatest  care,   and   gave    orders    that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  her  house  by  whom- 
soever he  might  be  introduced,  and  what 
reason  soever  he  might  give  for  entering  it. 
One  evening,  finding  the  street-door  open, 
he  slipped  in,  went  up-stairs,  and  accosted 
her  in  the  passage.     She,  in  a  very  natural 
and  feminine   style,   screamed   "  Murder," 
and  ordered  her  servants  to  turn  him  out  of 
the  house. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  in  1728.  Sav- 
age in  a  tavern  brawl  killed  a  man,  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  Now  commenced  a  stir  indeed.  Hang 
a  poet,  and  an  earl's  son  withal !  A  short 
account  of  his  life  was  drawn  up,  telling  the 
story  of  his  birth,  and  the  heartlessness  and 
wickedness  of  his  mother,  and  it  circulated 
by  thousands.  The  Countess  of  Hertford 
laid  the  piteous  tale  before  the  queen,  who 
■won  from  the  king  a  pardon,  and  Savage 


was  set  free  on  9th  March,  1728.  His  rage 
against  Mrs.  Brett  now  knew  no  bounds. 
As  everybody  credited  his  story,  he  appears 
to  have  at  length  believed  it  in  earnest  him- 
self. His  charges  against  her  became  in- 
tensified in  malignity  ;  and  he  said  she  had 
interfered  to  prevent  the  king's  mercy,  and 
to  have  him  hanged.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  harass  her  with  lampoons  until  she  al- 
lowed him  a  pension.  In  pursuance  of  this 
dastardly  threat,  he  published  his  poem,  en- 
titled The  Bastard,  in  which  he  versified  his 
wretchedness  and  Mrs.  Brett's  inhumanity, 
which  passed  through  five  editions  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

At  this  juncture,  LordTyrconnel,  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Brett,  interposed;  whether  he  wished 
to  relieve  his  aunt  from  her  persecutor,  or 
to  possess  a  live  poet  for  himself,  he  offered 
Savage  a  home  in  his  own  house,  and  an 
allowance  of  £200  per  annum,  which  Savage 
with  readiness  accepted,  and  sung  his  pa- 
tron's praise,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  verses. 
At  last,  Savage's  habits  wore  out  Tyrconnel's 
patience  ;  he  kept  outrageous  hours,  turned 
his  house  into  a  tavern,  and  Tyrconnel  found 
works  he  had  presented  to  Savage  on  the 
book-stalls,  sold  by  him  to  purchase  drink. 
In  1735,  he  revoked  his  pension,  and  sent 
him  adrift,  whereon  he  was  addressed  and 
defied  by  Savage  as  a  "  Right  Honorable 
Brute  and  Booby,"  and  told  that  he  had  cut 
his  poet  because  he  was  hard  up,  and  did  not 
like  paying  £200  a  year. 

Begging,  drinking,  brawling.  Savage  now 
led  a  more  wretched  life  than  ever.  Moved 
with  pity^  some  of  his  friends  subscribed 
£o0  a  year,  of  which  Pope  contributed  £20 
to  keep  him  in  rural  economy  at  Swansea. 
With  difficulty  he  was  got  out  of  London  in 
July,  1739.  Unfortunately,  Bristol  lay  in 
the  route  to  Swansea,  and  some  of  its  liter- 
ary citizens  feasted  the  poet,  and  by  their 
gifts  enabled  him  to  renew  his  dissipated 
London  habits.  After  wearying  and  dis- 
gusting them,  he  reached  Swansea  in  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  which,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, was  a  place  not  at  all  to  his  taste, 
and  he  set  out  for  London,  taking  Bristol 
on  his  way.  There  his  journey  was  cut 
short  by  a  Mrs.  Read,  who  had  him  arrested 
for  a  trifling  debt ;  dnd  after  spending  six 
months  in  the  Newgate  of  Bristol,  he  died 
in  that  prison  on  the  31st  July,  1743. 

In  February,  1744,  Johnson  published  his 
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Life  of  Savage.  The  book  affords  a  fine 
study  of  the  method  and  temper  of  Johnson's 
own  mind.  He  conceals  nothing  about  Sav- 
age known  to  himself,  and  he  repeats  all 
Savage's  tales  about  his  birth  and  the  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Brett  in  implicit  faith.  John- 
son is  at  once  credulous  and  truthful,  and 
his  tenderness  for  the  comrade  of  his  pov- 
erty shut  his  eyes  to  the  utter  meanness  of 
Savage's  character,  and  closed  his  ears  to 
the  despicable  whine  of  a  full-grown,  able- 
bodied  man  for  money  and  a  mother  !  Sav- 
age's persecution  of  Mrs.  Brett  he  aids  and 


abets  in  a  style  Savage  never  equalled,  pur- 
suing her  as  an  unnatural  monster  through 
page  after  page  with  all  those  trenchant 
epithets  of  reprobation  of  whieh  he  was  mas- 
ter. Mrs.  Brett,  poor  old  lady,  lived  to  read 
Johnson's  curses  for  ten  years. 

As  Savage's  story  is  questioned  more  and 
more  closely,  still  further  inconsistencies  are 
revealed.  From  the  facts  already  adduced, 
many  will  readily  coincide  with  Mr.  Thomas 
in  his  conclusion  :  "  I  have  not,  I  confess, 
any  doubt  that  Richard  Savage  was  an  im- 
postor." 


Families  who  trace  from  Saxon  Times. 
— I  have  occasionally  heard  of  men  of  the  yeo- 
man or  farmer  class,  whose  families  have  held 
the  same  lands  since  tlie  times  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  I  Avas  told  lately  of  an  instance  in 
Berkshire. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  them  ,in  every  county,  their  names,  tiie 
tenure  by  which  they  have  continued  to  liold 
their  lands,  and  the  nature  of  their  proofs  of 
genuine  descent. 

The  descendants  of  the  Norman  followers  of 
William,  upstarts  as  they  were  accordinj^j  to 
Thierry  in  his  "  History  of  the  Conquest,"  must 
yield  precedence  in  antiquity  to  the  old  Saxon, 
and  drop  the  "  De,"  which  many  are  so  proud 
to  prefix  to  their  names  with  very  little  claim  to 
the  distinction. 

A  Saxon  landholder  of  those  days,  beinjr 
stripped  of  his  property,  fell  into  obscurity,  and 
was  thus  saved  from  the  fate  of  their  conquer- 
ors, who  suffered  from  the  effects  of  many  revo- 
lutions among  themselves,  as,  I  believe,  that 
few,  if  any  of  the  Norman  chiefs  left  more  than 
their  names  to  their  successors  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries  ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  qual- 
ified to  frive  an  opinion,  not  having  access  to 
reliable  authorities. 

Charles  II.  is  reported  to  have  said  of  an  old 
Saxon  family,  that  they  must  have  been  fools 
or  very  wise  not  to  have  added  to  their  property 
nor  lost  it.  Sassenach. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 


"  God's  Providence  is  mine  Inheri- 
tance."— Everybody  that  has  visited  Ciiester 
must  have  seen  "  God's  Providence  House,"  in 
Water-gate  Street, — one  of  those  cmious  gable- 
fronted,  timber  houses,  for  which  Chester  is  so 
remarkable. 

**  Tradition  avers  that  this  house  was  the  only 
one  in  the  City  that  escaped  the  Plajfuc  which 
ravaged  the  City  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.     In  gratitude  for  that  deliverance,   the 


owner  of  the  House  is  said  to  have  carved  upon 
the  front  these  words  : — 
"  •  1652.      God's  Providence   is  Mine  In- 
heritance.    1652.'"* 

I  remember  being  much  struck  with  this 
quaint  and  interesting,  but  decayed  old  man- 
sion, when  I  first  visited  Chester  in  1851.  As  I 
read  the  beautiful  motto  carved  on  the  cross- 
beam, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possibly 
derived  from  some  old  version  of  tlic  16th 
Psalm,  verse  6  —  "  The  Lord  Himself  is  the 
portion  of  mine  inheritance.  .  .  Thou  shalt 
maintain  my  lot."  But  the  poor  old  House 
no  longer  affords  a  bright  picture  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  as  doubtless  it  once  did  in  its 
palmy  days;  it  can  no  longer  take  up  the  nexl 
verse  and  say — "The  lot  has  fallen  unto  me 
in  a  fair  ground  ;  yea,  I  have  a  iroodly  heri- 
tiigc ;  "  it  now  looks  sordid  and  dejri'aded,  un- 
cared  for,  and  gloomy, — in  a  word.  Disinherited ; 
and  affords  us  a  striking  emblem  of  God's 
ancient  people  Israel,  in  their  present  forlorn 
and  outcast  state.  And  yet  it  was  once  a  stately 
mansion,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  its  orig- 
inal owner  are  still  to  be  seen  carved  on  one  of 
its  beams.  Sic  transit  Gloria  Mundi !  Ichahod! 
The  glory  is  departed!  This  might  be  its  motto 
and  inscription  now. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  old  house  and  its  in- 
scription the  other  day,  by  meeting  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  I3ishop  Burnet's  Sermon, 
preaclied  Jan.  7,  1691,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle : — 

"I  will  say  nothing  of  the  Stem  from  which 
he  spran;j;  that  watered  garden,  watered  with 
the  blessings  and  devv  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  fed 
with  the  best  portions  of  this  life  ;  that  has  pro- 
duced so  many  noble  plants,  and  has  stocked 
the  most  families  in  these  kingdoms,  of  any  in 
our  age ;  which  has  so  signally  felt  the  effects 
of  their  liumble  and  Christian  Motto,  God's 
Providence  is  my  Inheritance." 

When  did  the  Boyle  family  assume  this 
motto  ? — Notes  and  Queries. 

*  From  Mr.  Hughes'  valuable  Handbook  to  Chester, 
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From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
SATIRE  AND  SATIRISTS:  MR.  THACK- 
ERAY.* 

The  two  volumes  we  introduce  are  no 
doubt  well-known  to  our  readers  already, 
through  the  pages  of  The  Comhill  Maga- 
azine.  To  many  of  our  readers  "  The 
Georges  "  may  be  well-known  also  in  its 
original  form  of  lectures,  delivered  with 
great  success  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.  These  volumes  cannot  en- 
hance their  author's  fame.  They  contain 
many  admirable  touches  of  his  peculiar  man- 
ner and  genius.  Mr.  Thackeray  only  needs 
the  addition  of  geniality  to  give  to  him  uni- 
versal acceptance.  He  is  a  severe  censor — 
perhaps  he  deserves  to  be  called  a  cynical 
censor — but  he  often  teaches  noble  and  ele- 
vating lessons  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  multi- 
tudes who  enjoy  his  sketches  of  society,  will 
accept  the  lessons  conveyed  in  the  pages  of 
"  The  Four  Georges."  This  volume,  while 
perhaps  it  scarcely  reaches  the  level  of  the 
lectures  on  "  The  Humorists,"  is  of  the  same 
order.  It  is  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
state  of  English  society  in  several  periods  of 
its  later  history.  It  is  not  history,  but  it  is 
historical  costume ;  and  the  many  who  de- 
light rather  to  realize  historical  life  from  the 
costume  than  to  know  it  from  either  philos- 
ophy or  narrative,  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
most  pleasant  and  healthy  book.  It  has 
very  much  of  that  kind  of  charm  which  is 
so  delightful  in  the  letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole — plenty  of  anecdote  and  epigram,  and 
touches  which  make  the  picture  start  before 
the  eye.  The  book  is  human,  broad,  and 
truthful.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see 
how  heartily  Mr.  Thackeray  stands  by  the 
progress  of  society ;  and  young  men  and 
Christian  men  will  hail  these  as  words 
spoken  in  the  right  direction.  We  venture 
to  think  that  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations would  do  good  to  attempt  to  secure 
and  to  encourage  more  of  that  teaching  on 
their  platforms  belonging  to  the  order  of 
these  lectures.  Here  is  a  picture,  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  our  readers,  of 

«  1.  The  Four  Georges:  Shetches  of  Manners, 
Morals,  Court,  and  Town  Life.'  By  W.  M. 
Thaclveray,  author  of  "Lectures  on 'the  V.n^- 
lish  Humorists,"  etc.,  etc.  Smith  &  El- 
der. 1861. 
2.  Lovel  the  Widower.  Bv  W.  M.  Thackerav, 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  etc.  Smith  & 
Elder.    1861. 


THE  COURT   OF  GEORGE  THE   SECOND. 

*'  I  read  that  Lady  Yarmouth  (my  most 
religious  and  gracious  king's  fiivorite)  sold 
a  bishopric  to  a  clergyman  for  £5,000.  (She 
betted  him  £5,000  that  he  would  not  be 
made  a. bishop,  and  he  lost,  and  paid  her.) 
Was  he  the  only  prelate  of  his  time  led  up 
by  such  hands  for  consecration  ?  As  I  peep 
into  George  II.'s  St.  James's,  I  see  crowds 
of  cassopks  rustling  up  the  back-stairs  of  the 
ladles  of  the  Court ;  stealthy  clergy  slipping 
purses  into  their  laps ;  that  godless  old 
king  yawning  under  his  canopy  in  his  Chapel 
Royal,  as  the  chaplain  before  him  is  discours- 
ing. Discoursing  about  what  ? — about  right- 
eousness and  judgment?  Whilst  the  chap- 
lain is  preaching  the  king  is  chattering  m 
German  almost  as  loud  as  the  preacher  ;  so 
loud  that  the  clergyman — it  may  be  one  Dr. 
Young,  he  who  wrote  Night  Thoughts,  and 
discoursed  on  the  splendors  of  the  stars,  the 
glories  of  heaven,  and  utter  vanities  of  this 
world — actually  burst  out  crying  in  his  pul- 
pit because  the  defender  of  the  faith  and 
dispenser  of  bishoprics  would  not  listen  to 
him  !  No  wonder  that  the  clergy  were  cor- 
rupt and  indifferent  amidst  this  indifference 
and  corruption.  No  wonder  that  sceptics 
multiplied  and  morals  degenerated,  so  far  as 
they  depended  on  the  influence  of  such  a 
king.  No  wonder  that  Whitfield  cried  out 
in  the  wilderness,  that  Wesley  quitted  the 
insulted  temple  to  pray  on  the  hillside.  I- 
look  with  reverence  on  those  men  at  that 
time.  Which  is  the  sublimcr  spectacle — - 
the  good  John  Wesley,  surrounded  by  his 
congregation  of  miners  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
or  the  queen's  chaplains  mumbling  thorugh 
their  morning  office  in  their  ante-room,  un- 
der the  picture  of  the  great  Venus,  with  the 
door  opened  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
where  the  queen  is  dressing,  talking  scandal 
to  Lord  Hervey,  or  uttering  sneers  at  Lady 
Suffolk,  who  is  kneeling  with  the  basin  at 
her  mistress's  side  ?  I  say  I  am  scared  as  I 
look  round  at  this  society — at  this  king,  at 
these  courtiers,  at  these  politicians,  at  these 
bishops — at  this  flaunting  vice  and  levity. 
Whereabouts  in  this  Court  is  the  honest 
man  ?  Where  is  the  pure  person  one  may 
like  ?  The  air  stifles  one  with  its  sickly  per- 
fumes. There  are  some  old-world  follies 
and  some  absurd  ceremonials  about  our 
Court  of  the  present  day,  which  I  laugh  at, 
but  as  an  Englishman,  contrasting  it  with 
the  past,  shall  I  not  acknowledge  the  change 
of  to-day  ?  As  the  mistress  of  St.  James's 
passes  me  now,  I  salute  the  sovereign,  wise, 
moderate,  exemplary  of  life ;  the  good 
mother ;  the  good  wife ;  the  accomplished 
lady ;  the  enlightened  friend  of  art ;  the 
tender  sympathizer  in  her  people's  glories 
and  sorrows." 
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And  here  is  a  portrait  of  a  courtly  cler- 
gyman of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  one  of 
those  men  who  are  the  very  gardeners  and 
arboriculturers  of  infidelity,  as  Mr.  Thack- 
eray evidently  thinks : — 

"  Selwyn  has  a  chaplain  and  parasite,  one 
Dr.  Warner,  than  whom  Plautus,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  or  Hogarth,  never  painted  a  better 
character.  In  letter  after  letter  he  adds 
fresh  strokes  to  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
completes  a  portrait  not  a  little  curious  to 
look  at  now  that  the  man  has  passed  away  ; 
all  the  foul  pleasures  and  gambols  in  which 
he  revelled,  played  out ;  all  the  rouged  faces 
into  which  he  leered,  worms  and  skulls ;  all 
the  fine  gentlemen  whose  shoebuckles  he 
kissed,  laid  in  their  coffins.  This  worthy 
clergyman  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  his  religion,  though,  thank 
heaven,  he  is  not  so  great  a  rogue  as  a  law- 
yer. He  goes  on  Mr.  Selwyn's  errands,  any 
errands,  and  is  proud,  he  says,  to  be  that  gen- 
tleman's proveditor.  He  waits  upon  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury  —  old  Q.  —  and  exchanges 
pretty  stories  with  that  aristocrat.  He  comes 
home  '  after  a  hard  day's  christening,'  as  he 
says,  and  writes  to  his  patron  before  sitting 
down  to  whist  and  partridges  for  supper. 
He  revels  in  the  thoughts  of  ox-cheek  and 
burgundy, — he  is  a  boisterous,  uproarious 
parasite,  licks  his  master's  shoes  with  explo- 
sions of  laughter  and  cunning  smack  and 
gusto,  and  likes  the  taste  of  that  blacking  as 
much  as  the  best  claret  in  old  Q.'s  cellar. 
He  has  Rabelais  and  Horace  at  his  greasy 
fingers'  ends.  He  is  inexpressibly  mean, 
curiously  jolly  ;  kindly  and  good-natured  in 
secret — a  tender-hearted  knave,  not  a  ven- 
omous lick-spittle.  Jesse  says,  that  at  his 
chapel  in  Long  Acre,  '  he  attained  a  consid- 
erable popularity  by  the  pleasing,  manly, 
and  eloquent  style  of  his  delivery.'  Was  in- 
fidelity endemic,  and  corruption  in  the  air  ?  " 

The  writer  reserves  the  full  fruition  of  his 
contempt — the  subject  of  it  does  not  deserve 
or  receive  the  dignity  of  hate  or  scorn — for 
George  IV.  "  Yon  fribble,  dancing  in  lace 
and  spangles."  "  He  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe !  Without  love,  I  can  fancy  no  gen- 
tleman. There  is  no  stronger  satire  on  the 
proud  English  society  of  that  day,  than  that 
they  admired  George."  •*  Here  was  one  who 
never  resisted  any  temptation ;  never  had 
a  desire  but  he  coddled  and  pampered  it; 
if  ever  he  had  any  nerve,  frittered  it 
away  among  cooks,  and  tailors,  and  barbers, 
and  furniture-mongers,  and  opera-dancers." 
"  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  Our  prince 
signalized  his  entrance  into  the  world  by  a 


feat  worthy  of  his  future  life.  Ho  invented 
a  new  shoe-buckle.  It  was  an  inch  long  and 
five  inches  broad,"  "  That  man's  opinions 
about  the  Constitution,  the  India  Bill,  Jus- 
tice to  the  Catholics — about  any  question 
graver  than  the  button  for  a  waistcoat  or 
the  sauce  for  a  partridge — worth  anything !  " 
Here  is  a  portrait,  or  what  may  pass  for 
such,  of  our  recent  royal  Sybarite  and  Eng- 
lish Heliogabalus  more  at  length. 

"  The  sailor  king  who  came  after  George, 
was  a  man :  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  man, 
big,  burly,  loud,  jolly,  cursing,  courageous. 
But  this  George,  what  was  he  ?  I  look 
through  all  his  life,  and  recognize  but  a  bow 
and  a  grin.  I  try  and  take  him  to  pieces, 
and  find  silk  stockings,  padding,  stays,  a 
coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar,  a  star  and 
blue  ribbon,  a  pocket-handkerchief  prodi- 
giously scented,  one  of  Truefitt's  best  nutty 
brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth 
and  a  huge  black  stock,  underwaistcoats, 
more  underwaistcoats,  and  then  nothing.  I 
know  of  no  sentiment  that  he  ever  distinctly 
uttered.  Documents  are  published  under 
his  name,  but  people  wrote  them — private 
letters,  but  people  spelt  them.  He  put  a 
great  George  P.  or  George  R.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  fancied  he  had  written  the 
paper:  some  bookseller's  clerk,  some  poor 
author,  some  man  did  the  work  ;  saw  to  the 
spelling,  cleaned  up  the  slovenly  sentences, 
and  gave  the  lax  maudlin  slip-slop  a  sort  of 
consistency.  He  must  have  had  an  individ- 
uality: the  dancing-master  whom  he  emu- 
lated, nay  surpassed — the  wig-maker  who 
curled  his  toupee  for  him — the  tailor  who 
cut  his  coats,  had  that.  But,  about  George, 
one  can  get  at  nothing  actual.  That  outside, 
I  am  certain,  is  pad  and  tailor's  work  ;  there 
may  be  something  behind,  but  what  ?  We 
cannot  get  at  the  character ;  no  doubt  never 
shall.  Will  men  of  the  future  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  unswathe  and  interpret 
that  royal  old  mummy  ?  I  own  I  once  used 
to  think  it  would  be  good  sport  to  pursue 
him,  fasten  on  him,  and  pull  him  down.  But 
now  I  am  ashamed  to  mount  and  lay  good 
dogs  on,  to  summon  a  full  field,  and  then  to 
hunt  the  poor  game." 

The  following  anecdotes,  too,  are  well 
told,  and  give  a  fine  insight  to  the  royalties 
of  the  monarch.  We  present  them  in  suc- 
cession. 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  AND  THE  RING. 

"  So  is  another  famous  British  institution 
gone  to  decay — the  Ring :  the  noble  practice 
of  British  boxing,  which  in  my  youth  was 
still  almost  flourishing. 
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"  The  prince,  in  his  early  days,  was  a  great 
patron  of  this  national  .^port,  as  his  grand- 
uncle  Culloden  Cumberland  had  been  before 
him ;  but,  being  present  at  a  fight  at  Brighton, 
where  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed,  the 
prince  pensioned  the  boxer's  widow,  and  de- 
clared he  never  would  attend  another  battle. 
'  But,  nevertheless,' — I  read  in  the  noble 
language  of  Pierce  Egan  (whose  smaller 
work  on  Pugilism  I  have  the  honor  to  pos- 
sess),— *  he  thought  it  a  manly  and  decided 
English  feature,  which  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. His  majesty  had  a  drawing  of  the 
sporting  characters  in  the  Fives'  Court 
placed  in  his  boudoir,  to  remind  him  of  his 
former  attachment  and  support  of  true  cour- 
age ;  and  when  any  fight  of  note  occurred 
after  he  was  king,  accounts  of  it  were  read 
to  him  by  his  desire.'  That  gives  one  a 
fine  image  of  a  king  taking  his  recreation ; — 
at  ease  in  a  royal  dressing-gown ;  too  ma- 
jestic to  read  himself,  ordering  the  prime 
minister  to  read  him  accounts  of  battles  : 
how  Cribb  punched  Molyneux's  eye,  or  Jack 
Randall  thrashed  the  Game  Chicken." 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  AND  CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 

"  The  time  came  when  George  TV.  was 
pressed  too  upon  the  Catholic  claims  :  the 
cautious  Peel  had  slipped  over  to  that  side  ; 
the  grim  old  Wellington  had  joined  it ;  and 
Peel  tells  us,  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  at  first  refused  to 
submit ;  whereupon  Peel  and  the  duke  of- 
fered their  resignations,  which  their  gracious 
master  accepted.  He  did  these  two  gentle- 
men the  honor.  Peel  says,  to  kiss  them  both 
when  they  went  away.  (Fancy  old  Arthur's 
grim  countenance  and  eagle  beak  as  the 
monarch  kisses  it !)  When  they  were  gone 
he  sent  after  them,  surrendered,  and  wrote 
to  them  a  letter  begging  them  to  remain  in 
office,  and  allowing  them  to  have  their  way. 
Then  his  majesty  had  a  meeting  with  Eldon, 
which  is  related  at  curious  length  in  the  lat- 
ter's  ♦  Memoirs.'  He  told  Eldon  what  was 
not  true  about  his  interview  with  the  new 
Catholic  converts ;  utterly  misled  the  old  ex- 
chancellor  ;  cried,  whimpered,  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  too.  We  know  old 
Eldon's  own  tears  were  pumped  very  freely. 
Did  these  two  fountains  gush  together  ?  I 
can't  fancy  a  behavior  more  unmanly,  imbe- 
cile, pitiable.  This  a  defender  of  the  faith  ! 
This  a  chief  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  nation  ! 
This  an  inheritor  of  the  courage  of  the 
Georges  !  " 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  these  ex- 
tracts that  we  have  not  estimated  too  highly 
this  pleasant  and  very  healthy  book,  in  which, 


because  the  satirist  lashes  vice  so  heartily, 
the  reader  must  not  suppose  there  is  not, 
therefore,  a  hearty  appreciation  of  truth 
and  virtue, — the  contrasts  of  the  mock  gen- 
tleman and  mock  majesty  with  Reginald 
Heber,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  and 
Cuthbert  Collingwood,  are  affecting  and  ad- 
mirable. Some  of  the  little  glimpses  of 
personal  anecdote  are  very  delightful  —  of 
the  author's  intimacy  with  Miss  Berry,  of  a 
vision  he  once  had  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
No  doubt  the  preparation  of  these  lectures 
was  easy  work  to  the  author,  but  they  are 
lectures  which  could  only  be  prepared  by  a 
man  accustomed  to  higher  aims  and  higher 
work.  The  very  quiet  manner  in  which  the 
writer  indulges,  from  which  the  sins  and 
shames  of  the  Fourth  George  arouse  him, 
contains  many  traits  of  that  firm,  concen- 
trated, and  effective  force  abounding  in  his 
larger  works,  the  combination  of  all  that  is 
stinging  in  sarcasm,  provoking  in  humor 
and  banter,  and  perfect  in  style.  Is  it  desir- 
able to  have  our  eyes  opened  to  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  life  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  be 
enlightened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  incon- 
gruous and  inconsistent  in  human  existence  ? 
Is  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  see  all  the  little 
ways  and  little  tricks  of  little  men,  and  all 
the  same  littlenesses  as  they  exist  in  greater 
men  ?  The  laughable  side  of  life,  the  mor- 
bid, one-sided  development,  the  caricaturing 
spirit  of  stupidity  or  of  falsehood.  Is  not 
this  what  the  wit  of  the  highest  order  and 
the  humorist  have  been  perpetually  engaged 
in  noting  ?  "  This  comes  of  walking  on  the 
earth,"  said  the  Hidalgo  of  Spain  as  he  fell 
on  the  ground.  The  Thackerays  pick  up 
these  developments,  and  they  use  them  to 
some  purpose.  "  A  conservative,"  said 
Douglas  Jerrold,  "  is  a  man  who  will  not 
look  at  the  new  moon  out  of  respect  to  that 
ancient  constitution  the  old  moon."  No, 
we  think  we  shall  not  be  long  disposed  to 
object  to  the  Hogarths  any  more  than  to  the 
Wilkies  in  the  world  of  letters.  These  men, 
whose  eyes  are  open,  behold  in  all  things, 
even  the  very  meanest,  a  moral  analogy,  and 
use  it.  The  little  poker  we  use  by  our  fam- 
ily fireside  is  not  a  dignified  article,  but 
Douglas  Jerrold,  as  he  sees  the  two  by  the 
fire,  the  poker  for  use  and  the  poker  for 
show,  sees  with  his  shrewd  eye  a  likeness  to 
the  two  orders  of  society,  and  he  says  in  his 
sharp,  caustic  way,  "  Be  a  bright  poker,  my 
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boy,  not  black,  not  begrimed  or  soiled,  but 
standing  by  the  fire  doing  nothing." 

It  is  very  long  now  since  the  world  com- 
menced its  lessons  in  satire.  To  cure  a  folly 
satirize  it,  has  long  been  a  standing  receipt 
in  social  usage,  and  it  pleads  the  sanction  of 
some  very  venerable  and  classical  names. 
Wrath  revealing  itself  by  laughter  is  a  strange 
spectacle,  but  it  has  not  been  an  uncommon 
one  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  and 
literature.  Men  whose  spirits  have  been 
possionately  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
world's  disarray,  have  often  been  stirred  to 
a  speech  which  has  shivered  itself  out  in  a 
thousand  mirth-provoking  images,  even  as 
the  expression  of  the  human  face  in  the  deep- 
est humor  is  the  nearest  we  know  to  its  re- 
semblance when  smitten  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Wrath  revealed  itself  by  laughter  in  the 
pages  of  old  Aristophanes,  in  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs  on  the  lake,  in  the  basket  in 
which  Socrates  was  elevated  before  the  eyes 
of  the  auditors  of  the  Athenic  theatre.  And 
that  laughter  of  the  old  Grecian  comedian 
shows  us,  too,  that  frequently  the  laughter 
in  which  men  may  iudulge  results  not  from 
the  highest  wisdom ;  or  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
wisdom  born  of  hate  and  contempt.  How 
superciliously  he  looks  upon  and  grunts  and 
croaks  at  the  words  and  abstractions  of  the 
Grecian  sage,  the  wisest  and  the  highest  of 
his  country,  the  greatest  of  his  time.  How 
poorly  shows  the  laughter  of  the  comic  poet 
beside  the  repose  of  the  philosopher.  Wrath 
revealed  itself  by  laughter  in  the  pages  of 
old  Rabelais.  The  less  we  say  the  better 
every  way  about  that  same  great  apostle  of 
truth  and  filthiness.  But  there  is,  it  should 
seem,  no  doubt  that  in  all  those  grotesque 
and  abnormal  creations  he  was  striking  at 
the  immense  and  colossal  sins  and  shames 
of  his  age.  To  him  must  have  been  ever 
present  the  sad  sight  of  a  disjointed  world, 
of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  on  the  rack 
of  time,  of  the  motley  medley  of  kings  and 
priests  and  popes  and  statesmen,  until  the 
whole  became  at  once  concrete  and  abstract 
to  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  howl  of  savage, 
and  yet  not  uninstructive  laughter,  which 
has  echoed  from  his  day  to  ours. 

Contempt  also  reveals  itself  hy  laughter ; 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  incongruity  is  felt 
to  be  powerful  and  colossal  above  us — a  tre- 
mendous engine  threatening  to  crush  us,  our 


revenge  and  laughter  seeks  their  adequate 
expression  in  tcrath.  For,  as  we  said,  wrath 
can  laugh — a  savage  grin — a  pasquinade — 
a  torrent  or  a  storm  of  sad  merriment  secret- 
ing itself  behind  the  gay  curtains  of  Gargan- 
tuan and  Panurgic  fancy  ;  even  as  we  hear 
the  thunders  —  the  mimic  thunders — and 
watch  the  mimic  lightnings  which  may  roll 
or  gleam  to  our  ears  or  eyes  from  behind 
the  painted  scene  of  the  theatre.  But  when 
the  thing  is  beneath  us,  when  that  which 
provokes  our  ire  provokes  also  our  contempt 
— when  the  fly  on  the  chariot- wheel  will  say, 
"  What  a  dust  I  kick  up  !  "  or  when  the 
gnat  will  apologise  to  the  elephant  for  add- 
ing so  materially  to  his  burden  by  riding 
on  his  ear-— when  little  men  strut  across  the 
stage  dressed  in  stage  properties,  but  insist- 
ing on  it  that  they  are  not  mimic  but  real 
sovereigns — then,  instead  of  wrath,  the  feel- 
ing is  contempt.  And  no  writer  we  know 
of  so  much  as  Thackeray  justifies  the  defini- 
tion of  laughter  given  by  Hobbes — that  it 
is  self-satisfied  contempt.  Indeed,  there  is 
much  in  all  laughter  to  justify  that  opinion. 
All  our  great  humorists  seem  to  indulge  in 
the  same  complacent  sneer  at  human  infirm- 
ity— the  same  self-pluming  gratification  at 
their  neighbors'  sins.  But  Mr.  Thackeray 
especially  seems  to  afiect  the  Cambyses  vein. 
He  never  goes  ofi"  in  raptures.  You  never 
catch  him  in  a  passion.  There  is  nothing 
about  him  that  looks  as  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  infirmities  of  mankind.  He  cannot 
even  afibrd  to  curl  his  lip  into  a  sneer.  He 
does  not  even  indulge  in  laughter:  it  is 
ludicrous  contempt,  and  nothing  more.  He 
is  so  well  behaved ;  he  always  puts  on  white 
kid  gloves  when  he  is  about  to  take  in  hand 
the  scourge  for  some  poor  unfortunate.  He 
calls  you  a  disreputable  rascal,  and  accom- 
panies the  smart  characterization  by  an  oath ; 
but  then  he  most  gracefully  begs  your  par- 
don for  apparent  impetuosity.  He  delivers 
you  a  challenge ;  he  declares  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  blowing  your  brains  out ;  but 
then  he  folds  the  challenge  in  best  scented 
and  rose-pink  paper,  and  delivers  it  with  a 
bow.  He  stands  devotedly  by  the  proprie- 
ties of  life.  One  sees  plainly  enough  that 
he  is  always  laughing  at  us,  but  he  never 
violates  the  order  of  good  society. 

Will  any  reader  tell  us  he  has  ever  been 
greatly  bettered  by  the  reading  of  any  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  books  ?    There  is  very  lit- 
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tie  imitable  goodness  in  them.  He  paints 
us  pictures,  and  men  too,  near  our  own  level ; 
and  we  know  well  that  that  results,  as  a 
great  teacher  (himself  an  illustration  of  it) 
has  said,  in  reducing  us  beneath  our  level. 
Men  must  be  painted  better  than  they  are, 
if  we  expect  them  to  feel  as  they  should  feel. 
Thackeray  never  idealizes,  never  rises  be- 
yond the  level  of  routine  society  or  routine 
morality.  In  reading,  we  never  have  occa- 
sion to  look  up.  There  is  nothing  above  us. 
There  is  nothing  to  worship.  Thackeray 
sees  a  humorous,  a  satiric  side  to  all  things. 
This  constitutes  the  defect,  and  the  un- 
healthy aspect  of  all  his  smaller  works,  and 
it  is  the  cause  of  all  that  indifference  which 
spreads  like  a  mist  over  all  his  larger  works. 
He  turns  all  things  into  satire.  He  laughs 
at  everybody  and  everything.  All  books, 
men,  societies,  are  the  subjects  of  fun.  This 
is  not  healthy.  In  all  his  minor  writings 
certainly  you  breathe  nothing  but  nitric 
oxide,  and  it  is  not  the  atmosphere  to  inflate 
healthily  human  lungs.  To  see  wherever 
the  eye  rests  some  grotesque  and  sneering 
countenance — to  knovv  or  to  imagine  that 
all  things  minister  only  to  ludicrous  pur- 
poses ; — this  is  not  the  best  picture  gallery 
— this  is  not  likely  to  give  noble  purpose 
and  aim  and  intention  to  life.  Laughter 
should  be  the  dessert,  not  the  dinner.  It 
should  be  the  luxury  of  life,  not  its  necessity. 
We  should  drink  it  as  sparingly  as  cham- 
pagne, not  as  regularly  as  water.  Laughter 
is  capital  taken  as  a  tonic,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  aliment.  It  will  admirably  rouse  at- 
tention, but  then  it  will  also  pall  attention. 
It  is  good  for  an  occasion,  it  is  evil  for  a 
continuance.  Perhaps  in  his  affecting  story 
of  Colonel  Snobley  we  are  to  perceive  some- 
thing of  his  own  style  of  warfare : — 

""When  I  was  taking  the  waters  at  Bag- 
nigge  Wells,  and  living  at  tho  Imperial  Ho- 
tel there,  there  used  to  sit  opposite  mc  at 
breakfast,  for  a  short  time,  a  Snob  so  insuf- 
ferable that  I  felt  I  should  never  got  any 
benefit  of  iho  waters  so  long  as  ho  remained. 
His  name  was  Lioutenant-Colonel  Snobley, 
of  a  certain  dragoon  regiment.  He  wore 
japanned  boots  and  raoustachios  ;  ho  lisped, 
drawled,  and  left  tho  *'  r's  "  out  of  his  words ; 
he  was  always  flourishing  about,  and  smooth- 
ing his  lacquered  whiskers  with  a  hugo  flam- 
ing bandanna,  that  filled  tho  room  with  an 
odor  of  musk  so  stifling  that  I  dotermincd 
to  do  battle  with  that  Snob,  and  that  either 


he  or  I  should  quit  the  Inn.  I  first  began 
harmless  conversations  with  him ;  frighten- 
ing him  exceedingly,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  when  so  attacked,  and  had  never 
the  slightest  notion  that  anybody  would  take 
such  a  liberty  with  him  as  to  speak  first ; 
then  I  handed  him  the  paper  ;  then,  as  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  these  advances,  I 
used  to  look  him  in  the  face  steadily,  and — 
and  use  my  fork  in  the  light  of  a  toothpick. 
After  two  mornings  of  this  practice,  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  fairly  quitted  the  place. 
"  Should  the  Colonel  see  this,  will  he 
remember  the  Gent,  who  asked  him  if  he 
thought  Publicoaler  was  a  fine  writer,  and 
drove  him  from  the  Hotel  with  a  four- 
pronged  fork  ?  " 

Thackeray  is  a  cynic  certainly,  but  not  of 
the  order  of  Timon.  He  docs  not  bark  or 
growl  or  bite.  He  walks  through  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  and  sniffs  contemptuously.  He  is 
scarcely  the  kind  of  cynic  the  apostle  had  in 
view  when  he  said,  "  Beware  of  dogs  ; ''  and 
indeed  there  is  far  less  of  the  cynical  temper 
in  his  later  productions.  Still  the  same  air 
of  cool,  self-satisfied  contempt  is  here  in  the 
volume  lying  before  us.  "  Lovel  the  Wid- 
ower "  is  a  little  portrait  of 

A  MUFF. 

"The  principal  personage  you  may  very 
likely  think  to  be  no  better  than  a  muff. 
But  is  many  a  respectable  man  of  our  ac- 
quaintance much  better  ?  and  do  muffs  know 
that  they  are  what  they  are,  or  knowing  it, 
are  they  unhappy?  Do  girls  decline  to 
marry  one  if  ho  is  rich  ?  Do  we  refuse  to 
dine  with  one  ?  I  listened  to  one  at  church 
last  Sunday,  with  all  tho  women  crying  and 
sobbing ;  and  O  dear  me  !  how  finely  ho 
preached  !  Don't  we  give  him  great  credit 
for  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  ?  Don't  we  give  him  important 
commands  in  the  army  ?  Can  you,  or  can 
you  not,  point  out  one  who  has  been  made 
a  peer  ?  Doesn't  your  wife  call  one  in  the 
moment  any  of  the  children  are  ill  ?  Don't 
we  read  his  dear  poems,  or  even  novels  ? 
Yes  ;  perhaps  even  this  one  is  read  and 
written  by — Well  ?  Quid  7'ides  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  I  am  painting  a  portrait  which 
hangs  before  me  every  morning  in  tho  look- 
ing-glass when  I  am  shaving  ?  Aprds?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  suppose  that  I  have  not 
infirmities  like  my  neighbors  ?  Am  I  weak  ? 
It  is  notorious  to  all  my  friends  there  is  a 
certain  dish  I  can't  resist ;  no,  not  if  I  have 
already  eaten  twice  too  much  at  dinner.  So, 
dear  sir,  or  madam,  have  ijou  your  weakness 
— your  irresistible  dish  of  temptation  ?  (or 
if  you  don't  know  it,  your  friends  do)." 
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The  whole  of  the  volume  of  "  The  Book 
of  Snobs "  is  a  series  of  these  cynical 
sketches.     "Witness,  for  instance,  the 

TRAGEDY   OF   THE   SILVER  FORK. 

"  For  instance  :  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
committed  before  me  an  act  as  atrocious  as 
that  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  last  chap- 
ter as  performed  by  me  for  the  purpose  of 
disgusting  Colonel  Snobley,  viz.,  the  using 
the  fork  in  the  guise  of  a  toothpick.  I  once, 
I  say,  knew  a  man  who,  dining  in  my  com- 
pany at  the  Europa  coffee-house  (opposite 
the  Grand  Opera,  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  only  decent  place  for  dining  at  Naples), 
ate  peas  with  the  assistance  of  his  knife. 
He  was  a  person  with  whose  society  I  was 
greatly  pleased  at  first — indeed,  we  had  met 
in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  were 
subsequently  robbed  and  held  to  ransom  by 
brigands  in  Calabria,  which  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose — a  man  of  great  powers,  excellent 
heart,  and  varied  information  ;  but  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  with  a  dish  of  peas, 
and  liis  conduct  in  regard  to  them  caused  me 
the  deepest  pain. 

"After  having  seen  him  thus  publicly  com- 
port himself,  but  one  course  was  open  to 
me — to  cut  his  acquaintance.  I  commis- 
sioned a  mutual  friend  (the  Honorable  Poly 
Anthus)  to  break  the  matter  to  this  gentle- 
man as  delicately  as  possible,  and  to  say 
that  painful  circumstances — in  no  wise  af- 
fecting Mr.  Marrowfat's  honor,  or  my  esteem 
for  him — had  occurred,  which  obliged  me  to 
forego  my  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  met,  and  gave  each  other  the  cut 
direct  that  night  at  the  Duchess  of  Monte 
Fiasco's  ball. 

"Everybody  at  Naples  remarked  the 
separation  of  the  Damon  and  Pythias — in- 
deed. Marrowfat  had  saved  my  life  more 
than  once— but,  as  an  English  gentleman, 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  .  .  . 

"  The  cause  of  my  quarrel  with  Marrowfat 
I  never  breathed  to  mortal  soul  for  four 
years.  We  met  in  the  halls  of  the  aristoc- 
racy— our  friends  and  relatives.  We  jostled 
each  other  in  the  dance  or  at  the  board  ;  but 
the  estrangement  continued,  and  seemed 
irrevocable,  until  the  fourth  of  June,  last 
year. 

"We  met  at  Sir  George  Golloper's.  We 
were  placed,  he  on  the  right,  your  humble 
servant  on  the  left  of  the  admirable  Lady  G. 
Peas  formed  part  of  the  banquet — ducks  and 
green  peas.  I  trembled  as  I  saw  Marrowfat 
helped,  and  turned  away  sickening,  lest  I 
should  behold  the  weapon  darting  down  his 
horrid  jaws. 

"  What  was  my  astonishment,  what  my 
delight,  when  I  saw  him  use  his  fork  like 


any  other  Christian  !  He  did  not  administer 
the  cold  steel  once.  Old  times  rushed  back 
upon  me — the  remembrance  of  old  services 
— his  rescuing  me  from  the  brigands — his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  affair  with  the  Countess 
Dei  Spinachi — his  lending  me  the  £1,700. 
I  almost  burst  into  tears  with  joy,  my  voice 
trembled  with  emotion.  *  George,  my  boy ! ' 
I  exclaimed,  *  George  Marrowfat,  my  dear 
fellow  !  a  glass  of  wine  ! ' 

"Blushing  —  deeply  moved  —  almost  as 
tremulous  as  I  was  myself,  George  answered, 
*  Franks  shall  it  he  Hock  or  Madeira  ?  '  I 
could  have  hugged  him  to  my  heart  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  company.  Little  did 
Lady  Golloper  know  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  emotion  which  sent  the  duckling  I  was 
carving  into  her  ladyship's  pink  satin  lap. 
The  most  good-natured  of  women  pardoned 
the  error,  and  the  butler  removed  the  bird. 

"  We  have  been  the  closest  friends  ever 
since,  nor,  of  course,  has  George  repeated 
his  odious  habit.  He  acquired  it  at  a  coun- 
try school,  where  they  cultivated  peas,  and 
only  used  two-pronged  forks ;  and  it  was 
only  by  living  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
usage  of  the  four-prong  is  general,  that  he 
lost  the  horrible  custom. 

"  In  this  point — and  in  this  only — I  con- 
fess myself  a  member  of  the  Silver  Fork 
School,  and  if  this  tale  hut  induce  one  of  my 
readers  to  pause,  to  examine  in  his  own  mind, 
solemnly,  and  ask,  '  Do  or  do  I  not  eat  peas 
with  a  Jmife  ?  ' — to  see  the  ruin  which  may 
fall  upon  himself  hy  continuing  the  pjractice, 
or  his  family  hy  heholding  the  example,  these 
lines  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
And  now,  whatever  other  authors  may  be 
who  contribute  to  this  miscellany,  I  flatter 
myself  it  will  be  allowed  that  /,  at  least,  am 
a  moral  man. 

"  By  the  way,  as  some  readers  are  dull  of 
comprehension,  I  may  as  well  say  what  the 
moral  of  this  history  is.  The  moral  is  this 
— Society  having  ordained  certain  customs, 
men  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  society, 
and  conform  to  its  harmless  orders." 

This  coolness  and  audacity  of  our  writer 
constitutes  with  many  the  attraction  of  his 
style.  He  is  eminently  the  censor  of  our 
times  and  our  age — a  well-behaved  and  well- 
dressed  Diogenes  of  letters  ;  but  he  always 
produces  the  feeling  that  his  eye,  and  per- 
haps his  eye-glass,  are  awkwardly  and  sus- 
piciously fixed  upon  us.  Professed  satirist 
as  he  is,  we  believe  no  satirist  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  has  used  his  powers  so 
well  and  innocently.  We  may  demur  to 
many  of  his  views  of  human  life  ;  but  who 
does  not  admire  the  thoroughness  with  whicl^ 
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he  lays  bare  the  vices  and  sins  of  modern 
society  ? 

Thackeray  is  the  genius  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 
In  this  he  is  very  linHke  his  great  ancestor 
Fielding.  All  that  he  seems  to  know  really 
of  life  is  a  kind  of  high  life,  and  if  low  life, 
only  as  it  has  a  relation  to  high  life.  He 
seldom  steps  from  the  houses  of  the  great ; 
perhaps  if  he  did  he  would  believe  more  in 
human  reality.  But  he  does  not  see  any- 
thing out  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  Great  Gaunt 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Stein, 
is  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  so  is  the  residence  of 
old  Osborne,  in  Russell  Square,  and  so  is 
the  crowded  house  of  Mrs.  Eawdon  Craw- 
ley; the  old  Earl  of  Bareacres,  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  Sen.,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Jun. ; 
the  vanity  of  the  coarse  old  miser,  and  of 
the  weak  and  Empty  Pharisee,  and  "  The 
Book  of  Snobs  "  is  a  treatise  on  the  moral- 
ity of  Vanity  Fair.  "  Pendennis  "  is  Vanity 
Fair,  and  the  "  Newcomes  "  more  truly  so, 
— vanity  of  vanities,  this  is  his  constant  cry ; 
he  is  the  painter  of  Vanity  Fair.  How  little 
of  nature  ;  no  raptures  does  he  indulge  in, 
either  on  nature  or  on  art.  No  writer  so  re- 
minds one  of  the  council  of  the  old  Master 
**  Never  admire  " — 

"  Propre  res  est  una, 
Solaque,  quie  possit  fascereet  servare  bcatum," 

Here  in  these  books  you  see  no  great  pas- 
sions ;  no,  their  greatness  consists  in  their 
lying  so  near  to  our  own  most  ordinary  level. 
Here  are  no  great  questions;  few  great 
events,  and  those  frequently  made  to  look 
mean ; — no  great  persons,  it  is  just  Vanity 
Fair.  Love,  the  great  event  of  life,  is  Van- 
ity Fair  too.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  history  of 
Amelia,  the  poor  victim  of  an  affection  fast- 
ened on  a  shapeless  shadow  ;  or  of  Penden- 
nis, the  enamored  of  an  empty  actress; 
while  Laura  and  Dobbin  look  like  the  vic- 
tims of  Vanity  Fair  ?  Trade  is  Vanity  Fair. 
Poor  old  Sedley  and  coarse  old  Osborne  are 
both  made  to  tell  this  truth,  the  one  in  dis- 
appointed pride,  the  other  in  disappointed 
hopes ;  this  also  is  vanity.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  Thackeray's  stories,  the  only  one 
which  can  be  called  beautiful,  is  "  Esmond," 
full  of  tender  and  touching  things  and  scenes, 
in  which  also  we  are  brought  near  to  pleas- 
ant glimpses  of  country  life.  An  honest, 
noble  book ;  but  with  its  sad  pictures  of 
disappointment,   of   domestic   misery,   and 
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fading  hopes,  or  hopes  realized  only  in  the 
withered  leaf.     We  say  this  also  is  vanity. 

But  the  views  of  life  to  be  true  and  healthy 
must  be  circular,  inclusive.  A  view  of  life 
and  character  may  be  very  real  so  far  as  it 
goes.  A  piece  of  coal  is  very  real,  but  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  nature  of  gold,  still 
less  does  it  illustrate  the  shape  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  world.  The  study  of  a  nettle 
is  very  good,  and  as  we  pluck  or  gather  it 
with  some  care,  and  it  lies  on  our  study 
table,  it  is  very  curious  and  interesting ;  but 
it  does  not  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  oak, 
still  less  does  it  illustrate  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  it  is 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  especially  the 
world  of  fiction.  Characters  true  and  most 
real  in  themselves  do  not  illustrate  other 
characters  ;  and  if  the  painter  only  gives 
to  us  a  hint  of  that  which  he  has  desired  and 
delighted  to  observe  and  to  paint,  excluding 
all  regard  to  other  portraits  and  impressions, 
why  it  must  follow  that  all  other  eulogies  on 
the  author's  reality  do  not  amount  to  an 
eulogy  on  his  universality  and  the  justice  of 
his  impressions.  Thackeray  we  hold  to  be 
an  eminently  real  writer.  His  knowledge  of 
the  character  he  determines  to  depict  is  al- 
most profound.  He  is  most  actual  in  his 
delineations,  but  his  range  is  circumscribed. 
The  life  he  beholds  and  inspects  is  of  course 
the  life  he  has  led  and  seen.  His  pictures 
are  as  real  as  any  house  in  Fleet  Street,  the 
Piccadilly,  and  Strand;  but  we  will  not, 
therefore,  say  "  Such  is  Life."  The  cottage 
in  the  glen,  the  houses  of  the  village  are  just 
as  real ;  but  he  has  no  disposition  to  see 
them,  or  if  he  sees  them,  it  is  through  the 
spectacles  purchased  in  Regent  Street.  We 
must  not  confound,  we  say,  reality  with  uni- 
versality, and  suppose  because  we  are  ad- 
miring a  specimen  of  the  dragon  fly,  that  we 
are,  therefore,  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
being  as  a  bird  of  paradise  or  a  humming 
bird.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Thackeray  are  constantly  falling  into 
this  error,  and  confounding  truth  of  detail 
with  truth  of  doctrine. 

The  pathos  of  Thackeray  is  like  all  else  he 
touches  or  writes  ;  it  is  fine — it  is  mournful, 
but  it  is  full  of  mourning,  over,  human  for- 
getfulness  and  faithlessness,  we  have  fre- 
quently the  most  true  and  amiable  sentiments, 
but  they  are  ever  the  same  perpetually  re- 
curring elegies  on  human  truth  and  reality. 
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Mingled  with  every  grief,  he  sees  the  bitter 
one  of  selfishness — the  sorrow  would  not 
move  by  itself,  it  is  born  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  mourner.  Has  he  a  thought 
that  a  deep,  fervid,  and  unselfish  sincerity 
may  be  the  central  spring  and  fountain  of 
many  tears  ?  or  does  he  submit  human  tears 
to  trial  in  the  hard  alembic  of  his  own  mind, 
and  console  himself  for  the  grief  he  cannot 
but  perceive  by  finding  that  a  tear  is  com- 
posed of  so  many  grains  of  sympathy,  with 
so  many  scruples  of  disappointed  self-will, 
and  so  many  scruples  of  disappointed  self- 
love  ?  Does  he  behold  anything  in  a  tear 
holier  than  this  ?  Perhaps  it  is  also  very 
clear  that  he  does  not  think  so  much  of  tears ; 
are  they  to  him  the  best  proofs  of  the  dignity 
of  our  race  ?  or  may  a  man  get  through  the 
world  without  shedding  any  of  them,  and  so 
be  the  best  representative  of  true  chivalry  and 
knighthood — hard  and  bright  as  steel  ?  We 
will  not  now  say  that  it  is  so  wdth  our  au- 
thor ;  we  believe  we  have  perceived  a  grow- 
ing gentleness  and  sympathy  in  his  writings 
— a  growing  geniality  ;  he  does  not  add  to 
the  great  illustrations  of  his  power — nothing 
adds  to  the  conception  of  that  as  given  to  us 
in  **  Vanity  Fair  ;  "  but  even  there  we  have 
illustrations  of  pathos  of  the  highest  order. 
We  have  often  thought  of  the  following  as 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  effective  pieces 
of  writing  in  our  literature  : — 

IN  WHICH  TWO   LIGHTS  ARE   PUT   OUT. 

"  There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of 
decorous  pleasures  and  solemn  gayeties  in 
which  Mr.  Jos.  Sedley's  family  indulged,  was 
interrupted  by  an  event  which  ha])pens  in 
most  bourses.  As  you  ascend  the  staircase 
of  your  house  fiom  the  drawing  towards  the 
bed-room  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a 
little  arch  in  the  wall  right  before  you,  which 
at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair  which  leads 
from  the  second  story  to  the  third  (where  the 
nursery  and  servants'  chambers  commonly 
are)  and  serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility, 
of  which  the  undertaker's  men  can  give  you 
a  notion.  They  rest  the  coffins  upon  that 
arch,  or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tenant 
slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 

"  That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London 
house,  looking  up  and  down  the  well  of  the 
staircase,  and  commanding  the  main  thor- 
oughfare by  which  the  inhabitants  are  pass- 
ing ;  by  which  cook  lurks  down  before  day- 
light to  scour  her  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen  ;  by  which  young  master  stealthily 
ascends,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall,  and 


let  himself  in  after  dawn  from  a  jolly  night 
at  the  Club  ;  down  which  miss  comes  rustling 
in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins,  bril- 
liant and  beautiful,  and  prepared  for  conquest 
and  the  ball ;  or  master  Tommy  slides,  pre- 
ferring the  banisters  for  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance, and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair ; 
down  which  the  mother  is  fondly  carried 
smiling  in  her  strong  husband's  arms,  as  he 
steps  steadily  step  by  step,  and  followed  by 
the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day  when  the  med- 
ical man  has  projiounced  that  the  charming 
patient  may  go  down-stairs  ;  up  which  John 
lurks  to  bed,  yawning  with  a  sputtering  tal- 
low candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise 
the  boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  pas- 
sages ; — that  stair,  up  or  down  which  babies 
are  carried,  old  people  are  helped,  guests  are 
marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to 
the  christening,  the  doctor  to  the  sick-room, 
and  the  undertaker's  men  to  the  upper  floor 
— what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and  Van- 
ity it  is — that  arch  and  stair — if  you  choose 
to  consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking 
up  and  down  the  well !  The  doctor  will  come 
up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time  there,  my  friend 
in  motley.  The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the 
curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice — and  then 
she  will  fling  open  the  windows  for  a  little, 
and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they  will  pull  down 
all  the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in 
the  back  rooms — then  they  will  send  for  the 
lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  etc. — Your 
comedy  and  mine  will  have  been  played  then, 
and  we  shall  be  removed,  O  how  far,  from 
the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and  the  post- 
ure-making. If  we  are  gentlefolks  they  will 
put  hatchments  over  our  late  domicile,  with 
gilt  cherubim,  and  mottoes  stating  that  there 
is  *  Quiet  in  Heaven.'  Your  son  will  new 
furnljh  the  house,  or  perhaps  let  it,  and  go 
into  a  more  modern  quarter ;  your  name  v/ill 
be  among  the  *  Members  Deceased,'  in  the 
lists  of  your  clubs  next  year.  However  much 
you  may  be  mourned,  your  widow  will  like 
to  have  her  weeds  neatly  made — the  cook 
will  send  or  come  up  to  ask  about  dinner — 
the  survivors  will  soon  bear  to  look  at  your 
picture  over  the  mantel-piece,  which  v.ill 
presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor, 
to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who 
reigns. 

"  Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and 
passionately  deplored  ?  Those  who  love  the 
survivors  the  least,  I  believe.  The  death  of 
a  child  occasions  a  passion  of  g}'iof  and  fran- 
tic tears,  such  as  your  end,  brother  reader, 
will  never  inspire.  The  death  of  an  infant 
which  scarce  knew  you,  which  a  week's  ab- 
sence from  you  would  have  caused  to  forget 
you,  will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss 
of  your  closest  friend,  or  your  first-born  son 
— a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with  children 
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of  his  own.  We  may  be  harsh  and  stern 
with  Judah  and  Simeon — our  love  and  pity 
gushes  out  for  Benjamin,  the  little  one.  And 
if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be 
or  shall  be — old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor — 
you  may  one  day  be  thinking  for  yourself — 
*  These  people  are  very  good  round  about 
me  ;  but  they  wont  grieve  too  much  when  I 
am  gone.  I  am  very  rich,  and  they  want 
my  inheritance — or  very  poor,  and  they  are 
tired  of  supporting  me.' 

"  The  period  of  mourning  for  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley's  death  was  only  just  concluded,  and  Jos 
scarcely  had  had  time  to  cast  ofi*  his  black 
and  appear  in  the  splendid  waistcoats  which 
he  loved,  when  it  became  evident  to  those 
about  Mr.  Sedley  that  another  event  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  old  man  was  about  to  go 
seek  for  his  wife  in  the  dark  land  whither  she 
had  preceded  him." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Perhaps  as  he  was  lying  awake  then,  his 
life  may  have  passed  before  him — his  early 
hopeful  struggles,  his  manly  successes  and 
prosperity,  his  downfall  in  his  declining 
years,  and  his  present  helpless  condition — 
no  chance  of  revenge  against  Fortune,  which 
had  had  the  better  of  him — neither  name  nor 
money  to  bequeath — a  spent-out,  bootless 
life  of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  the 
end  here  !  Which,  I  wonder,  brother  reader, 
is  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosperous  and  fa- 
mous, or  poor  and  disappointed  ?  To  have, 
and  to  be  forced  to  yield  ;  or  to  sink  out  of 
life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game  ?  That 
must  be  a  strange  feeling  when  a  day  of  our 
life  comes  and  we  say,  '  To-morrow,  success 
or  failure  wont  matter  much :  and  the  sun 
will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  go 
to  their  work  or  their  pleasure  as  usual,  but 
I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil.' 

"  So  there  came  one  morning  and  sunrise, 
when  all  the  world  got  up  and  set  about  its 
various  works  and  pleasures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  old  Joseph  Sedley,  who  was  not  to 
fight  with  fortune,  or  to  hope  or  scheme  any 
more :  but  to  go  and  take  up  a  quiet  and  ut- 
terly unknown  residence  in  a  churchyard  at 
Brompton  by  the  side  of  his  old  wife. 

"  Major  Dobbin,  Jos,  and  Georgey  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave,  in  a  black 
cloth  coach.  Jos  came  on  purpose  from  the 
Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  whither  he  re- 
treated after  the  deplorable  event.  He  did 
not  care  to  remain  in  the  house,  with  the  — 
under  the  circumstances,  you   understand. 
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But  Emmy  staid  and  did  her  duty  as  usuaL 
She  was  bowed  down  by  no  especial  grief, 
and  rather  solemn  than  sorrowful.  She 
prayed  that  her  own  end  might  be  as  calm 
and  painless,  and  thought  with  trust  and 
reverence  of  the  words  which  she  had  heard 
from  her  father  during  his  illness,  indicative 
of  his  faith,  his  resignation,  and  his  future 
hope. 

*'  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  better  end- 
ing of  the  two,  after  all.  Suppose  you  are 
particularly  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  say  on 
that  last  day,  *  I  am  very  rich ;  I  am  tolera- 
bly well  known  ;  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
the  best  society,  and,  thank  Heaven,  come 
of  a  most  respectable  family.  I  have  served 
my  King  and  country  with  honor.  I  was  iu 
Parliament  for  several  years,  where,  I  may 
say,  my  speeches  were  listened  to,  and  pretty 
well  received.  I  don't  owe  any  man  a  shil- 
ling :  on  the  contrary,  I  lent  my  old  college 
friend.  Jack  Lazarus,  fifty  pounds,  for  which 
my  executors  will  not  press  him.  I  leave 
my  daughters  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a- 
piece — very  good  portions  for  girls :  I  be- 
queath my  plate  and  furniture,  my  house  in 
Baker  Street,  with  a  handsome  jointure,  to 
my  widow  for  her  life;  and  my  landed  prop- 
erty, besides  money  in  the  funds,  and  my 
cellar  of  well-selected  wine  in  Baker  Street, 
to  my  son.  I  leave  twenty  pounds  a  year  to 
my  valet ;  and  I  defy  any  man  after  I  am 
gone  to  find  anything  against  my  character.' 
Or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  your  swan 
sings  quite  a  different  sort  of  dirge,  and  you 
say,  *  I  am  a  poor,  blighted,  disappointed 
old  fellow,  and  have  made  an  utter  failure 
through  life.  I  was  not  endowed  either 
with  brains  or  with  good  fortune  :  and  con- 
fess that  I  have  committed  a  hundred  mis- 
takes and  blunders.  I  own  to  having  for- 
gotten my  duty  many  a  time.  I  can't  pay 
what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bed  I  lie  utterly 
helpless  and  humble  ;  and  I  pray  forgiveness 
for  my  weakness,  and  throw  myself  with  a 
contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine 
Mercy.'  Which  of  these  two  speeches, 
think  you,  would  be  the  best  oration  for 
your  own  funeral?  Old  Sedley  made  the 
last ;  and  in  that  humble  frame  of  mind,  and 
holding  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  life 
and  disappointment  and  vanity  sank  away 
from  under  him." 

This  is  perfectly  beautiful  and  true,  and 
good  ;  would  that  our  author  would  give  to 
us  more  scenes  and  soliloquies  like  it ! 
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LULLABY. 


BY  E.  JEFFERSON  CUTLER. 


Now  the  twilight  shadows  flit ; 
Now  the  evening  lamp  is  lit ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Little  head  on  mother's  arm, 
She  wiil  keep  him  safe  from  harm — 
Keep  him  safe  and  fold  him  warm  ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

Baby's  fjither,  far  away, 
Thinks  of  him  at  shut  of  day  ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 
He  must  guard  the  sleeping  camp, 
Hearkening,  in  the  cold  and  damp, 
For  the  foeman's  stealthy  tramp  ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

He  can  hear  the  lullaby, 
He  can  see  the  laughing  eye ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
And  lis  knows,  though  we  are  dumb 
How  wo  long  to  have  him  come 
Back  to  baby,  mother,  home ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

Now  the  eyes  are  closing  up  ; 
Let  their  little  curtains  drop ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Softly  on  his  father's  bed 
Mother  lays  her  baby's  head  ; 
There,  until  the  night  be  fled, 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 

God,  who  driest  the  widow's  tears, 
God  who  calmest  the  orphan's  fears. 

Guard  baby's  sleep ! 
Shield  the  father  in  the  fray  ; 
Help  the  mother  wait  and  pray ; 
Keep  us  all,  by  night  and  day ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  ! 

— Only  Once. 


THE  SHADOWS. 

My  little  boy,  with  pale,  round  cheeks. 
And  large,  brown,  dreamy  eyes. 

Not  often,  little  wisehead,  speaks, 
But  yet  will  make  replies. 

His  sister,  always  glad  to  show 

Her  knowledge,  for  its  praise, 
Said  yesterday,  "  God's  here,  you  know; 

He's  everywhere,  always. 

**  He's  in  this  room."    His  large,  brown  eyes 
Went  wandering  round  for  God ; 

In  vain  he  looks,  in  vain  he  tries. 
His  wits  arc  all  abroad. 

**  He's  not  here,  mamma  ?    No,  no ; 

I  do  not  sec  him  at  all. 
He's  not  the  shadows,  is  he  ?  "     So 

His  doubtful  accents  fall — 


Fall  on  my  heart  like  precious  seed. 

Grow  up  to  flowers  of  love  ; 
For  as  my  child,  in  love  and  need, 

Am  I  to  him  above. 

How  oft  before  the  vapors  break. 

And  day  begins  to  be, 
In  our  dim-lighted  rooms  we  take 

The  shadows.  Lord,  for  thee. 

While  every  shadow  lying  there. 

Slow  remnant  of  the  night, 
Is  but  an  aching,  longing  prayer. 

For  thee,  O  Lord,  the  night. 

George  Mao  Donald. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


The  following  stanzas  were  written  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Lander  on  hearing  that  the  Confederate 
troops  had  said  that  "  Fewer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts oflScers  would  have  bfeen  killed  if  they  had 
not  been  too  proud  to  surrender." 

"  OURS." 

Aye,  deem  us  proud  !  for  we  are  more 
Than  proud  of  all  our  mighty  dead  ; 

Proud  of  the  bleak  and  rock-bound  shore 
A  crowned  oppressor  cannot  tread. 

Proud  of  each  rock  and  wood  and  glen. 

Of  every  river,  lake,  and  plain  ; 
Proud  of  the  calm  and  earnest  men 

Who  claim  the  right  and  will  to  reign. 

Proud  of  the  men  who  gave  us  birth. 
Who  battled  with  the  stormy  wave. 

To  sweep  the  red  man  from  the  earth, 
And  build  their  homes  upon  his  grave. 

Proud  of  the  holy  summer  morn. 
They  traced  in  blood  upon  its  sod; 

The  rights  of  freemen  yet  unborn. 
Proud  of  their  language  and  their  God. 

Proud,  that  beneath  our  proudest  dome. 
And  round  the  cottage-cradled  hearth. 

There  is  a  welcome  and  a  home 
For  every  stricken  race  on  earth. 

Proud  that  yon  slowly  sinking  sun 

Saw  drowning  lips  grow  white  in  prayer, 

O'er  such  brief  acts  of  duty  done 
As  honor  gathers  from  despair. 

Pride — 'tis  onr  watchword,  "  Clear  the  boats  !  ** 
"  Holmes,  Putnam,  Bartlett,  Pierson — here  ! " 

And  while  this  crazy  wherry  floats, 

"  Let's  save  our  wounded !  "  cries  Revere. 

Old  State — some  souls  are  rudely  sped — 
This  record  for  thy  Twentieth  corps. 

Imprisoned,  wounded,  dying,  dead. 
It  only  asks'  "  Has  Sparta  more  ?  " 

— Boston  Post,  Nov.  23. 
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From  The  Athenasnm. 

The  Private  Diary  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Chandos,K.O.  3  vols,  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

The  coronet  of  Buckingham  is  lying  in 
the   mire !      The  writer  of  the  preface   to 
these  volumes  records   the   fact,  while  he 
laments  over  an  occurrence  for  which  he  can 
only  partly  account.    It  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  him  that  this  coronet,  whether 
it  circled  the  brow  of  earl,  marquis,  or  duke, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  unlucky  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  glittering  of  the  .peerage, — 
alike  the  coronet  of  those  who  took  their 
title  from  Buckingham  County,  and  that  of 
the  less  ancient  line,  deriving  theirs  from 
Buckingham  town.      Eight  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Conqueror  made  an  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham of  his  stout  follower,  Walter  Giffard, 
whose  successor,  dying  childless,  left  a  title 
which  was  assumed  by  De  Clare,  who  also 
died  heirless,  in  1176.    For  two  centuries 
that  title  disappeared,  till  Edward  the  Third 
revived  it,  in   1377,  for  his  youngest  son, 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke   of  Gloucester 
and  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  was  basely 
mnrdered  twenty  years  later.    His  little  son 
Humphrey  barely  inherited  ere  he  lost  a 
distinction  which  his  sister  Ann  Plantagenet 
carried  to  the  Staffords.     The  heiress  mar- 
ried Humphrey,  fourth  Earl  of  Stafford,  and 
the  king  made  of  the  happy  pair   the  first 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham.     Pre- 
cedence was  given  to  this  duke  over  every 
other  peer  of  the  same  rank  who  was  not  of 
the  blood  royal ;  but  this  privilege  was  so 
contested  by  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  fourth 
Duke  of  Warwick,  that  the  nice  point  was 
at  last  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
whereby  the  two  dukes  took  precedence  one 
of  the  other  in  alternate  years — so  difficult 
was  it  to  determine  their  respective  deserts  ! 
The  three  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  all 
perished  miserably  ;  the  first,  in  bloody  civil 
strife  at  Northampton  ;   his  two  successors, 
on  the  scaffold.     So  deep  was  the  fall,  that 
the   last   male  representative   of  the  line, 
Roger  Stafford,  claiming  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century  his  great  ancestor's 
title,  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  his  pov- 
erty ;  and  the  shamed  as  well  as  disinherited 
heir  died  in  obscurity,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Fludd. 

In  the  following  century,  the  ducal  title 
was  conferred  ou  that  George  Villiers  of 


whom  Reresby  said  he  was  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen, both  for  person  and  wit,  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  Felton's  knife  gave  death  to  this 
gentlemanly  duke.  His  son  and  heir  was 
the  duke  who  was  afraid  to  meet  Lord  Os- 
sory  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  a  political  quar- 
rel, and  yet  had  heart  enough  to  murder 
Lord  Shrewsbury  in  one,  while  my  lord's 
wife  looked  on  in  the  guise  of  a  page.  In- 
deed, this  gay  yet  wretched  duke  had  a  heart 
for  many  evil  deeds.  When  he  took  Lady 
Shrewsbury  with  her  husband's  blood  upon 
him  to  his  own  mansion,  his  honest  wife 
there,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  de- 
clared it  was  not  suitable  for  her  and  that 
woman  to  live  in  the  same  house.  "  I  think 
so  too,"  said  the  duke,  **  and  have  ordered 
your  coach  to  take  you  to  your  father's." 
Poets  as  well  as  historians  have  combined 
to  render  this  duke  both  famous  and  con- 
temptible. "  In  squandering  wealth  was  his 
peculiar  art ; "  and,  sad  example  to  dukes  in 
futuro,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  "beggared 
by  fools."  As  Dryden  adds,  "  he  had  his 
jest,  and  they  had  his  estate."  To  the  lat- 
ter there  was  no  heir  ;  and  Villiers  had  been 
dead  sixteen  years  when,  in  1703,  Queen 
Anne  conferred  the  title  on  John  Sheffield 
(Marquis  of  Normanby),  the  friend  of  Dry- 
den, and  the  husband  of  James  the  Second's 
natural  daughter,  Katherine  Darnley,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  and  the 
Atossa  of  Pope.  The  coronet  did  not  re- 
main long  with  the  Sheffields.  The  second 
duke  of  that  family  died  without  heirs  to  the 
title ;  and  as  for  the  land,  much  of  that 
had  gone  long  before,  the  first  of  the  Shef- 
field dukes  having  actually  willed  it  away 
to  his  illegitimate  son,  Charles  Herbert, 
whom  George  the  Second  raised  to  a  baron- 
etcy, in  1755.  For  the  little  that  was  left, 
the  heirs-at-law  had  to  be  sought;  and 
finally  these  were  discovered  in  a  couple  of 
Irish  sisters  hamed  Walsh.  So  passed  away 
the  old  line  of  county  dukes  —  properly 
Dukes  of  Buckinghamshire. 

The  new  line  —  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
town — owed  its  existence  to  a  great  heiress, 
Hester  Temple,  of  Stowe,  who  married  with 
a  Grenville  who  could  trace  his  lineage  to 
Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  highly- 
dowered  lady  was  created  Countess  Temple, 
and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Richard,  Earl 
Temple,  who  in  his  turn  was  followed  by  his 
nephew,  George — created  in  1784  Marquia 
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of  Buckingham.  The  son  of  George  was 
the  Richard  Nugent  Temple  Grenville  who 
kept  the  Diary  just  given  to  the  world.  He 
became  great  through  two  heiresses  :  as  the 
inheritor  of  the  princely  estate  brought  into 
his  paternal  family  by  Hester  Temple,  of 
Stowe,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1822,  to  which  ducal 
title  was  added  the  second — of  Chandos — 
his  wife  being  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  sole  rep- 
resentative of  Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon  (Duke 
of  Suffolk)  and  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  As  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of 
Brandon  and  Mary  were  placed  in  contin- 
gent succession  to  the  throne  of  England  by 
the  will  of  Henry,  this  marriage  not  only 
increased  the  already  enormous  wealth,  but 
the  dignity  of  the  Temple  Grenvilles  ;  and 
accordingly  the  duke  who  kept  this  Diary 
affected  a  state  which  was  considerably  cari- 
catured at  the  time,  and  named  his  son  and 
heir,  the  duke  who  died  last  year,  "  Richard 
Plantangenet." 

The  reality  and  the  vision  were  once  alike 
dazzling  in  their  splendor  ;  and  Buckingham 
was,  at  least,  acknowledged  "  King  of  Cots- 
wold,"  coroneted,  crowned,  and  a  throne 
looming  in  the  distance,  as  a  gorgeous 
though  far-away  possibility.  All  has  suf- 
fered shipwreck.  The  reverses  of  the  Gren- 
villes have  been  as  stupendous  and  over- 
whelming as  those  of  the  Staffords.  The 
late  duke,  Richard  Plantagenet,  lost  every- 
thing he  possessed,  even  his  duchess ;  main- 
tained himself  for  awhile  by  selling  his  family 
papers,  could  humbly  thank  his  own  old 
tailor  for  kindly  affording  him  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, and  died  dependent  on  the  dutiful  char- 
ity of  a  daughter. 

The  late  duke  was  made  by  society  the 
scapegoat  of  his  predecessors.  Their  errors 
have  been  placed  to  his  account,  and  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet  is  generally  charged  with 
being  the  author  of  a  fall  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  but  which  he  accelerated  by 
imitating  the  paternal  virtues  which,  carried 
to  excess,  became  the  vices  through  which 
he  perished.  "  His  father  "  (the  writer  of 
the  Diary),  says  the  editor,  "  had  lived  with 
princely  magnificence ;  his  expenditure  in 
the  luxuries  of  art  and  literature  was  enor- 
mous ;  and  the  munificent  spirit  with  which 
he  entertained  the  Royal  Family  of  France 


and  their  numerous  followers,  during  their 
residence  on  one  of  his  estates,  not  only 
drained  his  exchequer,  but  burdened  him 
with  debt.  Neither  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
nor  Charles  the  Tenth  took  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  the  obligation  they  had  incurred — 
apparently  regarding  such  imprudent  gen- 
erosity as  the  natural  acknowledgment  of 
their  exceeding  merit."  Those  ungrateful 
Bourbons  would  not  even  condescend  to 
confer 

"         on  the  noble  old  soul 
A  riband  and  cross  for  his  best  button-hole ;  " 

but  as  they  were  not  less  pious  than  royal, 
perhaps  they  remembered  the  words  of  the 
lawgiver,  "  A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous," 
— and  the  ducal  virtue  was  its  own  reward 
and  punisher. 

The  duke  was  compelled  to  reduce  his  es- 
tablishment, shut  up  his  house,  and  "  go 
abroad  till  his  large  estates  could  be  nursed, 
so  as  to  meet  the  heaviest  and  most  pressing 
demands."  He  accordingly  had  a  yacht 
built,  in  which  he  left  England — alone  ;  no 
member  of  his  family  accompanied  him. 
With  the  exception  of  this  lack  of  compan- 
ionship, for  which,  however,  he  cared  noth- 
ing, he  seems  to  have  very  much  enjoyed  his 
agreeably  distressed  circumstances  ;  nothing 
worse  happening  to  him  than  little  fits  of 
aberration  of  intellect  manifested  in  his  com- 
position of  some  execrable  poetry.  Of  his 
wide  wayfaring  the  record  is  now  before  us, 
and  a  very  amusing  and  edifying  chronicle  it 
is ;  with  a  wild  story  turning  up  now  and 
again,  which  one  may  dismiss  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  critical  gentleman  in  Juvenal : — 

"  Solus  enim  hoc  Ithacus,  nullo  sub  teste  can- 
ebat ! " 

The  Diary  commences  in  July,  1827,  with 
an  introductory  chapter  of  farewells,  some 
sad  and  some  stately,  of  political  intrigues 
and  undignified  family  bickerings.  Saddest 
were  the  farewells  to  the  favorite  spots  in 
the  most  princely  of  parks,  about  which  the 
duke  and  duchess  drove  till  the  moon  was 
high  in  that  midsummer  sky.  "  At  last  we 
came  to  the  flower-garden,  and  sent  home 
the  carriage.  She  burst  out  into  a  violent 
fit  of  tears,  in  which  I  participated  without 
saying  a  word.  In  this  manner  she  went 
through  the  two  gardens,  and  left  them  in 
silent  sorrow.  I  gave  her  a  rose  which  I 
gathered  out  of  the  garden  as  we  passed, 
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and  I  know  that  she  treasured  up  the  last 
gift.  I  never  thought  that  she  loved  this 
place  enough  to  make  her  grieve  so  much 
about  leaving  it."  Next  to  the  grief  of  leav- 
ing "  dear,  dear  Stowe  "  was  that  of  quitting 
George  the  Fourth,  whose  gracious  hand 
the  duke,  all  liberal  as  he  was,  went  from 
Dropmore  to  kiss.  We  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  duke  would  rather  have 
•kissed  it  on  appointment  to  some  high  office, 
than  on  his  departing  from  an  air  of  politics, 
jas  he  told  the  king,  in  which  he  could  no 
/longer  breathe.  That  sovereign  was  espe- 
Icially  confidential  to  him  on  political  matters. 
The  Liverpool  ministry  had  "  smashed  "  in 
the  spring  through  the  illness  of  the  premier. 
George  the  Fourth  implored  the  other  mem- 
bers to  keep  together,  and  select  a  chief — he 
did  not  care  whom,  he  said,  "  Protestant  or 
Catholic."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declined 
to  suggest  any  name,  declaring  that  he 
**  could  not  be  his  minister,"  not  being 
suited  to  such  a  post  by  his  old  habits  of 
life  ;  that  his  ambition  was  satisfied,  and  that 
*i  a  purely  Protestant  Government  could  not 
be  made."  The  king  himself  proposed  sev- 
eral persons  "  as  sticks  to  rally  round,"  but 
no  one  responded.  "  At  length  Peel,  who 
had  kept  a  very  high  and  mighty  bearing, 
declared  himself  ready  to  meet  Canning  on 
the  subject,"  and  had  the  meeting  accord- 
ingly ;  after  which,  and  many  tedious  delays, 
"  Peel  came  to  the  king  and  thundered  out 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name,"  for  the 
premiership.  As  the  duke  had  twice  re- 
fused, the  king  protested  that  he  would  not 
now  have  him  "  crammed  down  his  throat ;  " 
and  as  his  "  friends  "  would  name  no  other, 
and  they  refused  to  act  with  Canning,  the 
sovereign  appointed  the  latter  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration. "And  then  the  resignations 
took  place,  the  duke  leading  the  way  .  .  . 
by  throwing  at  the  king's  head  the  whole  of 
his  employments,  military  and  all.  The 
king  begged  him  to  keep  the  army.  No  !— 
all  or  nothing  !  "  .  .  .  "  It  is  plain  that-  the 
duke  meant  to  be  king,  and  failed." 

Buckingham  asked  His  Majesty  if  the 
Whigs  were  not  likely  to  pledge  him  to  the 
carrying  of  the  Catholic  question.  His  an- 
swer was, — "  Alors,  comme  alors  !  Canning 
has  pledged  himself  never  to  press  me  upon 
that  subject,  and  never  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  that  does!"  "As  yet,"  he 
added,  "  Canning  has  kept  his  word  ;  but,  by 


God,  the  moment  he  changes  his  line,  he 
goes  ! "  The  king  added,  he  had  nothing 
left  but  to  take  and  to  trust  Canning,  since, 
after  his  name  had  been  suggested,  the  duke 
had  declared  his  own  incompetency,  and  then 
wished  to  grasp  the  premiership.  "  If  it  is 
the  great  devil  that  has  been  forced  upon 
me,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  they  who  have  done 
it !  "  The  gentle  monarch  then  let  slip  his 
tongue  against  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  said  i 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  king's  opin- 
ions on  the  Catholic  question  had  undergone 
a  change.  "  He  lied  ! "  said  King  George  to 
Duke  Richard.  "  Had  I  been  an  individual, 
I  would  have  told  him  so,  and  fought  him. 
As  it  was,  I  put  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  a  fright,  by  sending  him  as  my  sec- 
ond, to  Mansfield,  to  tell  him  he  lied.  The 
archbishop  came  down  bustling  here,  to 
know  what  he  was  to  do.  "  Go,"  said  I ; 
"  go  and  do  my  bidding — tell  him  he  lies, 
and  kick  his  behind  in  my  name  !  " 

This  was  a  graceful  mission  for  the  Lord 
Primate,  Manners  Sutton,  at  seventy-two, 
and,  of  course,  the  right  reverend  lord  did 
not  fulfil  it.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  His  Majesty's  wrath 
warm  by  describing  the  Peel-Wellington  in- 
trigue as  an  attempt  to  make  the  king  their 
prisoner,  and  denouncing  Canning  as  a  man 
who  had  "  brow-beat,  insulted  and  pro- 
scribed me  !  "  Yet,  to  serve  the  king,  who 
"  had  placed  me  upon  one  step  only  lower 
than  that  upon  which  his  throne  was  placed, 
and  had  done  so  in  my  case  alone," — mean- 
ing thereby,  had  created  him  a  duke, — he 
would  support  the  Canning  administration  ; 
"  but  I  especially  requested  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
his  minister."  Upon  the  whole  interview 
the  simple  duke  then  remarks  :  "  Thus  I 
have  established  myself  in  the  king's  con- 
fidence, and  have  made  it  necessary  for  His 
Majesty  to  call  upon  me  the  first  time  Can- 
ning and  the  Whigs  come  to  blows,  which 
must  be  soon."  And  then  the  good  man 
went  back  to  Dropmore,  and  told  all  that  had 
passed  to  his  duchess  and  Sir  Edward  East, 
and  writes  thereupon :  "The  latter  approved  ; 
the  first,  of  course,  not ;  for  nothing  would 
please  her  but  my  joining  the  Tories."  There 
is  something  ungracious  in  this  "  snubbing  " 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  so  recently  wept 
over  the  last  rose  ever  culled  for  her  by  him 
in  the  gardens  of  Stowe. 
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Indeed,  His  Grace  was  often  deficient  in 
the  practice  of  the  virtue  so  named  ;  for  ex- 
ample, "  My  brother  "  (Lord  Nugent)  "  says, 
that  he  himself  has  refused  ofiice.  This  I 
don't  believe."  Again,  "  George  repeatedly 
told  me  that  he  had  refused  office.  I  don't 
believe  it."  Of  the  master  of  his  yacht  he 
says  :  "  He  tells  me  what  I  know  to  be  lies ; 
viz.,  that  he  has  been  detained  for  the  wind- 
lass." The  story  touching  Canning's  pledge 
not  to  press  the  Catholic  question  is  spoken 
of  as  "  a  lie  of  the  king's."  Then,  Buck- 
ingham is  not  "  called  in,"  as  he  hoped,  to 
form  an  administration,  and  waxes  vexed 
with  home  as  well  as  external  annoyances. 
"  My  son  (Chandos)  behaves  extremely  ill 
to  me  ;  forgets  himself  entirely ;  treats  me 
as  if  I  was  his  groom-boy.  ...  I  express 
myself  warmly  on  his  conduct  towards  me, 
and  his  lordship  sulks  the  rest  of  the  day." 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos  was,  in  politics,  a  Tory,  and  dearly 
loved  to  trouble  his  "Liberal"  sire,  the 
duke. 

From  family  troubles,  impending  ruin  and 
political  disappointment,  the  duke  at  length 
sailed  from  Southampton,  in  his  well-ap- 
pointed yacht,  the  Anne  Eliza.  The  new 
Ulysses  fled  from  and  not  towards  his  home, 
abandoning  and  not  seeking  his  Penelope  ; 
while  the  young  Telemachus,  far  from  seek- 
ing to  smooth  the  asperities  of  the  paternal 
way,  only  annoyed  his  sire  by  displays  of 
ultra-Toryism,  and  alternately  surprised  and 
disappointed  him  by  despatching  missions 
after  him  which  looked  like  official  docu- 
ments, perhaps  summoning  him  to  form 
an  administration,  but  which  proved  to  be 
ordinary  letters,  containing  trifling  news 
from  home.  "  He  will  never  learn  common 
sense,"  is  the  comment  of  his  sire.  As  the 
wanderer  sailed  on,  not  at  all  anxious  to 
avoid  the  nymphs,  and  ever  ready  to  loiter 
with  the  lotus-eaters,  his  one  abiding  hope 
was  that  he  might  be  "  called  in."  If  his 
claims  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  as  Prime  Minister  were  overlooked, 
had  not  the  Duke  of  Clarence  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  was  the  only  man  fit  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ?  But  Canning  passed 
away,  and  Prosperity  Robinson,  or  Goody 
Goderich,  as  he  was  now  called,  formed  a 
new  administration  ;  and  the  duke,  who  had 
not  been  asked  to  accept  even  an  Under- 


Secretaryship,  makes  mournful  record  in  his 
Diary  that  his  "  political  career  is  closed." 
England,  however,  has  the  benefit  of  his 
criticism,  his  vigilance  and  his  fears ;  and 
when  the  short-lived  Goderich  Cabinet  is 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  that  of  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Wellington  is  estab- 
lished with  tolerable  prospects  of  success, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  despairs  of  his 
cjuntry,  and  dreads  "  the  ambition  of  our 
present  Dictator  !  " 

Amid  all  his  trials,  the  illustrious  way- 
farer never  lost  sight  of  his  dignity.  The 
crew  with  whom  he  traversed  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  "  suite  ^' 
who  followed  him  when  he  left  the  yacht  at 
Genoa  and  took  to  travelling  by  land,  must 
have  been  impressed  by  his  grandeur  and 
condescension ;  and  foreign  clerks  inquiring 
by  whom  his  passport  was  signed  must  nec- 
essarily have  been  fluttered  by  his  reply  of 
"  My  own  Secretary  of  State !  "  No  wonder 
they  concluded  that  he  was  the  "  king's 
brother  in  disguise,"  and  that  some  insisted 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  York  incognito, 
although  that  royal  duke  had  been  some 
months  dead.  This  flattering  compliment 
was  not  invariably  paid  to  him,  for  a  rash 
Jesuit  at  Palermo  actually  took  him  for 
Silk  Buckingham  the  traveller.  Gracious 
powers ! 

As  a  literary  work,  the  Diary  has  no  great 
merit.  It  teaches  nothing,  touches  no  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  has  no  elevation  of  thought, 
and  chronicles  a  good  deal  of  small  beer. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  reading,  and  often 
very  amusing.  When  it  makes  reference 
to  subjects  connected  with  Art,  the  diarist 
becomes  more  interesting,  because  he  speaks 
with  knowledge.  He  is,  perhaps,  most  amus- 
ing when  he  is  ridiculing  in  others  the  dig- 
nified assumptions  he  afiected  in  himself. 
When  lying  one  Sunday  off  Hyde  he  hears 
a  salute  heralding  the  passage  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  to  prayers  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory .:  ho  remarks,  "  I  think  His  Royal  High- 
ness might  have  said  his  prayers  with  less 
ostentation.  .  .  .  Whether  the  Pharisees' 
prayers  sent  to  Heaven  on  the  smoke  of  a 
24-pounder  were  more  acceptable  than  the 
noiseless  aspirations  going  on  at  that  mo- 
ment in  every  part  of  his  royal  brother's 
dominions,  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  all, 
will  one  day  let  us  know ! "     Such  is  the 
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heavenly  knowledge  looked  for  by  a  duke 
who,  in  the  next  page,  says,  "hoisted  my 
banner  and  fired  a  gun." 

Then  he  is  marvellously  great  in  sneering 
at  all  things  and  persons  English,  with  which 
and  whom  he  has  had  little  to  do.  The  im- 
provements in  the  fortifications  at  Gibraltar 
only  remind  him  of  the  remark  of  the  officer 
to  George  the  Second — "  At  present,  sire,  I 
think  it  is  impregnable ;  but  there  is  no 
knowing  what  your  majesty's  engineers  may 
make  of  it."  Brydone's  book  on  Sicily  he 
knocks  on  the  head  by  stating  that  the  au- 
thor who  gives  such  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  crater  of  Etna  "  never  pro- 
ceeded further  up  Etna  himself  than  the 
Benedictine  Convent."  But  it  is  particu- 
larly with  the  English  residents  abroad  that 
his  grace  is  least  satisfied — and  sometimes 
with   reason.     In   Sicily  he  encounters  an 

English  Prince ,  by  right  of  his  Sicilian 

wife's  title  of  princess ;  and  on  inquiry,  he 
discovers  that  his  princely  excellency  was 
originally  groom  to  Lord  Forbes.  An  act- 
ive, obliging  Abbe  Campbell  is  noticed,  who 
is  paid  by  the  English  Court  for  "  informa- 
tion of  what  is  going  on,"  and  by  the  Nea- 
politan for  opening  letters  and  communicat- 
ing "information  of  what  is  being  said." 
The  English  society  at  Rome,  he  tells  us, 
"  is  made  up  of  very  different  and  contend- 
ing elements,  all  counteracting  and  jealous 
of  each  other, — all  intriguing,  caballing, 
whispering  and  tale-telling  among  them- 
selves." Lady  Westmoreland  is  at  the  head 
of  these  factions, — passing  her  time  in  get- 
ting up  tableaiLx  vivants,  hiring  women  and 
kidnapping  children  in  the  streets  that  they 
may  figure  in  the  tableaux,  and  justifying 
her  appearnce  at  the  Opera,  on  Sundays,  on 
the  plea  of  the  fitness  of  "  doing  at  Rome 
what  Rome  does."  At  Malta,  where  he  is 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  "  hero  of  Nav- 
arino,"  he  ridicules  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
and  all  his  family.  "  With  a  most  princely 
empressement,  he  hailed  me  as  a  brother- 
prince."  And  then  a  sneering  record  is 
made  of  "  his  fat  wife  and  long  daughter  ;  " 
and  the  admiral  is  rapped  over  the  knuckles 
for  "  loving  to  dilate  on  the  battle  of  Navar- 
ino."  Subsequently,  we  have  a  glance  or 
two  at  old  Lord  Blessington,  whose  barbar- 
ously unintelligible  Italian  is  pitilessly  ex- 
posed :  this  is  the  more  amusing,  because 
his  lordship's  Italian  was  not  much  worse 


than  the  duke's  (unless  his  editor  be  respon- 
sible for  the  latter),  and  his  French  seems  to 
have  been  even  worse  than  Lord  Blessing- 
ton's  Italian.  A  pompous  address  by  the 
duke  to  the  pope,  in  French,  ending  with 
asking  his  blessing,  is  carefully  noted  down 
in  the  Diary.  It  is  laughably  incorrect ; 
but,  the  duke  says,  it  brought  the  tears  into 
Leo  the  Twelfth's  eyes ;  which  we  can  be- 
lieve. 

From  Rome  to  Florence  :  there  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  invite  the  duke 
to  dinner.  In  return,  the  grateful  guest 
notes  down  that  they  "  are  very  rich,  and 
very  proud  of  their  riches."  The  countess 
is  described  as  "  covering  herself  with  dia- 
monds, and  silver-foil  and  spangles ;  and 
she  goes  about  like  a  chimney-sweeper  on 
May-day.  She  is  haughty  and  proud,"  adds 
the  ducal  guest,  "  and  desirous  of  being 
considered  as  the  head  of  English  society 
here,  but  manages  badly  and  gets  hated." 
The  earl  is  depicted  as  "  a  good,  quiet 
sort  of  body ;  "  the  duke  was  pleased  to  ad- 
mit this  much,  as  Lord  Shrewsbury  "  came 
up  to  me  and  thanked  me  for  the  honor  I 
had  done  him  by  dining  with  him ;"  and 
jE/ariY  Buckingham,  radiant  at  "  the  first  Earl 
of  England  "  knowing  how  to  appreciate  the 
condescension  of  a  duke. 

When  earls  thus  know  their  place,  what 
ma  ynot  be  expected  from  lords  by  courtesy  ! 
At  the  Austrian  Ambassador's,  writes  the 
duke,  "  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell  desired 
Lord  Arundel  to  present  him  to  me  !  Very 
odd !  as  I  know  of  no  claim  that  I  have  to 
his  acquaintance,  except  that  I  have  shot  at 
his  father  ! "  Whether  this  be  simplicity, 
impudent  pride,  or  sheer  impertinence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Of  the  incident 
referred  to,  the  editor  seems  to  know  noth- 
ing. The  old  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech 
at  a  county  meeting,  had  spoken  of  his 
brother  of  Buckingham  as  a  man  whose  ser- 
vices, and  the  services  of  whose  adherents  in 
Parliament,  had  been  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment, by  conferring  high  office  on  those  ad- 
herents who,  on  going  back  to  be  re-elected, 
did  not  go  back  to  the  people  of  England, 
but  to  the  ducal  borough  proprietor  by  whom 
they  were  returned.  For  these  words,  Buck- 
ingham called  out  Bedford,  and  the  august 
simpletons  met  in  Kensington  Gardens  one 
bright  May  morning  of  1822.  The  duel  was 
bloodless,  for  Buckingham  fired  at  Bedford 
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ineffectually,  and  the  latter  discharged  his 
pistol  in  the  air.  The  former  duke  seemed 
to  think  he  had  conferred  a  favor  on  his  ad- 
versary, his  shooting  at  whom  was  the  only 
claim,  in  his  opinion,  that  Bedford's  son 
could  have  for  being  presented  to  high- 
reaching  Buckingham. 

Never  was  he  happier  than  when  honors 
and  compliments  were  showered  on  him.  At 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  he  notes, 
"  I  was  placed  within  the  rails  of  the  high 
altar,  where  a  chair  was  provided  for  me, 
and  a  carpet  to  put  my  feet  upon."  This 
homage  was  rendered  to  him,  not  of  course 
as  a  Protestant,  but  as  a  duke, — though  one 
in  difficulties.  For  other  great  people  he 
himself  has  not  so  much  tenderness.  He 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  look  at 
the  house  in  which  Napoleon  was  born  at 
Ajaccio,  and  whenever  he  comes  across  the 
Buonaparte  family  he  indulges  in  a  fling  at 
them.  Can  ova's  Venus  Triumphant,  he  ob- 
serves, "  was  taken  from  Princess  Borghese : 
Canova  used  to  say  that  he  saw  what  he  cop- 
ied, but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
copied  what  he  saw."  When  the  ex-Queen 
Hortense,  mother  of  Louis  Napoleon,  invites 
him  to  her  house,  he  has  the  bad  taste  to 
stipulate  that  he  should  call  her  nothing  but 
"Madame"  (for,  as  he  prettily  remarks, 
there  was  a  difference  between  her  and  legi- 
timate monarchs  dethroned),  and  that  he 
should  *'  not  be  called  upon  to  perform  Ko 
Tow  to  any  of  her  family."  This  was  con- 
ceded, and  Hortense  treated  the  ill-requited 
host  of  the  exiled  Bourbons  with  hospital- 
ity and  grace.  "  Hortense  made  me  sit  by 
her — a  dreadful  bore."  We  have  no  doubt 
she  found  him  so !  In  spite  of  his  airs,  the 
ex-imperials,  he  would  have  us  believe,  were 
anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 
"It  is  quite  ridiculous,"  he  says,  "to  see 
the  court  which  the  whole  Buonaparte  fam- 
ily pay  me— all  except  Jerome,  who  retains 
his  barren  royalty,  and  will  see  nobody  who 
does  not  consent  to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign 
— this  I  have  refused  to  do  !  " 

Such  is  the  tone  which  prevails  through- 
out a  work,  which  ends  abruptly  as  the  proud, 
melancholy  and  worn  traveller  is  slowly 
wending  his  way  homeward  through  Swit- 
zerland. From  its  pages  we  proceed  to  give 
some  samples  of  the  power  of  the  writer, 
whether  to  observe  or  to  make  record  of 


what  came  under  his  observation,     Here  in 
a  true  Spanish  carpenter  : — 

"  I  have  been  much  amused  sometimes  by 
seeing  the  leisurely  and  gentle  manner  in 
which  a  carpenter  has  employed  himself  dur- 
ing a  whole  day  with  planing  at  one  little 
plank,  and  dubbing  at  one  bit  of  wood.  I 
went  to  one  of  these  laborious  souls,  and  in 
derision,  as  I  thought,  expressed  my  hope 
that  he  would  not  hurt  himself  by  excessive 
labor.  He  took  my  expression  of  anxiety 
seriously,  and,  stopping  his  gentle  labor,  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  grateful  to  my  excel- 
lency for  my  warning,  but  that  he  always 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  overwork  himself,  and 
by  these  precautions,  thank  God,  he  pre- 
served his  health.  Then,  resuming  his  cigar 
and  his  tools,  proceeded  gently  on  his  job." 

The  duke  might  have  found  some  consola- 
tion for  what  he  considered  the  prospects  of 
England,  when  he  contrasted  therewith  what 
he  saw  in  Spain, — men  in  prison  ten  years 
for  selling  a  cigar ;  or  in  Italy,  where  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  "  prisoners  of 
opinion,"  political  victims  whose  term  of 
captivity  was  indefinite.  In  some  provinces 
he  met  with  governors  who,  on  taking  office, 
had  sworn  to  respect  the  privileges  of  such 
provinces,  after  having  previously  sworn  to 
the  king  that  they  would  disregard  them,  for 
his  majesty's  profit.  Often  he  was  in  a  by- 
gone world,  as  at  Messina,  where  the  dandies 
wore  watermen's  coats,  pea-green  gloves,  and 
carried  pink  umbrellas,  and  he  mourned  over 
the  pace  that  was  being  followed  at  home. 
Pope  has  spoken  of  one  who  could  "  grow 
sick  and  damn  the  climate,  like  a  lord;" 
but  the  duke  found  Sicily  to  have  a  much 
damper  atmosphere  than  England  ;  namely, 
I  eighty-eight  portions  of  water  in  one  hun- 
dred portions  of  air ;  and  if  the  island  was 
not  drier  than  the  one  he  had  abandoned, 
neither  was  it  more  religious  for  having 
"  Providence  forever !  "  written  over  the 
door  of  every  pot-house.  Off  Naples,  we 
have  an  incident  for  the  spiritualists  : — 

"I  this  day  receive  another  letter  from 
my  poor  wife.  Poor  Muir's  wife  is  dead  in 
childbed.  My  wife  has  engaged  to  protect 
her  children,  and  she  died  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. When  I  announced  this  news,  I  found 
that  on  the  very  day  on  which  this  poor 
creature  died,  Muir  told  Wilcox,  Sharp,  and 
several  others  on  board,  that  he  was  sure  his 
wife  was  dead,  for  that  she  had  come  to  him 
in  a  dream  and  told  him  so !    The  fact  is 
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indisputably  true.  All  one  can  do  is  to  won- 
der and  be  silent.  But  the  result  had  been 
a  confirmed  and  decided  ghost  story  in  the 
ship." 

The  royalty  at  Naples  is  depicted  in  de- 
grading, but  very  familiar  colors.  Infamy 
seemed  as  much  domiciled  there  as  the  itch 
at  Lipari,  "  which  the  inhabitants  never  at- 
tempt to  cure,  although  the  quantities  of 
sulphur  which  surround  them  afford  the 
amplest  means  for  doing  so." 

For  the  next  new  Othello  who  would  move 
the  town,  here  is  fair  authority  for  clearing 
the  complexion  of  the  hero  : — 

"The  Venetians  know  Othello.  They 
have  heard  of  Shakspeare,  and  are  in  ecsta- 
cies  at  Rossini's  opera.  But  the  story  is  a 
curious  one.  They  have,  since  Shakspeare 
wrote  and  Rossini  spoilt  what  he  wrote, 
thought  it  right  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  story  of  Othello  ;  but  no 
traces  of  it  appear  in  any  of  the  records  of 
Venetian  story.  At  length  they  have  dis- 
covered what,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  the 
story  on  which  Shakspeare  wrote.  There 
was,  and  is  still,  a  noble  Venetian  family  of 
'  II  Moro.'  A  story  something  like  that  of 
Othello  is  said  to  have  happened  in  that 
family.  The  head  of  every  noble  Venetian 
family  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  third  per- 
son; and  Shakspeare,  having  either  heard 
or  read  of  the  story  as  happening  to  *I1 
Moro,'  concluded  that  he  was  a  *  Mauro,'  or 
Moor,  and  wrote  his  play  accordingly." 

Varied  as  these  volumes  are,  the  key-note 
is  one  of  sadness.  Complimented  as  the 
duke  was  by  an  Austrian  Emperor  taking 
interest  in  his  political  advancement,  grati- 
fied by  civilities  (but  not  with  employments) 
from  Wellington,  and  honestly  pleased  at 
the  Act  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics,— there  was  a  pressure  on  the  mind  of 
this  once  really  noble  gentleman  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  Here  is  one  sign  of 
that  sad  pressure : — 

"  Wrote  letters  for  England.  Sad !  sad  ! 
sad !  I  really  begin  to  feel  no  wish  to  return 
home.  Very  low.  Felt  it  necessary  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Hundreds  of  Buckingham, 
Ashendon,  and  which  my  son  called  together, 
and  where  he  gave  breakfast  to  my  own  ten- 
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ants,  to  go  and  vilify  my  father's  memory  and 
my  character.  Forbearance  must  have  its 
limits,  and  I  have  reached  them.  I  must  not 
be  afraid  of  maintaining  my  own  principles, 
because  my  son  forgets  what  he  owes  to  me 
and  to  my  family.  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
forborne  so  long.  I  remained  at  home  all 
day  and  all  the  evening." 

Saddest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a  dream  which 
was  strangely  realized  in  many  of  its  features, 
not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  dreamer,  but  in  that 
of  the  son  who  bore  so  heavily  upon  his  sire 
and  grandsire : — 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  am  more  low  than  I  should  dare  confess  to 
any  one,  by  a  dream  which  haunted  me  in 
my  sleep,  with  a  degree  of  precision  which  is 
really  frightful.  I  was  at  Stowe,  my  dear 
and  regretted  home.  All  was  desolate — not 
a  soul  appeared  to  receive  me.  My  good 
dog  met  me,  and  licked  my  hand.  Accom- 
panied by  him,  I  traversed  all  the  apartments 
— all  desolate  and  solitary  :  every  room  as  I 
had  left  it.  On  my  return  from  the  state 
bedroom,  I  met  my  wife  !  She  told  me  all 
my  family  were  gone,  and  that  she  was  left 
desolate — that  even  her  little  favorite  dog, 
which  had  been  her  sole  remaining  compan- 
ion, had  died  a  few  days  ago.  We  went  out 
at  the  north  hall-door  together,  and  all  was 
solitude  and  desertio^.  I  awoke  with  the 
distress  of  the  moment,  and  I  slept  no  more 
that  night.  I  do  not  like  to  confess  how 
much  effect  this  has  had  upon  me.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  dreams,  but  this  has 
strongly  accorded  with  the  feelings  and  tone 
of  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  Those 
who  will  ever  see  this  journal  will,  I  am  sure, 
not  laugh  at  my  feelings." 

— Assuredly  not.  Every  reader  will  close 
the  book  with  Sympathy  for  the  man  who 
suffered.  That  it  will  be  read  with  curiosity, 
we  cannot  doubt ;  that  the  interest  of  the 
reader  will  be  more  excited  for  the  "  man  " 
than  the  author,  we  are  quite  sure.  Mean- 
while, may  it  be  with  the  old  coronet  as  with 
the  sword  reclaimed  by  the  Breton  Marquis, 
on  resuming  his  nobility  after  a  successful 
application  to  commercial  industry.  The 
marquis  saw  a  speck  of  rust  on  the  symbol 
of  his  old  dignity.  It  cost  him  a  tear ;  but, 
as  he  well  remarked,  he  knew  another  way 
by  which  the  blot  might  be  effaced. 
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CONTEMPT. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CONTEMPT. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ners of  our  day  to  foster  a  habit  of  quiet, 
passive  contempt.    In  simpler  states  of  so- 
ciety, the  man  who  values  himself  highly  has 
little  scruple  in  confessing  as  much.    Savages 
have  no  more  reticence  in  parading  their  good 
points  than  peacocks.     We  know  that  even 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  removed  from  the 
restraints  of  refined  cultivation,  can  expa- 
tiate on  his  own  merits  with  perfectly  un- 
qualified, unblushing  complacency.    Ameri- 
can writers  themselves  are  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge this  as  a  characteristic  of  their  re- 
mote outlying  social  life.     There,  men  extol 
themselves  in  all  the  simplicity  of  an  igno- 
rance which  knows  nothing  higher  or  better, 
and  are  frankly  astonished  at  their  own  suc- 
cesses.   Nobody  is  thought  the  worse  of  for 
praising  himself;  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
whether  in  England  or  in  the  backwoods,  we 
shall  not  find  the  practice  out  of  favor  or  out 
of  date.    But  among  ourselves  it  is  out  of 
date.     A  man  cannot  puff"  himself  ofi"  with 
impunity — without,  in  fact,  being  taken  for 
^  fool ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  have  ordinary 
capacity,  he  keeps  within  bounds.     But  not 
the  less  must  the  thought  of  the  heart  find 
some  outlet.    Men  draw   wide  distinctions 
between  pride  and  vanity,  but  both  have  at 
least  this  in  common — they  like  to  feel  and 
to  be  acknowledged  first ;  and  both  agree, 
not  only  in  the  craving  for   pre-eminence, 
but  in  the  instinct  to  gain  their  end  by  a 
sidewind — to  boast  themselves  by  implica- 
tion, if  circumstances  will  not  permit  the 
more  agreeable  incense  of  positive  praise 
and  adulation.     This  resource  evidently  lies 
in  detraction — not   spoken,  not  even  con- 
scious detraction,  but  a  process  of  disparage- 
ment, by  which,  without  any  visible,  active 
seif-exaltation,  the  mind  may  keep  upper- 
most in  its  own  estimation.    It  is  not  pos- 
sible. Clarendon  observes,  to  overvalue  our- 
selves without  undervaluing  our  neighbors 
— which  he  calls  contempt.    Contempt,  then, 
in  some  form,  is  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  self-conceit.     This  is  self-evident  on 
reflection,  though  not  always  apparent.    A 
man  may  be  vain  without  being  in  manner 
contemptuous,  and  may  indulge  in  a  habit 
of  general  contempt  towards  others,  when 
we  do  not  think  of  him  in  connection  with 
either  pride  or  vanity.    Nor  is  he  necessarily 


vain  for  himself.    A  vicarious  vanity  belongs 
to  all  hero-worship.    All  people  who  have  an 
idol  are  contemptuous  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  nec- 
essary part  of  their  cultus.     In  either  case, 
a  man  may  be  very  far  gone  in  contempt 
without   being  conscious  of  it  himself,  or 
committing  any  strong  overt  act  offensive  to 
the  people  about  him  ;  for,  in  its  passive 
state,  it  is  a  mere  practice  of  depreciation, 
and  is  taken  for  sensitiveness  or  a  fastidious 
taste.   It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  glimpse 
into  motives  discovers  to  us  how  much  con- 
tempt there  is  in  the  world.    We  may  live 
in  intimate  relations  with  people  and  only 
casually  discover  it.     We  may  be  acquainted 
with  two  sets,  and  some  chance  may  first 
make  us  aware  of  the  contempt  in  which 
each  holds  the  other.     Indeed,  there  is  this 
poetical  justice  to  console  the  observer — the 
sentiment  is  seldom  all  on  one  side.   We  are 
sometimes  taken  by  surprise  at  the  amount 
of  scorn  and  superciliousness  which  lurks 
under  the  most  demure  and  seemingly  un- 
pretending exterior.    It  would  not  be  com- 
fortable to  the  most  philosophical  of  us  to 
know  the  tone  of  disparagement  with  which 
we  are  treated — the  estimate  at  which  our 
pretensions  are  rated — in  certain  quarters ; 
and  yet,  if  contempt  is  so  common  a  habit  of 
thought,  all  must  fall  more  or  less  under  it. 
There  are  natures  with  which  we  infallibly 
come  in  collision,  so  that  they  are  driven  in 
a  certain  self-defence  to  look  upon  our  weak 
points,  and  take   their   stand   upon   them. 
We  are  told  "  not  to  take  heed  to  all  words 
that   are  spoken,  lest  we  hear  our  servant 
curse  us."     We  suspect  that  what  is  some- 
times loftily  spoken  of  as  "  withering  scorn  " 
is  the  "  curse  "  here  intended,  especially  as 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that   we  likewise 
oftentimes  curse  others,  and  few  persons' 
consciences  can  be  quite  clear  on  the  point 
before  us. 

There  are  minds,  belonging  to  respectable 
good  sort  of  people  too,  so  eaten  into  by  this 
exclusiveness  that  they  do  not,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  attribute  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  casual 
contact  the  same  nature  as  themselves,  the 
same  affections  and  passions.  It  needs  to  be 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  their  friendship 
and  esteem  to  possess  either  head  or  heart. 
A  great  deal  that  passes  for  goodness  and 
even  self-denial  in  the  world  has  this  passive 
form  of  contempt  at  its  root.    There  is  a 


tacit  assumption  that  nothing  good  can  be 
got  out  of  people  not  included  in  a  certain 
circle,  sect,  or  party — that  of  course  their 
pursuits  are  frivolous,  their  aims  mean,  their 
conversation  empty,  their  interests  unwor- 
thy. Under  a  profession  of  humility,  there 
is  the  notion  that  in  intercourse  all  the  gain 
and  benefit  must  necessarily  be  on  one,  that 
is,  on  their  side — that  they  must  impart  all, 
and  can  hope  to  receive  nothing  good.  This 
is  the  state  of  mind  engendered  by  every 
form  of  exclusiveness,  whether  religious  or 
social.  It  indefinitely  restricts  those  natu- 
ral bounds  by  which  all  intercourse  must  be 
ordered  and  limited.  It  is  often  called  fas- 
tidiousness, but  in  fact  the  poor  have  as 
much  of  it  as  their  betters,  and  decsnt  peo- 
ple contract  habits  of  sour  seclusion  from 
the  same  persuasion  that  their  own  company 
is  the  only  safe  company  they  can  indulge  in. 
There  are  people  of  every  rank  who,  as  a 
matter  of  cours|»  have  a  contempt  for  all 
people  they  do  not  know ;  just  as  the  Dodson 
family  despised  all  who  were  not  Dodsons. 
They  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of  regarding 
themselves  as  fountains  of  honor.  To  be 
out  of  their  range  is  to  be  "  these  people  " 
and  "  those  people,"  the  "  good  folks,"  the 
*'  wiseacres,"  the  "gossips  "  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  amazing  the  narrowness,  the 
dulness,  the  utter  vacuity  which  can  gather 
self-consequence  and  feed  its  importance  by 
this  contumelious  mode  of  grouping  and  clas- 
sifying the  world  outside  itself;  and  yet,  in  a 
modified  degree,  this  must  be  recognized  as 
so  common  a  habit  of  mind  that  we  are  con- 
vinced there  is  no  rarer,  as  there  is  no  more 
amiable  and  candid  quality,  than  habitual 
justice  to  the  motives  of  people  not  in  our 
own  set,  and  not  subject  to  our  influences. 
Contempt  may  well  be  a  common  failing,  ' 
for  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  attainable  form 
of  self-assertion.  If  we  seek  for  instances, 
we  are  perhaps  driven  to  witty  or  weighty 
examples,  because  such  contemners  can  give 
a  poignancy  and  force  to  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments.  We  think  of  Gray  pro- 
nouncing his  own  University,  where  he 
chose  to  spend  his  days,  "  a  joy  of  wild 
asses  " — or  of  Johnson,  in  dispute  with  an 
antagonist  whom  he  considered  beneath  him, 
"withdrawing  his  attention  to  think  of 
Tom  Thumb  "—or  of  Pope's  "  dunces  "  and 
"  fools,"  or  Warburton's  "  wretches  "  and 
"  crews  of  scoundrels  j "  but,  in  fact,  con- 
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tempt  can  exist  as  vigorously  without  the 
pretence  of  brilliant  and  intoxicating  qual- 
ities. Mr.  Gedge,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  could  pronounce  all  the  people  he 
knew,  "  big  and  little,  a  poor  lot " — could 
"  say  it  often,  and  say  it  again,"  without  be- 
ing ever  compelled  to  prove  his  own  superi- 
ority to  the  people  he  despised.  It  was 
enough  that  he  had  an  ideal.  Indeed,  as 
contempt  is  avowedly  an  act  of  opinion  and 
judgment,  it  often  flourishes  most  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  being  challenged  to  do 
better,  and  so  of  shaming  the  ideal.  Beg- 
gars are  proverbially  proud,  for  this  very 
reason — they  have  an  ideal  for  every  station 
and  every  duty  of  civilized  life,  and  are 
never  called  on  to  act  out  one  of  them.  In 
the  same  way  negroes  are  represented  as  su- 
percilious. They  have  no  social  status  apart 
from  their  masters.  A  white  skin,  then,  is 
their  ideal ;  they  are  contemptuous  on  quad- 
roons as  being  "  neither  white  nor  black  " — 
mere  pretenders,  as  it  were.  It  may  be 
noted  that  nobady  is  so  critical  of  dinners  as 
the  man  that  never  gives  them.  With  what 
weight  he  comes  down  on  entrees  and  wines ! 
How  pure  and  fastidious  his  ideal  on  every 
point  of  order  and  arrangement !  There  is 
consolation,  no  doubt,  in  criticism  of  this 
character  ;  for  the  time  it  equalizes  distinc- 
tions. Our  mind  is  above  our  fortunes.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  know  what  is  what — to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  man  we  despise,  if  not 
even  above  him  for  the  time  being.  What 
a  solace  to  despair  would  poor  discarded 
Brummel  find,  for  the  instant,  in  reducing 
his  lost  ally  the  Regent  to  the  mere  imper- 
sonation of  obesity — "  Who  is  your  fat 
friend  ?  "  The  death  of  rich  or  great  men 
often  awakes  the  same  sort  of  feeling.  For 
once  the  living  dog  is  master  of  the  position 
and  enjoys  a  triumph.  When  the  young 
blood  announced  at  his  cofi'ee-house  the 
demise  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  "  So  the 
old  prig  is  dead  at  last,"  the  airy  familiarity 
was  veiled  contempt.  He  was  inflated  with 
more  than  a  sense  of  equality.  Death  had 
placed  him  uppermost. 

We  have  taken  this  side  of  our  subject 
first,  and  regarded  contempt  in  its  passive 
and  least  intelligent  aspect,  because  cer- 
tainly learning,  study  of  character,  and  mix- 
ing with  mankind  tend  to  allay  and  moder- 
ate it ;  but  no  doubt  contempt  is  quite  at 
home  in  its  more  recognized  sphere,  when 
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backed  and  prompted  by  acknowledged  su- 
periority, and  with  seeming  right  on  its  side. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  match  from  any  age 
of  the  world,  or  any  station  of  society,  learned 
or  ignorant,  Mr.  Ruskin's  habitual  contempt 
for  all  persons  and  things  that  contradict  his 
views.     It  is  headlong,  monstrous,  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  possession  of  reason, 
and  yet  Mr.  Ruskin  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  his  own  peculiar  subjects,  and  might  have 
been  in  his  own  line  a  great  authority.   But 
then  he  has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  suc- 
cess in  one  pursuit  qualifies  him  to  judge  of 
all  pursuits  and  all  lines  of  thought.    He  has 
thought  that  study  of  art,  of  Turner's  pic- 
tures, of  nature,  constituted  him  a  judge,  as 
well  of  all  painters,  as  of  every  human  need, 
character,  and  action.   The  conclusion  he  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  is  that  the  man  who 
does  not  see  all  things  with  his  eyes  is  wicked 
and  stupid,  a  liar,  and  a  fool.     This  is  con- 
tempt in  its  most  rabid  form.    Thus,  though 
his  knowledge  is  great,  it  is  ignorance  which 
has  misled  him  into  the  frenzies  which  we  re- 
gret ;  and  we  think  all  misplaced  contempt  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — partial  igno- 
rance.    Few  recognized  pursuits   amongst 
men  will  cause  contempt  if  we  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  to  consider  them  attentively.  But 
this,  clever  men  intent  on  their  one  hobby  are 
as  little  ready  to  do  as  the  most  circumscribed 
intellect.    All  have  some  vein  of  Touchstone 
in  them.    When  they  survey  something  not  in 
their  way,  in  another  world  than  theirs,  they 
are  ready  to  plume  themselves  on  their  want 
of  sympathy  as  a  sort  of  distinction,  and  to 
find  it  meat  and  drink  to  see  a  fool.     Thus, 
severely  practical   minds   enjoy   their  con- 
tempt for  every  effort  of  imagination.      Peo- 
ple who  cannot  see  a  joke  have  a  contempt 
for  fun.     We  have  heard  an  artist  merrily 
enlarge  on  the  utter  folly  of  the  study  of 
language.     Swift  condensed  all  that  can  be 
thought  and  said  about  music  into  the  dif- 
ference between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee.    Addison  treats  as  a  sort  of  drivelling 
the  minute  researches  of  the  naturalist.  Fifty 
years  ago,  half  the  world  was  contemptuous 
on  science,  and  vast  numbers  now  despise 
classical  learning  as  if  it  were  a  very  clever 
and  original  thing  to  despise  it.     In  one  and 
all  these  instances  we  feel  that  only  knowl- 
edge is  wanting  for  the  feeling  to  evaporate. 
There  is  one  motive  for  contempt,  however, 
on  which  the  dull  have  it  all  their  own  way. 


There  are  people  who  not  only  despise  any 
given  form  or  pursuit  of  the  intellect  as  per- 
haps we  all  do,  but  who  have  a  contempt  for 
active  thought  and  all  its  results  as  such — 
as  if  it  were  an  inferior  thing  to  write  books, 
to  know  things,  to  think  at  all.  They  regard 
themselves  as  the  Hindoos  do  their  Supreme 
God — as  something  above  the  vulgar  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  action. 

"  The  learned  is  happy  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Analyzed,  studied,  looked  in  the  face,  it 
becomes  a  wonder  that  contempt  should  be 
so  potent  a  thing  as  it  is.  The  poet  tells  us 
that 

"  He  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used;    that  thought  with 

him 
Is  in  its  infancy," 

We  ought,  then,  to  despise  the  contemner 
as  betraying  defect  and  deficiency  in  the  very 
act.  But  in  truth  it  is  an  efibrt  of  indepen- 
dence which  few  can  reach  to  disregard  the 
dictum  of  what  seems  deliberate  weighty 
disparagement  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
Certainly  there  is  a  contempt  justly  terrible. 
The  most  confident  and  defiant  would  shrink 
from  such  scorn  as  Dante  in  the  very  sub- 
lime of  contempt  bestowed,  for  all  comment, 
on  the  weak  and  pusillanimous  band  who 
had  lived  only  for  themselves  : — 

"  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

But  it  is  neither  the  contempt  of  goodness 
nor  of  intellect  which  men  most  dread.  It 
is  when  it  is  vague,  undefinable,  neither  to 
be  got  at  nor  propitiated,  a  mere  fear  and 
shadow,  that  it  is  the  greatest  bugbear — the 
contempt  of  society  or  of  the  world  for  some- 
thing, we  know  not  what,  and  expressed  or 
entertained  by  people  whom,  in  their  indi- 
vidual separate  capacity,  we  may  really  rather 
look  down  upon.  The  sort  of  fear  people  are 
prone  to  have  of  servants  illustrates,  while  it 
is  an  evidence  of,  this  dependent  and  abject 
state  of  mind.  Now,  as  servants  are  our  fel- 
low-mortals, they  may  be  as  worthy  of  the 
j  distinction  of  our  fear  as  any  one  else  ;  but 
I  the  proverbial  dread  of  falling  in  the  opinion 
j  of  a  butler  and  incurring  his  contempt,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  great  doc- 
trine of  inherent  equality.  It  is  the  sneak- 
ing part  of  a  man  that  here  sufiers,  that  quails 
under  the  notion  that  something  is  done  to 
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him  which  he  can  never  know,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  the  closed  doors  of 
the  servants'  hall  that  invest  the  voice  of 
opinion  there  in  such  terrors.  Still,  it  has 
its  grounds,  and  the  very  fear  may  work  out 
its  fulfilment.  In  externals,  servants  are 
very  likely  to  be  correct  judges.  They  have 
an  instinct  as  to  who  has  lived  in  habits  of 
command.  They  respect  those  who  show  by 
some  nameless  freemasonry  that  they  are 
used  to  be  attended  upon,  that  the  service  of 
inferiors  is  part  of  their  heritage.  They  have 
a  nice  though  unconscious  discernment  of 
self-respect,  and  know  at  once  where  it  re- 
sides. They  like  a  man  who  asserts  himself 
without  bluster  or  assumption  —  they  are 
judges  of  the  particular  qualities  which  affect 
their  intercourse.  To  be  afraid  of  a  butler 
is,  then,  to  have  a  misgiving  whether  we  are 
quite  the  thing.  The  man  who  fears  such 
contempt  should  take  home  the  humiliating 
lesson,  and  regard  it  as  a  revelation  of  some- 
thing wanting  in  himself.    And  so  of  aU  con- 


tempt— either  it  is  deserved  or  it  is  not. 
There  is  a  remedy  in  either  case,  though  we 
admit  that  our  feelings  cannot  really  be  set- 
tled by  square  and  rule  as  easily  as  this  ar- 
gument seems  to  imply. 

No  doubt,  contempt  has  its  charm  where 
it  procures  a  monopoly  of  regard.  But  this 
is  but  a  narrow,  ignoble  satisfaction.  A  man 
much  engaged  in  important  concerns,  who 
has  to  act  with  a  variety  of  characters,  tem- 
pers, and  to  clash  with  none,  must  not  be 
contemptuous.  K  he  have  disdain  in  his  dis- 
position, he  must  suppress  it  at  whatever  ef- 
fort. But  what  an  advantage  over  others  he 
has  who,  by  nature  or  from  an  enlarged  in- 
terest in  human  afRiirs,  from  caring  for  what 
others  care  for,  is  actually  free  from  it,  and 
can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  people  he 
acts  with  frankly  and  unaffectedly.  He  finds 
a  common  ground  in  the  midst  of  all  differ- 
ences of  training  or  station,  and  thus  feels 
the  social  link  which  it  is  the  work  of  con- 
tempt at  once  to  ignore  and  to  break. 


The  Dictionary  of  English  Etymoloj^y,  by 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood  of  which  only  tlie  first 
volume,  closing  with  the  letter  D  inclusive,  has 
been  published,  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  both 
on  account  of  the  new  etymologies  which  it  has 
brought  to  light,  and  the  view  which  it  gives  of 
the  origin  of  lanj^uage  in  general.  It  has  been 
republished  in  this  city  by  Sheldon  and  Com- 
pany, in  a  thin  folio,  beautifully  printed  with  a 
preface  and  liberal  additions  by  George  P. 
Marsh,  whose  auxiliary  researches  are  of  equal 
value  with  the  text,  'in  the  introduction  Mr. 
Wedgwood  explains  and  illustrates  the  philoso- 
phy of  etymolojjy — the  principles  which  have 
guided  his  inquiries.  He  regards  language  as 
imitative  in  its  origin,  as  expressing  not  only 
sounds,  but  acts  and  emotions  of  every  kind, 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  by  words  which  in 
their  original  form  were  designed  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  thing  expressed.  With  re- 
gard to  sounds,  everybody  would  readily  admit 
this  to  be  true — we  recognize  its  truth  in  such 
words  as  click,  clank,  crack,  snap,  murmur, 
rattle,  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  wonderful,  also, 
how  many  words  not  suspected  hitherto  of  an 
imitative  origin  are  very  plausibly  sliown  to 
have  a  certain  likeness  in  sound  to  some  quality 
of  the  act  or  thing  for  which  they  stand.  By 
means  of  this  clue  it  is  surprising  what  a  num- 
ber of  etymologies  hitherto  unknown  are  de- 
tected by  those  who  are  largely  read  in  the  an- 
cient literature  of  the  English  tongue  and  the 
Cognate  languages— men  like  Wedgwood  and 


Marsh,  who,  when  once  put  upon  the  chase  of  a 
word, 

"  hunt  it  through  the  dark 

To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Koah's  ark." 

Yet,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  present  work 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  etymolo<;y  of  words 
which  are  of  strictly  classical  derivation,  con- 
fining itself  to  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
Saxon  stock  or  from  the  dialects  of  the  middle 
ages. — N.  V.  Evening  Post. 


Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death 
of  George  II.,  is  published  in  three  duodecimo 
volumes  by  Sheldon  and  Company,  forming 
one  of  that  beautiful  series  of  standard  English 
publications  which  that  house  is  getting  up.  Of 
Hallam's  work,  composed  with  such  careful  re- 
search, and  with  such  judicial  impartiality,  it  is 
superfluent  to  say  anything  in  praise.  The 
very  absence  of  prejudice,  the  calm,  absolutely 
unimpassioned  mnnner  in  which  he  weighs  evi- 
dence, allowing  no  preconceived  opinion,  or 
sympathy  or  aversion,  to  cause  the  least  waver- 
ing in  his  judgment,  has  been  brought  against 
him  as  an  objection  by  some  persons  of  a 
warmer  temperament.  Those  persons  who  are 
simply  in  search  of  truth  will  be  glad  of  such  a 
guide.  The  book  is  got  up  by  the  publisherg 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work. 
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BUMBOATS    AND    BUMBOATMEN. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BUMBOATS   AND    BUMBO  ATM  KN. 

"  By  the  deep  seventy-five  fathoms  !  "  is 
the  cry  that  cheers  the  heart  of  poor  Jack, 
who,  perhaps,  like  the  sweet  little  cherub,  is 
perched  up  aloft,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  first  hazy  outline  of  distant  land. 
After  four  months  of  nothing  but  the  waste  of 
waters  in  its  variations  from  intense  calm  to 
surging  hurricane,  it  is  with  no  small  delight 
that  the  watch  on  deck  hear  the  mate  pass 
the  word  to  bend  the  line  to  the  deep-sea 
lead.  Then  weary,  anxious  faces  look  over 
the  ship's  side  to  watch  for  a  discoloring  in 
the  perpetual  blue.  Listening  ears  eagerly 
catch  the  words  sung  out  sturdily  by  the 
man  in  the  chains,  as  his  stalwart  arm 
swings  the  lead  backwards  and  forwards 
with  gradually  increasing  velocity,  until  it 
has  gained  sufficient  impetus  to  be  swung 
far  ahead  of  the  ship's  cut-water.  The  rest 
flies  round  like  lightning ;  the  rope  slips  as 
rapidly  through  the  hand  of  the  leadsman, 
till,  with  sudden  jerk,  he  stops  its  further 
progress.  The  bottom  has  been  found,  and 
when  the  deep-sea  lead  is  again  hauled  up 
and  over  the  ship's  side,  to  it  is  found  at- 
tached samples  of  the  ground  far  beneath 
the  ocean  whither  its  weight  has  penetrated. 
The  watch  down  below  have  turned  out  a 
full  two  hours  before  their  time.  But  the 
biscuit  and  muddy  coffee,  with  the  scraps  of 
salt-junk  which  constitute  the  daily  break- 
fast, are  swallowed  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
dain. They  long  now  for  shore  luxuries, 
and  as  they  near  the  land,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  that  invaluable  fellow,  the  bumboat- 
man,  who  watches  the  signal-staff'  with  the 
eyes  of  a  vulture,  and  will  put  out  to  sea  at 
all  seasons  and  hours  to  meet  the  coming 
ship,  with  his  store  of  looked-for  luxuries. 

Here  we  are  with  a  leading  wind,  steer- 
ing direct  for  the  beautiful  island  of  Pulo 
Penang.  The  high  hill  in  the  centre,  sur- 
mounted by  the  signal-staff,  is  distinctly 
visible  from  deck,  though  we  are  forty  miles 
away  from  the  harbor.  But  the  old  signal- 
sergeant  has  a  good  glass  up  there,  and  has 
already  espied  us,  as  his  flag  announces  to 
eager  "  Abraham  Brown,"  that  patriarch  of 
all  Eastern  boatmen,  who  carries  about  with 
him  a  goodly  sized  quarto  volume  full  of 
certificates  from  nautical  customers,  which, 
are  worded  in  every  vein  of  humor  conceiva- 
ble, and  an  exact  copy  of  which  would  be 


worthy  of  a  place  in  the  British  Museum. 
Abraham  Brown  has  spied  the  signal,  and 
though  we  cannot  see  him,  nor  he  us,  be 
assured  he  has  put  out  to  sea  in  his  trusty 
and  capacious  boat,  bringing  with  him  much 
of  this  world's  creature  comforts,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
wind  is  rather  against  him,  but  he  can  work 
traverse  sailing  as  well  as  the  best  navi- 
gator, and  keep  beating  about  the  channel 
through  which  only  vessels  can  enter  the 
harbor. 

The  old  black  cook,  in  his  blacker  caboose ; 
the  usually  industrious  steward,  and  his  hard- 
worked  mate  in  the  cabin,  are  alike  neglect- 
ful this  morning  of  their  usual  routine  of 
duty.  But  such  is  the  good  humor  preva- 
lent fore  and  aft,  that  not  a  murmur  escapes 
the  lips  of  the  most  impatient  spirits.  If 
the  pea-soup  is  smoked,  and  the  dough 
boiled  into  a  paste,  it  matters  but  little. 
Under  any  circumstances  they  would  both 
remain  untasted,  for  just  as  the  dinner-hour 
has  been  piped,  the  man  at  the  foretop  hails 
the  deck,  and  announces  sail  ho  !  on  the  lar- 
board-bow. In  less  than  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, Abraham  Brown  and  his  buraboat 
are  towing  alongside,  and  Abraham  Brown 
gets  up  on  deck;  and  the  odor  that  per- 
vades the  deck  fore  and  aft  is  no  longer  that 
of  pitch  and  tar,  and  salt  fish  and  slash  tubs, 
and  other  abominations,  but  the  fragrance 
of  the  produce  of  a  grateful  soil  ;  for  Abra- 
ham Brown  never  forgets,  amongst  other 
things,  to  bring  off  baskets  full  of  roses, 
jasmine,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  the  sailors  purchase  as  eagerly  as  any 
ball-going  damsel  ;  and  after  cramming  as 
many  into  a  pannikin  full  of  water  as  it  will 
hold,  decorate  their  hats  with  the  remainder, 
or  sometimes  form  beautiful  festoons  all 
about  the  ship's  rigging. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  bumboat 
is  emptied  of  its  freight,  for  there  are  will- 
ing hands  and  strong  arms  at  work,  and  the 
baskets  containing  the  goods  are  carefully 
ranged  along  the  lea-skuppers,  under  shelter 
of  the  bulwark.  What  do  the  baskets  con- 
tain ?  What  do  they  not  contain  ?  Ask 
Jack  yonder,  who  is  hitching  up  his  trow- 
sers,  and  rattling  the  dollars  in  his  pocket 
as  he  contemplates  the  rich  store  before  him, 
and  is  only  at  a  loss  on  which  particular  bas- 
ket first  to  commence  his  onslaught.  Shall 
it  be  the  mangosteiu,  rivalling  in  flavor,  and 
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as  cool  by  nature  as  the  most  carefully  iced 
raspberries  ?  Shall  it  be  the  plantains,  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  finest  cream  and  straw- 
berries? Shall  it  be  the  mangoes,  or  the 
guayas  ;  the  oranges,  or  shadocks  ;  or  shall 
it  be  the  huge  dhurian,  rough  and  coarse 
without,  and  abominable  of  odor  within. 
Even  in  the  choice  made  in  these  baskets, 
one  may  discriminate  the  characters  and  dis- 
positions of  the  purchasers.  The  black  cook 
chooses  the  dhurian,  because  it  is  the  largest 
and  cheapest,  and  good  enough,  he  says,  for 
such  old  bones  as  his.  But  when  he  opens 
it  near  the  galley-door,  he  runs  imminent 
risk  of  being  pitched  overboard,  fruit  and 
all,  for  the  stench  pervades  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  vessel,  and  interferes  sadly 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
The  dhurian,  however,  after  being  opened 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  loses 
all  smell,  and  is  really  a  succulent  and  pleas- 
ant fruit ;  besides  which,  the  kernels  make  a 
capital  substitute  for  chestnuts,  which  are 
unknown  in  these  parts. 

But  Abraham  Brown  has  other  things  to 
vend  besides  fruits,  else  would  our  long- 
tailed  Chinese  carpenter  fare  badly.  With 
the  forethought  acquired  by  long  experience, 
the  bumboatman  has  supplied  himself  with 
Chon-Chon  soup  and  pork,  as  prepared  by 
the  itinerant  vendors  of  ready-cooked  meats 
that  traverse  the  streets  from  morning  till 
night  in  Penang.  He  has,  moreover,  for  the 
use  of  the  cabin  and  fo'castle,  butcher's  meat 
in  abundance :  half  oxen  and  whole  sheep 
and  pigs,  whilst  the  baker  has  furnished  him 
with  mountains  of  well-baked  bread,  biscuits, 
cakes,  and  macaroons.  Then,  in  fifty  bot- 
tles, he  has  brought  ofi"  all  the  fresh  milk 
he  can  procure,  and  in  fifty  earthenware  pots 
as  much  fresh  butter,  and  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  lemons,  wherewith  to  make  lemon- 
ade this  hot  afternoon.  There  never  was 
such  a  splendid  tea-party  in  any  part  of  the 
world  as  assembles  that  afternoon  in  the 
fo'castle  deck.  They  may  be  provided  with 
better  table-linen,  finer  napkins,  more  costly 
china,  and  far  more  refined  company,  but 
the  bill  of  fare  cannot  be  surpassed,  or  even 
rivalled.  Such  fruit,  such  flowers,  such  bread 
and  butter  and  preserves,  such  tea,  such 
milk,  such  "  sudden  deaths  "  and  grills,  re- 
sulting from  basket-loads  of  unhappy  chick- 
ens that  have  been  transferred  from  the  bum- 
boat  with  very  trifling  intermediate  process 


to  the  caboose  fire  !  I  repeat,  such  a  meal 
never  was  or  can  be  surpassed  in  the  world. 

A  very  difierent  personage  from  Abraham 
Brown  is  Chinatumby-Motoosawing,  who 
boards  us  as  soon  as  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
Madras  roads,  and  a  very  difierently  as- 
sorted cargo  he  brings  with  him  to  pander  to 
the  tastes  of  all  hands.  The  high  surf  run- 
ning on  the  Madras  beach  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  makes  the  granting  of  shore-leave 
to  seamen  a  matter  of  sometimes  angry  al- 
tercation between  themselves  and  the  cap- 
tain, so  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  aboard. 

No  sooner  has  the  skipper  gone  ashore, 
and  the  sails  been  carefully  stowed,  the 
ropes  coiled  up,  the  deck  washed  down,  and 
awnings  spread  fore  and  aft,  with  a  curtain 
between  us  and  the  sun,  than  over  the  side 
comes  Mr.  Chinatumby.  After  him  make 
their  appearance  two  grotesque-looking  fig- 
ures all  but  nude,  with  their  dark  skins 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  flour  and  ashes, 
and  many-colored  stripes  drawn  down  the 
forehead,  and  converging  at  the  nose,  over 
which  feature  one  broad  dab  of  yellow  ex- 
tends. These  are  the  snake-charmers.  Up 
comes  a  juggler  in  a  somewhat  similar  cos- 
tume. Up  comes  the  washing-man  and 
ironing-man  (for  the  laundry  is  exclusively 
conducted  by  men  in  India)  in  pretty  nearly 
no  costume  at  all.  Up  comes  the  dubash, 
like  a  tallow  candle,  swathed  in  muslin,  and 
with  a  very  bright  wafer  stuck  between  his 
eyes.  In  one  hand  he  clutches  firmly  a  huge 
old  pocket-book,  full  of  most  laudatory  tes- 
timonials, highly  creditable  to  the  bearer, 
except  for  the  fact  of  their  being  invariably 
either  forged  or  stolen.  Up  comes  a  seedy 
old  individual  in  European  costume,  with  a 
shocking  bad  hat,  and  no  shoes  or  stock- 
ings ;  this  is  the  Fiddle,  and  after  him  comes 
up  the  Fife,  who  is  his  exact  counterpart. 
By  and  by,  when  the  evening  is  cool,  and 
every  one  in  a  merry  humor,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  little  dance  upon  deck.  Lastly, 
up  comes  the  lion  of  the  bumboat,  the  Madras 
jeweller,  who,  in  his  sash  and  manifold  pock- 
ets, carries  about  with  him  marvellous  Tri- 
chinopoly  chains  and  rubies,  emeralds,  cat's- 
eyes,  bloodstones,  amethysts,  etc.,  set  as 
rings  and  brooches  of  very  elegant  patterns, 
costly  withal,  and  very  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  so  long  as  the  setting  will  hold  to- 
gether (which  will  not  be  many  days  after 
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purchase),  and  prevent  the  glass  from  roll- 
ing out,  and  revealing  the  skilfully  glazed 
paper,  of  divers  colors  and  hues,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  gross  imposition.  The 
boatmen  hand  up  the  various  baskets,  and 
Jack  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
hissing  that  proceeds  from  some  of  the  flat- 
test of  them.  They  contain  the  educated 
cobras,  who  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
Charmer. 

There  is  no  end  to  this  fellow's  marvellous 
tricks.  When  he  opens  his  baskets,  and 
produces  hideous  music  from  his  gourd-like 
flageolet,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side 
to  mark  the  time,  the  loathsome  looking 
masses,  coiled  up  in  sand  baskets,  begin  to 
show  evident  emotion,  and  slowly  raising 
their  hideous  heads,  expand  their  throats, 
and  imitate  the  motions  of  the  musicians, 
taking  instant  advantage  of  any  pause  to 
dart  spitefully  forward,  and  endeavor  to  fix 
their  fangs  upon  the  naked  arms  of  the 
charmer ;  a  proceeding  which  at  first  greatly 
alarms  the  ship's  crew,  who  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  the  poop,  and  only  return 
after  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  dubash, 
who  acts  interpreter,  and  then  only  when 
armed  with  a  belaying-pin  apiece.  As  this 
entertainment  grows  to  a  close,  a  careful  ob- 
server may  perceive  a  shadow  of  doubt  cross 
the  charmer's  face,  as  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sudden  grab  at  the  snake's 
neck,  which,  having  accomplished,  he  forces 
it  into  the  basket,  and  puts  the  lid  on  in- 
stanter.  So  he  serves  the  rest;  and  Jack 
thinks  how  delighted  his  old  mother  at  home 
will  be,  when  he  casts  anchor  alongside  of 
her  some  fine  evening,  and  tells  her  that  the 
charmers  spoken  of  by  David  are  yet  extant 
in  the  east.  The  sun  is  setting  when  the 
Tomasha  finishes  for  the  day,  and  the  boat- 
load returns  to  the  shore,  highly  satisfied 
with  its  day's  work.  The  dhoby,  or  washer- 
man, carries  with  him  huge  bundles  of 
clothes,  which,  if  returned  at  all  when  in  a 
purified  state,  will  be  sadly  diminished  in 
numbers,   or  misrepresented  by  worthless 


old  rags,  so  got  up  and  folded,  as  to  look 
very  clean  and  nice  indeed.  If  the  people 
in  the  boat  are  happy.  Jack  is  in  his  glory, 
for  they  have  kept  the  two  Portuguese  musi- 
cians on  board,  and  mean  to  retain  them  as 
long  as  they  are  in  harbor. 

The  most  indolent  bumboatmen  in  the 
world  are  those  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
They  dare  not  board  a  ship  until  she  is  at 
anchor,  and  has  obtained  pratique  from  the 
health  office,  when  the  captain  provides 
everything  requisite  from  the  shore.  So 
they  float  lazily  up  and  down  amongst  the 
shipping,  ever  and  anon  shouting  out  *'  Ebry- 
ting,"  which  is  supposed  to  mean  their  stock 
in  trade,  whereas  they  have  really  next  to 
nothing  to  sell.  Sometimes  a  few  oranges  or 
other  fruit  procures  them  a  customer  on 
board  ;  but  it  is  when  a  vessel  is  just  on  the 
eve  of  sailing  that  they  make  their  grand 
haul.  Then  they  come  alongside  with  large 
wicker-cages  full  of  beautiful  pigeons,  which 
are  sure  to  be  purchased  as  pets,  as  will  also 
be  the  parrots,  and  the  young  rabbits  and 
hares.  Sometimes  they  bring  off  a  monkey 
or  two,  which  prove  irresistible  baits.  Noth- 
ing Jack  likes  better  than  Jacko's  company 
for  a  long  voyage. 

The  Maltese  bumboatmen  principally  con- 
fine their  wares  to  kid  gloves,  and  filigree 
work  in  silver  and  gold,  besides  a  quantity 
of  prettily  got  up  charms.  But  the  most 
audacious  villains  are  those  bumboatmen 
that  cruise  off"  Spain  and  about  the  gut  of 
Gibraltar :  if  you  wont  purchase  the  bread 
and  meat  they  have  smuggled  off  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  life  and  liberty,  they  do  their 
best  to  give  you  a  parting  stick  with  a  stil- 
etto, or,  when  foiled  in  this,  and  made  to 
drop  astern,  fire  a  parting  shot  at  the  first 
object  that  offers  itself  to  their  aim.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  bumboatman  is  a 
useful  institution  for  us  poor  hard-worked 
and  badly-fed  sailors,  who,  after  months  of 
peril,  exposure,  and  suffering,  find  in  the 
contents  of  his  cornucopia  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills. 
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CHAPTER  IV.      THE   WOMAN   I  LOVED — 

MARIAN. 

I  RETURNED  to  England.  I  wrote  to  my 
mother  that  I  was  miserable,  that  I  had  tried 
everything,  but  that  I  despaired  of  all  but 
her  love.  A  mother's  love  never  fails.  I 
had  left  her  negligently,  I  had  been  two  years 
absent,  during  which  I  had  lived  a  life  of  utter 
self-indulgence,  and  now  that  the  bitter  har- 
vest was  being  reaped  by  me,  I  wished  to  fly 
to  her  to  save  me  from  myself.  I  told  her  I 
wanted  nothing  but  home  and  her.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  deceived  myself,  I  know  I 
deceived  my  mother  entirely.  She  believed 
that  a  season  of  repose  and  home  affection 
would  in  truth  heal  the  wounds  of  my  soul, 
and  that,  afterwards,  the  good  qualities  for 
which  she  fondly  gave  me  credit  would  be 
developed  and  exercised.  The  magnetic  im- 
pulse W'hich  lured  me  to  England  I  scarcely 
avowed  to  myself,  and  it  was  totally  unsus- 
pected by  her.  Her  heart,  a  little  chilled  by 
my  past  conduct,  sprung  back  at  once  with 
the  idea  that  I  needed  her,  and  prepared  out 
of  the  abundance  of  her  affection  a  home  in 
which  I  could  renew  the  peace  and  freshness 
of  my  soul. 

I  arrived  in  London.  Two  days  afterwards 
I  met  Warburton  in  the  street.  He  recog- 
nized me  ;  he  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
insisted  on  taking  me  home  to  see  his  wife. 
They  were  just  passing  through  London,  and 
were  staying  at  an  hotel.  His  clear,  metal- 
lic voice,  and  sharp  enunciation,  sounded  on 
my  ears,  but  his  words  made  little  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  had  an  insane  wish,  I  remem- 
ber, to  strangle  him  as  he  spoke,  and  yet  I 
listened  with  a  strange  interest — he  was  hers. 
We  entered  ;  all  the  self-control  I  possessed, 
little  enough,  God  knows,  could  scarcely  sup- 
port me  as  I  saw  her. 

"  Are  you  not  well  ?  "  asked  the  rich,  mel- 
ancholy voice,  and  Marian,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  stood  before  me. 

I  muttered  something  about  Venice  and 
illness.  My  little  friend  Harry  ran  up  to 
me,  and  asked  me  to  look  at  his  baby  sister. 
Seated  on  the  ground  at  her  mother's  feet, 
circled  by  toys,  sat  a  lovely  little  baby  girl. 

"  My  Nina,"  said  Marian. 

We  spoke  on  common  subjects  ;  her  hus- 
band fidgetted  about  the  room,  settling  the 
baby's  dress,  correcting  the. boy's  behavior, 
and  calling  out  his  cut  and  dried  observations 
about  the  weather,  politics,  and  fashionable 


gossip,  with  the  fussy  and  hard  mediocrity 
peculiar  to  him.  I  felt  cold  and  constrained. 
I  talked  of  Italy,  of  my  pleasant  travels,  of  my 
home-sickness,  of  Fanny,  and  of  my  mother, 
as  if  my  heart  was  there,  and  not  here. 
Marian  looked  at  me  with  soft  and  penetrat- 
ing eyes.  I  could  act  content  no  longer  ;  I 
stammered  and  turned  pale.  She  knew  she 
still  held  my  heart  in  her  hand,  and  her  line 
of  conduct  was,  I  am  sure,  instantly  resolved 
upon.  That  woman  wrecked  me  as  com- 
pletely as  a  false  light  on  a  rock  wrecks  a 
vessel.  In  absence,  I  had  felt  hate,  scorn, 
rage  ;  beside  her,  all  died  away,  and  the  old 
fascination  asserted  its  power.  She  was 
there  ;  what  could  I  do  but  love  ? 

After  a  time  I  took  my  leave,  more  hope- 
less, more  broken-hearted  than  before.  The 
Warburtons  were  to  leave  town  the  next  day, 
on  -a  tour  of  visits.  The  next  day  I  went 
down  to  Speynings. 

My  mother  received  me  with  the  tender- 
est  welcome.  Her  heart  was  large  enough 
to  cover  my  deficiencies;  her  nature  rich 
enough  to  inspire  mine  with  warmth  and 
happiness.  For  a  time  only.  At  first  I  was 
touched  by  her  generosity,  and  made  resolves 
to  put  aside  the  weakness  of  my  soul,  to  bury 
the  Past,  to  turn  to  the  Future  ;  but  these 
resolves  were  as  unstable  as  the  weak  and 
fickle  nature  that  made  them. 

By  way  of  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to 
my  weak  love,  I  went  to  the  Grange,  a  day 
or  two  after  I  arrived.  I  did  not  enter  the 
house,  but  wandered  like  a  lost  soul  among 
the  grounds.  When  I  returned,  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  some  of  the  cottages  I  had  vis- 
ited with  Marian.  I  thought  *'this  is  the 
last  day  of  weakness,  let  me  have  it  out.  At 
home  I  cannot  speak  of  her,  here  these  poor 
people  will  give  me  the  last  opportunity."  I 
did  so  ;  I  wandered  among  them,  and  heard 
praises  of  the  ladies  collectively,  but  I  had 
not  the  felicity  of  hearing  any  particular 
mention  of  my  idol.  In  one  of  the  cottages 
a  child  was  crying  at  the  door  as  I  entered. 
I  gathered  from  her  that  her  mother  was 
very  ill,  and  that  her  father  had  gone  for  the 
doctor,  but  that  she  was  afraid  her  mother 
would  die  before  he  returned.  I  went  in. 
The  woman  was  delirious,  and  talking  in 
hurrred,  inarticulate  tones,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  her  say,  "  Miss  Marian,  her  that  was 
Miss  Compton." 

I  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  tried  to  smooth 
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the  pillows  under  her  feverish  head,  and  bent 
low  over  her  to  hear  what  she  said,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  I  did  not  give  up  my  post  till 
the  husband  and  doctor-  arrived.  Her  rav- 
ings had  become  more  and  more  inarticulate. 
"  Good  God  !  Mr.  Spencer,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  came  in,  "are  you  aware  that 
woman  is  dying  of  typhus  fever  !  " 

I  involuntarily  shrank  back.  The  poor 
husband  was  pouring  out  thanks  to  me.  He 
thought  it  was  a  charitable  impulse  which 
had  brought  me  and  kept  me  there.  I  of- 
fered all  that  was  necessary,  and  returned 
home. 

I  was  taken  ill  that  evening.  The  shock 
my  nerves  (I  will  not  say  my  heart)  had  sus- 
tained had  told  sufficiently  on  my  general 
health  to  make  me  very  susceptible  to  infec- 
tion, and  easily  overcome  by  it.  I  was  taken 
ill  that  evening,  and  remained  for  six  weeks 
between  life  and  death. 

As  I  recovered,  memory  seemed  to  awake 
more  vividly  than  ever.  I  passed  from  frenzy 
to  despondency,  and  at  last  sunk  into  a 
hopeless  kind  of  lethargy,  which  must  have 
been  trying  in  the  extreme  to  those  with  me. 
My  mother  exerted  every  faculty  of  her  mind 
to  uphold,  to  soothe,  and  to  console.  She 
was  indefatigable ;  but  the  misery  with  which 
she  heard  my  confessions  and  witnessed  my 
struggles  seemed  to  eat  into  her  heart.  Every 
day  she  was  paler  and  more  careworn.  A 
nurse  in  a  fever  ward  gets  that  look,  when 
the  strength  of  the  strongest  is  undermined 
by  nightly  watchings,  and  breathing  daily 
impure  air.  Sharing  the  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows of  an  impure  soul  is  not  less  fatal  and 
health-destroying.  There  was  the  natural 
feeling  of  her  own  impotency  to  do  me  any 
good,  which  was  like  wormwood  in  a  moth- 
er's heart ;  and  added  to  this,  my  abrupt 
transitions  from  tenderness  to  coldness  par- 
took so  much  more  of  the  character  of  dis- 
ease than  of  natural  filial  aflfection,  that  she 
was  tried  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
woman. 

There  are  some  women  for  whom  the  Cath- 
olic legend  of  the  heart  pierced  by  seven 
swords  is  literally  true.  My  poor  mother  ! 
her  conjugal  and  maternal  affection  were  the 
trials  of  her  warm  affectionate  nature.  In 
both  she  was  wretched. 

I  had  as  little  pity  for  her  as  for  any  one 
else,  and  her  own  life  had  been  latterly  so 
calm  and  peaceful,  all  her  feelings  had  so 


merged  and  concentrated  themselves  into 
that  of  maternity,  that  she  sufiered  from  my 
mental  sufferings  as  much  as  if  our  existences 
had  been  one.  There  were  moments  when 
my  petulance  and  violence  terrified  her  for 
my  reason,  there  were  days  when  my  voice- 
less depression  wrung  her  heart.  ]\Iy  ac- 
quaintance with  Veronica,  and  its  fatal  ter- 
mination, I  concealed  from  her,  but  nothing 
else  in  my  life,  and  the  retrospect  was  a  sad 
one. 

I  made  no  efibrt  at  self-control.  The  whole 
man  was  weakened,  physically  and  mentally, 
and  I  gave  way  to  whatever  feeling  was  fore- 
most. 

Change  of  air  was  recommended  to  me, 
and  we  went  to  the  sea-side.  Fanny  had 
been  all  this  time  absent  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends,  and  was  not  to  return  for  many 
weeks ;  I  had  not  seen  her  since  my  return. 
My  mother  and  I  were  alone.  When  I  urged 
her  to  send  for  Fanny  as  a  help  and  assist- 
ance to  her,  she  positively,  and  almost  sternly, 
refused. 

I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  a  trial 
which  only  the  elect  of  human  beings  can 
bear  scatheless,  to  be  loved  entirely  and  ut- 
terly by  another.  It  requires  a  depth,  a  gen- 
erosity, an  abundance,  in  one's  own  nature. 
I  felt  oppressed.  The  strength  of  the  great 
love  which  my  mother  felt  for  me  was  too 
much  for  my  heart's  vitality.  The  glowing 
sunshine  extinguishes  the  feeble  fire.  It 
made  me  very  happy  at  times  ;  at  others,  I 
felt  an  inadequateness,  an  insufficiency  in 
myself  which  was  fatal. 

"  You  are  too  earnest,  mother,"  I  used  to 
say ;  "  one  should  skim  but  not  dive  into 
subjects  as  you  do." 

"  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Hubert, 
you  will  understand  that  life  must  be  ac- 
cepted earnestly,  if  we  would  make  any- 
thing of  it." 

Sometimes  I  would  say  to  her  I  felt  un- 
worthy of  such  love  as  hers.  She  would 
smile  tenderly  and  say  : 

"  It  is  only  the  natural  diff'erence  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  always  one  who  loves,  and  one 
who  is  loved.  Mine  is  the  best  share.  It 
is  better,  believe  me,  to  love  than  be  loved : 
the  loving  love  longer  than  the  beloved. 
Be  contented  that  it  should  be  so." 

"  Contented  !  "  i  said,  with  wonder. 

"  Yes  ;  I  can  imagine  circumstances  which 
would  make  you  wish  you  could  fly  from 
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that  love,  when  its  very  intenseness  might 
seem  a  reproach  ;  all  I  ask,  then,  from  you, 
is  patience.  Bear  with  it :  God  knows,  Hu- 
bert, I  only  ask  you  to  fulfil  your  own  hap- 
piness; I  seek  none  for  myself;  but  do  you 
seek  it  where  my  wishes  and  prayers  can  go 
with  you  ?'" 

One  evening  I  was  resting  on  the  sofa, 
when  a  little  confusion  was  heard,  and  Henry 
Warburton  walked  in.  I  received  him  with 
open  arms. 

"  We  are  staying  in  the  neighborhood," 
he  said ;  "  and  we  heard  accidentally  you 
had  been  ill,  and  my  wife  wished  to  know 
how  you  were  getting  on,  for  the  sake  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  Mrs.  Spencer,  how  is  he ! " 
He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  went  on. 

"  Pale,  I  think — pulled  down  ;  but  we  will 
soon  put  you  to  rights." 

I  introduced  him  to  my  mother.  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  made  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
impression  on  her.  I  was  perverse  enough  to 
resent  her  coolness  to  him  as  a  wrong  to  my- 
self;  I  felt  annoyed,  and  showed  it. 

AVhat  an  odd,  inconsistent  wish  I  had  to 
please  that  man  !  If  he  were  my  friend,  I 
could  be  his  wife's.  He  was  most  willing,  I 
saw,  to  be  my  friend.  He  had  been  well 
tutored.  Besides  that,  he  was  flattered  by 
my  evident  desire  to  please  him.  I  had  a 
certain  reputation  for  talent,  and  it  delighted 
him  to  perceive  the  attention  which  I  paid  to 
his  opinions,  and  the  deference  with  which 
I  agreed  with  his  views.  I  was  the  heir  to 
great  wealth ;  I  was  an  excellent  friend  to 
have.  If  his  own  personal  influence,  aided 
by  his  wife's  beauty  and  good-nature,  could 
make  me  a  friend,  I  was  the  best  card  he 
could  hold.  My  connection  with  the  great 
mercantile  house  at  Vienna  was  not  severed 
by  my  father's  death,  or  my  own  reluctance 
to  join  it.  Till  I  was  five-and-twenty  my 
name  (as  a  sleeping  partner,  however)  was 
on  their  books,  and  in  all  their  transactions. 
Well  made  use  of,  this  was  a  key  which 
might  open  the  way  to  millions.  I  was  much 
too  important  a  person  not  to  be  courted  by 
Harry  Warburton.  His  frank,  gentleman- 
like manner  (somewhat  patronizing,  as  be- 
came our  difi'erence  of  age)  concealed  his  de- 
signs from  others  ;  but  I  was  shrewd  enough 
to  detect  them  at  once.  Yet,  so  deceitful  is 
the  heart  of  man,  that  had  any  one  asked  me 
my  opinion  of  Warburton,  I  should  have 
spoken  of  him  in  the  warmest  manner  j  I 


tried  to  persuade  myself  I  thought  so  ;  I 
sought  to  convince  my  mother.  It  was  here 
that  the  hitch  between  us  made  itself  felt. 
For  myself,  my  sufferings  and  my  fruitless 
pain  she  could  have  the  tenderest  pity  ;  but 
for  all  this  sophistry,  this  endeavor  to  reason 
black  into  white  she  had  no  feeling  but  in- 
dignation. 

Warburton  stayed^  two  days.  It  would 
have  been  amusing  for  a  disinterested  spec- 
tator to  have  observed  how  he  fussed  him- 
self into  the  management  of  everything, 
from  the  shelling  of  the  shrimps  for  break- 
fast to  the  blacking  of  the  boots,  including 
all  the  cares  of  my  sick-room.  We  were 
left  almost  entirely  together.  He  told  me 
he  and  his  wife  would  be  at  the  Grange  in  a 
week,  and  would  stay  there  a  long  time. 
From  some  things  he  said,  I  discovered  that 
his  affairs  were  very  much  disordered  and 
involved,  from  the  failure  of  a  house  of  busi- 
ness in  which  he  had  deposited  his  funds  for 
sdme  speculative  purpose  ;  but  the  bank  had 
failed  just  as  he  was  about  to  draw  on  the 
money,  the  realized  bulk  of  almost  his  entire 
property  ;  at  one  blow  it  had  gone  ;  they  had 
but  a  pittance  left.  So  much  for  his  vaunted 
worldly  shrewdness.  He  spoke  so  generously 
of  his  resolve  to  bear  all  the  inevitable  pri- 
vations, and  spare  them  to  his  wife,  that  I 
was  more  and  more  charmed  with  him,  and 
vowed  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  if  he  would 
permit  it  my  best  efforts  should  tend  to  the 
same  purpose.  I  resolved  at  once  to  return 
to  Speynings.  My  mother  was  pleased  ^vith 
this  desire  to  return  home,  and  gladly  com- 
menced preparations  for  our  departure.  I  had 
in  our  long  confidential  communications  told 
her  so  much,  promised  her  so  many  times  to 
endeavor  to  overcome  my  fatal  passion,  that 
though  she  could  not  tolerate  my  hasty 
friendship  for  Warburton,  it  did  not  strike 
her  that  this  sudden  wish  to  return  to  Spey- 
nings might  be  identical  with  the  Warbur- 
tons'  visit  to  the  Grange ;  indeed,  she  was 
ignorant  of  this. 

I  remember  that  at  the  prospect  of  some 
delay  which  might  have  detained  us  a  day 
or  two  at  Ilfracombe,  I  flew  into  a  towering 
rage.  The  effect  was  so  inadequate  to  the 
cause,  and  was  altogether  so  preposterous, 
that  she  looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 
She  recollected  it  afterwards,  and  understood 
it  as  a  proof  how  deep-laid  a  plan  I  had 
formed  to  persevere  in  my  folly ;  or  rather, 
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as  it  seemed  to  her,  and  was  in  fact,,  my 
sin. 

We  returned.  I  bore  the  journey  well. 
We  slept  one  night  in  town.  I  had  a  dis- 
turbed and  restless  night ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  I  found  my  mother  at  my  side.  My 
least  movement  seemed  always  to  be  heard 
by  her,  and  roused  her  to  see  if  I  needed  any- 
thing. She  would  sit  for  hours  by  my  bed- 
side— even  after  the  exigencies  of  my  illness 
required  it — ready  to  smooth  a  pillow,  to 
draw  a  curtain,  in  short,  to  soothe  and  calm 
my  restlessness.  Once,  aft^  hours  of  al- 
most delirious  tossings  to  and  fro  on  my 
feverish  couch,  I  have  found  myself  gradu- 
ally drop  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  on  wak- 
ing refreshed  the  next  morning  have  found 
myself  in  her  arms,  hushed  to  forgetfulness, 
as  in  the  days  of  my  infancy.  I  noticed  not 
that  this  trying  kind  of  life  was  destroying 
her  own  health.  Her  nerves  were  shattered 
and  her  strength  enfeebled ;  but  I  was  re- 
gardless of  all. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  we  arrived,  as  I 
was  waiting  in  anxious  expectation,  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  was  opened,  and 
to  my  mother's  infinite  surprise — for  she  did 
not  know  they  were  at  the  Grange  —  the 
Warburtons  entered.  Marian  sank  rather 
than  sat  on  a  chair  at  my  side,  Warburton 
talked  so  loudly  and  quickly  that  nothing 
but  his  voice  was  heard.  When  I  looked 
round  my  mother  had  left  the  room.  Marian 
threw  back  her  veil  and  there  was  a  pallor 
on  her  bright  cheek.  She  asked  me  most 
affectionately  after  my  health.  The  extreme 
reticence  of  her  manner  which  suggested  so 
much,  though  it  expressed  so  little,  seemed 
by  its  wordless  tenderness  to  reconcile  me 
to  irrecoverable  fate.  I  drank  deeper  and 
deeper  of  the  poison.  It  was  not  happiness, 
but  there  was  a  sweetness  in  the  misery  I 
suffered  that  was  as  thriUing  as  happiness. 
From  that  day  there  lay  a  sword  between 
my  mother's  heart  and  mine,  but  the  sharp 
blade  cut  into  hers.  She  believed  that  I  had 
acted  a  part — she  attributed  my  coming  to 
England  to  a  predetermined  plan,  and  she 
recoiled  from  being  a  participator,  even  pas- 
sively, in  what  seemed  to  her  sin.  As  long 
as  I  appeared  open  and  candid  with  her— as 
long  as  I  suffered  her  to  share  my  sorrow 
with  me~she  was  indefatigable,  but  when, 
instead  of  seeking  to  repress  the  fatal  feeling 
which  had  ruined  my  life,  I  indulged  it  in  a 


covert  and  dishonorable  manner,  she  con- 
fessed to  herself  with  unutterable  sorrow 
that  she  Vas  defeated,  and  yielded  up  all 
hopes  of  my  effectual  recovery  from  the 
moral  disease  which  had  enervated  my  char- 
acter and  prostrated  my  energies. 

I  cared  for  no  remonstrances  of  hers.  I 
was  at  Speynings,  Marian  at  the  Grange. 
Till  my  health  was  established  she  came  al- 
most daily  to  see  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  visit  in  my  turn  she  desisl;ed.  My 
mother's  coldness  to  her  was  invariable.  I 
went  continually  to  the  Grange.  We  were 
always  engaged  in  parties  of  pleasure  which 
drew  me  more  and  more  from  home,  and  I 
stayed  there  for  days.  En  tout  Men,  en  tout 
honneur,  Warburton  always  invited  me ; 
Marian  was  pleased  and  consented,  but  noth-  ^ 
ing  more ;  —  no  husband  could  have  been 
jealous.  Consummate  art  was  shown  by 
both.  Her  husband,  though  he  knew  my 
adoration  for  his  wife,  and  though  he  was 
resolved  never  to  allow  it  to  manifest  itself 
beyond  a  certain  point  (he  was  not  an  abso- 
lute villain)  affected  to  ignore  it  altogether, 
and  to  attribute  my  constant  visits  to  my 
pleasure  in  his  society.  She  never  varied 
in  a  certain  gentle  manner,  though  her  eyes 
— those  large,  tender,  deep  eyes — told  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  AVarburton's  praises  of  me  rang 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  when  any 
evil-disposed  neighbor  said,  "  How  intimate 
young  Spencer  is  with  the  Warburtons,"  the 
answer  always  was,  "  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Warburton's ;  besides,  there 
has  always  been  a  great  intimacy  between 
Speynings  and  the  Grange.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  lively  young  fellow  like  Mr. 
Spencer  should  prefer  the  society  of  such  a 
good  fellow  as  Warburton  to  a  gloomy  place 
like  Speynings  with  that  poor  invalid,  his 
mother." 

My  mother  was  now  an  almost  confirmed 
invalid,  but  she  struggled  against  her  fast 
increasing  malady,  she  was  so  anxious  not 
to  make  any  claim  on  me;  she  would  not 
owe  to  my  compassion  for  her  physical  suf- 
ferings— those  attentions  which  my  love  did 
not  voluntarily  offer.  It  was  difficult  for  a 
heart  so  high  as  hers  to  comprehend  the 
sterility  of  mine.  My  being  seemed  emptied 
of  all  feelings  but  on  one  point.  I  was  like 
a  patient  with  a  chronic  disease.  The 
strength,  as  well  as  weakness  of  my  consti- 
tution fed  my  malady  and  drained  the  vital 
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springs  of  my  life.  If  aflfection  is  shown  by 
act,  I  might  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  it.  I 
lived  a  life  apart,  and  after  a  communion  of 
such  entire  sympathy  as  seldom  exists  be- 
tween a  parent  and  child,  I  drew  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  my  mother  and  myself. 
Yet  with  an  inconsistency  peculiar  to  men,  I 
expected  precisely  the  same  devotion  from 
her.  If  I  observed  a  shadow  on  her  brow 
(and  how  much  had  it  darkened  in  these  few 
months),  or  a  colder  accent  in  her  voice,  I 
felt  as  much  aggrieved  as  if  I  was  the  wronged 
one.  Her  affection  was  to  be  poured  out 
without  measure  and  stint,  though  I  did  not 
even  stoop  to  regard  it. 

Dante's  simile  is  true.*  Amid  all  the 
voices  which  sound  to  a  man's  ear  in  life, 
there  is  one  voice  always  distinctly  and  dom- 
inantly  heard.  AVhen  that  voice  is  the  voice 
of  God,  there  is  harmony  in  the  music 
around ;  when  the  voice  of  self  is  the  loud- 
est, there  is  discord.  There  was  discord 
enough  with  me  at  this  time.  I  was  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  how  recklessly  I  was 
destroying  myself,  but  I  was  so  selfish  by 
nature,  habit,  and  education,  that  I  could 
not  resist  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
enjoyment.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  is 
more  dangerous  than  another,  it  is  the 
sophistry  with  which  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  because  our  overt  actions  are  not 
against  the  outward  law  of  right  we  are  sin- 
less. So  long  as  I  did  not  persuade  Marian 
to  leave  her  home  and  children  for  me,  I 
thought  I  was  guiltless.  I  imagined  I  did 
not  betray  Warburton's  trust  if  I  did  not 
openly  speak  of  love,  though  my  whole  be- 
ing proved  it.  Marian  and  I  had  no  expla- 
nation. How  was  it  that  I  understood  that 
her  engagement  with  Warburton  had  been 
forced  on  her,  soon  after  Mr.  Villars'  death, 
by  the  exigencies  of  her  position  ?  Mr.  Vil- 
lars had  died  deeply  involved,  and  Mr.  War- 
burton,  a  friend  of  his  in  life,  had  extricated 
the  widow,  as  far  as  he  could.  Gratitude, 
esteem,  the  feeling  of  isolation,  the  fears  of 
the  future  for  her  boy,  had  led  her  to  accept 
his  hand,  and  to  consent  to  marry  him  as 
soon  as  her  mourning  was  over.  She  came 
to  live  meanwhile  in  retirement  at  the 
Grange.  When  she  knew  me,  her  feelings 
for  the  first  time  rebelled  against  her  en- 

*  "  E  come  in  fiamma,  favilla  si  vede 
E  come  in  voce,  voce  si  discerne, 
Quand'  una  e  ferma,  e  Taltra  va  e  riede.'* 


gagement;  but  on  the  one  hand  she  was 
bound,  on  the  other  she  had  no  reason  to 
believe  my  feelings  were  really  interested  in 
her,  though  she  was  conscious  I  admired 
her;  she  saw  my  mother's  dislike  "to  her, 
and  too  timid  to  take  such  a  decided  step  as 
to  break  her  engagement  with  Warburton, 
and  too  uncertain  of  my  feelings  to  acknowl- 
edge her  own  to  herself  sufficiently  to  au- 
thorize her  to  that  step,  she  let  it  go  on. 
My  sudden  departure  had  confirmed  her  sus- 
picion that  I  had  some  other  attachment. 
Now  that  our  fates  were  irrevocable,  what 
was  left  but  a  mutual  and  enduring  affection, 
tenderer  than  friendship,  calmer  than  love  ? 
I  was  to  be  her  only  friend,  she  would  be 
mine.  I  might — she  hoped  I  would — marry, 
but  she  was  to  be  my  only  friend.  At  dif- 
ferent times,  by  veiled  allusions,  by  broken 
expressions,  this  was  revealed  to  me.  I  was 
persuaded  that  in  all  true  love  Marian  was 
mine.  She  tolerated  her  husband,  and  for 
the  sake  of  her  children  she  remained  in  his 
house,  but  love  f(3r  me  was  the  secret  of  her 
life.  She  must  do  her  duty.  That  duty 
was  interpreted  in  this  manner.  She  took 
all  the  flower  of  my  life,  my  thoughts,  my 
time,  my  anxious  service ;  I  was  as  much 
hers  as  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she  gave 
me  in  return  sweet,  kind  words,  melting 
looks,  and  winning  little  attentions.  What 
right  had  I  to  more  ?  Had  I  not  scores  of 
times  sworn  that  to  press  her  hand,  to  sit 
by  her  side,  was  more  to  me  than  to  be  the 
adored  and  adoring  husband  of  another? 
As  to  Warburton,  was  he  not  completely 
satisfied  with  her  docility  and  gentleness  ? 
She  moulded  him  in  all  things  to  her  will, 
yet  was  he  persuaded  that  it  was  he  who 
managed  her.  She  contented  us  both.  Yes, 
for  the  burning  jealousy,  the  bitter  yearn- 
ings, the  death  in  life  I  sometimes  endured, 
I  blamed  myself,  raved  against  fate — any- 
thing, any  one,  but  my  faultless  and  peerless 
love ! 

In  vain  my  mother  expostulated.  "  This 
is  disloyal,  Hubert.  How  can  you  take  that 
man's  hand,  hold  his  child  on  your  knee 
when — " 

"  I  have  a  sincere  friendship  for  him.  Why 
not  ?  " 

It  was  this  obduracy  which  made  her  turn 
hopelessly  away.  I  felt,  however,  that  things 
could  not  continue  in  this  way.  The  house 
of  business  with  which  I  was  connected  in 
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Vienna  needed  my  presence.  From  time  to 
time  I  had  indefinitely  promised  to  go  there, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  it  as  an  escape.  I 
was  fast  approaching  the  age  when,  by  my 
father's  will,  a  settlement  of  property  was  to 
be  made,  and  I  should  either  continue  to 
keep  my  name  in  the  firm  or  take  it  out.       \ 

I  was  so  perplexed,  so  beset  by  contend- 1 
ing  feelings  and  contradictory  purposes,  that  j 
my  life  was  a  very  purgatory.     With  the  i 
weakness  which  belonged  to  me  I  fancied  ; 
that  change  of  place  would  change  the  cir-  j 
cumstances,  and  I  longed  to  free  myself  from  I 
the  evil  which  my  own  undisciplined  nature  [ 
had  woven  round  me.     I  conversed  a  good  ; 
deal  with  the  Warburtons  on  the  subject,  j 
They  counselled  me  strongly  to  go  to  Vi- 
enna.    He,  like  all   practical  men,  or  so- 
called  practical  men,  thought  it  was  right  to  i 
go  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of  further-  I 
ing  pecuniary  interests  ;  a  studious  life,  or  a  I 
contemplative  one  was  what  he  stigmatized  .' 
as  an  idle  one.     Marian,  on  her  side,  had  an  ; 
idea — a  very  erroneous  one — that  my  mother  ; 
possessed  some  influence  over  me,  and  that 
that  influence   was  inimical  to  her.     She  ' 
therefore   also  wished   me   to   leave  Spey- 
nings.    I  was  maturing  in  silence  my  resolve 
to  leave,  but  instead  of  frankly  declaring  my 
intention  of  leaving,  certain  as  I  was  that 
no  obstacle  would  be  made  by  my  mother,  I 
was   so  conscious  of  having  been  unkind,  | 
negligent,  and  ungrateful  to  her,  that  I  made  \ 
the  resolve  appear  the  consequence  of  wrong 
done  by  her. 

One  day  when  she  was  speaking  to  me 
seriously  on  the  subject  of  my  perpetual 
visits  to  the  Grange,  which  I  persisted  in  at- 
tributing to  friendship,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
my  despairing  confessions  to  her,  she  said  :  — 

''  Friendship  !  if  you  were  married  to  Mrs. 
Warburton,  Hubert,  how  would  you  like  her 
to  have  a  friendship  for  another  man  such 
as  she  has  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  object  of  such  a  ques- 
tion," I  replied. 

"Its  purport  is  to  warn  you,  Hubert. 
Are  you  so  sure  of  yourself,  of  her,  that  you 
can  thus  forever  seek  the  society  of  a  woman 
you  have  so  dearly  loved,  I  will  not  say  that 
you  still  love,  with  impunity  to  both  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"Because  I  feel  convinced  that  you  are 
only  heaping  up  infinite  sorrow,  if  not  guilt, 
upon  yourself." 


"  Why,  am  I  not  to  have  friends  ?  " 

"  Friends !  Is  it  a  friend's  part  for  a 
woman  who  is  the  wdfe  of  another  to  absorb 
to  herself  a  young  man's  time,  thoughts, 
happiness  ;  to  encourage  him  to  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  always  urging  me  to  marry  and 
settle  near  them." 

"  Yes,  to  give  the  heart  she  has  rifled  to 
another,  to  make  two  miserable  instead  of 
one.  If  she  really  loved  you,  would  she  not 
urge  you  for  your  own  honor,  for  hers,  to 
leave  her.  If  you  do  not  love  her,  you  never 
have  loved  her,  and  all  you  have  told  me  is 
falsehood,  or  you  do  love  her,  and  this  con- 
duct may  lead  to  possibilities  of  crime." 

"  The  fact  is,"  I  said,  "  there  is  one  qual- 
ity which  every  woman  possesses,  and  that 
is  jealousy.  You  are  jealous  of  Marian, 
mother." 

"  Hubert,"  said  my  mother,  and  her  eyes 
flashed,  "  I  can  forgive  all,  but  words  like 
these.  Never  repeat  such  a  word  again.  It 
is  an  insult  to  me,  and  an  outrage  to  my 
love  for  you.  There  can  be  no  comparisons 
possible."  • 

I  had  never  seen  her  so  angry.  I  was 
proportionately  so.  I  set  my  teeth,  and 
vowed  with  an  inward  oath  to  free  myself 
immediately  from  these  discussions  and  ad- 
monitions. 

My  mother's  patience  was  at  last  worn 
out.  She  looked  more  grave  and  unhappy 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Fanny,  who  had 
returned  home,  was  miserable  at  seeing  how 
ill  my  mother  looked,  and  soon  had  scarcely 
patience  to  speak  to  me.  All  this  I  con- 
strued into  wrong  done  to  me,  and  consid- 
ered the  inevitable  consequences  of  my  own 
cruel  unkindness,  wanton  acts  of  oflbnce 
towards  me.  I  was  to  strike,  but  no  blood 
was  to  flow  ;  I  was  to  grieve,  but  tears  were 
an  unpardonable  injury. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  spending  the  day 
at  the  Grange,  and  added  carelessly,  that  I 
should  sleep  there.  My  mother  was  silent, 
but  her  eyes  met  mine,  and  their  glance  of 
mute  reproach  has  often  recurred  to  me. 
But  I  had  entered  upon  a  downward  path, 
and  every  minute  accelerated  my  descent. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Grange,  Marian 
saw  there  was  a  cloud  on  my  brow.  She 
was  sweetness  itself.  She  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  applied   herself   to   soothe    my 
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troubled  spirit.  Being  with  her  was  of  it- 
self an  enchantment  and  soon  soothed  away 
my  vexation.  She  was  glad  that  my  ties  to 
Speynings  were  weakening  every  moment, 
for  I  told  her  I  had  determined  to  leave. 
To  a  woman  of  her  stamp  the  possession  of 
a  life  to  administer  to  hers,  to  cherish  and 
adore  her,  was  delightful.  She  forgot,  as 
we  all  do,  that  selfishness  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  the  claims  of  others  upon  us,  re- 
coils sooner  or  later  upon  one's  self.  War- 
burton  lectured  me  a  good  deal  that  morn- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  asserting  my  own 
free  will,  and  not  to  waste  my  manhood  on 
servile  dependence  on  my  mother.  To  hear 
him,  one  would  suppose  my  mother  h^d  been 
some  doting  old  woman,  who  to  satisfy  some 
senile  caprice  prevented  my  engaging  in 
some  useful  career.  He  had  a  way  of  speak- 
ing of  her  that  in  any  other  frame  of  mind 
would  have  enraged  me,  "  an  excellent  per- 
son, but  living  so  completely  out  of  the 
world,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  necessi- 
ties imposed  on  me  by  position — her  early 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  in 
limiting  her  viewsjkbut  her  good  sense  would 
point  out  to  her  that  tying  a  man  of  twenty- 
five  to  idleness  and  a  country  retirement  was 
not  exactly  doing  her  duty." 

All  he  said  chimed  in  so  well  with  my  own 
rebellious  thoughts,  that  hiswords  sounded 
to  me  like  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

I  could  not  well  go  to  Vienna  for  two 
months,  but  these  tvvo  months  seemed  to 
me  like  infinite  ages,  and  I  searched  for 
some  excuse  to  shorten  the  time.  It  came. 
On  tliis  very  morning  there  came  an  invita- 
tion to  the  AVarburtons  from  some  friends 
of  his  in  Scotland,  with  whom  I  also  was  ac- 
quainted. In  the  postscript  was  this  sen- 
tence : — 

"  If  your  friend,  Mr.  Spencer,  is  better, 
we  should  be  delighted  if  he  would  accom- 
pany you.  Do  you  think  we  could  send  him 
an  rnritation  ?  " 

This  clenched  my  doubts.  I  should  be 
absent  for  two  months,  and  then  I  should  go 
abroad. 

The  Warburtons  accepted  the  invitation 
for  all  of  us,  and  we  resolved  to  go  together. 

Having  made  up  my  mind,  I  resolved  to 
execute  it.  I  was  impatient  to  get  it  over, 
and  to  banish  from  my  thought  all  but  the 
one  ravishing  idea  that  for  two  months  I 
should  be  under  the  same  roof  as  Marian  ! 


LOVED, 

She  and  I,  and  the  children,  walked  from  the 
Grange  together ;  the  children  played  on 
in  front,  and  she  hung  on  my  arm.  We 
talked  of  the  pleasant  prospects  of  these  two 
months  ;  she  delicately  handled  my  bruised 
soul  with  her  soft  indulgence  and  sympathy ; 
how  like  an  angel  she  seemed,  and  my  heart 
rose  up  in  indignant  condemnation  when  1 
thought  "  this  is  the  woman  I  am  asked  to 
give  up — this  is  the  solace  I  am  forbidden  to 
accept."  I  did  not  remember  the  plain  fact 
that  it  was  not  till  after  her  second  marriage 
that  my  mother  had  seriously  opposed  my 
inclination  for  Marian.  It  was  from  my 
own  confessions  of  the  wanton  way  in  which 
she  had  coquetted  with  me  that  she  judged 
her.  At  present  she  was  passive.  Since 
our  last  conversation  her  lips  had  been 
sealed.  She  was  not  a  woman  to  contend 
in  such  a  game,  or  to  place  a  mother's  love 
on  the  same  footing  as  this  holiday  friend- 
ship, if  friendship  it  were,  or  in  the  same 
category  as  this  sinful  passion,  if  her  sur- 
mises were  correct,  and  it  was  passion. 

Marian  and  I  parted  aflfectionately  at  the 
lodge,  and  I  paused  to  see  her  graceful  form 
fade  in  the  twilight.  When  I  entered  the 
dreary  room  Fanny  was  alone.  She  met  me 
with  a  serious  and  reproving  look.  She 
told  me  my  mother  was  lying  down ;  she 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Spencer, 
my  great  uncle's  widow.  Though  I  did  not 
know  her,  I  knew  well  the  afiection  which 
united  them,  and  that,  but  for  my  illness  in 
the  autumn,  she  would  have  gone  as  usual 
to  see  her.  When  I  entered  the  room  where 
my  mother  was,  I  saw  she  was  worn  out 
with  tears.  My  heart  smote  me,  and  I  spoke 
more  tenderly  than  usual.  She  was  touched. 
She  held  my  hand  between  hers  and  pressed 
it  fondly  ;  we  talked  of  irrelevant  matters 
for  awhile,  but  my  answers  were  absent  and 
constrained.  After  having  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  rupture  at  once  it  seemed  vexa- 
tious to  be  foiled.  After  awhile  she  ob- 
served my  absence  of  mind,  and  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter.  A  little  hesitation 
and  I  told  her  all  my  plans  ;  she  listened 
calmly  : 

"  When  did  you  say  you  were  going  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

There  w^as  not  a  word  of  remonstrance  or 
regret.  I  was  irritated ;  the  resolution  I 
had  come  to  after  so  much  agitation  and 
pain — for  I  was  a  moral  coward — seemed  to 
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have  no  import  whatever.  I  was  provoked 
and  my  vanity  suffered.  I  turned  and 
said : — 

"  The  fact  is,  you  make  my  home  so  mis- 
erable with  your  groundless  and  cruel  jeal- 
ousies I  can  stay  no  longer." 

The  apparent  quiet  with  which  my  mother 
had  heard  my  first  words  had  been  an  exer- 
cise of  great  self-control.  There  was  too 
little  light  in  the  room  for  me  to  see  the 
death-paleness  which  overspread  her  face 
when  I  first  broached  the  subject,  or  the 
convulsive  manner  in  which  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  or  I  might  have  spared  her. 
As  it  was  I  persevered.  An  executioner 
who  has  stretched  a  criminal  on  the  rack, 
and  who  finds  the  first  turn  of  the  engine 
inadequate  to  force  a  complaint,  may  from 
the  same  spirit  of  antagonism,  even  more 
than  the  spirit  of  cruelty,  give  it  an  extra 
turn.  Say  what  we  will,  there  is  something 
of  the  tiger  in  every  undisciplined  human 
heart.  I  might  now  be  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced.  She  started  up,  and  the 
flood  of  bitter  sorrow  and  disappointment  in 
me,  which  had  been  slowly  amassing  during 
these  dreary  months,  overflowed.  I  shrank 
back,  convicted  and  appalled. 

"  If  it  had  been  a  friend,"  she  said,  "who 
had  thrown  himself  upon  another  friend,  as 
you  cast  yourself  upon  me  when  you  wrote 
to  me  from  Venice,  using  my  mind,  my 
heart,  my  time,  as  ministers  of  yours  in  the 
premeditated  and  systematic  plan  you  had 
formed  from  the  date  of  that  letter,  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  object  of  your  unhallowed 
passion,  and  when  your  end  was  accom- 
plished, ousting  off  that  friend  as  a  worn-out 
glove,  such  cold-blooded  ingratitude  would 
have  seemed  heartless  enough,  but  when  it 
is  a  mother's  life  and  heart's  blood  you  have 
been  playing  with,  and  when  you  wind  up 
this  unparalleled  treachery  by  coming  to  me 
at  such  a  time  to  wound  me  to  the  heart,  by 
telling  me  that  all  my  efforts,  my  endurance, 
my  kindness  have  been  in  vain, — that  I  who 
have  dreamed,  thought,  breathed  but  to 
lighten  your  load  and  assuage  your  cares, 
have  made  you  miserable, — I  feel  that  my 
sorrow  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Go,  Hu- 
bert, the  sight  of  you  kills  me." 

I  obeyed  her. 

The  next  day  passed  in  a  gloomy  calm. 
Though  little  able  to  do  so,  my  mother  had 
risen,  and  went  about  as  usual ;  she  was 


so  fearful  that  I  should  think  she  wished  to 
make  her  illness  a  plea  for  delaying  my  de- 
parture. 

I  escaped  to  the  Grange ;  it  was  the  hunt- 
ing season,  and  Warburton  hunted.  Marian 
needed  my  society  to  while  away  her  lonfily 
mornings,  and  we  were  left  almost  entirely 
alone.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  sent  for  my 
servant  and  belongings,  and  we  left  for  Scot- 
land. I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  mother, 
merely  telling  her  I  was  going,  but  without 
giving  any  further  reason  for  not  seeing  her 
again. 

I  spent  two  months  in  Scotland.  I  was 
less  happy  than  I  expected.  There  was  a 
sense  of  self-reproach  which  left  an  ache  in 
my  heart.  There  was,  besides,  a  strange 
feeling  of  surprise  at  having  so  easily  broken 
the  tie  with  my  home.  A  man  who  would 
have  used  a  hundred-horse  power  to  divide 
a  partition  which  fell  away  at  a  touch,  would 
have  felt  as  sold^  to  use  a  vulgarism. 

We  all  went  to  London  together,  and  then 
I  made  the  final  preparations  for  my  journey. 
It  was  necessary,  for  appearance,  to  go  down 
to  Speynings.  I  did  not  wish  the  world  to 
think  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  mother. 

"  Never  let  there  be  a  public  rupture  be- 
tween relations,"  said  Warburton  ;  "  it  is 
not  in  good  taste.  You  have  asserted  your 
independence  "  (when  had  it  ever  been  in- 
fringed ?)  "  basta,"  as  Marian  would  say. 
"  Such  an  excellent  person  as  your  mother 
deserves  every  attention  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  exigencies  of  life." 

The  morning  came ;  Marian  seemed  dis- 
pirited, and  as  if  she  grudged  every  moment 
I  was  obliged  to  pass  away  from  her.  Her 
eyes  glistened  with  tears  as  I  took  leave.  I 
could  scarcely  tear  myself  away,  for  in  a  few 
days  I  should  have  to  leave  her  also.  When 
at  last  I  dragged  myself  away,  I  promised 
faithfully  to  be  back  that  evening.  My  first 
intention  had  been  to  sleep  at  Speynings. 
It  would  be  a  disappointment  to  the  two  at 
home,  but  I  resolved,  at  any  price,  to  secure 
a  few  hours  more  with  her.  I  should  only 
pass  two  hours  at  Speynings. 

I  arrived  in  a  moody,  constrained  temper. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  latent  reproach,  or 
covert  accusation  in  all  that  was  said.  My 
mother's  pale  and  changed  face  was  a  re- 
proof in  itself.  It  was  cold  ;  the  snow  had 
fallen  thick,  and  the  noise  of  the  spades 
clearing  it  away  sounded   ominous.      I  re- 
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quested  they  should  not  do  so,  and  ordered 
the  carriage  to  wait  for  me  at  the  lodge, 
where  I  said  I  would  meet  it.  The  conver- 
sation was  dull  and  inharmonious,  in  spite  of 
Fanny's  good-natured  attempts  to  enliven 
it.  AVhen  I  had  announced  my  intention  of 
returning  by  the  next  train,  she  had  made 
an  exclamation,  but  a  glance  at  my  mother 
silenced  her.  She  (my  mother)  said  noth- 
.ing,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  left  the 
room. 

During  her  absence  Fanny  told  me  the 
news  of  the  place  ;  how  the  Comptons  had 
returned  to  the  Grange,  etc.,  etc.  My 
mother  returned,  looking  paler  stitl,  but 
otherwise  calm  and  composed.  Each  mo- 
ment dropped  like  lead  on  my  heart,  till  I 
feared  at  last  I  should  not  have  strength  to 
go.  Suddenly  I  made  an  effort,  and  stood 
up. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Fan  ! "  I  said.  I 
could  be  cordial  to  her  on  this  last  day,  for 
I  had  done  her  no  wrong. 

"  Good-by,"  I  said  to  my  mother,  and  I 
took  her  hand.  "  I  will  write  as  soon  as  I 
get  to  Vienna,  and  be  sure  to  write  and  tell 
me  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you  there." 

"  God  bless  you,  Hubert !  Be  happy,  and 
keep  well." 

Her  voice  was  hollow  and  strange,  and 
the  hand  I  held  was  cold  as  ice. 

"  I  shall  often  think  of  the  new  greenhouses, 
Fanny,  and  of  the  wonderful  flower  prizes 
you  will  get  with  such  an  elaborate  appara- 
tus. Good-by !  "  I  again  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  was  gone. 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  as  after  running 
down  the  avenue  I  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
which  was  to  take  me  to  the  express  train. 
I  had  escaped,  bruised  and  galled  it  is  true, 
but  I  was  free.  My  thoughts  swung  round 
at  once  to  Marian. 

At  five-and-twenty  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence the  true  business  of  life.  As  War- 
burton  would  have  said,  a  man  must  act  and 
live  with  men.  Women  are  a  pastime  which 
may  fill  up  the  interstices  of  life  ;  but  when 
one  has  left  off  wearing  white  pinafores,  cut 
one's  teeth,  and  had  the  measles,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  a  woman  is  really  neces- 
sary to  us.  A  wife  or  mistress  c'est  autre 
chose,  but  mothers  and  sisters  are  best  at  a 
little  distance. 

I  never  saw  my  mother  again.  Twelve 
months  after  I  left  England  she  died. 


During  that  period  I  had  not  only  joined 
the  firm  at  Vienna,  but  had,  by  my  heredi- 
tary and  personal  influence,  made  room  for 
Warburton.  He  and  his  wife  were  now 
domiciled  at  Vienna. 

I  was  a  man  who  misses  a  daily  inter- 
course, but  whose  affections  are  not  solid 
enough  to  stand  the  trial  of  absence,  and  I 
did  not  mourn  my  mother  much.  Besides, 
there  was  a  sting  in  such  grief  as  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  which  my  selfishness  led 
me  resolutely  to  fight  against.  However 
plausibly  I  might  argue  with  myself,  there 
was  a  sin  on  my  soul.  My  actions  appeared 
harmless  enough.  The  crimes  which  darken 
many  minds  I  was  innocent  of.  I  had  kept 
within  the  outward  limit  which  separates  vice 
from  virtue,  and  yet  the  mildew  of  my  reck- 
less self-love  had  destroyed  all  that  came  too 
near  me.  The  world  spoke  fairly  of  me ; 
the  Warburtons  and  their  clique  praised  me 
to  the  skies  ;  but  character  sponer  or  later 
finds  its  level,  and  I  did  not  retain  my 
friends ;  but  I  was  in  the  bloom  and  spring 
of  life,  my  face  was  turned  to  the  ascent  of 
the  Mountains  of  Delight.  What  had  I  to 
do  with  memories  of  that  fair  face  hidden 
under  the  sands  which  are  washed  by  the 
Adriatic  Lagoon?  Why  should  I  torture 
myself  with  thinking  how  irreparably  I  had 
grieved  and  wounded  the  heart  which  now 
lay  at  rest  under  the  chancel  of  our  old 
church  ?  But  it  is  the  worst  of  characters 
like  mine,  to  see  the  right  and  pursue  the 
wrong.  My  intelligence  pointed  out  to  me 
where  my  errors  injured  me ;  but  my  will, 
long  perverted  by  self-indulgence,  had  not 
power  to  alter.  I  suppose,  therefore,  I  was 
beginning  to  discover  that  some  ot  the  glory 
of  my  love  was  dimmed.  I  still  adored 
Marian ;  but  constant  intercourse  had  robbed 
my  love  of  some  of  its  fairy  enchantments. 
Reaction  had  followed  the  excitement  in 
which  I  had  latterly  lived.  Besides,  I  had 
attained,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  object  of  my 
desires. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  brief  is  the  phase 
of  contentment  in  some  minds,  and  how 
soon  the  balance  weighs  downwards.  We 
ascend  the  hill  with  great  difficulty,  but  the 
place  at  the  top  is  so  narrow,  that  in  a  very 
brief  time  we  are  obliged  to  descend.  In 
the  gay  circles  of  Vienna  Marian  was  very 
much  admired.  The  besotted  vanity  of 
Warburton  was  such,  that  he  imagined  it 
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was  his  society  which  attracted  the  Viennese 
youth  to  his  house.  I  used  to  feel  enraged 
at  his  self-satisfaction.  Certainly  Marian 
had  art  enough  to  manage  a  score  of  ad- 
mirers without  compromising  herself,  or 
committing  him.  Not  one  of  these  gay  and 
gallant  courtiers  imagined,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  slouching,  dark-eyed  young  Englishman 
whom  her  husband  was  so  fond  of,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  her  to  be  her  only  friend. 

But  I  was  not  happy.  There  were  times 
when  I  was  almost  suffocated  by  contending 
feelings,  when  I  felt  I  must  break  through 
it  all,  and  either  snatch  away  Marian  to  be 
my  own  in  some  far  foreign  land  j  or  taking 
an  eternal  farewell  of  her,  return  to  Eng- 
land, bury  myself  at  Speynings,  out  of  sight 
of  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  destroyed  my 
life.  Marian  and  I  had  spoken  of  the  for- 
mer alternative  ;  her  children  were  her  ex- 
cuse for  not  acting  up  to  the  love  she  pro- 
fessed. No,  she  could  not  leave  them  ;  how 
could  I  ask  it  ?  was  that  my  love  for  her  ? 
She  could  understand  a  woman  sacrificing 
herself,  but  not  bringing  shame  on  her  chil- 
dren. Whether  the  difficulty  was  not  in 
reality  her  dislike  to  change  a  position  which 
had  so  much  that  was  seducing  to  a  woman 
of  her  inclinations,  for  the  solitary  compan- 
ionship of  one  heart,  I  will  not  affirm.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  even  an  alternative  ;  she 
had  hitherto  united  both,  the  homage  of  the 
world  and  my  unswerving  fealty.  Why  should 
there  be  a  change  ?  K  I  was  not  happy  I 
could  go.  In  our  unfortunate  position,  she 
said,  we  must  ^ach  forogo  something. 

She  fancied  she  kept  within  the  limits  of 
virtue  (she  piqued  herself  on  her  religious 
principles,  and  had  a  great  fear  of  the  devil) 
by  remaining  in  her  home.  Yet  where  was 
her  loyalty  to  her  husband  when  she  knew 
of  my  love,  and,  under  the  specious  name  of 
friendship,  allowed  me  to  speak  of  it.  Un- 
der the  name  of  friendship  I  was  to  be  hers, 
and  hers  only.  I  had  a  vague  feeling,  some- 
times, that  a  straightforward  woman  would 
have  said  "  Leave  me ;  it  is  not  good  for 
either  of  us  to  continue  a  feeling  which 
must  bring,  eventually,  so  much  pain  on 
both.  Your  heart  must  need  a  fuller  feeling 
than  I  can  bestow  on  it.  Give  me  your 
friendship,  but  seek  another  woman's  love. 
Love  cannot  exist  without  hope,  and  hope  I 
cannot  give  you.  Leave  me  for  awhile,  and 
put  me  out  of  the  calculation  in  your  reve- 


ries of  future  happiness.  You  will  thank  me 
one  day  for  what  seems  coldness  now." 

She  never  said  this.  She  took  for  granted 
that  the  anomalous  position  in  which  we 
were  was  to  be  eternal,  and  on  the  least  ev- 
idence of  impatience  or  desire  to  break  my 
chain  her  eyes  would  seek  mine,  and  their 
look  of  mournful  reproach  would  instantly 
recall  my  wandering  allegiance.  At  last, 
however,  even  she  began  to  feel  that  some 
change  was  a  necessity.  She  feared  the  ef- 
fect of  custom.  She  dreaded  the  daily  in- 
creasing irritability  of  my  temper,  which 
might  at  any  moment  cause  a  scene  between 
us,  in  which  she  might  have  to  abdicate 
some  of  her  superiority.  She,  at  last,  her- 
self counselled  me  to  go. 

It  was  necessary  I  should  go  to  Spey- 
nings ;  the  large  fortune  which  had  been 
vested  in  my  mother  by  my  great-uncle  she 
had  bequeathed  to  me  without  reservation. 
To  Fanny  she  had  left  a  modest  competence. 
The  rent-roll  of  Speynings  was  not  in  itself 
large,  but  the  large  sum  of  ready  money  in 
the  funds,  and  my  father's  fortune,  made  me 
a  rich  man. 

I  wound  up  my  affairs  at  Vienna ;  I  in- 
vited the  Warburtons  to  pay  me  a  long  visit 
the  first  conge  he  had,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  day  I  left  Marian  was  very  pale, 
the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  It  was  win- 
ter J  she  fastened  a  small  cashmere  scarf 
around  my  throat  with  her  own  white  hands. 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself  for  my 
sake." 

She  was  rarely  so  demonstrative,  and  my 
heart  melted  within  me.  So  soft  to  her,  how 
strangely  hard  that  heart  had  become  to  all 
else! 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  I  approached  Speynings  I  found 
the  house  shut  up.  I  was  fatigued  by  my 
journey,  and  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in 
the  library,  and  spent  there  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  For  the  first  time  perhaps,  I  real- 
ized my  loss.  The  silence  and  loneliness  of 
the  house  seemed  a  type  of  my  future  life. 
As  Speynings  was  without  its  mistress, 
would  my  life  be  without  the  love  which  had 
once  so  boundlessly  ministered  to  it.  I 
knew  that  both  in  public  and  in  private  I 
was  considered  a  prosperous  man.  I  was 
rich,  master  of  a  good  estate,  well  educated, 
well  bom,  there  was  not  an  unmarried  wo- 
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man  in  the  county  who  would  not  have  will- 
ingly accepted  my  hand  and  my  estate ;  but 
those  fatal  blue  eyes  which  had  shone  upon 
me  for  so  long,  had  parched  all  the  verdure 
of  my  soul.  What  love  had  I  to  give  ? 
What  love  could  I  receive  ?  I  might  be- 
come a  husband  and  a  father,  I  might  to  a 
certain  degree  surround  myself  with  the  ties 
of  life  ;  but  the  very  idea  of  them  was  like 
water  to  a  drunkard.  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands. 

Fanny  Egerton  had  gone  to  live  with  her 
friend  Nora  after  my  mother's  death.  Nora 
had  married  Mr.  Maynard,  the  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Speynings.  The  rectory  was 
within  a  walk,  and  I  went  over  to  the  par- 
sonage the  next  morning  to  see  Fanny. 
Her  pretty  rosy  face  was  as  pale  as  death  as 
I  entered  the  room.  As  we  shook  hands,  I 
felt  hers  was  cold  as  marble.  I  asked  her  a 
few  questions,  which  she  answered  with  the 
greatest  reserve.  I  asked  some  questions 
about  Speynings. 

"  I  have  not  been  there  since — " 

"Why  not?" 

I  spoke  as  kindly  as  I  could. 

"  /  go  to  Speynings  after  .  .  ."  Fanny 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  promised,"  she  said,  looking  through 
her  tears  at  me,  "  that  I  would  see  you : 
that  I  would  be  as  friendly  as — as — before 
you  left  England :  I  cannot  keep  my  word. 
Do  you  know  how  you  made  her  suffer? 
The  day  you  left  she  -went  to  your  room. 
She  threw  herself  on  your  bed,  and  would 
not  permit  me  to  stay  with  her.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  went  to  see  her,  I  saw  she 
had  cried  all  night.  I  heard  her  call  out, 
'my  son,  my  son.'  The  only  thing  which 
occupied  her  till  her  death  was  to  arrange 
everything  as  she  thought  you  would  like 
it." 

It  was  true ;  I  had  found  everything  ar- 
ranged precisely  as  I  most  liked  it. 

After  that  evening  I  took  care  not  to 
speak  to  Fanny  again  on  that  subject.  I 
found  plenty  of  things  which  required  my 
attention,  and  wrote  regularly  to  the  War- 
burtons.  Sometimes  I  went  to  the  parson- 
age. After  her  first  burst  of  feeling  Fanny 
was  polite,  but  never  cordial.  She  had 
much  improved  in  person  ;  there  was  an  air 
of  thought,  of  decision  in  her  face,  which 
became  it  well.  She  was  adored  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  the  sunbeam  of  the  house  in 
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which  she  lived.  The  Maynards  would  not 
spare  her  to  any  one,  though  she  had  rela- 
tives who  were  continually  asking  her  to  live 
with  them.  She  would  be  absent  for  awhile, 
but  always  returned  to  the  parsonage.  My 
nature  was  warped  at  the  root,  and  she  was 
attractive  to  me  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
loss  of  my  influence  over  her.  All  persons 
have  an  atmosphere  that  impresses  others. 
No  one  was  more  sensitive  to  these  impres- 
sions than  I  have  been.  Marian  inspired  a 
delicious  languor  which  soothed,  but  per- 
haps enervated.  Fanny,  on  the  contrary, 
roused  a  spirited  activity.  Health  was  the 
spirit  of  her  being,  mentally  and  bodily. 
One  felt  that  here  was  a  sound  organization. 
The  difference  might  be  compared  to  the 
perfume  of  a  magnolia  and  the  aromatic  fra- 
grance of  mignonette.  The  racy  sweetness 
of  the  latter  revives,  as  the  voluptuous  odor 
of  the  former  oppresses  the  senses. 

With  my  usual  plausibility  I  tried  to  bring 
back  our  former  intimacy.  I  dilated  on  our 
old  familiar  affection.  How  often  had  my 
mother  hinted  that  it  would  gratify  a  dear 
wish  of  hers  if  I  loved  Fanny.  How  often 
had  it  been  a  reproach  to  her  in  my  mind 
when  she  expressed  any  disapprobation  at 
my  folly,  that  that  desire  had  perverted  her 
taste  and  made  her  censorious.  Now  the 
thought  passed  through  my  mind,  had  hap- 
piness been  near  me,  and  had  I  wantonly 
averted  my  head  from  it  ? 

One  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
shrubbery  with  Fanny,  I  spoke  to  her  in 
something  of  a  sentimental  strain.  She  re- 
plied more  kindly  than  I  anticipated.  I  be- 
gan making  some  allusions  to  the  emptiness 
of  Speynings — how  I  had  missed  her — how 
hard  it  was  that  she  was  no  longer  there.  I 
made  allusions  in  a  kind  and  tender  tone — 
kinder  and  tenderer  than  my  wont,  or  than 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  from  me  in  our 
former  days.  She  started  ;  then  allowed  me 
to  go  on  with  a  look  of  the  most  blank  as- 
tonishment ;  and  then  she  paused ;  and  as 
the  color  flew  into  her  face  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  anger,  she  looked  superb  in 
her  indignation.     She  replied  : — 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you, 
Mr.  Spencer  (since  my  return  she  never  ad- 
dressed me  as  Herbert),  but  you  must  know 
nothing  could  ever  add  to  the  strong  disap- 
proval —  I  may  say  aversion  —  with  which 
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your  past  unkindness  to  her  inspired  me, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  this  strange  conduct. 
I  neither  feel  flattered  at  your  commenda- 
tion or  your  regrets." 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  with  pride  equal  to 
her  own.  "  I  fear  I  have  expressed  myself 
ill.  I  have  no  such  pretensions  as  you  seem 
to  suppose.  I  know  too  well  your  prejudices 
against  me,  and  I  resent  them  too  much  ever 
to  seek  to  correct  their  injustice."  I  bowed 
and  left  her,  hoping  I  had  planted  a  thorn 
in  her  heart.  My  vanity  was  so  mortified 
that  I  was  glad  of  this  pitiful  revenge. 

The  undercurrent  of  remorse  and  regret 
which  was  beginning  to  surge  through  my 
heart  made  me  pitiless  and  cruel.  I  re- 
turned from  the  parsonage  in  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation. That  that  young  woman  should 
judge  me,  mortified  me  beyond  measure ;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  that  my  conscience  told 
me  she  was  right.  I  sat  moodily  at  home, 
resolving  to  leave  Speynings,  and  shut  it  up 
as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could.  Suddenly 
I  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse  galloping  up 
the  avenue.  The  unusual  hour  for  a  visit 
alarmed  me.  I  inquired  who  -it  was.  A 
telegraphic  dispatch  was  brought  to  me — 
sent  by  express  from  the  neighboring  sta- 
tion. It  entirely  changed  my  fate.  Harry 
Warburton  was  dead!  —  Mrs.  Warburton 
and  her  children  were  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land ! 

Poor  Warburton ! — his  end  was  character- 
istic of  his  life.  He  and  some  of  the  men  of 
his  stamp  had  organized  some  races,  and  he 
had  resolved,  to  ride  his  own  horse.  He  had 
been  advised  —  warned  —  but  he  persisted, 
and  was  thrown  and  killed  on  the  spot.  By 
me  he  was  mourned — strange  though  it  may 
seem  to  say  so.  My  life  had  flowed  in  one 
particular  course  so  long,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  force  it  into  a  new  channel.  My  first 
feeling  was  a  mysterious  dread  of  evil.  Mar- 
ian free  !  —  and  who  were  bound  to  each 
other,  if  we  were  not.  Then  difficulties  rose 
before  me — obstacles — delays.  Away  from 
Marian  I  could  remember  she  was  much 
older  than  I  was.  Her  children  were  grow- 
ing up ;  she  and  they  were  penniless  ;  it 
would  be  a  great  charge  and  responsibility 
on  whoever  became  Marian's  husband. 

The  consummate  tact  of  Marian  was  never 
more  proved  than  in  our  meeting.  She  no 
doubt  understood  the  ground  was  less  secure 
than  formerly.     She  was  not  alone,  was  kind 


and  cordial,  but  very  sad.  She  spoke  more 
of  her  loss  as  regarded  her  children  than 
herself.  There  was  no  parade  of  grief  which 
might  have  seemed  hypocritical,  there  was 
no  semblance  of  indiff"erence  which  might 
have  seemed  unfeeling.  There  was  no  air 
of  intimacy  which  might  lead  to  conjectures, 
or  recall  claims.  There  was  the  exact  and 
due  consideration  given  to  me  as  one  of 
Warburton's  dear  friends.  How  many  he 
had  !  I  met  several  off'ering  their  services  ! 
Among  them  was  a  certain  Lord  Lascelles 
who  had  become  known  to  them  after  I  left 
Vienna,  who  was  very  attentive.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly impressed  on  my  mind,  though  how 
I  cannot  describe,  that  if  I  hesitated  I  should 
be  superseded. 

I  checked  all  prudential  misgivings  for  I 
was  still  in  love,  and  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Warburton's  death,  Marian  was  my  wife. 
Lord  Lascelles  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  Irish 
peer,  but  the  property  was  heavily  mort- 
gaged ;  in  everything  but  title  he  was  my 
inferior,  and  I  must  do  Marian  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  did  not  pause  in  her  choice. 

I  announced  the  fact  of  my  marriage  to 
Fanny,  but  received  no  reply  from  her. 

I  suppose  all  men  attain  a  period  of  disen- 
chantment. Some  earlier  than  others.  The 
love  which  had  robbed  my  youth  of  its  pur- 
est joys  failed,  when  won,  to  lend  its  charm 
to  my  maturity.  I  looked  with  despair  on 
my  own  heart,  and  on  the  blank  which  was 
there.  Very  selfish  persons  become  prema- 
turely old.  Life  is  to  each  like  a  reel  of  silk. 
We  all  take  one  into  our  hands,  some  use  it 
for  their  work,  and  when  the  reel  is  used  the 
silk  looks  gay  in  the  work  which  it  has  fin- 
ished. Others  hold  it  so  carelessly  that  it 
all  runs  out  at  once,  and  leaves  only  the  bare 
wood.  I  had  used  my  life  so  prodigally  and 
selfishly  that  I  had  got  to  the  wood  at  the 
age  when  most  men  have  only  commenced 
their  reel,  and  what  work  had  I  done  ? 

Marian  was  my  wife,  and  though  her 
beauty  was  not  so  radiant  as  it  had  been  six 
years  ago,  it  was  still  great,  yet  I  dared  to 
whisper  to  myself  I  was  disappointed.  It 
was  not  so  delightful  to  me  to  spend  the 
morning  in  her  sitting-room,  now  that  I 
could  be  there  whenever  I  chose.  She,  her- 
self, seemed  to  think  it  somewhat  of  a  bore. 
There  was  a  stimulus  wanting.  I  saw  little 
faults  in  her  which  I  had  not  detected  previ- 
ously.   A  want  of  depth  in  her  nature  which 
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produced  a  smallness,  a  pettishness  about 
trifles.  Hers  was  not  the  sunny  tempera- 
pient  which  could  extract  pleasure  from  all 
things,  and  flower  and  bloom  with  the  first 
ray  of  sunshine.  She  needed  excitement. 
Her  husband's  admiration  did  not  suflice  for 
her,  and  as  her  beauty  was  a  little  less  uni- 
versally attractive,  and  did  not  win  her  the 
admiration  of  others  so  much  as  it  did,  there 
was  a  bitterness,  which  though  concealed  in 
society,  sometimes  made  itself  perceptible  at 
home.  Perhaps,  had  my  own  nature  sus- 
tained, verified,  developed  hers,  it  would 
have  been  difierent,  but  I  was  too  much  like 
her.  There  was  a  sterility  in  both  which  in 
me  had  been  veiled  by  youth,  and  in  her  by 
grace,  but  which  was  soon  evident.  The 
poor  material  on  which  such  gay  embroide- 
ries had  been  lavished,  now  that  time  had 
told  on  it,  displayed  itself;  instead  of  sumpt- 
uous brocade,  it  was  beggarly  canvas.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  more  unhappy  from  faults 
than  vices  ;  but  with  me  it  was  more  the 
negation  of  happiness  than  the  positive  pang 
of  unhappiness.  Sometimes  a  devil  whis- 
pered to  my  heart :  "Are  you  assured  that 
you  do  possess  her  love  ?  Warburton  always 
believed  he  possessed  it  entirely."  However 
much  my  self-esteem  might  insinuate  a  dif- 
ference, there  were  misgivings. 

I  began  seeking  for  other  interests  to  fill 
up  life,  and  like  most  men  disappointed  in 
their  affections,  I  turned  to  politics.  There 
were  signs  which  boded  a  general  election, 
and  I  resolved  to  stand  for  the  county.  We 
went  down  to  Speynings.  I  commenced  the 
work  of  canvassing  with  great  spirit.  Three 
days  after  my  arrival  I  gave  a  large  dinner 
party,  at  which  most  of  the  magnates  of  the 
county  were  to  be  present.  I  had  sent  an 
invitation  to  the  parsonage  ;  it  was  refused, 
but  the  servant  who  bore  the  refusal  left  a 
packet  for  me.  I  opened  itj  the  outside 
was  addressed  in  Fanny's  hand,  but  without 
a  word  from  her.  The  inside  was  a  case 
containing  a  magnificent  parure  of  dia- 
monds, necklace,  bandeau,  brooch,  etc.  On 
a  paper  was  written  in  characters  somewhat 
faded  by  time :  "  For  my  beloved  Hubert's 
wife,  from  his  mother."  There  was  also  a 
letter,  but  just  as  I  was  opening  it  I  heard 
Marian's  step,  and  a  feeling  I  could  not  ex- 
plain, led  me  to  conceal  the  case  and  letter 
in  a  drawer.  She  entered  to  speak  to  me 
about  her  dress,  and  to  lament  some  acci- 


dent which  had  happened  to  her  ornaments. 
I  immediately  gave  her  the  diamonds,  but 
without  mentioning  how  they  had  come  into 
my  possession. 

She  was  enchanted,  but  reproached  me 
for  not  having  given  them  to  her  before. 

As  she  sat  opposite  me  at  dinner  she 
looked  lovely.  Round  that  graceful  throat 
the  brilliants  sparkled  like  water.  The 
simile  was  not  an  apt  one:  it  suggested 
tears,  and  reminded  me  how  many  had  been 
shed,  caused  by  me,  and  on  her  account,  in 
this  very  room.  A  voice  rose  in  my  heart 
that  the  queenly  splendor  which  adorned  my 
wife  was  the  gift  of  that  mother  I  had  so 
outraged  and  pained,  and  was  bestowed  by 
me  on  the  one  woman  she  would  have  re- 
jected as  a  daughter.  The  costly  heritage  I 
had  derived  from  her  I  shared  with  one  she 
distrusted  and  despised.  At  that  moment  I 
looked  towards  Marian;  she  was  bending 
down,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  kindling 
cheek,  and  listening  to  the  flattering  speeches 
of  Lord  Lascelles.  She  had  invited  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  could  make  no  objec- 
tion. Something  in  her  attitude,  in  the 
curves  of  her  lips  as  she  smiled,  carried  me 
back  to  the  days  long  ago,  days  of  the 
Grange,  before  her  marriage  with  Warbur- 
ton. I  shuddered ;  I  answered  absently  to 
persons  who  were  speaking  to  me  ;  I  made 
the  most  obvious  blunders.  People  began 
to  look  surprised,  and  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
verbial inexpressiveness  of  worldly  faces,  I 
caught  an  expression  on  some,  as  I  turned 
my  eyes  from  the  head  of  the  table,  which 
stung  me. 

*'  Jealous,  by ." 

I  fancied  this  exclamation  hissed  into  my 
ears.  I  began  to  talk  and  laugh  vehemently, 
but  there  was  disquiet  within  me.  My  laugh 
was  so  loud  that  it  served  to  attract  Marian, 
who  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  then 
coldly  and  slowly  averted  her  eyes. 

After  the  dinner  there  was  a  ball.  Las- 
celles and  Marian  opened  it.  Marian  and  I 
met  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Hubert  j  are  you 
not  well,  or  only  cross  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,"  I  replied. 

'*  It  is  very  hot,  I  am  not  surprised — I 
feel  half  suffocated  myself,  and  far  from 
well." 

She  left  me,  and  glided  back  to  the 
,  dancers.    Where  was  the  quick  sympathy 
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of  old  ?  I  threw  myself  on  a  chair  in  the 
library,  lost  in  a  bitter  reverie.  The  drawer 
in  which  I  had  placed  the  case  and  letter 
was  open,  I  mechanically  took  out  the  let- 
ter ;  it  was  in  my  mother's  hand.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  read  it. 

"  My  beloved  Hubert,  how  strange  it  is  to 
think  that  when  you  receive  this  letter  the 
hand  that  wrote  it  will  be  dust.  I  rise  from 
my  grave,  my  dearest,  to  bless  you.  The 
bitterness  of  death  was  over  when  I  held 
your  hand  for  the  last  time.  You  have 
thought  my  silence  unforgiving — would  it 
not  rather  have  proved  alienation,  and  have 
been  a  sacrilege,  to  alter  the  free  and  uncon- 
strained intercourse  of  spirit  which  had  once 
subsisted  between  us,  to  the  superficial  com- 
munion which  was  the  tone  you  had  adopted  ? 
Best  to  roll  the  stone  on  the  sepulchre  till 
the  day  of  the  resurrection.  That  day  will 
come.  I  can  wait  for  it ;  I  know  that  here- 
after you  will  know  my  heart.  We  are  all 
unjust  to  one  another :  I  may  have  mis- 
judged you,  but  my  judgment  of  you  never 
affected  my  love  for  you.  You  misunder- 
stood me,  and  ceased  to  love  me ;  but  you 
will  love  me  once  more,  my  son.  I  look 
back  on  my  girlish,  my  married,  my  widowed 
life,  and  I  see  I  have  been  deprived  of  most 
of  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  other 
women  ;  but  I  had  one  gift,  the  gift  of  loving 
you,  Hubertj  with  an  entire  and  perfect  love. 
When  you  are  a  parent  you  will  understand 
me.  You  have  accused  me  of  jealousy,  God 
forgive  you  ;  I  was  jealous  of  your  honor, 
of  your  truth,  of  your  happiness,  which  all 
seemed  to  me  perilled  by  the  course  of  life 
on  which  you  had  entered.  What  can  be 
the  result  of  selfishness  united  to  selfishness, 
falseness  to  falseness,  ingratitude  to  ingrati- 
tude ?  There  is  a  lucidity  in  a  mother's  ap- 
prehension. I  know  that  you  are  not  loved 
as  you  love.  I  know,  also,  that  you  love, 
not  with  the  best,  but  with  the  worst  part 
of  your  nature,  and  therefore,  that  your  love 
is  mortal  and  ephemeral.  That  it  has  placed 
you  in  antagonism  to  me  is  my  bitter,  but 
deserved  chastisement.  My  idolatrous  affec- 
tion for  you  has  fostered  your  selfishness,  it 
is  right  that  I  should  suffer  by  that  selfishness. 
I  am  resigned,  I  submit,  but  you  too,  dearest, 
will  suffer ;  would  that,  at  any  cost  to  my- 
self, I  could  shield  you.  Be  firm,  be  unself- 
ish, be  sincere.  Truth,  fortitude,  and  love 
carry  us  through  all  trials  victoriously.  I 
do  not  pray  for  any  blessing  chosen  by  my- 
self for  you.  I  hold  the  cross  between  my 
hands,  and  say  for  you  as  for  myself,  God's 
will  be  done !  Mabel  Spencer." 

Before  I  reached  the  end  of  this  letter  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.    Yes,  she  was 
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avenged,  and  on  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
so  careless,  so  ungrateful,  so  cruel — she  was 
avenged.  I  would  have  given  all  that  re- 
mained to  me  of  life  but  to  have  held  once 
more  the  hand  I  had  cast  away.  I  snatched 
the  candle  from  the  table  and  held  it  up  be- 
fore her  picture,  which  was  in  the  room — an 
old  portrait  taken  when  she  was  young,  but 
with  the  intense  look  about  the  eyes  which 
was  her  characteristic.  The  eyes  were  un- 
answering  now ;  the  mouth  ,  would  never 
smile  upon  me  again.  I  sat  down  again.  I 
heard  steps  and  extinguished  the  light,  for  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon,  but  the 
steps  were  in  the  conservatory.  Through 
the  distant  sound  of  the  music  in  the  saloon 
the  words  I  had  just  read  rang  as  a  knell  to 
my  ears — "  Selfishness  to  selfishness,  false- 
hood to  falsehood,  ingratitude  to  ingrati- 
tude." I  went  to  the  window  which  opened 
into  the  conservatory,  for  I  was  faint  and 
dizzy.  The  steps  approached,  and  through 
the  moonlit  vista  of  shrubs  and  exotics  I 
saw  a  gleam  of  some  shining  dress. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  said  a  voice  I  did  not 
at  once  recognize. 

"  Yes,  much  better, — it  was  only  the  heat ;  " 
answered  the  rich  soft  tones  of  Marian — of 
my  wife. 

"  I  will  sit  down  here.  Lord  Lascelles ; 
then  I  must  return,  for  I  shall  be  missed — I 
do  not  know  where  Hubert  is." 

I  heard  a  muttered  exclamation,  and  an 
expletive  added  to  the  name  of  Hubert,  and 
I  recognized  Lord  Lascelles  voice. 

He  continued : — 

"  Where  in  the 's  name  is  he  ?     It  is 

of  consequence  to  him  to  show  himself,  I 
know,  as  this  assembly  is  a  sort  of  touch- 
stone for  his  election.  But  where  can  he 
be?" 

"  He  said  something  about  not  being  very 
well." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  Spencer  suffering  from 
the  ordinary  ills  of  mortality." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  were  I  in  his  place." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  No  matter.  Do  not  move,  I  beseech 
you ;  you  are  not  rested — let  us  stay,  it  is  so 
pleasant  here — almost  an  Italian  atmosphere  ; 
these  orange-flowers — those  roses — " 

"  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  Italy — the  name  fills 
me  with  sad  memories  and  yearning  regrets.. 
It  was  such  a  favorite  dream  of  mine  that 
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Italy  should  be  my  home  one  day ;  but  dreams 
are  never  realized " 

"  Mine  are  transcended.  I  once  dreamed 
of  a  face — a  form  of  a  peculiar  and  enchant- 
ing type.  I  have  seen  a  reality  more  exqui- 
site than  my  dreams." 

"  You  have  been  fortunate." 

"  O  Marian — forgive  me,  Mrs.  Spencer." 

"  Lord  Lascelles,  I  had  better  return  to 
the  drawing-room." 

"  Not  before  you  say  you  forgive  me." 

"  Foolish  .  .  .  What  a  perfect  child  you 
are." 

"  I  am  only  three  years  younger  •  than 
Spencer." 

'*  Perhaps  not,  but  those  three  years  make 
a  difference ;  besides,  I  am  older  than  Spen- 
cer." 

"  Impossible !  " 

"  It  is  true  ;  when  I  consented  to  marry  a 
man  younger  than  myself  I  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  risk,  but  I  thought  that  in  all  mar- 
riages there  are  drawbacks,  and  a  woman 
who  is  conscious  that  she  has  something  to 
make  up  for  has  a  greater  incentive  to  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  indulgence  than  others." 

"  Angel !  who  could  be  worthy  of  you  ?  " 

"  All  men  flatter  all  women  .  .  .  but  their 
wives  ;  it  is  strange  how  this  little  ring  robs 
us  of  our  perfections.  Till  they  are  married 
men  think  we  alone  can  make  their  happi- 
ness— afterwards  they  require  a  hundred  ad- 
juncts." 

"  I  shall  not  be  tried,  for  I  shall  never 
marry  !  " 

"  Never  marry  ?  " 

"  No ;  all  I  seek  from  life  is  friendship  ;  I 
have  no  mother,  no  sister ;  a  woman  who 
would  condescend  to  let  me  be  her  friend 
would  never  repent  it — will  you  let  me  be 
yours  ?  " 

*'  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  friend. 
In  life  there  are  a  thousand  trifles,  little 
trials,  slight  sorrows  we  do  not  like  to  dis- 
turb those  who  love  us  most  with,  and  yet 
which  need  assistance  and  sympathy.  Many 
men  adore  women,  but  their  adoration  is 
useless  in  the  daily  wants  of  life.  If  I  were 
in  danger  I  would  rush  to  Hubert  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  if  a  thorn  scratched  me,  how- 
ever painful,  he  would  only  laugh  at  me. 
He  often  thinks  me,  as  I  dare  say  I  am, 
foolishly  sensitive :  he  does  not  often  com- 
prehend me." 

"  I  understand,  for  I  am  of  that  nature 


myself.  I  can  offer  you  sympathy,  and  I  can 
understand  you  from  never  having  been  un- 
derstood myself.  Let  me  be  your  friend, 
dear — Mrs.  Spencer." 

"  Well,  we  will  be  very  good  friends,  and 
to  seal  the  compact  of  our  friendship,  let  us 
return  to  the  ball-room  and  work  for  the 
popularity  of  the  new  member." 

"  Spencer  shall  not  complain  of  my  luke- 
warmness  in  his  cause.  I  will  move  heaven 
and  earth,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  powers 
that  be,  to  serve  him,  and  he  shall  be  M.P. 
in  sii  weeks." 

The  speakers  rose  and  moved  back  to  the 
rooms.  I  had  heard  as  one  spell-bound.  I 
had  never  moved. 

"  The  old  sweet  tale,"  as  Heine  says,  "  so 
sweet,  so  sad — "  My  thoughts  were  con- 
fused ;  so  had  I  spoken  to  her,  so  had  I  felt 
when  she  was  Warburton's  wife — "  false- 
hood to  falsehood."  In  the  darkness  I  felt 
my  mother's  eyes  were  fixed  piercingly  on 
me,  and  the  strangely  menacing  aspect  of 
Veronica,  standing  as  I  had  seen  her  on  that 
last  fatal  day,  recurred  to  me. 

What  do  I  feel  ? — am  I  jealous — angry — 
scornful  ?  I  laugh,  laugh  with  a  bitterness 
which  is  almost  convulsive,  and  then  I  pause. 
Is  that  game  to  be  played  with  jne — and  yet 
what  w'as  it  that  disturbed  me  ?  Am  I  not 
swe  of  Marian's  virtue  ?     O  God ! 

CHAPTER  YL. 

The  next  morning  a  large  party  assem- 
bled at  the  breakfast-table.  Marian,  instead 
of  breakfasting  as  usual  in  her  own  room, 
was  in  her  place  at  its  head.  I  looked  at 
her,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known 
her,  observed  her  as  a  stranger  might  have 
done.  I  seemed  divested,  as  by  some  sud- 
den lucidity,  of  the  magnetic  "  rapport,"  so 
to  speak,  between  us. 

She  wore  a  piece  of  lace  over  her  head, 
knotted  under  the  chin  with  some  rose- 
colored  ribbon.  She  was  certainly  and  in- 
contestably  beautiful.  Why  did  that  beauty 
excite  something  resentful  in  me? — a  pas- 
sionate and  indignant  vindictiveness,  as  if 
some  weapon  was  upheld  against  me  by  an 
enemy. 

Her  little  Nina,  who  had  grown  into  a 
bewitching  tiny  coquette  of  nine  years  old, 
was  seated  near  her.  Lord  Lascelles  was 
playing  with  the  child  as  if  he  saw  no  one 
else,  not  even  its  mother.    The  conversation 
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at  my  end  of  the  table  turned  on  the  ensu- 
ing election,  and  the  prospects  of  the  county. 
With  an  effort  I  bent  my  mind  to  attention 
and  took  part  in  it.  My  friends  seemed 
surprised  that  a  man  who  had  lived  so  long 
abroad,  who  had  a  certain  loose  foreign  guise 
in  his  dress  and  habits,  knew  so  much,  not 
only  of  the  ins  and  out  of  English  politics 
generally,  but  was  versed  in  many  intimate 
details  of  the  tangled  web  of  party  tradition 
at  Speynings.  I  rose  immediately  in  their 
estimation,  and  the  conversation  became 
general  and  animated.  Some  of  the  ladies 
offered  themselves  to  aid  us  in  our  election- 
eering expeditions,  and  there  was  a  general 
cry— 

"  We  must  enlist  you,  Mrs.  Spencer." 

Marian  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  You  have  my  best  wishes,  as  you  may 
suppose,  Hubert,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
be  of  much  use.  I  am  so  foolishly  shy  on 
occasions  of  that  kind,  that  I  should  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  people  would 
think  me  proud  while  I  was  simply  awk- 
ward." 

She  blushed  as  she  spoke. 

I  saw  Lord  Lascelles  leave  oflf  whispering 
to  Nina  and  listen  to  her.  I  knew  how  he 
would  admire  such  graceful  feminine  timid- 
ity. I  had  a  torturing  intuition  of  all  he 
would  feel.  What  a  wretched  sensation  this 
umbra  of  myself — this  mocking  tautology  of 
all  I  had  undergone  in  the  Warburton  era — 
gave  me. 

At  last  the  ladies  rose,  and  we  men  sat 
somewhat  longer  over  our  cold  coflFee,  news- 
papers, and  cigars.  Lord  Lascelles  sat  si- 
lent, cutting  with  his  knife  various  inden- 
tations on  some  bread  on  his  plate,  lost  in 
thought. 

The  horses  were  ordered,  and  we  all  went 
to  prepare  for  a  round  of  calls,  to  test  as  it 
were  the  pulse  of  the  place,  to  ascertain  our 
strength  and  our  weakness, — to  discriminate 
between  our  allies  and  our  opponents. 

Before  I  left,  faithful  to  long  habit,  I  ran 
in  to  Marian's  boudoir  to  bid  her  good-by 
(it  was  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
from  the  entrance),  but  she  was  not  there. 
I  crossed  the  hall  and  found  all  my  friends 
— Lascelles  included — mounted. 

As  we  passed  the  house  Marian  stood  at 
the  window  of  the  library  with  Nina  at  her 
side.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  me  as  Ave  rode 
by.     It  was  as  pretty  a  picture  as  one  might 
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wish  to  see  of  the  lady  of  the  castle  sending 
out  her  lord  on  some  chivaMc  and  perilous 
adventure. 

"  Why  are  you  punishing  that  poor  brute 
so  unmercifully,  Spencer,"  said  Mr.  Manner- 
ing,  a  very  old  friend  of  my  mother,  who 
rode  behind  me,  "  you  stuck  your  spurs  into 
the  poor  jade  as  if  you  had  some  refractory 
*  Blue  '  on  hand." 

I  smiled,  and  Mr.  Mannering  did  not  see 
that  I  smiled  in  scorn  at  myself.  I  was  an 
idiot  to  be  so  moved — a  coward  to  be  so 
irritable — about  what?  The  experience  of 
the  irrevocable  past  gave  me  foregone  con- 
clusions, which  I  used  to  poison  the  present. 

I  was  ashamed  of  myself.  W^as  I  a  prey 
to  that  most  humiliating  of  pangs  a  man 
may  endure,  jealousy  of  a  woman  he  does 
not  esteem  ?  Mr.  Mannering  here  rode  up 
and  asked  me  if  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  call  at  the  rectory.  Mr.  Maynard  was  a 
popular  man,  an  exemplary  clergyman  — 
"not  a  meddling  parson" — and  connected 
with  me  by  marriage.  He  would  be  a  most 
useful  ally. 

We  turned  our  horses'  heads,  and  rode 
through  the  little  wood  which  divided  the 
glebe  land  from  the  park,  and  leaving  the 
horses  to  the  grooms,  entered. 

Mr.  Maynard  was  alone  in  his  study,  and 
our  interview  was  most  satisfactory.  He 
knew  most  of  his  parishioners  intimately. 
He  offered  to  make  out  a  list,  which  he 
thought  might  be  useful  to  me.  While  he 
was  writing  it,  he  proposed  we  should  go 
into  the  drawing-room  and  see  his  wife. 

My  conscience  smote  me  at  this  zealous 
good-nature,  for  I  had  never  been  especially 
civil  to  Maynard.  His  wife  was  Marian's 
sister,  and  that  circumstance,  which  should 
have  drawn  us  together,  had  divided  us ; 
there  had  never  been  any  congeniality  be- 
tween Marian  and  Nora,  and  I  had  insensi- 
bly acquiesced  in  Marian's  tone.  Maynard 
himself  was  a  gentlemanly,  scholarly  fellow 
— certainly  the  very  reverse  of  a  "  meddling 
parson,"  and  he  had  accepted  with  digr^ified 
indifference  the  indirect  ostracism  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  in- 
stant aid  he  proffered  me,  and  the  sincere 
interest  which  I  saw  he  took  in  my  success. 
1      We  found  Nora  alone.     She  was  not  so 
cordial  in  her  reception  of  us  as  her  husband. 
,  Nora's  manner  had  always  been  imj)ulsive 
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and  somewhat  abrupt.  The  very  softness 
of  her  sister  seemed  to  goad  her  into  a  kind 
of  perverse  combativeness,  but  her  marriage 
had  improved  and  refined  her.  To  me,  of 
late,  however,  she  had  always  been  cold  and 
distant.  Fanny  was  not  visible,  but  a  chair 
drawn  to  a  table  near  some  writing  imple- 
ments seemed  to  have  been  only  just  vacated. 
Since  our  last  interview  I  had  never  by  any 
chance  seen  Fanny  near  enough  to  address 
her.  I  had  a  sore,  uncomfortable  feeling  at 
ray  heart  with  regard  to  her.  It  seemed  that 
the  only  person  who  judged  me  fairly,  and 
so  judging,  condemned  me,  was  she,  my 
mother's  protegee — she,  the  playmate  of  my 
childhood — she,  the  companion  and  friend 
of  my  youth ! 

My  mother's  dying  words  were  full  of  for- 
giveness and  tenderness  ;  but  while  Fanny 
remained  estranged,  the  forgiveness  did  not 
seem  complete  and  entire ;  and  yet  how  could 
I  retrace  the  steps  which  had  divided  us. 

On  the  very  few  occasions  on  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  had  visited  us,  they  had 
always  been  alone ;  and  the  two  or  three 
times  we  had  dined  with  them  Fanny  was 
absent.  She  and  Marian  had  never  met 
since  the  latter's  marriage. 

I  was  thinking  of  these  things  while  Man- 
nering  and  the  others  were  talking  to  Nora, 
and  then,  finding  myself  unnoticed,  I  slipped 
back  to  the  library  to  ask  some  more  ques- 
tions of  Maynard. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  Fanny  standing 
beside  him,  reminding  him  of  names,  and 
adding  comments,  which  revived  apparently 
his  recollection  of  them,  while  he  wrote  them 
down.  Their  backs  were  to  me,  and  they 
did  not  see  me  enter ;  but  she  was  speaking 
with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  and  anima- 
tion. I  went  up  to  her.  *'  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  once  more,  and  I  thank  you  from 
my  heart."  My  voice  faltered  in  spite  of 
myself. 

"If  you  mean  for  sending  you  that — that 
packet — I  ought  to  apologize  rather  for  not 
sending  it  earlier.  The  reason  of  the  delay 
was  first  my  own  absence  from  Speynings 
for  many  months  after  your  marriage,  and 
then  some  difficulties  in  receiving  it  from 
the  persons  who  had  taken  care  of  it  during 
my  absence." 

She  spoke  coldly  and  formally.  It  was 
'still  war  then.  I  was  hurt.  I  bowed  in 
fiileace,  and  turned  away. 


"  Thanks,  Maynard  :  you  have  been  really 
most  kind." 

"  Why,  it  is  a  catalogue  raisonne,  with  a 
vengeance,"  said  Mannering,  looking  over 
the  list,  as  he  entered.  "  I  see  our  way 
clearly  now.  How  surprised  these  good 
yeomen  would  be  to  know  how  thoroughly 
you  had  read  them,  Maynard  !  *  A  chiel's 
amang  ye  takin'  notes/  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  eh  ?  " 

He  and  the  others  were  introduced  to 
Fanny ;  and  then,  after  many  apologies  to 
Maynard  for  our  wholesale  incursion,  and 
thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance,  we  took 
leave.  I  shook  hands  almost  warmly  with 
him,  but  I  merely  bent  in  acknowledgment 
of  Fanny's  all  but  scornful  salute. 

How  expressive  was  her  face,  I  thought, 
of  contempt  and  aversion.  How  could  she 
but  despise  me !  This  I  was  compelled  to 
avow  to  myself. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
among  the  others,  but  I  rode  on  silently. 

The  scenes  I  had  witnessed,  or  rather  the 
words  I  had  overheard  the  night  before,  were 
like  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pool.  Where  it 
had  broken  the  surface,  a  series  of  ever- 
widening  circles  testified  the  disturbance, 
and  continued  it.  So  many  remembrances 
were  evoked,  which  brought  with  them  so 
much  of  sickening  resemblance  of  the  feel- 
ings which  Lord  Lascelles  had  avowed,  that, 
combined  with  the  impatience  of  pain  en- 
gendered by  long  selfishness,  I  was  really 
on  a  moral  rack.  A  spark  left  to  smoulder 
has  often  caused  a  conflagration,  and  I 
shrunk,  with  a  sense  of  boding  ill,  from 
these  retrospections,  from  llij  evil  they 
aroused,  from  the  still  greater  evil  they 
mij2;ht  create.  But  I  was  forced  to  command 
myself.  I  obliged  myself  to  t>.lk  and  jest, 
and  tried  thus  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit. 

AVe  did  a  good  deal  of  business,  liad  lun- 
cheon at  a  most  friendly  farmer'.-^,  and  we 
obtained  golden  opinions,  in  the  literal  and 
figurative  sor.so,  from  all. 

"  Wall,  our  young  Squoire  looks  puny  and 
white  loiko ;  but  he's  jest  re;.l  Luglish  at 
heart  for  i.ll  that.  What  say  \ou,  Lill  ? 
And  Mr.  Mannering  is  a  foinc  one,  to  lo 
sure." 

Such  exclamations  would  sometimes  reach 
us,  and  amusj  us. 

Towards  sunset  we  look  the  road  towards 
Speynings,  lired  and  hoai'so  with  cur  oxer- 
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tions.  Lord  Lascelles  had  been  most  stren- 
uous in  talking,  laughing,  joking,  and  had 
certainly  been  of  great  assistance  ;  but  there 
was  an  absent  air  about  him  when  we  were 
all  riding  together,  which  I  could  not  fail  to 
notice. 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking,  Spencer," 
said  the  gay,  good-humored  Mannering, 
*'  that  you  enjoy  a  positive  monopoly  of 
beauty  at  Speynings.  It  is  not  fair  at  all  to 
the  rest  of  England.  First,  there  is  Mrs. 
Spencer.  Consider  that  I  cry  '  chapeau  bas  ' 
when  I  name  her.  Then,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
who  has  the  blackest  hair,  parted  on  the 
whitest  forehead  I  have  ever  seen  in  woman. 
Then,  lastly — by  no  means  least  —  Miss 
Egerton :  what  a  fine  young  woman  !  " 

"  Not  exactly  a  fine  young  woman,  Man- 
nering ;  she  is  so  very  small." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  is ;  but  there  is  a  man- 
ner, a  pose  of  the  head,  nevertheless,  that  is 
very  fine.  There  is  something  so  frank  and 
true  in  her  expression ;  and  you  remember 
those  lines, 

"  And  truth  might  for  its  mirror  hold 
That  eye  of  matchless  blue." 

"No." 

*'  I  dare  say  not ;  Scott  is  not  appreciated 
as  he  was  in  my  days.  Well,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, it  isn't  fair  ;  and  were  I  a  younger  man, 
I  think  I  should  try  to  carry  off'  the  single  lady 
at  all  events.     "What  say  you,  Lascelles  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  hear  you. 
What  were  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Miss  Egerton's  beauty." 

"  Ah ! " 

Mannering  looked  at  him  with  surprise  at 
the  listless  "  Ah !  "  and  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  muttering  something  which 
sounded  like  '*  soft  in  the  head,"  went  on 
with  me. 

We  were  now  on  the  grounds  of  Speyn- 
ings, and  saw  that  some  of  the  ladies  had 
come  out  to  meet  us.  We  had  to  undergo 
a  storm  of  questioning  and  congratulation 
and  expostulation  before  we  were  allowed  to 
dismount.  At  last  we  did  so,  and  I  went  in. 
I  did  not  see  Marian.  I  was  told  she  and 
Nina  were  on  the  terrace. 

I  was  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  threw  myself  on  a  chair,  and  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands.  I  had  been  interested 
and  amused  with  my  morning's  work  while  I 
was  employed  in  it  j  but  now  I  thought  not 
of  ambition   and  its  prospects:  the  bitter 
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taste  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  was  making  itself 
felt ;  and,  in  the  reaction,  after  work,  its 
acrid  flavor  was  perceptible  and  nauseous. 
To  the  hardest  man  there  is  a  pang  in  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  love  in  his  life. 
Very  subtly  and  imperceptibly  had  I  ac- 
quired this  knowledge ;  but  it  was  there.  As 
I  sat  brooding  over  the  consciousness,  I 
heard  sounds  of  merriment  on  the  terrace. 

In  the  library,  where  I  was  sitting,  a  large 
window,  or  rather  glass  door,  communicated 
with  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  terrace. 
Half  mechanically  I  went  toward  it,  glad  to 
escape  from  myself. 

A  good  many  of  the  party  were  assembled 
there,  and  Nina  was  running  about,  flashing 
in  and  out  among  them,  like  a  bright-col- 
ored butterfly,  so  gay  was  her  dress,  so  light 
her  step.  Marian  was  there  too,  leaning 
against  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and 
bending  over  to  feed  a  peacock  below.  The 
bird  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  wheeled 
about  in  the  most  stately  manner,  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  glittering  on  his  plumage 
and  crested  head  with  a  most  dazzling  effect. 
Marian's  figure  was  grace  itself  as  she  thus 
stood,  with  the  royal  bird  following  every 
motion  of  her  white  hand.  I  could  see  her 
distinctly  from  where  I  was  :  and  I  saw  Lord 
Lascelles,  with  all  the  fatigue  and  ennui  off 
his  face,  standing  beside  her,  conversing 
with  her. 

Mannering  was  not  many  yards  off",  talk- 
ing to  the  others,  and  there  was  nothing 
which  the  most  jealous  or  suspicious  hus- 
band could  have  the  hardihood  to  cavil  at. 
Yet  I  clenched  my  hands,  and  there  was  a 
curse  at  my  heart,  if  not  on  my  lips,  as  I 
turned  abruptly  away. 

The  indolent  nonchalance  of  Marian's  at- 
titude was  so  familiar  to  me  :  it  was  thus 
she  allowed  the  poor  fool  whom  her  beauty 
had  bewitched  to  gaze  upon  it  with  supremo 
indifference  as  to  the  result.  Had  any  one 
warned  her,  she  would  have  answered,  "  Why 
blame  me  that  I  am  fair  ?  "  and  with  tho 
same  inexorable  logic  as  Vittoria  Coram- 
bona  she  would  have  argued  : 


"  So  may  you  blame  some  fair  and  crystal  river, 
For  iliac  t-oino  niclancliolic  distracted  nuiu 
Hath  drowned  liimself  iu't." 

But  I  started  at  myself,  as  these  lines  roso 
to  ray  mind.  Did  I  place  on  the  same  evil 
equality  the  beauty  I  had  so  worshipped,  and 
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the  baleful  fascinations  of  "the  White 
Devil  ?  " 

If,  as  Stendahl  tells  us,  Love  is  crystalliza- 
tion, the  process  through  which  the  poor 
bare  twig  is  invested  with  its  glittering  jew- 
els and  exquisite  form,  is  not  more  instan- 
taneous than  that  which  dissolves  the  charm 
and  reduces  it  to  its  naked  insignificance — 
in  some  cases  to  its  repulsive  worthlessness. 

But  this  is  folly,  I  thought.  I  am  getting 
morbid.  That  letter  unhinged  me,  and  poi- 
soned my  interpretation  of  Marian's  words 
to  Lascelles.  He  may  admire  her,  as  all 
must ;  but  let  me  be  fair,  and  give  her  the 
credit  of  having  more  taste  and  good  sense 
than  to  distinguish  a  person  who  has  noth- 
ing but  the  handle  to  his  name  to  make  him 
remarkable.  Without  vanity,  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  in  all  else  I  am  his  equal,  if  not 
superior.  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  her  judg- 
ment as  not  to  be  aware  of  this. 

Alas  !  was  I  yielding  to  the  Warburtonian 
delusions !  Into  what  abysmal  depths  of 
blind  conceit  is  it  allotted  to  husbands  al- 
ways to  fall !  How  easily  we  forget  that  in 
all  matters  of  mere  flirtation  the  status  of 
husband  is,  per  se,  a  disadvantage,  and  that 
to  a  coquette  there  is  a  more  racy  flavor  in 
the  admiration  of  the  veriest  fool  than  in  the 
legitimate  homage  of  the  man  who  has  be- 
stowed on  her  his  name.  However,  I  tried 
to  rouse  myself.  I  made  a  resolution  not  to 
be  oppressed  by  shadows,  but  to  prove  my- 
self a  man  who  would  not  delude  himself,  or 
allow  others  to  deceive  him.  There  might 
have  been  something  in  my  own  behavior 
lately  which  had  insensibly  chilled  Marian. 
It  should  be  amended.  A  certain  kind  of 
desperation  gave  me  courage.  It  was,  after 
all,  an  overwhelming  sorrow  to  see  the  idol 
to  which  so  many  costly  oblations  had  been 
ojffered  crumbling  into  the  dust.  There  was 
pain  in  every  good  and  in  every  evil  fibre  of 
my  nature  at  witnessing  its  fall,  and  I  would 
save  it  if  I  could. 

That  day,  at  dinner,  I  made  an  effort  to  be 
more  cheerful  than  usual.  I  w'as  usually  a 
very  silent  person,  but  I  now  exerted  myself, 
and  was  as  animated  and  brilliant  as  Man- 
nering.  We  were  all  merry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lascelles,  who  cut  a  poor  figure 
amongst  us,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  strok- 
ing his  moustache. 

Marian  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  ap- 
peared amused  by  it. 


Mannering  was  praising  extravagantly  the 
beauty  of  her  sister. 

"  Yes.  Nora  is  very  handsome,  and  yet  I 
remember,  when  a  child,  my  poor  mother 
was  in  despair  about  her  personal  appear- 
ance. She  was  very  dark,  the  only  one  of 
us  who  was  dark,  and  I  believe  the  nurses 
thought  she  must  be  a  changeling.  But  it 
was  quite  the  case  of  the  ugly  duckling.  It 
was  marvellous  how  she  improved  as  she 
grew  up,  till  she  w'as  at  last  always  recog- 
nized as  the  beauty  of  the  Comptons." 

"  Her  coloring  is  wonderful,  the  very  red 
lips,  the  clear  paleness  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
jet  black  hair." 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  rare  in  England,  where 
the  hair,  eyes,  and  skin  are  rather  in  har- 
mony than  in  abrupt  contrast." 

These  words  were  very  simply,  gently  said, 
but  they  did  not  enhance  the  beauty  they 
spoke  of. 

"  And  by  way  of  showing  how  varied  is 
beauty,  there  is  Miss  Egerton,  whose  face 
and  form  are  in  so  different  a  type." 

"  Yes  ;  Miss  Egerton  is  the  perfection  of 
prettiness.  She  always  reminds  me  of  a 
shepherdess  on  Sevres  china,  so  delicate  and 
mignonne." 

"  Not  exactly,  Mrs.  Spencer ;  there  is  more 
mind  in  her  face,  more  character,  and,  above 
all,  more  will.  AVatteau's  shepherdesses  are 
all  roses  and  hoops." 

**  Well,  I  should  say,  dressed  in  that  style, 
there  would  be  a  resemblance.  At  all  events, 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  she  is." 

Again — was  it  the  tone,  or  what  subtle 
meaning  was  there  in  the  words  that  was  an- 
tagonistic to  a  favorable  impression.  In 
spite  of  myself,  I  answered  her  with  some 
asperity  : 

"  Fanny's  beauty  is  not  only  undeniable, 
but  it  is  singularly  expressive  of  herself. 
That  limpid  puiity  of  complexion,  and  that 
exquisite  regularity  of  outline,  are  symbol- 
ical, I  think,  of  great  innocence  of  heart, 
and  an  inexpressible  genuineness,  if  I  may 
so  term  it,  of  character." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Spencer,"  said 
Mannering. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Marian  ;  "  it  is,  as  I 
said  before,  consummate  prettiness."  And 
with  a  smile  which  circled  the  whole  table, 
but  which  rested,  I  fancied,  for  a  moment  on 
Lascelles,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

We  drew  our  chairs  closer  after  the  ladies 
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had  left  the  room,  and  resumed  our  political 
conversation.  I  threw  myself  into  it  with 
an  ardor  and  zeal  which  quite  delighted  my 
immediate  partisans.  Some  of  the  party, 
however,  slipped  away,  and  at  last,  none  but 
those  more  immediately  concerned  were  left. 
We  arranged  our  plans  for  the  next  few 
days,  and  drew  up  an  address.  While  thus 
occupied,  a  letter  was  brought  in  to  me.  It 
was  from  Maynard.  He  told  me  that  the 
contest  would  be  a  sharp  one,  the  other  can- 
didate was  already  in  the  field,  and  we  must 
bestir  ourselves.  He  mentioned  some  voters 
living  in  an  outlying  farm  at  some  distance 
whom  he  thought  we  had  better  sound  as 
early  as  possible.  The  letter  was  most 
friendly.  We  determined  to  set  ofi"  the  next 
morning,  Mannering  and  I  alone,  and  then 
we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Tea  had  long  been  over,  and  we  had  heard 
music.  AVe  reached  the  door  in  time  to  hear 
Lord  Lascelles  conclude  a  masterly  prelude, 
and  then  in  a  mellow,  cultivated  tenor  sing 
the  following  love-song : — 

"  Heart  to  heart,  and  lip  to  lip, 
Bend  thine  eyes  on  mine ! 
Let  me  feel  thy  lashes  sweep 
With  their  curve  divine, 
O'er  thy  cheek  and  mine. 

"  Let  me  feel  thy  bosom's  throbbing  : 
Start  not,  child,  at  mine  ! 
Wouldst  thou  hush  its  bitter  sobbing, 
Soothe  tliis  heart  of  mine  ? — 
Let  it  break  'gainst  thine ! 

"  Closer,  closer,  let  thy  breath, 

Balmy  vapor,  blend  with  mine ; 
Tims  united,  pitying  Death 
Pauses  over  mine — 
Merged,  absorbed  in  thine. 

"  Loose  thy  hair  in  gbttering  fold, 
Angehvise  o'er  mine — 
Let  the  mingled  black  and  gold 
(Light  and  shade)  entwine. 
Like  thy  fate  and  mine ! 

"  Guiltless  now  our  fond  caresses. 
Thou  art  wholly  mine  ! 
Death  anoints  the  brow  he  presses. 
And  the  shining  sign 
Seals  me  his  and  thine  !  " 

It  was  a  beautiful,  passionate  air,  and  he 
sang  it  with  an  expression  which  gave  force 
to  his  words. 

Some  of  the  ladies  whispered  together  be- 
hind their  fans. 

"  Tant  soit  peu  leste"  said  one  man  into 
Mannering's  ear. 

Mannering  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
touched  his  forehead  significantly. 


"  Something  wrong  there  or  here,"  he 
said,  tapping  his  own  broad  breast. 

Marian  looked  with  surprise  towards  the 
piano,  and  when  the  player,  after  a  pause, 
began  some  wild  march,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible smile  passed  over  her  lips. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  during  his  stay 
at  Speynings,  Lascelles  never  sang  again, 
during  the  evenings.  I  sometimes  heard 
him  in  the  morning,  when  the  audience  was 
entirely  feminine. 

To  a  person  so  morbidly  self-conscious  as 
I  was,  it  was  not  strange  that  when  I  went 
down  stairs  again  to  write  some  letters  ere 
I  went  to  bed,  I  thought  over  the  feelings 
which  the  day  had  called  forth  ;  but  through 
all  and  over  all  was  the  wonder  that  with 
the  grief,  with  the  pain,  with  the  resent- 
ment, there  came  no  soft,  relenting,  yearn- 
ing feelings  of  love.  Love  was  dead.  Its 
mermaid  caves,  its  siren  halls,  its  nereid 
songs  were  over,  and  dark  amidst  the  waves 
of  life  rose  the  new  earth  which  had  been 
slowly  amassed  beneath  the  waters.  Vague 
suspicion,  accusing  memories,  slow  experi- 
ence, had  dropped  their  unhallowed  seed, 
till  the  whole  had  accumulated  into  one 
stratum  of  alienation. 

But  though  love  was  dead,  I  avowed  my- 
self jealous.  There  is  a  jealousy  which  is  of 
love,  there  is  a  jealousy  which  is  of  pride. 
/  knew  Manan.  I  knew  that  what  the  world 
called  honor  was  safe ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  through  a  drama  similar  to  that 
of  the  Grange  and  of  Vienna  ;  but  with  the 
parts  changed.  Lascelles  must  go,  and  it 
would  not  be  my  fault  if  he  returned. 

Before  I  left  the  library,  I  took  out  my 
mother's  letter  from  the  drawer  in  which  I 
had  placed  it,  and  unlocking  an  old  desk  of 
hers,  which  contained  some  of  her  papers,  I 
touched  the  spring  of  a  secret  drawer  in  which 
I  intended  to  place  it.  The  drawer  was 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  an  ornament 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her 
wear,  and  which  she  must  have  placed  there 
with  her  own  hands,  and  had  afterwards  for- 
gotten. It  was  a  small  diamond  cross.  The 
diamonds  were  very  fine,  and  set  in  dark  blue 
enamel.  On  a  label  attached  to  the  cross 
were  the  words  : — 

"For  Fanny." 

I  was  rejoiced  at  this.  I  was  glad  that 
Fanny  should  possess  what  she  must  value 
as  having  belonged,  and  been  almost  identi- 
fied with  one  she  so  loved,  and  I  was  more 
than  glad  that  Marian  would  never  wear  it. 
I  determined  to  take  it,  or  send  it  to  the 
rectory  the  next  day. 
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BY   GEORGE    H.    BOKER. 


Bold  Captain  of  the  Body-Guard, 

I'll  troll  a  stave  to  tliec  ! 
My  voice  is  somewhat  harsh  and  hard, 

And  roujrh  my  minstrelsy. 
I've  cheered  until  my  throat  is  sore 
For  how  our  boys  at  Beaufort  bore  ; 

Yet  here's  a  cheer  for  thee  ! 

I  hear  thy  jing-lin<2^  spurs  and  reins, 

Thy  sabre  at  thy  knee ; 
The  blood  runs  lighter  through  my  veins. 

As  I  before  me  see 
Thy  hundred  men,  with  thrusts  and  blows, 
Ride  down  a  thousand  stubborn  foes, 

The  foremost  led  by  thee. 

With  pistol  snap  and  rifle  crack — 
Mere  salvos  fired  to  honor  thee — 

Ye  plunge,  and  stamp,  and  shoot,  and  hack 
The  way  your  swords  make  free ; 

Then  back  again — the  path  is  wide 

This  time — ye  gods  !  it  was  a  rule. 
The  ride  they  took  with  thee  ! 

No  guardsman  of  the  whole  command 

Halts,  quails,  or  turns  to  flee  ; 
With  bloody  spur  and  steady  hand 

They  gallop  where  they  see 
Thy  leading  plume  stream  out  ahead, 
O'er  flying,  wounded,  dying,  dead; 

They  can  but  follow  thee. 

So,  captain  of  the  Body-Guard, 

I  pledge  a  health  to  thee ! 
I  hope  to  see  thy  shoulders  starred. 

My  Paladin  ;  and  we 
Shall  laugh  at  fortune  in  the  fray, 
Whene'er  you  lead  your  well-known  way 

To  death  or  victory  ! 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY, 
(EDWARDS'  FERRY.) 

BY  "  S.  W." 

Last  spring,  when  Frank  had  fed  the  ploughed 

and  harrowed  ground  with  seed, 
A  fearful  cry  tore  by  us  with  the  South  wind's 

winged  speed ; 
But  we  hoped  it  was  a  nightmare,  till  the  news 

was  brought  from  town, 
That  the  horde  of  Charleston  traitor-knaves  had 

shot  our  banner  down. 
In  my  bitter  grief  and  anguish  keen,  I  felt  the 

ancient  ire 
Of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  course  through 

my  veins  like  fire, 
Till,  as  lightnings  cease  when  breaks  the  dark 

cloud's  heart  upon  the  land, 
I  wept  when,  on  my   thin  gray  locks,  I   felt 

Frank's  manly  hand, 


And  sa'v  my  grandsire's  musket  gleam  withia 

his  clenched  grip, 
And  read  the  clear  and  stem  gray  eye  that  chid 

the  quivering  lip; 
Read  that  the  eye  would  smile  no  more  until  it 

saw  the  foe, 
Whilst  the  lips  were  loth  to  shape  the  words, 

"  Dear  mother,  I  must  go." 
So  I  sealed  them  witli  a  kiss,  dried  up  ray  tears, 

and  filled  his  sack. 
And,  at  dawn,  upon  his  home  my  only  darling 

turned  his  back. 
As  he  kissed  my  cheek  at  parting,  he  whispered 

in  my  ear, 
"  Do  not  let  my  Ruth  forget  me,  though  I  stay 

away  a  year." 
Our  garden's 'yield    was    plenteous,   and   th& 

meadow  filled  the  mow. 
And  Ruth  came  over  twice  a  day  to  milk  our 

only  cow. 
The  rye  that  Frank  had   sown  sprang  up  and 

turned  from  green  to  gold, 
But  a  stranger's  flail,  within  the  barn,  its  mas- 
ter's absence  told. 
Whilst  the  hireling  reaped  the  grain,  I  shud- 

d'ring  thought,  but  held  my  breath. 
How  bnsv  in  Virginia  was  the  sickle  keen  of 

Death  ! 
Thus  the  troubled  summer  sped,  our  note  of 

time  the  weekly  cheer 
Of  his  letters ;  and  we  kissed  them  when  they 

reckoned  half  a  year. 
Yesterday  I  heard  our  boys   had  crossed  the 

broad  Potomac's  flow; 
Ruth  was  reading  of  the  streams  where  Babel's 

weeping  willows  grow. 
When  a  dove  perched  on  the  line  through  which 

flash  before  our  gate 
Words  of  sorrow  or  of  gladness  for  the  people 

and  the  State. 
On  that  lightning-chord  the  South  breeze  sighed 

a  sad  ^olian  moan, 
And  my  heart  grew  sick,  on  looking  up,  to  see 

the  dove  had  flown. 
Neighbors  say  there's  been  a  battle,  and  that  we 

have  lost  again ; 
Was  that  dove  my  poor  boy's  spirit  ?    Is  his 

name  among  the  slain  ? 
New  York,  Oct.  26,  186L 


"HAVE  FAITH  IN  GOD." 
Mark  xi.,  22. 

I  LOVE  to  think  that  God  appoints 

My  portion  day  by  day  ; 
Events  of  life  are  in  his  hand ; 

And  I  would  only  say  : 
"  Appoint  them  in  thine  own  good  time. 

And  in  thine  own  best  way ;  " 
All  things  shall  mingle  for  my  good, 
I  would  not  change  them  if  I  could. 

Nor  alter  thy  decree. 
Thou  art  above,  and  I  below! 
"  Thy  will  be  done  !  and  even  so. 

For  so  it  pleaseth  thee !  " 

— Mrs.  Waring. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
FORGOTTEN  NOVELS. 

Of  all  mental  occupations  that  of  the 
composition  of  poems,  novels,  or  romances, 
by  individuals  not  destined  to  acquire  repu- 
tation, is  the  most  uncalled-for,  the  most 
profitless,  and  the  least  gratifying  to  the  au- 
thor, when  the  first  pleasure  of  seeing  him- 
self in  type  has  evaporated.  Sweet  is  the 
applause  of  a  crowded  audience  to  actor  or 
orator;  very  bitter  their  disapprobation. 
The  eager  yearning  for  the  sympathy  and 
esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  the  passion 
that  rules  the  writer  at  his  desk,  as  well  as 
the  actor  on  his  stage,  and  the  orator  on  his 
platform.  But  when  he  finds,  by  the  blame 
or  neglect  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion, 
or,  worse  still,  the  very  limited  sale  of  his 
work,  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  within 
which  he  has  been  able  to  please  or  interest ; 
and  when  he  further  reflects  on  the  time, 
and  research,  and  mental  toil,  that  were 
necessary  to  produce  the  valueless  work 
(valueless,  at  least,  as  to  its  success),  all 
that  remains  for  him,  if  he  be  a  modest  man, 
is  mortification  or  disgust.  If  he  be  wise  as 
well  as  modest,  he  gives  another  direction 
to  his  faculties,  and  forswears  the  thankless, 
self-imposed  task  of  endeavoring  to  become 
the  central  object  of  public  opinion  and  at- 
tention, and  finds  some  suitable  occupation 
for  such  talents  as  he  really  possesses. 

But  woe  to  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  unsuccessful,  but  obstinate  and  self- 
complacent  man  of  letters,  whether  poor  or 
rich ;  the  poor  man  possessing  a  double 
power  of  boredom.  The  acquaintances  of 
Dives  are  punished  only  to  the  extent  of 
turning  over  the  leaves,  and  (if  conscience 
allow)  giving  undeserved  praise  to  the  per- 
formance ;  but  the  friends  of  poor  Lazarus, 
along  with  these  inconveniences,  find  them- 
selves disagreeably  afifected  in  that  sensitive 
portion  of  their  compound  nature — their 
pockets.  Dives,  however,  is  not  so  useless 
in  his  generation  after  all.  He  pays  his 
bills  like  a  man ;  and  the  industrious  makers 
of  paper,  and  ink,  and  mill-boards,  manu- 
facturers of  calf,  Russia,  and  morocco,  print- 
ers, engravers,  and  bookbinders,  find  em- 
ployment through  his  good  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities.  Besides,  if  Dives  had  not 
taken  so  diligently  to  his  desk,  he  might 
perhaps  have  got  into  mischief,  the  more 


mischievous  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  he  is 
a  man  of  mark  and  wealth. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Laza- 
rus. K  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  at  least 
possesses  an  active  mind;  activity  of  mind, 
in  most  natures,  is  consistent  only  with  in- 
activity of  body  ; — inactivity  of  body  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  lazy  man ; — and  the 
lazy  man,  when  not  employed  doing  nothing, 
is  surely  occupied  doing  ill.  Consequently, 
Lazarus  is  doing  less  harm  tagging  rhymes 
or  manufacturing  new  stories  out  of  old 
ones,  than  if  writing  begging  letters,  falsify- 
ing accounts,  or  imitating  the  autographs  of 
respectable  men  on  stamped  paper.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  that  Lazarus,  though 
an  unsuccessful  author,  might  make  a  decent 
bank  clerk,  or  assistant  in  a  monster  house, 
or  inspector  of  jaunting-cars ;  but  the  man 
we  have  in  our  eye,  though  devoid  of  need- 
ful genius,  or  even  talent,  possesses  literary 
taste,  and  is  afiected  by  the  itch  of  writing ; 
and  if  not  permitted  to  write,  he  will  do 
worse  for  a  certainty. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  our  eyes  from  un- 
gifted  Dives  and  ungifted  Lazarus,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  dazzled,  fix  them  on  the 
possessor  of  genius,  the  exalted  above  his 
brothers,  whose  name  is  familiar  wherever 
his  language  is  spoken  or  understood,  who 
holds  the  heart-strings  of  millions  in  his  left 
hand,  who  reads  his  praises  in  journals  with- 
out number,  and  who,  when  he  enters  the 
public  assembly,  sees  round  him  a  sea  of  ad- 
miring and  friendly  countenances,  and  drinks 
in  with  his  ears  exclamations  redolent  of  ad- 
miration and  attachment. 

But  is  such  a  person  to  be  blessed  above 
all  human  kind  ?  Is  his  lot  an  exception  to 
the  mingled  condition  of  humanity  ?  What 
has  he  done  that  he  should  be  thus  singled 
out  from  his  fellow-men  ?  Patience !  there 
are  serious  drawbacks.  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  voices  of  unsuccessful  rivals  be  raised  in 
choruses  of  disparagement,  of  dispraise,  of 
obloquy  ?  that  he  must  task  his  imaginative 
powers  to  the  utmost,  so  that  the  new  pro- 
duction may,  if  not  excel,  at  least  equal  its 
forerunners  ?  that  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  his  mental  faculties  must  be  of  a  more 
stimulating  quality  than  that  used  by  more 
ordinary  minds,  and  thus  shorten  the  term 
of  healthy  life  ?  that  he  is  in  some  sort  an 
isolated  being,  and  as  such,  shut  out  from 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  domestic 
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life  ?  that  he  must  submit  to  see  the  world 
of  letters  deluged  by  innumerable  wretched 
imitations  of  his  style,  and  exaggerations  of 
his  faults  and  defects,  and  that  exertions, 
such  as  he  is  ceaselessly  urged  to  make,  re- 
sult, in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the  serious  in- 
jury or  loss  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ? 

But  between  the  mere  aspirants  and  the 
genius-endowed  men  fated  to  delight  and 
instruct  successive  generations,  come  those 
whoso  works  enjoy  a  certain  popularity  in 
their  own  time,  are  neglected  by  the  chil- 
dren of  their  contemporaries,  and  are  nearly 
unknown  in  the  third  generation.     A  living  I 
person  cognizant  of  the  variety  and  amazing 
number  of  the  novels  which  have  been  issued  j 
since  1830,  and  immediately  forgotton,  and  [ 
strivins:  to  make   himself  master  of  novel 
statistics  from  1760  to  1830,  will  be  enabled 
to  guess  at  the  vast  number  of  volumes  is- 
sued during  that  period. 

Old  catalogues  and  the  Censura  Literaria 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  tons  and  tons  of  lit- 
erary rubbish,  including  some  really  merito- 
rious works,  which  passed  a  few  times  from 
the  circulating  shelves,  made  their  way  in 
odd  volumes  to  old  book  stalls,  and  finally 
to  the  paper  mills,  or  kitchen  grates. 

It  is  discouraging  to  reflect  on  the  small 
number  of  the  works  in  question,  published 
last  century,  that  are  now  considered  worthy 
of  republication.  The  "  Vicar  of  AVake- 
field  "  is  still  read  by  old  and  young.  Smol- 
lett's and  Fielding's  novels  continue  in  favor 
with  people  who  think  they  may  safely  read 
anything,  and  with  youths  whose  mental 
taste  resembles  that  of  lovers  of  wild  fowl 
a  little  on  the  turn.  "Pamela"  may  keep 
company  with  these  (the  good  intention  of 
the  author  notwithstanding) ;  and  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  and  "  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,"  *  will  continue  to  be  acceptable  on 
desert  islands,  and  in  the  parlors  of  country 
inns  in  rainy  weather.  "  Amelia,"  "  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,"  and  "  Humphrey  Clin- 
ker," are  presentable  even  in  the  staid  re- 
unions of  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  "  Rasselas  "  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
novels  of  Mine,  de  Arblay  are  still  taken  up 
by  readers  advanced  in  years,  who  cannot 
forget  the  agreeable  associations  of  youth 
and  freedom  from  care  connected  with  their 

*  Our  want  of  partiality  for  these  novels  is  not 
owing  to  want  of  interest  in  the  story,  nor  want  of 
talent  in  the  writer,  but  to  their  dreadful  length. 


perusal  long  ago ;  but  our  youth  are  too 
much  occupied  with  "Dead  Secrets,"  and 
"  Women  in  White,"  and  "  Strange  Stories," 
and  "Philips'  Ways  in  the  World,"  and 
"  Great  Expectations,"  with  their  movement, 
picturesqueness,  brisk  and  animated  conver- 
sations, and  exciting  plots — too  much  occu- 
pied, we  repeat,  to  spare  time  for  the  senti- 
mentalities, and  skim-milk  dialogues,  and 
slow  progress  encountered  in  parts  of  the 
fascinating  Fanny's  fashionable  novels. 

The  business  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much 
with  the  works  of  authors  still  read ;  it  is 
rather  with  those  that  are  half  or  wholly  for- 
gotten, but  which  were  either  possessed  of 
some  worth,  or  characteristic  of  their  times. 
It  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  find  all  memory  of  a 
work,  the  result  of  anxious  meditation,  of 
just  thought,  of  close  observation,  and  of  a 
lively  fancy,  as  much  forgotten  as  if  it  had 
never  been  called  into  existence. 

The  good  George  Berkeley,  D.D.  and 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  found  time,  amid  his  re- 
ligious and  charitable  duties,  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  essays  on  Tar-water,  Infidelity, 
the  true  principles  of  Vision,  and  the  difii- 
culty  of  proving  your  hand  or  foot  to  pos- 
sess substance — to  write  a  philosophical 
story.  An  ofiicer  of  the  Inquisition  gives 
an  account  to  his  friend  of  a  stranger  who 
had  been  settled  some  time  at  Bologna,  and 
whom  that  body  had  taken  into  custody  in 
order  to  learn  the  particulars  of  his  past  life, 
and  whether  he  was  in  reality  a  "  good  Cath- 
olic," or  a  Jew  or  Mussulman  in  disguise. 

"  His  name,  as  he  says,  is  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome,  clean-built 
Man  t  as  you  shall  see  in  a  Thousand,  of  a 
very  Polite  Address,  and  something  very 
engaging  in  his  Asj)ect  as  bespeaks  your  Fa- 
vor at  first  Sight.  .  .  .  He  speaks  almost  all 
the  Oriental  Languages,  and  has  a  very  com- 
petent Share  of  other  Parts  of  Learning  as 
that  of  his  Profession.  .  .  .  There  was  an 
elderly  Lady  we  thought  had  been  his  ^Vife, 
but  it  proved  she  was  not :  a  Foreigner  for 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  llespect, 
and  her  Maid  a  Foreigner  also,  and  an  el- 
derly Maid  Servant  of  the  Town.  We  let 
him  alone  for  some  time  having  a  person 
under  our  Examination  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  Jew  in  Masquerade  and  a  spy  from  the 
Grand  Signor,  which  kept  us  employed  for 
some  time.  ...  At  length  talking  with  one 
of  Our  Spies  one  Day  about  Foreign  Coun- 

*  In  this  extract  no  alteration  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  use  of  the  capital  letters. 
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tries,  he  said  he  had  met  with  a  Nation  in 
one  of  the  remotest  Parts  of  the  World,  who 
though  they  were  Heathens,  had  more 
Knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  com- 
mon Morahty  than  the  most  civilized  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  Another  Time,  as  he  had  a  great 
Knowledge  in  Philosophy,  he  dropt  some 
words  as  if  he  had  some  skill  in  Judiciary 
Astrology,  which  you  know,  Sir,  is  a  Capital 
Crime  w  ith  us.  We  were  as  good  as  resolved 
to  seize  him,  when  we  were  determined  to  it 
by  the  following  Accident.  Two  of  the  most 
beautiful  Women  in  all  Bologna  had  fallen 
in  Love  with  him,  either  on  account  of  the 
Handsomeness  of  his  person,  or  by  a  Whim- 
sicalness  peculiar  to  some  W^omen  because 
he  was  a  Siranger,  ...  or  in  fine,  drawn  in 
by  some  Love  Potion  or  other,  we  can't  tell. 
.  .  .  On  his  showing  more  Favor  to  one  than 
the  other,  this  one,  to  be  revenged,  said  he 
had  bewitched  her,  ...  for  since  the  very 
first  time  she  saw  him  she  thought  there  was 
something  more  in  him  than  she  ever  saw  in 
any  Man  in  her  Life.  Besides,  she  said  she 
had  often  found  him  drawing  Circles  and 
Figures  on  Paper  which  to  her  looked  like 
conjuration." 

So  the  poor  signer  is  brought  before  the 

Inquisition,  to  whom  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  parentage,  etc.,  and  particularly  of  his 
having  been  brought  through  captivity  and 
divers  strange  adventures,  among  a  most 
exemplary  nation  of  sun-worshippers  in  Af- 
rica. The  Inquisitors  are  seized  with  a  de- 
sire to  convert  the  well-disposed  race  to 
Christianity,  and  they  give  Gaudentio  liberty 
to  travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  by  way  of  test- 
ing his  truth.  K  he  return  voluntarily,  they 
will  send  missionaries  under  his  guidance  to 
convert  these  heathens.  This  framework 
furnishes  the  good  and  learned  prelate  with 
an  opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  many 
a  word  of  deep  wisdom  and  judicious  remark 
on  the  mythology  and  government  of  the  old 
Pagans.  Our  copy  of  the  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca  is  dated,  Dublin,  1738 ;  printer — G. 
Faulkner. 

"  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea," 
though  exhibiting  much  vigor  in  description 
and  happy  delineation  of  character,  is  not 
likely  to  be  reprinted.  The  coin,  or  rather 
its  genius,  has  an  opportunity,  while  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters,  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  public  characters  of  the  time,  and  the 
afiairs  of  the  State.  The  author,  Charles 
Johnstone,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  composed 
the  work  at  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe's  in 


Devonshire,  and  published  it  about  the  year 
1760.  It  came  to  the  third  edition  in  1761. 
Ours  is  a  Dublin  copy,  1767.  Many  things 
of  an  objectionable  character  are  described 
without  any  apparent  ill  intention,  and  con- 
siderable prejudice  and  unfairness  are  shown 
in  sketching  public  men.  Thus  the  zealous 
and  self-denying  Whitfield  is  treated  very 
unjustly.  The  Atheistic  Frederic  —  Vol- 
taire's Frederic-Sprays  like  Steele's  Chris- 
tian Hero,  and  the  Jews  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over by  the  immolation  of  a  Christian  child. 
Johnstone  had  his  Marquis  of  Steyne  as  well 
as  the  author  of"  Vanity  Fair,"  in  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  He  went  to  India  in  1782, 
and  died  there  in  good  circumstances  in  1800, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

The  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  of  which  only 
slight  mention  is  necessary,  as  the  merits  of 
the  work  and  the  rank  and  fame  of  the  au- 
thor, Horace  Walpole,  have  preserved  its 
reputation  for  a  century,  was  issued  in  1764. 
It  was  a  happy  attempt  to  combine  an  inter- 
esting story  with  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the  feu- 
dal times,  and  invest  both  with  interest  of  a 
fearfully  supernatural  character.  It  was  the 
earliest  specimen  in  England  of  the  genuine 
feudal  romance  after  the  dreadful  tedious 
folio  romances  of  Calprenede  and  the  Scud- 
eris  had  been  banished  by  the  productions  of 
Smollett,  and  Fielding,  and  Richardson. 

The  authoress  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Miss 
Sidney  Bidulph,"  was  the  mother  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan.  Daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  even 
having  her  taught  to  read,  she  acquired  lit- 
erary fame  by  her  writings.  In  her  youth 
she  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  theat- 
rical performance,  yet  she  became  the  wife 
of  an  accomplished  actor. 

Frances  Chambcrlayne  was  born  in  the 
year  1724.  She  received  her  first  lessons 
from  her  brothers,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
composed  a  romance,  "  Eugenia  and  Ade- 
laide." When  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of 
Swift's  Dr.  Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Dub- 
lin theatre,  was  an  object  of  persecution  to 
some  hot-blooded  bucks  of  the  day,  for  hav- 
ing struck  one  of  their  companions  in  defence 
of  an  actress  of  his  company.  Miss  Chambcr- 
layne and  the  newspapers  took  up  the  quar- 
rel in  great  excitement.  Miss  Chamberlayne 
sent  some  verses  to  one  of  the  journals,  ex- 
tolling the  conduct  of  the  chivalrous  man- 
ager.    This  was  in  the  year   1746.     Mr. 
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Sheridan  and  his  fair  champion  being  sub- 
sequently introduced  to  each  other,  were 
united  in  marriage  in  1747.  Richard  Brins- 
ley,  her  third  son,  was  born  1751.  Her 
daughter  Alicia,  born  in  1753,  acquired  a 
reputation  for  literary  abilities. 

"  Sidney  Bidulph  "  was  published  in  1761, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  were  residing 
in  London,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Young,  Samuel  Richardson, 
Sarah  Fielding,  sister  to  Henry,  and  author- 
ess of  "  David  Simple,"  the  beautiful  and 
witty  Mrs.  Cholmondelay — the  Lady  Anne 
Wilmot  and  Belle  Fermor  of  two  of  Mrs. 
Brooke's  novels,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  others. 
In  1764  the  family  removed  to  France,  and 
settled  at  Blois,  Mr.  Sheridan  being  at  the 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  £200. 
Her  death  took  place  in  1767. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was  much  beloved  by  her 
family  and  intimate  acquaintance,  a  proof  of 
her  naturally  good  disposition.  She  was 
warm  in  temper,  as  most  really  tender- 
hearted people  are,  and  was  genuinely  relig- 
ious. We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
on  her  portrait,  attired  in  the  ugly  costume 
of  her  day,  the  features  expressive  of  thought 
and  goodness. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  meet  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Miss  Sidney  Bidulph,"  long  since 
in  the  country,  where  books  were  few,  and 
the  wayward  undeserved  destiny  of  Orlando 
Faulkland  troubled  us  for  many  a  day.  We 
should  not  recommend  the  plan  of  the  work 
to  a  novel  writer  of  our  day.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  seem  designed  by  their  good 
qualities,  accomplishments,  personal  merits, 
and  mutual  love,  each  to  complete  the 
worldly  happiness  of  the  other ;  but  once 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  again  after  being 
actually  married,  they  are  cruelly  separated. 
Now,  if  the  agents  of  evil  were  wild  beasts, 
feudal  barons,  earthquakes,or  thunder  storms, 
we  might  perhaps  be  reconciled.  But  no.  A 
hasty  prejudiced  mother  will  not  condescend 
to  read  an  unsealed  letter  lying  in  her  hand. 
The  well-principled  Orlando  marries  a  worth- 
less woman  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
and  a  feeling  of  compassion,  and  thus  en- 
tails certain  misery  on  himself  and  her  whom 
he  still  adores,  when  all  might  be  prevented 
by  his  merely  acquainting  his  bosom  friend, 
the  brother  of  Sidney,  with  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do. 

The  novel  consists  of  a  series  of  letters, 


and  the  general  style  is  that  which  would  be 
adopted  by  well-educated  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  communicating  domestic  news  of  an 
interesting  nature  to  absent  friends.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  and  the  reader 
feels  no  want  of  it.  His  wishes  are  inter- 
ested, from  near  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  hoped-for  union  of  Orlando 
and  Sidney  ;  and  there  is  always  some  vista 
left  open,  through  which  the  expected  light 
may  agreeably  flash  in  at  some  moment  to 
dissipate  the  sad  obscurity  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  lovers  are  involved.  The  char- 
acters in  the  tale  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
are  all  distinctly  marked.  The  progress  of 
the  story  is  seldom  at  a  stand-still,  and  the 
incidents,  though  commonplace,  are  well  in- 
troduced, and  interest  the  reader,  every 
one  suitably  preparing  for  the  catastrophe. 
There  are  scattered  through  the  work  several 
sketches  of  domestic  life  in  the  middle  and 
next  higher  class.  The  authoress  was  re- 
markable for  her  conversational  powers,  and 
there  is  some  talking  scattered  through  the 
work  ;  but  the  tale  was  too  earnest  in  char- 
acter to  endure  a  profusion  of  w-it  or  humor. 
There  are  a  few  glimpses  of  quiet  humor  here 
and  there,  but  no  specimens  whatever  of 
flippancy  and  smartness,  so  frequent  in  the 
novels  of  Miss  Burney  and  Mr.  Richardson. 
Orlando  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  character 
imperfect  and  impetuous  in  disposition,  but 
he  has  the  reader's  earnest  sympathy  through- 
out. Sidney's  misfortunes  are  imputed  to 
fatC' — the  fate  of  novelists  ;  but  we  could 
easily  point  out  instances  where  her  own 
want  of  a  firm  constant  purpose  was  much  to 
blame.  Perhaps  the  authoress  intended  to 
show  that  the  obedience  due  by  young  ladies 
to  their  parents  should  have  certain  limits 
where  marriage  is  in  question.  A  small  por- 
tion is  given  of  the  heroine's  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  her  feelings  towards  her  proposed 
lover. 

"  Cecilia,  if  I  am  in  love  with  him,  I  do 
not  yet  know  it  myself.  I  will  repeat  it  to 
you — I  think  him  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
and  should  certainly  give  him  the  preference 
if  I  were  left  to  a  free  choice,  over  all  the 
rest  of  his  sex — at  least  all  that  I  have  ever 
yet  seen.  Possibly  there  may  be  handsomer, 
wiser,  better  men,  but  they  have  not  fallen 
within  my  observation.  I  am  not,  however, 
so  prepossessed  in  his  favor  as  to  suppose 
him  a  phoenix ;  and  if  any  unforeseen  event 
were  to  prevent  my  being  his,  I  am  sure  I 
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should    bear   it,   and    behave   very   hand- 
somely. 

"  And  vet,  perhaps,  this  may  be  bragging 
like  a  coward,  because  I  think  a  very  short 
time  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  fortune 
to  divide  us.  Still  I  endeavor  to  keep  a 
guard  over  my  wishes,  and  will  not  give  my 
heart  leave  to  centre  all  its  happiness  in 
him,  and  therefore  I  cannot  rank  myself 
among  the  fii'st-rate  lovers  who  have  neither 
eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  sensations,  but  for  one 
object.  This,  Mr.  Falkland  says,  is  his  case 
in  regard  to  me.  But  I  think  we  women 
should  not  love  at  such  a  rate  till  duty  makes 
the  passion  a  virtue  ;  and  till  that  becomes 
my  case,  I  am  determined  not  to  let  love 
absorb  any  of  the  other  cordial  affections 
which  I  owe  to  my  relations  and  my  fi-iends." 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  beautiful  story  of  "  Nour- 
jahad,"  who  is  in  the  end  practically  con- 
vinced that  obtaining  all  our  desires  in  this 
life  would  only  conduce  to  our  utter  misery, 
has  found  its  place  among  the  British  classic 
tales. 

The  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of  "Manon 
L'Escaut"  and  the  "Dean  of  Coleraine," 
translated  the  novel  of  "  Sidney  Bidulph  " 
into  French,  with  the  title  of  "  Memoires 
d*une  Jeune  Dame."  It  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  did  also  a  drama  founded  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  story.  Our  copy  of  the  novel  is 
the  fourth  edition  ;  Chamberlayne,  College- 
green,  1782. 

The  "  Old  Manor  House  "  still  has  a  hold 
on  vitality — at  least  such  vitality  as  is  con- 
ferred by  the  Dotheboys  press  of  Halifax. 
The  other  novels  of  Charlotte  Smith,  though 
enjoying  such  taking  titles  as  "  Emmeline, 
the  Orphan  of  the  Castle,"  "  Ethelinde,  or 
the  Recluse  of  the  Lake,"  are  now  only  in- 
quired for  by  the  few  surviving  patrons  of 
the  library  of  Leadenhall  Street,  so  long 
protected  by  its  leaden-speared  Minerva.  In 
one  respect  the  literary  caterers  for  our 
grandmothers  soared  much  beyond  living 
novelists — the  invention  of  good  titles.  A 
volume  published  by  Anne  Lemoine,  Cole- 
man Street,  date  unknown,  entitled  "  Wild 
Roses  " — a  volume  the  delight  of  our  boy- 
hood, and  still  most  precious  from  early 
associations,  boasted  names  which  would 
never  have  blessed  the  imaginations  of  even 
our  living  princes  in  the  art ;  let  them  read 
these  titles,  and  never  presume  to  invent 
another  :— *'  Twelve  o'Clock,  or  the  Three 
Robbers  j  "  "  The  Monks  of  Cluny,  or  Castle 


Acre  Monastery  ;  "  "  The  Tomb  of  Aurora^ 
or  the  Mysterious  Summons  ;  "  "  The  Mys- 
terious Spaniard,  or  the  Ruins  of  St.  Luke's 
Abbey ;  "  "  Barbastal,  or  the  Magician  of 
the  Forest  of  Bloody  Ash  !  " 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  titles  that 
"  Emmeline  "  and  "  Ethelinde  "  were  wild 
romances,  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
versant with  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
present  striking  pictures  of  individual  char- 
acter, and  pleasing  sketches  of  scenery,  pe- 
culiar to  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  ex- 
hibit passages  of  humor  and  satire,  and  treat 
the  virtue  of  constancy  to  our  first  love  in  a 
very  worldly  and  prudent  style.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  writer's  humor  is  rather  of  a 
grim  fashion.  Indulged  during  her  girlhood 
in  unrestrained  access  to  works  of  fiction,, 
and  the  chief  part  of  her  time  taken  up  with 
balls,  concerts,  and  parties  of  pleasure,  she 
made  an  unsuitable  match,  and  after  some 
time  was  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  re- 
sults of  an  absurd  will  of  her  father-in-law, 
and  the  misconduct  of  her  husband.  Brought 
up  as  she  had  been,  she  still  fought  a  most 
heroic  battle  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  and  most  of  her 
works,  amounting  to  twenty  in  all,  were 
written  for  that  sole  purpose.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  plots  of  some  are 
not  very  consistent,  being  constructed  among 
household  cares  and  business  distractions. 
She  incurred  some  blame  for  making  a 
translation  of  the  Abbe  Provost's  notorious 
work,  and  for  the  spirit  of  her  novel,  "  Des- 
mond," savoring  a  little  of- Godwin,  and 
Mary  Wolstonecraft,  and  Mme.  de  Stael's 
"Delphine." 

Charlotte  Turner  was  born  in  May,  1749, 
at  Bignor,  in  Sussex,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Smith,  son  of  a  West  India  merchant,  Feb- 
ruary, 1765,  and  died  October,  1805.  Her 
selections  from  the  "  Causes  Celebres  "  were 
published  in  1786;  "Emmeline,"  1788; 
"Ethelinde,"  1789;  "The  Old  Manor 
House,"  1793,  and  "  Rural  Walks,"  1796. 

Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe  and  her  romances 
need  small  notice.  Her  works  are  still 
sought,  and  much  has  been  written  on  her- 
self and  the  school  of  romance  of  which  she 
is  considered  the  founder.  This  idea  is  not 
thoroughly  correct.  All  her  preternatural 
doings,  with  one  exception,  are  shams  ;  and 
before  they  made  their  appearance  we  had 
the  genuine  ghostly  terrors  of  the  "  Castle 
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of  Otranto,"  and  the  impressive  apparition 
of  the  defunct  Lord  Lovel  in  Clara  Reeves' 
"  Old  English  Baron,"  which  was  published 
in  1777.  Our  youthful  disappointments  in 
the  impptent  conclusion  of  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,"  and  in  the  non-clearing  up  of 
some  of  her  other  mysteries,  was  extreme. 
On  our  first  acquaintance  with  Udolpho, 
which  was  forcibly  interrupted  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  reading,  we  got  into  the  dark 
subterranean  passage,  and  beheld  by  the 
light  of  the  torch,  which  would  on  no  in- 
ducement burn  clear  for  ten  seconds,  the 
grim  Baniardino,  half  dragging,  half  lead- 
ing, the  white-muslined  heroine  along.  Oh, 
what  a  contrast  between  the  russet-booted, 
flapped-hatted,  bufF-gauntleted,  bearded  brig- 
and, the  shrinking,  terrified  beauty !  And 
what  a  scene  of  sweet  terror,  where  she  is 
reading  the  fearful  tale  in  the  large  stately 
bed  in  a  corner  of  the  vast  room,  the  flick- 
ering lamp  flinging  the  immense  shadows  to 
the  farther  regions  of  the  dim  apartment, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  story  enhanced  by 
these  noises,  so  weak,  yet  so  distinct  in  the 
palpable  silence  !  Ah  !  what  is  that  sudden 
click  ?  what  projects  that  awful  shade  ? 
But  oh,  the  paltry  wax  figure  at  the  end ! 
and  oh,  our  youthful  faith  and  trust  so  sadly 
abused ! 

Anne  Ward,  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parents  engaged  in  trade,  was  born  9th 
July,  1764,  and  married  Mr.  Radclifie,  a 
gentleman  of  the  law,  and  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, 1787.  In  1794  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands 
and  West  Germany.  In  1800  occurred  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  mother.  Her  own 
death  took  place  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1823.  She  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
amiable,  retiring  disposition,  and  very  at- 
tentive to  her  household  concerns ;  and  by 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  report  of 
friends,  herself  and  her  husband  enjoyed  a 
tranquil  life,  varied  only  by  summer  excur- 
sions to  diff'erent  parts  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. These  are  the  names  and  dates  of  her 
works:  '*  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne," 
1789;  "Sicilian  Romance,"  1790;  "Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,"  1791  ;  "  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  1794;  "Journey  through  Hol- 
land," etc.,  1795;  "The  Italian,"  1797; 
"  Gaston  de  Blondeville,"  "  St.  Alban's  Ab- 
bey," etc.,  with  an  undoubted  ghost,  pos- 
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thumous,  with  preface  by  Sergeant  Talfourd 
(qu.)  1826. 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the  devoted  friend  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan — so  devoted,  indeed,  as  to 
take  a  party  of  friends  with  her  to  the  gal- 
lery on  the  first  night  of  one  of  her  dramatic 
pieces,  in  order  to  insure  its  success — was 
mentioned  as  figuring  in  two  of  Mrs.  Brooke's 
novels.  This  lady  wrote  the  "  History  of 
Lady  Julia  Mandeville,"  1763;  "Letters 
from  Lady  Juliet  Catesby  to  Lady  Henrietta 
Campley,"  "History  of  Emily  Montague," 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  St.  Forlaix," 
and  others,  along  with  the  successful  musical 
piece  of  "  Rosina."  Her  maiden  name  was 
Moore.  Her  husband,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke, 
died  in  1789,  and  she  survived  him  only  a 
few  days. 

Of  Henry  Brooke,  our  countryman,  we 
have  less  need  of  speaking,  as  his  "  Fool  of 
Quality  "  has  been  lately  republished  under 
the  friendly  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley. 
He  was  born  in  1708,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Trinity  College.  While  residing 
in  London  in  1737,  he  wrote  the  drama  of 
"  Gustavus  Vasa,"  which,  however,  was  not 
at  first  allowed  to  be  acted.  In  1763  he 
established  the  still  flourishing  FreemarCs 
Journal,  first  published  at  Audoen's-arch. 
The  "Fool  of  Quality"  was  published  in 
1766,  and  "  Juliet  Grenville,"  1774.  Here- 
sided  in  the  county  Cavan  in  the  decline  of 
life.  His  death  took  place  in  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1783. 

Plays,  balls,  and  novels,  have  been  lik- 
ened, by  a  profound  thinker,  to  mushrooms, 
of  the  best  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  are  harmless  ;  any  use  of  the  bad,  and 
a  too  liberal  use  of  the  harmless,  is  sure  to 
be  mischievous.  The  eighteenth  century 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  religious  spirit. 
The  novels  written  for  the  amusement  of  an 
indevout  people  were  not  likely  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  inculcate  a  Christian  spirit 
and  Christian  practices  ;  and  novel  writers. 
Christian  at  heart,  such  as  Frances  Sheridan 
and  Charlotte  Smith,  thought  they  were 
doing  best  by  saying  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  subject.  Thus,  an  actor  of  a  pious  turn 
(let  us  hope  there  are  many  such),  does  not 
relish  a  part  in  which  he  Avould  have  to  sing 
a  hymn  or  say  a  prayer.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
immorality  or  infidelity  were  not  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption.    Those  patrons 
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of  the  circulating  libraries  who  did  not  think  j 
.the  native  productions  were  sufficiently  im-  j 
moral  or  exciting,  had  the  article  required 
either  in  the  original  French  or  in  an  indif- 
ferent translation. 

In  1774,  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  set 
many  a  sentimental  swain  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  if  his  neighbor's  wife  would  not 
prove  less  prudent  than  Charlotte,  of  if  his 
nerves  were  not  strong  enongh  for  suicide. 
When  infidelity  and  unsanctified  love  came 
into  fashion  with  the  French  Revolution, 
things  became  still  worse.  **  Female  Wer- 
ters,"  living  in  the  bosoms  of  families,  and 
writing  to  absent  friends  so  many  letters 
as  would  just  complete  a  volume  of  their 
hopeless  and  unrequited  loves  for  the  mar- 
ried heads  of  the  said  families,  and  finally 
taking  a  dose  of  poison  in  the  last  page, 
drew  floods  of  tears  from  sentimental  youths 
and  maidens,  but  did  not  tend  to  make  them 
better  men  nor  women. 

William  Godwin,  having  succeeded  in  ex- 
tinguishing in  his  understanding  the  gift  of 
heavenly  light,  and  given  his  conscience  a 
sleeping  dose,  rejoiced  from  afar  at  the  Paris 
spectacle  of  1793,  and  set  about  establishing 
the  reign  of  evil  on  earth  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  Political  Justice."  He  endeavored 
to  strengthen  the  cause  in  1797,  by  bringing 
out  his  '*  Examiner."  In  these  he  proved, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  injudicious  than  duty  to  parents,  love 
to  brothers  or  sisters  in  preference  to  un- 
principled philosophers,  fidelity  to  wife  or 
husband,  or  abiding  by  marriage  vows ; 
furthermore,  that  by  exerting  our  energies 
we  should  surmount  human  ills,  and,  in  fact, 
renew  the  golden  age  on  earth,  every  one 
living  according  to  nature — all  restraints 
removed.  In  his  novels  the  mere  naturally 
good  feelings  with  which  his  nature  was  en- 
dowed, considerably  modified  these  moral 
axioms  ;  in  consequence  his  fictions  are 
much  safer  reading  than  his  grave  essays. 
Several  scenes  of  description  and  action  are 
powerfully  described,  but  there  is  little  unity 
of  interest,  and  the  result  of  their  perusal  is 
a  feeling  of  unpleasantness  and  discomfort. 

In  his  preface  to  "  St.  Leon,"  a  story  of 
the  class  to  which  "  Salathiel "  and  "  Zan- 
oni  "  belong,  he  puts  his  readers  in  a  better 
disposition  towards  him  by  this  avowal  of  a 
modification  in  the  extreme  views  avowed 
in  his  essays  ; — 


**  Some  readers  of  my  graver  productions 
will,  perhaps,  in  perusing  these  little  vol- 
umes, accuse  me  of  inconsistency,  the  affec- 
tions and  charities  of  private  life  being  every- 
where in  this  publication  a  topic  of  the 
warmest  eulogium,  while  in  the  "  Political 
Justice  "  they  seemed  to  be  treated  with  no 
indulgence  and  (or  ?  )  favor.  .  .  .  But  for 
more  than  four  years  I  have  been  anxious 
for  opportunity  and  leisure  to  modify  some 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  that  work,  in  con- 
formity to  the  sentiments  inculcated  in  this. 
Not  that  I  see  any  cause  to  make  any  change 
in  the  system  there  delivered,  but  that  I 
apprehend  domestic  and  private  afi'ections 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  and 
from  what  may  be  styled  culture  of  the 
heart,  and  not  incompatible  with  a  profound 
and  active  sense  of  justice  in  the  mind  of 
him  that  cherishes  them  ...  A  sound  mo- 
rahty  requires  that  nothing  human  should  be 
regarded  by  us  as  indifi"erent,  .  .  .  and  true 
wisdom  will  recommend  to  us  individual 
attachments,  for  with  them  our  minds  are 
more  strongly  maintained  in  activity  and 
life  ;  and  it  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  a 
living  being,  than  a  stock  or  a  stone  (won- 
derful discovery  !)  True  virtue  will  sanction 
this  recommendation,  since  it  is  the  object 
of  virtue  to  produce  happiness,  and  since  the 
man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  domestic  re- 
lations, will  have  many  opportunities  of  con- 
ferring pleasure,  minute  in  the  detail,  yet 
not  trivial  in  the  amount,  without  interfering 
with  the  purposes  of  general  benevolence." 

Godwin,  notwithstanding  his  erroneous 
opinions,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man, and  had  discharged  clerical  functions 
himself.  He  was  born  at  Wisbeach,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 3d  March,  175C.  His  "  Caleb 
Williams,"  appeared  1794  ;  Memoirs  of  his 
wife,  Mary  Wolstonccraft,  1798  ;  "  St. 
Leon,"  1799;  "Life  of  Chaucer,"  1803; 
"  Fleetwood,"  1805.  Besides  these  and 
others,  he  wrote  histories  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England,  and  a  Pantheon  for  the  use 
of  schools — excellent  little  works  in  their 
way.  Probably  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
parents  and  teachers  would  entertain  towards 
works  written  by  one  of  his  peculiar  notions, 
he  placed  the  name  "  James  Baldwin  "  on 
the  title  pages.  He  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  a  man  of  a  calm  temperament,  and 
kind  disposition. 

The  lady,  whose  life  and  writings  are  now 
to  be  noticed,  used  her  talents  in  a  very 
different  manner.  The  books  she  sent  forth 
to  the  world  were  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
education,  or  works  of  fiction  calculated  to 
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assist  tho  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  One 
was  composed  with  the  express  object  of 
furnishing  an  antidote  to  the  poison  so 
jDrovalent  in  the  productions  of  Godwin. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  was  born  at 
Belfast,  25th  July,  l7o8,  and  at  six  years 
of  age  went  to  live  with  her  uncle,  a  Mr. 
Marshal,  near  Stirling.  In  1772  the  family 
removed  to  Ingram's  Crook,  near  Bannock- 
burn.  Her  brother,  an  officer  in  the  suite 
of  Warren  Hastings,  returned  to  England 
in  1786.  The  information  he  gave  her  about 
the  East  Indies,  was  afterwards  turned  to 
account  in  her  "  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah." 
His  death  in  1793,  and  that  of  her  uncle  a 
short  time  before,  left  her  very  lonely.  In 
1804,  she  undertook  the  education  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman's  daughters.  She  re- 
signed her  charge  aft^r  six  months,  but 
continued  to  take  considerable  interest  in 
the  young  laidies.  It  was  for  there  improve- 
ment that  she  wrote  the  "  Letters  to  the 
Daughters  of  a  Nobleman,"  In  1812  she 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Blake,  visited  Ireland, 
and  were  very  cordially  received,  especially 
at  Bellevue,  in  Wicklow,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  Mr.  Latouche.  She  died  at  Harrowgate, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1816. 

Her  "  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah "  ap- 
peared in  1796  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophers," 1800  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Agrippina," 
1804  ;  "  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,"  1808. 

The  "  Modern  Philosophers "  was  de- 
signed to  counteract  the  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Godwin's  books.  No  one 
now  feels  much  interested  about  Godwin, 
though  his  spirit,  according  to  Pythagoras, 
has  passed  into  one  of  the  Essay-and-Review 
worthies  ;  so  the  novel  has  not  retained  the 
popularity  of  the  Glenburnie  chronicle.  Yet 
the  story  is  interesting,  the  sentiments  and 
principles  are  just,  the  dialogues  lively,  and 
the  characters  well  drawn  and  individual- 
ized. A  low  born  villain  with  some  tincture 
of  education,  a  philosopher  by  profession, 
an  ill-educated,  but  amiable  young  lady,  a 
flighty,  scampish  librarian,  and  one  of  his 
subscribers,  poor  little  ricketty  Bridgetina, 
are  the  chief  professors  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy. Biddy's  mother,  a  clergyman's  widow, 
has  as  an  exalted  notion  of  her  daughter's 
abilities,  but,  on  the  whole,  would  be  rather 
inclined  to  abide  by  Christianity  ;  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  estimable  people  of  the 
history,  the  interest  of  the  story  is  very  well  I 


maintained.  It  being  out  of  the  question  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  story  we  make  an 
extract. 

Poor  Julia,  the  victim  offered  up  on  the 
altar  devoted  to  the  goddess  of  reason  and 
the  new  philosophy,  seemed  doomed  before 
her  birth.     Her  mother  had  been 

"  A  complete  beauty  :  her  features  formed 
a  model  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  discomposed  by 
any  impulsive  motions  of  joy  or  grief,  pain 
or  pleasure.  She  not  only  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  gentlemen,  but  even  escaped 
the  envy  of  the  ladies.  With  them  she  was 
a  sweet  girl,  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world ; 
as  to  beauty  she  was  quite  a  picture. 

"  Captain  S.  soon  found  the  latter  part 
of  the  encomium  to  be  more  literally  true 
than  he  could  have  wished.  She  was  at  all 
times  equally  sweet  and  equally  silent.  She 
received  every  mark  of  his  attention  with 
the  most  enchanting  smile,  but  smiled  just 
as  enchantingly  when  he  forbore  to  take  any 
notice  of  her." 

The  captain  escapes  for  a  few  weeks  on 
pretence  of  grouse  shooting,  and  his  brother 
in  arms.  Captain  Delmond,  walks  off  with 
the  fair  insensible  to  Gretna  Green. 

"  Though  the  heart  of  Captain  S.  received 
no  very  deep  wound  from  the  loss  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  imperious  voice  of  honor  demanded 
revenge.  The  honor  of  Delmond  was  no  less 
forward  to  give  satisfaction.  They  met  by 
appointment,  and  after  mutual  salutations 
and  declarations  of  perfect  good  will,  took 
aim  at  each  other's  hearts  and  fired  their 
pistols.  The  first  shot  missed  but  the  sec- 
ond was  more  successful.  It  took  effect  on 
each  ;  and  each  after  receiving  his  adversa- 
ry's ball  declared  that  he  was  satisfied.  The 
seconds  interposed,  and  pronounced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  gentleman-like  than 
their  whole  behavior." 

The  handsome  villain,  Vallatton,  has  some 
trouble  with  Julia,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  her  understanding.  Her 
love  of  her  father,  and  woman's  innate  mod- 
esty, shielded  her  for  a  time.  Here  are  some 
of  his  arguments  : — 

"  '  Dear,  enchanting  enthusiast,*  cried  Val- 
latton, ♦  you  are  forsooth  indebted  to  this  gen- 
tleman (her  father),  because  in  the  hateful 
spirit  of  monopoly,  he  chose  by  despotic 
and  artful  means  to  engross  a  pretty  woman 
(her  mother)  to  himself.  ...  As  for  you, 
whatever  he  bestowed  previous  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  your  real  worth,  was  a  glaring  proof 
of  the  most  odious  selfishness.     Was  it  not 
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because  he  believed  himself  your  father  that 
he  thus  provided  for  you  ?  In  what  a  con- 
temptible light  does  philosophy  teach  us  to 
view  this  prejudice  ?  [I  ought  to  prefer  no 
human  being  to  another  because  that  being 
is  my  father,  my  wife,  or  my  son,  but  be- 
cause, for  reasons  which  equally  appeal  to 
all  understandings,  that  being  is  entitled  to 
preference.  In  a  state  of  equality  it  will  be 
a  question  of  no  importance  to  know  who  is 
the  parent  of  each  individual  child.  It  is 
aristocracy,  self-love,  and  family  pride  that 
teach  us  to  set  a  value  upon  it  at  present.]  * 
And  for  this  offspring  of  aristocratic  preju- 
dice, this  selfish  affection  which  your  father 
had  for  you  because  you  were  his,  and  not 
the  offspring  of  perhaps  a  worthier  man,  he 
is  entitled  to  your  duty  and  your  gratitude  ! 
Mistaken  Julia  !  exert  your  energies  to  con- 
quer prejudices  so  unworthy  of  you.' " 

Room  cannot  be  afforded  for  the  humor- 
ous passages  scattered  through  the  work ; 
for  Mr.  Glib's  abandonment  of  wife  and 
library,  and  Biddy's  desertion  of  her  mother 
for  a  voyage  to  the  Gonaquis  Hottentots,  dis- 
covered by  Le  Vaillant  or  the  scribe  who  as- 
sumed his  name,  in  order  to  live  agreeably 
to  nature  and  Mr.  Godwin.  We  do  not  rel- 
ish the  treatment  given  by  the  authoress  to 
the  ridiculous  and  ill-favored  poor  Bridget- 
ina :  she  deserves  pity  rather  than  ridicule. 
However,  there  are  no  want  of  estimable,  and, 
better  still,  interesting  characters,  through 
the  meritorious  and  talented  work,  to  secure 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  mere  novel 
reader. 

"  Anna  St.  Ives,"  and  "  Bryan  Perdue," 
and  other  stories,  by  Holcroft,  deserve  men- 
tion for  their  homely,  vigorous,  old  English, 
and  well-connected  incidents.  Surely  his 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pursuits  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  was  born 
in  1745,  and  died  in  1809.  Son  of  a  shoe- 
maker and  the  mistress  of  a  green  stall,  one 
of  his  earliest  employments  was  the  guidance 
of  a  fruit-laden  ass  through  the  country. 
From  this  he  was  changed,  not  promoted,  to 
be  an  ostler  at  Newmarket,  but  joined  his 
father  at  cobbling  and  making  shoes  after 
two  years  among  the  horses.  In  1765  he 
proposed  to  teach  youth  at  Liverpool ;  but 
within  a  twelvemonth,  was  again  occupied 
with  leather  and  waxed-ends.  Even  then  he 
received  five  shillings  for  a  column  of  essays 
from  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post.     We  find 

*  The  portion  in  brackets  is  taken  from  the 
"  Political  Justice  "  of  Godwin. 
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him  next  acting  at  the  Dublin  theatre  and 
through  the  north  of  England  on  small  sal- 
aries, till,  in  1777,  he  found  a  patron  in  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan.  Ho  was  afterwards 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  object  of 
prosecution  for  French  revolutionary  sympa- 
thies. He  never  became  a  good  actor,  but 
produced  stirring  tales  and  successful  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  "  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  is 
still  occasionally  performed.  Miss  Cornelia 
E.  Knight,  whose  autobiography  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  the  journals  during  the 
past  year,  wrote  *'  M.  Fiaminius,"  a  tale  of  the 
time  of  ancient  Rome,  translated  the  "  Roman 
Nights,"  of  Signer  Verri,  and  gave  a  contin- 
uation to  "  Rasselas."  Our  copy  of  '*  Dinar- 
bas  "  is  dated  1800,  and  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  typography  of  the  time. 

After  a  stirring  season  of  adventures,  Ras- 
selas found  a  suitable  bride,  and  Nekayah  a 
suitable  bridegroom.  The  massive  gates  se- 
curing the  entrance  to  the  happy  valley  M-ere 
thrown  open,  and  all  the  energies  of  the 
prince  and  his  relatives  directed  towards  the 
happiness  of  their  people.  The  style  of  the 
great  doctor  is  imitated  here  and  there,  but 
the  heavy  concluding  triads  of  his  sentences 
rather  avoided.  A  few  of  Rasselas'  parting 
words  are  presented : — 

"  Youth  will  vanish,  health  will  decay, 
beauty  fade,  and  strength  sink  into  imbecil- 
ity ;  but  if  we  have  enjoyed  their  advantages, 
let  us  not  say  there  is  no  good,  because  the 
good  in  this  world  is  not  permanent.  None 
but  the  guilty  are  excluded  from,  at  least, 
temporary  happiness  ;  and  if  he  whose  imag- 
ination is  lively,  and  whose  heart  glows  with 
sensibility,  is  more  subject  than  others  to 
poignant  grief  and  maddening  disappoint- 
ment, surely  he  will  confess  that  he  has  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy  and  consolatory  reflection 
that  repay  him  for  all  his  sufferings." 

There  are  few  of  the  novels  and  romances 
that  were  popular  in  our  father's  days,  more 
easily  met  than  those  of  Dr.  John  Moore, 
together  with  his  Continental  sketches.  They 
must,  at  one  time,  have  possessed  great  pop- 
ularity. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  present  readers  is  small ;  yet 
they  are  well  worth  perusal  for  their  graphic 
power,  and  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
social  and  political  state  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Peninsula  in  his  daj  s.  He 
was  born  at  Stirling  in  1730,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went,  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
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berland,  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  learn  his 
business  practically  as  a  military  surgeon. 
About  1773  he  accompanied  the  young  Duke 
of  Hamilton  on  a  tour,  and  remained  on  the 
Continent  several  years.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Views  of  Society  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany;"  in  1781,  his 
"Views  of  Society  in  Italy  ;  "  in  1789,  his 
"  Zeluco,  or  Various  Views  of  Human  Na- 
ture ;  "  in  1795,  his  **  Dissertation  on  the 
French  Revolution ; "  in  1796  appeared  "  Ed- 
ward ;  "  in  1800,  *'  Mordaunt ;  "  and  in  1803, 
he  died  at  Richmond,  regretted  much  by  his 
acquaintance,  on  account  of  his  social  virtues. 
Many  subjects  are  introduced  in  these  views 
of  human  nature  and  of  human  society  on 
the  Continent  that  would  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  similar  works  of  our  day  ;  for 
whether  we  are  more  virtuous  than  Dr. 
Moore's  contemporaries  or  not,  we  are,  at 
all  events,  more  circumspect  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  "  Beggar  Girl,"  by  Mrs.  Bennett,  was 
once  as  popular  as  the  "  Children  of  the  Ab- 
bey." She  retained  her  popularity  to  a  point 
of  time  within  twenty  years.  There  is  con- 
siderable briskness,  mostly  of  a  rough  pat- 
tern, in  the  style,  united  with  ease  of  con- 
struction ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  adventure 
while  the  beggar  is  making  her  way  out  of 
rags  into  satin.  There  was  no  small  share 
of  sentiment  diffused  through  fictional  liter- 
ature before  1800 ;  however,  stories  full  of 
adventure  and  movement  were  the  favorites, 
and,  among  them,  translations  from  the 
French.  We  retain  a  very  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  one  of  these — "  The  Adventures  of  a 
Busy  Body,"  by  the  Chevalier  Mouhy.  It 
had  a  succession  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
exciting  adventures,  and,  if  our  recollection 
is  reliable,  was  entirely  unobjectionable.  Po- 
litical or  religious  essays,  weakly  disguised 
under  a  narrative  form,  many  of  which  have 
sat  as  incubi  on  library  shelves  and  the  win- 
dow-stools of  housekeepers'  rooms  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  W'ould  not  be  looked  at 
by  a  publisher  in  the  good  old  times  of  which 
we  speak.  Other  comparisons  in  the  two 
periods  correspond.  Those  who  now  throng 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  revolt 
against  a  well-intentioned,  popular  govern- 
ment, or  on  the  career,  and  genius,  and  blun- 
ders, and  tender  heart  of  poor  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, would  have  been  witnessing  a  cock-fight 
or  a  bull  baiting,  while  Mrs.  Bennett,  in  the 


year  1794,  was  penning  the  following  proem 
to  **  Ellen,  Countess  of  Castle  Howell :  " — 

'*  Four  hundred  miles  distant  from  home, 
family,  and  friends — a  stranger  in  a  country 
where  she  was  literally  taken  in — her  spirit 
broken,  her  health  impaired,  her  little  for- 
tune sinking  ; — the  unoffending  victim  of  a 
party  who  forgot  their  manhood  to  combine 
against  the  sex  they  were  born  to  protect ; — 
her  domestic  peace  and  dearest  j^ride  totally 
destroyed ;  what  wonder  female  fortitude 
should  sink  under  such  accumulated  ills  ? — 
and  that  as  a  resource  from  mental  derange- 
ment, she  sought  in  the  airy  regions  of  fancy, 
any  subject  which,  by  diverting  thought  from 
*  self,'  might  sometimes  afi"ord  a  temporary 
oblivion  of  sorrow  !  " 

Had  the  authoress  of  the  "  Beggar  Girl " 
flourished  some  fifty  years  later,  she  would 
console  herself  by  lugging  her  persecutors 
(including  Mr.  Bennett  in  all  probability), 
into  a  spicy  novel,  or  by  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  legal  abuses,  and  moving  the  Lord 
Chancellor  whenever  he  prepared  to  take  his 
ease  on  his  uncomfortable  bench. 

It  would  be  a  useless  search  at  this  hour, 
that  of  discovering  the  causes  of  her  "  big 
sorrow  "  and  secret  grief — secret  to  us,  but 
not  to  her  contemporaries,  nor  to  Mr.  A.  K. 
Newman,  Minerva  Press,  Leadenhall  Street. 
That  patron  of  undeveloped  fictional  genius 
held  on  till  within  the  last  score  years,  when 
he  retired  to  take  some  rest  at  Gravescnd, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore.  From  all  that 
we  can  learn,  he  was  an  estimable  citizen, 
and  possessed  judgment  in  his  peculiar  walk. 
Remnants  of  his  stock,  done  up  in  cloth  to 
have  a  modern  air,  were  sent  to  the  great 
auction-rooms  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  large  towns,  previous  to  handing  over 
his  good-will  to  his  successor.  At  this  day 
there  is  no  representative  of  the  old  firm. 

Mrs.  Regina  Maiia  Roche,  we  take  for 
granted,  was  Irish  by  birth  ;  the  chief  part 
of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford.  Of  all  her  works,  the  "  Children  of 
the  Abbey  "  alone  has  kept  its  ground  among 
those  publishers  who  decline  acquaintance 
with  copyright.  AVhatever  the  merits  of  her 
stories,  they  were  not  destitute  of  attractive 
titles,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  subjoined 
list:-— "The  Vicar  of  Lansdowne,"  "The 
Maid  of  the  Hamlet,"  1793  ;  "  The  Children 
of  the  Abbey,"  "  Clermont,"  1798;  "The 
Nocturnal  Visit,"  1800;  "The  Discarded 
Son,"  "  The  Houses  of  Osma  and  Almeria," 
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"The  Monastery  of  St.  Columb,"  1812; 
"Trecothic  Bower,"  1813  ;  "  Castle  Chapel/' 
1825  ;  "  Bridal  of  Dunaraore,"  "  Munster 
Cottage  Boy,"  etc.  The  contents  of  some 
of  these  novels  and  romances  were  by  no 
means  so  romantic  as  the  titles  would  imply. 
There  is  considerable  stir,  and  some  humor 
in  the  "  Castle  Chapel."  In  the  remote  cas- 
tle of  St.  Doulagh's,  in  Ulster,  Aunt  Agnes 
Flora  Judith  being  troubled  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  nephew  and  niece,  adopts  the  sim- 
ple method  recommended  by  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim.  She  finds  that  the  cranium  may  be 
moulded  in  infancy  into  any  desirable  shape 
— one  Indian  tribe  enveloping  their  brain  in 
a  sugar-loaf  case,  another  in  a  cocoa-nut 
ditto,  and  an  African  race  wearing  their 
heads  beneath  their  shoulders,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Othello,  who  ought  to  know — him- 
self being  a  native  of  that  region.  These 
facts  taken  for  granted,  no  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  apply  a  metal  cap  to  the  child's 
head,  leaving  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
for  the  development  of  the  desirable  organs  ; 
none  whatever  for  the  budding  of  the  bale- 
ful propensities.  The  young  lady  and  gen- 
tleman are  called  in,  and  she  addresses 
them : — 

..."  *  Dear  children,  before  I  read  the 
sublime  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  I 
fancied  man  a  free  agent,  endued  with  pow- 
ers to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil ; 
but  left  to  his  own  choice,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  rewards  or  penalties  attached  to  it.  I 
find,  however,  from  these  great  men.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
.  .  .  Man  is  sent  into  the  world  with  organs 
of  volition,  that  propel  him  as  they  please, 
either  to  evil  or  to  good,  according  to  the 
organs  that  preponderate,  so  that  he  can 
have  no  will  of  his  own  ;  but  just  like  an  au- 
tomaton, when  wound  up,  performs  certain 
evolutions  whether  he  will  or  no.  .  .  . 
Happily,  you  are  not  too  old  for  the  evident 
remedy.  All  that  remains  to  be  done,  ere  I 
give  orders  for  the  metal  caps,  is  to  examine 
your  craniums,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
bumps  most  require  to  be  pressed  on  ;  the 
cutting  off  your  hair,  indeed,  the  close  shav- 
ing of  your  heads  will  be  necessary.  Against 
this,  I  flatter  myself,  my  dear  children,  your 
good  sense  will  prevent  your  offering  any 
objection.*  .  .  .  Eugene'  was  nearly  suffo- 
catedliwith  laughter,  while  rage  absolutely 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Grace  at  the  thought." 

Inveterate  novel  reader  as  we  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  to  have  been  in  our  youth, 
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we  either  did  not  or  could  not  get  through 
one  of  Francis  Lathom's  compositions  ;  yet, 
whose  romances  were  more  welcome  to  the 
lazy,  mindless  devourers  of  fictional  rubbish 
than  his  ?  He  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and 
from  1799,  when  "  Men  and  Manners  "  was 
published,  to  1810,  he  had  manufactured 
forty  volumes  at  least.  The  latest  of  his  sto- 
ries that  came  under  cur  notice  are  dated 
1825.  He  had  no  power  of  presenting  in- 
dividual character — the  language  was  bald 
and  colorless,  and  the  successive  incidents 
and  situations  were  frightfully  unreal.  He 
started  a  mystery  at  the  beginning;  and 
sending  his  men  and  women  here  and  there, 
and  making  every  new  personage  introduced 
tell  his  own  story  of  unconnected  adventures, 
and  still  tantalizing  his  unhappy  clients  with 
dark  references  to  the  grand  secret,  he  spun 
out  his  three  or  four  volumes,  and  the  mys- 
tery cleared  up  at  last  was  not  worth  a  straw. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  outline  of  his 
"  Midnight  Bell." 

Noble  young  hero's  father  is  reported 
killed,  and,  as  hero  suspects,  by  his  uncle. 
Hero's  mother  makes  him  take  a  solemn 
vow  to  revenge  father's  death.  Hero  hears 
a  shriek  in  the  night  from  mother's  room. 
Mother  rushes  in  next  morning  to  his  room, 
proclaims  uncle's  innocence,  adjures  him  to 
fly  away,  and  never  look  on  her  face  again 
— the  where  she  leaves  to  himself;  and,  with 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  quits  his  pa- 
ternal halls,  enlists  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
when  wars  are  over,  gets  work  in  a  mine. 
Servant  of  gentleman  visiting  mine  falls 
into  a  pit  and  is  killed,  that  hero  may  get 
into  gentleman's  service.  Meanwhile  uncle 
disappears,  mother  dies  by  report,  bell  is 
heard  to  ring  at  midnight  in  S.  W.  tower, 
and  no  one  is  hardy  enough  to  attempt  en- 
trance into  castle  yard  or  castle. 

Hero  now  gets  employment  as  sacristan 
in  a  nunnery  (!),  one  of  his  duties  being  to 
hold  the  vessel  of  holy  water  to  nuns  and 
novices  as  they  pass  into  church.  Falls  in 
love  with  novice  ;  novice  falls  in  love  with 
him ;  find  out  her  antecedents,  which  are  of 
this  color.  Novice's  mother  native  of  Ven- 
ice, her  father,  avaricious,  wishes  her  to 
marry  one  man,  she  wishes  to  be  married  to 
another,  this  other  happens  to  be  hero's 
uncle  in  days  past — is  obliged  to  marry  man 
she  does  not  like — is  very  faithful  to  her 
vows — virtuous  altogether;  but  visits  maa 
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she  likes  at  Tier  aunfs.  Father  sets  on  hus- 
band to  waylay  and  kill  lover.  He  makes 
the  attempt,  but  dangerously  wounds  sen- 
ator's son  instead,  and  is  obliged  to  fly. 
Unhappy  wife  escapes  from  unnatural  par- 
ent's power  in  man's  attire ;  gains  the  con- 
vent, is  sheltered  by  the  abbess,  gives  birth 
to  future  novice,  and  dies. 

Now  hero  and  novice  prevail  on  chaplain 
of  convent  to  unite  them  in  holy  marriage, 
and  this  he  does  after  a  little  hesitation. 
They  leave  convent,  and  he  becomes  a  fisher- 
man. Neighboring  good  Baron's  wicked 
nephew  assails  married  novice's  virtue  in 
vain — gets  ruffians  to  carry  her  away  to  an 
old  ruin — regular  robbers'  hold;  prepares 
to  follow  her  after  a  day  or  so ;  virtuous 
Baron  spoken  to  by  hero,  lays  wicked 
nephew  by  heels ;  he  is  secured  at  home, 
and  poor  young  wife  secured  in  robbers' 
hold. 

Meanwhile  novice's  father  has  fled  to 
Paris,  after  assigning  property  to  wicked 
father-in-law  in  trust,  but  who  never  trusts 
a  penny  of  it  out  of  sight.  Exile  lives  by 
gambling ;  is  taken  up  as  Italian  spy,  lodged 
in  Bastile,  and  undergoes  an  examination 
once  in  two  or  three  years ;  gets  a  taste  of 
question  by  torture  on  one  occasion  ;  makes 
escape  to  Germany,  and  as  one  of  the  rob- 
bers' gang,  recognizes  daughter  in  married 
novice.  Married  novice  and  father  are 
escaping,  but  intercepted  by  wicked  nephew, 
who  has  got  out  of  bondage  ;  hero  appears 
when  all  is  on  point  of  being  lost,  and  kills 
wicked  nephew.  Now  hero,  wife,  and  father 
to  wife,  approach  hero's  natal  castle,  long 
closed,  and  terrible  with  midnight  sounding 
bell.  Hero  and  follower  try  the  adventure. 
Hero  returns  next  morning  to  wife  and 
father-in-law ;  has  seen  ghost  of  mother, 
who  reproaches  him  with  direful  looks  for 
disobeying  command.  Hero  falls  into  fever ; 
father-in-law  gets  into  castle,  finds  mother 
alive.  Mother  had  suspected  uncle  long  ago 
cxf  killing  husband,  and,  therefore,  had  ex- 
horted hero  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  when 
son  had  heard  shriek  from  mother's  room, 
she  had  just  stabbed  husband  to  the  heart, 


mistaking  him  for  uncle.  Hence,  order  to 
son  to  quit  castle,  and  never  see  her  again 
(she  might,  however,  have  furnished  him 
with  travelling  expenses),  and  hence,  ser- 
vices for  slain  husband's  soul  every  night, 
and  clang  of  bell,  to  summon  monks  of 
neighboring  convent  to  perform  ceremony. 

K  we  multiply  Mr.  Lathom's  forty  vol- 
umes by  the  thousand  and  forty  novel  writ- 
ers who  flourished,  vegetated  rather,  along 
with  him,  and  imagine,  that  the  novel-read- 
ing public  had  to  devour  all  that  mess, 
dreadful  their  destiny  would  have  been.  But 
the  Misses  Porter  had  begun  to  contribute 
some  healthier  additions  to  the  meal,  in 
1793,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  some  more 
healthy  still  in  1798,  and  others  followed 
their  example ;  and  thus  was  gradually 
pushed  aside  the  unhealthy  mass  of  mental 
diet,  till  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1814,  joined 
the  givers  of  the  feast,  and  spread  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness  over  the  countenances 
of  all  who  paid  for,  or  were  invited  to  the 
entertainment. 

To  every  one  who  aspires  to  hold  pleasant 
communication  with  the  souls  of  myriads  of 
his  fellow-beings  through  the  medium  of 
novel  or  romance,  conceived  with  mental 
pain,  and  perfected  with  watchings  and  long 
labors,  it  may  be  of  service  to  reflect  on  the 
now  forgotten  productions  of  thousands,  who 
exercised  their  imaginative  powers  for  the 
same  purpose,  did  only  negative  good  at 
best,  and  if  their  uncalled-for  tasks  were  not 
fulfilled  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  morality,  did  absolute  harm  to  the 
imaginative  or  unsteady  youth  whom  they 
addressed,  always  so  fond  of  escaping  from 
the  dusty,  harsh  ways  of  real  life  to  the 
meadows,  river  sides,  and  landscape  gardens 
of  the  land  of  romance.  It  is  one  thing  to 
lose  one's  cares,  and  relax  our  strained 
thoughts,  out  of  those  hours  that  should  be 
devoted  to  genuine  labor  of  mind  or  body ; 
but  it  is  a  difierent  and  a  dismal  thing,  to 
be  following  with  an  excited  imagination  the 
wild  and  erroneous  flights  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  another,  when  mind  or  body  should 
be  occupied  in  some  work  of  duty. 
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From  The  English  Woman's  Journal. 
FEMALE  PHYSICIANS. 

BY   SAMUEL   GREGORY,  A.M.,   M.D.,   BOSTON,   U.    S. 

Women  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  physicians.  Their  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing, their  quickness  of  perception,  and  their 
aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the  sick  room, 
render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  min- 
istrations of  the  healing  art.  Let  them 
have  medical  knowledge  corresponding  with 
their  native  abilities  and  they  will  excel, 
especially  in  the  departments  of  practice 
which  pertain  to  women  and  children. 

The  medical  profession  is  incomplete  and 
ineffective  without  female  co-workers  in  pro- 
moting health  and  relieving  sickness  and 
suffering.  While  the  doctor  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  doctress  is  no  less  essential 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  society ;  and  as 
three-fourths,  probably,  of  the  duties  of  the 
medical  profession  relate  to  women  and 
children,  there  should  be  at  least  as  many 
female  as  male  physicians. 

The  preservation  of  health  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance  than  its  restoration ;  sani- 
tary knowledge  of  more  value  than  curative. 
In  all  domestic  sanitary  arrangements  and 
household  hygiene  women  must  necessarily 
be  the  chief  agents,  and  they  ought  to  be 
intelligent  and  efficient  ones — a  cordon  sani- 
taire,  ever  on  guard  to  preserve  their  own 
health,  and  secure  the  constitutional  well- 
being  of  the  rising  race.  Now,  who  can  so 
advantageously  and  successfully  instruct 
girls,  young  women,  and  mothers,  in  all 
sanitary,  physiological,  and  hygienic  knowl- 
edge as  thoroughly  educated  lady  physi- 
cians ?  Though  there  are  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Associations,  they  have  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  men  to  write  their  tracts  and  lecture 
to  them.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  profes- 
sional men  should  perform  a  good  portion 
of  the  writing  and  lecturing  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  female  physicians  can  impart  to 
women  indispensable  information  which  a 
natural  reserve  would  prevent  medical  men 
from  communicating. 

As  the  public  become  more  enlightened 
in  reference  to  the  principles  upon  which 
health  is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  rational 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  restored  when 
lost,  the  relation  of  the  medical  profession 
to  society  must  necessarily  be  modified. 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
mystery  on  the  part  of  the  physician  will 


recede  together ;  and  already  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  medical  men  are  giving 
proof  of  a  higher  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
society  than  for  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  there  is 
accomplished  in  the  preservation  of  individ- 
ual and  public  health  the  less  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  the  physician — the 
more  of  nature,  the  less  of  art. 

Among  the  eminent  pioneers  in  this  re- 
form is  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  who 
has  written  ably  in  favor  of  rational  medi- 
cine and  a  reliance  upon  nature  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  part  of 
rational  medicine  to  enlighten  the  public 
and  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  true 
powers  of  the  healing  art.  The  community 
require  to  be  undeceived  and  re-educated, 
so  far  as  to  know  what  is  true  and  trust- 
worthy from  what  is  gratuitous,  unfounded, 
and  fallacious.  And  the  profession  them- 
selves will  proceed  with  confidence,  self-ap- 
proval, and  success,  in  proportion  as  they 
shall  have  informed  mankind  on  these  im- 
portant subjects.  The  exaggerated  impres- 
sions now  prevalent  in  the  world  in  regard 
to  the  powers  of  medicine  serve  only  to  keep 
the  profession  and  the  public  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, to  encourage  imposture,  to  augment 
the  number  of  candidates  struggling  for  em- 
ployment, to  burden  and  disappoint  the  com- 
munity already  overtaxed,  to  lower  the 
standard  of  professional  character,  and  raise 
empirics  to  the  level  of  honest  and  enlight- 
ened physicians." 

In  England,  Sir  John  Forbes  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  great  medical  learning  and 
influence  in  this  direction.  In  an  article 
published  as  long  ago  as  1846,  he  enjoined 
it  upon  the  profession  "  to  direct  redoubled 
attention  to  hygiene,  public  and  private, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  diseases  on  the 
large  scale,  and  individually  in  our  own 
sphere  of  practice.  Here  the  surest  and 
most  glorious  triumphs  of  medical  science 
are  achieving  and  to  be  achieved.  To  in- 
culcate generally  a  milder  and  less  energetic 
mode  of  practice,  both  in  acute  and  chronic 
diseases.  To  make  every  effort,  not  merely 
to  destroy  the  prevalent  system  of  giving  a 
vast  quantity  and  variety  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  drugs — to  say  the  least  of  them 
— but  to  encourage  extreme  simplicity  in  the 
prescription  of  medicines  that  seem  to  be 
requisite.    To  place  in  a  more  prominent 
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point  of  view  the  great  value  and  importance 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  pliysiologicai, 
hygienic,  or  natural  system  of  curing  dis- 
eases, especially  clironic  diseases,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  pharmaceutical  or  em- 
pirical drug  plan  generally  prevalent.  To 
endeavor  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the 
actual  powers  of  medicines,  with  a  view  to 
reconciling  them  to  simpler  and  milder  plans 
of  treatment.  To  teach  them  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  their  diseases  treated  in 
their  earliest  stages,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
speedy  and  efficient  cure  ;  and,  by  some 
modification  in  the  relations  between  the 
patient  and  the  practitioner,  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  this  early  application  for  re- 
lief." 

This  tendency  of  things  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  introduction  of  women 
into  the  medical  profession ;  for  while  they, 
as  the  handmaids  of  nature,  possessing  all 
the  qualities  for  good  nursing,  are  predis- 
posed to  the  natural  and  rational  modes  of 
dealing  with  disease,  many  might  be  deterred 
from  becoming  healers  of  the  sick,  by  the 
formidable  task  of  comprehending  and  work- 
ing the  complicated  and  unwieldy  machinery 
of  the  system,  and  by  their  repugnance  to 
so  much  of  the  experimental,  the  artistic, 
and  heroic,  as  now  prevails,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  profession  and  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  Had  the  family  of  -^sculapius  con- 
sisted of  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  these 
milder  methods  of  treatment,  this  co-opera- 
tion with  nature,  recommended  by  those 
eminent  medical  gentlemen,  would  doubtless 
have  ever  prevailed. 

Women  physicians  are  especially  needed 
in  the  female  wards  of  hospitals,  insane 
asylums,  almshouses,  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  for  females,  where  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  women  could  be  so  properly 
and  advantageously  employed  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  treatment  of  disease,  and  their 
kindly  ministrations  and  healing  influence 
would  do  so  much  to  restore  mental  and 
moral  health  to  the  afflicted  and  the  erring. 
And  to  provide  none  but  male  physicians 
for  the  female  patients  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions is  a  grave  error,  and  one  that 
should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Female  seminaries  should  also  be  provided 
with  female  physicians  to  act  as  teachers  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  supervisors  of 
health,  as  well  as  medical  attendants. 


One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  having  men  only  in  the  medical  profession 
is,  that  the  benefits  of  medical  science  and 
skill  are  to  a  great  extent  lost  to  the  female 
portion  of  the  public.  This  point  is  well 
presented  by  Professor  Meigs,  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  numerously  attended  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Meigs  is  a 
physician  of  extensive  practice  and  great 
experience,  and  author  of  large  medical 
works.  In  his  volume  on  the  diseases  of 
women,  he  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of  so 
delicate  a  character  that  the  duties  of  the 
medical  practitioner  are  necessarily  more 
difficult  when  he  comes  to  take  charge  of  a 
patient  laboring  under  any  one  of  the  great 
host  of  female  complaints  than  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  treat  the  more  general  dis- 
orders, such  as  fevers,  inflammations,  the 
exanthemata,  etc.  ...  It  is  to  be  confessed 
that  a  very  general  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  efiectually  curing  many  of  the 
diseases  of  women  ;  and  it  is  mortifying,  as 
it  is  true,  that  we  see  cases  of  these  disorders 
going  the  whole  round  of  the  profession,  in 
any  village,  town,  or  city,  and  falling  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  the  quack ;  either  ending 
in  some  surprising  cure,  or  leading  the  vic- 
tim, by  gradual  lapses  of  health  and  strength, 
down  to  the  grave,  the  last  refuge  of  the  in- 
curable, or  rather  uncured.  I  say  uncured, 
for  it  is  a  very  clear  and  well-known  truth, 
that  many  of  these  cases  are,  in  their  begin- 
ning, of  light  and  trifling  importance.  All 
these  evils  of  medical  practice  spring  not, 
in  the  main,  from  any  want  of  competence 
in  medicines  or  in  medical  men,  but  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  sexes,  and  in  a  good  degree  from  a  want 
of  information  among  the  population  in  gen- 
eral as  to  the  import,  and  meaning,  and 
tendency  of  disorders  manifested  by  a  certain 
train  of  symptoms.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  obviate  the  perpetuity  of  such 
evils — evils  that  have  existed  for  ages.  Is 
there  any  recourse  by  means  of  which  the 
amount  of  sufiering  endured  by  women  may 
be  greatly  lessen ed  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  answer  ought  to  be  in  the  affirmative ; 
for  I  believe  that,  if  a  medical  practitioner 
know  how  to  obtain  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  class  of  persons  who  habitually  consult 
him  ;  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  clear  percep- 
tive power,  a  sound  judgment,  a  real  probity, 
and  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  a  good 
medical   school,  he  will,  so  far   as  to   the 
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extent  of  his  particular  sphere  of  action,  be 
found  capable  of  greatly  lessening  the  evils 
of  which  complaint  is  here  made ;  and  if 
these  qualities  are  generally  attached  to 
physicians,  then  it  is  in  their  power  to  abate 
the  evil  throughout  the  population  in  gen- 
eral." 

Here  we  have  a  statement  of  the  evils 
and  the  remedy.  If  such  and  such  qualities 
and  qualifications  are  combined  in  medical 
men,  and  they  know  how  to  obtain  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  their  female  patients,  the 
Professor  believes  it  is  in  their  power  to 
abate  the  evil.  There  is,  however,  a  simple, 
natural,  and  efi'ectual  remedy  to  which  Dr. 
Meigs  does  not  allude.  He  says  these  evils 
arise  mainly  "  from  the  delicacy  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  sexes."  Let, 
then,  those  relations  be  dispensed  with,  in 
these  matters,  and  let  females  have  physi- 
cians of  their  own  sex.  This  remedy  will 
moreover,  so  far  as  females  are  concerned, 
meet  a  point  suggested  by  Sir  John  Forbes, 
in  speaking  of  the  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing diseases  treated  in  their  earliest  stages, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  efiicient 
cure — namely,  will  encourage  and  facilitate 
an  early  application  for  relief — by  removing 
embarrassments  and  obstacles  which  now 
frequently  prevent  application  at  all,  or  till 
too  late  for  efi'ectual  relief.  Humanity, 
morality,  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
society  demand  the  introduction  of  women 
into  the  medical  profession. 

There  is  one  department  of  professional 
duty  so  peculiarly  feminine,  that  in  past 
times  in  all  nations  it  has,  with  hardly  any 
exceptions,  been  performed  by  women  ;  and 
at  the  present  time  in  no  country  has  it  been 
wholly  wrested  from  them,  the  duty  of  as- 
sisting women  in  childbirth.  It  would  seem 
that  if  there  is  any  "  appropriate  sphere  " 
for  woman,  beyond  that  which  is  inseparable 
from  her  sex,  it  is  this.  The  "  midwives  " 
are  spoken  of  with  commendation  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  they 
were  a  recognized  class  ;  in  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Turkey,  at  the  present  day,  this 
service  is  performed  by  women.  In  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Continental  countries  of 
Europe  they  are  regularly  educated  in  schools 
provided  by  the  Governments,  trained  in 
the  public  hospitals,  and  duly  licensed  to 
practise. 

In  a  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 


Surgical  Journal,  in  1856,  it  was  stated  that 
the  medical  profession  in  Austria  consisted 
of  6,398  physicians,  6,148  surgeons,  18,798 
midwives,  and  2,951  apothecaries — the 
women  numbering  3,307  more  than  the  men 
in  their  three  departments. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
where  kindred  customs  prevail,  the  encroach- 
ments of  men  upon  this  department  of  fe- 
male service  have  proceeded  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else.  The  displace- 
ment of  women  has  been  very  gradual  and 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  medical 
schools  and  the  hospital  practice  have  been 
appropriated  by  men,  while  women  have 
been  left  in  ignorance,  and  have  consequently 
been  set  aside  as  incompetent.  The  intru- 
sion of  men  into  this  ofiice  began  in  France 
about  two  centuries  ago,  in  England  thirty 
or  forty  years  later,  and  in  this  country  about 
a  century  ago.  In  France  the  sages  femmes 
are  still  systematically  educated  and  exten- 
sively employed.  In  Great  Britain  this  class 
of  women  has  not  died  out — the  census  of 
1851  returning  2,882  midwives  ;  and  in  the 
United  States  many  times  that  number  must 
be  practising  without  special  training  for  the 
office. 

The  following  inscription,  from  a  grave- 
stone in  our  neighboring  city  of  Charlestown, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  pro- 
fessional women,  and  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held  at  the  period  indicated. 
The  quaint  simplicity  of  the  record  and  its 
conspicuous  publishment  give  proof  that 
along  with  delicate  customs  there  existed  a 
freedom  from  exquisite  and  afi'ected  refine- 
ments— things  sadly  reversed  in  our  day. 

"Here  lyes  Interred  the  Body  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Phillips,  wife  to  Mr.  John  Phil- 
lips, who  was  Born  in  Westminster,  in  Great 
Britain,  &  Commissioned  by  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1718,  to  the 
office  of  a  Midwife,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  Year  1719,  &  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  has  Brought  into  this  world  above 
3000  children.  Died  May  6th,  1761,  aged 
76  years." 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  volume  of 
471  pages,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Mid- 
wifery," etc.  "  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nihell, 
Professed  Midwife,"  published  in  London  in 
1760.  Speaking  of  the  invasion  of  men  into 
her  profession,  she  says,  "  Besides,  it  is  even 
ridiculous  to  confine  the  practice   of  mid- 
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wifery  by  females  only  to  early  ages.  Who 
does  not  know  that  it  was  so  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries,  till  just  the  present  one,  in 
which  the  innovation  has  crept  into  some- 
thing of  a  fashion  in  two  or  three  countries  ? 
The  exceptions  before,  or  anywhere  else,  to 
the  general  rule  are  so  few,  that  they  are 
scarce  worth  mentioning." 

In  1759  Sterne  employed  his  satirical  pen 
against  "  the  scientific  operators  "  and  their 
"  improvements,"  in  "  The  Life  and  Opin- 
ions of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.,"  in  which 
the  worthy  Dr.  Slop  is  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality. In  fact,  the  transfer  of  this  vo- 
cation from  women  to  men  has,  from  its 
inception  to  the  present  moment,  encoun- 
tered earnest  remonstrance,  and  steady  op- 
position, arising  from  the  general  sentiment 
that  it  was  unnatural  and  wrong.  The  argu- 
ment of  superior  qualifications  of  male  phy- 
sicians, and  the  consequent  greater  safety  in 
employing  them,  has,  however,  overborne 
the  weighty  considerations  on  the  other  side, 
and  temporarily  installed  men  in  an  ofiice 
which  obviously  belongs  to  the  other  sex. 

The  question  now  to  be  solved  is,  whether 
women  can  be  so  qualified  by  education  and 
training  as  to  render  the  practice  in  their 
hands  as  safe  and  successful  as  in  the  hands 
of  men — all  other  considerations,  of  course, 
being  in  favor  of  female  practitioners.  It  is 
believed  that  women  can  be  so  qualified  as 
not  only  to  equal  men,  but  that,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  sex  and  natural  aptitude,  they 
will  greatly  excel  them  in  the  exercise  of  this 
vocation.  But  to  secure  this  end,  women 
must  have  a  complete  and  thorough  medical 
education.  The  plan  of  giving  them  a  nar- 
row and  partial  training,  as  being  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  art,  keeps 
them  in  an  inferior  professional  position,  and 
diminishes  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
their  abilities.  These  specially  trained  mid- 
wives  should,  however,  be  encouraged  till 
female  physicians  can  be  provided.  In  fact, 
even  with  their  limited  professional  educa- 
tion they  can,  with  rare  exceptions,  manage 
these  matters  with  greater  safety  and  suc- 
cess than  medical  men,  however  extensive 
their  scientific  attainments.  Abundant  sta- 
tistics of  hospital  and  private  practice  might 
be  presented  in  proof  of  this  statement.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  attendance  of  male 
practitioners  has  often  a  very  embarrassing, 
disturbing  effect,  causing  disasters  and  not 
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infrequent  fatalities  to  mothers  or  infants, 
when  there  was  not  the  least  necessary  occa- 
sion for  such  a  result. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  complica- 
tions and  difficulties  arise,  and  the  doctor 
must  be  called  ;  or  medical  advice  and  treat- 
ment are  needed,  before,  at  the  time,  or  sub- 
sequently ;  and  this  will  be  an  ever-ready 
and,  to  the  minds  of  many,  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  dispensing  entirely  with 
the  female  subordinate,  and  employing  the 
doctor  throughout.  And  hence  the  need  of 
fully  educated  female  physicians  for  this,  as 
for  other  departments  of  female  practice. 

It  is  objected  that,  as  woman's  sphere  is 
home  and  its  duties,  she  cannot,  like  man, 
devote  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  must  be  unsuccessful. 
To  make  the  objection  as  strong  as  possible, 
let  us  suppose  that  every  woman  is  to  be 
married  and  become  the  mistress  of  a  home. 
According  to  the  census  of  Great  Britain  for 
1851,  the  average  number  of  children  to  a 
family  was  two,  minus  a  fraction  of  five  one- 
hundredths.  As  a  medical  education  would 
be  a  most  valuable  qualification  for  the  ma- 
ternal head  of  a  family,  suppose  large  num- 
bers of  young  women  should  study  medicine, 
commence  practice,  and  then  be  diverted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  a  few  years  ;  they  could 
then  resume  their  vocation,  with  additional 
qualifications,  and  pursue  it  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years.  The  wife  is  often  obliged 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  family,  and  some- 
times does  it  wholly,  by  manual  or  intellect- 
ual labor ;  and  why  not  by  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  ? 

But,  from  the  census  alluded  to,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  fami- 
lies, in  one  thousand  in  five  thousand,  there 
were  no  children  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  ;  and  further  that 
there  were  in  Great  Britain,  not  including 
Ireland,  795,590  widows,  many  thousands  of 
whom  of  course  need  some  employment  for 
self-support.  Again,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  above  half  a  million  more  females  than 
males,  and  that  one  hundred  women  in  every 
eight  hundred  remained  single.  In  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Female  Industry,"  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  1859,  it  is  is  stated,  that  "  out  of 
six  millions  of  women  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  course  the  colonies,  no  less  than 
half  are  industrial  in  their  mode  of  life. 
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More  than  a  third — more  than  two  million 
— are  independent  in  their  industry,  are  self- 
supporting,  like  men."  The  number  of  men 
returned  by  the  census,  under  the  head  of 
"  Medical  Profession,"  was  22,383.  To  sup- 
ply half  of  the  profession  with  women  would 
therefore  make  but  a  slight  draught  upon 
the  vast  available  number. 

Similar  calculations  would  apply  to  other 
countries,  though,  from  the  extensive  colo- 
nization and  other  disturbing  causes,  the 
surplus  of  females  in  Great  Britain  is  un- 
usually large.  In  most  countries,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  an  excess  in  the  number 
of  females  over  that  of  males  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  life.  In  a  paper  prepared  by  John 
Roberton,  and  published  by  the  Manches- 
ter (Eng.)  Statistical  Society,  in  1854,  the 
author  says,  "  A  number  of  years  ago,  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Society,  entitled 
*  Thoughts  on  the  Excess  of  Adult  Females 
in  the  Population  of  Great  Britain,  with  ref- 
erence to  its  Causes  and  Consequences,'  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  female  sex,  in 
Christian  countries,  are  probably  designed 
for  duties  more  in  number  and  importance 
than  have  yet  been  assigned  them.  The  rea- 
sons were,  that  above  the  twentieth  year,  in 
all  fully-peopled  States,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  North  America,  women  considerably 
outnumbered  the  other  sex ;  and  that,  as 
this  excess  is  produced  by  causes  which  re- 
main in  steady  operation,  we  detect  therein 
a  natural  law,  and  may  allowably  infer  that 
it  exists  for  beneficent  social  ends." 

The  number  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was 
40,564,  and  is  now  probably  50,000.  But 
there  is  an  immense  multitude  of  unemployed 
women  to  supply  co-laborers  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  under  which 
this  enterprise  must  labor  for  a  time  ;  that 
is,  the  lower  standard  of  female  education 
and  mental  discipline,  as  compared  with  that 
of  males. 

Women  have,  however,  a  quickness  of 
comprehension,  a  ready  intuition  and  tact 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
which  compensate  for  the  defect ;  and  the 
defect  is  in  the  course  of  being  removed. 
Indeed,  there  are  now  enongh  of  well-bred 
and  well-educated  women  to  supply  the  pro- 
fession many  times  over,  who  might  and  who 


ought  to  volunteer  for  the  good  of  their  sex 
and  their  kind. 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  that  this  is  a 
masculine  occupation,  and  that  to  go  through 
the  disagreeable  process  of  obtaining  a  med- 
ical education  is  improper  and  indelicate  for 
a  woman.  The  writer  has  as  little  disposi- 
tion to  see  women  in  men's  places  as  men  in 
women's.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  take 
extreme  views  on  the  question  of  "  women's 
rights,"  so  called.  In  the  medical  profession 
itself  there  are  departments  as  unwomanly 
as  others  are  unmanly.  Even  the  matter  of 
the  title  should  not  be  disregarded :  the 
masculine  appellation  of  Doctor  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  men,  and  the  feminine  correla- 
tive, Doctress,  both  convenience  and  pro- 
priety assign  to  the  lady  physician.  But  to 
take  the  ground  that  it  is  indelicate  and 
unfeminine  to  study  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man system,  with  a  view  to  understand  its 
conditions  of  health  and  disease,  and  thereby 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  save  life,  is  more 
fastidious  than  sensible.  It  is  surely  more 
modest  for  one  woman  in  a  thousand  to  study 
medicine  and  take  charge  of  the  health  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  than  for 
the  whole  to  remain  ignorant  and  helpless, 
and  depend  on  men  for  information  and 
treatment  in  all  cases  and  circumstances. 
No  one  who  approves  of  female  nurses  for 
men,  especially  in  military  hospitals,  can 
with  a  shadow  of  consistency  object  to  the 
education  of  female  physicians  and  their 
practice  amang  women  and  children. 

In  the  United  States  the  plan  of  introduc- 
ing women  into  the  medical  profession  has 
fairly  commenced  and  is  making  good  prog- 
ress. 

The  New  England  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege, located  in  Boston,  commenced  in  1848, 
the  germ  being  a  school  with  two  lecturers 
and  twelve  pupils,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion not  extending  beyond  midwifery  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  In  the 
same  year  an  association  was  organized  to 
carry  forward  the  object,  in  the  language 
of  its  constitution,  "  to  educate  midwives, 
nurses,  and  (so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  pub- 
lic require)  female  physicians."  In  1850  the 
association  was  incorporated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Female  Medical  Education  Society."  In 
1852  the  number  of  professors  was  increased 
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and  a  full  course  of  medical  education  was 
given.  In  1854  the  Legislature  made  a  grant 
of  $5,000  for  scholarships ;  in  1855,  another 
grant  of  $10,000  for  other  purposes ;  and  in 
1856  a  full  college  charter  was  conferred. 
The  course  of  education  is  similar  to  that  in 
other  medical  colleges  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  graduates  to  the  present  time  is 
thirty-four. 

The  College  has  been  sustained  mainly  by 
donations  and  State  aid,  but  in  1858  Hon. 
John  Wade,  of  Woburn,  left  a  bequest  of 
$20,000  as  a  scholarship  fund,  "  for  the  sup- 
port and  medical  education  of  worthy  and 
moral  indigent  females."  The  Wade  Schol- 
arship Fund  is  now  available  for  students. 
He  also  left  about  $5,000  which  is  to  accu- 
mulate to  $10,000,  and  then  be  paid  over  to 
the  college  to  found  a  professorship.  A  be- 
quest of  $7,000  has  also  been  left  to  the  col- 
lege, but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  for 
many  years,  though  it  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  accumulation  of  interest. 

In  1849  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  school  in  Geneva, 
New  York,  being  the  first  lady  in  the  coun- 
try to  receive  a  medical  degree.  This  inci- 
dent attracted  public  attention  and  helped 
to  increase  the  interest  in  the  movement  al- 
ready in  progress.  In  1850  the  Female 
Medical  College  was  opened  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  State  charter,  and  a  fully  organized 
faculty  of  instruction.  In  1853  the  Penn 
Medical  University  was  started  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  separate  departments  of  instruc- 
tion for  males  and  for  females.  The  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
graduated  a  number  of  ladies  ;  a  few  have 
taken  degrees  at  the  two  colleges — the  reg- 
ular and  the  homoeopathic — in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  from  other  medical  col- 
leges in  the  country.  There  are,  as  the 
writer  has  ascertained,  above  two  hundred 
graduated  female  physicians  in  the  United 
States. 

As  all  of  these  are  comparatively  begin- 
ners, and  most  of  them  have  been  but  from 
one  to  five  years  in  service,  and  it  usually 
requires  a  long  time  for  any  young  physician 
to  build  up  an  extensive  practice,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  marvellous  things  should 
have  yet  been  achieved  in  their  professional 
career.  Many  of  them  are,  however,  mak- 
ing themselves  very  useful  to  the  public,  and 
receiving  a  good  reniueration,  while  others 
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are  laying  the  foundation  for  future  success. 
Some  have  become  public  lecturers  to  female 
audiences,  and  are  thus  disseminating  valua- 
ble knowledge  where  it  is  most  needed.  A 
graduate  of  this  college  has  given  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  health,  in  the 
four  State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  young  ladies  preparing  to  be  teachers, 
thus  aiding  them  in  preserving  their  own 
health  and  that  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  public  schools.  Another  of  the  gradu- 
ates is  physician  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Fe- 
male Seminary,  at  South  Hadley.,  in  this 
State,  where  there  are  near  three  hunared 
young  women  to  receive  the  benefit  of  her 
teachings,  and  of  her  medical  advice  and 
treatment  when  needed.  Thus  she  combines 
the  oflice  of  physician  with  the  more  impor- 
tant one  of  supervisor  of  health  to  this  fe- 
male household,  an  admirable  position  for  a 
doctress,  but  one  that  a  doctor  would  awk- 
wardly fill.  All  such  seminaries  ought  to 
be  thus  supplied.  And  what  an  interesting 
field  of  usefulness  these  female  schools  and 
seminaries  open  for  women  of  literary  and 
medical  education ! 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  suc- 
cess in  the  profession,  the  graduates  of  this 
College  four  years  ago  formed  an  associa- 
tion, called  the  New  England  Female  Med- 
ical Society,  now  numbering  twenty-five 
members,  graduates  from  this  and  other  col- 
leges. Communications,  verbal  and  written, 
are  made  at  their  meetings,  and  as  their  ex- 
perience and  observation  extend  they  will  be 
able  to  contribute  more  and  more  to  the 
common  stock  for  mutual  improvement. 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  there 
should  be  no  separate  medical  schools  for 
females,  but  that  the  sexes  should  be  edu- 
cated together.  If  the  argument  of  propri- 
ety, urged  in  favor  of  female  physicians  for 
their  own  sex,  has  any  force,  it  holds  good  in 
favor  of  separate  schools  for  their  education. 
That  the  experiment  of  admitting  female 
students  to  male  medical  colleges  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  most  or  all  of  the  in- 
stances of  the  kind  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued,  and  applications  from  ladies 
are  rejected  on  the  very  reasonable  ground, 
that  there  are  now  medical  colleges  ex- 
pressly for  females  which  it  is  more  proper 
that  they  should  attend.  For  a  time  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  employ  male  profes- 
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sors  only,  there  being  no  others  ;  but  of  the 
six  instretors  in  the  college  in  Boston,  three 
are  now  ladies  ;  there  are  now  also  three  in 
the  Female  College  in  Philadelphia.* 

In  regard  to  hospital  practice,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  female  students 
should  not  obtain  it  in  existing  hospitals. 
In  lying-in  hospitals  female  physicians  are 
certainly  the  proper  attendants  ;  and  female 
students  are  the  proper  persons  to  assist  and 
receive  from  them  clinical  instruction  in  the 
obstetric  art.  Madame  Boivin  and  Madame 
Lachapelle,  learned  and  skilful  physicians, 
superintended  above  twenty  thousand  births 
each  in  the  Hospital  of  Maternity  in  Paris, 
and  with  unequalled  success.  The  women 
and  children's  wards  in  general  hospitals,  if 
not  at  present  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  women  physicians,  could  at  speci- 
fied times  be  attended  by  female  students, 
by  themselves,  with  lady  professors  to  give 
the  clinical  instruction. 

The  important  movement  now  in  progress 
for  educating  nurses  would  be  greatly  facil- 
itated and  advanced  by  the  co-operation  of 
female  physicians,  who  could  more  appro- 
priately and  more  conveniently,  and  there- 
fore more  successfully,  than  male  physi- 
cians, instruct  and  train  nurses  in  the  care 
of  lying-in  and  other  female  patients. 

That  this  is  an  enterprise  of  great  magni- 

*  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  in  a  country 
where  no  female  medical  schools  exist  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  made  unless  the  first  students  be 
allowed  entrance  to  a  male  medical  college  or  hos- 
pital, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Miss  Blackwell, 
and  with  no  undesirable  result. 
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tude,  requiring  labor  and  patience  to  carry 
it  forward,  all  will  concede.  But  what 
ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.  "  Time  and 
I  against  any  two,"  said  Philip  of  Macedon. 
So  time  and  the  spirit  of  progress  will  over- 
come all  obstacles  ;  and  the  current  once 
turned  will  move  on  of  itself,  broader  and 
deeper.  The  profession  will  find  their  fe- 
male co-laborers  gradually  multiplying,  and 
in  the  process  of  time  the  proportions  will 
be  duly  adjusted. 

The  progress  of  the  cause  must  of  course 
depend  mainly  upon  women  themselves. 
They  alone,  by  earnest  and  patient  endeavor 
and  actual  success,  can  practically  solve  the 
doubts  and  misgivings  of  well-wishers,  re- 
move the  want  of  confidence  of  women  in  the 
abilities  of  their  own  sex,  and  overcome  pre- 
judice, interested  opposition,  and  the  tenacity 
of  custom.  Hitherto  the  men  have  taken  the 
lead  and  shown  the  greater  interest  in  this 
movement,  women  having  naturally  waited 
a  little  for  the  clearer  sanction  of  the  public 
voice.  But  they  will  not  long  hesitate  where 
duty  and  humanity  call. 

Any  demonstration  of  the  principle  and  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  one  country 
of  course  gives  it  an  impulse  in  every  other 
enlightened  nation.  The  cause  has  made 
some  progress  in  America,  but  it  needs  the 
reacting  influence  of  successful  European 
experiment — especially  from  our  fatherland. 
It  is  certainly  time  that  England,  in  her  great 
metropolis,  had  at  least  one  medical  college 
for  women. 


Our  fellow-citizen,  George  W.  Childs,  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion/'  to 
be  edited  and  executed  by  Benson  J.  Lossing. 
Mr.  Lossinj;  is  justly  celebrated,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Edward  Everett  in  referring  to  this 
project,  for  his  "diligence  in  exploring  the 
localities  he  describes,  his  fidelity  and  accuracy 
as  a  historian,  and  the  spirit  of  his  illustrations." 
The  war  for  the  Union  furnishes  a  wide  field 
and  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  such  an  intellect 
as  that  of  Mr.  Lossing.  Indeed,  the  idea,  prop- 
erly carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  our  national  literature 
and  great  profits  to  the  author  and  publisher. 


It  is  to  be  published  in  about  twenty  parts  of 
forty-eight  pages  each,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
part,  making,  when  complete,  a  superb  volume 
of  about  one  thousand  pages.  It  will  be  ele- 
gantly illustrated  by  several  hundred  wood  en- 
p;ravings,  in  the  higliest  style  of  the  art,  by 
Lossing  &  Barrett.  In  addition  to  the  wood 
engravings,  each  part  will  contain  a  fine  steel 
engraving  representing  an  accurate  portrait  or 
some  appropriate  historical  seem),  making 
twenty  steel  plates  in  the  entire  volume.  Per- 
sons possessing  pamphlets,  or  other  materials 
relating  to  the  rebellion,  are  invited  to  send 
them  to  him.  Address  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Philadelphia  Press. 
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From  The  Spectator,  8  March. 
OUR  IRONSIDES. 


While  Captain  Coles  is  perfecting  his 
cupola  floating  battery,  on  which,  in  another 
ten  years  or  so,  the  British  navy  will  proba- 
bly have  been  remodelled,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  some  newer  combination  of  steam,  iron 
plates,  deflecting  angles,  pivots,  and  Arm- 
strong guns,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  if  any 
lessons  of  detail  can  be  gathered  from  our 
actual  Ironsides,  which  have  done  all  that 
their  designers  professed  they  should  do,  as 
laid  down  in  their  specifications.  These  doc- 
uments provided  for  a  certain  speed,  a  definite 
buoyancy  under  certain  loads  of  armor,  ample 
stowage  for  stores,  excellent  ofiicer's  accom- 
modation— in  fact,  every  requirement  that 
oflScial  Argus  eyes  could  discern  as  necessary 
to  perfection,  was  duly  inserted — except  one. 
There  was  no  proviso,  express  or  implied, 
that  they  were  to  be  able  to  steer,  and — not 
to  mince  matters — steer  they  accordingly  do 
not.  "A"e  sutor  ultra  crepidam  "  has  been  too 
often  launched  by  irresponsible  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  at  over-zealous  underlings  and  im- 
pertinent interlopers,  for  any  contractor  to  go 
beyond  the  strict  letter  of  his  contract.  "  It 
is  not  in  the  bond,"  is  the  stereotyped  answer, 
as  justified  by  legal  precedents  innumerable. 
However,  £356,000  is  rather  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  each  of  a  series  of  vessels  that  all 
but  refuse  to  answer  the  helm,  and  we  pro- 
pose briefly  to  explain  how  the  defect  mani- 
fests itself,  why  it  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  present  amount  of  available  rudder-sur- 
face, and  what  general  principles  must  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  future  ships 
of  similar  pretensions.  So  much  secrecy  has 
been  observed  as  to  the  form  of  the  Gloire, 
that  for  all  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
some  improvement  in  the  steering  apparatus 
requisite  for  controlling  so  heavy  a  mass  of 
iron  in  a  sea-way  may  be  the  very  gist  of 
her  peculiar  adaptability.  At  all  events,  the 
mere  construction  of  a  hull  bearing  a  certain 
weight  of  armor-plate  is  obviously  no  spe- 
cialty of  any  nation  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  our 
own  models  both  sail  faster  than  the  Gloire, 
and  carry  their  guus  higher  out  of  the  water. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  any 
remarks  as  to  the  steering  powers  of  the  lat^ 
ter,  but  if  she  answer  her  helm  as  readily  as 
a  wooden  vessel,  then  she  would  be  a  most 
formidable  antagonist  to  any  vessel  of  five 


times  her  size  which  did  not  rapidly  obey 
her  wheel. 

Whispers  of  the  Warrior  not  having 
steered  very  well  on  her  voyage  out  to  Lis- 
bon, were  rife,  but  no  accurate  idea  could 
be  formed  of  her  serious  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  severe  weather,  which  natu- 
rally caused  her  to  labor  heavily.  Pres- 
ently, it  was  elicited  that,  owing  to  faulty 
design,  the  tiller  could  only  traverse  some 
26°  (we  presume  in  each  direction — surely 
it  could  never  be  only  13°  either  way  from 
the  mesial  plane  !),  which,  of  course,  in  such 
a  vessel,  would  at  once  account  for  any  dif- 
ficulty of  bringing  her  up  to  the  wind,  and 
for  her  marked  propensity  to  fall  ofi"  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  as  often  as  that  manoeuvre 
was  attempted.  This  faulty  construction, 
we  are  promised,  is  to  be  forthwith  reme- 
died, but  we  trust  inquiry  will  be  made  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  sending  a  vessel 
costing  £355,000  to  sea  on  a  first  voyage, 
in  mid-winter,  with  a  helm  barely  sufiicient 
to  veer  a  collier  in  ballast.  To  ourselves  it 
savors  strongly  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Lu- 
cifer-match and  Sealing-wax  Departments. 
"  So  much  space  was  always  allowed  in  a 
fourth-rate  for  stores  in  the  after-part  of  the 
ship,  and  you  must  find  or  make  similar 
space  in  your  armor  ship.  If  not,  no  con- 
tract." There  is  nothing  like  actual  trial ; 
experience  makes  even  fools  wise,  and  after 
the  Warrior  has  been  nearly  lost,  and  the 
nation  has  been  horrified  with  visions  of  her 
leaking  at  every  seam  (if  such  be  an  appro- 
priate phrase  for  an  armor-ship),  it  is  found 
that  the  rudder  must  have  more  play,  let 
the  departments  look  as  dissatisfied  as  they 
please. 

A  similar  failure  to  answer  her  helm  was, 
however,  observable  in  the  Defence,  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  rather 
meagre  accounts  given  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween her  and  her  consort,  has  not  had  any 
bulkhead  to  interfere  with  the  free  sweep  of 
her  tiller.  Yet,  on  coming  into  harbor,  after 
her  trial  trip  last  Friday,  we  read  that  she 
refused  to  answer  her  helm  though  put  hard 
over,  for  nearly  a  minute,  by  which  time  she 
had  run  into  dangerously  shallow  water.  In 
fact,  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  the 
various  journals  had  not  to  report  a  catas- 
trophe, and  as  the  conditions  in  her  case  are 
sufficiently  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  War- 
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rior  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  more  deep- 
seated  cause  for  the  failure  of  iron-cased 
ships  to  answer  the  helm  than  the  mere  play 
of  the  tiller,  it  becomes  an  anxious  question 
whether  some  important  general  principle 
may  have  not  been  overlooked  or  neglected, 
which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  may  seri- 
ously prejudice  these  vessels,  and  all  others 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan. 

We  propose  to  state  briefly,  and  without 
using  technical  terms,  wherein  we  conceive 
that  the  "  effect  defective  "  consists,  and  in 
order  thereto  must  beg  the  non-professional 
reader  to  recal  the  position  of  a  horse  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  round  the  circus,  when 
it  will  be  found  the  animal  inclines  more  and 
more  towards  the  centre  the  higher  the  ve- 
locity. Precisely  identical  in  principle, 
though  differently  applied,  is  the  action  of 
the  rudder  upon  a  ship,  acting  as  it  does  by 
a  leverage  measured  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  which,  therefore,  with  propor- 
tionately fine  lines,  and  equal  conditions  of 
buoyancy,  ought  to  steer  even  easier  as  her 
size  is  increased,  if  the  rudder  surface  be  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  similar  to  the  length  of  the 
keel.  The  projection  of  the  false  keel  will 
modify  the  roll  inboard,  if  the  veseel  be  sud- 
denly veered  with  the  full  power  of  the  rud- 
der, so  that  a  vessel  so  provided  will  roll 
less  than  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  as  the  un- 
fortunate Great  Eastern  hourly  exemplified 
in  the  open  sea.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these 
proportions  must  be  most  materially  affected 
by  the  varying  buoyancy  of  the  ship,  so  that 
if  the  sides  of  the  vessel  be  built  of  iron 
plates,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  thickness 
of  wood,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  a  rud- 
der surface,  calculated  on  anything  approx- 
imating to  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  use  in 
ordinary  vessels,  can  begin  to  give  the  huge 
heavy  broadside  mass  that  inboard  roll  with- 
out which  she  cannot  turn.  Every  seaman 
knows  the  difficulty  of  canting  a  vessel  round 
by  a  line  attached  to  her  bows  or  stern. 
Precisely  the  same  difficulty,  but  in  another 
form,  prevents  one  of  our  Ironsides  from 
being  veered  round  as  readily  under  the 
same  or  similar  conditions  of  steering  power. 
That  small  lever  surface  at  the  stern  has  to 
heave   up   one  entire  broadside  of  armor- 


plates  ere  the  mammoth  can  obey  her  helm, 
and  naturally  it  takes  very  much  longer  to 
do  so  than  it  would  in  a  vessel  built  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  buoyancy.  Thus  the 
Great  Eastern,  in  calm  water,  steers  like  a 
yacht,  because,  though  built  of  iron,  she 
both  is  flat-bottomed  and  fulfils  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  a  ship  that  is  light  or  heavy 
according  to  amount  of  cargo.  Vessels  of 
the  class  of  the  Warrior  or  Defence  vary 
little  in  weight  at  any  time,  and  always  have 
the  same  dead  weight  to  raise,  ere  the  lat- 
eral resistance  of  the  false  keel  is  overcome, 
or  rather  avoided,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  floor  of  the  vessel  as  she  rolls  in-board. 

As  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in  this 
state  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to 
speak.  Yet  it  is  likely  that  an  additional 
momentum  in  the  shape  of  a  movable  cut- 
water might  answer  all  purposes  in  the 
present  class  of  vessels,  or  possibly  a  larger 
rudder  surface  may  provide  the  required 
desideratum,  only  that  that  would  imply  the 
use  of  a  donkey-engine,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  Great  Eastern.  The  first  named  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  a  chance  shot  or  a  heavy  sea  might 
carry  it  away  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depended  on  it.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  a  similar  accident  might  happen 
to  the  rudder  in  its  ordinary  position,  as 
witness  the  damage  to  the  stern-post  of  the 
Great  Eastern  ;  so  that  the  argument  may 
be  considered  as  disposed  of. 

The  question  is  one  of  surpassing  interest 
and  importance,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
know  what  steps  will  be  taken,  a  feeling 
which  we  are  sure  the  public  will  share 
with  us.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  weak 
point  of  the  new  class  of  ships,  and  as  the 
enormous  sums  required  for  each  vessel  have 
been  ungrudgingly  lavished,  we  trust  both 
that  no  new  contracts  will  be  finally  ap- 
proved till  an  appropriate  remedy  has  been 
found,  and  that  a  dispassionate  and  liberal 
spirit,  and  prompt  action,  will  signalize  the 
deportment  of  the  Admiralty  in  criticising 
the  various  plans  and  inventions  for  steer- 
ing heavy  vessels  with  which  the  discovery 
of  this  serious  defect  will  in  all  probability 
inundate  them.     Hoc  erit  in  votis. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
POLYGAMY. 

Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  is  riding 
a  hobby  to  death.  For  the  last  six  years  he 
has  been  arguing,  teaching,  and  even  preach- 
ing, that  the  putting  away  of  extra  wives, 
which  the  missionaries  of  Natal  urge  upon 
their  converts,  is  not  commanded  by  Christ 
or  justified  by  the  Gospel,  and  that  while  it 
delays  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the 
natural  repugnance  which  it  creates,  it  is 
also  in  itself  an  immoral  act.  He  now  sol- 
emnly calls  on  Convocation,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
give  the  subject  "  a  calm  and  careful  deliber- 
ation," and  formally  decide  in  favor  of  his 
Tiew  of  the  moral  law.  In  other  words,  he 
desires  that  the  Church  of  England  should, 
after  public  and  formal  debate,  decide  that 
polygamy  is  not  a  malum  in  se,  but  a  prac- 
tice which,  under  particular  circumstances, 
may  be  allowed  to  Christian  men.  The 
Church  had,  in  our  judgment,  much  better 
let  the  matter  alone. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  converts,  sensi- 
ble men  will  probably  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  bishop,  though  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  of  the  shallowest  order.  One 
which  weighs  very  much  with  him — the 
hardship  of  compelling  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife — seems  to  us  almost  without  weight. 
The  hardship  is  not  a  bit  greater  than,  for 
example,  the  renunciation  of  caste  which 
every  Hindoo  convert  gives  up,  and  the  loss 
of  which  separates  him  from  all  his  own  re- 
lations, his  mother  and  children  included. 
To  relax  laws  of  this  kind  on  the  ground  of 
personal  hardship,  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
practices.  In  almost  all  Asiatic  countries 
one  frightful  hardship  exists  which  is  pleaded 
by  the  people  themselves  as  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  polygamy:  the  woman  withers 
twenty  years  before  the  man  begins  to  de- 
cay. An  Asiatic  girl,  married  at  twelve,  is 
at  thirty,  and  often  at  twenty-five,  a  wrinkled 
scarecrow,  incapable  of  child-bearing,  and 
hideous  to  the  eye.  Is  the  Church  to  rule 
that  in  all  such  cases  polygamy  is  lawful  or 
expedient  ?  To  many  men  the  fact  of  child- 
lessness is  the  most  terrible  of  calamities. 
Henry  the  Eighth  broke  down  a  social  or- 
ganization which  had  lasted  for  centuries 
only  to  avert  it.  Napoleon  sacrificed  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  broke  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  risked  his  popularity  with  his  peo- 


ple under  the  same  temptation.  One  mighty 
community,  a  tenth  of  the  human  race, 
bases  its  whole  social  system,  from  the  de- 
scent of  thrones  to  the  smallest  ceremony, 
upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  line  in- 
tact, and  pundits  almost  deny  that  heaven 
is  possible  to  the  man  who  dies  childless. 
Is  the  church  to  allow,  as  Hindooism  does, 
that  polygamy,  in  itself  admitted  to  be  an 
evil,  is  justified  when  it  averts  this  hardship  ? 
The  argument  proves  too  much,  and  should 
never  have  been  advanced  by  a  bishop  who 
would  not  admit  that  the  command,  "  Leave 
all  and  follow  me,"  was  a  "  stumbling-block  " 
in  the  way  of  conversion.  The  true  argu- 
ment lies  in  the  wrong  which  the  wives  and 
children  thus  put  away  endure,  and  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  a  direct  command. 
There  certainly  is  no  such  command  in 
Scripture,  the  only  sentence  implying  such 
a  law — "  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife, 
and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  hus- 
band"— being  at  least  as  clearly  directed 
against  celibacy,  and  explicable  by  the  text 
which,  forbidding  a  minister  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  seems  to  justify  the  practice 
among  laymen.  Even  this  idea  of  wrong, 
however,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Every 
people  which  permits  polygamy — the  Hindoo 
excepted — permits  also  divorce,  and  the  wife 
is  married  subject  to  that  liability.  The  fact 
that  the  cause  of  divorce  is  a  change  of  faith 
does  not  increase  the  wrong  she  endures, 
though  it  may  deepen  the  moral  wrong 
which  the  husband,  awakened  to  new  re- 
sponsibilities, does  to  his  own  conscience. 
A  careful  balance,  however,  between  the 
wrong  inflicted  on  individual  families,  and 
the  evil  caused  by  polygamy  temporarily 
tolerated  among  Christians,  will,  we  think, 
incline  observers  slightly  towards  the  bish- 
op's side.  Men,  however  devoted  to  literal 
interpretations,  will  not,  we  think,  blame  a 
missionary  who,  secure  of  his  own  con- 
science, tolerates  polygamy  among  converts, 
or  seeks  to  disturb  the  civil  immunity  which 
polygamy  has  always  enjoyed  in  heathen 
countries  governed  by  British  law.  The 
monstrous  system  called  Koolinism,  under 
which  certain  Indian  Brahmins  marry  a 
score  of  wives  and  live  with  none  of  them, 
is  not  polygamy  at  all,  but  simply  an  arrange- 
ment subversive  of  ordinary  morality,  and 
open  to  legal  action  at  the  request  of  the 
people. 
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But  while  missionaries  maybe  left  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  sense  of 
rectitude,  we  deprecate  strongly  any  action 
by  the  English  Church  in  favor  of  any  such 
latitude.  Polygamy,  though  not  directly 
forbidden,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  Christian  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
unwritten  revelation  found  in  physiological 
laws.  The  Christian  theory  rests  on  the 
unity  of  the  husband  and  wife,  which  polyg- 
amy at  once  destroys,  while  the  practice,  by 
introducing  a  permanent  and  irremediable 
cause  of  jealousy,  breaks  up  the  home,  and 
with  it  that  form  of  civilization  which  is 
found  to  develop  most  fully  the  ordinary 
Christian  virtues.  By  robbing  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community  of  the  wives  who 
should  have  been  theirs,  it  directly  injures 
all  whom  it  does  not  directly  corrupt,  while 
it  lowers  of  necessity  the  whole  tone  of  that 
system  of  sentiments  which  we  in  Europe 
call  love.  If  we  cared  to  offend  the  prudery 
which  in  England  tolerates  no  plain  speak- 
ing, except  in  police  reports,  we  could  pro- 
duce strong  physical  arguments,  and  that 
without  appealing  to  the  very  doubtful  phys- 
iological ground  popular  among  English 
travellers.  They  are  very  apt  to  affirm  that 
a  race  given  to  polygamy  degenerates,  for- 
getting that  the  Jews  have  been  among  the 
most  enduring  of  races,  and  that  while  the 
Roman  who  hated  polygamy  has  disappeared, 
the  Arab,  who  reduced  it  to  system,  retains 
an  overflowing  vitality.  But  there  is  one 
social  fact  patent  to  all  men  with  eyes,  who 
can  recognize  any  society  but  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  Polygamy  enslaves  half  the 
human  race.  It  cannot  be  worked  at  all 
without  sharp  and  stern  laws  pressed  down 
on  the  women's  necks.  So  strong  is  the  in- 
fluence of  jealousy,  so  ineradicable  the  dis- 


trust of  men  conscious  of  divided  affection, 
that  there  is,,  we  believe,  no  community  on 
earth  which  allows  polygamy  and  does  not 
also  concede  to  the  husband  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  Nor,  we  believe,  is  that  fact 
any  result  of  barbarism,  but  of  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  natural  laws  which  make  every 
evil  a  source  of  evils  more  numerous  still. 
The  example  of  the  Mormons  is  nothing  to 
the  point.  Tliey  punish  adultery  with  death, 
and  they  were  bred  up  in  all  the  influences 
of  Christianity  and  Western  civilization. 
Any  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  Western  horror  of  polygamy  is 
in  itself,  pro  tanto,  an  injury  to  morals  and 
civilization,  and  a  resolution  by  the  English 
Church  affirming  Dr.  Colenso's  proposal 
would  be  a  most  serious  injury.  The  mass 
of  mankind  will  never  be  restrained  either 
by  the  considerations  of  civilization  or  ex- 
pediency, nor  will  they  believe  that  a  thing 
wrong  in  itself  can  ever  be  right  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances.  Conse- 
quently they  will  either  treat  the  decision  as 
wholly  nugatory,  or  they  will  argue  that  ad- 
herence to  one  wife  is  merely  a  rule  imposed 
by  the  civil  law  ;  that,  for  example,  it  would 
be  morally  right  for  a  man  to  turn  Mormon, 
and  act  on  his  principles,  even  before  he  had 
reached  Utah.  The  mass  of  men  are  care- 
less enough  of  restraint  as  it  is,  without  any- 
body offering  them  additional  arguments  in 
favor  of  relaxation.  No  case  of  the  special 
kind  which  appealed  to  Dr.  Colenso  can 
ever  arise  in  England,  and  the  missionaries 
had  much  better  be  left  to  deal  with  excep- 
tional causes  in  their  own  lands,  where  even 
an  occasional  blunder  on  either  side,  how- 
ever mischievous  to  the  individual,  can  have 
no  evil  effect  on  society  at  large. 


Gregory  of  Paulton. — A  biblical  note 
containing  a  quotation  from  this  celebrated 
father,  may  possess  some  local  interest,  if  you 
would  kindly  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Paulton  friends.  The  commentator  (Dr.  A. 
Clarke),  in  illustration  of  the  simile  of  a  "  tink- 
ling cynihal,"  used  by  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1.,  proceeds : — 

"  I  have  quoted  several  passages  from  heathens 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  Greece  and 
Rome  to  illustrate  passages  of  the  sacred 
writers.  I  shall  now  quote  one  from  an  illiter- 
ate collier  of  Paulton,  in  Somerset ;  and  as  I 


have  named  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  others, 
I  will  quote  Josiah  Gregory,  whose  mind  might 
be  compared  to  a  diamond  of  the  first  water, 
whose  native  splendor  broke  in  various  places 
through  its  incrustations,  but  whose  brilliancy 
was  not  brought  out  for  want  of  the  hand  of  the 
lapidary.  Among  various  energetic  sayings  of 
this  great  unlettered  man,  I  remember  to  have 
heard  the  following:  'People  of  little  religion 
are  always  noisy;  he  who  has  not  the  love  of 
God  and  man  filling  liis  heart  is  like  an  empty 
wagon  coming  violently  down  a  hill  :  it  makes 
a  great  noise  because  there  is  nothing  in  it.'  " 
— Notes  and  Queries.  F.  Phillott. 
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HON.  EDWIN  M.   STANTON. 


Edwin  M.  Stanton,  now  Secretary  of 
War,  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  is 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.  In  his  native 
town,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  after  grad- 
uating at  Kenyon  College.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Ohio,  he  undertook  the  authorship 
of  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports, and  these  now  bear  his  name.  In 
1848,  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  once  took  position  at  the  head 
of  the  bar.  Early  in  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  he  was  selected  by  Attorney- 
General  Black  to  represent  the  Government 
in  the  important  land  cases  of  California. 

When  General  Cass — grieved  and  indig- 
nant— left  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  Mr.  At- 
torney-General Black  was  transferred  to  the 
portfolio  of  State,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
absent  from  Washington,  was  fixed  upon  as 
Attorney-General.  The  same  night  he  ar- 
rived at  a  late  hour,  and  learned  from  his 
family  of  his  appointment.  Knowing  the 
character  of  the  bold,  bad  men  in  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Cabinet,  he  determined  at  once 
to  decline ;  but  when,  the  next  day,  he  an- 
nounced his  resolution  at  the  White  House, 
the  entreaties  of  the  distressed  and  helpless 
President,  and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Black, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which 
he  attended,  the  condition  of  the  seceded 
States  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  was  discussed. 
Floyd  and  Thompson  were  dwelling  upon 
the  "  irritation  of  the  Southern  heart,"  and 
the  folly  of  continuing  a  useless  garrison  to 
increase  the  irritation.  No  one  formally 
proposed  any  course  of  action,  but  the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators  w^ere  plain  to  the 
Attorney-General.  He  went  home  troubled. 
He  had  intended,  coming  at  so  late  a  day, 
to  remain  a  quiet  member  of  this  discordant 
council.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  sit 
quiet  longer  under  such  utterances. 

The  next  meeting  was  a  long  and  stormy 
one,  Mr.  Holt,  feebly  seconded  by  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  the  immediate  reinforcement 
of   Sumter,  while   Thompson,   Floyd,   and 


Toombs  contended  that  a  quasi-treaty  had 
been  made  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to 
off'er  no  resistance  to  their  violations  of  law 
and  seizure  of  Government  property.  Floyd 
especially  blazed  with  indignation  at  what 
he  termed  the  "  violation  of  honor."  At 
last  Mr.  Thompson  formally  moved  that  an 
imperative  order  be  issued  to  Major  Ander- 
son to  retire  from  Sumter  to  Fort  Moultrie 
— abandoning  Sumter  to  the  enemy,  and 
proceeding  to  a  post  where  he  must  at  once 
surrender. 

Mr.  Stanton  could  sit  still  no  longer,  and, 
rising,  he  said,  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
could  be  expressed  in  his  bold  and  resolute 
features,  "  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  duty  as 
your  legal  adviser,  to  say  that  you  have  no 
right  to  give  up  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  abandon  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  to  its  enemies ;  and  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if 
followed,  is  treason,  and  will  involve  you 
and  all  concerned  in  treason."  Such  lan- 
guage had  never  before  been  heard  in  Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet,  and  the  men  who  had  so 
long  ruled  and  bullied  the  President  were 
surprised  and  enraged  to  be  thus  rebuked. 
Floyd  and  Thompson  sprang  to  their  feet 
with  fierce,  menacing  gestures,  seeming 
about  to  assault  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Holt 
took  a  step  forward  to  the  side  of  the  At- 
torney-General. The  imbecile  President 
implored  them  piteously  to  take  their  seats. 
After  a  few  more  bitter  words  the  meeting 
broke  up.  This  was  the  last  Cabinet  meet- 
ing on  that  exciting  question  in  which  Floyd 
participated.  Before  another  was  called,  all 
Washington  was  startled  with  the  rumor  of 
those  gigantic  frauds  which  have  made  his 
name  so  infamous.  At  first  he  tried  to 
brazen  it  out  with  his  customary  blustering 
manner;  but  the  next  day  the  Cabinet 
waited  long  for  his  appearance.  At  last  he 
came  ;  the  door  opened,  his  resignation  was 
thrust  into  the  room,  and  Floyd  disappeared 
from  Washington.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Floyd,  and  the  beginning  of  Stanton. — St. 
Louis  Bepvblican, 
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JOHN   BRIGHT. 

BY  PAMELIA   8.  VINING. 

I  HONOR  you,  John  Bright ! 
With  your  head  up  in  the  light, 
In  your  honest  English  might 
Standing  forth  for  Truth  and  Right  ; 

You're  a  man ! 
And  that's  a  good  deal  said. 
In  these  days  of  strife  and  dread — 
Days  of  manliness  stark  dead, 

Or  stark  mad. 

I  hear  across  the  deep, 

Noble,  earnest  accents  sweep — 

Words  that  make  me  laugh  and  weep 

Both  at  once, 
In  a  burst  of  joy,  John  Bright ! 
That  one  man,  on  Truth's  fair  height, 
With  the  two  extremes  in  sight 
Of  man's  blessing  and  man's  blight — 

Mortal  weal  and  mortal  woe, 

Hath  a  soul  to  speak  out  clear 
To  the  Old  and  New  World's  ear, 
So  that  every  man  may  hear 

And  understand 
Freedom's  utterance,  bold  and  strong, 
Human  right  'gainst  human  wrong. 
Right  of  Weakness  to  be  strong — 

Deathless  right  ! 

And  tlie  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 
When  I  think  you  sympathize 
With  my  country,  rent  and  torn 
By  Dissension's  cruel  thorn  ; 

Bleeding  fast, 
God  alone  can  tell  how  fast, 
Possibly  her  best  and  last 
Patriot  blood.     O  God  !  I  bless. 
In  this  hour  of  our  distress. 
Our  contusion,  loss,  and  strain, 
Shuddering  hopes  and  throbbing  pain— 
Thee  I  bless,  that  o'er  the  main 
Comes  one  honest  human  tone, 
Freedom's,  Truth's,  Religion's  own. 

Us  to  cheer  ! 

Thus,  across  the  troubled  water, 

I,  America's  sad  daughter, 

From  our  fields  of  death  and  slaughter 

Stretch  my  hand 
Gratefully  to  you,  John  Bright ! 
Honest  champion  of  Right, 
Standing  up  in  Heaven's  pure  light — 
Up,  on  such  a  goodly  height 
That  both  hemispheres  may  see 

How  you  look,  John  Bright ! 
With  God's  sunshine  on  your  head. 
Like  a  heavenly  halo  shed, 

From  the  empyrean  height. 


RHODE  ISLAND  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

BY   GEN.  F.   W.  LANDER. 

Once  on  New  England's  bloody  heights. 

And  o'er  a  Southern  plain. 
Our  fathers  fought  for  sovereign  rights, 

That  working  men  might  reign. 


And  by  that  only  Lord  we  serve. 

The  great  Jehovah's  name  ; 
By  those  sweet  lips  that  ever  nerve 

High  hearts  to  deeds  of  fame  ; 

By  all  that  makes  the  man  a  king. 
The  household  hearth  a  throne — 

Take  back  the  idle  scoff  ye  fling, 
Where  freedom  claims  its  own. 

For  though  our  battle  hope  was  vague 

Upon  Manassas'  plain. 
Where  Slocum  stood  with  gallant  Sprague, 

And  gave  his  life  in  vain. 

Before  we  yield  the  holy  trust 

Our  old  forefathers  gave. 
Or  wrong  New  England's  hallowed  dust, 

Or  grant  the  wrongs  ye  crave — 

We'll  print  in  kindred  gore  so  deep 

The  shore  we  love  to  tread, 
That  woman's  eyes  shall  fail  to  weep 

O'er  man's  unnumbered  dead. 


THE  TRAITOR'S  VISION. 


BY   G.   WILLIS  WHITE,  JR. 

He  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  silent  hour. 

And  the  midnight  lamp  burned  dim. 
And  he  thought  of  the  reins  of  despotic  power, 

That  none  could  hold  but  hfm  ; 
But  his  brain  was  fevered    and  weary    with 
thought, 

And  his  body  was  racked  with  pain. 
While  his  heart  beat  fast  when  his  memorj 
sought 

To  bring  back  old  times  again. 

He  figured  his  profits — a  good  round  sum 

They  seemed  to  his  fevered  mind  ; 
But  a  spectre  grim  there  seemed  to  come. 

When  a  balance  he  sought  to  find  ; 
He  saw  on  the  Avail,  and  in  clear  relief, 

A  ghostly  group  of  mechanics  appear, 
And  they  built  a  gallows,  and  talked  of  a  thief. 

Who,  dreading  his  death,  was  standing  near  ; 

And  straightway  from  out  of  the  midst  of  them 
all, 
A  man  walked  forth  with  a  face  like  the 
dead, 
While  these  words    appeared    above    on    the 
wall : 
"  He  betrayed  the   country  that  gave  him 
bread  ! " 
And  he  that  lay  on  his  couch  that  night. 

Gazed  trembling  forward  into  the  space, 
While  his  heart  stood  still  with  a  sudden  fright, 
As  the  criminal  turned — he  saw  his  own  face  ! 
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DEVONSHIRE   LANES. 

In  a  Devonshire  lane,  as  I  trotted  along 
T'other  clay,  mucli  in  want  of  a  subject  for  song, 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  have  hit  on  a  strain — 
Sure  marriage  is  much  like  a  Devonshire  lane. 

In  the  first  place,  'tis  long  ;  and  when  once  you 

are  in  it, 
It  holds  you  as  fast  as  a  cage  does  a  linnet ; 
But  howe'er  rough  and  dirty  the  road  may  be 

found, 
Drive  forward  you  must — there  is  no  turning 

round, 

But  though  'tis  so  long,  it  is  not  very  wide. 
For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can  ride ; 
And  e'en  then,  'tis  a  chance  but  they  get  in  a 

pother. 
And  jostle  and  cross  and  run  foul  of  each  other. 

Oft  Poverty  meets  them  with  mendicant  looks ; 
And   Care    pushes    by  them,   o'erladen    with 

crooks : 
And  Strife's  grazing  wheels  try  between  them 

to  pass  ; 
And  Stubbornness  blocks  up  the  way  on  an  ass. 

Then  the  banks  are  so  high,  to  the  left  hand  and 

right. 
That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around  them 

from  sight ; 
And  hence  you'll  allow,  'tis  an  inference  plain, 
That  marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  lane. 

But  thinks  I,  too,  these  banks,  within  which  we 
are  pent. 

With  bud,  blossom,  and  berry  are  richly  be- 
sprent ; 

And  the  conjugal  fence  which  forbids  us  to 
roam. 

Looks  lovely,  when  decked  with  the  comforts 
of  home. 

In  the  rock's  gloomy  crevice,  the  bright  holly 

grows ; 
The  ivy  waves  fresh  o'er  the  withering  rose  ; 
And  the  evergreen  love  of  a  virtuous  wife. 
Soothes  the  roughness  of  care,  cheers  the  winter 

of  life. 

Then  long  be  the  journey  and  narrow  the  way ; 

I'll  rejoice  that  I've  seldom  a  turnpike  to  pay ; 

And  whate'er  others  say,  be  the  last  to  com- 
plain. 

Though  marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire 
lane. 

Kev.  John  Marriott. 


THE  POOL  AND  THE  BROOK. 

How  silently  it-slumbereth, 
The  deep  and  lonely  pool. 

Without  a  ripple  on  its  face 
To  make  its  shadows  cool ; 


While  from  it  trills  a  noisy  brook. 
With  wavelets  sparkling  bright, 

Whose  shallow  waters  Avaste  and  dry 
When  summer's  at  its  height. 

The  one,  like  great  emotion,  deep 

Within  the  silent  heart; 
The  other,  trifling  feelings,  which 

Dry  up  as  they  depart. 


■Chambers's  Journal. 


C.  E. 


EVENING. 


One  star  is  trembling  into  sight. 
And  soft  as  sleep  the  darkness  falls, 
The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  calls, 

The  bat  begins  his  wayward  flight. 

Streams,  murmuring  in  the  ear  of  Night, 
Witiiin  the  woody  hollows  wind. 
Whose  dusky  boughs  are  intertwined 

Above  their  music  and  their  light. 

The  woodland  range  is  dimly  blue. 
With  smoke,  that  creeps  from  cots  unseen 
And  briery  hedge  and  meadow  green 

Put  on  their  white  night-robe  of  dew. 

And  every  sound  that  breaks  the  calm 

Is  like  a  lullaby  to  rest ; 

All  is  at  peace — except  the  breast 
That  needs  the  most  its  soothing  balm. 
— Chambers's  Journal.  W.  M. 


"AT    EVENING  TIME  IT  SHALL   BE 
LIGHT." 


BY 


C.  F. 


Our  nation's  sun  was  clouded  o'er, 

When  erst  he  rose  at  morn  ; 
But  soon  those  beams  were  hid  no  moro, 

Afar  the  clouds  were  borne. 
We  for  awhile  enjoyed  his  rays 

In  all  their  noon-tide  power. 
Now  once  again  is  hid  that  blaze. 

In  this  our  darkest  hour. 
But  freedom's  sky  shall  yet  be  bright, 
"  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 

The  sun  of  Liberty  shall  ne'er 

In  clouds  and  darkness  set ; 
Her  sons  are  brave — they  know  no  fear — 

And  God  is  with  us  yet. 
We  know,  whatever  may  betide, 

Be  it  for  good  or  ill, 
It  is  in  mercy  he  doth  chide — 

His  arm  is  powerful  still. 
Then  strike  !  for  God  and  for  the  Right, 
"  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 
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THE    WOMAN    I    LOVED, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  morning  Mannering  and  I  set 
off  directly  after  breakfast.  Lascelles  made 
an  effort  to  join  us,  but  we  told  him  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  we  felt  that  with  a 
house  full  of  young  ladies,  it  was  very  self- 
ish to  occupy  with  sordid  political  cares  the 
"  likeliest  man  among  us." 

I  do  not  think  he  was  much  disappointed. 
He  wished  to  keep  honestly  to  his  bargain 
to  work  for  the  future  member,  but  was  not 
sorry  to  be  off  duty  sometimes.  As  we  gal- 
loped along,  we  saw,  to  our  astonishment, 
Maynard,  his  wife,  and  Fanny,  riding  in  the 
same  direction.  Mannering  immediately  put 
his  horse  beside  Fanny's,  and  I  joined  May- 
nard and  his  wife. 

"After  I  wrote  to  you,"  said  Maynard,  "  I 
found  we  were  all  in  the  humor  to  ride 
towards  the  Combe  this  morning  ;  and,  not 
knowing  whether  my  proposition  to  you 
would  suit  your  other  engagements,  I  re- 
solved to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  Our 
combined  forces  will  be  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion." 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  May- 
nard. He  talked  to  me  of  Italy,  of  Austria, 
of  Paris,  and  I  found  him  a  man  of  great 
general  information  and  of  artistic  as  well  as 
scholarly  tastes.  Nora  never  looked  so  well 
as  on  horseback,  and  was  less  reserved  with 
me  than  usual.  I  heard  Fanny  behind  us 
laughing  at  some  of  Mannering's  sallies,  and 
we  all  were  in  the  mood  for  mirth  and  en- 
joyment, at  least  ostensibly. 

I  was  resolved  that  none  should  guess 
what  I  felt  on  some  subjects.  Besides,  I 
grasped  at  this  new  toy,  this  fresh  ambition, 
with  something  of  the  feverish  tenacity  of  a 
drowning  man  grasping  at  some  straw  for  bare 
life.  When  we  entered  the  farmhouse  which 
was  our  destination,  I  recognized,  to  my  sur- 
prise, in  the  wife  of  the  farmer,  an  old  house- 
keeper of  my  mother's.  She  was  at  Spey- 
nings  when  I  left  it  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  had 
nursed  my  mother  in  her  last  illness.  Her 
face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  recog- 
nized Fanny  and  Nora,  and  they  all  disap- 
peared together  while  we  went  to  the  kitchen. 

The  farmer  was  a  surly  kind  of  man.  He 
was  disposed  to  be  disputatious,  too  j  one 
of  those  men  who  had  a  fuddled  kind  of  no- 
tion over  his  pipes  and  beer,  that  but  for  the 
watchfulness  of  such  as  he,  England  would 
be   the  prey  of  a  "  bloated   aristocracy." 


But  like  many  others  of  his  type,  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  all  his  opinions  had  been 
originated  by  his  wife,  and  were  held  in  def- 
erence to  her.  "  My  good  dame "  was 
quoted  perpetually,  and  with  the  respect  due 
to  an  oracle. 

We  should  have  found  it  difficult,  I  sus- 
pect, to  do  much  with  him,  as  all  his  pro- 
fessions of  faith  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  ours,  when  his  wife  and  the  two  ladies  re- 
turned. 

She  had  evidently  been  far  more  easy  to 
influence,  or  had  been  better  managed,  for 
she  walked  straight  up  to  her  husband,  and 
(by  a  series  of  nudges,  and  whispers,  and 
contradictions,  flatly  interrupting  him  when 
he  attempted  an  expostulation ;  and,  twist- 
ing his  words  till  he  remained  open-mouthed 
at  their  new  meanings)  completely  upset  his 
whole  line  of  argument,  and  made  him  be- 
lieve he  was  pledged  to  ours.  It  was  very 
curious  to  look  at  them.  This  small,  spare, 
peaky  woman,  whom  he  could  have  crushed 
between  finger  and  thumb,  evidently  ruled 
most  mercilessly  the  great,  brawny  dema- 
gogue. I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  his 
confused  notions — these  sudden  whirls  of 
change  must  have  kept  up  a  chronic  state  of 
up-side-down  in  his  brain. 

When  we  left,  I  went  up  to  her  and  asked 
her  how  she  was,  and  told  her  I  had  recog- 
nized her.  She  instantly  became  radiant, 
and  dropped  a  low  curtesy.  I  asked  her 
why  she  never  came  to  see  the  old  place  ? 

She  looked  rather  primly  at  Fanny. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  come," 
I  added,  "  you  and  Speynings  ought  not  to 
be  such  strangers." 

She  looked  puzzled,  and  muttered  some- 
thing I  did  not  hear. 

When  in  the  saddle  again,  we  divided  as 
we  had  done  before,  only  that  Nora,  after 
a  time,  cantered  on  with  Mannering  and 
Fanny. 

Maynard  and  I  dropped  behind,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  our  calls  on  other  voters,  we 
went  on  with  a  discussion  we  had  commenced, 
and  a  theory  he  was  expounding  about  the 
allegory  contained  in  the  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Love  of  Titian. 

I  was  much  interested,  for,  to  say  truth, 
speculations  of  this  kind  were  much  more 
congenial  to  me  than  the  business  I  was  at 
present  engaged  in.  Maynard  was  pleased, 
as  we  all  are,  when  we  get  on  a  hobby  and 
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have  met  with  sympathy.  We  were  so  ab- 
sorbed that  we  did  not  notice  the  gathering 
clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  large  drops  which 
fell,  and  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder 
roused  us  as  from  a  dream. 

We  were  now  all  gathered  together,  our 
horses'  heads  side  by  side,  as  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament people  always  do,  and  then  we 
hastened  on,  purposing  to  leave  the  May- 
nards  at  the  rectory,  and  to  proceed  our- 
selves. 

By  the  time,  however,  we  did  arrive  at  the 
rectory,  the  rain  was  falling  in  such  torrents 
that  the  hospitable  Maynards  would  not  hear 
of  our  going  further.  We  must  wait  till  the 
storm  was  over. 

Meanwhile  we  must  dine  with  him.  He 
seemed  so  bent  upon  it,  that,  after  some  lit- 
tle hesitation,  we  consented. 

We  caught  that  amphibious  animal,  the 
postman,  who  fortunately  left  the  letters  at 
the  rectory  before  he  went  on  to  the  Hall,  and 
sent  a  message  by  him  that  we  were  de- 
tained, and  that  they  must  not  wait  for  us 
for  dinner. 

We  dried  ourselves  as  best  we  might,  and 
while  Mannering  went  to  the  dressing-room 
to  array  himself  in  some  of  Maynard's  gar- 
ments, the  rector  and  I  continued  our  con- 
versation in  his  study. 

I  took  an  opportunity,  however,  of  giving 
him  the  little  packet  for  Fanny,  and  asked 
him  to  give  it  her,  and  tell  her  what  it 
was.  We  were  interrupted  just  as  he  seemed 
about  asking  me  some  question,  relative,  I 
thought,  to  Fanny's  estrangement  from  her 
dearest  friend's  son,  and  I  was  too  glad  to 
escape  giving  him  an  answer. 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  but  listened 
for  a  moment  to  hear  if  Mannering  was 
there.  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  enter,  if  Fanny 
and  Nora  were  alone,  when,  with  the  prover- 
bial good  luck  of  listeners,  I  caught  the  fol- 
lowing words  spoken  by  Fanny.  Her  raised 
voice  was  the  sign  of  emotion. 

"  It  is  quite  from  a  different  cause,  Nora, 
I  assure  you  ;  nothing  can  alter  the  dislike 
and  contempt  I  feel  for  him ;  but  I  helped 
him  for  his  mother's  sake." 

"  Here,  Spencer,"  called  out  Mannering, 
''come  here,  and  try  and  make  yourself 
presentable.  I  am  rather  proud  of  my  suc- 
cess." 

We  did  not  meet  till  dinner,  and  then  I 
saw  that  Maynard  must  have  given   the 


packet  to  Fanny,  for  her  eyes  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  crying,  and  her  face  had  lost  the 
set  and  resolute  look  it  usually  wore  when  I 
was  present.  Once  during  dinner,  Manner- 
ing said, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Spencer,  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  take  so  kindly  to  these  elec- 
tioneering struggles.  I  never  thought  it 
was  in  you,  with  your  half-foreign  education 
and  long  residence  abroad.  What  pleasure 
it  would  have  given  my  dear  friend,  your 
mother,  could  she  have  lived  to  see  her  son 
the  member  for  G .  She  had  the  clear- 
est brains,  and  the  strongest  wish  to  use 
brains,  time,  influence,  heart,  for  others,  of 
any  woman,  or  man,  I  may  add,  that  I  ever 
knew." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mannering's  speech 
was  long.  Involuntarily  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  met  those  of  Fanny,  who  sat  opposite  to 
me.  She  blushed  painfully.  I  felt  I  turned 
Hvid. 

After  dinner  there  was  music.  Maynard 
was  obliged  to  leave  us.  Nora  and  Fanny 
played  and  sang  to  Mannering,  who  said  ho 
wanted  to  get  the  Lascellian  music  out  of 
his  head.  They  asked  him  what  he  meant, 
but  he  refused  to  gratify  them,  and  only  said 
that  it  was  distasteful  to  him. 

I  leant  my  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
stood  in  deep,  sad  thought.  How  every- 
where I  turned  I  evoked  some  memory,  or 
recalled  some  association  which  was  painful. 
By  this  deep,  deep  pain,  which  every  mo- 
ment was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  my 
heart,  was  I  paying  all  those  long  arrears  of 
heartless  indifference  and  of  selfish  neglect. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  those  words  of  Man- 
nering's blighted  all  the  desire  that  I  had  for 
success  in  this  new  object  of  effort. 

While  I  thus  stood  quite  absorbed  and 
deaf  to  what  was  going  on  around  me,  Fanny 
came  to  me.  Her  sister  was  singing  to 
Mannering,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with 
her  voice,  and  she  had  left  them. 

"  I  come  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness," 
she  said. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  your  thanks." 

"  For  this  remembrance  of  my  dearest." 

She  stopped,  and  I  saw  the  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"It's  no  act  of  mine — she  had  written 
your  name  on  it — " 

"  Was  it  not  with  the  others — " 

"  No.    I  found  it  iu  a  desk  which  I  had 
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not  yet  opened.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  she 
had  destined  it  where  I  myself  should  have 
wished,  but  not  dared  to  offer  it." 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  so  identified  with  her 
(you  know  she  always  wore  it)  that  it  is  very 
dear  and  precious  to  me." 

"  And  no  one  ought  or  should  have  had  it 
but  you,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  who 
80  loved  her." 

Fanny  looked  at  me  with  something  of  a 
puzzled,  inquiring  air.  There  are  tones 
which  betray  so  much  more  than  the  words. 
Did  mine  betray  some  of  my  unavailing  re- 
pentance ? 

I  controlled  myself,  however  ;  and  as  she 
was  turning  away  said  to  her, 

"  When  I  first  returned  from  abroad,  May- 
nard  told  me  of  certain  charities  which  she 
had  wished  to  initiate.  At  the  time  I. neg- 
lected them,  but  now,  if  it  were  possible,  I 
should  like  to  fulfil  those  wishes  of  hers. 
Not  to  make  myself  popular,  Miss  Egerton," 
I  said,  for  there  was  something  in  the  half- 
surprise,  half-doubt  of  her  look,  which  stung 
me,  *'  I  could  not  attend  to  them  till  after 
the  election  has  been  decided ;  but  then — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  :  again  let  me  thank 
you  for  this  unexpected  kindness." 

"  Again :  why  should  it  be  unexpected, 
Miss  Egerton  ;  could  I  have  possibly  done 
otherwise  ?  " 

"  The  brilliants  are  so  valuable  ;  and,  in- 
deed, at  first  I  thought  they  had,  formed 
part  of  the  set  which  I  sent ;  I  thought  you 
would  not  have  separated  them." 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  for  you  to  think 
so,"  I  answered,  weariedly,  for  I  was  thor- 
oughly humbled  and  dispirited  ;  "  one  is  too 
apt  to  forget  how  low  a  place  one  holds  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons,  and  still  more 
that  we  ourselves  only  are  to  blame  for  it." 

Fanny  looked  at  me  with  something  of 
the  steadfast  intentness  which  had  so  often 
struck  me  in  my  mother's  looks.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  she  had  acquired  a  resem- 
blance to  her.  She  turned  from  me  and  re- 
joined her  friend,  and  I  did  not  speak  to  her 
again. 

We  left  about  ten  o'clock,  but  on  reach- 
ing Speynings  I  left  Mannering  to  find  his 
way  to  the  drawing-room  alone,  and  turned 
into  the  library. 

I  was  ashamed  of  the  momentary  impulse 
which  had  exposed  me  to  unnecessary  hu- 
miliation.   I  was  indignant  also  at  the  weak- 


ness, for  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  base 
desire  of  ingratiating  myself  with  one  who 
despised  me,  mingled  with  an  honest  wish 
to  carry  out  the  too-long  neglected  inten- 
tions of  my  mother. 

"  Let  her  despise  me,"  I  thought ;  "  she 
cannot  equal  my  own  contempt  for  myself." 

How  I  now  longed  for  defeat  in  this  pres- 
ent ambition  of  mine,  which  had  been  de- 
spoiled by  Mannering's  words  of  all  its  gilded 
promise.  I  had  sought  this  escape  from  dis- 
appointment and  satiety  ;  and  it  was  a  mis- 
erable thought  that,  if  successful,  I  should 
be  congratulated  on  all  sides  as  doing  what 
had  been  most  desired  by  one  whose  wishes 
during  her  life  had  never  been  studied  by 
me.  There  are  moments  in  life  when  a  large 
and  complete  misfortune  would  be  welcome ; 
it  would  square  the  external  circumstances 
with  the  utter  despair  of  the  inner  being. 

"  My  dear  Hubert,"  said  Marian,  as  she 
entered,  "what  are  you  doing  here  by  your- 
self? Mr.  Mannering  has  been  giving  us 
the  most  glorious  accounts  of  your  day  ;  but 
I  must  say,  looking  at  you,  that  you  do  not 
bear  him  out — you  look  bored  to  the  last 
extent.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  am  tired — but  I  was  coming  up." 

"You  need  not,  for  they  are  almost  all 
gone  to  bed  ;  I  came  down  only  to  see  you." 

"  Who  are  left  ?  " 

"  Only  one  or  two — " 

"  Lord  Lascelles  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — why  ?  Did  you  want  to  speak 
to  him  ?  " 

«  No." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  our  eyes  met.  I 
turned  away  mine  first.  In  hers  was  some- 
thing of  that  stern,  dominant,  overbearing 
expression,  with  which  it  is  said  a  sane  per- 
son can  control  an  insane  one,  or  a  human 
being  master  an  animal.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment— but  it  was  there. 

"Good-night,  then  ;  don't  sit  up  all  night." 

And  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her  soft  satin 
dress  along  the  passages.  She  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  seemed  that  my  evil  wishes  had  called 
down  their  own  accomplishment,  for  the  next 
day  news  was  brought  us  that  a  neighboring 
gentleman,  representing  the  same  opinions 
as  my  own,  was  going  to  offer  himself  to  the 
electors.    My  friends  held  a  meeting,  and, 
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much  to  their  mortification,  I  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly declared  that  I  would  not  divide  the 
votes  on  our  side,  and  that  I  would  not  be 
put  in  nomination. 

Mannering  held  up  his  hands  at  such 
Quixotic  generosity,  others  were  almost 
angry,  but  I  was  firm.  I  was  accused  of 
idleness,  of  caprice  ;  Lascelles  was  especially 
indignant,  and  my  wife  seemed  much  disap- 
pointed, but  I  was  not  to  be  moved. 

I  saw  that  Marian  watched  me  closely  at 
this  time.  She  scrutinized  my  words,  and 
tried  to  read  my  looks.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand me.  Whatever  she  might  say,  she 
felt  secure  of  her  power  over  me  ;  she  would 
not  have  believed  that  it  was  over,  had  any 
one  insinuated  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  was 
evidently  changed.  She  redoubled  her  airy 
fascinations,  and  all  but  two  persons  would 
have  considered  her  a  model  of  a  devoted 
and  loving  wife.  These  two  persons  were 
Lascelles  and  myself.  Lascelles  considered 
her  as  an  angelic,  mismatched  being,  who 
strove  to  do  her  duty  to  an  unsympathizing, 
capricious  brute  of  a  husband  who  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  her,  and  who  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  exquisite  refinement  and  poetry 
of  her  nature,  and  who  could  not  therefore 
be  loved  by  her  ;  and  I — I  read  her  as  one 
reads  a  book,  and  no  mere  lip-service  would 
avail  with  me.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  she 
thought  she  had  detected  jealousy,  and  she 
was  rejoiced.  That  could  be  controlled  to 
her  own  purposes.  Most  of  our  friends  had 
now  left,  and  at  last  Lascelles  found  he  had 
no  excuse  to  linger,  and  took  his  departure. 
Mannering  (who  was  to  stay  till  the  next 
day),  Marian,  and  I,  stood  in  the  porch  to 
see  the  last  of  the  last  detachment  of  our 
guests.     Among  these  was  Lascelles. 

"So  ends  our  pleasant  time,"  said  Ma- 
rian, with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  we  have  had  a  delightful  visit,"  said 
Mannering ;  "  what  a  pity  it  is  over  !  But 
Spencer  owes  himself  to  the  county,  and  the 
next  time  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
through  our  fingers." 

"  Yes,  most  wives,  I  believe,  feel,  or  afiect 
to  feel,  a  kind  of  jealousy  of  their  husband's 
parliamentary  duties  ;  but  I  think  Hubert 
would  make  a  good  member.  He  has  both 
energy  and  persistence  when  roused,  and  he 


wants  rousmg- 


"  He  looks  rather  relieved,  however,  now, 
whether  at  being  left  at  last  alone  with  you, 


Mrs.  Spencer,  or  at  the  absence  of  some  of 
us,  I  cannot  define.  You  really  seemed  glad 
to  shake  hands  with  that  handsome  fellow 
Lascelles,  Spencer  ;  wasn't  it  a  fact  now  ?  " 

"  Very  glad,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  Lascelles  here  again. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Hubert,  that  you  did  not 
like  a  person  who  was  devoted  to  you  as 
Lord  Lascelles  was  ?  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
Mannering :  could  any  one  have  worked 
harder  than  Lord  Lascelles  in  Hubert's 
cause  ? — how  very  ungrateful  men  are — " 

"  To  each  other  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  so  ; 
but  between  ourselves,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Hu- 
bert did  not  like  the  Lascellian  muse,  or 
music." 

We  all  laughed,  but  I  detected  Marian's 
eyes  exploring  ray  face  with  keen  and  in- 
quiring scrutiny.  The  next  day  we  were  left 
alone. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  says,  "  Murder 
will  out,"  that  stones  will  not  hide,  the 
heavens  will  not  cover  it,  the  reeds  will 
speak,  the  walls  will  whisper  it,  but  even 
truer  is  it  of  love.  We  cannot  conceal  its 
life,  we  must  betray  its  death.  And  yet  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  endeavored  to  appear 
the  same.  Never  since  I  had  been  married 
had  I  so  sincerely  tried  to  make  Marian 
happy.  No,  it  should  not  be  my  fault  if  she 
were  not  so.  I  did  not  dare  to  be  capri- 
cious, self-absorbed,  negligent ;  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  tried  to  rule  myself.  The 
ice  was  cracking  so  fast  under  my  feet  that 
one  unguarded  movement  would  plunge  me 
into  the  depths  below.  I  must  needs  be 
wary.  I  had  never  striven  so  hard  in  all 
outward  acts  to  follow  the  old  precept,  "  pre- 
ferring another  to  one's  self,"  and  my  suc- 
cess was — null. 

Marian  saw  through  it,  and  tried  me  hard. 
I  could  be  gentle,  attentive,  kind  ;  but  how 
impossible  to  simulate  the  feeling  which  had 
once  been  the  motive  power  of  my  being  I 
cannot  describe.  A  garden  which  had  once 
been  a  paradise  of  choice  and  fragrant  flow- 
ers, transformed  by  some  elemental  con- 
vulsion into  a  yawning  chasm,  was  not  more 
difierent  from  the  state  of  my  heart  then  and 
now.  And  she  ? — how  inexplicable  are 
women  !  I  was  convinced  that  she  did  not 
love  me,  that  she  could  not  love  any  one  ; 
that  her  whole  nature  had  been  unnaturally 
forced  in  one  direction  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment and  impoverishment  of  all  others ;  that 
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that  insatiable  love  of  pleasing  which  of  all 
passions  leaves  most  sterile  the  moral  nature 
had  been  like  a  leprosy  eating  into  her  very 
soul,  and  yet  how  clearly  I  saw  that  she  was 
striving  to  regain  her  power  over  me — but 
from  what  motive  I  could  not  define.  She 
made  use  of  her  beauty,  more  dazzling  in 
some  respects  at  this  period  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  as  men  use  a  falchion  to  cut  down  an 
enemy ;  she  tried  to  rouse  that  she  might 
sway  those  base  instincts  in  me  which  had 
always  been  so  submissive  to  her ;  she  was 
Protean  in  the  changes  she  assumed ;  ten- 
der, sportive,  impulsive,  gay,  melancholy  by 
turns,  and  wore  her  softest  semblance  to 
soothe,  or  her  most  piquante  grace  to  excite, 
the  passion,  which  she  hoped  yet  existed, 
however  palsied  and  wounded  it  had  been. 
She  must  have  had  a  deep  reliance  on  my 
weakness.  There  were  times,  I  confess, 
when  a  sort  of  diseased  simulacrum  of  for- 
mer unholy  fires,  a  galvanic  appearance  of 
vitality  in  the  seared  corpse  of  what  had 
once  been  passion  would  be  awakened  ;  but 
there  were  moments  of  revulsion  when  my 
whole  man  rose  against  her  fascinations  and 
revolted  from  her  charms,  and  I  hated  her. 
I  acknowledged  to  myself  it  was  hatred. 
But  these  were  only  intervals ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  I  was  internally  in  a  state 
of  stagnant  apathy,  while  externally  I  tried 
to  do  my  best,  so  to  indulge  her  wishes  and 
yield  to  her  desires,  that  she  should  not  have 
reason  to  complain  of  me,  or  to  give  herself 
the  excuse  of  an  unhappy  home  or  an  un- 
complying husband  to  act  the  part  of  victim 
or  martyr. 

These  were  certainly  the  ghastliest  and 
dreariest  days  of  my  life.  Not  a  friendly 
star  beamed  upon  me  from  any  quarter. 
There  was  a  mute  duel  a  Voutrance  between 
my  wife  and  myself,  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  peace  or  of  victory.  I  held  no  divining 
rod  by  which  I  could  have  discovered  the 
life-springs  of  Marian's  nature.  Mine  was 
not  love,  it  was  passion,  and  passion  has  no 
power  to  exalt  or  redeem. 

Lascelles'  name  had  never  been  mentioned 
between  us  since  the  day  he  left.  Marian 
might  have  thought  he  had  dropt  out  of  my 
remembrance,  but  for  one  fact.  I  knew  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  sometimes 
received  invitations  from  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  staying,  but  these  I  invariably 
declined. 


Marian  never  remonstrated,  or  noticed 
these  refusals.  She  bided  her  time,  and  knew 
her  man.  He  was  subjugated  thoroughly, 
and  given  but  an  opportunity,  and  he  would 
be  at  her  feet  again.  Her  tactics  at  this 
time  inclined  her  rather  to  resume  the  influ- 
ence she  felt  she  had  lost  over  me.  It  mor- 
tified her,  I  know,  to  the  quick  to  feel  how 
completely  she  had  lost,  not,  I  dare  swear, 
my  afiection,  but  that  mystic  and  sensuous 
passion  which  had  once  made  my  whole  be- 
ing vibrate  at  her  touch,  her  look,  the  turn 
of  her  head.  Her  mirror  must  have  told  her 
she  had  never  been  more  lovely  in  certain 
respects  than  now  ;  but  she  felt  that  the  hind 
or  the  ploughboy  who  turned  to  stare  at  her 
when  they  met  her  appreciated  her  more  than 
I  did.  Except  in  the  courtesies  to  which  I 
was  scrupulous  to  adhere,  she  had  lost  the 
very  prestige  of  her  sex. 

If  she  was  mortified  I  was  wretched.  I  had 
compassed  my  desires  and  this  was  the  end. 
But  I  must  bear  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  schooling  I  now  underwent  was 
of  use  to  me :  it  was  a  bitter  but  bracing 
tonic. 

I  never  refused  a  wish  of  hers,  and  she 
sometimes  seemed  to  defy  me,  so  wild  were 
her  caprices,  but  nothing  was  withheld  that 
could  be  obtained.  I  also  tried  to  interest 
her  in  some  of  my  own  pursuits.  Maynard 
often  came  to  us  now ;  Nora  more  seldom, 
for  she  never  appeared  to  advantage  in  her 
sister's  presence  ;  but  Maynard  was  pleased 
to  renew  our  art-discussions  ;  and  then  I  had 
followed  up  the  intentions  I  had  avowed  to 
Fanny,  and  had  worked  hard  to  institute  those 
charities,  and  develop  those  improvements 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  my  mother. 

Fanny  I  had  not  seen  again,  but  I  felt  that 
both  she  and  Nora  assisted  me  indirectly  in 
the  parish :  I  traced  their  work  everywhere, 
not  only  in  the  actual  schools  and  workhouses, 
but  in  the  change  with  which  I  was  every- 
where received  among  my  poorer  neighbors. 

Though  Marian  had  always  been  liberal- 
handed  and  good-natured,  the  shrewd  villa- 
gers had  long  taken  measure  of  her  moral 
stature,  and  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
village  chatterings  it  had  been  known  that 
"  Madam  Spencer,"  as  they  called  my  mother, 
had  not  wished  her  to  be  her  son's  wife.  That 
son,  too,  was  more  like  a  "  furriner  than  an 
Englishman,  and  had  never  lived  in  the  old 
place  till  he  could  not  help  himself."  I  would 
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match  a  real  country  cottager  for  pride  and 
reserve,  and  a  power  of  repelling,  with  any 
aristocrat  in  the  world,  and  I  had  never  felt 
the  least  at  home  with  any  one  of  them.  But 
now  the  case  was  different,  and  with  May- 
nard,  or  without  him,  I  was  welcome.  At 
first  Marian  accompanied  me  ;  but  when  she 
saw  I  attended  more  to  the  persons  I  went 
to  see  than  to  her,  that  it  was  the  actual  do- 
nations, and  not  the  grace  with  which  they 
were  offered  that  interested  me,  she  desisted, 
and  I  went  alone. 

At  last,  I  fancy,  she  not  only  became  bored 
with  this  kind  of  life,  but  began  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  future.  Life  to  Marian  was 
admiration,  homage,  adoration  ;  how  should 
she  exist  without  it  ?  And  what  was  worse 
to  know  that  it  was  hers  elsewhere,  but  that 
she  was  deprived  of  it  ?  Her  thoughts  must 
often  have  reverted  to  Lascelles  at  this  pe- 
riod. I  think  she  must  have  reflected  long, 
and  counted  the  cost  often  before  she  finally 
made  up  her  plan  to  break  through  our  armed 
peace.  I  observed  that  after  a  certain  period 
she  left  off  her  lively  sallies,  and  especially 
when  Maynard  was  present,  she  adopted  a 
spiritless,  languid  demeanor,  which  told  of 
failing  health  or  sinking  spirits.  At  first  I 
was  deceived,  and  offered  to  take  her  away 
for  change  of  air,  but  she  declined  it. 

At  last,  one  day,  after  Maynard  and  Nora 
also  had  dined  with  us,  and  she  and  Nora 
having  left  the  dining-room  early  had  had 
an  opportunity  for  a  long  conversation,  I 
observed  on  joining  them  that  Nora  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  much  vexed,  and  that 
Marian  bore  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  dis- 
covered a  secret.  When  they  were  gone  she 
called  to  me : 

"  Hubert,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment.  Why  does  Miss  Egerton  never 
accompany  Nora  here — ^to  her  old  home  ?  " 

I  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  she  asked  again, 
lifting  her  large  eyes  to  mine. 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  I  stammered  out. 

"  I  have  long  observed  an  estrangement 
between  you,  so  strange  and  unnatural  it 
seemed  to  me  'at  first,  when  I  remember  you 
were  like  brother  and  sister;  but  I  was 
so  happy  then  "  (she  sighed  faintly),  "  that 
I  was  perhaps  unmindful  of  others — but 
now  I  can  detect  a  good  deal  to  which  I  was 
then  bhnd." 

*'  Are  you  not  happy  now  ?  " 


**  Do  not  speak  of  me — I  want  your  an- 
swer." 

"  What  answer  can  I  give  ?  " 

"  Am  I  the  cause  ?  " 

I  was  silent. 

<«  Were  you  unfaithful  to  her  on  my  ac- 
count ?    Does  she  hate  me  because  she  loved 

Her  voice  was  like  music. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  asked  Nora  ;  but  as  usual  Nora  is  so 
childishly  violent — " 

"  Marian,  what  mischief  inspires  you  ?  " 

"  Poor  Miss  Egerton,"  said  Marian,  cross- 
ing her  feet  languidly  and  leaning  back, 
"  she  might  not  find  my  position  so  enviable 
after  all.  I  think  if  a  woman  has  been  dis- 
appointed, the  best  cure  for  her  would  be  to 
see,  by  some  magic,  into  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  has  caused  her  sorrow,  and  of  the 
woman  who  has  supplanted  her,  when  two 
years  of  their  married  life  are  over." 

"  I  am  sorry,  if  I  understand  you  rightly, 
as  regards  ourselves,  Marian  ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  how  entirely  false  is  your 
first  supposition.  There  is  nothing  Miss 
Egerton  would  consider  as  such  an  insult." 

My  voice  was  bitter  and  my  cheek  was 
flushed.  I  could  picture  to  myself  how  Fanny 
would  look  at  such  an  imputation.  The 
scorn,  the  indignation  in  her  eyes.  Marian 
looked  at  me  steadily. 

**  I  may  be  right  after  all ;  but,  however, 
it  is  no  use  to  discuss  the  point — the  evil  is 
not  to  be  remedied.  I  cannot  oblige  her  or 
any  one  else  by  doing  what  would  be  de 
rigueur,  in  a  French  novel,  sublimely  sacri- 
ficing myself,  a  la  Jacques, — it's  a  pity,  I 
confess." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  again  suddenly 
raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  absurdly  you 
speak,"  I  said,  trying  to  master  my  passion, 
"  you,  who  have  so  much  fine  intuition, 
would  cease  ;  but  remember  this,  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  insinuations,  and  I  forbid  you 
— yes,  I  forbid  you  to  repeat  them.  Believe 
me,  Marian,"  I  said,  with  a  desperate  revul- 
sion of  heart, "  if  yow  do  not  love  me,  no  one 
else  can  or  will — or  has." 

Her  lips  curled  as  in  scorn,  but  before  she 
had  time  to  speak  I  left  the  room. 

The  thought  that  Nora  should  repeat  to 
Fanny  what  Marian  had  said,  was  misery  to 
I  me.    It  was  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Fanny ; 
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I  could  have  laughed  at  the 
folly  of  such  an  idea,  it  did  not  the  less  grate 
on  me  that  it  would  surely  evoke  some  very 
marked  expression  of  dislike  from  Fanny. 
If  she  had  felt  the  least  inclined  to  soften 
her  opinion  of  me,  and  to  manifest  my 
mother's  forgiveness  by  her  own,  this  would 
harden  her  at  once. 

The  fruit  of  it  was  seen  by  Maynard's  con- 
stant refusal,  after  this  time,  to  come  to  us. 
I  often  met  him,  and  he  called  on  me,  but 
the  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  between  us 
was  nipped  in  all  its  hospitable  demonstra- 
tions. For  the  rest,  our  entire  agreement 
upon  matters  connected  with  Speynings,  and 
those  still  more  congenial  subjects  we  had  so 
often  discussed,  kept  up  our  friendship — for 
it  had  become  a  friendship.  I  think  he  saw 
I  was  a  very  unhappy  person,  and  as  far  as 
was  in  his  power  tried  to  support  and  con- 
sole me. 

But  I  was  to  drink  still  deeper  of  the  poi- 
son distilled  from  my  own  follies  and  errors. 

We  never  renewed  this  conversation  ;  but 
I  saw  that  it  was  Marian's  fixed  resolve  to 
appear  as  if  she  had  detected  me  in  some 
infidelity.  She  was  melancholy  and  silent 
when  we  were  together,  and  remained  alone 
as  much  as  possible.  She  drove  out  with 
Nina,  however,  every  day,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  wherever  she  went  she  must  have 
left  the  impression  of  being  an  unhappy  wife. 

One  tangible  accusation  can  be  proved 
false,  but  a  general  leaven  of  suspicion  is  in- 
vincible. So  very  beautiful  a  woman,  sur- 
rounded with  every  advantage  of  position 
and  fortune,  could  not  appear,  as  she  did,  a 
prey  to  the  most  profound  melancholy,  with- 
out exciting  attention,  and  that  the  secret 
canker  must  be  some  vice  in  the  husband 
was  the  inevitable  conclusion  at  which  per- 
sons arrived. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  till 
afterwards.  I  saw  that  she  refused  all  invi- 
tations, and  with  the  exception  of  drives  and 
morning  calls  rarely  left  the  house  but  when 
I  was  obliged,  as  I  sometimes  was,  to  go  to 
some  dinner-party  alone,  I  could  see  by  the 
inquu'ies  with  which  I  was  assailed  by  some 
of  the  ladies,  and  some  after-dinner  jests  of 
the  men,  that  I  was  not  very  highly  esteemed 
in  my  conjugal  character. 

All  weak  men  have  a  desire  to  fly  from 
present  difiiculties  by  change  of  place,  and  I 
often  longed  to  put  a  world  between  us  j  but 
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I  conquered  the  wish.     I  would  remain  at 
my  post.     I  had  involved  myself  in  many 


matters  of  business  which  required  my  per- 
sonal attention,  and  besides  my  clear  duty 
was  not  to  leave  Marian.  I  could  now  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  duty  and  obey  it,  quand 
mime. 

The  only  person  who,  I  think,  saw  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  Maynard.  A  single- 
minded  man  of  his  sort  could  not,  of  course, 
fathom  a  character  like  Marian's,  but  he  could 
see  I  was  tried  to  the  utmost  by  what  he 
thought  was  only  "  fine  lady  caprice,"  but 
which  was  not  the  less  trying  to  bear.  He 
saw  also  that  I  was  patient  and  anxious  to 
please — one  who  would  not  be  pleased. 

I  rarely  saw  the  ladies  when  I  went  to  see 
him  ;  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Spencer  was 
enough  to  send  them  out  of  the  room  if  they 
were  there.  Once,  however,  while  I  was  sit- 
ting there  Nora  came  in. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  do  not  let  me  disturb 
you,"  she  said.  "  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
she  added  with  almost  a  start ;  "are  you  not 
well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

Maynard  looked  at  me  through  his  glasses. 

"  Nonsense,  Spencer,  you  cannot  be  well 
with  such  a  face  as  that.  I  had  not  noticed 
it  before." 

Nora  certainly  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 
She  evidently  had  been  shocked  ;  and  I  felt 
for  the  first  time  what  a  haggard,  hopeless- 
looking  wretch  I  must  have  appeared. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  I  was  returning 
from  the  rectory,  I  met  Nora  and  Fanny. 
They  did  not  pass  me  as  usual  with  a  hasty 
word  and  salute,  but  relaxed  their  steps  as  I 
came  up  to  them. 

Fanny's  veil  had  been  thrown  back,  though 
she  drew  it  over  her  face  as  I  approached. 
Something  in  her  wistful  and  compassionate 
glance  sent  my  thoughts  back  to  a  very  dis- 
tant date.  I  remembered  the  day  when  I 
met  the  two  girls,  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  Marian  was  betrothed  to  Warburton. 

I  remembered  how  Fanny  had  then  put 
out  her  hand  as  if  she  would,  in  her  girlish 
afiection  and  kindness,  have  helped  me  to 
bear  the  blow  under  which  I  was  staggering. 

Then  and  now  !  Alas,  a  gulf  divided  me 
from  that  time,  and  yet,  by  the  strange  repe- 
tition of  almost  identical  circumstances  which 
one  so  often  finds  in  one's  fate,  I  stood  per- 
haps in  the  same  need  as  then  ;  but  now,  no 
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hand  would  or  could  be  held  out  to  me.  I 
had  placed  myself  where  I  was  hemmed  in 
by  sorrow,  yet  cut  off  from  sympathy. 

Both  men  and  women,  if  they  have  drawn 
a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  marriage,  must  bear 
the  penalty  alone.  Feebly  striking  out  the 
hands  for  aid  in  that  conflict  is  worse  than 
idle. 

These  thoughts  were  filling  my  mind  as  I 
paused  near  these  two. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  asked  Nora. 

"  Thank  you.  I  cannot  acknowledge  that 
I  have  been  ill." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,  when  you  look 
as  you  do.  And  Marian,  too,  seems  as  if  a 
change  of  air  would  do  her  good." 

'*  Have  you  seen  her  ?  "  I  asked  with  sur- 
prise, for  I  had  left  Marian  complaining  of 
cold,  in  her  dressing-room. 

Nora  turned  scarlet. 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  her — I  met  her— just  now, 
walking  with  Lord  Lascelles." 

I  felt  that  I  changed  color. 

*' We  are  late,"  interrupted  Fanny  j  "good- 
morning." 

But  though  they  hurried  on,  I  distin- 
guished through  Fanny's  veil  the  sad,  mourn- 
ful expression  which  I  had  noticed  before. 
On  reaching  home  I  heard  that  Marian  was 
still  out. 

She  returned,  however,  soon  afterwards, 
and  came  to  me  all  blooming  and  animated 
in  her  velvet  and  furs  with  Nina,  a  charming 
little  rosebud,  by  her  side. 

"  I  fancied  a  walk  would  dispel  my  fit  of 
the  blues,"  she  said,  "  after  you  left,  and  I 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  overtake  us, 
for  I  had  only  just  parted  from  Nora  when 
you  came  up  to  her.  I  saw  you  as  we  looked 
back." 

"  Nora  told  me  she  had  seen  you." 

She  looked  at  me  keenly  for  a  minute. 

"  By  the  by,  here  is  Lord  Lascelles'  card, 
I  find  he  has  been  here,  for  it  was  with  some 
others  and  these  letters  in  the  hall.  I  won- 
dered when  we  met  him  where  he  had  been, 
for  I  know  what  a  bete  noir  he  is  of  yours, 
and  thought  how  disagreeable  his  visit  would 
be  to  you.  He  had  just  joined  us  when  we 
met  Nora." 

What  perfectly  acted  smiling  indifference. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  do  not  like  him, 
and  I  shall  not  receive  him  if  he  repeats  his 
visit." 

"  I  differ  entirely  from  you,"  she  said,  with 


equal  coolness.  "  I  like  him — he  was  one 
of  my  friends  in  Vienna,  and  to  me  he  will 
always  be  welcome.  I  hate  never  been  ac- 
customed to  give  up  my  friends  to  satisfy 
the  caprice — or  jealousy — of  any  one." 

"  Jealousy ! " 

"  I  may  flatter  myself  in  using  that  word. 
Let  me  say  caprice,  then."  She  paused. 
"  You  know  I  never  quarrelled  with  any  one 
in  my  life,  therefore,  Hubert,  you  will  not 
surely  oblige  me  to  do  so  with  you." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  discussion,"  I 
said,  "  but  in  this  case  my  will  must  rule 
yours." 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  disliking  that 
poor  young  man,  except  that — " 

"  What ! " 

"  He  likes  me  with  that  friendly  and  cor- 
dial regard  which  our  old  acquaintance  and 
my  seniority  so  entirely  authorize." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  dangerous  lustre 
as  she  said  this. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Marian,"  I  said  ;  "  while  I 
am  master  of  this  house  Lascelles  does  not 
enter  it." 

"  Do  you  understand  hov/  ridiculous  you 
make  yourself." 

"  To  that  I  am  indifferent." 

"  Then  this  is  your  deliberate  conclu- 
sion ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well.  Come,  Nina,"  she  called  to 
the  child,  "  we  must  not  disturb  papa  any 
longer  ;  let  us  go  up-stairs." 

The  child  ran  in  from  the  terrace  where 
she  had  been  playing  during  our  colloquy,, 
and  I  was  left  alone. 

If  I  expected  that  Marian  would  show  any 
temper  after  this  dialogue  I  was  mistaken. 
She  was  languid,  melancholy,  indolent,,  but 
as  soft  and  gentle  as  usual. 

The  little  asperities  and  inequalities  which 
I  had  noticed  in  her  before  the  period  of  the 
election  had  passed  away.  I  suppose  the  fact 
was,  she  no  longer  felt  dull  j  she  had  plans 
to  develop  and  a  plot  to  arrange. 

I  seldom  saw  her  but  at  meals,,  and  then 
our  conversation  was  brief  and  reserved. 
Poor  little  Nina,  who  was  very  fond  of  her 
"  papa,"  as  she  had  called  me  from  the  first, 
would  sometimes  run  into  the  library  and 
climb  on  my  knee  and  try  to  make  me  smile, 
or  flit  about  the  room  opening  my  portfolios 
and  books  j  and  calling  out  her  childish  re- 
marks and  comments,  would  beguile  a  sad 
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and  solitary  hour,  till  her  bonne,  or  some- 
times Marian  herself,  would  call  her  from 
the  window  for  her  morning  walk  on  the 
terrace. 

It  was  a  miserable  time  ;  the  waning  year 
added  a  melancholy  of  its  own  to  my  own 
cheerless  existence.  It  was  one  of  those 
strange,  moist,  unhealthy,  warm  Novembers 
which  are  so  peculiarly  exhausting  and  yet 
irritating  to  the  nerves.  Everything  seemed 
surcharged  with  gloom.  Gloom  present  and 
gloom  expectant.  A  hushed  and  solemn 
awe  pervaded  Nature,  a  foreboding  of  evil 
from  the  elemental  conflict  of  winter,  and  a 
preparation  of  the  forces  which  were  to  be 
at  first  resistant  and  then  victorious.  Mean- 
while the  trees  were  stripped  and  black ;  the 
landscape  was  scarcely  discernable  through 
thin  sheets  of  white  mist ;  the  sky  was  heavy 
with  the  amassed  though  unshed  rain,  and 
the  warm  steaming  air  saturated  the  earth 
with  a  penetrating  and  heavy  vapor. 

I  went  on  my  usual  routine,  but  day  by 
day  I  felt  myself  sinking.  I  dreaded  illness, 
I  dreaded  fever,  I  dreaded  delirium,  which 
might  betray  my  utter  wretchedness.  It 
would  seem  to  many  weak  and  unmanly  to 
be  so  mentally  and  physically  unstrung  by 
what  may  appear  an  inadequate  cause.  I 
was  conscious  of  this,  and  struggled  with 
might  and  main  to  keep  my  footing,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  failure  with  me 
was  total,  and  deservedly  so.  I  had  more 
superstitious  and  feebler  fibres  in  my  nature 
than  belong  to  most  men,  and  the  justice 
and  fitness  of  sufi"ering  thus,  in  this  spot 
where  I  had  caused  so  much  sufi'ering,  gave 
me  pain — additional  to  the  actual  pain  itself 
— that  I  had  never  been  loved  by  Marian, 
and  that  I  loved  her  no  more. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  writing, 
Nina  came  in  as  usual,  and  after  a  little  talk 
with  her,  I  deposited  her  by  the  glass  door 
of  the  terrace  on  the  ground,  with  one  of  my 
old  sketch-books,  while  I  finished  some  let- 
ters. 

I  heard  her  chattering  very  volubly  to 
herself,  and  then  exclaim  with  delight  — 
"  Mamma !  mamma ! " 

I  turned  and  saw  her  looking  at  some 
drawing  in  the  book.  I  rose  in  surprise  to 
see  what  it  was,  when,  on  taking  the  book 
from  her  hand,  I  recognized  an  old  sketch 
I  had  made  at  Venice  of  Veronica.  I  stood 
with  my  back  to  the  window  still  looking  at 


it  with  a  rush  of  bitter  memories,  till  heard  I 
her  say  :  "  Look,  mamma  !  I  found  you  in 
papa's  book." 

Marian  had  come  to  fetch  her.  She  smiled, 
in  a  very  Sphynx-like  manner,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  book. 

"  It  isn't  your  mamma,"  I  said,  and  was 
closing  the  book,  but  she  persisted  and  took 
it  from  me. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  one  you  know — a  Venetian."  I  hes- 
itated. 

"  Say  no  more.  I  was  very  indiscreet.  A 
husband  can  take  his  wife's  life  and  examine 
it  through  and  through — backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  tear  up  a  leaf  here — cut  out  a  part 
there;  but  to  a  wife,  a  husband's  life  is 
sealed ;  she  must  be  ignorant  of  the  past — 
she  must  shut  her  eyes  to  the  present,  and 
she  must  not  dream  of  inquiring  into  the 
future.  I  am  learning  my  duty.  Come, 
Nina,  you  have  plagued  papa  quite  enough 
for  one  morning,  come." 

She  stepped  back  as  she  spoke,  and  as 
the  wan  November  sun  lit  her  face  there  was 
a  menace  in  her  eyes  which  made  her  for  a 
minute  the  image  of  Veronica  as  she  stood 
by  the  lagoon  on  that  last  fatal  evening. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  morning  I  (or  rather  Marian) 
received  a  letter  from  some  very  old  friends 
of  the  Comptons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  in- 
viting us  to  spend  Christmas  with  them.  I 
knew  I  could  not  leave  Spenyings  myself  at 
this  time,  but  Marian,  after  she  had  read  the 
letter,  passed  it  across  to  me,  and  said : 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse 
this,  is  there  ?  " 

"/  cannot  leave  Speynings  at  Christ- 
mas." 

"But  I  can,  I  suppose.  They  have  in- 
vited Harry  for  his  holidays,  and  I  think  the 
change  will  do  us  all  good.  Speynings 
seems  very  unhealthy  just  now." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  I  said,  wearily. 

"But  you — " 

"  I  must  join  you  later." 

I  knew  little  of  these  Talbots  personally, 
but  that  they  were  very  old  friends  of  hers. 
Their  house  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the 
neighboring  county.  A  baronial  mansion 
in  which  the  old  Christmas  traditions  were 
kept  up  in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Mar- 
ian had  not  seen  them  for  years,  and  it 
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seemed  for  a  moment  strange  that  they 
should  so  suddenly  have  remembered  her, 
but  it  was  only  a  fleeting  thought.  I  did 
not  pause  to  consider  the  why  or  wherefore, 
but  was  glad  of  any  break  which  would  in 
a  measure  modify  the  situation  in  which  we 
were. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  interval  was  occupied  by  Mar- 
ian in  making  the  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  her  visit. 

Maynard  informed  me  that  Nora  and 
Fanny  also  had  been  invited,  but  that  they 
did  not  intend  going  till  after  the  Christmas 
week.  I  felt  glad  to  hear  they  would  be 
there  so  soon  after  Marian,  though  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  explain  why  I  was 
glad. 

During  this  time  no  allusion  was  made  by 
either  of  us  to  any  subject  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  discussion  between  us. 

There  was  a  melancholy  stillness  as  in  a 
house  hushed  by  the  presence  of  a  corpse. 

Nina  flew  about  from  room  to  room  with 
most  fabulous  accounts  of  the  glories  of 
newly-arrived  dresses  ;  but  to  have  judged 
from  her  mother's  own  manner,  she  was  ful- 
filling an  unpleasant  but  unavoidable  duty. 

I  heard  her  tell  Maynard  that  she  was  not 
at  all  in  the  mood  to  pay  a  gay  visit ;  but 
that  the  autumn  had  been  so  unhealthy,  she 
was  glad  to  remove  Nina  from  Speynings, 
and  not  to  bring  Harry  to  it. 

"  One's  children  must  be  the  first  consid- 
eration always."  I  overheard  her  say  this. 
It  was  a  phrase  I  had  heard  before,  and  I 
smiled  bitterly  at  the  remembrance.  They 
went.  I  put  her  into  the  carriage,  carefully 
arranged  her  dress  and  cloaks,  and  went 
round  to  the  other  side  to  see  that  all  was 
as  it  should  be. 

"  Good-by,  Hubert." 

Her  eyes  rested  on  mine  for  a  moment. 
Her  glance  was  steady  and  searching,  and 
with  something  of  triumph  in  it—something 
of  farewell  was  mingled  with  it  also.  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  had  been  contest  between  us, 
she  looked  the  victor  as  she  leant  back, 
luxuriously  folded  up  in  her  warm  cloaks 
and  furs,  with  her  beautiful  face  slightly 
flushed,  from  some  emotion  I  could  not  de- 
fine, and  her  brilliant  smile  as  she  looked 
back  at  me  where  I  stood — a  pale,  grave 
man,  with  the  marks  of  disappointment  and 
wasting  sorrow  on  both  face  and  figure. 


I  confess  it  was  with  a  sense  of  defeat 
that  I  went  into  the  house  again.  I  had 
given  her  the  power  of  marring  my  life,  and 
what  was  I  in  hers  ?  I  could  prevent  her 
receiving  the  homage  of  a  fool,  but  was  she 
the  more  mine  for  that  prevention  ?  War- 
burton's  good  nature  had  saved  him  from 
actively  opposing  her,  and  he  had  received 
his  reward  in  her  apparent  deference  and 
docility  to  him.  She  was  quite  ready  to  de- 
ceive any  one  willing  to  be  deceived,  for  I 
knew  her  nature  was  antagonistic  to  all 
rough  and  rude  methods  ;  but  with  me  it 
was  impossible  to  act  so,  and  if  in  her  heart 
she  despised  me  the  less,  I  am  confident  that 
no  one  had  ever  excited  so  much  of  genuine 
dislike  in  her,  as  I  had  during  these  last 
months.  I  had  found  her  out,  I  had  resisted 
her,  and  I  was  not  to  be  subdued.  Such  were 
the  thoughts  with  which  I  sat  in  my  home. 
But  to  say  the  truth,  there  was  a  sense  of 
relief  also.  The  tension  caused  by  the  de- 
sire of  keeping  up  appearances  was  over.  I 
could  look  as  I  felt — a  thoroughly  miserable 
and  hopeless  man. 

I  avoided  the  Rectory  till  the  two  ladies 
had  departed ;  they  were  to  precede  May- 
nard by  a  few  days,  but  after  they  left  he 
and  I  were  much  together.  He  was  singu- 
larly kind  to  me.  On  one  subject  (Marian) 
my  lips  were  sealed,  but  on  all  others  we 
talked  openly.  He  probed  me  deeply,  and 
ascertained  I  think,  that  my  nature  was 
perverted,  but  not  utterly  bad.  Education, 
over-indulgence,  had  done  great  harm,  an 
evil  love  had  done  more  ;  but  cut  down  now 
to  the  very  roots,  as  all  was,  a  growth  of 
better  things  might  be  expected. 

CHAPTER  X. 

I  HAD  had  a  few  lines  from  Marian,  an- 
nouncing her  safe  arrival.  Very  cold  and 
very  brief  was  the  note  j  I  had  answered  it, 
and  that  was  all. 

One  evening  as  I  sat  with  Maynard,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Nora.  Devoted  hus- 
band as  he  was,  he  made  an  apology,  and 
opened  it  immediately. 

His  countenance  changed  a  little  as  he 
read  it,  and  I  saw  him  suddenly  put  it  down 
and  look  at  me. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing — have  you  heard  from  Mrs. 
Spencer  ?  " 
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"  Not  the  last  few  days — I  may  have  a 
letter  this  evening." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Talbots'  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  fetch  Marian  away — they  are 
not  friends  of  mine,  you  know." 

"  Nora  is  very  anxious  that  I  should  go 
there  to-morrow :  there  is  to  be  a  very 
crowded  ball.  Why  don't  you  come  with 
me  ?" 

His  voice  was  eager. 

"  Why  should  I  go  ?  Tell  me,  Maynard  ; 
what  is  it?  There  is  something  I  should 
know." 

*'  I  never  could  manage  anything  in  my 
life,"  said  Maynard,  bluntly  :  •'  you  had  bet- 
ter read  this." 

He  separated  the  first  sheet — containing, 
I  suppose,  some  wife-like  greetings — from 
the  others,  and  put  the  rest  into  my  hands, 
while  he  went  to  give  orders  for  his  depar- 
ture on  the  morrow. 

These  were  the  words  of  the  letter  :  — 

"  I  told  you  how  surprised  I  was  that  the 
Talbots  should  have  remembered  us  after  so 
many  years ;  but  I  discovered  accidentally 
that  Marian  had  written  to  them  some  weeks 
ago,  and  had  so  deplored  the  unheal thiness 
of  the  air  of  Speynings,  and  her  dislike  to 
bringing  Harry  into  it  from  Harrow,  that 
Mrs.  Talbot  considered  herself  bound  to  in- 
vite Harry,  and  then  arranged  to  have  the 
whole  party.  Mrs.  Talbot  considers  Harry 
Villiers  something  in  the  light  of  an  heir. 
She  told  me  all  this  as  we  were  walking  one 
day.  How  like  Marian  !  I  suppose  she  felt 
moped  at  Speynings.  No  one,  it  is  true, 
can  have  altered  so  much  in  health  and 
spirits  as  Mr.  Spencer  these  last  few  months. 
Marian  never  looked  better,  but  complains 
of  her  chest,  and  talks  of  going  to  Italy  for 
her  health  in  the  spring.  So  does  Lord 
Lascelles,  who  has  been  staying  here  a  long 
time.  The  Talbots  are  distant  relations  of 
his.  He  looks  at  Marian  as  if  she  were 
something  divine,  but  she  does  not  distin- 
guish him  in  any  way.  Fanny  says  Mr. 
Spencer  ought  to  be  here  (the  '  ought '  was 
dashed).  Marian  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  I 
never  can  get  on  with  her  somehow.  She 
treats  Fanny  in  a  most  strange  way,  as  if 
she  were  very  sorry  for  her,  or  as  if  she  felt 
she  had  injured  her.  I  do  not  understand 
it,  nor  does  Fan,  but  it  makes  her  savage. 
I  am  glad  for  her  sake  that  when  we  return 
she  must  fulfil  her  old  promise  of  spending 
six  months  with  her  uncle  in  Scotland. 
Marian  seems  trying  to  fasten  some  imputa- 
tion on  her.  Nobody  could  ever  explain 
Marian's  whims,  and  this  is  one  I  suppose  5 


but  I  confess  I  wish  Mr.  Spencer  were  here, 
for  there  are  many  disagreeable  things  said 
of  him,  as  if  he  neglected  her,  and  was  be- 
having very  ill." 

I  smiled  when  I  put  down  this  letter.  I 
understood  Marian — not  entirely  as  I  found 
afterwards,  but  better  than  poor  simple 
Nora.  It  was  requisite  that  I  should  go  for 
my  own  honor,  not  as  regarded  Lascelles, 
but  as  to  my  own  character  as  a  husband. 
I  could  also  save  Fanny  from  the  imputation 
which  I  saw  would  be  dexterously  fastened 
on  her  of  being  Marian's  rival. 

"  Do  not  mention  me,  Maynard,"  I  said, 
"  in  your  answer,  but  I  will  accompany  you. 
How  soon  can  we  get  there  ?  " 

"  We  shall  catch  the  five  p.m.  train,  and 
get  there  in  time  for  the  ball.  I  will  tele- 
graph that  I  am  coming.  But  I  cannot  get 
away  before  that." 

"  That  will  do." 

When  I  went  home  I  found  that  no  letters 
had  arrived  from  Marian  for  me.  I  was 
very  busy — I  will  not  answer  for  presenti- 
ments— but  I  got  through  a  quantity  of  let- 
ters, accounts,  arrangements,  as  if  I  had  had 
a  notion  that  it  would  be  long  before  I  did 
the  same  again.  It  was  three  in  the  morn- 
ing before  I  had  finished. 

Since  Marian  had  left  I  slept  in  a  little 
room  next  to  the  library,  but  this  evening, 
from  some  cause  I  could  not  have  explained, 
I  had  given  orders  that  I  would  sleep  up- 
stairs. As  I  went  up  the  broad  flight  which 
led  to  the  rooms  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
Marian,  I  stopped  to  look  out  at  one  of  the 
windows.  The  whole  earth  was  white  with 
snow.  It  was  ftilling  with  amazing  thick- 
ness and  rapidity.  There  are  few  things 
more  ghastly  of  the  kind  than  the  noiseless 
fall  of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  I  shivered 
as  I  dropped  the  curtain. 

In  passing  through  Marian's  dressing- 
room  and  boudoir,  I  noticed,  without  being 
scarcely  aware  of  it,  how  deserted  and  dis- 
mantled they  seemed. 

The  bedroom  also  had  a  bare  look,  and  I 
distinguished  that  some  little  miniatures  and 
ornaments  had  been  taken  down. 

I  was  strangely  excited  as  I  tried  to  sleep. 
"  Some  persons  are  particularly  afi'ected  by 
the  atmospheric  influence  of  a  night  like 
this,"  I  thought.  My  pulses  throbbed,  my 
temples  beat,  my  lips  were  parched, — some- 
thing of  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by 
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the  Indian  hemp  seemed  to  me  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  snow-charged  air  ;  feverish 
visions  assailed  me — not  dreams,  for  I  was 
awake,  and  yet  my  will  had  as  little  control 
as  in  sleep  ; — pitiable  recollections,  unde- 
scribable  yearnings,  voluptuous  memories,  a 
rush  of  bitter  recollections,  and  then  a  sud- 
den blank  horror.  When  I  rose  there  were 
drops  of  damp  on  my  brow,  as  after  an  ill- 
ness. 

W^hen  I  went  down-stairs  the  snow  had 
ceased  falling,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and 
bright  as  crystal.  A  hard  frost,  such  as  had 
not  been  remembered  in  the  country  for 
years,  had  frozen  earth  and  water  into  one 
glittering  white  surface. 

W^hen  I  informed  my  old  housekeeper  that 
I  was  going  to  Talbot  House  for  a  few  days, 
she  requested  me  to  make  certain  arrange- 
ments for  some  of  the  cottagers.  Such  an 
intensity  of  cold  was  what  they  were  totally 
unprepared  to  meet.     I  am  glad  I  did  so. 

In  the  morning  I  had  a  few  lines  from 
Maynard  to  say  that  he  would  try  to  start 
by  an  earlier  train,  for  the  roads  between  the 
station  and  Talbot  House  would  be  as  slip- 
pery as  glass,  and  we  should  be  hours,  and 
not  minutes,  doing  the  five  miles.  At  last 
I  had  made  all  my  arrangements,  sent  my 
luggage,  and  prepared  to  walk  to  meet  the 
train.  Just  as  I  was  going  the  postman 
brought  the  letters  ;  he  had  been  of  course 
detained  by  the  iron-bound  roads.  I  slipped 
mine  into  my  pocket.  There  were  none  that 
demanded  immediate  attention. 

When  I  reached  the  railroad  Maynard's 
servant  overtook  me  ;  he  could  not  leave  by 
that  train.  I  was  to  tell  Nora  not  to  be  anx- 
ious ;  if  he  were  delayed  he  would  telegraph, 
but  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  arriving  that 
night. 

I  was  so  busy  wondering  what  excuse  or 
explanation  I  should  give  of  my  sudden  ar- 
rival, that  the  time  passed  quickly. 

When  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  to  find  a  convey- 
ance. By  the  ofi'er  of  preposterous  pay- 
ment, I  found  a  man  willing  to  convey  my 
luggage  on  a  handbarrow,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  walk. 

I  did  so.  I  never  shall  forget  the  glory 
of  that  evening.  The  stars  were  as  large 
and  brilliant  as  in  Southern  latitudes.  The 
air  was  bright  with  the  cold.  "  Like  fire- 
flies tangled  in  a  silver  braid,"  the  branches 


of  the  trees  looked  glowing  and  luminous 
amid  the  frosty  brilliants  with  which  they 
were  sheathed. 

But  in  the  utter  absence  of  road  our 
progress  was  slow.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
when  we  reached  the  Hall.  Coming  on  foot 
in  this  manner,  my  arrival  was  entirely  un- 
noticed. The  quadrangle  was  one  blaze  of 
light.  The  ball  had  commenced.  I  would 
not  disturb  any  one,  but  asked  to  be  taken 
to  the  room  which  I  knew  was  prepared  for 
Maynard.  When  there,  I  determined  to 
wait  his  arrival,  and  drawing  my  chair  by 
the  fire  took  out  my  letters  to  read  by  way 
of  beguiling  the  time.  After  perusing  two 
or  three  of  little  importance,  I  took  up  one 
which  was  addressed  in  a  strange  hand. 

It  was  a  communication  from  a  lawyer. 
Its  purport  was  a  demand  of  legal  separa- 
tion, separate  maintenance,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the 
part  of  my  wife. 

A  few  lines  from  Marian  herself  were  en- 
closed.    They  ran  thus : — 

"  I  choose  this  method  of  communication 
that  you  may  know  my  resolve  is  not  to  be 
shaken. 

"  I  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  you 
these  last  few  months  which  would  render 
our  living  under  the  same  roof  impossible. 

"  My  English  or  my  Venetian  rival  may 
console  you. 

"  My  fixed  determination  is  to  go  to  Italy. 
I  require  a  warmer  climate  for  my  health. 
It  will  be  beneficial  also  to  Nina.  Harry 
will  join  us  after  he  has  left  school. 

"  I  do  not  reproach  or  blame  you.  Be 
just  to  me.  All  my  friends  know  that  my 
health  requires  this  change.  It  will  be  your 
own  fault  if,  by  any  idle  opposition,  you 
draw  down  on  us  a  scandalous  publicity.  I 
only  ask  you  to  forget  me  and  leave  me  free. 

"  Marian." 

I  read  this  letter  twice  over.  This,  then, 
was  her  plan.  Liberty,  self-indulgence,  lux- 
ury— without  a  hated  husband.  For  me,  I 
was  to  be  left  with  my  household  gods  show- 
ered around  me,  there  where  I  had  dese- 
crated the  altars  for  her. 

I  now  know,  or  think  I  have  reason  to 
know,  it  was  only  a  threat.  She  felt  sure 
that,  to  avoid  running  the  gauntlet  of  coun- 
try gossip,  I  would  be  willing  to  conciliate 
her.  She  trusted  that  there  was  still  suffi- 
cient softness  in  my  heart  towards  her  to 
make  me  dread  a  life-long  parting.  It  was 
a  bold  stroke :  but  she  had  well  calculated 
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its  chances.  If  successful  in  making  me 
anxious  to  avoid  a  separation,  she  could 
make  her  own  terms  ;  and  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  and  I  was  obdurate,  she  gained  free- 
dom, and  the  sympathy  which  a  beautiful 
woman  driven  from  her  home  by  the  infidel- 
ity of  her  husband  is  sure  to  excite  in  all 
right-thinking  persons. 

I  was  calm  ;  but  for  a  moment  everything 
swayed  around  me,  and  there  was  a  surging 
sound  in  my  ears  as  if  I  was  at  sea.  I  then 
rose,  and  taking  a  pencil,  wrote  a  few  lines 
on  the  back  of  the  note. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  since  I  arrived 
here.  It  is  by  a  chance  that  it  is  so,  but 
that  chance  may  be  life  or  death  to  both. 
Meet  me  in  the  conservatory  directly,  and 
after  we  have  spoken  face  to  face  for  five 
minutes,  if  you  persist  in  your  wish,  we  will 
part  forever." 

I  called  a  servant,  and  told  him  to  find 
Mrs.  Spencer,  and  give  her  that  note  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

I  did  not  wish  to  be  found  here  by  May- 
nard ;  I  therefore  left  the  room,  and  found 
my  way  along  a  passage  which  I  hoped 
might  lead  me  by  some  back-stairs  to  the 
conservatory.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  door ; 
I  opened  it.  It  led  into  a  gallery,  which  ran 
round  a  saloon,  or  smaller  hall,  raised  by  a 
few  stairs  from  the  large  entrance-hall.  The 
dancing  was  there.  I  looked  down  for  a 
moment.  It  was  a  whirl  of  festal  dresses, 
lights,  and  garlands.  The  musicians  were  in 
a  temporary  erection  almost  opposite  to  me, 
but  somewhat  lower. 

As  I  stood  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole 
gallery  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  that  the  dra- 
peries and  flags  which  had  been  arranged 
above  and  beneath  to  mask  the  beams  of 
the  stand  for  the  orchestra,  shone  as  if  fire 
had  been  behind  them.  There  was  a  hot 
vapor  which  rose  that  was  almost  stifling, 
and  a  red  glow  through  the  air  which  even 
the  blaze  of  lights  could  not  account  for  or 
explain. 

As  I  leaned  down  my  eyes  were  caught 
and  riveted  by  one  figure,  which  made  me 
forget  everything  else.  Marian  was  stand- 
ing a  little  behind  the  dancers,  listening  to 
Lascelles,  who  was  talking  earnestly  to  her. 

There  is  an  air  of  Weber's  which  I  never 
hear  without  its  reminding  me,  in  some 
strange  and  incongruous  manner,  of  Marian 


as  I  now  saw  her.  In  all  the  great  com- 
poser's music  there  is  beneath  the  melody 
and  beauty  an  undertone  of  something  mag- 
ical and  wild  which  almost  produces  a  dis- 
sonance ;  a  dissonance  not  in  the  harmony 
itself,  but  in  the  efiect  produced.  Marian's 
aspect  as  she  thus  stood,  with  diamonds 
glittering  on  her  hair,  breast,  and  arms,  her 
dress,  of  some  silver  tissue,  floating  like  a 
pale  flame  around  her,  and  the  inexplicable 
expression  of  her  face — half  triumph,  half 
melancholy — had  the  same  mysterious  and 
fatal  sweetness. 

I  turned  away,  and  tried  to  shut  out  the 
vision  from  brain  and  heart.  I  crossed  the 
hall,  and  at  last  entered  a  conservatory 
gorgeous  with  tropical  bloom,  and  radiant 
with  colored  lamps,  but  as  I  had  expected 
when  I  asked  Marian  to  join  me  there,  en- 
tirely deserted  and  untenanted.  I  stood 
there  for  awhile,  concealed  by  a  huge  stand 
of  broad-leaved  plants.  I  sought  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection,  but  my  senses  seemed 
spell-bound.  Neither  grief  nor  rage,  but  a 
sullen  and  stupid  indifierence  was  gaining 
possession  of  me.  There  was  also  a  cow- 
ard and  abject  feeling,  which  galled  me,  even 
at  the  moment  I  could  not  deny  to  myself 
that  I  felt  it.  Did  I  yet  cling  to  Marian's 
presence  ?  Did  the  idea  that  I  should  see 
her  never  more,  never  more  as  in  the  old 
time  beside  me,  sting  deeper  than  all  the 
foregone  alienation  and  severance  ?  Did  I 
yet  prize  the  goblet  though  the  wine  was 
all  spilt  ?         X 

As  I  thus  stood  two  ladies  passed  me. 

"  How  late  your  husband  is,"  said  one. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  will  come  I  know  if  he  can. 
You  must  remember  the  roads  are  in  a 
dreadful  state." 

"  Yes,  one  sheet  of  ice  is  round  the  house  j 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  for  miles  ;  every 
pond,  every  stream  is  frozen.  I  pity  any 
one  travelling  such  a  night,  Nora." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Spencer  will  come  with  him." 

Her  companion  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not 
reply. 

"  Shall  we  go  back,  Fanny?  " 

**  Wait  a  minute — the  ball-room  is  suflfo- 
cating." 

"  Yes  :  I  do  not  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  blocked  up  the  doors  at  one  end." 

"  They  could  not  put  the  stand  for  the 
band  anywhere  else ;  and  it  looks  very  well 
as  you  enter,  all  blazing  with  light  as  it  is 
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— the  music  seems  to  come  out  of  the 
light." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  something  peculiarly 
stifling  in  the  air." 

"Let  us  go  into  your  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  Nora.  I  feel  so  nervous  and  fool- 
ish to-night,  as  if  something  were  going  to 
happen.     I  wish  your  husband  would  come." 

"  Come  along,  then — we  will  be  quiet  for 
a  few  minutes." 

They  passed  on. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

How  long  I  remained  in  the  semi-stupor 
into  which  I  had  fallen  I  cannot  say.  Through 
the  chaos  into  which  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing were  rapidly  merging  I  could  hear  the 
music  of  the  ball  swelling  and  falling  in  the 
distance.  There  was  something  hideous  to 
me  in  the  sounds.  A  measureless  disgust 
at  life,  at  its  hollow  cheats,  its  sickening 
illusions,  was  sweeping  over  me  wave  upon 
wave,  and  to  hear  from  out  of  these  depths 
into  which  I  was  sinking  these  sounds  of 
festival  seemed  a  refinement  of  torture. 
Those  joyous  cadences  ringing  through  the 
air  with  a  fall  of  light  playful  notes,  or  ris- 
ing with  sudden  breaks  into  a  gush  of  more 
spirited  and  resolute  measures,  mocked  the 
wretch  whose  life  would  be  musicless  ever- 
more. Would  Marian  come  ?  But  why  was 
I  so  unmanned  ?  Nay,  it  was  no  use  de- 
ceiving myself.  What  other  end  could  there 
be  to  our  union  ?  But  we  all  invariably 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable  law  of  conse- 
quences, and  hope  for  exceptional  miracles 
to  save  us  from  the  effects  of  our  own  actions. 
I  knew  Marian.  Alas !  of  what  avail  was 
the  knowledge  ?  Could  it  shield  me  now  ? 
A  few  years  ago,  after  having  borne  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  pain  I  had  lately  gone 
through,  I  should  have  welcomed  escape, 
freedom,  absence ;  but  I  was  a  soberer, 
sadder  person  now.  True,  her  falsehood, 
her  heartlessness,  her  deceit,  had  worn  my 
life  as  a  sword  wears  out  a  scabbard,  but  the 
scabbard  has  been  shaped  to  the  sword — 
withdraw  the  weapon,  and  the  sheath  re- 
mains empty,  defaced,  useless. 

I  started  as  if  I  had  been  stung  as  I 
thought  thus,  and  leaned  my  head  against 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  conservatory. 

How  it  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  volup- 
tuous thrill  of  the  music  and  the  dance  so 
near  me  !    I  Listened  with  a  staining  eager- 


ness, and  wondered  how  long  it  would  last. 
Hours  and  hours  seemed  to  have  elapsed 
while  I  thus  stood  listening  here,  the  night 
and  I,  sole  audience  of  all  these  festal  melo- 
dies, when  suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  pause 
as  if  all  the  instruments  had  shot  off  into  a 
shock  of  silence,  and  all  the  steps  had  been 
transfixed  into  sudden  motionlessness,  and 
then  from  the  topmost  height  of  stillness  the 
night  and  I  were  plunged  into  the  wildest 
chaos  of  shrieks,  screams,  and  tumult.  Cry 
upon  cry  resounded  through  the  whole  house 
and  pealed  through  conservatory  and  through 
hall  and  through  basement,  and  in  a  moment 
every  place  was  filled  with  persons  rushing, 
scrambling,  flying  from  some  pursuing  hor- 
ror. Women  fainting,  sobbing,  shrieking, 
men  supporting  them,  crowding  round  them, 
blocking  up  the  passages,  filling  up  the 
doors,  all  blindly  seeking  flight,  and  each  in 
his  frantic  efibrt  to  force  his  way  becoming 
an  obstacle  to  himself  and  others.  It  was  a 
fearful  scene  of  desperate  fear  and  maddened 
selfishness ;  but  I  had  caught,  higher  than 
the  loudest  shriek,  the  word  "  Fire !  "  and 
my  name  called  in  a  frenzy  of  appeal  by 
Marian. 

I  had  paused  a  second,  and  then,  darting 
through  a  side  passage,  had  crossed  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  battled  my 
way  through  the  descending  fugitives  up  the 
few  steps  which  led  to  the  ball-room. 

0  God !  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I  saw  ? 
The  room  was  almost  deserted,  yet  a  roaring 
sound  filled  it,  and  through  volumes  of  black 
smoke  pouring  out  towards  where  I  stood, 
I  could  discern  that  at  the  opposite  end, 
there  was  a  wall  of  flame  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  till  the  long  lurid  forked  tongues 
licked  the  roof  over  the  gallery  in  which 
had  sat  the  musicians.  The  whole  of  the 
draperies  and  beams  had  fallen  into  ashes, 
and  in  front  of  all,  with  her  light  robes 
blown  out  behind  her  in  one  red  halo  of  fire, 
her  face  convulsed  with  fear,  her  mouth 
black  and  distorted,  wildly  swaying  to  and 
fro  as  if  for  shelter,  stood  Marian — alone! 
She  did  not  see  me,  for  her  eyes  were  closed, 
but  she  heard  a  step,  and  with  one  cry  and 
bound  forwards,  tossing  up  her  arms,  round 
which  the  fire,  like  the  coiled  rings  of  a  ser- 
pent, was  burning  closer  and  closer,  she 
rushed  into  my  arms. 

"  Save  me  !  save  me ! "  she  said. 

1  held  her,  I  pressed  her,  I  clasped  her. 
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till  my  own  hair  and  face  and  breast  were 
scorched  and  burning  in  the  same  flames, 
and  tried  by  the  very  closeness  of  the  em- 
brace to  overcome  the  dread  power  which 
held  her.  I  struggled  with  it  as  with  a 
beast  of  prey.  I  drew  her  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  door  from  which  hung  a  woollen  curtain, 
which  I  would  have  folded  round  her,  but, 
after  the  first  moment  of  passive  endurance, 
she  struggled  so  violently  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  hold  her,  and  my  own  senses 
were  failing  me  from  the  smoke,  the  flame, 
and  that  loud  deafening  voice  of  the  fire. 
The  last  thing  I  remember  was  some  heavy 
cloak  being  thrown  (by  some  person  who 
perilled  life  in  entering  the  blazing  ring  of 
fire  which  encircled  us)  round  us,  or  rather 
over  us,  for  I  had  at  last  tottered  and  fallen, 
still  clutching  Marian,  but  with  a  horrible 
sense  that  what  I  held,  or  dress  or  flesh,  was 
pulverizing  in  my  grasp.  I  remember  noth- 
ing more ! 

It  must  have  been  four  or  five  days  after- 
wards when  I  regained  clear  consciousness. 
I  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and  this  gave  me 
a  sudden  and  delirious  and  fictitious  strength. 
I  was  in  bed.  It  must  have  been  late  at 
night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  for 
there  was  that  indescribable  chill  in  the  air 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  dawn,  and  which 
penetrates  with  a  mysterious  and  piercing 
power  even  in  a  closed  room. 

I  saw  that  there  was  a  mattress  in  the  fur- 
thest part  of  the  room  on  the  floor,  and  that 
my  servant  was  asleep  on  it. 

I  tried  to  raise  my  hands,  but  they  were 
stiflf  from  pain,  and  swathed  in  some  soft 
wool  which  made  them  powerless. 

I  did  not  at  once  remember  where  I  was. 
I  fancied  it  was  the  continuation  of  my  long 
illness  after  my  return  from  the  Continent 
years  ago.  I  expected  to  see  my  mother 
enter.  I  thought  of  the  Grange,  of  the  War- 
burtons. 

The  door  opened  and  a  man  entered.  He 
did  not  come  up  to  the  bed,  and  I  could  not 
see  his  face.  He  roused  the  servant,  and 
they  talked  together. 

I  waited. 

Then  I  heard  from  below  the  tramp  of 
horses,  as  of  carriages  being  drawn  before 
the  house  very  slowly.  *'  For  fear  of  dis- 
turbing me,"  I  thought,  and  closed  my  eyes. 

When  I  opened  them  Maynard  stood  be- 
side the  bed. 


There  was  a  night-light  near  the  bea,  and 
I  saw  he  was  dressed  as  for  a  journey.  He 
looked  very  pale. 

"You  are  better,  Spencer,"  he  said,  for 
he  saw  there  was  recognition  in  my  eyes.  I 
remembered  now. 

"  Better,  yes.     Where  is  Marian  ?  " 

His  voice  was  very  low  and  sad  as  he  an- 
swered. 

"  You  did  all  that  you  could — she  did  not 
suffer  after —  It  was  a  frightful  accident — 
many  have  been  sadly  hurt — no  one  can  ac- 
count for  it,  except  that  in  lighting  up  the 
room  some  spark  must  have  fallen  on  the 
artificial  wood-work  which  supported  the 
musicians'  gallery.  It  must  have  been  going 
on  for  hours  before  it  was  discovered,  and 
then  it  had  spread  far  and  wide,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  water,  the  panic,  the 
draughts  produced  by  the  sudden  rush  out- 
wards and  opening  of  every  door  and  win- 
dow, by  which  escape  could  be  sought,  in- 
creased the  danger. 

"  And  Marian  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  explain  it  clearly ;  but  it 
seems  she  had  only  that  minute  left  the 
dancing.  A  servant,  so  says  Lascelles,  had 
given  her  a  note,  and  she  crossed  over  from 
the  dancers  and  took  it  to  read  and  to  an- 
swer, under  the  musicians'  gallery  where  the 
greatest  light  was ;  some  portion  of  the 
crumbling  drapery  must  have  fallen  on  her 
dress,  for  she  was  in  flames  in  a  moment ; 
— too  frightened  to  move  at  first,  and  then 
too  far  from  the  door  to  reach  it.  She  never 
spoke  again,  but  was  insensible  to  the  last. 
The  physicians  say  the  fright  must  have  pro- 
duced a  congestion  of  the  brain ;  she  did 
not  suffer ;  had  it  not  been  for  this  conges- 
tion you  would  have  saved  her." 

How  kindly  Maynard  tried  to  convey 
comfort. 

**  It  was  a  dreadful  fatality  her  receiving 
that  note,"  he  continued. 

I  groaned. 

"  I  arrived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion. I  have  done  all  that  I  thought  you 
would  wish.    I  am  going  now." 

"  Going !  " 

"  To  Speynings.  Nora  will  do  her  best 
for  you,  though  her  hands  are  quite  full. 
Poor  Fanny  injured  herself  very  much  in 
trying  to  save  you  both.  It  was  too  late  for 
Marian,  but  I  think  but  for  her  you  must 
have  perished,  too." 
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I  turned  away  my  head  ;  I  could  not  con- 
trol the  poor  womanish  tears  ;  from  what 
untold  depths  of  bitterness  did  they  not 
flow! 

Maynard  left  the  room,  and  he  beckoned 
to  the  servant  to  follow  him  to  receive  some 
more  orders. 

I  waited.  I  felt  that  the  fever  was  mount- 
ing to  my  brain,  but  I  was  cunning  and 
guarded  as  madness  always  is. 

I  rose,  upheld  by  a  strange  strength,  and 
got  out  of  bed,  and  supporting  myself  as 
best  I  might,  tottered  to  the  window.  I 
opened  the  curtains — the  shutters  were 
closed  but  not  fastened — with  great  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  my  bandaged  hands,  I 
opened  them  and  looked  out.  Had  I  not 
been  in  this  strange,  half-somnambulic  state 
I  could  not  have  done  it. 

I  looked  out,  it  was  not  quite  dark ;  the 
early  dawn  of  a  winter  morning  was  gray  in 
the  sky.  As  far  as  could  ae  seen  one  car- 
pet of  spotless  white  covered  the  earth,  but 
beside  the  house  some  dark  vehicles  were 
drawn,  and  there  the  pawing  and  stamping 
of  the  horses  had  blackened  and  broken  up 
the  snow.  There  were  torches  flaring  about, 
held  by  men  in  funereal  garments. 

I  was  so  stupified  that  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately understand  what  it  was ;  when  sud- 
denly, as  the  ghastly  procession  ranged  it- 
self in  order,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  funeral. 
There  was  the  hearse,  and  then,  as  if  rung 
on  my  brain  with  agonizing  distinctness,  I 
heard  the  bsUs  of  the  neighboring  church 
toll — toll  slowly,  and  then  the  whole  array 
defiled  before  the  house,  and  it  took  the  di- 
rection, not  of  the  church  but  of  the  neigh- 
boring station. 

It  then  all  flashed  upon  me  :  Maynard 
was  going  to  Speynings  ;  that  hearse  which 
I  saw  was  bound  there,  too  ;  that  bell  which 
was  clanging  in  my  brain  with  such  fearful 
and  tragic  pathos  told  me  with  its  iron 
tongue  what  it  was  I  looked  upon.  This 
was  the  last  that  I  should  ever  see — the  last 
I  should  ever  hear  of— Marian.  I  felt  as  if 
that  sound  had  cloven  me  to  the  earth. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  LONG  period  ensued  of  darkness  and 
delirium.  I  remember  by  snatches  certain 
changes,  but  the  mass  of  days  which  passed 
were  lost  to  me.  I  have  only  one  distinct 
recollection  of  that  time.     Over  and  over 
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again  that  spectral-looking  funeral  proces- 
sion over  the  sullied  snow,  the  flare  of  the 
torches,  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  were  re- 
peated, till  I  wonder  life  did  not  perish  in 
the  suff'ering.  I  witnessed  it  as  one  might 
witness  a  scene  in  a  play,  but  I  could  not 
escape  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  end  came  it 
was  repeated  all  over  again,  till  I  became 
insensible ;  but  with  the  miserable  return 
of  consciousness  returned  this  nightmare 
of  pain  and  horror  with  more  and  more  ver- 
isimilitude, and  it  was  rendered  yet  more 
vivid  by  the  utter  oblivion  in  which  I  re- 
mained of  everything  else. 

I  had  a  faint  notion  that  I  had  been 
moved,  that  I  had  been  borne  through  the 
air:  but  it  was  at  intervals  only,  and  this 
notion  was  unconnected  with  any  feeling  of 
leaving  one  place  or  arriving  at  another,  and 
was  only  bewildering  and  unintelligible. 

At  last,  after  a  longer  period  of  utter 
darkness  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  I 
clearly  felt  that  life,  sentient  life,  was  no 
longer  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  trembling  balance,  but  was  settling  and 
righting  itself.  I  was  utterly  powerless  to 
move  hand  and  foot,  but  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  flickering 
fire  I  could  distinguish  that  I  was  in  the 
small  room  next  to  the  library  at  Speynings. 
For  the  first  time  for  months  no  phantoms 
clouded  my  vision,  and  my  hearing,  which 
seemed  endowed  with  double  its  usual  acute- 
ness,  was  no  longer  oppressed  with  any  un- 
real sound. 

I  heard  the  irregular  drop  of  the  coal- 
ashes  from  the  fire,  and  the  crackling  of  the 
wood,  and  the  faint  breathing  of  some  one — 
a  woman — seated  beside  the  curtain  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  There  was  another  person 
also  in  the  room  seated  on  some  low  seat  be- 
fore the  fire,  for  I  could  see  the  shadow  of 
her  figure  on  the  ground  as  the  light  from 
the  fire  rose  and  fell. 

The  silence  was  unbroken.  I  could  make 
no  sign  or  sound,  and  the  two  persons  who 
watched  might  have  been  statues  from  their 
motionlessness.  The  room  was  quite  dark, 
but  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening  I 
knew  not.  At  last  I  heard  the  door  open, 
and  a  footstep,  so  gentle  that  no  ear  save 
one  so  preternaturally  acute  as  mine  could 
have  detected  it,  slowly  and  cautiously  ad;- 
vanced  into  the  room. 

The  lady  approached  the  peisoa  ia  the* 
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chair,  who  rose  as  she  touched  her  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  I  recognized  her  then :  she 
was  the  woman  who  had  been  my  mother's 
maid,  whose  husband's  vote  I  had  tried  to 
secure  at  the  time  of  the  election.  She  had 
nursed  my  mother  in  her  last  illness,  and 
they  had  sent  for  her  for  me. 

"  Has  he  moved,  nurse  ?  " 
.   "  No,  ma'am." 

"  It  is  six  o'clock  ;  you  had  better  go  and 
take  your  two  hours'  rest.  There  is  some 
tea  in  your  room.  The  doctor  will  be  here 
at  eight." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

The  woman  who  answered  went  away, 
and  the  lady  having  bent  over  me,  and  lis- 
tened attentively,  took  her  place. 

I  recognized,  by  the  height  and  the  figure, 
Nora  Maynard. 

As  she  turned  round  to  the  fire  she  was 
first  aware  that  there  was  some  one  before  it. 
She  started,  but  controlling  herself,  in  a 
very  hushed  whisper  asked  : 

"  Is  it  you,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  My  poor  Fanny  !  what  are  you  doing 
there  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  bed  all  night  ?  " 

*'No." 

"  How  wrong  !  and  you  are  only  just  out 
of  bed  yourself — you  will  be  ill  again." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  again  a  dead  si- 
lence. Presently  Fanny  rose  and  approached 
the  bed.  She  knelt  beside  it,  and  stooped 
low  over  it ;  but  from  the  position  in  which 
my  head  was  placed  she  could  not  see  my 
face. 

"  How  long,  Nora,  did  the  doctor  say  the 
stupor  would  last  ?  " 

Nora  hesitated. 

"  If  he  did  not  regain  his  consciousness  he 
would  die,  he  said,  did  he  not  ?  " 

"  Let  us  hope — "  said  Nora,  very  faintly. 

Fanny  turned,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
as  she  was,  put  her  head  down  on  Nora's 
knee,  and  I  could  see  that  her  whole  frame 
trembled  with  the  violence  of  her  emotion. 

**  You  must  not,  Fanny,  must  not,"  said 
poor  Nora,  bending  over  her. 

*♦  I  must." 

**  Oh,  Fanny,  I  do  not  understand  you :  it 
is  very  sad,  very  dreadful,  poor  man,  but — " 

"  Nora,"  said  Fanny,  raising  her  small 
head  with  that  singular  dignity  of  bearing 
which  was  so  peculiarly  her  own,  "  I  have 


loved  him  all  my  life :  hush,  he  will  never 
know  it,  he  is  dying." 

"  Loved  him !  " 

"  Yes  :  when  I  was  a  child  I  was  taught, 
persuaded,  encouraged  to  love  him  by  his 
mother.  When  I  was  a  girl  it  was  the  same, 
she  hoped  and  led  me  to  hope  he  loved  me  ; 
he  was  so  good,  so  loveable  then ;  we  were 
so  happy  ;  those  impressions,  Nora,  are  in- 
eflFaceable;  then  came  your  sister,  and  all 
was  changed.  I  kept  away — saw  little  of 
him — but  it  was  too  late  to  undo  what  had 
grown  with  my  growth,  and  mixed  indelibly 
with  every  feeling  of  my  heart.  I  could  sub- 
due the  expression  of  it,  and  he  never  even 
guessed  it,  but  his  mother  understood  me, 
and  when  she  died  in  my  arms  she  prayed 
me  by  that  love,  although  I  had  then  over- 
come it,  to  forgive  his  wrongs  to  her,  and  to 
be  his  friend  still." 

"  I  always  thought  you  hated  him." 

"  One  day,  inspired  by  some  regret  for  the 
past,  he  began  speaking  to  me  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  afiection ;  but  as  I  knew  that 
he  was  unchanged  towards  Marian,  though 
she  was  then  not  free,  my  anger  and  scorn 
knew  no  bounds." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  We  became  entirely  estranged,  and  I 
thought  my  heart  was  completely  hardened 
against  him :  but  when  I  saw,  some  time 
after  his  marriage,  how  he  needed  friends, 
when  I  could  trace  some  of  the  old  kindness 
of  heart  in  many  of  his  acts  at  Speynings, 
my  heart  shook  ofi"  that  foolish  resentment, 
and  I  remembered  my  promise  to  his 
mother,  and  I  resolved  to  be  again  his 
friend." 

"  My  poor  Fanny  !  " 

"  You  may  well  pity  me  ;  "  and  the  tears 
choked  her  voice  as  she  drooped  her  head 
lower  and  lower  to  Nora's  very  feet.  "It 
was  very  hard  to  see  him  suflFer,  to  read  it  in 
his  altered  face,  and  to  know  it  was  irrevoc- 
able. Nora,  had  it  been  possible  I  could 
have  knelt  at  Marian's  feet  to  beseech  her  to 
love  him,  but  that  she  never  did.  Her 
strange  conduct  to  me  at  Talbot  House,  half 
pity  and  half  scorn,  finally  opened  my  eyes  : 
she  had  read  my  secret,  though  no  one  else 
had,  and  I  determined  to  leave  Speynings 
forever." 

"But,  Fanny,  you  knew  all  his  faults  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  I  have  heard  you  say  he  was  often  very 
selfish  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Weak— fickle  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Nora  kissed  the  hands  which  were  clasped 
over  the  head. 

"  Nora,"  said  Fanny,  in  almost  a  solemn 
voice,  "is  it  not  the  essential  attribute  of 
love  that  it  has  insight  ?  I  saw  evil,  but 
I  knew  there  was  good  which  could  over- 
come it :  it  had  been  there  once.  God 
knows  I  did  no  wrong  to  Marian  even  in  my 
most  secret  thought,  or  in  my  inmost  heart, 
or  I  could  not  speak  so  now ;  you  know  I 
tried  to  save  her  life  at  the  peril  of  my  own 
for  his  sake.  I  did  not  know  Hubert  was 
there  when  I  rushed  to  her  in  spite  of  all." 

"  You  did — you  did,  though  Maynard  held 
you  back." 

"  Think  if  there  could  be  wrong  to  her  in 
my  love  when  I  can  thus  speak  of  it  to  her 
sister,  and  when  he  is  dying."  And  again 
tears  choked  her  voice. 

And  this  love  had  been  beside  me  all  my 
life,  and  I  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  a  blind 
man  is  of  a  star.  Oh,  fool !  oh,  idiot — and 
I  dared  to  call  that  feeling  love,  which  cus- 
tom, satiety,  faults  in  another  had  so  changed 
from  love  to  indifference.  AVell  may  the 
great  poetess  say, 

"  Those  never  loved 
"Who  dream  they  loved  once." 

Here  was  love,  and  mine  for  Marian  had 
been  but  a  base  and  specious  counterfeit. 

Had  I  already  passed  the  portals  of  the 
grave  and  listened  to  the  speech  of  angels  ! 
K  so,  it  could  not  have  been  with  a  more 
complete  sense  of  renunciation  and  divorce 
from  self. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  shown,  as  by 
an  inexorable  judge,  the  great  gift  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  me,  and  of  which  I 
had  taken  no  account.  What  might  have 
been  ! — what  never  could  be  ! — I  was  dying. 
It  was  well  to  die,  having  foregone  such  hap- 
piness and  inflicted  and  endured  such  mis- 
ery. 

Suddenly,  Fanny,  who  had  been  quite 
still  and  passive  for  a  few  minutes,  raised 
her  head. 

"  Don't  cry  about  me,  Nora  ;  I  feel  your 
warm  tears  over  my  hand.  But,  darling, — 
my  own  dear  Nora,  you  will  understand  why 
I  came  here  for  the  last  night." 


"  Must  you  leave  us  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  aunt  wants  me  more  than  you 
do,  and,  besides,  I  can  take  that  poor  little 
Nina  out  of  your  way." 

"  What  shall  I  do  without  you  for  so 
many  months  ?  " 

"  It  was  settled  so  long  ago.  I  cannot 
alter  it  now, — I  have  no  right  to  do  so ;  but, 
Nora,  you  will  let  me  know  whatever  hap- 
pens, directly, — do  not  delay." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  they 
heard,  as  well  as  I  did,  the  distant  sound  of 
a  carriage. 

Fanny  rose  to  her  feet : — 

"  I  must  be  gone  before  Dr.  Conway  comes 
in." 

She  stooped  over  the  bed,  and  those  soft, 
pure  lips  breathed  a  prayer  over  me  which 
was  like  a  blessing.  The  paused  one  min- 
ute, and  her  tears  fell  warm  on  my  forehead ; 
and  then  she  left  the  room.  The  doctor  came 
in. 

Reader,  I  did  not  die. 

There  is  a  strange  reparative  power  in  all 
of  us,  born  of  the  soul,  but  which  influences 
the  body.  That  spring  of  vitality  had  been 
touched  in  me.  I  recovered  to  the  surprise 
of  all :  I  was  for  months  a  sufferer — it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  my  life  I  shall  be  an  invalid, 
but  I  have  regained  sufiicient  health  to  be 
able  to  work  at  the  work  which  was  given 
me  to  do  in  this  world.  I  think  that  ere  long 
I  proved  to  the  loving  soul,  which  had  so 
gently  scanned  my  soul,  that  the  true  inscrip- 
tion was  there,  though  so  much  dross  and 
corruption  had  covered  it. 

Many  long  months  passed  before  Fanny 
and  I  met  again.  The  innocent  gladness 
with  which  she  congratulated  me  on  my  re- 
covery pierced  me  to  the  heart.  If,  amid 
what  Patmore  calls  "  the  glooms  of  hell," 
some  wretch  should  look  up  to  a  smiling 
angel  above  him,  would  he  not  have  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  own  loss  and  ruin  ?  The  confes- 
sion I  had  overheard  had  separated  me  from 
her,  as  from  something  enshrined  and  sainted. 
My  reverence  for  that  pure  loving  nature  re- 
moved it  from  me. 

Death  had  won  for  me  that  holy  chrism 
(the  utterance  of  her  love),  but  life  dis- 
crowned me.  I  felt  that  a  heart  all  scarred 
over  with  one  fatal  passion  was  not  a  heart 
that  could  be  offered  to  her.  I  was  like  one 
who  has  knelt  to  Baal,  and  poured  out  all  his 
wine  and  oil  on  unholy  altars,  where  the  true 
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deity  manifests  itself.  Where,  amid  those 
ruins  and  that  waste,  can  a  fitting  temple  be 
erected. 

But  I  was  wrong  in  this  as  in  all,  and  slowly 
I  learned  it. 

K  the  voice  of  love  calls  to  us — ^though  we 
are  buried  in  sin  and  misery,  sepulchred  in 
corruption,  with  the  defeature  of  death  on 
our  brows  and  the  grave-clothes  on  our  limbs 
— we  must  come  forth  and  obey  it. 

One  evening,  about  eighteen  months  after 
Fanny's  return  to  the  Maynard's,  I  called  at 
a  lodge  in  which  lived  that  old  servant  of  my 
mother's  who  had  nursed  me  in  my  last  se- 
vere illness.  She  was  a  widow  now  and  had 
removed  here  near  her  old  home.  She  was 
dying,  poor  woman,  of  consumption.  When 
I  entered  the  parlor  the  little  servant  who 
waited  on  her  told  me  Miss  Fanny  was  with 
her,  and  asked  me  to  wait.  I  consented. 
The  parlor  opened  out  of  the  bed-room,  and 
I  could  hear  Fanny's  gentle  voice  reading  to 
her.  I  heard  the  w  ords  distinctly,  and  they 
lost  none  of  their  soothing  and  healing  power 
on  me  when  uttered  by  that  voice.  When 
Fanny  had  finished  she  asked  the  poor  crea- 
ture if  she  could  do  anything  for  her,  or  bring 
anything  the  next  day. 

•'  No,  ma'am.  I  have  everything  I  can 
want,  the  squire  lets  me  want  for  nothing. 
He  is  very  good-— his  mother's  own  son,  after 
all." 

I  did  not  hear  Fanny's  reply. 

"  I  do  wish  he  looked  happier  like." 

"  He  has  suffered  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  there's  no  reason  he 
shouldn't  get  over  it.  He  did  his  duty  to 
her,  if  any  man  did." 

Fanny  was  again  inaudible. 

"  But  you  w'ould  make  him  happier.  Miss. 
Please,  don't  be  angry  with  me — it's  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  not  to  see  it  j  and 
how  glad  Madam  Spencer  would  have 
been!" 

"  Hush !  "  I  heard  Fanny  say  ;  "  you  must 
not  speak  so,  Susan.  It  would  vex  me,  but 
that  I'm  going  away." 

*'  Lor,  Miss,  don't  you  say  so.    When  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  Susan ;  but  you  know  I  go 
always  at  this  time  for  my  six  months'  visit 
to  Scotland." 

I  would  not  overhear  more,  but  gently 
slipped  out  and  resolved  to  return  the  next 
day. 


I  turned  into  the  avenue  and  paced  it  up 
and  down. 

At  last  Fanny  came  out,  and  I  met  her  at 
the  gate  as  she  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
rectory. 

•*  Poor  Susan  is  sinking  fast,"  she  said  to 
me. 

"  Yes,  it  must  soon  be  over.  She  is  a 
faithful  good  creature." 

''  Yes,  she  is  such  a  link  with  the  past  that 
to  me  it  w^ill  be  really  a  great  loss.  There 
is  so  little  left  now  of  the  old  times  at  Spey- 
nings " 

These  words  seemed  to  drop  from  her  un- 
consciously. 

"  Worse  than  nothing,"  I  replied,  "  for 
that  which  is  left  there  is  so  unworthy  of 
that  time " 

She  interrupted  me  quickly. 

"  Do  not  speak  so.     I  was  foolish." 

"  Just.     Only  just." 

"  No,  not  just.  You  have  done  all  you 
could.  If  the  dead  could  speak  with  my  lips, 
they  would  say  you  had  done  well,  Hubert." 

And  for  the  first  time,  in  her  emotion,  for 
long  years,  she  called  me  by  that  name. 

'*  Fanny,"  I  said,  "  have  you  forgiven  me, 
then, — have  you  felt  that  if  repentance,  de- 
votion, reverence,  could  merit  forgiveness,  I 
was  not  unworthy " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  ;  no  one  has 
been  more  sorry  for  you  in  your  grief  j  no 
one  has  so  truly  wished  to  see  you  happy 
once  more." 

"  Happiness  is  a  word  that  has  no  mean- 
ing in  it  for  me  j  for  years  I  sought  it  re- 
gardless of  everything  but  my  own  selfish 
interpretation  of  it,  and  it  has  left  a  bitter 
and  deadly  taste  in  me.  I  need  pardon,  com- 
passion, love ; — will  you  forgive,  will  you 
pity,  will  you  love  ?  " 

She  started,  and  turned  pale. 

"  Speak,  Fanny  ;  I  can  bear  rejection  ;  I 
have  nerved  myself  to  do  so,  for  I  know  my 
unworthiness  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know,  come 
what  may,  that  my  whole  heart  is  yours. 
Will  you  accept  it  ?  " 

Her  hand  fell  in  mine  as  she  murmured— 

«  Yes." 

"  Will  you  take  my  life  to  unite  to  yours 
— yours  so  good,  pure,  true  j  mine  so  full  of 
soils  and  stains  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Let  me  kneel  to  thank  God — to  thank 
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you  for  your  goodness,  and  to  swear  to  you 
you  shall  not  repent  it." 

"  It  is  not  goodness,  Hubert,  for  I  have 
always  loved  you." 

How  can  I  convey  in  words  the  expression 
of  her  face,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  when  she 
said  this.  But  I  was  lifted  by  them  into  a 
region  high  above  all  past  sorrows  and  er- 
rors : — 

"  Love  like  death  unlocks  the  portal 
Through  which  souls  redeemed  go, 
And  the  mortal  to  immortal 
Passes  with  transfigured  brow." 


And  I  can  say  in  concluding  this  chroni- 
cle of  my  early  life,  that  the  glow  of  heart 
which  was  excited  by  Fanny's  words  never 
faded.  If  in  my  life  I  have  avoided  evil  or 
inclined  to  good,  those  words  were  my  shield 
and  my  talisman.  I  had  loved  with  the  lower 
part  of  my  nature,  and  that  love  had  swathed, 
bound,  and  covered  me  from  truth  and  heaven. 
I  was  now  loved,  and  I  loved  with  a  sacred 
and  purifying  love,  and  my  soul  was  revealed 
and  made  free.  The  sacred  and  profane  love 
of  Titian  was  to  me  a  fact,  and  not  an  alle- 
gory. 


A  History  of  American  Manufactures,  from  1608 
to  1860.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia,  Young  &  Co. 
London,  Low  &  Co. 

5k  the  eye  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  still  looks  to  President  Lincoln  as  the 
elected  chief  of  his  Republic,  the  history  of 
American  manufactures  is  nothing  less  than 
the  history  of  American  freedom.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  old  colonial  doctrines,  the  dream 
of  the  American  patriot  was  to  see  his  country 
independent  of  European  importations ;  while 
the  statesman  of  the  mother  country  was  no  less 
tenacious  of  the  idea  of  discouraging  all  at- 
tempts to  establish  manufactories  in  His  Majes- 
ty's plantations.  Adam  Smith's  immortal 
work  first  exposed  the  fallacy  of  maintaining 
costly  colonies  as  "  vents  for  our  produce ;  " 
but  perhaps  nothing  contributed  more  to  give  a 
practical  demonstration  to  the  truth  of  his  prin- 
ciples than  the  success  of  the  American  Rebel- 
lion. France,  which  had  been  jubilant  over 
England's  expected  ruin  by  the  loss  of  her  ex- 
clusive trade,  saw  to  her  astonishment  that  her 
hereditary  enemy  grew  even  more  prosperous 
after  the  triumph  of  General  Washington  than 
before  ;  while  our  trade  with  the  Colonies,  in- 
stead of  being  annihilated,  went  on  increasing 
Avith  a  new  impetus.  Since  then  free-trade  doc- 
trines have  become  so  well-established  among 
us,  that  Englishmen  feel  a  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing the  days  when  a  British  minister  could  rise 
in  his  seat  and  declare  that  our  colonists  should 
not  be  permitted  to  manufacture  for  themselves 
a  single  nail,  and  grave  acts  of  Parliament 
could  set  forth  an  intention  to  keep  the  Colo- 
nies in  "firmer  dependence,"  and  make  this 
kingdom  "  a  staple  "  for  supplying  them,  in 
order  to  "keep  our  plantations'  trade  to  our- 
selves." If  these  things,  however,  are  forgot- 
ten among  us,  the  tradition  of  them  still  lingers 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  Morrill  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  for  keeping  out  European  goods, 
and  giving  artificial  support  to  local  manufac- 
tures, always  find  support  among  a  large  class 
of  the  population.  The  American's  favorite 
notion,  that  every  new  industrial  establishment, 
even  though  fostered  by  bounties  or  prohibitions, 


is  a  gain  to  the  State,  largely  pervades  this  vol- 
ume. When  the  author  informs  us  that  after 
the  peace  "  a  flood  of  European  manufactures  " 
was  poured  into  the  Colonies,  the  people  of  all 
classes  being  but  "  too  ready  "  to  escape  from 
the  restraints  to  which  they  had  subjected  them- 
selves ;  and  remarks  in  his  Preface,  that "  though 
emancipated  from  foreign  political  domination, 
the  people  seemed  yet  chained  in  complete  de- 
pendence upon  tlie  workshops  of  Europe,  from 
which,  notwithstanding  our  marvellous  progress, 
they  are  not  entirely  liberated," — wc  can  feel  no 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bishop's  protection- 
ism. Apart  from  these  theoretical  heresies, 
however,  his  work  may  be  read  with  interest, 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  Mr.  Bishop's  plan  is  to  trace 
the  establishment  of  all  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  separately,  and  record  their  progress 
throughout  the  States  to  the  present  time.  His 
first  volume  ends  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Revolution. — Athenceum. 


Coins  inserted  in  Tankards. — About  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  as  I  imagine,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  insert  silver  coins  in  English  glass 
tankards.  Is  anything  known  of  the  makers  of 
them,  and  whether  the  coins  enclosed  are  a  sign 
of  the  date?  I  have  two:  one  containing  a 
twopenny  piece  of  George  II.,  and  another  with 
a  half-crown  of  Charles  IL  The  design  of  the 
two  is  very  similar,  except  that  the  one  with 
the  earlier  coin  is  not  finished  quite  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  half-crown,  however,  is  rubbed ; 
and  so  must  have  been  some  considerable  time 
in  circulation,  which  somewhat  militates  against 
the  tankard  being  contemporary  with  the  coin. 
Would  any  of  your  correspondents  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  us  whether  they  possess  any 
such  specimens  of  glass,  and  the  coins  enclosed 
in  them  ?  It  would  be  of  some  interest  to  those 
who  care  about  English  glass  to  have  this  point 
settled.  J.  C.  J. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  Good  Words. 

CONCERNING    ATMOSPHERES:     WITH 
SOME    THOUGHTS   ON  CURRENTS. 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  an  ^ssay  on  Ven- 
tilation, important  as  that  subject  unques- 
tionably is ;  nor  am  I  about  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  various  elements  of 
which  the  air  we  breathe  is  made  up.  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  and  intellectual  energy  in  their  best 
state,  it  is  expedient  that  the  atmosphere 
should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  ozone ; 
but  what  ozone  is  I  do  not  know,  and  nei- 
ther, I  believe,  does  any  one  else.  And  on 
the  matter  of  material  currents,  whether 
ocean  currents,  atmospheric  currents,  or 
river  currents,  I  am  not  competent  to  afford 
the  scientific  reader  much  information.  I 
know,  indeed,  as  most  people  know,  that  it 
is  well  for  Britain  that  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream  sets  upon  our  shores.  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  how  bottles  thrown  into  the  sea 
turn  up  in  distant  and  surprising  places.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Trade  AVinds  blow  stead- 
ily from  west  to  east.  And  I  have  sat 
tranquilly,  and  looked  intently  at  the  on- 
ward flow  of  streams ;  from  the  slow  and 
smooth  canal-like  river  that  silently  steals 
on  through  the  rich  level  English  landscape, 
to  the  wild  Highland  torrent  that  tears  down 
its  rocky  bed,  in  white  foam  and  thunder. 

But  what  I  wish,  my  reader,  that  you  and 
I  should  do  at  present,  is  to  take  a  large 
view  of  the  case,  not  needing  any  special 
knowledge  of  physical  science.  Let  us  re- 
member just  this,  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  is  something  that  touches  and 
aflects  us  at  every  inch  of  our  superficies, 
and  at  every  moment  of  our  life.  It  is  not 
to  say  merely  that  we  breathe  it ;  but  that 
it  exerts  upon  every  part  of  us,  inner  and 
outer,  an  influence  which  never  ceases,  and 
which,  though  possibly  not  much  marked  at 
the  time,  produces  in  the  long  run  a  very 
great  and  decided  efi'ect.  You  draw  in 
the  air  from  ague-laden  fens,  and  you  do  not 
find  anything  very  particular  in  each  breath 
you  draw.  But  breathe  ihatj  and  live  in 
thatf  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  see 
what  will  come  to  you.  Or  you  go  in  the 
autumn,  weak  and  weary  with  the  season's 
work  and  worry,  jaded  and  nervous,  to  the 
seaside,  and  the  bracing  atmosphere  in  a 
little  while  insensibly  does  its  work ;  your 
limbs  grow  strong  and  active   again,  and 


your  mind  grows  energetic  and  hopeful. 
And  you  have  doubtless  felt  for  yourself  how 
the  heavy,  smoky  air  of  a  large  city  makes 
you  dull  and  stupid,  and  how  the  sparkling 
draughts  you  draw  in  of  the  keen,  unbreathed 
air  of  the  mountains,  exhilarate  and  nerve 
anew.  And  as  for  currents,  without  going 
into  details,  we  know  this  general  fact :  If 
you  cast  a  floating  thing  upon  a  current,  it 
will  insensibly  go  along  with  the  current. 
There  may  not  be  a  stronger  or  a  more  per- 
ceptible push  at  one  moment  than  at  an- 
other ;  but  there  is  an  influence  which  in 
the  main  is  unceasing,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral drifting  away.  Slowly,  slowly,  the  log 
cast  into  the  sea,  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  comes  eastward,  week  by  week, 
till  it  is  thrown  somewhere  on  the  outer 
coast  of  Ireland  or  of  the  Hebrides.  And 
when  the  thing  cast  upon  the  current  is 
more  energetic  than  a  log,  still  the  current 
aflects  it  none  the  less  really.  The  Missis- 
sippi steamer  breasts  that  great  turbid 
stream,  and  makes  way  against  it ;  but  it 
makes  way  slowly.  Let  the  engines  cease 
to  work,  and  the  steamer  drifts  as  the  log 
drifted.  Or  let  the  engines  work  as  before, 
and  the  vessel's  head  be  turned  down  the 
stream ;  and  then,  going  with  the  current, 
its  speed  is  doubled. 

Now,  the  atmosphere  I  mean  in  this  essay 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  soul  lives 
and  breathes ;  and  the  currents,  those  which 
carry  along  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
to  developments  better  or  worse.  Shall  we 
say  it,  for  the  most  part  to  worse  ?  In  this 
world,  in  a  moral  sense,  we  generally  drift 
towards  evil,  if  we  drift  at  all.  You  must 
warp  up  the  stream  if  you  would  advance 
towards  good.  It  seems  to  be  God's  pur- 
pose that  anything  good  must  be  attained 
by  effort :  if  you  slothfuUy  go  with  the  cur- 
rent, it  will  be  only  to  ill. 

I  am  not  able,  just  now,  to  give  you  a 
definition  of  either  moral  atmospheres  or 
moral  currents  which  satisfies  me.  You  will 
gradually  see  my  meaning,  if  you  do  not  see 
it  yet.  Let  it  be  said,  generally,  that  to 
follow  inclination  within,  or  to  yield  to  the 
vague  influence  of  the  things  and  people 
around  you,  is  to  drift  with  the  moral  cur- 
rent. And  sensitively  to  feel  the  moral  in- 
fluences amid  which  you  live — the  moral  in- 
fluences arising  from  external  nature,  or 
from  the  dwelling  in  which  you  live,  or  from 
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the  people  with  whom  you  associate,  or  from 
the  books  and  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  reviews  you  read — is  to  feel  the  moral 
atmosphere.  And  a  very  great  part  of  the 
influence  which  moulds  human  character, 
and  decides  human  destiny,  is  of  this  vague, 
yet  pervading  kind.  A  tree,  I  am  told,  draws 
the  chief  part  of  its  nourishment  from  the 
air :  very  much  more  than  it  draws  from  the 
earth  through  its  roots.  The  tree  must  have 
roots,  or  it  would  not  live  or  grow  at  all : 
yet  the  multitude  of  leaves  draw  in  tliat  by 
which  it  mainly  lives  and  grows.  And  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  with  human  beings. 
We  must  be  morally  rooted  and  grounded, 
as  it  were,  by  direct  education,  and  by 
directly  getting  principles  fixed  in  our  minds. 
But  after  this  is  done,  we  mainly  take  our 
tone  from  the  moral  atmosphere.  We  are 
mainly  affected  by  moral  currents  ;  and  just 
as  really  when  we  strive  against  them  as 
when  we  yield  to  them. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  a  great  many  of 
the  things  we  read — books,  periodicals,  and 
the  like — affect  us  not  so  much  by  the  ideas 
they  convey,  as  by  the  general  atmosphere 
with  which  they  surround  us.  If  you  read, 
week  by  week,  a  clever,  polished,  cynical, 
heartless  publication,  it  will  do  you  harm 
insensibly.  It  will  mould  and  color  your 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  much  more 
than  you  would  think.  You  like  its  talent, 
you  know :  but  you  disapprove,  sometimes 
very  keenly,  its  general  character  and  tone  ; 
and  you  think  you  are  so  on  your  guard 
against  these,  inwardly  protesting  against 
them  each  time  you  feel  them,  that  no  effect 
will  be  produced  by  them  upon  you.  You 
are  mistaken  in  thinking  so.  You  breathe 
and  live  in  a  moral  atmosphere,  which  is 
quite  sure  to  tell  on  you.  You  are  cast  on  a 
current ;  and  it  needs  constant  pulling 
against  it  to  keep  you  from  drifting  with  it. 
And  your  moral  nature  is  not  (so  to  speak) 
ever  on  the  stretch  with  the  oars ;  ever  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  malaria. 
Yes,  that  clever,  heartless,  cynical  paper 
will  leave  its  impress  on  you  by  degrees. 
And  on  the  other  side,  you  know  that  the 
influence  of  writings  which  are  not  obtru- 
sively instructive,  may  sink  gently  into  our 
nature  and  do  us  much  good.  There  is  not 
much  formal  teaching  in  them  ;  but  as  you 
read  them,  you  feel  you  are  breathing  a 
healthy   atmosphere ;    you  are  aware  of  a 


quiet  but  decided  and  powerful  current,  set 
ting  steadily  towards  what  is  good  and  mag- 
nanimous and  true. 

No  doubt,  friendly  reader,  you  feel  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true.  In  talking  to  peo- 
ple, in  living  in  places,  in  reading  books, 
you  feel  the  atmosphere  ;  you  are  aware  of 
the  current.  I  do  not  speak  to  people  whose 
moral  nature  is  callous  as  the  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros  ;  and  who  never  feel  the  moral  at- 
mosphere at  all.  You  might  endeavor  to 
prick  a  rhinoceros  with  a  pin  for  some  time, 
without  awaking  any  sensation  in  that  ani- 
mal. And  there  are  human  beings  who,  it  is 
quite  evident  from  their  conversation  and 
their  doings  on  various  occasions,  are  as  little 
sensitive  to  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  the 
laws  and  proprieties  which  arise  out  of  it, 
as  the  rhinoceros  is  to  the  very  bluntest  pin. 
They  are  not  aware  of  any  influence  weaker 
than  a  physical  push ;  as  you  remember  the 
man  who  would  take  no  hint  less  marked 
than  a  kicking.  But  you  know,  my  friend, 
that  in  talking  to  different  people,  you  in- 
sensibly take  your  tone  from  them  ;  and  you 
talk  in  a  way  accommodated  to  the  particu- 
lar case.  There  are  people  to  whom,  una- 
wares, and  without  purpose  prepense,  you 
find  yourself  talking  in  a  loud,  lively  man- 
ner, which  is  far  from  your  usual  one. 
There  are  others  to  whom  you  insensibly 
speak  in  a  quiet,  thoughtful  way.  And  you 
cannot  help  this ;  it  is  just  that  you  feel  the 
atmosphere,  and  yield  to  it.  It  is  as  when 
you  go  out  on  a  crisp  frosty  day ;  and  with- 
out any  special  intention  to  that  effect,  find 
yourself  walking  smartly  and  briskly  along. 
But  if  it  be  a  still,  sunshiny  October  after- 
noon, amid  the  brown  and  golden  woods, 
you  will  unconsciously  accommodate  your- 
self to  the  surroundings  ;  you  will  (if  there 
be  no  special  call  for  haste)  walk  pensively 
and  slow.  Now,  some  -may  unjustly  fancy, 
as  they  remark  how  different  your  demeanor 
is  in  the  society  of  different  people,  that  you 
are  an  impostor, — a  hypocrite, — not  to  say 
a  humbug ;  that  you  are  falsely  assuming  a 
manner  foreign  to  your  own,  that  you  may 
suit  the  different  people  with  whom  you 
converse.  It  is  not  so.  There  is  no  design 
in  what  you  do.  You  are  not  desiring  to 
please  the  loud  man  by  assuming  a  loud 
manner,  reflecting  his  ;  as  I  have  heard  of 
some  one  who  was  regarded  as  having  paid 
a  delicate  but  effective  compliment  to  a  great 
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man  who  wore  a  very  odd  waistcoat,  by  pre- 
senting himself  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
man,    clad  in   a  waistcoat  exactly  like  his 
own.     There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  noth- 
ing   insincere  ;    nothing   flunkeyish.      It  is 
only  that  you  have  a  sensitive  nature,  which 
feels  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed 
for  the  time.     You  know  how  mercury  in 
frost  feels  the  cold,  and  shrinks  ;  it  cannot 
help  it.    Then  in  warm  weather  it  expands 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.     It  always 
appeared  to  me  in  my  childhood,  that  Dr. 
Watts  effectually  justifies  the  most  offensive 
deportment  on  the  part  of  dogs,  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  their  Maker's  intention  that 
they   should  exhibit    such    a    deportment. 
There  is   a  passage,  not  much  known,  in  a 
lyric  by  that  poet,  which  runs  to  the  effect : 
"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  God 
hath  made  them  so."     If  the  fact  be  admit- 
ted, the  principle  is  sound ;  but  as  judicious 
discipline  can  greatly  diminish  the  tendency 
of  these  animals  to  bark  and  bite,  I  doubt 
whether  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  are  to  be 
construed  in  their  full  meaning.     But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  mercury,  which  is  a 
substance  not  accessible  to  moral  considera- 
tions, deserves  neither  blame  nor  praise  for 
expanding  and   shrinking  according    to  its 
nature.     And  while  I  admit  that  any  doings 
of  human  beings,  partaking  of  a  moral  ele- 
ment, are  (in  the  main)  so  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  that  the  human  beings  may  justly 
be   held    responsible  for  them,  I  hold  that 
this  sensitiveness  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  original  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  man  who   feels  it  may 
fairly  plead  that  his  Maker  "  made  him  so." 
And   very  many  people — shall  we  say  the 
most  exquisitely  constituted  of  the  race  ? — 
discern  the  moral    atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds some  men,  by  a  delicate  and  unerr- 
ing   intuition.     There  are  men   who  bring 
with  them  a  frosty  atmosphere ;  there  are 
men  who    bring    a    sunshiny.     You    know 
people  whose  stiffness  of  manner  freezes  up 
the  frankest  and  most  genial.     You  know 
there  are  people  to  whom  you  would  no  more 
think  of  talking  of  the  things  which  inter- 
est you  most,  than  you  would  think  of  talk- 
ing to  a  horse ;  or,  let  us  say,  to  a  donkey. 
Do  you  suppose   that  I    should   show  my 
marked  copy  of  In  Memoriam  to  either  my 
fi'iend  Dr.  Log,  or  my  friend  Mr.  Snarling  ? 
I  dare  say  some  of  my  readers,  going  to 


see  an  acquaintance,  have  walked  into  his 
study,  and  found  themselves,  physically,  in 
a   choky,   confined,  hot-house  atmosphere. 
And  on  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
man  in  the  study,  they  have  found,  morally, 
the  same  thing  repeated.    The  moral  atmos- 
phere was  just  the  physical  over  again.  You 
remember  the  morbid  views,  the  uncharita- 
ble judgments,  the   despondency   of  tone. 
And  I  think  your  inward  exclamation  was, 
Oh,  for  fresh  air,  physically  and   morally ! 
And,  indeed,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  sound 
and  healthy  judgments  are  ever  come  to,  or 
that  manly  and  truthful  thoughts  are  pro- 
duced, except  when  the  physical  atmosphere 
is  pure  and  healthful.     I  would  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  vote,  upon  some 
grave  matter  of  principle,  which  is  come  to 
by  an  excited  mob  of  even  educated  men,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  thoroughly  pestilential  that  it  might 
knock  a  man  down.     And  there  are  houses, 
on  entering  which  you  feel  directly  the  pecu- 
liar moral  atmosphere.    It  is  oppressive.   It 
catches  your  throat ;  it  gets  into  your  lungs ; 
it   (morally)   puts   a  bad   taste   into    your 
mouth.     There  are  dwellings  which,  even  in 
a  physical  sense,  seem  never  to  have  fresh 
air  thoroughly  admitted ;  never  to  have  the 
!  lurking  malaria  that  hangs  in  corners  and 
I  about   window-curtains   thoroughly  cleared 
1  out,  and  the  pure  fresh  air  of  heaven  let  in 
j  to  fill  every  inch  of  space.     There  are  more 
!  dwellings  where  this  is  so  in  a  moral  sense. 
I  You  enter  such  a  dwelling  ;   you  talk  to  the 
'people  in  it.     You  at  once  feel  oppressed. 
'  You  feel  stupid ;   worse  than  that,  you  feel 
j  sore  and  cantankerous.     You  feel  you  are 
I  growing  low-minded.     Anything  like  mag- 
nanimity   or   generosity  goes   out  of  you. 
You  listen  to  wretched  sneers  against  every- 
thing that  is  good  or  elevating.     You  find  a 
series  of  wretched  little  doings  and  misdo- 
ings dwelt  upon  with  weary  iteration  and 
bitter  exaggeration.    You  hear  base  motives 
suggested  as   having   really  prompted  the 
best  people  you  know  to  their  best  doings. 
Did  you  ever  spend  an  evening  in  the  soci- 
ety of  a  cynical,  sneering  man,  with  some 
measure  of  talent  and  energy  ?    You  remem- 
ber how  you  heard  anything  noble  or  disin- 
terested laughed  at ;  how  you  heard  selfish 
motives  ascribed  to  everybody ;    how  some 
degrading  association  was  linked  with  every- 
thing puie  and  excellent.    Did  you  not  feel 
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deteriorated  by  that  evening  ?  Did  you  not 
feel  that  (morally)  you  were  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sewer  or  a  pigsty  ?  And 
even  when  the  atmosphere  was  not  so  bad 
as  that,  you  have  known  the  houses  of  really 
excellent  folk,  which  were  pervaded  by  such 
a  stiffness,  such  an  unnatural  repression  of 
all  natural  feeling,  such  a  sense  of  constraint 
of  soul,  that  when  you  fairly  got  out  of  the 
house  at  last,  you  would  have  Hked  to  ex- 
press your  relief,  and  to  give  way  to  your 
pent-up  energies,  by  wildly  dancing  on  the 
pavement  before  the  door  like  a  Red  Indian. 
And,  indeed,  you  might  very  probably  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  dread  of  the  police ; 
and  for  the  fear  that,  even  through  the  dark, 
you  might  be  discerned  by  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Some  people  are  so  energetic  and  so  much 
in  earnest,  that  they  diffuse  about  them  an 
atmosphere  which  is   keenly  felt  by  most 
men.      And  it  often  happens  that  you  are 
very  much  affected  by  the  moral  influence  of 
people,  from  almost  all  whose  opinions  you 
differ.     I  have  no  doubt  that  human  beings 
who  differ  from  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Hughes 
on  almost  every  point  of  belief,  have  been 
greatly  influenced,    and  influenced  for  the 
better,  by  these  good  men.     There  is  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  that  breathes  from 
both  of  them  that  tends  to  higher  and  purer 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  ;   that  tends  to 
make  you  act  more  constantly  from  princi- 
ple, and  to  make  you  feel  the  solemnity  of 
this  life.    And  without  supposing  any  special 
good-fortune  in  the  case  of  the  reader,  I  may 
take  for  granted  that  you  have  known  two 
or  three  persons  whose  presence  you  felt  like 
a   constant   rebuke   to    anything    mean   or 
wrong  in  thought  or  deed,  and  like  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  things  good  and  worthy. 
You   have  known   people,    in   the    atmos- 
phere of  whose   influence  the  evil  in  your 
nature    seemed    cowed    and    abashed.     It 
seemed  to  die  out  like  a  nettle  in  frost ;  that 
clear,  brisk,  healthy  atmosphere  seemed  to 
kill   it.     And  you  may  have  known   men, 
after  reading  whose  pages,  or  listening  to 
whose  talk,  you  felt  more  of  kindly  charity 
towards  all  your  brethren  in  the  helplessness 
and  sinfulness  of  humanity.     Of  course,  to 
diffuse  a  powerful  influence,  whether  towards 
evil  or    good,  a  man    must   possess   great 
force  and  earnestness  of  character.     Ordi- 
nary mortals  are  like  the  chameleon,  which 


takes  something  of  the  color  of  any  strong- 
colored  object  it  is  placed  near.     They  take 
their  tone  very  much  from  the  more  ener- 
getic folk  with  whom   they  are   placed  in 
contact.     I  dare  say  you  have  known  a  man 
who  powerfully  influences  for  good  the  whole 
circle  of  men  that  surrounds  him.     Such  a 
one  must  have  a  vast  stock  of  vital  and 
moral  energy.      Most  people   are  like  the 
electric  eel,  very  much  exhausted  after  hav- 
ing given  forth  their  influence.     A  few  are 
like  an  electric  battery,  of  resources  so  vast 
that  it  can  be  pouring  out  its  energy  with- 
out cease.     There  are  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics which  often,  though  not  always, 
go  with  this  moral  characteristic.    It  is  gen- 
erally found  in  connection  with  a  loud,  manly 
voice,  a  burly  figure,  a  very  frank  address. 
Not  always,  indeed  ;  there  have  been  puny, 
shrinking,  silent  men,  who  mightily  swayed 
their  fellow-men,  whether  to  evil  or  to  good. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  stronger  physical 
nature,  you  feel  something  tending  to  make 
you  feel  cheerful,  hopeful,  energetic.    I  have 
known  men  who  seemed  always  surrounded 
by  a  healthy,  bracing  atmosphere.     When 
with  such,  I  defy  you  to  feel  down-hearted, 
or  desponding,  or  slothful.     They  put  new 
energy,  hopefulness,  and  life  into  you.    Yes, 
my  reader,  perhaps  you  have  found  it  for 
yourself,  that  to  gain  the  friendship  of  even 
one  energetic,  thoughtful,  good  man,  may 
suffice  to  give  a  new  and  healthier  tone  to 
your  whole  life.    Yes,  the  influence  of  such 
a  one  may  insensibly  reach  through  all  you 
think,  feel,  and  do ;   as  the  material  atmos- 
phere pervades  all  material  things.     And 
such  an  influence   may  be   exerted   either 
through  a  fiery  energy,  or  by  an  undefina- 
ble,  gentle  fascination.     I  believe  that  most 
men  felt  the  first  of  these,  who  knew  much 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.     I  believe  that  many  have 
felt  the  second  of  these,  in  their  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Newman  or  Mr.  Jowett.    Possibly, 
we  might  classify  mankind  under  two  divi- 
sions :  the  little  band  whose  pith  or  whose 
fascination  is  such  that  they  give  the  tone, 
good  or  bad ;   that  they  diffuse  the  atmos- 
phere :   and  the  larger  host,  whose  soul  is 
receptive  rather  than  diffusive;   the   great 
multitude  of  human  beings  who  take  the 
tone,  feel  the  atmosphere,  and  go  with  the 
current.     It  is  probable  that  a  third  class 
ought   to  be   added,  including   those   who 
never  felt  anything,  particularly,  at  all. 
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When  you  first  enter  a  new  moral  atmos- 
phere, you  feel  it  very  keenly.  But  you 
grow  less  sensitive  to  it  daily,  as  you  become 
accustomed  to  it.  It  may  be  producing  its 
moral  effect  as  really ;  but  you  are  not  so 
much  aware  of  its  presence.  Did  you  ever 
go  to  a  place  new  to  you,  of  very  unusual 
and  striking  aspect ;  and  did  you  wonder  if 
people  there  live  just  as  they  do  in  the  com- 
monplace scenes  amid  which  you  live  ?  Let 
me  confess  that  I  cannot  look  at  the  pictures 
of  the  quaint  old  towns  of  Belgium,  without 
vaguely  asking  myself  that  question.  In  a 
lesser  degree,  the  fancy  steals  in,  even  as 
one  walks  the  streets  of  Oxford  or  of  Ches- 
ter. You  feel  how  fresh  and  marked  an  at- 
mosphere you  breathe,  in  a  visit  of  a  few 
days'  length  to  either  town.  But,  of  course, 
if  you  live  in  the  strangest  place  for  a  long 
time,  you  will  find  that  life  there  is  very 
much  what  life  is  elsewhere.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  like  to  do  my  in-door 
work  in  a  room  whose  window  opened  upon 
the  sea  ;  so  close  to  the  sea  that  looking  out 
you  might  have  the  waves  lapping  on  the 
rock  fifteen  feet  below  you ;  and  that  when 
you  threw  the  window  up,  the  salt  breeze 
might  come  into  the  chamber,  a  little  fever- 
ish perhaps  with  several  toiling  hours. 
Surely,  I  think  some  influence  from  the 
scene  would  mingle  itself  with  all  that  one's 
mind  would  there  produce.  And  it  would 
be  curious  to  look  out,  before  going  to  bed, 
far  over  the  level  surface  in  the  moonlight : 
to  see  the  spectral  sails  passing  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  hear  the  never  ceasing  sound, 
old  as  creation.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
reader  will  sympathize  with  me ;  but  I 
should  like  very  much  to  live  for  a  week  or 
two  at  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  There 
would  be  a  delightful  sense  of  quiet.  There 
would  be  no  worry.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to  think.  It  would  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  door-bell  would  never  ring. 
And  though  there  would  be  but  limited 
space  for  exercise,  there  would  unquestion- 
ably be  the  freshest  and  purest  of  air.  No 
doubt  if  the  wind  rose  at  evening,  you  might 
through  the  night  feel  the  lighthouse  vibrate 
with  the  blow  of  the  waves  :  but  you  could 
recall  all  you  had  read  of  the  magnificent 
engineering  of  Smeaton ;  and  feel  no  more 
than  the  slight  sense  of  danger  which  adds 
a  zest.  I  am  aware  that  in  a  little  while  one 
would  get  accustomed  to  the  whole  mode  of 


life.  The  flavor  of  all  things  goes  with  cus- 
tom. When  you  go  back  to  the  seaside, 
how  salt  the  breeze  tastes,  which  you  never 
remarked  while  you  were  living  there  !  And 
sometimes,  looking  back,  you  will  wish  you 
could  revive  the  freshness  and  vividness  of 
first  impressions. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  the  atmosphere 
diffused  by  books  and  by  persons  :  let  it  be 
said  that  the  thing  about  a  book  which  af- 
fects your  mind  and  character  most,  is  not 
its  views  or  arguments :  it  is  its  atmosphere. 
And  it  is  so  also  with  persons.  It  is  not 
what  people  expressly  advise  you  that  really 
sways  you ;  it  is  the  general  influence  that 
breathes  from  all  their  life.  A  book  may, 
for  instance,  set  out  sound  religious  views ; 
but  in  such  a  hard  cold  way  that  the  book 
will  repel  from  religion.  That  is  to  say,  the 
arguments  may  push  one  way,  and  the  at- 
mosphere the  opposite  way :  and  the  atmos- 
phere will  neutralize  the  arguments  and 
something  more.  And  you  will  find  people, 
too,  whose  advices  and  counsels  are  good ; 
who  often  counsel  their  children  or  their 
friends  to  duty,  and  to  earnestness  in  reli- 
gion; but  who  neutralize  and  reverse  the 
bearing  of  all  these  good  counsels  by  the 
entire  tone  of  their  life.  The  words  of  some 
people  say.  Choose  the  good  part.  Give  your 
soul  to  your  Saviour,  Ask  for  the  blessed 
Spirit's  guidance  and  influence  day  by  day ; 
but  their  atmosphere  says.  Anything  for 
money, — for  social  standing, — for  spiteful- 
ness, — for  general  unpleasantness.  You  will 
find  various  Pharisees  now-a-days  who  loudly 
exclaim,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  :  " 
but  woe  betide  you  if  you  venture  to  hint  to 
such  that  anything  they  can  do  is  wrong  ! 

Let  me  say,  that  you  may  read  and  you 
may  hear  religious  instruction,  which  with- 
out asserting  anything  expressly  wrong,  still 
deteriorates  you.  It  lowers  you  ;  you  are 
the  worse  for  it.  There  is  an  indefinable, 
but  strongly  felt  lack  of  the  Christian  spirit 
about  it.  Its  views  are  mainly  right ;  but 
somehow  its  atmosphere  is  wrong.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  any  narrow  spirit :  it  is  not  against 
one  party  of  religionists  more  than  another 
that  I  should  bring  this  charge.  Perhaps 
the  teaching  which  is  soundest  in  doctrine, 
is  sometimes  the  most  useless,  through  its 
want  of  the  true  Christain  life ;  or  through 
merely  giving  you  the  metaphysics  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  without  any  real  bringing  of  the 
vital  truths  of  Christianity  home  to  the 
heart,  and  to  the  actual  case  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  told.  I  have  read  a  book — 
a  polished,  scholarly  tale,  the  leading  char- 
acter in  which  was  a  clergyman — but  in 
reading  the  book  you  felt  a  strong  smack  of 
heathenism.  I  do  not  mean  the  savage, 
cannibal  heathenism  which  still  exists  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific ;  but  the  polished 
heathenism  which  was  many  centuries  since 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  clergyman  was 
sound  in  dogma,  I  dare  say,  if  you  had 
asked  him  for  a  confession  of  his  faith  ;  but 
his  Christianity  was  an  outside  garment, 
while  his  whole  nature  was  saturated  with 
the  old  literature  and  mythology  of  that  an- 
cient day.  Then  you  may  find  a  book,  a 
religious  book,  containing  nothing  on  which 
you  could  well  put  your  finger  as  wrong: 
yet  you  were  left  with  a  general  impression 
of  scepticism.  That  was  the  atmosphere. 
The  views  and  arguments  are  as  the  solid 
ground  :  but  you  touch  the  solid  ground  but 
at  a  single  point ; — the  circumambient  ether 
is  all  around  you,  and  within  you.  I  have 
read  pages  setting  out  somewhat  sad  and 
discouraging  views;  yet  as  you  turned  the 
pages,  you  were  aware  of  a  general  atmos- 
phere of  hopefulness  and  energy.  And  I 
have  listened  to  what  might  have  made 
pages,  if  it  had  been  printed  (pages  which 
assuredly  I  should  not  have  read),  setting 
out  the  sublimest  and  most  glorious  hopes 
of  humanity,  in  a  way  so  dreary,  dull,  weari- 
some, and  stupid,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
most  depressing.  You  felt  as  though  you 
were  environed  by  a  damp,  thick  fog. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  reckon  up 
the  moral  atmospheres  in  which  human  be- 
ings live ;  or  even  the  moral  atmospheres 
which  you  yourself,  my  friend,  have  breathed. 
But  there  are  some  that  one  remembers 
vividly ;  they  do  not  come  often  enough,  or 
continue  long  enough,  to  lose  their  freshness. 
Such  is  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  all 
operations  relating  to  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  horses.  You  remember  how,  when  you 
went  to  buy  one  of  those  noble  animals,  you 
found  yourself  surrounded  by  a  new  and 
strongly  flavored  phase  of  life.  Was  there 
not  a  general  atmosphere  as  of  swindling  ? 
You  were  surprised  to  hear  lies,  the  grossest, 
told,  even  though  they  were  sure  to  be  in- 


stantly detected.  You  felt  that  your  igno- 
rance and  capacity  of  being  cheated  were 
being  gauged  with  great  skill.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  beautiful  of  God's  creatures 
should  difl'use  around  him  a  most  unhealthy 
moral  atmosphere.  You  may  have  remarked 
that  the  noble  steed  is  not  merely  surrounded 
by  an  ether  filled  with  falsehoods  ;  but  that 
a  less  irritating,  though  still  remarkable,  in- 
gredient, mingles  with  it,  like  ozone — it  is 
the  element  of  slang.  I  have  remarked  this 
with  great  interest,  and  mused  much  on  it 
without  succeeding  in  satisfactorily  account- 
ing for  it.  Why  is  it  that  to  say  a  horse 
is  a  good  horse  should  stamp  you  as  a 
green  hand ;  but  that  to  say  the  animal  is 
no  bad  nag,  or  a  fairish  style  of  hack,  should 
convey  the  idea  that  you  know  various 
things  ?  And  wherefore  should  it  be,  that 
a  shallow  nature  should  be  indicated  by 
your  saying  you  were  willing  to  pay  fifty 
pounds  for  the  horse,  while  untold  depth 
and  craft  shall  be  held  to  be  implied  by  the 
statement  that  your  tether  was  half  a  hun- 
dred? 

A  very  disagreeable  atmosphere,  difiused 
by  various  persons,  is  that  of  suspicion. 
Some  one  has  done  you  a  kind  turn,  and 
your  heart  warms  to  the  doer  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Snarling  comes  in ;  and  you  tell  him  in 
hearty  tones,  of  the  kind  turn,  and  of  your 
warm  feeling  towards  the  man  that  did  it. 
Mr.  Snarling  doubts  ;  hints ;  insinuates ; 
suggests  a  deep  and  traitorous  design  under 
that  kind  act :  perhaps  succeeds  in  chilling 
or  souring  your  warm  feeling ;  till,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
your  better  nature  gets  the  upperhand  again. 
And  when  next  you  meet  the  kind,  open 
face  of  the  friend  who  did  you  the  kind  turn, 
your  heart  smites  you  as  you  think  what  a 
wicked,  suspicious  creature  you  were  while 
within  the  baleful  atmosphere  of  Snarling. 
You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  very  shallow  and 
empty  individuals,  who  fancied  that  it  made 
them  look  deep  and  knowing,  to  say  that 
beggars,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  great  lux- 
ury, and  have  money  in  the  bank.  That 
maybe  so  in  rare  cases;  but  I  know  that 
the  want  of  the  poor  is  often  very  real.  It 
comes,  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  from 
their  own  sin  or  improvidence ;  and  as,  of 
course,  you  and  I  never  do  wrong,  let  us 
throw  a  very  large  stone  at  the  poor  creature 
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who  is  starving  to-day,  because  she  tooV  a 
full  meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  tea  four 
days  since.  I  have  heard  a  man,  with  great 
depth  of  look,  state  that  a  certain  cripple 
known  to  me  could  walk  quite  well.  I  asked 
the  man  for  his  authority.  He  had  none, 
but  vague  suspicion.  I  told  the  man,  with 
some  acerbity  (which  I  do  not  at  all  regret), 
that  I  knew  the  poor  man  well,  and  that  I 
knew  he  was  as  crippled  as  he  seemed.  It 
looks  knowing  to  declare  of  some  poor 
starved  creature  that  he  is  more  rogue  than 
fool.  Whenever  you  hear  that  said,  my 
reader,  always  ask  what  is  the  precise  charge 
iutended  to  be  conveyed,  and  ask  the  ground 
on  which  the  charge  is  made.  In  most  cases 
you  will  get  no  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion ;  in  very  many  no  intelligible  answer  to  |  For  myself,  I  was  inclined  to  wonder  that 
the  first.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  world  to  j  they  did  so  well.  Who  could  be  a  good 
live  in,  if  the  people  who  dwell  in  it  were  I  preacher  in  certain  churches  of  which  I  have 
such  as  they  are  represented  by  several  per-  ■  known  ?  I  think  there  are  few  men  more 
sons  known  to   me.    I  remember   an   out-  j  sensitive  to  the  moral  atmosphere  than  the 


crouched  by  the  wall,  and  leant  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  as  if  just  recovering  from  a  faint. 
I  hear  yet  the  anxious,  despairing  voice 
with  which  the  other  said  to  her,  "  Are  you 
better  now  ?  "  The  words  were  not  spoken 
at  me,  or  spoken  for  the  ear  of  any  passer- 
by. All  this  was  on  the  dark  midnight 
street,  amid  the  drenching  rain.  It  was  a 
little  thing ;  but  it  brought  home  to  one  the 
suffering  that  is  quietly  undergone  in  thou- 
sands of  places  over  Europe  each  day  and 
night. 

Probably  you  have  known  people,  who 
were  placed  in  a  sphere  where  the  atmos- 
phere, moral  and  physical,  was  awfully  de- 
pressing. They  did  their  work  poorly 
enough ;  and  many  blamed  them  severely. 


spoken  old  Scotch  lady,  to  whom  I  was  of- 
fering some  Christian  comfort  after  a  great 
loss.  I  remember  how  she  said,  with  a  look 
as  if  she  meant  it,  "  If  I  did  not  believe  all 
tJiat,  I  should  take  a  knife  and  cut  my 
thi'oat !  "  It  was  an  honest  confession  of 
her  faith,  though  made  in  unusually  ener- 
getic terms.  And  I  might  say  for  myself,  if 
I  had  not  some  faith  in  my  race,  it  would  be 
better  to  be  off  to  the  wilderness  at  once,  or, 
like  Timon,  to  the  desolate  shore.  The 
wants  of  beggars,  even  of  the  least  deserving, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  real.     As  for 


;  preacher.  There  are  churches  in  which  there 
:  is  a  hearty  atmosphere ;  others,  in  which 
I  there  is  a  chilly  atmosphere  ;  others,  with  a 
\  bitter,  narrow-minded,  Pharisaic  ;  others, 
:  with  an  atmosphere  which  combines  the 
j  pragmatic,  critical,  and  self-sufficient,  with 

I  the  densely  stupid.     But  passing  from  this, 

I I  say  that  most  men,  even  of  those  who  do 
j  their  work  in  life  decently  well,  have  only 

energy  enough  to  do  well  if  you  give  them  a 

fair  chance.     And   many  have  not  a  fair 

!  chance  :  some  have  no  chance  at  all.     There 

i  are  human  beings  set  in  a  moral  atmosphere 


their  luxuries,  they  are  generally  tea   and  \  in  which  moral  energy  and  alacrity  could  no 


buttered  toast.  Sometimes  fried  ham  may 
also  be  fonnd.  Poor  creatures !  These 
things  are  the  only  enjoyments  they  have ; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  with  my  anath- 
ema maranatha.  I  have  known  very  suspi- 
cious and  uncharitable  persons  who  were  ex- 
tremely fat ;  doubtless  they  lived  entirely  on 
parched  peas.  And  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  are  not  shams,  paraded  to  the  end  of 
obtaining  pence.  I  look  back  now,  over  a 
good  many  years,  to  the  time  when  I  was  a 
youth  at  college.  I  remember  coming  home 
one  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
along  a  quiet  street  in  a  certain  great  city. 
I  remember  two  poor  girls  standing  in  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  from  the  drenching  rain.  Neither 
noticed  me.  I  see  yet  the  deadly  white  face 
of  one, — the    haggard,   sick  look,   as  she 


more  exist  than  physical  life  in  the  choke- 
damp  of  the  mine.  Be  thankful,  my  friend, 
if  you  are  placed  in  a  fairly  healthful  atmos- 
phere. You  are  doing  fairly  in  it ;  but  in  a 
different  one,  you  might  have  pined  and 
died.  You  are  leading  a  quiet  Christian  life, 
free  from  great  sin  or  shame.  Well,  be 
thankful ;  but  do  not  be  conceited  :  above 
all,  do  not  be  uncharitable  to  those  for  whom 
the  race  and  the  warfare  have  been  too  much. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  the  more  energetic 
of  the  race  that  diffuse  a  moral  atmosphere: 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  race  feel  it. 
The  energetic  give  the  tone ;  the  ordinary 
take  it.  There  are  minds  whose  natui'e  is 
to  give  out ;  and  minds  whose  nature  is  to 
take  in.  But  most  men  have  energy  enough, 
if  rightly  directed,  to  affect  the  air  some- 
what ;  and  though  the  moral  ingredient  they 
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yield  may  not  be  much  in  quantity,  it  may 
be  able  to  supply  just  the  precious  ozone. 
Let  us  try  to  be  like  the  sunshiny  member 
of  the  family,  who  has  the  inestimable  art  to 
make  all  duty  seem  pleasant ;  all  self-denial 
and  exertion,  easy  and  desirable  ;  even  dis- 
appointment not  so  blank  and  crushing  ;  who 
is  like  a  bracing,  crisp,  frosty  atmosphere 
throughout  the  home,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  element  that  chills  and  pinches.  You 
have  known  people  within  whose  influence 
you  felt  cheerful,  amiable,  hopeful,  equal 
to  anything!  Oh,  for  that  blessed  power, 
and  for  God's  grace  to  exercise  it  rightly ! 
I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  gift  than  the 
energy  to  sway  others  to  good ;  to  difiuse 
around  us  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness, 
piety,  truthfulness,  generosity,  magnanimity. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  talent ;  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  great  energy ;  but  rather 
of  earnestness  and  honesty — and  of  that 
quiet,  constant  energy,  which  is  like  soft 
rain  gently  penetrating  the  soil.  It  is  rather 
a  grace  than  a  gift ;  and  we  all  know  where 
all  grace  is  to  be  had  freely  for  the  asking. 

You  see,  my  reader,  I  have  spoken  of  at- 
mospheres and  currents  together.  For  every 
moral  atmosphere  is  of  the  nature  of  a  moral 
current.  As  you  breathe  the  atmosphere, 
you  feel  that  there  is  an  active  force  in  it : 
that  you  are  beginning  to  drift  away.  It  is 
not  merely  a  present  sense  of  something, 
that  comes  over  you ;  but  you  know  that  it 
sets  you  floating  onward  to  something  be- 
yond your  present  feeling.  The  more  fre- 
quent tendency  of  a  moral  atmosphere  is  to 
assimilate  your  moral  nature  to  itself.  Per- 
haps all  atmospheres,  if  you  live  in  them 
long  enough,  tend  to  this.  But  there  are 
some  atmospheres  which,  just  at  first,  are 
so  very  disagreeable,  that  their  efiect  is  re- 
pellent ;  they  tend  to  make  you  wish  to  be 
just  as  different  from  themselves  as  you  can. 
But  the  refined  person,  at  fii'st  revolted  by  a 
rude  and  coarse  atmosphere,  will,  in  years, 
grow  subdued  to  it ;  and  the  pure  young 
soul,  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  gross  sin,  comes  at  last  to  bear  it 
and  to  exceed  it.  Yes,  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  all  moral  atmospheres  upon  all  or- 
dinary people,  is  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
element  in  which  they  live.  Let  men  breathe 
any  atmosphere  long  enough,  and  this  will 
follow  J  save  in  the  case  of  an  exceptional 
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man  here  and  there.  It  is  a  very  bad  thing 
for  a  young  person  to  be  much  among 
worldly  people,  or  among  mere  money-mak- 
ing people.  Let  us  not  cry  down  money ;  it 
is  a  great  and  powerful  thing.  You  remem- 
ber, it  was  not  money,  but  the  over  love  of 
money,  that  was  the  "  root  of  all  evil."  But 
it  is  most  unhappy  to  live  among  those  from 
whose  entire  ways  of  thinking  and  talking 
you  get  the  general  impression,  that  money 
is  the  first  and  best  thing ;  and  that  the 
great  end  of  life  is  to  obtain  it ;  and  that  al- 
most any  means  may  be  resorted  to  for  that 
end.  All  this  is  not  said  in  so  many  words, 
but  it  pervades  you  unseen  ;  you  breathe  it 
like  an  unwholesome  malaria.  You  take  it 
in,  not  merely  at  every  breath,  but  at  every 
pore.  And  the  result  of  years  of  this  is, 
that  the  warm-hearted,  generous  youth 
grows  into  the  sordid,  heartless  old  man ; 
and  that  the  enthusiastic  young  Christian  is 
sometimes  debased  into  a  very  chilly,  life- 
less, and  worldly  middle  age. 

And  now,  before  I  end,  let  me  say  this. 
There  is  a  certain  blessed  influence  which 
can  mingle  itself  with  evei-y  moral  atmos- 
phere  that  a  human   being   can   honestly 
breathe  ;  and  which  can  make  every  such 
atmosphere   healthful.     You  know  what  I 
mean.    It  is  the   influence   of   that   Holy 
Spirit,  whose  presence  the  Redeemer  said 
was  more  valuable  and  profitable  than  even 
his  own  ;  and  who  is  promised  without  res- 
ervation to  all  who  heartily  ask  His  pres- 
ence.   And  you  know,  too,  that  we  have  a 
sure  promise,  that  if  we  build  on  the  right 
foundation,  the  current  of  our  whole  hfe  will 
tend  towards  what  is  happy  and  good.  There 
may  be  a  little  eddy  backwards  here  and 
:  there,  and  sometimes  what  seems  a  pause, 
j  but  it  is  in  the  direction  of  these  things  that 
1  the  whole  current  sets  ;  it  is  towards  these 
I  that  "  all  things  work  together."     I  firmly 
j  believe  that  the  natural   tendency  of   all 
moral  currents,  apart  from  God's  grace,  is 
j  downwards.    Apart  from  that,  we  shall  al- 

I  ways  grow  worse :  with  it,  we  shall  always 
grow  better.     Believe  me,  my  reader,  when 

I I  say,  that  if  all  your  life  and  all  your  lot  be 
I  not  hallowed  in  all  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
'  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  breathing  a 
i  moral  atmosphere  which  wants  just  the  pre- 
cious ozone  that  is  needful  to  true  health  and 

I  life.    And  if  you  have  not,  penitently  and 
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humbly,  confided  your  soul  to  the  Saviour, 
you  may  know  that  you  are  drifting  with  a 
current  which  is  certainly  bearing  you  on 
towards  all  that  is  evil  and  all  that  is  woful. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  poor  little  pale  and  sickly 
children  of  some  dark,  stifling  close  in  a  large 
city  ;  poor  little  things  who  never  breathed 
the  free  country  air ;  who  are  living  in  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere  within  doors  and 
without,  in  which  they  are  pining,  and  grow- 
ing up  weak  and  nerveless :  but  it  is  more 
sad  to  see  the  immortal  soul  stunted,  emaci- 
ated, and  distorted,  through  the  unhealthy 
moral  air  it  breathes.    It  must  have  been  a 


miserable  sight,  the  little  boat  with  the  man 
in  it  asleep,  drifting  smoothly  and  swiftly 
along,  beyond  human  reach,  towards  the 
tremendous  cataract :  but  it  is  more  mis- 
erable, if  we  saw  it  rightly,  to  see  a  human 
soul,  in  spiritual  sleep,  drifting  day  by  day 
towards  the  fearful  plunge  into  final  woe. 
Let  us  pray,  my  reader,  for  both  of  us  ;  that 
God  would  be  with  us  by  his  Spirit,  and  keep 
us  in  all  ways  that  we  go :  that  in  all  our 
life  we  may  breathe  the  Atmosphere  of  His 
presence  ;  and  by  the  Current  of  all  our  life 
be  brought  nearer  to  Himself ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


JusTiNus  Kerner.  —  The  circle  of  poets 
who,  born  and  living  in  the  valleys  of  Suabia, 
and  united  by  the  bands  of  personal  friendship, 
formed,  about  half  a  century  ago,  what  has  since 
been  called  "  Die  schwabische  Dichterschule  " 
(they  themselves  always  protesting  against  the 
appellation),  is  being  thinned  more  and  more. 
Of  its  three  leading  members,  Gustav  Schwab, 
the  youngest,  died  in  1852  ;  and  now  the  grave 
has  closed  over  his  elder  companion,  Justinus 
Kerner,  while  venerable  Ludwig  Uhland,  poeti- 
cally the  most  important  of  the  number,  stood 
sorrowing  by,  expressly  come  from  Tiibingen 
to  do  the  last  honors  to  the  friend  and  brother- 
poet.  Kerner,  born  at  Ludwigsburg  in  1786, 
died  on  the  21st  of  February  last,  thus  attaining 
an  age  of  nearly  seventy-six  years.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  same  rural  abode  at  Weins- 
berg,  in  the  shade  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Wci- 
bertreu,  and  surmounted  by  his  own  old  Garten- 
thurm  (during  the  Peasants'  War  the  prison  of 
Count  von  Helfenstein)  which  had  harbored 
him,  in  the  midst  of  his  happy  family  circle,  for 
these  last  forty  years.  This  sweet  and  truly 
poetical  retreat,  we  are  sure,  will  long  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  many  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  who  travelled  thither  as  to  a  sort  of 
Suabian  Mecca,  and  all  of  whom — crowned 
heads  among  the  number — left  it  impressed 
with  the  peace  and  poesy  of  the  place,  as  well 
as  the  amiability  and  hospitality  of  its  in- 
mates : — 

"  Wer  ist,  der  nicht  geriihret 
Vom  Hauch,  den  er  gespiiret, 
Aus  deineni  Hause  schied  ? 
Der  nicht  aus  neuen  Zeichen 
Den  Geist,  den  ewig  reichen, 
Der  Welt  und  Herz  bewegt,  errieth  ? 

**  Was  anpre  nur  gesungen, 
Das  hast  du  dir  errungen  : 
Den  magischen  Pallast. 
Das  Wild  sucht  deine  Halle, 
Das  Pferd  in  deinem  Stalle 
Fiihlt  nicht  der  Jahre  Last, 


Und  Pilger  aller  Zonen 
Mit  warmem  Danke  lohndn 
Die  freundlich  dargebotne  East." 

Of  the  many  poet-visitors  who  found  there  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  some  of  them,  as  it  were, 
even  a  second  home,  let  us  only  name  Wilhelm 
Miiller,  Nicolaus  Lenau,  and  Count  Alexander 
von  Wurtemberg.  That,  for  a  certain  time, 
Kerner's  house  was  also  the  refuge  of  the 
"  Seherin  von  Prevorst,"  and  thus  became  the 
cradle  and  the  centre  of  modern  spiritualism,  is 
a  well-known  fact.  We  think  we  are  not  much 
amiss,  if  we  trace  back  the  whole  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, table-turning,  etc.,  to  this  secluded  spot 
among  the  vines  of  the  Neckar.  Kerner's  book 
on  the  Seeress  created  a  deep  interest  among 
our  excitable  cousins  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
the  impulse  given  by  it  soon  manifested  itself  in 
the  mediums,  animated  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
other  **  Strange  Stories,"  which,  with  the  re- 
turning tide,  have  overflooded  Europe.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  in  excuse  of  Kerner  with 
regard  to  this  mental  aberration, — we  cannot 
call  it  otherwise, — but  we  feel  bound  to  add, 
that  he  at  least  acted  in  good  faith,  being  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own  theo- 
ries. Yet  we  believe  that  his  reason  and  his 
science  (he  was  a  highly-reputed  physician,  the 
Oberamtsarzt  of  his  district)  now  and  then 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  belief;  and 
it  was  in  such  moments  that  the  excellent  hu- 
mor which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  quali- 
ties, and  which  in  such  cases  did  not  spare  even 
himself,  helped  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  His 
humorous  little  drama  of  "Der  Barenhauterim 
Salzbade  "  owes  its  origin  to  this  sort  of  self- 
mockery.  His  poetry,  for  the  greatest  part,  is 
full  of  deep  feeling,  though  sometimes  not  with- 
out a  certain  weakness  and  pusillanimity. 
Many  of  his  poems  will  live;  and  so  will  his 
memory, — that  of  a  good,  true,  amiable,  and 
many-gifted  man.  A  simple  monument  is  to  be 
i-aised  to  him  among  the  ruins  and  the  -^olian 
harps  of  the  Weibertreu. — Athenceum. 
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A    SOLDIER'S    LETTER, 
AND    A    WOMAN'S    ANSWER. 

Hospital,  April  — . 

I  WRITE  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  dear  girl — 

I've  not  been  able  before  since  the  fight — 
And  my  brain  is  still  so  much  in  a  whirl. 

That  I  can  tell  you  but  little  to-night. 
I'm  wounded  !— don't  start — 'tis  not  very  bad, 

Or  at  least  it  might  be  worse  ;  so  I  said, 
When  I  thought  of  you,  *'  I'm  sure  she'll  be 
glad 

To  know  that  I'm  only  wounded — not  dead." 

I've  lost  my  left  arm — there !  now  you  know 
all! 

A  Minie  ball  shattered  it,  and  I  fell  ; 
The  last  that  I  heard  was  our  Captain's  call. 

Until — the  rest  is  too  painful  to  tell. 
I've  had  throughout  the  most  excellent  care. 

And  am  doing  finely,  the  surgeon  says; 
So  well,  indeed,  that  the  prospect  is  fair 

For  a  homeward  trip  before  many  days. 

Bat  I've  something  else,  dear  Mary,  to  say, 
And  I'd  say  it  if  it  cost  me  my  life  ; 

I've  thought  of  it  well — there's  no  other  way — 
You're  released  from  your  promise  to  be  my 
wife  ! 

You'll  think  me  foolish   at  first ;  then  you'll 
think 

•  Of  the  loose,  armless  coat-sleeve  at  my  side  ; 

And  your  proud  and  sensitive  heart  will  shrink 
From  the  thought  of  being  a  cripple's  bride. 

*Tis  a  bitter  struggle  to  give  you  up. 

For  I've  loved  you  more  than  ever  of  late  ; 
But  down  to  its  dregs  I've  drained  the  cup. 

And  I'm  calm,  though  my  heart  is  desolate. 
I'm  coming  home,  and  of  course  we  must  meet ; 

My  darling,  this  once,  one  boon  I  implore — 
Let  us  still  be  friends — for  that  will  be  sweet, 

Since  now,  alas  !  we  can  be  nothing  more. 


Sweet  Home,  April — . 

My  Robert,  how  brave  and  noble  you  are  ! 

Too  brave  and  too  noble,  I  know,  for  me ; 
But  you've  too  little  faith  in  me  by  far 

If  you  believe  that  I  want  to  be  free. 
I'm  not  released  from  my  promise — no,  no ! 

'Twas  never  so  sacred  to  me  before ; 
If  you  could  but  know  how  I've  longed  to  go 

And  watch  by  your  side,  you'd  doubt  me  no 
more. 

I  read  your  name  in  the  terrible  list. 

But  the  tears  froze  back  that  sprang  to  my 
eye; 
And  a  fearful  pain,  that  I  could  not  resist, 

Crushed  my  heart  till  I  only  longed  to  die. 
The  blessed  tears,  by-and-by,  came  again. 

And  I  felt,  as  you  in  your  letter  said, 
A  feeling  of  gladness,  'mid  all  my  pain. 

That  Robert  was  only  wounded — not  dead. 

Oh,  darling  !  to  think  you  have  suffered  so. 
And  I  all  these  long,  weary  miles  away  ; 

You've  needed  me  very  often,  I  know. 
While  I  could  do  nothing  but  hope  and  pray. 


But  hardest  of  all  is  the  bitter  thought 

That  you  have  been  suifering  so  much  for 
me; 

Poor  Robert !  your  manly  letter  has  brought 
A  strange  mixture  of  joy  and  misery. 

But  you're  coming  home  to  my  arms  and  heart ; 

You're  right — I  am  proud  and  sensitive  too ; 
But  I'm  only  so  when  we  are  apart, 

And  now — I  shall  only  be  proud  of  you ! 
You're  coming  home  to  happiness  and  rest. 

And  I  wait  the  moment  of  blissful  calm, 
When  I  shall  be  held  to  a  Soldier's  breast 

By  a  Patriot-Hero's  one  strong  arm  ! 

Blackstone,  Mass.,  April,  1862. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


MONOSYLLABICS. 

Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round 
word, 
Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be 
weak. 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  wlio  once  has  heard 
The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men 
speak. 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  is  in  the  throat. 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild 
note, 
Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?     There  is  a 
strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine, 
Which  has  more  height  than  breadth,  more 
depth  than  length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be 
mine. 
And  he  that  will  may  make  the  sleek  fat 
plirase. 
Which  glows  and  burns  not,  though  it  gleam 
and  shine — 
Light,  but  no  heat — a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze  I 

Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word 
boasts ; 
It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell. 
The  roar  of  waves  tliat  clash  on  rock-bound 
coasts, 
The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds 
swell. 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 
On  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as 
well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick  beds  lie ; 
For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the 
dead ; 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance    and  clap  the 
hand  ; 
To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  grief's   slow 
tread, 
The  sweet  plain  words  we  learned  at  first  keep 
time. 
And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gay,  or 
grand, 
With  each,with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime. 
In  thought  or  speech  or  song,  or  prose  or 
rhyme. 

— By  the  late  J.  Addison  Alexander. 
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A    NON-COMBATANT    HERO. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  NON-COMBATANT  HERO. 


A  POLITE  French  gentleman  who  had 
meant  no  harm  was  once  knocked  down  by 
an  ancient  English  civilian  because  he  had 
called  him  a  non-combatant.  "  No  Briton," 
urged  the  latter  (in  extenuation  of  his  hasty 
conduct),  "  no  matter  what  his  profession  or 
his  age,  should  ever  be  called  a  non-com- 
batant, or  anything  like  it,  and  least  of  all 
by  a  Frenchman."  Our  venerable  country- 
man had  sinew  and  humor  upon  his  side  of 
the  argument,  but  his  reasoning  was  very 
defective.  Some  of  the  bravest  men  the 
world  has  produced  have  been  non-combat- 
ants, and  some  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  in 
its  history  have  been  performed,  not  by  the 
destroyers  of  their  species,  but  by  the  heal- 
ers and  preservers  thereof.  There  was  not 
a  more  valiant  work  done  in  all  the  Crimean 
war  than  that  undertaken  by  Surgeon  Thom- 
son after  Alma.  There  was  not  a  more 
dauntless  man  in  the  whole  Grand  Army  of 
Napoleon  than  its  surgeon-in-chief,  Baron 
Larrey. 

This  gentleman,  when  attached  to  Keller- 
man's  brigade  in  1792,  first  exhibited  his 
credentials  as  Mitigator  of  War  in  his  in- 
vention of  the  Flying  Ambulances,  which 
bore  the  wounded  rapidly  away,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  Mnger  on,  as  of  old,  in  agony 
upon  the  battle-field.  The  employment  of 
ambulances  is  not,  however,  at  all  times 
practicable,  and  even  when  it  is  so,  there 
are  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
the  army-surgeon,  such  as  cannot  be  possi- 
bly imagined  by  us  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
but  must  be  described  by  one  who  experi- 
enced them.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Baron 
Larrey,*  we  possess  perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy, as  well  as  the  most  striking  account 
of  how  it  goes  with  the  wounded,  and  that 
(for  he  ever  tended  friend  and  foe  with  equal 
care)  on  both  sides,  in  the  bloody  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  History  has  long  concerned 
herself  with  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
only,  and  not  without  reason  ;  since,  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  wound,  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  was,  under  the  old  regime,  al- 
most certainly  to  die.  It  was  only  the  chiefs 
that  were  much  attended  to,  or  who  "  lived 
to  fight  another  day  "  at  all.  Yet  in  Lar- 
rey's  time,  so  much  had  these  things  been 

*  Renshaw.    London,  1861. 


changed  for  the  better,  that  he  sent  forth 
Napoleon  from  Moscow  with  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men,  who  had 
entered  that  city,  fatal  as  it  was  in  other  re- 
spects, with  only  ninety  thousand  combat- 
ants. The  means,  however,  by  which  pa- 
tients are  recovered  in  warfare  are  often 
strange  enough,  and  the  remedies  applied 
not  a  little  violent.  In  the  woodless  wastes 
of  Egypt,  the  sick  were  warmed  at  night  by 
fires  which  were  made  of  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  When  the  army  got  to  Cairo,  it  fell 
into  the  hideous  embraces  of  the  plague, 
whose  only  merit  was  that  it  extinguished, 
like  death  itself,  all  other  diseases.  AVhen 
the  plague  ceased,  fatigues  and  privations 
under  a  burning  sun  excited  liver  complaint, 
which  degenerated  into  abscesses  so  terrible, 
that  it  was  sometimes  found  necessary  to 
plunge  some  sharp  instrument  into  the 
stomach,  in  order  to  give  free  course  to  sup- 
puration. The  lesser  diseases  of  that  Egyp- 
tian campaign  were  leprosy,  caught  from 
infected  mattresses  and  unclean  food,  oph- 
thalmia, scurvy,  and  elephantiasis.  Dark, 
indeed,  was  the  side  of  Beilona's  shield  which 
it  was  the  life-long  fate  of  Surgeon  Larrey 
to  contemplate.  The  personal  safety,  too, 
of  this  non-combatant  was  jeopardized  in 
every  engagement.  His'  amputations  were 
performed  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  in 
expectation  of  the  charge  of  hostile  cavalry. 
"  Among  the  wounded  was  General  Silly, 
whose  knee  was  ground  by  a  bullet.  Lar- 
rey, perceiving  that  fatal  results  might  en- 
sue unless  the  limb  was  amputated  at  once, 
proposed  amputation.  The  general  con- 
sented to  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed under  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  space 
of  three  minutes.  But  lo  !  the  English  cav- 
alry suddenly  near  their  side.  What,  then, 
was  to  become  of  the  French  surgeon  and 
his  patient  ?  '  I  had  scarce  time,'  said  Lar- 
rey, '  to  place  the  wounded  officer  on  my 
shoulders,  and  to  carry  him  rapidly  away 
towards  our  army,  which  was  in  full  retreat. 
I  spied  a  series  of  ditches,  some  of  them 
planted  with  caper  bushes,  across  which  I 
passed,  while  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to  go 
by  a  more  circuitous  route  in  that  inter- 
sected country.  Thus  I  had  the  happiness 
to  reach  the  rear-guard  of  our  army  before 
this  corps  of  dragoons.  At  length  I  arrived 
with  this  honorably  wounded  officer  at  Alex- 
andria, where  I  completed  his  cure."  ' 
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On  many  battle-fields,  the  cold  was  so  in- 
tense that  the  instruments  requisite  for  the 
operations  fell  from  the  powerless  hands 
of  the  army-surgeons  ;  after  others,  nothing 
could  be  procured  but  horse-flesh  to  make 
soup  for  the  exhausted  patients,  while  their 
only  tureens  were  the  cuirasses  of  the  fallen. 
At  Smolensk,  where  all  supplies  and  stores 
had  been  burned  by  the  retreating  Russians, 
Larrey,  fertile  in  expedients,  discovered  a 
hoard  of  archives,  and  substituted  paper  for 
lint,  and  the  thick  parchment  for  splints. 
His  wounded  were  then  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  in  number,  and  almost  all  the  town 
in  conflagration.  At  Eylau,  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  well-nigh  meeting  with  a  second 
calamity,  which  would  without  doubt  have 
destroyed  the  whole  of  them.  "  While  I 
was  operating,"  says  he,  "  or  directing  op- 
erations, I  heard  on  all  sides  of  me  the  most 
pressing  appeals  to  me  from  the  sufierers. 
To  the  doleful  moans  of  these  intrepid  sol- 
diers succeeded,  after  the  operation,  a  pro- 
digious and  almost  inexplicable  calm,  along 
with  a  kind  of  internal  satisfaction,  which 
they  expressed  by  testimonies  of  the  most 
lively  gratitude.  They  appeared  no  longer 
occupied  by  their  personal  evils  ;  they  made 
vows  for  the  preservation  of  our  emperor  and 
the  success  of  our  arms  ;  finally,  they  mutu- 
ally encouraged  each  other  to  bear  patiently 
the  different  operations  which  their  wounds 
rendered  necessary.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  obstacles  which  a  hostile  locality  and 
a  rigorous  temperature  were  presenting,  that 
some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  op- 
erations were  performed  successfully.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  a  veritable  consolation 
was  diffusing  itself  in  the  soul  of  every 
wounded  man,  an  unexpected  effort  made  by 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  to  outflank  our 
left,  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  ambu- 
lances were  stationed,  was  calculated  to 
spread  trouble  among  these  distressed  men. 
Already  some  who  were  able  to  march  had 
taken  flight ;  others  were  making  vain  efforts 
to  follow  them,  and  escape  this  unexpected 
attack.  We,  however,  were  their  prop  and 
support ;  we  were  determined  to  die  rather 
than  to  seek  ignominious  safety.  I  expressed 
forcibly  to  all  the  wounded  who  remained 
the  resolution  which  I  had  taken  not  to 
abandon  my  post ;  I  assured  them  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  alarm, 
which  to  me  appeared  false,  they  had  noth- 
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ing  to  fear  for  their  life.  All  the  members 
of  my  own  department  rallied  round  me,  and 
swore  not  to  abandon  me. 

Presently,  an  impetuous  charge,  purposely 
made  upon  the  enemy  which  had  been  threat- 
ening us,  in  midst  of  dense  whirlwinds  of 
snow,  prevented  the  event  so  dreaded  by  our 
wounded  men.  Calm  was  re-established, 
and  it  became  possible  for  the  medical  offi- 
cers to  continue  uninterruptedly  their  opera- 
tions. All  the  more  serious  wounds  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  a  great  part  of  the  line 
were  treated  and  operated  on  during  the 
first  twelve  hours ;  then  only  did  any  of  the 
surgeons  begin  to  take  rest.  We  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  on  the  ice  and 
snow  around  the  fire  of  the  bivouac  of  the 
ambulances.  Never  had  there  been  so  hard 
a  day  for  me :  it  had  been  hardly  possible 
for  me  to  restrain  my  tears  in  those  moments 
when  I  was  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  cour- 
age af  my  soldier-patients." 

A  more  Catholic-hearted  man  than  Larrey 
never  breathed  ;  a  fellow-creature  had  only 
to  need  his  professional  assistance,  and 
whether  Englishman,  Austrian,  or  Russian, 
he  was  his  friend  at  once.  He  held  that  a 
surgeon  had  no  enemies  except  disease  and 
death,  and  on  one  occasion  almost  perished 
of  a  malignant  fever  contracted  from  some 
countrymen  of  our  own  who  were  prisoners 
to  the  French  in  Spain. 

With  the  armies  of  his  beloved  master. 
Napoleon,  Larrey  visited  in  turn  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  of  each  of  which 
he  has  something  novel  to  say,  since  his 
views  of  all  things  is  taken  from  so  unu- 
sual a  stand-point ;  but  the  most  striking 
of  all  his  experiences  is  without  doubt  his 
narrative  of  the  campaign  in  Russia.  Dur- 
ing that  awful  expedition,  the  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  went  on  foot. 
Cold,  he  had  convinced  himself,  was  only 
the  predisposing  cause  of  frost-bite,  and  thfi 
heat  which  succeeds  the  cold  the  real  source 
of  mischief.  Those  who  rode,  upon  arriving 
motionless  at  a  bivouac,  experienced  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  warm  themselves,  and  on 
approaching  a  fire  contracted  gangrene-  in 
their  half-frozen  limbs.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries through  which  the  French  passed  as 
invaders,  it  was  Larrey's  custom,  upon  evac- 
uating a  town,  to  leave  a  letter  for  the  med- 
ical chief  of  the  enemy,  commending  to  his 
care  such  of  his  own  unhappy  patients  a8> 
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were  too  ill  to  be  moved ;  and  in  no  case 
was  this  confidence  found  to  be  misplaced. 
But  in  Russia  every  town  was  set  on  fire 
before  Napoleon  reached  it,  and  consumed 
almost  to  the  last  house  before  he  departed. 
Where  the  Grand  Army  looked  for  abun- 
dance, and  rest,  and  shelter,  they  found 
nothing  but  flames.  The  hope  of  reaching 
their  great  goal,  Moscow,  however,  ani- 
mated them  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  not- 
withstanding that  the  four  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen 
were  reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
number. 

*'  At  length,  on  the  14th  of  September,  on 
reaching  an  eminence  in  the  road,  the  ad- 
vanced-guard suddenly  caught  sight  of  Mos- 
cow. As  all  the  battalions  of  the  army 
reached  that  part  of  the  road,  they  halted, 
and  the  sound  of  *  Moscow'  reverberated 
through  their  ranks.  It  was  a  moment  of 
intoxication.  After  a  short  halt,  they  con- 
tinued their  onward  course  ;  and  as  the  old 
city  of  the  czars  of  Muscovy  became  brighter 
and  clearer,  the  joy  of  the  French  soldiers 
increased.  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cav- 
alry, galloped  forward,  and  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  enemy  for  the  evacuation  of  Mos- 
cow. The  whole  French  army  soon  after- 
wards began  to  enter  the  gates  of  that  city. 
The  French  soldiers  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  town,  and  gazed  at  its  novel- 
ties. The  houses  were  richly  furnished,  the 
churches  were  profuse  in  ornament,  and  the 
palaces  seemed  stored  with  the  wealth  of 
ages.  Afterwards,  some  of  them  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Kremlin.  From  that  spot, 
they  looked  down  upon  a  city  which  in  ex- 
tent seemed  as  large  as  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin  together.  Beneath  them,  in  survey, 
were  fifteen  hundred  palaces,  with  gardens 
and  parks,  and  thousands  of  houses  of  a  per- 
fectly new  architecture,  tiled  or  roofed  with 
polished  iron  of  various  devices.  From  the 
midst  of  these  abodes  arose  hundreds  of 
churches  and  innumerable  steeples.  Con- 
ceptions the  most  eccentric,  of  Byzantine, 
Tartar,  and  Armenian  architecture,  had  there 
raised  edifices,  with  twisted  columns  in  front 
of  them,  and  also  produced  a  variety  of  con- 
tour and  painting.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
of  colored  wood ;  but  the  colors  were  un- 
matched and  incongruous.  Then  the  sil- 
vered and  gilded  cupolas  of  the  principal 
churches,  in  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
gave  to  this  panorama  much  that  was  daz- 
zling as  well  as  new  to  French  eyes.  Com- 
manding and  overlooking  all,  by  its  gilded 
roof  of  immense  height,  and  by  its  towers 
almost  laden  with  steeples,  with  its  walls 


carved  or  sculptured  like  garlands,  the 
Kremlin,  in  its  imposing  grandeur,  appeared 
like  the  father  and  protector  of  the  old  Mus- 
covite city." 

In  this  Kremlin,  the  citadel  of  the  capital, 
the  abode  of  the  czars,  which  contained  their 
treasure,  the  sacred  images  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion, and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  sover- 
eigns laid  out  in  funeral  chapels,  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems,  Napoleon  took  up  his 
quarters.  His  soldiers,  who  had  long  been 
strangers  to  a  bed,  that  night  slept  on  soft 
couches  in  mansions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy. 
They  were  dreaming  of  enriching  themselves 
by  the  spoil  of  those  luxuriant  but  forsaken 
abodes,  when  the  torches  of  the  incendiaries 
— the  felons  who  had  been  liberated  from 
prison,  and  left  behind  for  this  dread  pur- 
pose— were  applied  to  the  holy  city.  The 
gales  of  the  equinox  acted  like  a  bellows  on 
the  rising  conflagration.  The  polished  steel 
roofs  of  the  buildings  soon  became  red  hot, 
balloons  of  fire  drifted  to  and  fro,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  the  falling  of  walls  and 
springing  of  mines.  Napoleon  clung  to  the 
spot  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  at  length  the 
increasing  fury  of  the  flames  rendered  it 
quite  untenable,  and  he  removed — not  with- 
out great  peril  in  passing  through  the  burn- 
ing streets  —  to  Petrowskoie,  a  chateau  of 
Peter  the  Great,  about  four  miles  from  the 
city.  For  three  days  and  nights,  the  fire 
raged,  consuming  the  entire  capital  except 
the  Kremlin,  the  churches,  and  a  few  of  the 
large  stone  houses.  Napoleon  surveyed  the 
scene  from  his  chateau,  and  was  overheard 
by  Larrey  to  exclaim :  "  This  event  is  the 
presage  of  a  long  train  of  disasters."  As 
soon  as  possible,  the  emperor  returned  to 
the  place  where  Moscow  had  stood,  "  The 
camps  which  he  traversed,"  says  M.  de  Se- 
gur,  "  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Kremlin, 
ofiered  a  singular  aspect.  They  were  on 
thick  and  cold  mud,  in  the  midst  of  fields. 
Here  the  soldiers  were  warming  themselves 
by  igniting  furniture  of  acacia,  windows  of 
handsome  framework,  and  doors  of  rich 
gilding.  Arouud  these  fires,  on  a  litter  of 
damp  straw,  which  was  badly  sheltered  by 
some  planks,  one  saw  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers, soiled  with  mud  and  blackened  with 
smoke,  sitting  in  arm-chairs,  or  sleeping  on 
sofas  of  silk.  At  their  feet  were  stretched 
or  heaped  up  shawls  of  cashmere,  the  most 
rare  furs  of  Siberia,  and  also  stufia  of  gold 
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of  Persia.  Between  the  camps  and  the 
town,  one  met  crowds  of  soldiers  dragging 
or  trailing  their  booty,  or  chasing  before 
them,  as  beasts  of  burden,  moujiks  bent 
under  the  weight  of  the  pillage  of  their  cap- 
ital, for  the  fire  showed  near  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  unperceived  till  then,  in 
this  immense  city.  They  went  to  shelter 
themselves  with  the  wreck  of  their  goods 
near  our  fires.  They  lived  pell-mell  with 
our  soldiers,  protected  by  some,  and  tolerated 
or  scarce  remarked  by  others.  There  were 
even  about  ten  thousand  soldiers  of  the 
enemy.  During  several  days,  they  wandered 
in  the  midst  of  us,  free,  and  some  of  them 
still  armed." 

Having  deferred  as  long  as  possible  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow,  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  prestige  which  he  knew  must  result  from 
any  retrograde  movement,  and  despairing 
of  any  conditions  of  peace  from  Alexander, 
Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat.  The 
one  hundred  and  three  thousand  men  who 
yet  remained  to  him  carried  with  them  an 
immense  plunder,  beside  that  famous  and 
gigantic  cross  snatched  from  the  tower  of 
the  great  Ivan,  which  the  emperor  fondly 
hoped  to  see  erected  on  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides  at  Paris.  They  were  also  accompa- 
nied by  many  French  families  who  had  long 
resided  in  Russia,  but  were  now  apprehen- 
sive of  being  left  behind.  The  dreadful  story 
of  this  retreat  has  been  told  again  and  again. 
Before  the  French  could  efiect  their  passage 
across  the  Beresina,  the  Russians  arrived  in 
enormous  force,  and  began  to  fire  upon  "  the 
division  of  General  Partoureaux,  the  sol- 
diers of  which  division  immediately  wished 
to  cross  the  bridge  all  at  once.  The  convey- 
ances clashed  with  each  other.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  men  were  crushed,  while  others, 
losing  all  spirit,  threw  themselves  into  the 
stream  ;  some  opened  a  cruel  way  for  them- 
selves by  massacring  all  who  obstructed  their 
passage.  Shrieks  of  women,  cries  of  despair, 
roar  of  cannon,  noise  of  explosions,  and  a 
variety  of  sounds,  were  all  heard  together. 
A  certain  number,  in  the  abyss  of  despair, 
sat  on  the  banks  half  stupified,  and,  after 
gazing  as  if  they  scarce  saw,  died  of  prostra- 
tion. There  was  throughout  a  frightful 
mixture  of  imprecations,  of  clashings,  and 
of  strugglings;  thence  arose  indescribable 
disorder,  and  a  breaking  of  the  overloaded 
bridge.    The  Russian  army  approached,  and 


with  its  formidable  artillery  tore  the  ranks 
of  the  French  mob  of  soldiers."  In  this  im- 
mense disaster,  the  surgeon-in-chief,  after 
having  crossed  over  with  the  Imperial  Guard, 
"  discovered  that  requisites  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  his  countrymen  had  been  left  on 
the  opposite  bank.  With  equal  humanity 
and  heroism  he  recrossed  the  stream  ;  and 
hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wildly  excited  crowd.  He 
was  almost  sufibcated  in  the  midst  of  it.  It 
is  here  that  one  may  find  proof  of  that  un- 
bounded afiection  with  which  Larrey  had 
inspired  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  was  serv- 
ing. No  sooner  was  he  recognized,  then  he 
was  carried  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers  across  the  river.  On 
all  parts  was  heard  the  cry  nearly  in  these 
words  :  "  Let  us  save  him  who  saved  us !  " 

The  sufierings  of  the  remnant  of  the  Grand 
Army  became  now  extreme ;  neither  rank 
nor  nationality  could  be  recognized  in  their 
diminished  columns.  Those  rags  which  had 
been  uniforms  were  scorched  by  the  fires  of 
the  bivouacs,  and  their  feet  were  wrapped 
up  in  bits  of  cloth  instead  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. Even  their  very  ages  were  confounded, 
for  the  beards  of  youth  and  age  were  equally 
whitened  by  the  hoar-frost,  and  all  went 
stumbling  on  in  apparent  decreptitude.  So 
fatal  was  the  cold,  that  of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand men  forming  the  twelfth  division  of 
the  army,  all  had  perished  between  Wilna 
and  Ochmiana  save  three  hundred  and  fifty ! 
"  At  Miedneski,  the  cold  was  so  great  that 
Larrey  found  it  was  28  degrees  on  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur,  which  was  suspended 
to  his  coat  button.  It  seemed  a  region  in 
which  all  life  died,  death  lived;  for,  as  the 
army  of  skeletons  passed  onwards,  they  ob- 
served numbers  of  dead  birds,  which,  doubt- 
less in  their  flight  towards  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, had  been  overtaken  by  the  winter,  and 
had  fallen  at  once,  stifiened  by  the  cold,  on 
the  very  track  which  the  retreating  French 
were  now  pursuing.  The  silence  of  their 
march  was  broken  occasionally  by  the  weak 
voice  of  some  comrade  as  he  sank,  never  to 
rise,  on  the  snow-clad  earth."  Even  the 
Russians  themselves  fared  little  better.  The 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  Kutu- 
soff  melted  down  to  thirty-five  thousand ; 
and  the  fifty  thousand  of  Wittgenstein  to 
fifteen  thousand.  Nay,  so  benumbed  and 
stupified  were  these  natives  by  the  cold  of 
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their  own  winter,  that  they  were  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  French  prisoners  who 
marched  in  the  middle  of  their  columns. 
Many  of  these  were  so  audacious  as  to  attack 
isolated  parties  of  Russians,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  their  arms  and  uniforms, 
after  which  they  would  join  the  enemy's 
ranks  without  being  detected. 

Larrey's  iron  constitution  endured  all  the 
hardships  of  this  campaign  without  much 
detriment ;  the  spirit  was  ever  willing  with 
him,  and  the  flesh  was  not  weak.  His  moral 
courage,  too,  was  fully  equal  to  his  physical. 
Long  ago  at  Esslingen,  when  the  officers  of 
the  staff  complained  to  Napoleon  of  their 
horses  having  been  shot  by  command  of  the 
surgeon-in-chief,  he  had  been  summoned  to 
the  emperor's  presence.  "  What !  "  said  the 
latter,  "  have  you  ventured,  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  dispose  of  my  officers'  horses 
for  food  for  your  wounded  ?  "  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered Larrey,  nor  did  he  add  another  word 
to  that  monosyllable.    For  this  reply,  his 
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master  who  was  not  of  the  silver-fork  school 
of  sovereigns,  created  him  a  baron  of  the 
empire. 

As  no  man  ever  merited  honor  and  pro- 
motion more  than  Larrey,  so  none  was  ever 
less  grudged  the  possession  of  them.  The 
name  of  this  non-combatant  hero  is  engi-aved 
on  the  stone  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  with  ^ 
those  of  the  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Empire.  His  statue  stands 
in  the  Court  of  Honor  in  the  military  hos- 
pital of  the  Val  de  Grace  at  Paris.  His 
works,  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  surgery  of  the  last  age  and  the  present, 
are  also  themselves  a  monument.  Finally, 
there  is  this  noble  record  of  him  in  the  will 
of  Napoleon  his  master,  who  had  an  eye  for 
an  honest  man,  although  he  could  scarcely 
himself  be  classed  in  the  category  of  such ; 
"  I  bequeath  to  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
French  army,  Larrey,  100,000  francs.  He 
is  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have  ever 
known." 


Bets  on  the  Comet. — "We  ought  to  have 
published  long  ago  the  propositions  of  the 
Urbana  (111.)  Constitution  concerning  the  Comet. 
They  have  been  extensively  quoted  and  cred- 
ited to  a  paper  which  stole  them  from  the  Con- 
titution,  and,  late  as  it  is,  we'll  do  what  we  can 
to  set  the  matter  right.  Zimmerman,  after  ob- 
serving "  the  critter  "  carefully  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Urbana  Brass  Band,  comes  to  the 
conclusion : — 

1st.  The  comet  will  not  strike  the  earth ; 
but— 

2d.  If  it  does  strike,  it  will  never  do  it  a  sec- 
ond time. 

In  case,  however,  any  gentleman  holds  opin- 
ions different  from  the  above  and  is  willing  to 
back  his  views  to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  momentous  matter, 
we  hereby  make  the  following 

PKOPOSITIONS. 

1st.  We  will  wager  $20,000,  more  or  less,  that 
if  the  comet  offers  to  strike,  we  will  dodge  be- 
fore it  does  it ;  in  other  words,  that  it  can't  be 
brought  to  the  scratch. 

2d.  A  like  sum  that  if  it  does  strike,  it  will  be 
knocked  higher  nor  a  kite. 

3d.  Twenty-five  times  the  above  amounts 
that  in  case  the  comet  strikes,  it  wont  budge  the 
earth  six  inches  by  actual  measurement. 

4th.  A  like  amount  that  after  the  comet 
strikes,  its  tail  drops. 

5th.  An  optional   sum   that  the  earth  can 


knock  the  comet   further  than  the  comet  caa 
knock  the  earth,  nine  times  out  of  eleven. 

6th.  That  after  the  comet  gets  through  strik 
ing  the  earth,  it  will  never  want  to  strike  any- 
body else. 

These  propositions  are  intended  to  cover  the 
case  of  any  gentleman  on  this  globe,  or  on  the 
comet,  or  elsewhere. 

All  wagers  to  be  decided  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Money  to  be  deposited  in  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Time  of  striking  and  other  arrangements  to 
be  fixed  by  the  parties. 

Applicants  for  bets  have  a  right  to  select 
any  comet  they  choose. 


Sunday  Newspapers. — What  would  our 
Scottish  friends  say  to  the  following  specimen 
of  American  manners  ? — 

"  The  town  [New  Orleans]  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  churches  of  all  denominations.  I 
went  one  Sunday  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  and 
was  much  struck  on  my  entry  at  seeing  all  the 
congregation  reading  newspapers.  Seating  my- 
self in  a  pew,  I  found  a  paper  lying  alonjrside 
of  me,  and,  taking  it  up,  I  discovered  it  was  a 
religious  paper,  full  of  anecdotes  and  experi- 
ences, etc.,  and  was  supplied  gratis  to  the  con- 
gregation."— Land  of  the  Slave  and  the  Free,  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Murray.  1855.  Vol.  i.  p.  261. 
— Notes  and  Queries.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


THE   DUEL    OF    THE    IRONSIDES. 
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From  The  Spectator,  29  March. 
THE  DUEL  OF  THE  IRONSIDES. 
Whatever  the  result  of  the  existing  con- 
test, whether  the  South  achieve  indepen- 
dence only  to  perish  from  the  obstinate  re- 
tention of  slavery,  or  the  North  conquer  the 
South  only  to  find  in  her  an  American  Ire- 
land, or  the  Union  is  restored  free  through- 
out her  dominion,  with  a  strong  central  au- 
thority and  a  burdensome  list  of  taxes,  one 
point  is  sufficiently  proved.  The  Federal 
Government  will  emerge  from  the  contest  a 
most  formidable  fighting  power.  True  to 
their  English  origin,  her  people  blundered 
at  first,  rushed  as  it  were  blindfold  to  war 
without  ever  counting  its  cost,  with  an  or- 
ganization which  crumbled  to  pieces  at  the 
first  serious  strain,  and  with  leaders  who 
had  been  selected  for  anything  rather  than 
tried  capacity.  The  first  battle  was  a  de- 
feat ;  the  first  naval  efforts  melancholy  evi- 
dence that  America  had  no  fleet  adequate  to 
her  general  position  on  earth,  or  to  the  im- 
mediate work  to  be  done.  The  generals 
proved  incompetent,  the  officers  ignorant, 
the  men  indisposed  to  discipline,  the  mate- 
riel wretchedly  incomplete.  But  with  these 
English  defects,  the  Federalists  displayed 
also  the  English  virtues — a  tenacity  which 
defeat  could  not  disturb,  and  a  resourceful- 
ness which  seemed  to  become  more  ample 
as  the  incentive  of  hope  disappeared.  The 
nation  sent  half  a  million  of  volunteers  into 
the  field,  answered  disaster  by  fresh  supplies, 
and  waited  for  the  turn  in  the  tide  which 
always  comes  to  the  strong.  It  has  arrived 
at  last.  The  defeats  sustained  in  the  West 
have  been  answered  by  a  series  of  victories, 
often  grossly  exaggerated,  sometimes  made 
up  by  editors,  but  which  have  restored  mili- 
tary supremacy  throughout  at  least  three 
great  States.  The  wretched  horde  who  fled 
at  Manassas  have  been  drilled,  and  rationed, 
and  disciplined  into  effective  soldiers,  and 
on  the  10th  March  General  McClellan  passed 
the  Long  Bridge  out  of  Washington  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  the  first  European 
general  might  be  proud  to  command,  two 
hundred  thousand  effectives,  whom  even  a 
practised  critic  like  Mr.  Russell  admits  to 
be  really  soldiers,  splendidly  equipped  with 
artillery  and  means  of  carriage,  and  full  of 
courage  and  exultation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  they  will  not  accomplish  all  which  the 
exulting  North  believes  to  be  within  their 


power.  The  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
from  Manassas  opens  the  gates  of  Virginia, 
but  armies  as  vast  and  as  well-appointed 
have  ere  this  been  stopped  by  the  mud,  and 
the  necessity  of  sufficient  supplies.  The 
South  proper,  a  territory  still  untouched,  is 
half  as  large  as  Europe  within  the  Vistula, 
and  if  the  Confederates  intend  to  fight  ouy 
a  conquering  army  may  march  unopposed 
till  enormous  expense  again  compels  its 
chiefs  to  withdraw.  But,  allowing  for  all 
those  possibilities,  the  great  fact  must  still 
remain ;  the  American  people,  betrayed  in 
the  Cabinet  and  defeated  in  the  field,  with- 
out generals,  and  with  doubtful  statesmen, 
with  their  coinage  turned  to  paper,  and  their 
population  unused  to  war,  have  raised  an 
army  so  strong  that  it  may  yet  be  able  to 
subjugate  eight  millions  of  equally  brave, 
and  far  better  organized  men.  They  have 
commenced  a  campaign  after  defeat  on  a 
scale  which  seemed  monstrous  when  Napo- 
leon tried  it  after  ten  years  of  victory. 

And  now,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it 
has  fallen  to  them  to  test,  for  the  first  time, 
the  power  of  science  as  applied  to  the  means 
of  maritime  war.  They,  but  yesterday  told 
that  their  ffeet  was  powerless  even  for  a 
blockade,  have  as  it  were  in  a  day  decided 
the  problem  of  naval  warfare.  The  South, 
with  an  energy  which,  were  it  not  directed 
against  human  freedom,  might  extort  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  have  found  in  science 
a  power  which  has  overmatched  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  constructive  means. 
With  their  ports  still  blockaded,  and  their 
navy  only  a  remnant  saved  from  the  enemy's 
fleet,  they  have  constructed  a  ship  which,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  an  overmatch  for 
the  whole  of  the  force  which  blockades  their 
coast.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  had  not  the  Federalists  also  called  in 
the  aid  of  science,  the  Merrimac  might  have 
destroyed  the  entire  blockading  squadron. 

As  it  was  she  destroyed  one  sailing  frig- 
ate, compelled  another  to  strike,  riddled  a 
steam  frigate  with  balls,  smashed  a  gun- 
boat with  a  shot,  stood  the  fire  of  heavy 
shore  batteries  without  injury,  fought  a 
fioating  iron  steam  battery  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm  for  three  hours,  and  finally  steamed  away 
either  untouched,  or  only  with  injuries  which 
may  be  repaired.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
MonitoVj  Mr.  Ericsson's  vessel,  engaged 
this  giant  "  six  times  her  size,"  fought  her 
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for  three  hours  without  losing  a  man,  and 
finally  drove  her  off,  preserving  in  the  act 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  fleet.  The  combat 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  contests 
described  by  Froissart,  battles  in  which  one 
mail-clad  knight  puts  to  flight  an  army  of 
meaner  foes,  and  is  only  stopped  when  he 
meets  an  opponent  as  invulnerable  as  him- 
self. No  scene  so  picturesque  has  occurred 
since  naval  warfare  commenced,  and  even 
this  feature  is  lost  in  its  terrible  suggestive- 
ness.  If  the  apparent  is  also  the  true  result 
of  the  combat,  naval  war  is  revolutionized, 
our  wooden-  fleets  are  not  worth  their  keep, 
and  we  must  discover  means  of  despatching 
iron  ships  even  to  distant  stations.  The 
battle,  indecisive  on  one  point,  seems  to 
have  cleared  up  at  least  three  doubtful  ques- 
tions. Wooden  sailing  ships,  however  well 
armed,  are  powerless  against  iron  steamers. 
Their  only  defence  is  their  armament,  and 
this,  however  heavy,  they  have  not  the  time 
to  use.  Their  first  broadside  makes  no  im- 
pression, and  before  a  second  can  be  deliv- 
ered they  may  be  cut  in  two.  The  iron 
steamer  can  run  them  down.  The  first  stroke 
of  the  Merrimac^s  beak  laid  the  side  of  the 
Cumberland  open,  and  though  a  second  was 
given,  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Cumberland's  men  that  it  was  not  required. 
So  patent  was  the  impossibility  of  escape, 
that  the  Congress^  a  vessel  of  fifty  guns,  sur- 
rendered while  still  untouched  by  the  prow. 
What  the  fate  of  the  Minnesota  might  have 
been  had  she  not  run  aground,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess.  She  is  a  steam  frigate,  but  though 
she  might  not  have  been  run  down,  she  could 
have  made  no  impression  upon  the  Merri- 
mac^s  iron  sides,  and  a  counter-charge 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  scarcely  of  more 
effect  J  for — and  the  fact  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance— the  charge  of  the  Merrimac,  so 
deadly  to  the  Cumberland,  had  no  effect  on 
the  Monitor.  The  fact  of  the  charge,  which 
struck  her  full  in  the  side,  is  mentioned  by 
all  eye-witnesses ;  but  her  sides  did  not  give 
way,  while  her  enormous  weight  saved  her 
from  careening  over.  Then,  we  hold  it  as 
clear,  that  although  ships  all  of  iron  may  be 
better  than  plated  vessels,  still,  plating  in- 
creases the  strength  of  a  ship  in  an  almost 
inestimable  ratio.  The  Merrimac  is  only  a 
Common,  though  large  frigate,  cut  down, 
plated,  and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  solid  iron, 
sloping  just  like  a  thatch,  so  as  to  render 


boarding  impossible.  Such  a  vessel,  so 
plated,  may  not  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
science,  but  if  such  a  steamer  could  reach, 
say  the  Indian  waters,  no  wooden  squadron, 
however  powerful,  would  afford  the  slightest 
security.  She  would  destroy  them  one  by 
one  without  danger  of  reprisal,  bombard  a 
port,  say,  for  example,  Bombay,  without  re- 
gard to  land  batteries,  and  pick  and  choose 
among  merchantmen  without  fear  of  their 
convoy,  their  numbers,  or  any  armament 
they  could  bear.  That  palpable  result  si- 
lences, we  hope  forever,  the  objections  still 
raised  by  old  admirals  to  expenditure  on  the 
new  vessels,  and  the  argument  that  plated 
vessels  must  always  be  mere  patrols,  and 
wood  still  form  the  staple  material  of  a  fleet 
required  to  serve  at  a  distance.  The  result 
of  the  action,  moreover,  though  it  does  not 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  cupola  plan, 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
Merrimac  was  apparently  pierced,  the  Mon- 
itor certainly  was  not,  the  shot,  delivered 
from  100-pound  guns,  within  fifty  yards,  only 
making  an  indentation  on  the  round  tower. 
The  Monitor,  moreover,  cannot  be  boarded, 
the  boarders  finding  no  ingress,  and  being 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns  in  the  turret, 
which  can  be  directed  so  as  to  sweep  the 
deck.  Then  it  is  manifest  that  steering 
power,  in  which  our  iron  ships  are  said  to 
be  so  deficient,  is  an  important  element  in 
success.  The  Monitor,  which  steers  easily, 
went  round  and  round  the  Merrimac,  plant- 
ing regular  blows  upon  the  most  convenient 
spot.  Indeed,  the  only  point  on  which  no 
fresh  light  is  thrown  by  the  combat  is  the 
sea-going  capacity  of  the  ironsides.  The 
battle  took  place  in  a  creek,  the  Monitor 
only  coasted  round  from  New  York,  and  it 
is  exceecingly  doubtful  whether  the  cupolaed 
vessel,  from  her  excessive  depth  in  the 
water,  could  encounter  a  heavy  wind  in 
the  Atlantic  without  instant  destruction. 
Enough  remains,  however,  to  prove  that 
vessels  built  like  the  Monitor  are  terri- 
ble instruments  of  defence  j  that  Admiral 
Milne's  fleet,  for  example,  might,  had  the 
war  broken  out,  have  been  assailed  by  an 
enemy  against  which  his  noblest  vessels 
would  have  been  powerless,  for  which,  in- 
deed, only  the  Warrior  would  have  been  an 
equal  match. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  a  revolution 
so  great  tended  only  to  human  slaughter. 
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and  the  result  of  the  combat  may  lead  to 
at  least  two  pleasant  conclusions.  One  is 
that  the  introduction  of  iron  tends  directly 
to  diminish  the  bloodshed  consequent  on 
every  naval  engagement.  A  vessel  may  in- 
deed be  destroyed  with  all  hands,  but  the 
ordinary  slaughter  of  naval  warfare,  the 
deaths  from  musketry  and  splinters,  from 
boarding,  and  from  the  explosion  of  shells, 
would  appear  to  be  at  an  end.  The  other 
is,  that  a  free  people,  however  imperfectly 
organized,  is  never  a  powerless  foe  ;  that 
however  unprepared  or  unready,  it  is  sure 
to  discover  in  its  millions  of  brains  working 
cordially  for  defence,  the  means  of  success- 
ful resistance,  if  not  of  ultimate  victory. 
'We  know  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the 
fact  that  at  the  very  moment  when  England 
believed  that  war  with  the  North  was  an 
assault  on  the  weak,  a  Swedish  speculator 
had  nearly  completed  a  boat  able,  single- 
handed,  to  destroy  a  blockading  squadron. 
Despotism  can  organize,  but  it  cannot  cre- 
ate, and  even  for  war  there  are  no  resources 
like  those  latent  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of 
a  people  resolute  to  be  free. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  29  March. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  NEWPORT  KEWS. 
Not  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Times 
dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  had  steadily  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new-fangled  device  of  iron- 
plated  ships.  That  a  people  so  adventurous 
and  skilful  in  mechanical  appliances  should 
have  pronounced  the  new  invention  a  chi- 
mera, was  supposed  to  be  a  serious  ground 
for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which 
France  had  initiated  and  England  sluggishly 
followed.  No  one  could  then  have  imagined 
that  the  first  real  test  of  armor-plated  ships 
in  actual  warfare  would  be  furnished  by 
America.  It  is  only  within  a  few  weeks  that 
either  of  the  belligerents  has  had  a  plated 
ship  ready  for  sea ;  and,  as  if  to  supply  the 
crucial  experiment  which  was  wanting  to 
build  up  the  confidence  of  our  naval  archi- 
tects, the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  have 
exhibited  their  powers  of  attack  and  defence, 
and  proved  that  even  imperfect  specimens 
(as  they  probably  are)  of  their  class  are  quite 
capable  of  sweeping  from  the  ocean  whole 
fleets  of  the  old  wooden  liners. 
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So  far  as  mere  experimental  trials  could 
suffice  to  do  so,  the  qualities  of  our  Warrior 
have  been  fully  tested.     Fac-similes  of  her 
plates  have  been  battered  at  short  ranges  by 
100-pounder  guns,  and  the  ship  herself  has 
proved  her  speed   and   her   sea-worthiness 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.     Still, 
Shoeburyness  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  failed 
to  bring   conviction  home  to  the  minds  of 
many  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  an  actual  engagement,  such  as  the 
■  last  American  accounts  report  for  our  in- 
I  struction.     One  important  power  of  destruc- 
tion possessed  by  these  vessels — that  of  run- 
;  ning  down  an  enemy's  ship — has  been  falling 
'  so  much  into  discredit  that,  in  several  of  our 
more  recent  ships,  the  beak  has  been  aban- 
!  doned.     There  was,  it  is  true,  nothing  but 
I  theory  on  either  side ;    but  while  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new,  or  rather  the  revived,  mode 
I  of    warfare   proved   to   demonstration  that 
;  nothing  made  of  wood  coSld  possibly  resist 
i  the  shock  of  an  iron  vessel  of  several  thou- 
I  sand  tons  weight,  the  cautious  doubters,  who 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  Admiralty, 
insisted  that  the  attacking  ship  would  sufier 
as  severely  as  her  opponent,  that  masts  would 
go  by  the  board,  engines  would  be  torn  to 
pieces,  and  screws  would  be  disabled,  by  the 
collision  which  might  send  an  enemy  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  battle  of  Newport  News  has  done 
much  to  clear  up  these  doubts.  The  trial 
was  not  one  very  favorable  to  the  system  of 
armor-plating.  The  Merrimac  was  a  wooden 
frigate,  not  built  to  carry  the  load  of  iron 
under  which  she  now  has  to  stagger.  She 
is  said  to  be  sunk  so  deep  in  the  water  that 
the  experiment  of  casing  her  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  failure,  and  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  she  would  fare  but  ill  in  a  storm  on 
the  Atlantic.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
she  has  proved  herself  capable,  in  smooth 
water,  of  destroying  an  adversary  with  ter- 
rible facility.  The  story  of  her  engagement 
with  the  Cumherlandj  a  powerful  frigate 
armed  with  100-pounder  guns,  is  simple 
enough.  She  steamed  up,  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  with  perfect  indifierence,  fired 
a  couple  of  shots,  and  then  dashed  into  the 
frigate's  side  and  left  an  opening  on  the 
water-line  of  seven  feet  in  diameter.  So  lit- 
tle does  she  seem  to  have  sufiered  from  the 
shock  that  a  second  blow  of  the  beak  was- 
administered  without  delay,  and  the  Cumber- 
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land  straightway  began  to  fill  and  in  a  short 
time  sank.  Having  crushed  one  adversary, 
the  Merrimac,  apparently  uninjured,  gave 
battle  to  another,  which  had  no  choice  but 
to  surrender,  and  from  all  that  can  be  gath- 
ered of  the  details  of  the  affair,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  iron  monster  could 
have  destroyed  a  score  of  wooden  frigates, 
had  such  a  fleet  been  there  to  oppose  her. 

New  York  was,  naturally  enough,  in  the 
utmost  excitement  and  alarm  at  the  first  re- 
port of  the  disaster  ;  and  so  completely  was 
the  balance  of  the  naval  power  supposed  to 
be  turned  by  a  single  ship  against  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the  Northern 
navy,  that  the  ignominious  and  ruinous 
project  of  destroying  the  harbor  of  New 
York  was  urgently  pressed  upon  the  author- 
ities. If  the  Merrimac  were  capable  of  an 
Atlantic  voyage,  there  was  really  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  supposition  that  she  might 
annihilate  the  whole  blockading  squadron  in 
detail,  and  finish  her  exploits  by  steaming 
past  the  batteries  of  Sandy  Hook  and  shell- 
ing New  York  at  her  leisure.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  Monitor,  however,  gave 
the  first  check  to  the  Southern  triumph.  The 
two  champion  ships  seemed  practically  to 
represent  in  themselves  the  rival  navies,  and 
for  the  moment,  if  not  forever,  a  single  iron 
ship  counted  for  more  in  the  salvation  of  the 
Federalists  than  all  the  fleets  with  which 
they  have  swarmed  round  the  coasts  of  the 
South.  AVhatever  the  precise  result  of  the 
single  combat  was,  the  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
rimac and  the  Monitor  has  conclusively  es- 
tablished the  overwhelming  importance  of 
iron-plated  Vessels.  The  Monitor  carried 
guns  far  heavier  than  any  that  are  known 
in  the  British  navy.  But  the  shots  of  200 
pound  weight  which  she  hurled  against  the 
sloping  iron  roof  of  the  Confererate  frigate, 
sometimes  at  long  ranges,  and  sometimes  at 
close  quarters,  for  hour  after  hour,  produced 
no  perceptible  effect ;  and  when  at  last  the 
Merrimac  drew  off,  it  was  for  the  time  even 
doubted  whether  she  had  really  suffered  in- 
jury, or  whether  she  was  merely  trying  a  ruse 
to  circumvent  her  impregnable  opponent. 
As  for  the  Monitor,  she  came  absolutely 
scatheless  out  of  the  tremendous  cannonade 
of  the  Merrimac.  Not  a  plate  was  damaged, 
and  not  a  man  was  hurt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commander,  who  received  a  wound  as 
the  penalty  of  his  want  of  caution  in  not 


keeping  his  head  safely  behind  the  iron  bul- 
warks. 

In  attack  and  in  defence,  these  two  ships, 
inferior  as  they  are  to  the  examples  of  the 
same  class  which  we  already  possess,  have 
almost  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the 
most  confident  advocates  of  iron.  The 
armor-plating  principle  has  finally  passed 
out  of  the  experimental  stage  ;  and,  now 
that  the  supposed  cause  for  hesitation  is  re- 
moved, there  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  delay  on  the  part  of  our  Admiralty  in 
completing  such  a  fleet  of  iron-cased  ships 
as  shall  secure  to  this  country  the  naval 
supremacy  which  is  the  condition  of  her 
power  and  existence.  As  yet  our  progress 
has  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  France,  and 
after  the  decisive  trial  of  the  American  ships 
we  may  be  sure  that  not  only  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  States,  but  every  European 
country  which  pretends  to  be  a  naval  power, 
will  henceforth  concentrate  all  attention 
upon  the  class  of  vessels  which  will  soon 
make  wooden  steam  ships  as  obsolete  as 
sailing  frigates  have  now  become.  The 
combined  strength  of  all  these  navies  is  the 
measure  of  the  defence  with  which  England 
must  be  prepared,  and  something  far  be- 
yond the  energy  which  has  yet  been  shown 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  position  which 
belongs  to  this  country.  The  iron  fleet  of 
France  alone  includes,  beside  the  Magenta 
ard  Solferino,  four  frigates  carrying  from 
thirty  to  forty  guns,  and  a  corvette,  all  of 
which  might  be  ready  for  sea  within  three 
months.  Besides  these,  there  are  on  the 
stocks  eleven  heavy  frigates,  six  corvettes,  a 
ship  specially  destined  for  running-down 
purposes,  and  sixty  plated  gunboats.  We 
have  probably  the  best  model  of  all  the  armor- 
plated  ships  as  yet  afloat,  but  the  Warrior 
can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time,  and  in 
numbers  our  iron  fleet  is  far  below  that 
which  France  alone  has  in  various  stages  of 
preparation.  England  has  the  means  of 
building  vessels  of  this  description  much 
more  rapidly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined,  and  has  the  strongest  motives  for 
outstripping  all  competitors.  There  need 
be  no  fear  now  that  money  so  spent  will  be 
thrown  away,  and  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  found  that  iron  ships,  costly  as  they  are, 
will  surpass  the  old  models  as  much  in  ulti- 
mate ecenomy  as  in  power.  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  they  are  now  ascertained  to  be 
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irresistible,  and  we  shall  soon  learn  to  leave 
out  all  other  ships  from  the  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  navy.  The  second  recon- 
struction of  the  fleet  within  a  few  years  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity.  It  will  be 
the  cheapest  and  safest  course  to  recognize 
the  fact  at  once  and  to  use  with  promptitude 
the  only  means  by  which  the  power  of  Eng- 
land can  be  maintained. 

In  some  respects,  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican ships  is  almost  greater  than  we  could 
have  desired.  An  impregnable  dockyard 
seems  really  to  have  become  an  impossibil- 


ity ;  for  a  ship  which  can  bear  a  close  can- 
nonade from  the  heaviest  guns  for  four  or 
five  hours  can  certainly  go  anywhere  where 
there  is  water  to  float  her,  in  spite  even  of 
such  forts  and  batteries  as  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth 
and  Chatham.  For  the  first  time,  the  art 
of  naval  attack  seems  to  have  established 
its  superiority  over  the  strongest  land  de- 
fences which  can  be  raised  ;  and  until  some 
new  plan  shall  be  devised  ifor  restoring  the 
balance,  the  only  possible  precaution  is  to 
secure  a  timely  preponderance  in  the  arm 
which  threatens  to  sweep  all  resistance  be- 
fore it. 


OF  PROPRIETY. 

Study  first  propriety    .    .     . 
The  lamp  by  whose  light  young  Psyche  shall 

approach  unblamed  her  Eros. 
Verily  Truth  is  as  Eve,  which  was  ashamed 

being  naked ; 
"Wherefore  cloth  Propriety  dress  her  with  the 

fair  foliage  of  artifice : 
And  when  she  is  drest,  behold  !  she  knoweth 

not  herself  again. 
I  walked  in  the  Forest ;  and  above  me  stood 

the  Yew, 
Stood  like  a  slumbering  giant,  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable shade ; 
Then  I  past  into     the  citizen's    garden,    and 

marked  a  tree  dipt  into  shape, 
(The  giant's  locks  had  been  shorn  by  the  Deli- 

lah-sheai-s  of  Decorum;) 
And  I  said,  "  Surely  nature  is  goodly ;  but  how 

much  goodlier  is  Art !  " 

*  #  #  *  * 

For  verily,  O  my  daughter,  the  world  is  a  mas- 
querade. 

And  God  made  thee  one  thing,  that  thou  might- 
est  make  thyself  another  : 

A  maiden's  heart  is  as  champagne,  ever  aspir- 
ing and  struggling  upwards. 

And  it  necdeth   that  its  motions  be  checked 
by  the  silvered  cork  of  Propriety : 

He  that  can  afford  the  price,  his  be  the  precious 
treasure, 

Let  him  drink  deeply  of  its  sweetness,   nor 
grumble  if  it  tasteth  of  the  cork. 

—  Verses  and  Translations. 


OF  READING. 

Read  not  Milton,  for  he  is  dry;  nor  Shakspeare, 

for  he  wrote  of  common  life  ; 
Nor  Scott,  for  his  romances,  though  fascinating, 

are  yet  intelligible  : 
Read  incessantly  thy  Burke  ;  that  Burke  who, 

nobler  than  he  of  old, 
Treateth  of  the  Peer  and  Peeress,  the  truly 

Sublime  and  Beautiful : 


Likewise  study  the  "  creations  "  of  "  the  Prince 

of  modern  Romance  ;  " 
Sigh  over  Leonard  the  Martyr,  and  smile  on 

Pelham  the  puppy : 
Learn  how  "  love  is  the  dram-drinking  of  ex- 
istence ;  " 
And  how  we  "  invoke,  in  the  Gadara  of  our 

still  closets, 
The  beautiful  ghost  of  the  Ideal,  with  the  simple 

wand  of  the  pen." 
Listen  how  Maltravers  and  the  orphan  "  forgot 

all  but  love," 
And  how  Devercux's  family  chaplain  "  made 

and  unmade  kings  :  " 
How  Eugene  Aram,  though  a  thief,  a  liar,  and 

a  murderer, 
Yet,  being  intellectual,  was  amongst  the  no-   * 

blest  of  mankind. 
So  shalt  thou  live  in  a  world  peopled  with  heroes 

and  master-spirits  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  not  realize  the  Ideal,  thou 

shalt  at  least  idealize  the  Real. 

—  Verses  and  Iranslations. 


The  statue  of  the  late  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
poet  and  ornithologist,  is  to  be  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  Mossman  of  Paisley.  The  model  has 
been  approved ;  and  though  about  £100  more 
are  required  to  complete  the  subscription,  the 
sculptor  will  proceed  with  his  work  at  once. 
Wilson  is  represented  in  his  walking  dress,  rest- 
ing against  a  tree,  with  his  gun  beside  him,  and 
holding  a  bird  in  his  hand  ;  a  favorite  parrot, 
that  was  his  companion  in  his  wanderings,  is 
perched  upon  his  portfolio.  This  bird  once 
travelled  in  his  pocket  on  a  journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles.  It  came  to  an  untimely  end  at  last, 
by  being  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
great  grief  of  its  master. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Elwin's  edition  of 
the  Life,  Letters,  and  Works  of  Pope,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will,  we  hear,  comprise  many  facts 
of  high  interest  never  ascertained  before. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FASHIONS. 
The  fashion  of  this  world,  we  are  told, 
passeth  away.  Times  change,  empires  fall, 
dresses  are  altered.  The  first  beginning  of 
all  reflective  philosophy  is  to  dwell  on  the 
mutability  and  the  worthlessness  of  earthly 
things.  In  our  day,  the  reflection  has  be- 
come hackneyed.  We  have  played  and 
sported  with  the  thought  that  England  may 
some  day  be  a  waste  and  London  in  ruins, 
till  change  no  longer  seems  solemn  and  im- 
posing. It  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  we 
accept  as  a  truth  that  the  things  that  are 
will  not  be.  Partly  this  is  because,  if  we  take 
the  mutability  of  things  in  its  widest  sense, 
it  seems  not  to  concern  us  much.  If  the 
universe  is  perishable,  that  is  only  interesting 
as  a  philosophic  truth  or  a  philosophic  guess. 
We  could  scarcely,  in  our  most  hopeful 
mood,  expect  to  survive  the  general  frame 
of  things.  But  there  is  also  another  reason 
■why  we  do  not  feel  as  much  impressed  with 
change  as  might  be  looked  for.  We  cannot 
tell  exactly  what  things  are  likely  to  change, 
or  when,  or  how.  Many  things  that  are 
supposed  likely  to  last  soon  fade  ofi",  and 
others  that  appear  the  creatures  of  the  hour 
last  on  and  on.  Some  of  those  who  have 
worked  hardest  and  longest  for  fame,  and 
•  were  thought  likely  to  secure  it,  are  now 
forgotten  or  passing  rapidly  out  of  memory, 
while  a  happy  chance  has  given  others  a 
place  in  the  honor  of  posterity,  although 
they  were  held  by  their  contemporaries  to 
have  done  very  little  to  deserve  it.  Southey, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  laborious  hermit 
among  the  books  that  were  to  be  the  basis 
of  his  fame,  is  an  almost  unknown  author  to 
modern  England,  while  Goldsmith  is  still  a 
favorite.  There  are  many  little  things  as 
to  which  we  cannot  be  sure  that  what  seems 
the  fashion  of  an  hour  will  soon  die  ofi". 
We  cannot  always  console  ourselves  with 
thinking  that  every  bore  has  its  day.  A 
fashion  we  may  be  inclined  to  dislike  or  de- 
spise may  appeal  strongly  to  some  set  of 
feelings  or  interests,  and  may  be  preserved 
long  after  it  has  been  thought  doomed. 
There  are  many  matters  as  to  which  it  is 
not  at  all  safe  to  guess  that  the  change  that 
looks  so  obvious  and  near  is  likely  to  show 
itself  soon. 

Take,  for  instance,  crinoline.    If  ever  a 
fashion  ought  to  have  died  out  under  laugh- 


ter and  mockery  of  all  sorts,  it  is  the  custom 
of  making  dresses  stick  out  by  artificial 
means.  Punch  has  lived  on  it  in  the  dull 
season  for  years.  The  shops  are  full  of 
prints  portraying  all  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  wearers  of  crinoline  and  hoops  are  placed. 
It  is  wonderful  what  class  of  persons  find 
the  prints  worth  purchasing  ;  but  as  they  are 
produced  in  abundance  somebody  must  buy 
them.  Probably  it  is  the  same  set  of  peo- 
ple who  buy  tobacco  jars  shaped  like  a  lady, 
and  so  contrived  that  the  lady  lifts  up,  and 
her  petticoats  are  found  to  be  full  of  birds'- 
eye.  Then  there  have  been  plenty  of  excel- 
lent moral  reasons  urged  against  crinoline. 
It  makes  dress  very  expensive,  and  it  puffs  • 
up  the  female  mind  with  unnecessary  vanity. 
Moralists  always  hope  that  the  female  mind 
will  cease  to  be  vain  if  the  right  thing  is 
done  or  left  undone.  The  fashion  has  also 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  of  ail  trials — ' 
that  of  being  vulgarized.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  Spanish  Minister  who  wished  to  stop 
the  practice  of  wearing  large  slouched  hats 
in  Madrid.  He  thought  that  a  smaller  and 
more  open  article  would  be  more  conven- 
ient to  the  police.  An  edict  was  issued  that 
the  slouched  hats  should  be  discontinued. 
Madrid  was  in  arms,  and  the  attachment  to 
these  shady  coverings  was  declared  to  be  un- 
alterable. The  cunning  Minister  was  not  to 
be  beaten.  He  ordered  the  hangmen  and 
other  villanous  officials  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  principal  streets,  wearing  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all  possible  slouched 
hats.  This  was  successful,  and  rather  than 
dress  as  hangmen  dressed,  decent  people 
wore  a  different  sort  of  hat.  Much  the  same 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  England  with 
crinoline.  It  has  been  displayed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  proportions,  and  the  most  glar- 
ing manner,  by  those  women  who  are  to  vir- 
tuous females  what  hangmen  are  to  respecta- 
ble grocers  and  butchers.  But  in  England 
the  effect  has  been  very  different  from  what 
happened  at  Madrid.  This  appropriation  of 
crinoline  has  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished the  fury  of  the  fashion.  Hypocrisy,  a 
vice  that  has  almost  died  out,  was  said  by 
Rochefoucauld  to  be  the  tribute  that  vice 
pays  to  virtue.  Imitation  is  now  the  tribute 
that  virtue  pays  to  vice^  But  crinoline  has 
also  stood  a  more  rigorous  test,  for  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen,  and  mistresses  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  mimicry  of  their 
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maids.  It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  a  slatternly  girl  strip  herself  in  order  to 
do  a  door-step,  and  then  resume  her  iron 
cage  when  the  hour  that  may  bring  the 
butcher-boy  has  arrived.  Why  is  it  that 
crinoline  has  survived  all  these  dangers,  and 
that,  although  its  proportions  are  not  quite 
so  outrageous,  it  is  still  the  fashion,  and 
likely  to  keep  so  ?  Simply  because — if,  at 
least,  we  speak  of  crinoline  proper,  and  not 
of  the  cage  and  hoop  abominations — it  is 
really  becoming.  The  female  form  is  much 
more  graceful  when  it  does  not  appear  to  go 
sheer  down,  like  Mrs.  Noah  in  a  cheap  Ark. 
Crinoline  is  vexatious  and  expensive,  and 
occasionally  absurd  ;  but  it  does  effect  some- 
thing that  is  wanted.  Of  course,  the  fashion 
will  be  altered  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
will  hit  on  a  vast  series  of  improvements  in 
the  apparatus.  But  to  the  end  of  time 
women  must  either  dress  sheer  down  or  stick 
out.  The  degree  of  projection  is  a  matter 
of  detail,  but  in  principle  they  must  do  one 
or  the  other.  There  is  no  more  reason  why, 
having  once  learnt  to  stick  out,  they  should 
return  to  dressing  sheer  down,  than  why  we 
should  all  return  to  our  ancestors'  practice 
of  painting  the  body  with  woad. 

Photography,  again,  is  a  fashion  that  per- 
haps may  last  longer  than  all  the  nuisances 
it  entails  might  lead  one  to  expect.  It  cer- 
tainly brings  nuisances  with  it  that  may 
make  the  most  patient  man  wish  the  sun  had 
never  been  put  to  this  horrible  purpose. 
Sitting  to  a  photographer  is  not  quite  so  bad 
as  going  to  a  dentist,  but  it  is  something 
near  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  leading  pho- 
tographers make  appointments  or  grant  a 
sitting  as  if  they  were  high  Government  offi- 
cials giving  away  clerks'  places  to  trouble- 
some but  deserving  people.  Then  the  pho- 
tographer himself  is  a  trial.  Probably  he 
finds  his  sitters  bores,  and  he  would  make  a 
much  less  lucrative  thing  of  it  if  he  allowed 
the  sitter  and  the  sitter's  friends  to  interfere. 
Still  it  is  a  nuisance  for  a  lady  to  be  carried 
off  from  her  husband  or  other  male  person 
in  charge,  and  be  treated  by  a  smirking  fifth- 
rate  artist  for  half  an  hour  as  something  be- 
tween a  convict  and  a  baby.  In  the  case, 
more  especially,  of  young  girls,  we  must  add 
that  this  system  of  separate  sittings  is  some- 
thing much  worse  than  a  nuisance,  and 
ought  to  be  resolutely  put  down.    Then  the 


eminent  photographer  who  thinks  himself 
sure  of  his  business  is  the  most  audacious 
of  men.  There  is  nothing  he  will  not  say  to 
put  down  criticism  and  inquiry.  A  lady 
went  lately  to  be  taken  with  a  little  girl. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  in  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  thing  was  pronounced  to  be 
ready.  The  lady  was  all  very  well,  and  so 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  little  girl's  figure, 
but  below  the  petticoat  she  shaded  off  into 
two  faint  wavy  columns  like  the  reflection 
of  trees  in  water.  Remonstrance  was  made, 
and  the  eminent  photographer  had  the  as- 
surance to  say  that  artists  had  now  given  up 
putting  in  legs.  Then  a  quiet,  unoffending 
man  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  what 
seems  to  him  the  joke  and  mockery  of  the 
attitude  in  which,  under  the  eminent  pho- 
tographer's directions,  he  is  offered  to  his 
friends.  A  gentleman  of  a  solid,  humdrum 
appearance,  with  only  that  sort  of  romance 
about  him  which  women  cannot  detect,  was 
recently  persuaded  to  sit.  He  sat,  and  the 
eminent  photographer  did  his  best.  But  it 
was  a  failure,  and  two  or  three  more  sittings 
came  off  in  vain.  At  last  the  eminent  pho- 
tographer expressed  himself  much  pleased. 
By  the  judicious  introduction  of  a  back- 
ground, and  a  few  objects  being  placed  so  as 
to  break  the  stiffness,  success  had  been 
achieved  j  and  this  is  what  the  photograph 
presented.  The  unfortunate  man  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  Lago  di  Garda.  He 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  grand  marble 
staircase,  near  a  splendid  balustrade.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  very  new  borrowed  silk 
umbrella,  and  he  was  supported  on  the  other 
side  by  a  friend's  hat.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  depicted  in  this  way,  but  the  mere  being 
depicted  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole 
business.  After  the  photographs  are  sent 
home  comes  the  worry  for  them.  There  is 
some  sort  of  pleasure  in  giving  them  to  very 
near  relatives  and  very  dear  friends.  We 
all  like  to  fancy  that  there  are  a  chosen  few 
who  really  care  to  have  a  likeness  of  us,  al* 
though  it  does  represent  us  bareheaded,  and 
surveying  a  new  hat  on  the  banks  of  an 
Italian  lake.  But  the  demand  for  photo- 
graphs is  not  limited  to  relations  or  friends. 
It  is  scarcely  limited  to  acquaintances.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  setn  you,  or  has  seen  any* 
body  that  has  seen  you,  or  knows  any  one 
that  says  he  has  seen  a  person  who  thought 
he  has  seen  you,  considers  himself  entitled 
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to  ask  you  for  your  photograph,  and  to  make  1 
you  pay  eighteen-pence  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  demand.  There  is  no  compliment 
in  it.  The  claimant  does  not  care  about  you 
or  your  likeness  in  the  least.  But  he  or  she 
has  got  a  photograph  book,  and,  as  it  must 
be  filled,  you  are  invited  to  act  as  padding 
to  that  volume,  and  to  fill  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween Prince  Max  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and 
the  amiable  owner's  third  brother,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  comic  costume  of  a  navvie.  It 
is  not  even  grown-up  people  only  who  ask 
in  this  preposterous  way  for  photographs. 
Children  and  babies  have  got  their  photo- 
graph books,  and  say  that  really  they  must 
have  your  likeness.  They  protest  they  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  miserable 
young  lives  unless  you  consent  to  pay  the 
eighteen-pence  for  them  and  figure  in  their 
collection.  This  is  terrible.  People  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  them  do  not  generally 
much  care  for  infants  in  arms,  but  those  pre- 
cious darlings  will  rise  in  estimation  now. 
They  may  have  an  awkward  habit  of  bend- 
ing suddenly  in  the  back,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  soft  leather,  but  at  any  rate  they 
cannot  possibly  ask  for  your  photograph. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  dream  that  the 
fashion  of  photograph  collecting  will  die  out. 
In  the  first  place,  the  gain  of  having  cheap 
portraits  of  friends  is  so  great  that  there  is  a 
solid  advantage  in  photographs  which  would 
counterbalance  a  great  many  nuisances  of  a 
very  serious  sort.  And  then  the  collections 
when  made  are  very  useful.  They  supply  a 
fund  of  talk  to  people  who  have  nothing  to 
say.  Every  one  can  find  something  to  re- 
mark about  a  collection  of  photographs. 
Either  they  do  not  know  the  people  repre- 
isented  in  it,  or  they  do  know  them,  or  they 
wonder  whether  they  know  them.  Then,  if 
they  know  them,  they  can  say  they  are  like  or 
unlike  ;  or  they  can  pay  adroit  compliments 
and  make  acceptable  remarks  on  the  photo- 
grahps  most  cherished  by  the  collector ;  or 
they  can  gratify  a  little  quiet  malice,  and  say 
that  they  never  could  have  believed  so  very 
unfavorable  a  likeness  is  a  true  one,  and  yet 
every  one  knows  the  sun  must  be  right.  It 
is  this  fund  of  easy  small-talk  which  will  be 
the  real  foundation  of  the  permanent  success 
of  photograhy  as  a  fashion.  It  might  easily 
have  happened  that  photograph  books  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  albums.  Thirty  years 
ago,  young  ladies  used  to  keep  albums,  and 


people  used  to  be  decoyed  or  frightened  into 
writing  in  them.  Authors  of  all  sizes  and 
degrees  of  reputation  were  entreated  to  add 
their  mite.  Charles  Lamb's  letters,  for  ex- 
ample, are  full  of  the  references  to  the  al- 
bums he  had  been  writing  in.  But  the  weak 
point  of  albums  was  that,  where  they  were 
not  occupied  by  magnificent  water-color  rep- 
resentations of  perfectly  round  roses  in  the 
fullest  bloom,  they  were  too  intellectual. 
People  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room  think 
there  is  a  sort  of  plot  to  find  them  out  if  any 
demand  is  made  on  their  intellect ;  and  to 
write  verses,  or  even  to  copy  correctly  a  piece 
of  poetry  out  of  a  standard  author,  is  dan- 
gerous and  embarrassing.  It  is  true  that 
writers  in  albums  were  occasionally  allowed 
to  get  ofi"  by  writing  out  in  their  best  hand 
one  of  the  very  poorest  and  best-known  rid- 
dles they  could  recollect,  such  as  "  "SYhy  is 
Athens  like  the  wick  of  a  candle  ?  "  but  even 
this  is  precarious,  for  the  answer  has  to  be 
remembered  and  understood.  In  photo- 
graphs all  is  plain  sailing.  All  that  has  to 
be  done  is  to  make  gossiping  remarks  about 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  duty  to  which  the 
most  timid  intellects  feel  competent. 

Photographs  are,  then,  a  fashion ;  but  it 
is  possible  they  may  be  what,  considering 
the  mutability  of  human  things,  deserves  to 
be  called  a  permanent  fashion,  because  they 
tend  to  supply  a  want  that  will  always  be 
felt.  It  is  the  same  with  ladies'  novels  and 
other  records  of  the  inner  life  and  language 
of  young  women.  This  species  of  composi- 
tion is  a  fashion  of  the  day.  Half  a  century 
ago  the  dear  creatures  either  had  no  self-in- 
quiring, dreamy  life-shadowings,  or  else  they 
kept  them  locked  up.  Now  printers  can 
hardly  print  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
all  the  outpourings  of  lady  novelists.  The 
supply  is  like  that  of  an  Artesian  well — it  is 
perennial  and  ever-flowing.  We  venture  to 
say  that  if  any  one  ofi'ered  a  small  prize  for 
a  tale  of  woman's  feelings,  there  would  be 
at  least  five  thousand  competitors.  It  is  a 
fashion  that  we  do  not  take  much  interest 
in  ;  but  we  admit  that  it  gives  something 
that  was  wanted.  Most  women  have  a  la- 
tent gush  in  them  ;  and  if  the  gush  does  not 
flow  out  in  marriage,  it  gladly  flnds  a  vent 
in  print.  As  long  as  there  are  single  women 
with  unrequited  feelings,  or  married  women 
who  can  make  this  sort  of  production  pay, 
and  as  long  as  printing  is  cheap,  so  long  will 
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the  lady's  novel  last.    Perhaps  it  will  im- 
prove, but  anyhow  it  will  go  on.     There  are 
other  fashions,  as  to  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  guess  whether  they  will  last  or  not. 
Morning  calls,  for  example,  seemed  a  deep- 
rooted  habit  of  English  society,  and  yet  they ' 
are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.     Will  ser- 
mons  go  too  ?    We  do  not  mean  the  dis- 
courses  of  a   Christian   minister   who  has 
something  to  say,  and  says  it  as  and  when ' 
he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  said.    Such  discourses 
wUl,  we  are  sure,  go  on  till  the  tongue  of  man  ' 
ceases  to  be  heard  on  earth.    But  will  the 
ordinary  half-hour  cut  and  dry  discourse,  in  j 
which  neither  the  preacher  nor  the  congre- 1 


gation  pretend  to  take  the  slightest  interest, 
go  on  in  England  ?  Very  likely  it  may ;  for 
it  serves  some  objects,  though  not  very  high 
ones.  And  if  it  is  objected  that  we  cannot 
believe  our  posterity  will  always  stand  what 
does  not  please  or  profit  them,  the  answer  is, 
that  we  stand  the  sermon,  and  we  stand  being 
submerged  under  confluent  waves  of  crino- 
line at  dinner,  and  we  stand  audacious  chil- 
dren squeezing  out  our  photographs  from  us. 
And  if  we  can  stand  all  this,  why  should  not 
others  ?  There  must  be  some  burdens  that 
are  always  borne,  and  some  fashions  that  do 
not  pass  away. 


Rare  Autographs. — Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Simpson  have  just  dispersed  a  collection  of  rare 
autographs.  The  following  were  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  lots,  with  the  prices  they  pro- 
duced :  A  letter  signed  by  Anne  Boleyn,  £11, 
10s. — A  letter  of  Pomponne  de  Bellievre,  who 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  from  the  French  Court, 
to  intercede -with  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  this  letter  having  reference  to 
that  mission,  £8. — Letter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon 
to  the  Emperor  diaries  V.,  written  after  her  di- 
vorce, and  appealing  for  sympathy  and  support, 
£26. — Letter  signed  by  Catherine  Parr,  inform- 
ing her  brother  of  her  marriage  with  Henry 
Vin.,  which  had  taken  place  buteiglit  days  be- 
fore, £27.  Letter  signed  by  Edward  VI.,  £13, 
15s. — A  letter  of  Handel,  respecting  some  en- 
gagements for  the  King's  Theatre,  £13,  10s. — 
Receipt  signed  by  Hogarth,  £4. — A  Fable  in 
the  hand  of  La  Fontaine,  £4. — A  short  letter  of 
Martin  Luther,  £8. — A  letter  of  Marat,  the  rev- 
olutiouary  Attorney-General,  £5. — Two  war- 
rants signed  by  Mary  I.,  £7,  7s.,  and  £.5,  10s. — 
A  letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  she 
refers  to  the  religious  distractions  of  the  time, 
£22.— A  letter  of  Philip  Melanchthon,  £7. — A 
notarial  document,  signed  by  Moliere,  £15. — A 
letter  of  Racine,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Nerwindcn,  when  the  confederate  army,  un- 
der William  III.,  was  defeated,  £6,  5s. — Two 
documents  signed  by  Richard  III. ;  the  first  as 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  second  as  King,  £11, 
10s.,  and  £18. — Letters  of  the  two  brothers 
Robespierre,  £8,  5s. — Letter  of  Madame  Roland, 
£5. — A  fine  letter  of  Rubens,  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, £10,  15s. — The  original  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale  to  Shakspeare  of  a  house  in  Black- 
friars,  £71.  It  is  the  counterpart  to  this  deed, 
bearing  tlic  autograph,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Guildhall  Library. — A  conveyance  to  the  uses 
of  Shakspeare's  will,  in  which,  anaongst  other 
curious  facts  in  relation  to  the  poet's  family  his- 
tory, is  recorded  the  name  of  the  husband  of 
Shakspeare's  daughter,  Judith.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  Thomas  Quiney,  of  Stratford, 
vintner,  £36. — AtheruBum. 


A  New  Furnace  for  Boilers. — I  desire  to 
record  a  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the 
supplying  of  furnaces  with  heated  air,  which  has 
been  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  at  least  not  made 
known ; — it  differs  from  the  hot  blast  for  smelting 
purposes.  The  heated  air  is  obtained  by  keeping 
the  ash-pit  entirely  closed,  except  when  opened 
for  removing  ashes,  and  an  arrangement  for 
passing  one  or  more  streams  of  air  from  the 
back  of  a  boiler  bed,  through  separate  passages 
in  the  solid  brickwork,  beneath  the  entire  length 
of  the  lowest  fire-flues,  from  thence  into  the 
ash-pit  and  through  the  bars  into  the  furnace. 
The  result  derived  from  this  description  of  fur- 
naces, when  applied  to  heating  gas  retort  beds, 
may  surprise  your  readers,  who  probably  sup- 
pose it  would  occasion  increased  trouble  with 
clinkers,  the  great  object  now  being  to  check 
their  forming  by  using  evaporating  pans  in  the 
ash-pit,  which  mode  causes  clinkers  to  become 
very  hard,  their  removal  often  breaking  the 
brickwork.  Whereas,  by  thus  totally  reversing 
the  usual  mode,  and  drawing  out  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed in  the  solid  brickwork  and  that  radiated 
from  the  floor  of  the  furnace  and  repassing  it 
through  the  bars,  clinkers  are  formed  of  so  soft 
a  nature  as  to  be  clearable  from  the  bars  with  a 
rake.  In  fact,  with  one  exception,  firemen  at- 
tending on  these  furnaces  have  told  me  they 
would  sooner  have  charge  of  two  altered  fur- 
naces than  one  of  the  common  kind.  I  believe, 
when  this  becomes  known  and  tried,  it  will  be 
generally  appreciated. 
— Athenceum.  George  Walcott,  C.E. 


Messrs.  Dean  and  Son  have  made  for 
themselves  quite  an  extensive  trade  in  move- 
able toy  books  for  the  young — books  which  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance  of  pasteboard  pictures 
can  be  set  in  motion,  and  produce  endless  ex- 
citement and  amusement  among  the  little  ones. 
They  have  in  hand  a  more  wonderful  one  than 
any  yet  published,  entitled  "  Dean's  New  Book 
of  Parlor  Magic.'' 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

As  the  year  advances,  the  great  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  grows  more  and  more  into 
the  proportions  of  a  great  fact.  In  clear 
weather,  strollers  in  Hyde  Park  can  see  the 
domes  of  the  vast  building  rising  in  the 
southern  sky,  and  hear  a  multitudinous 
noise  of  hammers ;  and  vehicles  may  be 
seen  on  the  way  to  Brompton  laden  with  ele- 
ments of  the  forthcoming  display.  France, 
it  is  said,  will  outdo  her  former  effort,  and 
present  such  a  spectacle  of  art  and  manu- 
facture, taste  and  design,  as  will  astonish 
all  beholders.  Among  the  contributions 
from  our  Australian  colony  of  Victoria  will 
be  an  obelisk,  dead  gilt,  forty-two  feet  in 
height,  and  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  eight  hundred  tons 
of  gold  raised  within  that  colony  in  the 
ten  years  1851-1861 ;  a  quantity  worth 
£104,000,000  sterling.  Among  the  objects 
of  art  there  will  appear  the  bronze  statue  of 
Wedgewood,  which  has  been  recently  cast  to 
be  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  eminent  pot- 
ter at  Etruria  in  the  Potteries,  after  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Horticultural  Society  are  striving  to 
improve  their  opportunity,  and  have  an- 
nounced eight  shows  to  be  held  during  the 
season,  at  which  two  thousand  guineas  will 
be  given  away  in  prizes.  The  shows  are  to 
comprise  not  flowers  merely,  but  useful 
things,  cereals  and  edible  roots,  whereby  it 
is  hoped  alimentary  resources  may  be  in- 
creased. There  is  talk  of  a  further  attrac- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  visitation  by  foreign 
bands  of  military  music,  among  whom,  by 
permission  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  will 
appear  the  famous  Wellington  band  from 
Vienna.  The  last  part  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  contains  a  re- 
port on  one  hundred  and  eighteen  varieties 
of  cucumbers  grown  in  the  garden  at  Chis- 
wick  in  1861.  This  large  number  will  prob- 
ably surprise  most  readers :  it  was,  however, 
resolved  by  experiment  into  thirty-four 
sorts  only  which  are  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
best  of  the  non-glaucous  sorts  is  Carter's 
Champion;  and  the  best  of  the  glaucous 
bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  often  expressed 
at  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between 
the  reception  of  American  news  at  Queens- 
town  and  the  arrival  of  the  telegrams  in 


London,  especially  as  the  news  is  current  in 
Liverpool  before  it  is  known  in  the  metrop- 
olis ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  new 
telegraph  line  is  to  be  established  from 
Queenstown  to  London  direct,  crossing  Ire- 
land to  Wexford,  and  thence  by  submarine 
cable  to  Milford  Haven.  The  cable  is  to  be 
of  the  kind  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Silver, 
coated  with  india-rubber,  which,  as  experi- 
ence proves,  is  a  better  insulator  than 
gutta-percha.  By  the  completion  of  this 
line,  as  we  hear,  American  news  will  be 
known  in  London  five  hours  earlier  than  at 
present. 

The  Warrior  is  now  going  to  sea  in  ear- 
nest, and  ere  long  it  will  be  known  how  she 
has  behaved  in  a  Voyage  from  England  to 
the  Mediterranean.     Some  such  test  as  this 
was   required  before  a   conclusive  opinion 
could  be  given  as  to  her  seaworthiness,  or 
her   steaming    or    sailing  qualities.     It  is 
said  that  a  change  in  the  method  of  steer- 
ing is  essential  for  ships  of  such  great  length 
and  weight,  and  that  it  will  be  found  need 
ful  to  place  a  rudder  at  the  head  as  well  as 
the  stern.     This  method  answers  well  in  the 
long  transport  vessels  recently  introduced 
on  the  Indus   and  other  rivers  in   India. 
There  is  some  talk  of  doing  the  steering  by 
one  of   Armstrong's    hydraulic    machines, 
which  is  perfectly  under  control,  and  being 
worked  by  cold  water,  involves  no  risk  of 
explosion.     Another  proposition  is  to  light 
the  inside  of  the  great  ship  with  gas,  and  to 
make  the  electric  light  available  for  signals. 
The  suggestion  of  these  improvements  shows 
that  progress  will  be  made  in  the  building 
and  fitting  of  what  some  future  poet  will 
describe  as  our  iron  walls.    Papers  on  the 
subject  have  been  read  at  the  United  Ser- 
vice   Institution  j    and    Mr.     Samuda    has 
brought  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  "  On  the  Form  and  Mate- 
rials for  Iron-plated  Ships." 

As  regards  the  materials  for  ship-building, 
there  is  something  fresh  to  be  said.  We 
hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of 
iron  containing  an  alloy  of  manganese  and 
zinc,  which  is  so  hard  that  no  file  will 
touch  it;  while  here,  at  Shefiield,  results 
have  been  arrived  at  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  incredible.  Mr.  Besse- 
mer now  casts  an  ingot  of  steel,  which  when 
hammered  and  rolled  to  the  required  length, 
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is  converted  into  a  railway  bar,  weighing 
eighty-four  pounds  to  the  yard,  superior  in 
quality  to  case-hardened  or  steel-faced  bars. 
These  latter  are  liable  to  crack  and  laminate, 
but  the  homogeneous  steel,  as  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  metal  is  called,  is  tough  and  ductile, 
and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  forty  tons  to 
the  square  inch.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
practical  men,  that  all  the  railways  in 
the  kingdom  will,  in  course  of  years,  be 
relaid  with  steel  rails.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  on  some  lines  at  stations  and 
places  where  the  wear  is  greatest ;  and  the 
steel  rails,  after  nearly  a  year  of  service,  are 
found  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  new.  Ordi- 
nary^ rails  and  points,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, require  renewing  four  times  a  year. 
The  places  referred  to  are  the  Pimlico  sta- 
tion, some  parts  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  and  of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 
This  exceedingly  durable  metal  will  no  doubt 
be  properly  considered  in  the  new  course  of 
experiments  on  the  strongest  material  for 
ships'  sides  about  to  be  instituted ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussions 
on  the  means  of  lessening  the  risk  of  rail- 
way travelling.  The  Society  of  Arts  have 
given  an  evening  to  the  consideration  of 
railway  management,  as  looked  at  from  the 
passengers'  point  of  view ;  and  The  Quar- 
terly ^  in  a  long  article,  has  helped  to  keep 
the  question  afloat. 

Among  the  operations  carried  on  at 
Shefi&eld,  Mr.  Bessemer  has  shown  that  the 
manufacture  of  great  guns  is  a  compara- 
tively quick  process.  He  filled  his  **  con- 
verting vessel  "  with  melted  pig-iron  at 
11.20  in  the  forenoon  ;  in  thirty  minutes,  it 
was  converted  into  fluid  steel,  and  cast  in 
an  iron  mould  four  feet  long,  and  sixteen 
inches  square,  from  which  it  was  taken  and 
forged  while  still  hot ;  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  gun  was  shaped,  and 
ready  for  the  boring-mill. 

It  appears  that  cast-steel  bells  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  into  use.  In  Russia 
and  Canada,  where  the  winters  are  intensely 
cold,  cast-steel  bells  are  preferred  for 
churches  and  public  buildings,  as  they  do 
not  crack  when  struck,  even  with  the  tem- 
perature below  zero  ;  a  degree  of  cold  which 
is  often  fatal  to  ordinary  bells. 

What  Mr.  Bessemer  has  done  for  iron, 
Mr.  Ransome  of  Ipswich  has  done  for  stone. 
His  experiments  and  method  of  preserving 


building-stone  have  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  public ;  he  has  now  gone  a  step 
further,  and  has  succeeded  in  manufactur- 
ing an  indestructible  stone  from  a  mixture 
of  sand,  chalk,  and  other  substances  mois- 
tened with  silicate  of  potash.  The  claylike 
substance  thus  produced  is  formed  into 
bricks  or  slabs  ;  these  are  washed  over  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  No  baking  or  dry- 
ing is  necessary  ;  the  bricks  and  slabs  har- 
den to  the  utmost  degree,  and  without  warp- 
ing or  twisting.  So,  if  a  thin  coat  be 
spread  on  any  exposed  surface  with  a  trowel, 
and  similarly  treated,  it  hardens  in  the  same 
way.  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  a  firstrate 
authority,  states  that  Mr.  Ransome's  stone 
is  harder  and  more  durable  than  any  build- 
ing-stone now  used,  except  some  of  the 
granites  and  primary  rocks. 

Dr.  M'Vicar  has  written  a  paper  to  show 
that  geometrical  laws  may  be  applied  to 
biological  science  as  well  as  to  astronomy  ; 
and  to  illustrate  his  argument  he  brings 
forward  the  various  forms  assumed  by  ani- 
mals during  hybernation,  the  forms  in  which 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  are  devel- 
oped and  matured,  and  shows  how  widely 
the  spherical  form  prevails.  The  sphere 
exposes  the  smallest  number  of  its  parts  to 
external  influences,  and  secludes  and  pro- 
tects within,  itself  the  largest  number.  An- 
imals, during  sleep  and  hybernation,  as- 
sume an  approximation  to  a  spherical  form  j 
hence,  from  these  and  other  phenomena,  the 
doctor  considers  that  he  demonstrates  his 
argument,  and  the  value  and  applicability 
of  geometry  in  the  science  of  life. 

The  important  palaeontological  question 
which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  by 
naturalists  is  now  attracting  attention  in  the 
far  north.  Professor  Karl  von  Baer,  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, has  laid  a  paper  before  that  learned 
body,  on  the  extinction  of  animal  species 
from  the  physiological  and  non-physiologi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  particularly  on  the 
disappearance  of  species  contemporary  with 
man.  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
this  important  subject  will  be  able  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
fessor's proposition.  Another  paper  by  the 
same  hand  is  on  a  new  project  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  oyster-beds  on  the  Russian 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  which  we  gather 
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that  Russia  is  about  to  imitate  the  good 
work  which  has  been  so  successfully  begun 
in  England  and  France  in  the  acclimatiza- 
tion and  multiplication  of  fish. 

M.  Struve,  the  Russian  astronomer-royal, 
declares  that  the  great  arc  of  the  meridian 
measured  in  Russia  will  have  to  be  remeas- 
ured  before  its  exactitude  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  modern  science,  because, 
during  the  measuring,  no  allowance  was 
made  for  the  disturbing  efiects  of  mountain 
masses  on  the  instruments  employed.  This 
disturbing  eflfcct  was  hardly  considered  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Archdeacon  Pratt  of 
Calcutta  investigated  it,  and  communicated 
the  results  to  the  Royal  Society  in  elaborate 
papers  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Philosopliical  Transactions,  We  also  hear 
that  the  Indian  arc,  surveyed  by  Colonel 
Lambton,  will  have  to  be  remeasured,  with 
instruments  of  the  present  day,  which  are 
better  fitted  for  the  work  than  were  those 
manufactured  half  a  century  ago.  Sir  An- 
drew Waugh's  Report  on  the  latest  opera- 
tions in  India  has  just  been  published  as  a 
blue-book  ;  in  looking  through  it,  we  notice 
a  particular  concerning  cost  which  is  worth 
attention.  The  surveying  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  was  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  eight  shillings  a  square  mile ;  a 
sum  remarkably  insignificant  when  the  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  of  the  work  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Astronomy  will  ere  long 
make  a  further  advance  in  India,  for  the 


parliamentary  grant  of  £1000  to  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  is  to  be  expended  in  estab- 
lishing a  hill  observatory  near  Poonah. 

The  Swedish  exploring  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen  has  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin- 
tock,  that  animal  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
polar  sea  at  a  depth  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  The  old  maps  and  charts  of 
the  latitudes  explored,  which  proved  very 
erroneous,  have  been  rectified ;  and  proofs 
were  found  that  the  Gulf-stream  actually 
touches  upon  that  far  northern  island. — At 
last  Australia  has  been  crossed  from  south 
to  north ;  after  the  sacrifice  of  many  daring 
adventurers,  a  small  party  of  four,  led  by 
Mr.  Burke,  travelled  all  the  way  from  Mel- 
bourne to  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. But  the  tale  of  their  enterprise  ends 
sadly.  They  found  a  country  of  grass,  wood, 
and  water,  and  proved  that  the  interior  des- 
ert or  swamp  so  long  assigned  to  the  un- 
explored inner  regions  of  Australia,  has  no 
existence ;  they  showed  a  practicable  way 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  returned  to  the  ren- 
dezvous to  perish  of  starvation.  The  mis- 
management or  neglect  which  led  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe remind  us  painfully  of  the  terrible 
disappointment  that  awaited  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  few  miserable  companions  on 
their  arrival  at  Fort  Confidence  from  their 
dreary  walk  across  the  Barrens  from  the 
Coppermine  River. 


Unsuccessful  Prize  Poems. — Such  frag- 
ments as  that  quoted  by  F.  J.  M,  (which  I  sup- 
pose may  be  called  maccaronie)  are  usually 
given  as  if  parts  of  unsuccessful  prize  poems. 
The  following  are  three  that  I  have  heard  thus 
quoted;  perhaps  some  reader  of  "N.  &  Q." 
may  remember  others  : — 

1.  Part  of  a  poem  on  Nebuchadnezzar — 

"  And  murmured,  as  he  cropped  the  unwonted 

food, 
*It  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  isn't  good.'  " 

2.  On  "  Belshazzar's  Feast  " — 

"  When  all  the  nobles  stood  appalled. 
Some  one  suggested  Daniel  should  be  called ; 
Daniel  appears,  and  just  remarks  in  passing, 
The  words  are  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  and  Uphar- 
Bin." 


3.  On  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
The  discoverer  is  wrecked  on  an  island — then 

"  They  brought  him  slices   thin  of  ham  and 

tongue. 
With  bread  that  from    the  trees   spontaneous 

hung: 
Pleased  with  the  thought  the  gallant  captain 

smiles, 
And  aptly  namesi  the  place  the  Sandwich  Isles." 

— Notes  and  Queries.  G. 


Mk.  Edward  Dicet  avIU  commence  his 
papers  on  the  United  States  in  the  April  num 
ber  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  with  an  article 
entitled  "  Three  Weeks  in  New  York." 
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THE    LADDER    OF    HEAVEN. 


THE   LADDER    OF   HEAVEN. 

*'  De  vitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis  facimus  si  vitia 
ipsa  calcamus." — Augustine. 

SCALA   CCELI. 

Written  on  Time's  earliest  pages, 
Handed  down  by  solemn  ages, 
Read  we  there  a  wondrous  story, 
Of  a  ladder  framed  in  glory  ! 

Seen  in  clear  recorded  vision. 
Reaching  into  heights  elysian, 
Thronged  by  seraph  troops  attending, 
Lo,  stupendous  steps  ascending  ! 

Mortal !  in  the  legend  hoary 
Of  that  ladder  framed  in  glory, 
Thronged  by  angels  sympathizing. 
Read  a  type  of  heaven's  devising. 

Thine,  to  realize  the  vision  ; 
Thine  to  scale  the  heights  elysian  ; 
Thine,  the  seraph  guards  attending; 
Thine,  the  mighty  stair  ascending ! 

Plant  thy  foot  on  vain  desirings, 
Sordid  aims,  and  low  aspirings. 
Passions  high,  and  leanings  bestial, 
Roundings  of  the  stair  celestial ! 

Plant  thy  foot  on  specious  seemings, 
Licensed  frauds,  and  empty  dreamings, 
Wrongings  sad,  revengings  sadder, 
Roundings  of  the  heavenly  ladder  ! 

Talent  fair,  in  napkin  hidden, 
Ease  supine,  in  bower  forbidden. 
Poisoned  chalice,  madly  tasted. 
Priceless  moments,  vainly  wasted  ! 

Higher  yet !  on  selfish  feeling. 
Cold  mistrust  of  heaven's  revealing. 
Trampling,  scale  by  hell's  devices. 
Baubles  at  eternal  prices  ! 

How  the  winged  rush  of  legions 
Bids  thee  hail  to  upper  regions; 
Plant  thy  foot  in  heaven  victorious. 
Bow  the  knee  to  Christ  all  glorious ! 


LONGINGS. 


When  shall  I  be  at  rest?  my  trembling  heart 
Grows  weary  of  its  burden,  sickening  still 
With  hope  deferred.     Oh  !  that  it  were  thy 
will 
To  loose  my  bonds,  and  take  me  where  thou 
art ! 

When  shall  I  be  at  rest  ?     My  eyes  grow  dim 
With  straining  through  the  gloom,  I  scarce 

can  see 
The  way-marks  that  my  Saviour  left  for  me  : 

Would  it  were  morn,  and  I  were  safe  with  him. 


When  shall  I  be  at  rest  ?    Hand  over  hand 
I  grasp,  and  climb  an  ever  steeper  hill, 
A  rougher  path.     Oh  !  that  it  were  thy  will. 

My  tired  feet  might  tread  the  Promised  Land. 

Oh  that  I  were  at  rest !  a  thousand  fears 
Come  thronging  o'er  me  lest  I  fail  at  last. 
Would  I  were  safe,  all  toil  and  danger  past, 

And  thine  own  hand  might  wipe  away  my 
tears. 

Oh  that  I  were  at  rest,  like  some  I  love. 

Whose  last  fond  looks   drew  half  my  life 

away, 
Seeming  to  plead  that  either  they  might  stay 

With  me  on  earth,  or  I  with  them  above. 

But  why  these  murmurs  ?    Thou  didst  never 
shrink 
From  any  toil  or  weariness  for  me. 
Not  even  from  that  last  deep  agony  ; 

Shall  I  beneath  my  little  trials  sink  ? 

No,  Lord,  for  when  I  am  indeed  at  rest, 
One  taste  of  that  deep  bliss  will  quite  efface 
The  sternest  memories  of  my  earthly  race, 

Save  but  to  swell  the  sense  of  being  blest. 

Then  lay  on  me  whatever  cross  I  need 

To  bring  me  there.   I  know  thou  canst  not  be 
Unkind,  unfaithful,  or  untrue  to  me ! 

Shall  I  not  toil  for  thee,  when  thou  for  me  didst 
bleed  ? 


THE    DEAD   PRODIGAL. 

Yes,  bear  him  to  his  father's  house  ; 

And  on  the  old  familiar  bed, 
Where  first  his  childhood  found  repose. 
From  which  his  boyhood  springing  rose. 

Lay  gently  his  dishonored  head. 

For  him  was  no  predestined  prime  : 

He  was  not  pure,  nor  strong,  nor  sage ; 
Passion  obscured  the  lights  of  truth, 
And  brought  him  age  in  time  of  youth. 
And  death  instead  of  tranquil  age. 

Of  vice  the  urgent  debt  he  paid  ; 

But  shall  his  folly  nurse  our  pride  ? 
He  sinned  against  the  gracious  Lord, 
Like  you  and  me — and,  self-abhorred, 

He  sinned  against  himself,  and  died. 

Pass  by  him,  man  of  prudent  blood, 

With  shrinking  feet  and  lifted  eyes  ; 
You  never  sinned  against  your  frame, 
Nor  cause  of  scandal  gave,  or  blame, 
And  he  did  both — and  there  he  lies. 

So  weak  of  will,  he  never  strove 

As  some  against  themselves  have  striven  ; 
So  young,  so  easily  beguiled — 
Ah,  was  he  not  a  very  child. 

Father  !  to  thee,  which  art  in  heaven  ? 

— The  Planet. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
WINTHROP   MACKWORTH  PRAED. 

The  poetry  of  the  day  is  pre-eminently 
Tennysonian.  Although  we  have,  or  have 
had,  several  original  writers  outside  of  the 
Tennysonian  circle;  although  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the 
lamented  Arthur  Clough,  owe  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  Laureate, — yet  ordinary  readers 
of  poetry  have  no  admiration  to  spare  for 
any  productions  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson's 
subtlety  and  delicacy  and  exquisite  grace  of 
language  are  not  imitated.  We  do  not  deem 
the  veteran  "Walter  Savage  Landor  as  be- 
longing to  this  generation.  He  is  the  Nes- 
tor of  poets,  and  has  fought  with  Ereutha- 
lion.  In  his  ninth  decade  he  produces  verse 
which,  for  terse  severity  and  suggestive  sim- 
plicity, can  only  be  likened  to  the  hendeca- 
syllabics  of  Catullus.  But  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
the  Achilles  of  the  war  ;  and  when  he  with- 
draws to  his  tents,  the  authors  of  Edwin  of 
Beira  and  Tannhaiiscr  come  forth,  fighting 
as  much  as  possible  in  Achilles'  style.  The 
Laureate  conquered  his  fame  by  that  aston- 
ishing prize  poem  on  Timbudoo,  which 
thunderstruck  Professor  Smyth  and  took 
Cambridge  by  storm  ;  a  prize  poem  in  blank 
verse,  characterized  by  that  magical  mirage 
of  words  which  no  other  writer  can  raise,  and 
superscribed  with  a  motto  professedly  taken 
from  Chapman's  Iliad,  but  which  never 
could  be  found  therein.  Cambridge  recog- 
nized the  young  demigod  at  once,  and  Eng- 
land was  not  slow  to  follow.  Never,  per- 
haps, even  in  Shakspeare's  or  Byron's  days, 
has  an  English  poet  been  so  readily  acknowl- 
edged asjirst  by  all  his  contemporaries. 

We  have  often  thought  that  if  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed  had  lived  to  his  prime, 
there  would  have  been  two  schools  of  poetry 
in  our  time  instead  of  one.  Praed's  genius 
differed  as  much  from  Tennyson's,  as  Words- 
worth's from  Byron's.  But  who  was  Praed  ? 
a  majority  of  our  readers  may  ask.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  scarcely  explicable  fact 
— that  there  exists  no  English  edition  of  the 
works  of  a  man  whose  career  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  was  remarkably  brilliant,  whose 
connections  were  aristocratic  and  wealthy, 
who  was  deemed  likely  to  stand  as  Macau- 
lay's  commensurate  antagonist  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  wrote  some  of  the  choicest  politi- 
cal pasquinades  of  his  time.  Our  American 
brethren,  swift  to  appreciate  English  litera- 
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ture,  have  done  their  best  to  save  Praed's 
works  from  oblivion ;  and  although  Red- 
field's  edition  is  necessarily  inaccurate  and 
imperfect,  it  does  the  compiler  great  credit. 
Some  years  ago  it  was,  we  believe,  announced 
that  Praed's  poems  would  be  published  un- 
der the  editorship  of  his  old  friends  and 
schoolfellows,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge 
and  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie.  Why  the  book 
had  not  appeared  remains  a  mystery.  Tory 
though  he  was,  and  approvingly  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  the  great  Tory  editor  in 
his  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  we  believe  Black- 
wood's Magazine  has  never  done  anything  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  Praed's 
poetry.  It  remains  for  Temple  Bar,  in  the 
interest  not  of  politics  but  of  literature,  to 
give  some  account  of  an  admirable  writer 
who  has  been  unjustly  neglected. 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  was  born  in 
London  in  1802.  He  came  of  a  good  Dev- 
onshire family,  with  estates  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Teignmouth.  His  father  was  a 
sergeant-at-law,  and  was  also  connected  with 
Praed's  bank.  Winthrop  Praed  went  to 
Eton,  where  he  showed  himself  a  capital 
classic  ;  and  while  there  he  started  the  Eton- 
ian, in  conjunction  with  a  brilliant  group  of 
his  schoolfellows,  most  of  whom  have  since 
made  a  mark  in  life.  From  Eton  he  went 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won 
unprecedented  renown  as  a  writer  both  of 
Greek  and  English  verse.  Cambridge  de- 
lights in  Greek ;  delights  in  translations 
from  The  Midsummer  NigJifs  Bream,  and 
Comus,  and  Lycidas,  into  Greek  verse  ;  than 
which  can  there  be  fitter  training  for  a  schol- 
arly poet  ?  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  evident 
proof  of  its  influence  upon  him.  The  pure 
air  of  Ionian  valleys,  the  strange  mystery  of 
Ionian  woodlands,  seem  to  have  impregnated 
his  noble  imagination.  Yet  he  learnt  the 
trick  at  Gothic  Cambridge,  by  the  reedy 
Cam. 

Praed  was  chancellor's  medallist  for  Eng- 
lish verse  in  two  successive  years,  1823  and 
1824.  The  subjects  were  Australia  and 
Alliens.  In  the  latter  poem  especially  there 
are  some  strong  lines  ;  but  prize  poems,  un- 
less they  have  some  eccentricity,  like  the  fa- 
mous Timbudoo,  are  not  much  to  our  taste. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  in  regard  to  Praed's  writings, 
that  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  in  the  notes  to 
his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  American  ques- 
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tion,  quotes  six  lines  as  from  the  poem  on 
Athens,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary copies  : 

"  How  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  public  crimes! 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  easy  ill, 
When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ; 
When   crowds   can  wink,  and   no   offence  he 

known, 
For  in  another's  guilt  each  sees  his  own  !  " 

As  a  Trinity  College  man,  one  would  expect 
Lord  Robert  to  be  able  to  obtain  access  to 
an  accurate  copy  of  Praed's  poem. 

Praed  was  famous  at  the  Uuion,  his  chief 
opponent  being  Macaulay.  Doubtless  the 
debates  were  brilliant  when  these  two  young 
orators,  so  different  in  style,  yet  each  so  full 
of  vigor  and  power,  entered  the  arena.  And 
the  rivals  were  also  comrades.  In  KnigJifs 
Quarterly  Magazine,  commenced  before  they 
left  the  University,  both  Macaulay  and  Praed 
showed  promise  of  literary  power.  The  great 
Whig  essayist  contributed  one  or  two  fine 
ballads,  and  an  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Milton  and  Cowley.  Praed  was  more  pro- 
lific. In  certain  supposititious  conversations, 
a  form  of  magazine-writing  in  those  days 
fashionable,  he  personified  himself  as  Vivian 
Joyeuse ;  and  Professor  Wilson  did  him  the 
high  honor  of  introducing  him  in  the  Nodes 
under  that  name,  and  of  giving  Mr.  Knight's 
magazine  a  serene  and  Olympian  nod  of  ap- 
proval. Several  times  did  the  professor,  a 
man  who  thoroughly  appreciated  youthful 
genius,  say  a  word  or  two  in  Praed's  favor ; 
and  in  the  22d  Noctes  he  says  :  "  Macaulay 
and  Praed  have  written  very  good  prize 
poems.  Those  two  young  gentlemen  ought 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world."  His  predic- 
tion has  been  amply  fulfilled  in  Macaulay's 
case ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  premature 
death,  Macaulay's  friend  and  rival  made  for 
himself  a  high  position  in  English  literature. 
If  he  has  been  sacrificed,  we  can  attribute  it 
only  to  the  neglect  of  his  friends. 

Praed  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Ger- 
mans, a  quaint  Cornish  borough,  disfran- 
chized by  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  following 
year.  He  soon  proved  himself  a  good  de- 
bater ;  his  facile  wit  and  fluent  speech  were 
admirably  suited  to  the  arena  of  Parliament. 
His  position  was  full  of  promise.  In  1834 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control ;  in 
1835  we  find  him  appointed  recorder  of  Barn- 
staple and  deputy  high  steward  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Cambridge.  But  his  health  all 
this  time  had  been  gradually  failing.  In 
1838  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
public  life ;  and  he  died  of  consumption  in 
July  of  the  following  year.  He  had  mar- 
ried, four  years  earlier,  Helen,  daughter  of 
G.  Bogle,  Esq.,  who,  we  believe,  still  sur- 
vives. 

For  this  very  meagre  sketch  of  Praed's 
life,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
the  American  edition  of  his  works ;  but  it 
suffices  to  show  how  vivid  and  versatile  a 
genius  he  possessed,  how  easy  would  have 
been  his  path  to  renown.  He  was  rapidly 
rising  both  in  his  profession  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  had  absolutely  no  rival  as  a 
writer  of  political  pasquinades.  He  conde- 
scended to  make  his  poetry  contribute  to 
social  amusement ;  any  lady  could  induce 
him  to  throw  off"  a  charade  or  a  legend,  and 
he  seemed  to  write  verse  with  greater  ease 
than  most  men  write  prose.  Willis,  the 
American  writer,  whose  unscrupulous  publi- 
cation of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  at  the 
houses  to  which  he  was  invited  caused  much 
indignation  in  England  twenty-five  years 
ago,  describes  Praed  as  an  absolute  improvi- 
satore.  He  also  speaks  strongly  of  Praed's 
extreme  reserve;  whence  we  suspect  that 
the  fastidious  and  clear-sighted  Englishman 
understood  Willis'  character,  and  gave  the 
inquisitive  journalist  as  few  opportunities  as 
possible  of  asking  questions.  "  It  was  hard," 
says  the  American,  "  to  make  him  confess 
to  any  literary  habits  or  standing." 

Praed's  versatility  and  facility  were  per- 
fectly marvellous.  Best  known  among  his 
poems  is  The  Red  Fisherman ;  a  legend  not 
unlike  Tom  Ingoldsby's,  but  with  less  reck- 
lessness of  rhyme,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
more  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  spectral 
angler  himself  is  very  graphic  : — 

"  All  alone  by  the  side  of  the  pool 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod, 
And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod. 
Red  were  tlie  rags  his  shoulders  wore, 
And  a  high  red  cap  on  his  head  he  bore  ; 
His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare ; 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  tossing  about  his  scraggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 
It  might  be  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble, 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double, — 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  hollow  sockets 
That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets,^- 
And  shrunk  and  shrivelled  that  tawny  skin 
Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 
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The  line  the  abbot  saw  him  throw 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  long  ages  ago ; 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 
Long  ages  ago  had  gone  to  their  rest. 
You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them, 
He   had   fished  in   the  flood   with    Ham   and 
Shera  !  " 

Praed  produced  several  other  legendary 
poems  of  the  same  order  ;  the  best  of  them 
we  take  to  be  The  Troubadour.  His  pecul- 
iar vein  of  antithetical  surprises  is  capitally 
shown  in  the  following  description  of  Rich- 
ard the  Lion-Heart : — 

•'  In  sooth  it  was  a  glorious  day 

For  vassal  and  for  lord, 
When  Coeur  de  Lion  had  the  sway 

In  battle  and  at  board. 
He  was  indeed  a  royal  one, 

A  Prince  of  Paladms  ; 
Hero  of  triumph  and  of  tun, 
Of  noisy  fray  and  noisy  fun. 

Broad  shoulders  and  broad  grins. 
You  might  have  looked  from  east  to  west. 

And  eke  from  north  to  south. 
And  never  found  an  ampler  breast, 

Never  an  ampler  mouth ; 
A  softer  tone  for  lady's  ear, 

A  daintier  lip  for  syrup  ; 
Or  a  ruder  grasp  for  axe  and  spear, 

Or  a  firmer  foot  in  stirrup. 

**  A  ponderous  thing  was  Richard's  can, 

And  so  was  Richard's  boot; 
And  Saracens  and  liquor  ran 

Where'er  he  set  his  foot. 
So  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there. 

And  murd'ring  time  and  tune. 
With  sturdy  limb  and  listless  air, 
And  gunntleted  hand  and  jewelled  hair. 

Half  monarch,  half  buffoon, 
He  turned  away  from  feast  to  fray, 

From  quarrelling  to  laughing. 
So  great  in  prowess  and  in  pranks, 
So  tierce  and  funny  in  the  ranks. 
That  Saladin  the  Soldan  said, 
Whene'er  that  mad-cap  Richard  led, 
Allah  !  he  held  his  breath  for  dread, 

And  burst  his  sides  for  laughing  ! " 

Certes,  in  this  peculiar  antithetical  trick 
Praed  excelled.  The  hero  of  this  very 
poem — a  troubadour — is  thus  introduced  to 
us: — 

"  He  lay  beside  a  rivulet. 

And  looked  beside  himself." 

Precisely  in  the  same  fashion  is  the  heroine 
described : — 

"  She  was  a  very  pretty  nun — 
Sad,  delicate,  and  five  feet  one." 

We  might  find  numberless  instances  of 
this  peculiarity  in  his  poems,  if  it  were 
worth  while.    It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  for 


the  aristocratic  versifier,  whose  poems  are 
designed  to  delight  drawing-rooms  and 
shorten  the  evenings  at  country  houses. 
But  we  must  do  Praed  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  invented  a  distinct  method  of  em- 
ploying the  octosyllabic  measure — a  rhythm 
which  has  deservedly  gone  out  of  favor. 
Coleridge,  in  Christabel,  written  in  the  years 
1797  and  1800,  was  the  first  to  use  this 
measure  with  success.  His  marvellous  mys- 
tical fragment  is  immortal.  With  clear 
poetic  insight  he  beheld  mediaeval  chivalry 
and  superstition ;  and  that  unfinished  story 
is  told  as  no  other  man  could  have  told  it. 
Few  scenes  more  strongly  rule  the  imagina- 
tions of  young  lovers  of  poetry  than  that  in 
which  "  the  lovely  lady,  Christabel,"  praying 
lonely  in  the  forest,  encounters  the  inexpli- 
cable Geraldine,  "beautiful  exceedingly." 
Would  that  the  legend  had  been  completed  ; 
but  the  poet,  whose  maxim  was  never  to  do 
to-day  what  he  could  put  ofi"  till  to-morrow, 
was  not  good  at  completing  anything.  Car- 
men reliquum  infuturum  tempus  relegatum. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  simpler  conceptions 
and  Homeric  love  of  battle,  followed  close 
on  Coleridge  both  in  subject  and  measure ; 
and  then  Lord  Byron  used  the  same  medium 
for  his  passionate  tales  of  Eastern  love  and 
crime.  But  Geraldine  with  the  serpent- 
eyes,  and  William  of  Deloraine  "  good  at 
need,"  and  that  terrible  Giaour  who  fasci- 
nated our  youth,  represent  three  perfectly 
distinct  adaptations  of  the  octosyllabic 
measure  ;  and  Praed's  light  legends  of  spec- 
tral fishermen  and  adventurous  troubadours 
undoubtedly  supply  a  fourth.  We  do  not 
regret  the  decadence  of  those  fatally  facile 
octosyllabics.  Tennyson  has  shown  us  how 
varied  and  wondrous  are  the  witcheries  of 
blank  verse  in  a  competent  hand  :  it  is  only 
to  be  feared  that  his  example  may  deter 
younger  writers  from  employing  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  metres.  No  language 
has  rhythmical  capacity  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  most  difficult  metres  generally 
involve  the  best  poetry.    What  says  Byron  ? 

"  Some  writers  like  blank  verse — I  write  in 
rhyme : 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their 
tools." 

These  drawing-room  legends  of  Praed's 
were  far  from  being  his  best  produc- 
tions.   We  are  inclined  to  consider  three 
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poems,  entitled  Every-Day  Characters,  su- 
perior to  anything  else  which  he  wrote. 
They  are  in  a  measure  of  which  he  was  very 
fond — a  stanza  of  eight  octosyllabic  lines 
with  alternate  double  rhymes.  The  third 
of  these  exquisitely  finished  poems,  "  The 
Belle  of  the  Ball,"  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  unconsciously  imitated.  Two  at  least 
of  the  poetical  contributors  to  this  magazine 
have  come  very  close  to  it ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured by  both  that  they  had  not  previously 
seen  the  poem.  Its  subject  is  a  youthful 
love,  which  comes  to  nothing.  The  final 
stanzas  of  the  great  original  and  its  two 
echoes  are  worth  comparison,  as  a  curiosity. 
Take,  first,  The  Dearths  Daughter  : — 

"  Heif^ho  !  the  daughter  of  the  Dean  ! 

Beneath  those  elm-trees  apostolic. 
While  autumn  sunlight  danced  between, 

We  two  had  many  a  merry  frolic. 
Sweet  Sybil  Willmott !  long  ao^o 

To  your  young  heart  was  Love  a  visitor ; 
And  often  have  I  wished  to  know 

How  you  could  marry  a  solicitor." 

Some  people  will  conceive  that  it  is  better 
to  marry  a  solicitor  than  a  poet.  Take, 
next,  My  Tutor's  Cousin : — 

"  So  Time  has  passed.     And  here  I  am, 

A  Senior  Eeliow  of  St.  Peter's  ; 
A  pastor,  with  a  flock  to  cram 

With  logic  and  the  Latin  metres. 
And  Mary !     She — you  like  this  port  ? 

Some  of  my  own  peculiar  dozen; 
Not  Comraon-Room.     'Twas  got  of  Short — 

The  husband  of  my  tutor's  cousin  !  " 

Finally,  let  us  quote  Praed  : — 

"  We  parted — months  and  years  rolled  by ; 

We  mot  again  four  summers  after  : 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh — 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room  belle, 

But  only  Mrs. — Something — Rogers." 

We  think  our  readers  will  admit  that  the 
coincidence  is  curious,  and  also  that  Praed 
is  far  superior  to  his  followers  in  ease  and 
grace.  Truth  to  say,  he  wrote  that  metre 
with  just  the  mastery  which  Byron  had  over 
the  octave  rhyme,  and  Alfred  de  Musset 
over  his  favorite  six-line  stanza.  The  other 
two  poems  of  this  group — **  The  Vicar  "  and 
"  Quince  " — rise  to  a  higher  level.  They 
are  cabinet  portraits  of  real  men.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  not 
thinking  of  them  when  he  wrote  the  two  first 
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stanzas  of  The  Miller^s  Daughter,  describing 
the  wealthy  miller  with  his  double  chin  and 
slow  wise  smile.  Questionless,  both  in 
rhythm  and  spirit,  the  Laureate  is  indebted 
to  Praed  in  the  last-mentioned  poem  and  in 
The  Day-Dream.  And  when  we  read  in 
Maud  the  description  of  the  village  church, 
in  which  the  hero  watched  his  darling  until 
he 

"  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante, 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone," 

we  remember  Praed  in  "  The  Vicar :  ** 

"  Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat ;  you'll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear, 
Whose  style  is  very  Ciceronian. 

"  Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ?    Look  down, 
And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 
Eic  jacet  Gulielmus  Brown, 

Vri  nulla  non  donandus  lauro." 

Praed,  like  Macaulay,  had  a  fancy  for 
ballad-writing.  Ivry  and  The  Armada  have 
deservedly  become  classics.  Praed's  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  written  at  the  same  period,  is 
equally  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  hero 
of  this  ballad,  a  sturdy  cavalier,  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies,  who  exclaim, 
"  Down  with  Belial !  "  There  is  character- 
istic humor  in  the  words  which  Cromwell  is 
supposed  to  utter  as  he  watches  the  royal- 
ist fighting  his  way  through  his  assailants  : 

"  *  I   would,'    quoth    grim    old    Oliver,    '  that 

Belial's  trusty  sword 
This  day  were  doing  battle  for  the  Saints  and 

for  the  Lord  ! '  " 

There  is  an  exquisite  little  lyric  of  Tom 
Hood's  beginning — 

"  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn." 

A  song  of  Praed's,  very  popular  years  ago, 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  It 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  which  poet 
plagiarized  from  the  other, 

"  I  remember,  I  remember 

How  my  childhood  fleeted  by — 
The  mirth  of  its  December, 

And  the  warmth  of  its  July. 
On  my  brow,  love,  on  my  brow,  love. 

There  are  no  signs  of  care  ; 
But  my  pleasures  are  not  now,  love. 

What  childhood's  pleasures  were." 
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There  are  two  more  stanzas ;  the  last  of 
which — 

"  I  was  merry,  I  was  merry, 

When  my  little  lovers  came 
With  a  lily,  or  a  cherry, 

Or  a  new-invented  game  '* — 

will  probably  be  remembered  by  many  of 
our  readers  who  had  no  idea  that  Praed  was 
its  author.  This  is  the  case  with  several  of 
his  fantastic  lyrics:  their  felicities  are  re- 
membered, while  their  writer  is  forgotten. 
Another  example  is  found  in  A  Chapter  of 
Ifs:- 

"  If  ifs  and  ans  were  pots  and  pans 

'Twould  cure  the  tinker's  cares; 
If  ladies  did  not  carry  fans 

They'd  give  themselves  no  airs." 

Again,  there  are  lively  verses  suggested  by 
Scribe's  remarks,  "  U Hymens  dit-on,  craint 
les  petits  cousins : "— =• 

"  Had  you  ever  a  cousin,  Tom  ? 

Did  your  cousin  happen  to  sing  1 
Sisters  we've  all  by  tlie  dozen,  Tom 
But  a  cousin's  a  different  thing." 

There  are  few  people  who  have  not  heard 
these  lines  before  ;  but  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, probably,  could  tell  who  wrote  them. 
Many  of  Praed's  charades  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  Fond  of  society  and  of  ele- 
gant trifling,  he  was  the  first  to  W'rite  what 
we  may  style  picturesque  charades — cha- 
rades which,  but  for  the  riddle  which  they 
contain,  would  be  very  pretty  little  poems. 
The  example  has,  since  the  poet's  time,  been 
freely  followed ;  but  no  one  has  done  the 
work  so  well.  So  light  a  hand,  so  playful  a 
fancy,  so  profuse  a  rhyming  power,  have 
never  been  devoted  to  such  trifles  since. 
Our  specimens  of  Praed  would  be  incom- 
plete without  one  or  two  of  his  charades. 

"  My  First  was  dark  o'er  earth  and  air, 

As  dark  as  she  could  be ; 
The  stars  that  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Were  only  two  or  three ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  you  or  I  could  see. 

"  *  Away,  King  Cole,'  mine  hostess  said, 
*  Flagon  and  flask  are  dry ; 
Your  steed  is  neighing  in  the  shed, 

For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh.' 
She  set  my  Second  on  his  head. 
But  she  set  it  all  awry. 

"  King  Cole  stood  upright  on  his  legs- 
Long  life  to  good  King  Cole ! 

With  wine  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eggs, 
He  filled  a  silver  bowl; 

He  drained  the  draught  to  the  very  dregs. 
And  he  called  that  draught  my'Whole." 


The  disadvantages  under  which  Praed's 
American  editor  labored  are  shown  in  his 
omission  of  the  last  verse  of  this  capital 
charade.  We  give  one  more,  in  which, 
while  complimenting  a  famous  lyric  poet, 
Praed  has  caught  something  of  that  poet's 
sonorous  style. 

"  Come  from  my  First,  ay,  come  ! 
The  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thundering 
drum 
Are  calling  thee  to  die. 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought ; 
So,  forward,  and  farewell ! 

"  Toll  ye,  my  Second,  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ! 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night. 
The  wreath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast — 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed ; 

So,  take  him  to  his  rest ! 

"  Call  ye  my  Whole,  ay,  call, 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay  ! 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 
Go,  call  liim  by  his  name  ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave." 

Surely  here  is  real  poetry  trifling :  the  Muse, 
weary  of  high  employ,  condescends  awhile 
to  play  with  words  ;  Pegasus,  having  had 
enough  of  hard  runs  across  country,  is 
throwing  up  his  heels  in  the  paddock.  It 
may  not  be  worth  while  to  write  charades  at 
all ;  but  such  charades  compel  us  to  excuse 
the  waste  of  time.  The  American  editor 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  give  all  the  answers 
(in  very  bad  rhyme,  by  the  way)  ;  but  a 
good  charade  is  of  necessity  transparent. 

Praed's  political  squibs  were  airy  and 
graceful,  utterly  devoid  of  spite.  Tory 
though  he  was,  he  laughed  at  politicians  of 
both  sides.  We  suspect  that  careful  search 
through  the  London  Conservative  journals 
of  the  years  1830-35,  would  result  in  the 
discovery  of  many  more  of  his  political 
trifles,  easily  recognizable  by  their  style. 
His  verses,  "  On  seeing  the  Speaker  asleep 
during  one  of  the  Debates  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Parliament,"  are  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  his  manner  : — 

"  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker !  'tis  surely  fair. 
If  you  mayn't  in  your  bed,  that  you  should  in 
your  chair. 
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Louder  and  longer  now  they  grow, 
Tory  and  Radical,  Ay  and  No, 
Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day. 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may ! 

"  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  !  slumber  lies 

Light  and  brief  on  a  Speaker's  eyes. 

Fielden  or  Finn,  in  a  minute  or  two, 

Some  disorderly  thing  will  do  : 

Riot  will  chase  repose  away. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may ! 

"  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker !     Sweet  to  men 
Is  the  sleep  that  cometli  but  now  and  then. 
Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill, 
Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  the  mill. 
You  have  more  need  of  repose  than  they. 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  ! 

Sleep,  Mr,  Speaker  !     Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
Hume  will,  no  doubt,  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  eighteenpence ; 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray. 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  ! 

*'  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  !  and  dream  of  the  time 

When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a  crime, 

When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning's  school. 

And  Palmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 

Lord,  how  principles  pass  away  ! 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  !  " 

As  our  First  Minister,  joyous  and  humorous 
and  immortal,  wrote  squibs  himself  long  ago, 
in  which  he  laughed  at  his  present  colleagues 
and  their  predecessors,  he  would  not  quarrel 
•with  us  for  reproducing  a  pasquinade  in 
which  he  is  mentioned.  Who  knows  ?  if 
Praed  had  lived,  he  might  have  become  ad- 
vanced Liberal  and  member  for  Birmingham 
or  Marylebone. 

Praed's  severest  political  satire  was  an 
Epitaph  on  the  late  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  written  on  the  death  of  George  IV. 
From  this,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full, 
we  will  make  a  couple  of  extracts : — 

"  Well  was  he  framed  for  royal  seat ; 

Kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ; 
With  tender  heart  and  tender  feet, 

An4  open  purse  and  open  features. 
The  ladies  say,  who  laid  him  out. 

And  earned  thereby  the  usual  pensions. 
They  never  Avreatlied  a  shroud  about 

A  corpse  of  more  genteel  dimensions." 

The  following  is  a  very  happy  description 
of  the  deceased  monarch's  favorite  occupa- 
tions : — 

**  In  peace  he  was  intensely  gay,  < 

And  indefaiigably  busy, 
Preparing  gewgaws  every  day, 

And  shows  to  make  his  subjects  dizzy ; 


And  hearing  the  report  of  guns, 
And  signing  the  report  of  gaolers, 

And  making  up  receipts  for  buns, 
And  patterns  for  the  array  tailors  ; 

"  And  building  carriages  and  boats. 

And  streets  and  cliapels  and  pavilions, 
And  regulating  all  the  coats, 

And  all  the  principles  of  millions. 
A  noble,  nasty  course  he  ran. 

Superbly  filthy  and  fastidious  ; 
He  was  the  world's  first  (jenlleman, 

And  made  the  appellation  hideous." 

Hard  hitting  this,  and  contrary  to  the  excel- 
lent rule  which  wonld  leave  the  dead  un- 
satirised.  But  Praed's  exquisite  purity  of 
taste  made  him  the  very  man  to  be  shocked 
by  ostentatious  grossness  and  splendid  sin. 
Even  Tom  Moore,  when  he  wrote, 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  those  that  de- 
spise thee, 
Though  that  would  make  Europe's  whole 
opulence  mine," 

was  scarcely  more  bitterly  in  earnest. 

Our  object  has  been,  not  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  Praed's  genius,  but  to  furnish 
he  public  with  specimens  of  his  writings. 
If  there  had  been  an  English  edition  of  his 
works,  this  need  not  have  been  our  task, 
and  we  might  have  found  space  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  It  is 
surely  the  duty  of  the  surviving  relations  of 
a  conspicuously  able  man  to  do  something 
towards  the  preservation  of  his  fame.  AVe 
were  glad  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
dough's  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich,  which 
for  a  somewhat  absurd  reason  he  declined 
to  republish,  was  issued  a  few  weeks  after 
his  death.  Praed,  a  man  of  opulent  family, 
the  darling  of  the  best  society,  with  hosts 
of  surviving  Eton  and  Cambridge  friends, 
has  been  dead  twenty-two  years,  and  his 
works  are  not  collected.  In  America  he  has 
found  both  an  editor  and  imitators  ;  in  Eng- 
land he  is  gradually  becoming  entirely  for- 
gotten. In  one  of  his  more  mournful  moods 
he  wrote  of  death,  asking  for  no  stately 
monument,  but  for  "  a  low  and  humble 
mound  in  some  sequ(>stered  dell :  " — 

"And  memory  shall  scatter  there 
The  laurel  I  have  longed  to  wear." 

Who  is  to  blame  that  the  laurel  does  not 
grow  above  his  grave  ? 
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PART  ni. — CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  events  above  narrated  were  all  prefa- 
tory of  the  great  success  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Vincent  in  Carlingford.  Indeed,  the  date 
of  the  young  minister's  fame — fame  which, 
as  everybody  acquainted  with  that  town  must 
be  aware,  was  widely  diffused  beyond  Carling- 
ford itself,  and  even  reached  the  metropolis, 
and  gladdened  his  Alma  Mater  at  Homerton 
— might  almost  be  fixed  by  a  reference  to 
Lady  Western's  housekeeping  book,  if  she 
kept  any,  and  the  date  of  her  last  summer- 
party.  That  event  threw  the  young  Non- 
conformist into  just  the  state  of  mind  which 
was  wanted  to  quicken  all  the  prejudices 
of  his  education,  and  give  individual  force 
to  all  the  hereditary  limits  of  thought  in 
which  he  had  been  born.  An  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  repeal  the 
Toleration  Act,  or  reinstate  the  Test,  could 
scarcely  have  produced  a  more  permanent 
and  rapid  effect  than  Lady  Western's  neglect, 
and  the  total  ignorance  of  Mr.  Vincent  dis- 
played by  polite  society  in  Carlingford.  No 
shame  to  him.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  private  life  which  the  other  would 
have  been  in  public.  Repeal  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  or  re-enactment  of  the  Test,  are  things 
totally  impossible ;  and  when  persecution  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  or  hoped  for,  where 
but  in  the  wrongs  of  a  privileged  class  can 
the  truest  zest  of  dissidence  be  found  ?  Mr. 
Vincent,  who  had  received  his  dissenting  prin- 
ciples as  matters  of  doctrine,  took  up  the  fa- 
miliar instruments  now  with  a  rush  of  private 
feeling.  He  was  not  conscious  of  the  power  of 
that  sentiment  ofinjury  and  indignation  which 
possessed  him.  He  believed  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  but  returning,  after  a  temporary 
hallucination,  to  the  true  duties  of  his  post ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  this  wound  in  the  ten- 
derest  point— this  general  slight  and  indiffer- 
ence— pricked  him  forward  in  all  that  force 
of  personal  complaint  which  gives  warmth 
and  piquancy  to  a  public  grievance.  The 
young  man  said  nothing  of  Lady  Western 
even  to  his  dearest  friend — tried  not  to  think 
of  her  except  by  way  of  imagining  how  she 
should  one  day  hear  of  him,  and  know  his 
name  when  it  possessed  a  distinction  which 
neither  the  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Roque's, 
nor  any  other  figure  in  that  local  world,  dared 
hope  for.  But  with  fiery  zeal  he  flew  to  the 
question  of  Church  and  State,  and  set  forth  , 
liie  wrongs  which  Christianity  sustained  from 


endowment,  and  the  heinous  evils  of  rich  liv- 
ings, episcopal  palaces,  and  spiritual  lords. 
It  was  no  mean  or  ungenerous  argument 
which  the  young  Nonconformist  pursued  in 
his  fervor  of  youth  and  wounded  self-regard. 
It  was  the  natural  cry  of  a  man  who  had  en- 
tered life  at  disadvantage,  and  chafed,  with-( 
out  knowing  it,  at  all  the  phalanx  of  orders 
and  classes  above  him,  standing  close  in  or- 
der to  prevent  his  entrance.  With  eloquent 
fervor  he  expatiated  upon  the  kingdom  that 
was  not  of  this  world.  If  these  words  were 
true,  what  had  the  Church  to  do  with  worldly 
possessions,  rank,  dignities,  power  ?  Was 
his  Grace  of  Lambeth  more  like  Paul  the 
tentmaker  than  his  Holiness  of  Rome  ?  Mr. 
Vincent  went  into  the  whole  matter  with  gen- 
uine conviction,  and  confidence  in  his  own 
statements.  He  believed  and  had  been 
trained  in  it.  In  his  heart  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  himself,  oft  disgusted  and  much  mis- 
understood in  his  elected  place  at  Salem 
Chapel,  ministered  the  gospel  more  closely 
to  his  Master's  appointment  than  the  rector 
of  Carlingford,  who  was  nominated  by  a  col- 
lege, or  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's,  who  had 
his  forty  pounds  a-year  from  a  tiny  ancient 
endowment,  and  was  spending  his  own  little 
fortune  on  his  church  and  district.  These 
men  had  joined  God  and  mammon — they 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  State.  Mr.  Vincent 
thundered  forth  the  lofty  censures  of  an  evan- 
gelist whom  the  State  did  not  recognize,  and 
with  whom  mammon  had  little  enough  to  do. 
He  brought  forth  all  the  weapons  out  of  the 
Homerton  armory,  new,  bright,  and  dazzling  j 
and  he  did  not  know  any  more  than  his  au- 
dience that  he  never  would  have  wielded  them 
so  heartily — perhaps  would  scarcely  have 
taken  them  off  the  wall — but  for  the  sudden 
sting  with  which  his  own  inferior  place,  and 
the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  doubly 
shut  against  his  entrance,  had  quickened  his 
personal  consciousness.  Such,  however,  was 
the  stimulus  which  woke  the  minister  of  Sa- 
lem Chapel  into  action,  and  produced  that 
series  of  lectures  on  Church  and  State  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  shook  society  in  Car- 
lingford to  its  very  foundation. 

"  Now  we've  got  a  young  man  as  is  a  credit 
to  us,"  said  Tozer ;  '*  and  now  he's  warming 
to  his  work,  as  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  at  first  j 
for  somehow  I  can't  say  as  I  could  see  to  my 
satisfaction,  when  he  first  come,  that  his 
heart  was  m  it,-^!  say,  now  as  we've  got  a 
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pastor  as  does  us  credit,  I  am  not  the  man 
to  consider  a  bit  of  expense.  My  opinion  is 
as  we  should  take  the  Music  Hall  for  them 
lectures.  There's  folks  might  go  to  the  Mu- 
sic Hall  as  would  never  come  to  Salem,  and 
we're  responsible  for  our  advantages.  A 
clever  young  man  like  Mr.  Vincent  aint  to 
be  named  along  with  Mr.  Tufton  ;  we're  the 
teachers  of  the  community,  that's  what  we 
are.  I  am  for  being  public-spirited — I  always 
was ;  and  I  don't  mind  standing  my  share. 
My  opinion  is  as  we  should  take  the  Music 
Hall." 

"  If  we  was  charging  sixpence  a-head  or 
so "  said  prudent  Pigeon,  the  poulterer. 

"  That's  what  I'll  never  give  my  consent 
to — never ! "  said  Tozer.  "  IS  we  was  amusin' 
the  people,  we  might  charge  sixpence  a-head ; 
but  mark  my  words,"  continued  the  butter- 
man,  "  there  aint  twenty  men  in  Carlingford, 
nor  in  no  other  place,  as  would  give  sixpence 
to  have  their  minds  enlightened.  No,  sir, 
•we're  conferring  of  a  boon ;  and  let's  do  it 
handsomely,  I  say — let's  do  it  handsomely ; 
and  here's  my  name  down  for  five  pound  to 
clear  expenses  :  and  if  every  man  in  Salem 
does  as  well,  there  aint  no  reason  for  hesi- 
tating. I'm  a  plain  man,  but  I  don't  make 
no  account  of  a  little  bit  of  money  when  a 
principle's  at  stake." 

This  statement  was  conclusive.  When  it 
came  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  bit  of  money, 
neither  Mrs.  Pigeon  nor  Mrs.  Brown  could 
have  endured  life  had  their  husbands  yielded 
the  palm  to  Tozer.  And  the  Music  Hall  was 
accordingly  taken ;  and  there,  every  Wednes- 
day for  six  weeks  the  young  Nonconformist 
mounted  his  cheval  de  hataille,  and  broke  his 
impetuous  spear  against  the  Church.  Per- 
haps Carlingford  was  in  want  of  a  sensation 
at  the  moment ;  and  the  town  was  virgin 
soil,  and  had  never  yet  been  invaded  by  sight 
or  sound  of  heresy.  Anyhow,  the  fact  was, 
that  this  fresh  new  voice  attracted  the  ear  of 
the  public.  That  personal  impetuosity  and 
sense  of  wrong  which  gave  fire  to  the  dis- 
course, roused  the  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Mr.  Vincent's  lectures  became  the 
fashion  in  Carlingford,  where  nobody  in  the 
higher  levels  of  society  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore of  the  amazing  evils  of  a  Church  Estab- 
ment.  Some  of  the  weaker  or  more  candid 
minds  among  the  audience  were  even  upset 
by  the  young  minister's  arguments.  Two  or 
three  young  people  of  both  sexes  declared 


themselves  converted,  and  were  persecuted 
to  their  heart's  desire  when  they  intimated 
their  intention  of  henceforward  joining  the 
congregation  at    Salem.     The  two  Misses 
Hemmings  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
distress   and   perplexity,   and  wrung  their 
hands,  and  looked  at  each  other,  as  each  new 
enormity  was  brought  forth.    A  very  ani- 
mated interested  audience  filled  the  benches 
in  the  Music  Hall  for  the  three  last  lectures. 
It  was  Mr.  Tozer's  conviction,  whispered  in 
confidence  to  all  the  functionaries  at  Salem, 
that  the  rector  himself,  in  a  muffler  and  blue 
spectacles,  listened  in  a  corner  to  the  voice 
of  rebellion ;  but  no  proof  of  this  monstrous 
supposition  ever   came  before  the  public. 
Notwithstanding,  the   excitement  was  evi- 
dent.     Miss   Wodehouse    took    tremulous 
notes,  her  fingers  quivering  with  anger,  with 
the  intention  of  calling  upon  Mr.  Went  worth 
to  answer  and  deny  these  assertions.     Dr. 
Marjoribanks,  the  old  Scotchman,  who  in  his 
heart  enjoyed  a  hit  at  the  Episcopate,  cried 
"  Hear,  hear  "  with  his  sturdy  northern  r  rat- 
tling through  the  hall,  and  clapped  his  large 
brown  hands,  with  a  broad  grin  at  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  "  high,"  and  one  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  sisters  'of  mercy.     But  poor  little 
Rose  Lake,  the  drawing-master's  daughter, 
who  was  going  up  for  confirmation  next  time 
the  bishop  came  to  Carlingford,  turned  very 
pale  under  Mr.  Vincent's  teaching.    All  the 
different  phases  of  conviction  appeared  in 
her  eager  little  face — first  indignation,  then 
doubt,  lastly  horror  and  intense  determina- 
tion to  flee  out  from  Babylon.     Her  father 
laughed,  and  told  her  to  attend  to  her  needle- 
work, when  Rose  confided  to  him  her  troubles. 
Her  needlework  !     She  who  had  just  heard 
that  the  Church  was  rotten,  and  tottering  on 
its  foundations ;   that  it  was   choked  with 
filthy  lucre  and   State  support ;  that  Church 
to  which  she  had  been  about  to  give  in  her 
personal  adhesion.     Rose  put  away  her  cat- 
echism  anti  confirmation   good-books,  and 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  that 
she  might  not  pass  Masters',  that  emporium 
of  evil.     She  looked  wistfully  after  the  young 
Nonconformist  as  he  passed  her  on  the  streets, 
wondering  what  high  martyr-thoughts  must 
be  in  the  apostolic  mind  which  entertained 
so  high  a  contempt  for  all  the  honors  and 
distinctions  of  this  world.     Meanwhile  Mr. 
Vincent  pursued  his  own  way,  entirely  con- 
vinced, as  was  natural  for  a  young  man,  that 
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he  was  "  doing  a  great  work  "  in  Carlingford. 
He  was  still  in  that  stage  of  life  when  peo- 
ple imagine  that  you  have  only  to  state  the 
truth  clearly  to  have  it  believed,  and  that  to 
convince  a  man  of  right  and  wrong  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  his  immediate  reformation. 
But  it  was  not  with  any  very  distinct  hopes 
or  wishes  of  emptying  the  church  in  Carling- 
ford, and  crowding  Salem  Chapel,  that  the 
young  man  proceeded.  Such  expectations, 
hifh  visions  of  a  day  to  come  when  not  a  sit- 
ting could  be  had  in  Salem  for  love  or  money, 
did  indeed  glance  into  the  souls  of  Tozer  and 
his  brother  deacons ;  but  the  minister  did 
but  stand  up  and  deliver  his  blow  at  the 
world — his  outcry  against  things  in  general 
— his  warm  youthful  assertion  that  he  too 
had  a  right  to  all  the  joys  and  privileges  of 
humanity, — as,  by  means  of  sermons,  lec- 
tures, poems,  or  what  not,  youth  and  pov- 
erty, wherever  they  have  a  chance,  do  pro- 
claim their  protest  against  the  world. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  lectures,  just  as 
Vincent  had  taken  his  place  upon  his  plat- 
form, a  rustle,  as  of  some  one  of  importance 
entering,  thrilled  the  audience.  Looking 
over  the  sea  of  heads  before  him,  the  breath 
almost  left  the  young  minister's  lips  when 
he  saw  the  young  Dowager,  in  all  the  glory 
of  full-dress,  threading  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  which  opened  to  let  her  pass.  Mr. 
Vincent  stood  watching  her  progress,  un- 
aware that  it  was  time  for  him  to  begin,  and 
that  his  hearers,  less  absorbed  than  he,  were 
asking  each  other  what  it  was  which  had  so 
suddenly  paled  his  face  and  checked  his  ut- 
terance. He  watched  Lady  Western  and 
her  companion  come  slowly  forward ;  he  saw 
Tozer,  in  a  delighted  bustle,  leading  the  way 
to  one  of  the  raised  seats  of  the  orchestra 
close  to  the  platform.  When  they  were 
seated,  and  not  till  then,  the  lecturer,  draw- 
ing a  long  gasping  breath,  turned  to  his  au- 
dience. But  the  crowd  was  hazy  to  his  ! 
eyes.  He  began,  half  mechanically,  to  speak 
— then  made  a  sudden  pause,  his  mind  oc- 
cupied with  other  things.  On  the  very  skirts 
of  the  crowd,  far  back  at  the  door,  stood  his 
friend  of  Back  Grove  Street.  In  that  mo- 
mentary pause,  he  saw  her  standing  alone, 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  had  risen  up 
unconsciously  in  sudden  surprise  and  con-  : 
sternation.  Her  pale  dark  face  looked  not 
less  confused  and  startled  than  Vincent  him- 
self was  conscious  of  looking,  and  her  eyes 


were  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  his  had 
been  the  previous  moment.     The  crowd  of 
I  Carlingford  hearers  died  off  from  the  scene 
for  the  instant,  so  far  as  the  young  Noncon- 
formist was   concerned.     He  knew  but  of 
that  fair  creature  in  all  her  sweet  bloom  and 
blush  of  beauty — the  man  who  accompanied 
[  her  —  Mrs.   Hilyard,   a   thin,   dark,    eager 
j  shadow  in  the  distance — and  himself  stand- 
'  ing,  as  it  were,  between  them,  connecting 
I  all   together.     What   could   that  visionary 
link  be  which  distinguished  and  separated 
,  these  four,  so  unlike  each  other,  from  all  the 
'  rest  of  the  world  ?    But  Mr.  Vincent  had  no 
!  leisure  to  follow  out  the  question,  even  had 
\  his  mind  been   sufficiently  clear  to   do  it. 
He  saw  the  pale  woman  at  the  end  of  the 
:  hall  suddenly  drop  into  her  seat,  and  draw 
a  thick  black  veil  over  her  face  ;  and  the 
I  confused  murmur  of  impatience  in  the  crowd 
I  before  him  roused  the  young  man  to  his  own 
;  position.     He  opened  the  eyes  which  had 
been  hazing  over  with  clouds  of  imagination 
!  and  excitement.     He  delivered  his  lecture. 
Though  he  never  was  himself  aware  what  he 
had  said,  it  was  received  with  just  as  much 
attention  and  applause  as  usual.     He  got 
through  it  somehow ;  and,  sitting  down  at 
last,  with  parched  lips  and  a  helpless  feeling 
of  excitement,  watched  the  audience  dispers- 
ing as  if  they  were  so  many  enemies  from 
whom  he  had  escaped.     AVho  was  this  man 
with  Her?     Why  did  She  come  to  bewilder 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  work  ?     It  did  not 
occur  to  the  poor  young  fellow  that  Lady 
Western  came  to  his  lecture  simply  as  to  a 
"  distraction."     He  thought  she  had  a  pur- 
pose in  it.     He  pretended  not  to  look  as  she 
descended  daintily  from  her  seat  in  the  or- 
chestra, drawing  her '  white   cloak  with   a 
pretty  shiver  over  her  white  shoulders.     He 
pretended  to  start  when  her  voice  sounded 
in  his  expectant  ear. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent,  how  very  clever  and 
wicked  of  you !  "  cried  Lady  Western.  "  I 
am  so  horrified,  and  charmed.  To  think  of 
you  attacking  the  poor  dear  old  Church  that 
we  all  ought  to  support  through  everything ! 
And  I  am  such  a  stanch  churchwoman,  and 
so  shocked  to  hear  all  this  j  but  you  wont  do 
it  any  more." 

Saying  this,  Lady  Western  leaned  her 
beautiful  hand  upon  Mr.  Vincent's  table, 
and  looked  in  his  face  with  a  beseeching  in- 
sinuating smile.    The  poor  minister  did  all 
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he  could  to  preserve  his  virtue.  He  looked 
aside  at  Lady  AVestern's  companion  to  for- 
tify himself,  and  escape  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  that  smile. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  yield  the  matter  to 
your  ladyship,"  said  Vincent,  "  for  it  had 
been  previously  arranged  that  this  was  to  be 
the  last  of  my  lectures  at  present.  I  am 
sorry  it  did  not  please  you." 

"  But  it  did  please  me,"  said  the  young 
Dowager ;  "  only  that  it  was  so  very  wicked 
and  wrong.  Where  did  you  learn  such 
dreadful  sentiments  ?  I  am  so  sorry  I  shan't 
hear  you  again,  and  so  glad  you  are  finished. 
You  never  came  to  see  me  after  my  little 
fete.  I  am  afraid  you  thought  us  stupid. 
Good-night:  but  you  really  must  come  to 
me,  and  I  shall  convert  you.  I  am  sure  you 
never  can  have  looked  at  the  Church  in  the 
right  way :  why,  what  would  become  of  us 
if  we  were  all  Dissenters  ?  What  a  fright- 
ful idea !  Thank  you  for  such  a  charming 
evening.     Good-night." 

And  Lady  Western  held  out  that  "  treas- 
ured splendor,  her  hand,"  to  the  bewildered 
Nonconformist,  who  only  dared  touch  it,  and 
let  it  fall,  drawing  back  from  the  smile  with 
which  the  syren  beguiled  him  back  again 
into  her  toils.  But  Mr.  Vincent  turned 
round  hastily  as  he  heard  a  muttered  excla- 
mation, "  By  Jove !  "  behind  him,  and  fixed 
the  gaze  of  angry  and  instinctive  repugnance 
upon  the  tall  figure  which  brushed  past. 
"  Make  haste,  Alice — do  you  mean  to  stay 
here  all  night  ?  "  said  this  wrathful  individ- 
ual, fixing  his  eyes  with  a  defiant  stare  upon 
the  minister ;  and  he  drew  the  beauty's  arm 
almost  roughly  into  his  own,  and  hurried  her 
away,  evidently  remonstrating  in  the  freest 
and  boldest  manner  upon  her  civility.  "  By 
Jove  !  the  fellow  will  think  you  are  in  love 
with  him,"  Vincent,  with  his  quickened  and 
suspicious  ears,  could  hear  the  stranger  say, 
with  that  delightful  indiSerence  to  being 
overheard  which  characterizes  some  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  exalted  classes  ;  and  the 
strain  of  reproof  evidently  continued  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  door.  Vincent,  for 
his  part,  when  he  had  watched  them  out  of 
sight,  dropped  into  his  chair,  and  sat  there 
in  the  empty  hall,  looking  over  the  vacant 
benches  with  the  strangest  mixture  of  feel- 
ings. Was  it  possible  that  his  eager  fervor 
and  revolutionary  warmth  were  diminished 
by  these  few  words  and  that  smile? — that 


the  wrongs  of  Church  and  State  looked  less 
grievous  all  at  once,  and  that  it  was  an  effort 
to  return  to  the  lofty  state  of  feeling  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  place  two  hours 
ago  ?  As  he  sat  there  in  his  reverie  of  dis- 
comfiture, he  could  see  Tozer,  a  single  black 
figure,  come  slowly  up  the  hall,  an  emissary 
from  the  group  at  the  door  of  "  chapel  peo- 
ple," who  had  been  enjoying  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  were  now  waiting  for  the 
conqueror.  "  Mr.  Vincent,"  shouted  Tozer, 
"  shall  we  turn  ofi'the  gas,  and  leave  you  to 
think  it  all  over  till  the  morning,  sir  ? 
They're  all  as  pleased  as  Punch  and  as  curi- 
ous as  women  down  below  here,  and  my 
Phoebe  will  have  it  you're  tired.  I  must 
say  as  it  is  peculiar  to  see  you  a-sitting  up 
there  all  by  yourself,  and  the  lights  going 
out,  and  not  another  soul  in  the  place," 
added  the  butterman,  looking  round  with  a 
sober  grin  ;  and  in  reality  the  lights  dimin- 
ished every  moment  as  Mr.  Vincent  rose 
and  stumbled  down  from  his  platform  into 
the  great  empty  hall  with  its  skeleton 
benches.  If  they  had  left  him  there  till  the 
morning,  it  would  have  been  a  blessed  ex- 
change from  that  walk  home  with  the  party, 
that  invitation  to  supper,  and  all  the  ap- 
plauses and  inquiries  that  followed.  They 
had  the  Pigeons  to  supper  that  night  at  the 
butter-shop,  and  the  whole  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings — the  flutter  of  the 
"  church  folks,'*  the  new  sittings  let  during 
the  week,  the  triumphant  conviction  of  the 
two  deacons  that  Salem  would  soon  be  over- 
flowing. 

"  Oh,  why  were  *  deacons '  made  so  coarse, 
Or  parsons  made  so  fine  1 " 

Mr.  Vincent  did  not  bethink  himself  of 
that  touching  ditty.  He  could  not  see  the 
serio-comic  lights  in  which  the  whole  busi- 
ness abounded.  It  was  all  the  saddest  ear- 
nest to  the  young  pastor,  who  found  so  little 
encouragement  or  support  even  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  flock. 

"  And,  oh,  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  the  engag- 
ing Phoebe,  in  a  half-whisper  aside,  "  how 
did  you  come  to  be  so  friendly  with  Lady 
Western  ?  How  she  did  listen,  to  be  sure ! 
and  smiled  at  you  so  sweetly.  Ah,  I  don't 
wonder  now  that  you  can't  see  anything  in 
the  Carlingford  young  ladies ;  but  do  tell 
us,  please,  how  you  came  to  know  her  so 
weU?" 
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Insensibly  to  himself,  a  gleam  of  gratifica- 
tion lighted  up  Mr.  Vincent's  face.  He  was 
gracious  to  Phoebe.  "  I  can't  pretend  to 
know  her  «cg?Z,"  he  said,  with  a  little  mock 
humility ;  whereupon  the  matrons  of  the 
party  took  up  their  weapons  immediately. 

"  And  all  the  better,  Mr.  Vincent — all  the 
better  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Tozer  ;  "  she  didn't 
come  there  for  no  good,  you  may  be  sure. 
Them  great  ladies,  when  they're  pretty-look- 
ing, as  I  don't  deny  she's  pretty-looking — " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  beautiful ! "  exclaimed 
Phoebe. 

"  When  they're  pretty-looking,  as  I  say," 
continued  Mrs.  Tozer,  "  they're  no  better 
nor  evil  spirits — that's  what  I  tell  you, 
Phoebe.  They'll  go  out  o'  their  way,  they 
will,  for  to  lay  hold  on  a  poor  silly  young 
man  (which  was  not  meaning  you,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, that  knows  better,  being  a  minister), 
and  when  they've  got  him  fast,  they'll  laugh 
at  him — that's  their  sport.  A  minister  of 
our  connection  as  was  well  acquainted  among 
them  sort  of  folks  would  be  out  o'  nature. 
My  boy  shall  never  make  no  such  acquaint- 
ances as  long  as  I'm  here." 

"  I  saw  her  a-speaking  to  the  minister," 
said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  "  and  the  thought  crossed 
my  mind  as  it  wasn't  just  what  I  expected 
of  Mr.  Vincent.  Painted  ladies  that  come 
out  of  a  night  with  low  necks  and  flowers  in 
their  hair,  to  have  all  Carlingford  a-staring 
at  them,  ain't  fit  company  for  a  good  pastor. 
TherrCs  not  the  lambs  of  the  flock — not  so 
far  as  I  understand ;  they're  not  friends  as 
Salem  folks  would  approve  of,  Mr.  Vincent. 
I'm  always  known  for  a  plain  speaker,  and  I 
don't  deceive  you.  It's  a  deal  better  to  draw 
back  in  time." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  Ijelieve 
that  Lady  Western  means  to  honor  me  with 
her  friendship,"  said  Vincent,  haughtily — 
"  so  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  matter. 
As  I  feel  rather  tired,  perhaps  you'll  excuse 
me  to-night.  Come  over  to  my  rooms,  Mr. 
Tozer,  to-morrow,  if  you  can  spare  a  little 
time,  and  we  will  discuss  our  business  there. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Tozer  will  pardon  me  withdraw- 
ing so  early,  but  I  am  not  very  well — rather 
tired — out  of  sorts  a  little  to-night." 

So  saying,  the  young  pastor  extricated 
himself  from  the  table,  shook  hands,  regard- 
less of  all  remonstrances,  and  made  his  way 
out  with  some  difficulty  from  the  little  room, 
which  was  choke-full,  and  scarcely  permitted 


egress.  When  he  was  gone,  the  three  ladies 
looked  at  each  other  in  dumb  amazement. 
Phoebe,  who  felt  herself  aggrieved,  was  the 
first  to  break  silence. 

"  Ma  and  Mrs.  Pigeon,"  cried  the  aggra- 
vated girl,  "  you've  been  and  hurt  his  feel- 
ings. I  knew  you  would.  He's  gone  home 
angry  and  disappointed  ;  he  thinks  none  of 
us  understand  him  ;  he  thinks  we're  trying 
to  humble  him  and  keep  him  down,  when,  to 
tell  the  truth—" 

Here  Phoebe  burst  into  tears. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Pigeon, 
"  dear,  deary  me  !  It's  just  what  I  said 
whenever  I  knew  you  had  made  up  your 
minds  to  a  young  minister.  He'll  come 
a-dangling  after  our  girls,  says  I,  and  a-tri- 
fling  with  their  aff"ections.  Bless  my  heart, 
Phoebe  !  if  it  had  been  my  Maria  now  that's 
always  a-crying  about  something — but  you ! 
Don't  take  on,  dear — fretting's  no  good — it'll 
spoil  your  color  and  take  away  your  appe- 
tite, and  that  ain't  the  way  to  mend  matters  : 
and  to  think  of  his  lifting  his  eyes  to  my 
Lady  Dowager  !  Upon  my  word  !  but  there 
ain't  no  accounting  for  young  men's  ways  no 
more  than  for  girls — and  being  a  minister 
don't  make  a  bit  of  difierence,  so  far  as  I  can 
see." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Tozer  : 
"  the  pastor's  gone  off"  in  a  huff",  and  Phoebe 
crying.  What's  wrong  ?  You've  been  say- 
ing somethin' — you  women  with  your  sharp 
tongues." 

"  It's  Phoebe  and  Mr.  Vincent  have  had 
some  words.  Be  quiet,  Tozer — don't  you 
see  the  child's  hurt  in  her  feelings  ?  "  said 
his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigeon  exchanged  looks. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  latter  lady, 
solemnly.  "  It's  turned  his  head.  I  never 
approved  of  the  Music  Hall  myself.  It's  a 
deal  of  money  to  throw  away,  and  it's  not 
like  as  if  it  was  mercy  to  poor  souls.  And 
such  a  crush,  and  the  cheering,  and  my  Lady 
Western  to  shake  hands  with  him,  has  turned 
the  minister's  head.  Now,  just  you  mark 
my  words.  He  hasn't  been  here  five  month 
yet,  and  he's  a-getting  high  already.  You 
men'll  have  your  own  adoes  with  him. 
Afore  a  year's  over  our  heads,  he'll  be  a  deal 
too  high  for  Salem.  His  head's  turned — 
that's  what  it  is." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Pigeon,  how  unkind  of  you !  " 
cried  Phoebe,  "  when  he's  as  good  as  good— 
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and  not  a  bit  proud,  nor  ever  was — and  al- 
ways such  a  gentleman  ! — and  never  neglects 
the  very  poorest  whenever  he's  sent  for — oh, 
it's  so  unkind  of  you." 

"  I  can't  see  as  his  head  isn't  straight 
enough  on  his  shoulders,"  said  Tozer  him- 
self, with  authority.  "  He's  tired,  that's  what 
it  is — and  excited  a  bit,  I  shouldn't  wonder : 
a  man  can't  study  like  he  does,  and  make 
hisself  agreeable  at  the  same  time — no,  no 
— by  a  year's  time  he'll  be  settling  down, 
and  we'll  know  where  we  are ;  and  as  for 
Salem  and  our  connection,  they  never  had  a 
chance,  I  can  tell  you,  like  what  they're 
a-going  to  have  now." 

But  Mrs.  Pigeon  shook  her  head.  It  was 
the  first  cloud  that  had  risen  on  the  firma- 
ment of  Salem  Chapel,  so  far  as  Mr.  Vincent 
was  concerned. 

CHAPTER  rx. 

It  was  a  January  night  on  which  Vincent 
emerged  abruptly  from  Tozer's  door,  the 
evening  of  that  lecture — a  winter  night,  not 
very  cold,  but  very  dark,  the  skies  looking 
not  blue,  but  black  overhead,  and  the  light 
of  the  lamps  gleaming  dismally  on  the  pave- 
ment, which  had  received  a  certain  squalid 
power  of  reflection  from  the  recent  rain  ;  for 
a  sharp,  sudden  shower  had  fallen  while  Vin- 
cent had  been  seated  at  the  hospitable  table 
of  the  butterman,  which  had  chased  every- 
body from  the  darkling  streets.  All  the 
shops  were  closed,  a  policeman  marched 
along  with  heavy  tread,  and  the  wet  pave- 
ment glimmered  round  his  solitary  figure. 
Nothing  more  uncomfortable  could  be  sup- 
posed after  the  warmth  and  light  of  a  snug 
interior,  however  humble  ;  and  the  minister 
turned  his  face  hastily  in  the  direction  of  his 
lodging.  But  the  next  moment  he  turned 
back  again,  and  looked  wistfully  in  the  other 
direction.  It  was  not  to  gaze  along  the  dark 
length  of  street  to  where  the  garden-walls 
of  Grange  Lane,  undiscernible  in  the  dark- 
ness, added  a  far-withdrawing  perspective  of 
gentility  and  aristocratic  seclusion  to  the 
vulgar  pretensions  of  George  Street ;  it  was 
to  look  at  a  female  figure  which  came  slowly 
up,  dimming  out  the  reflection  on  the  wet 
stones  as  it  crossed  one  streak  of  lamplight 
after  another.  Vincent  was  excited  and  cu- 
rious, and  had  enough  in  his  own  mind  to 
make  him  wistful  for  sympathy,  if  it  were  to 
be  had  from  any  understanding  heart.    He 


recognized  Mrs.  Hilyard  instinctively  as  she 
came  forward,  not  conscious  of  him,  walk- 
ing, strange  woman  as  she  was,  with  the  air 
of  a  person  walking  by  choice  at  that  mel- 
ancholy hour  in  that  dismal  night.  She  was 
evidently  not  going  anywhere :  her  step  was 
firm  and  distinct,  like  the  step  of  a  person 
thoroughly  self-possessed  and  afraid  of  noth- 
ing— but  it  lingered  with  a  certain  meditative 
sound  in  the  steady  firm  footfall.  Vincent 
felt  a  kind  of  conviction  that  she  had  come 
out  here  to  think  over  some  problem  of  that 
mysterious  life  into  which  he  could  not  pen- 
etrate, and  he  connected  this  strange  walk 
involuntarily  with  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Western  and  her  careless  companion.  To 
his  roused  fancy,  some  incomprehensible  link 
existed  between  himself  and  the  equally  in- 
comprehensible woman  before  him.  He 
turned  back  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
went  to  meet  her.  Mrs.  Hilyard  looked  up 
when  she  heard  his  step.  She  recognized 
him  also  on  the  spot.  They  approached  each 
other  much  as  if  they  had  arranged  a  meet- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock  of  that  wet  January 
night  in  the  gleaming,  deserted  streets. 

*•  It  is  you,  Mr.  Vincent !  "  she  said.  "  I 
wonder  tphy  I  happen  to  meet  you,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  to-night.  It  is  very 
odd.  "What,  I  wonder,  can  have  brought  us 
both  together  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a 
place  ?  You  never  came  to  see  me  that 
Monday — nor  any  Monday.  You  went  to 
see  my  beauty  instead,  and  you  were  so  lucky 
as  to  be  afironted  with  the  syren  at  the  first 
glance.  Had  you  been  less  fortunate,  I 
think  I  might  have  partly  taken  you  into 
my  confidence  to-night." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  less  fortunate,  if  that  is 
all  that  hinders,"  said  Vincent ;  "  but  it  is 
strange  to  see  you  out  here  so  late  in  such 
a  dismal  night.  Let  me  go  with  you,  and 
see  you  safe  home." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  perfectly  safe — no- 
body can  possibly  be  safer  than  such  a 
woman  as  I  am,  in  poverty  and  middle  age," 
said  his  strange  acquaintance.  "  It  is  an 
immunity  that  women  don't  often  prize,  Mr. 
Vincent,  but  it  is  very  valuable  in  its  way. 
If  anybody  saw  you  talking  to  an  equivocal 
female  figure  at  eleven  o'clock  in  George 
Street,  think  what  the  butterman  would 
say  ;  but  a  single  glimpse  of  my  face  would 
explain  matters  better  than  a  volume.  I  am 
going  down  towards  Grange  Lane,  princi- 
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pally  because  I  am  restless  to-night,  and 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  shall 
tell  you  what  I  thought  of  your  lecture  if  you 
will  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  street." 

"  Ah,  my  lecture  ? — never  mind,"  said  the 
hapless  young  minister ;  "  I  forget  all  about 
that.  What  is  it  that  brings  you  here,  and 
me  to  your  side  ? — what  is  there  in  that 
dark-veiled  house  yonder  that  draws  your 
steps  and  mine  to  it  ?  It  is  not  accidental, 
our  meeting  here." 

"  You  are  talking  romance  and  nonsense, 
quite  inconceivable  in  a  man  who  has  just 
come  from  the  society  of  deacons,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  glancing  up  at  him  with  that 
habitual  gleam  of  her  eyes.  "  We  have  met, 
my  dear  Mr.  Vincent,  because,  after  refresh- 
ing my  mind  with  your  lecture,  I  thought  of 
refreshing  my  body  by  a  walk  this  fresh 
night.  One  saves  candles,  you  know,  when 
one  does  one's  exercise  at  night :  whereas 
walking  by  day  one  wastes  everything — 
time,  tissue,  daylight,  invaluable  treasures  : 
the  only  light  that  hurts  nobody's  eyes,  and 
costs  nobody  money,  is  the  light  of  day. 
That  illustration  of  yours  about  the  clouds 
and  the  sun  was  very  pretty.  I  assure  you 
I  thought  the  whole  exceedingly  effective.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  it  made  a  revolution 
in  Carlingford." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  ?  I  know 
you  did  not  go  to  listen  to  my  lecture,"  said 
the  young  minister,  to  whom  sundry  gleams 
of  enlightenment  had  come  since  his  last  in- 
terview with  the  poor  needlewoman  of  Back 
Grove  Street. 

"  Ah !  how  can  you  tell  that  ?  "  she  said, 
sharply,  looking  at  him  in  the  streak  of 
lamplight.  *'  But  to  tell  the  truth,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  did  actually  go  to  hear  you,  and 
to  look  at  other  people's  faces,  just  to  see 
whether  the  world  at  large — so  far  as  that 
exists  in  Carlingford — was  like  what  it  used 
to  be ;  and  if  I  confess  I  saw  something  there 
more  interesting  than  the  lecture,  I  say  no 
more  than  the  lecturer  could  agree  in,  Mr. 
Vincent.  You,  too,  saw  something  that 
made  you  forget  the  vexed  question  of 
Church  and  State. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Vincent,  with  an  earnest- 
ness he  was  himself  surprised  at,  "  who  was 
that  man  ?  " 

His  companion  started  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a  blow,  turned  round  upon  him  with 
a  glance  in  her  dark  eyes  such  as  he  had 


never  seen  there  before,  and  in  a  sudden 
momentary  passion  drew  her  breath  hard, 
and  stopped  short  on  the  way.  But  the 
spark  of  intense  and  passionate  emotion 
was  as  shortlived  as  it  was  vivid.  "  I  do  not 
suppose  he  is  anything  to  interest  you,"  she 
answered  the  next  moment,  with  a  move- 
ment of  her  thin  mouth,  letting  the  hands 
that  she  had  clasped  together  drop  to  her 
side.  "  Nay,  make  yourself  quite  easy  ;  he 
is  not  a  lover  of  my  lady's.  He  is  only  a 
near  relation — and,"  she  continued,  linger- 
ing on  the  words  with  a  force  of  subdued 
scorn  and  rage,  which  Vincent  dimly  appre- 
hended, but  could  not  understand,  "  a  very 
fascinating  fine  gentleman — a  man  who  can 
twist  a  woman  round  his  fingers  when  he 
likes,  and  break  all  her  heartstrings — if  she 
has  any — so  daintily  afterwards,  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  him  do  it.  Ah,  a  won- 
derful man ! " 

"  You  know  him  then  ?  I  saw  you  knevr 
him,"  said  the  young  man,  surprised  and 
disturbed,  thrusting  the  first  commonplace 
words  he  could  think  of  into  the  silence, 
which  seemed  to  tingle  with  the  restrained 
meaning  of  this  brief  speech. 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  lucky  in  choosing 
our  subjects  to-night,"  said  the  strange 
woman.  "  How  about  the  ladies  in  Lons- 
dale, Mr.  Vincent?  They  don't  keep  a 
school  ?  I  am  glad  they  don't  keep  a  school. 
Teaching,  you  know,  unless  when  one  has  a 
vocation  for  it,  as  you  had  a  few  weeks  ago, 
is  uphill  work.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are 
not  so  sure  about  your  work  as  you  were 
then.  Your  sister  is  pretty,  I  suppose  ?  and 
does  your  mother  take  great  care  of  her,  and 
keep  her  out  of  harm's  way  ?  Lambs  have 
a  silly  faculty  of  running  directly  in  the 
wolfs  road.  Why  don't  you  take  a  holiday 
and  go  to  see  them,  or  have  them  here  to 
live  with  you  ?  " 

"You know  something  about  them,"  said 
Vincent,  alarmed.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
— tell  me.  It  will  be  the  greatest  kindness 
to  say  it  out  at  once." 

"  Hush,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard ;  "  now  you 
are  absurd.  I  speak  out  of  my  own  thoughts, 
as  most  people  do,  and  you,  like  all  young 
people,  make  personal  applications.  How 
can  I  possibly  know  about  them  ?  I  am  not 
a  fanciful  woman,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  wake  one's  imagination.  In  such  a  dark 
night  as  this,  with  such  wet  gleams  aboul 
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the  streets,  when  I  think  of  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  always  think  of  something  un- 
comfortable happening.  Misfortune  seems 
to  lie  in  wait  about  those  black  corners.  I 
think  of  women  wandering  along  dismal  sol- 
itary roads  with  babies  in  their  shameful 
arms — and  of  dreadful  messengers  of  evil 
approaching  unconscious  houses,  and  look- 
ing in  at  peaceful  windows  upon  the  com- 
fort they  are  about  to  destroy  ;  and  I  think," 
she  continued,  crossing  the  road  so  rapidly 
(they  were  now  opposite  Lady  Western's 
house)  that  Vincent,  who  had  not  anticipated 
the  movement,  had  to  quicken  his  pace  sud- 
denly to  keep  up  with  her,  "  of  evil  creatures 
pondering  in  the  dark  vile  schemes  against 

the  innocent "     Here  she  broke  off  all  at 

once,  and  looking  up  in  Vincent's  face  with 
that  gleam  of  secret  mockery  in  her  eyes 
and  movement  of  her  mouth  to  which  he  was 
accustomed,  added,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone,  "  Or  of  fine  gentlemen,  Mr.  Vincent, 
profoundly  bored  with  their  own  society, 
promenading  in  a  dreary  garden  and  smok- 
ing a  disconsolate  cigar.     Look  there  !  " 

The  young  minister,  much  startled  and 
rather  nervous,  mechanically  looked,  as  she 
bade  him,  through  the  little  grated  loophole 
in  Lady  "Western's  garden-door.  He  saw 
the  lights  shining  in  the  windows,  and  a  red 
spark  moving  about  before  the  house,  as, 
with  a  little  shame  for  his  undignified  posi- 
tion, he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  that  point 
of  vantage.  But  Mrs.  Hilyard  was  moved 
by  no  such  sentiment.  She  planted  herself 
opposite  the  door,  and,  bending  her  head  to 
the  little  grating,  gazed  long  and  steadfastly. 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  standing 
with  some  uneasiness  at  her  side,  and  not 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  his  position,  if  he 
were  seen  by  anybody  who  knew  him,  would 
be  rather  absurd  and  slightly  equivocal,  Vin- 
cent heard  the  footsteps  of  the  man  inside, 
the  fragrance  of  whose  cigar  faintly  pene- 
trated the  damp  air.  The  stranger  was 
evidently  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
house  in  enjoyment  of  that  luxury  w'hich 
the  feminine  arrangments  of  the  young 
Dowt'ger's  household  would  not  permit  in- 
doors ;  but  the  steady  eagerness  with  which 
this  strange  woman  gazed — the  way  in  which 
she  had  managed  to  interweave  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent and  pretty  Susan  at  Lonsdale  into  the 
conversation  —  the  suggestions  of  coming 
danger  and  evil  with  which  her  words  had 


!  invested  the  very  night,  all  heightened  by 
I  the   instinctive   repugnance    and   alarm  of 
j  which  the  young  man  had  himself  been  con- 
i  scions  whenever   he    met  the  eye  of  Lady 
j  Western's  companion  —  filled  him  with  dis- 
!  comfort  and  dread.     His  mind,  which  had 
j  been  lately  too  much  occupied  in  his  own 
I  concerns  to  think  much  of  Susan,  reverted 
j  now  with  sudden  uneasiness  to  his  mother's 
I  cottage,  from  which  Susan's  betrothed  had 
lately  departed  to  aiTange  matters  for  their 
speedy  marriage.     But  how  Lady  Western's 
"  near  relation  " — this  man  whom  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard watched  with  an  intense  regard  which 
looked  like  hatred,  but  might  be  dead  love — 
could  be  connected  with  Lonsdale,  or  Susan, 
or  himself,  or  the  poor  needlewoman  in  Back 
Grove   Street,  Vincent  could  not  form  tho 
remotest  idea.     He  stood  growing  more  and 
more  impatient  by  that  dark  closed  door, 
which  had  once  looked  a  gate  of  paradise-— 
which, he  felt  in  his  heart,  half  a  dozen  words 
or  a  single  smile  could  any  day  make  again 
a  gate  of  the  paradise  of  fools  to  his  bewil- 
dered feet — the  steps  of  the  unseen  stranger 
within,  and  the  quick  breath  of  agitation 
from  the  watcher  by  his  side,  being  the  only 
sounds  audible  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
At  last  some  restless  movement  he  made 
disturbed  Mrs.  Hilyard  in  her  watch.     She 
left   the  door  noiselessly  and   rapidly,  and 
turned  to  recross  the  wet  road.     Vincent  ac- 
companied her  without  saying  a  word.     The 
two  walked  along  together  half  the  length  of 
Grange  Lane  without  breaking  silence,  with- 
out even   looking   at   each    other,  till  they 
came  to  the  large  placid  white  lamp  at  Dr. 
Marjoribanks'  gate,  which   cleared  a  little 
oasis  of  light  out  of  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 
There  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  face  full 
of  agitated  life  and  motion — kindled  eyes, 
elevated  head,  nostril  and  lips  swelling  with 
feelings  which  were  totally  undecipherable 
to  Vincent ;  her  whole  aspect  changed  by  an 
indescribable  inspiration  which  awoke  rem- 
nants of  what  might  have  been  beauty  in 
that  thin,  dark,  middle-aged  face. 

"  You  are  surprised  at  me  and  my  curios- 
ity," she  said,  "  and  indeed  you  have  good 
reason ;  but  it  is  astonishing,  when  one  is 
shut  up  in  one's  self  and  knows  nobody,  how 
excited  one  gets  over  the  sudden  apparition 
of  a  person  one  has  known  in  the  other 
world.  Some  people  die  two  or  three  times 
in  a  lifetime,  Mr.  Vincent.    There  is  a  real 
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transmigration  of  souls,  or  bodies,  or  both 
if  you  please.  This  is  my  third  life  I  am 
going  through  at  present.  I  knew  that  man, 
as  I  was  saying,  in  the  other  world." 

"  The  world  does  change  strangely,"  said 
Vincent,  who  could  not  tell  what  to  say ; 
"  but  you  put  it  very  strongly — more  strongly 
than  I " 

"  More  strongly  than  you  can  understand ; 
I  know  that  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
**  but  you  perceive  you  are  speaking  to  a 
woman  who  has  died  twice.  Coming  to  life 
is  a  bitter  process,  but  one  gets  over  it.  If 
you  ever  should  have  such  a  thing  to  go 
through  with — and  survive  it,"  she  added, 
giving  him  a  wistful  glance,  "  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  my  experiences.  However,  I 
hope  better  things.  You  are  very  well  looked 
after  at  Salem  Chapel,  Mr.  Vincent.  I  think 
of  you  sometimes  when  I  look  out  of  my 
window  and  see  yonr  tabernacle.  It  is  not 
so  pretty  as  Mr.  Wentworth's  at  St.  Roque's, 
but  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  curate 
otherwise.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  never  oc- 
cupies himself  with  anything  higher  than  his 
prayer-book  and  his  poor  people.  I  doubt 
much  whether  he  would  ever  dream  of  re- 
plying to  what  you  told  us  to-night." 

*'  Probably  he  holds  a  Dissenting  minister 
in  too  much  contempt,"  said  Vincent,  with 
an  uncomfortable  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  Don't  sneer — never  sneer — no  gentle- 
man does,"  said  his  companion.  "  I  like 
you,  though  you  are  only  a  Dissenting  min- 
ister. You  know  me  to  be  very  poor,  and 
you  have  seen  me  in  very  odd  circumstances 
to-night ;  yet  you  walk  home  with  me — I 
perceive  you  are  steering  towards  Back 
Grove  Street,  Mr.  Vincent— without  an  allu- 
sion which  could  make  mo  feel  myself  an 
equivocal  person,  and  just  as  if  this  was  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  which  I 
have  been  doing  to-night.  Thank  you. 
You  are  a  paladin  in  some  things,  though  in 
others  only  a  Dissenting  minister.  If  I 
were  a  fairy,  the  gift  I  would  endow  you 
with  would  be  just  that  same  unconcious- 
ness of  your  own  disadvantages,  which  cour- 
tesy makes  you  show  of  mine." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Vincent,  with  natural 
gratification,  *«  it  required  no  discrimination 
on  my  part  to  recognize  at  once  that  I  was 
addressing " 

"  Hush  !  you  have  never  even  insinuated 
that  an  explanation  was  necessary,  which  is 
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the  very  height  and  climax  of  fine  manners,*' 
said  Mrs.  Hilyard  ;  "  and  I  speak  who  am, 
or  used  to  be,  an  authority  in  such  matters. 
I  don't  mean  to  give  you  any  explanation 
either.  Now,  you  must  turn  back  and  go 
home.  Good-night.  One  thing  I  may  tell 
you,  however,"  she  continued,  with  a  little 
warmth ;  "  don't  mistake  me.  There  is  no 
reason  in  this  world  why  you  might  not  in- 
troduce me  to  the  ladies  in  Lonsdale,  if  any 
accident  brought  it  about  that  we  should 
me6t.  I  say  this  to  make  your  mind  easy 
about  your  penitent;  and  now,  my  good 
young  father  in  the  faith,  good-night." 

"  Let  me  see  you  to  your  door  first,"  said 
the  wondering  young  man. 

"  No — no  farther.  Good-night,"  she  said, 
hastily,  shaking  hands,  and  leaving  him. 
The  parting  was  so  sudden  that  it  took  Vin- 
cent a  minute  to  stop  short,  under  way  and 
walking  quickly  as  he  was.  When  she  had 
made  one  or  two  rapid  steps  in  advance, 
I  Mrs.  Hilyard  turned  back,  as  if  with  a  sud- 
den impulse. 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  an  uneasiness  about 
these  ladies  in  Lonsdale  ?  "  she  said ;  "  I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  them — not  so 
much  as  their  names  ;  but  you  are  their  nat- 
ural protector  ;  and  it  does  not  do  for  women 
to  be  as  magnanimous  and  generous  in  the 
reception  of  strangers  as  you  are.  There! 
don't  be  alarmed.  I  told  you  I  knew  noth- 
ing. They  may  be  as  safe,  and  as  middle- 
aged,  and  as  ugly  as  I  am ;  instead  of  a 
guileless  widow  and  a  pretty  little  girl,  they 
may  be  hardened  old  campaigners  liko  my- 
self; but  they  come  into  my  mind,  I  cannot 
tell  why.  Have  them  here  to  live  beside 
you,  and  they  will  do  you  good." 

"  My  sister  is  about  to  be  married,"  said 
Vincent,  more  and  more  surprised,  and  look- 
ing very  sharply  into  her  face  in  the  lamp- 
light, to  see  whether  she  really  did  not  know 
anything  more  than  she  said. 

A  certain  expression  of  relief  came  over 
her  face.  "  Then  all  is  well,"  she  said,  with 
strange  cordiality,  and  again  held  out  her 
hand  to  him.  Then  they  parted,  and  pur- 
sued their  several  ways  through  the  perfectly 
silent  and  dimly  lighted  streets.  Vincent 
walked  home  with  the  most  singular  agita- 
tion in  his  mind.  Whether  ta  give  any 
weight  to  such  vague  but  alarming  sugges- 
tions— whether  to  act  immediately  upon  the 
indefinite  terror  thus    insinuated,  into,  his 
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thoughts — or  to  write,  and  wait  till  he  heard 
1  whether  any  real  danger  existed — or  to  cast 
it  from  him  altogether  as  a  fantastic  trick 
of  the  imagination,  he  could  not  tell. 
Eventful  and  exciting  as  the  evening  had 
been,  he  postponed  the  other  matters  to  this. 
If  any  danger  threatened  Susan,  his  simple 
mother  could  suffer  with  her,  but  was  ill 
qualified  to  protect  her:  but  what  danger 
could  threaten  Susan  V  He  consoled  him- 
Belf  with  the  thought  that  these  were  not 
the  days  of  abductions  or  violent  love-making. 
To  think  of  an  innocent  English  girl  in  her 
mother's  house  as  threatened  with  mysteri- 
ous danger,  such  as  might  have  surrounded 
a  heroine  of  the  last  century,  was  impossi- 
ble. If  there  are  Squire  Thornhills  now-a- 
days,  their  operations  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter. Walking  rapidly  home,  with  now 
and  then  a  blast  of  chill  rain  in  his  face,  and 
the  lamplight  gleaming  in  the  wet  streets, 
Vincent  found  less  and  less  reason  for  at- 
taching any  importance  to  Mrs.  Hilyard's 
hints  and  alarms.  It  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  night,  and  her  own  thoughts,  which  had 
suggested  such  fears  to  her  mind — a  mind 
evidently  experienced  in  paths  more  crooked 
than  any  which  Vincent  himself,  much  less 
«imple  Susan,  had  ever  known.  When  he 
reached  home,  he  found  his  little  fire  burn- 
ing brightly,  his  room  arranged  with  careful 
nicety,  which  was  his  landlady's  appropriate 
And  sensible  manner  of  showing  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  night's  lecture,  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  minister ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  table 
a  letter  from  that  little  house  in  Lonsdale, 
round  which  such  fanciful  fears  had  gath- 
ered. Never  was  there  a  letter  which 
breathed  more  of  the  peaceful  security  and 
tranquillity  of  home.  Mrs.  Vincent  wrote 
to  her  Arthur  in  mingled  rejoicing  and  ad- 
monition, curious  and  delighted  to  hear  of 
his  lectures,  but  not  more  anxious  about  his 
fame  and  success  than  about  his  flannels 
and  precautions  against  wet  feet ;  while 
Susan's  postscript — a  half  longer  than  the 
letter  to  which  it  was  appended — furnished 
her  affectionate  brother  with  sundry  details, 
totally  incomprehensible  to  him,  of  her 
'wedding  preparations,  and,  more  shyly,  of 
her  perfect  girlish  happiness.  Vincent 
laughed  aloud  as  he  folded  up  that  woman's 
letter.  No  mysterious  horror,  no  whispering 
doubtful  gloom,  surrounded  that  house  from 
'which  the   pure,  full   daylight  atmosphere, 


untouched  by  any  darkness,  breathed  fresh 
upon  him  out  of  these  simple  pages.  Here, 
in  this  humble,  virtuous  world,  were  no  mys- 
teries. It  was  a  deliverance  to  a  heart 
which  had  begun  to  falter.  Wherever  fate 
might  be  lingering  in  the  wild  darkness  of 
that  January  night,  it  was  not  on  the  thres- 
hold of  his  mother's  house. 

CHAPTER    X. 

On  the  next  evening  after  this  there  was 
a  tea-meeting  in  Salem  Chapel.  In  the 
back  premises  behind  the  chapel  were  all 
needful  accommodations  for  the  provision 
of  that  popular  refreshment — boilers,  tea- 
urns,  unlimited  crockery  and  pewter.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Tozer's  boasts,  that 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  "  connection  '* 
in  Carlingford,  Salem  was  fully  equipped  in 
this  respect,  and  did  not  need  to  borrow  so 
much  as  a  spoon  or  teapot,  a  very  important 
matter  under  the  circumstances.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  tea-meeting  which  had 
taken  place  since  that  one  at  which  Mr. 
Tufton's  purse  had  been  presented  to  him, 
and  the  old  pastor  had  taken  leave  of  his 
flock.  The  young  pastor,  indeed,  had  set  his 
face  against  tea-meetings.  He  was  so  far 
behind  his  age  as  to  doubt  their  utility,  and 
declared  himself  totally  unqualified  to  pre- 
side over  such  assemblies ;  but,  in  the  heat 
of  his  recent  disappointment,  when,  stung  by 
other  people's  neglect,  he  had  taken  up  Sa- 
lem and  all  belonging  to  it  into  his  bosom, 
a  cruel  use  had  been  made  of  the  young 
minister's  compliance.  They  had  wrung  a 
reluctant  consent  from  him  in  that  un- 
guarded moment,  and  the  walls  of  Carling- 
ford had  been  for  some  days  blazing  with 
placards  of  the  tea-meeting,  at  which  the 
now  famous  (in  Carlingford)  lecturer  on 
Church  and  State  was  to  speak.  Not  Tozer, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  had  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  pastor  to  preside  ;  but  at  least  he 
was  to  appear,  to  take  tea  at  that  table  ele- 
vated on  the  platform,  where  Phoebe  Tozer, 
under  the  matronly  care  of  Mrs.  Brown  (for 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  these  honors,  and 
guard  against  jealousy),  dispensed  the  fra- 
grant lymph,  and  to  address  the  meeting. 
There  had  been  thoughts  of  a  grand  cele- 
bration in  the  Music  Hall  to  do  more  honor 
to  the  occasion  ;  but  as  that  might  have  neu- 
tralized the  advantages  of  having  all  the 
needful  utensils  within  themselves,  conven- 
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lence  and  economy  earned  the  day,  and  the 
scene  of  these  festivities,  as  of  all  the  previ- 
ous festivities  of  Salem,  was  the  large,  low 
room  underneath  the  chapel,  once  intended 
for  a  school,  but  never  used,  except  on  Sun- 
days, in  that  capacity.  Thither  for  two  or 
three  days  all  the  "young  ladies"  of  the 
chapel  had  streamed  to  and  fro,  engaged  in 
decorations.  Some  manufactured  festoons 
of  evergreen,  some  concocted  pink  and  white 
roses  in  paper  to  embellish  the  same.  The 
printed  texts  of  the  Sunday  school  were 
framed,  and  in  some  cases  obliterated,  in 
Christmas  garlands.  Christmas,  indeed,  was 
past,  but  there  were  still  holly  and  red  ber- 
ries and  green  smooth  laurel  leaves.  The 
Pigeon  girls,  Phoebe  Tozer,  Mrs.  Brown's 
niece  from  the  country,  and  the  other  young 
people  in  Salem  who  were  of  sufficiently 
advanced  position,  enjoyed  the  preparations 
greatly  —  entering  into  them  with  even 
greater  heartiness  than  Lucy  Wodehouse 
exhibited  in  the  adornment  of  St.  Roque's, 
and  taking  as  much  pleasure  in  the  task  as 
if  they  had  been  picturesque  Italians  adorn- 
ing the  shrine  of  their  favorite  saint.  Cat- 
terina  and  Francesca  with  their  flower-gar- 
lands are  figures  worthy  of  any  picture,  and 
€0  is  Lucy  Wodehouse  under  the  chancel 
arch  at  St.  Roque's  ;  but  how  shall  we  ven- 
ture to  ask  anybody's  sympathy  for  Phoebe 
and  Maria  Pigeon  as  they  put  up  their  fes- 
toons round  the  four  square  walls  of  the  low 
schoolroom  in  preparation  for  the  Salem 
tea-party?  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  two  last  mentioned  had  very  much  the 
same  intentions  and  sensations,  and  amid 
the  coils  of  fresh  ivy  and  laurel  did  not 
look  amiss  in  their  cheerful  labor — a  fact 
which,  before  the  work  was  completed,  had 
become  perceptible  to  various  individuals  of 
the  Carlingford  public.  But  Mr.  Vincent 
was,  on  this  point,  as  on  several  others,  une- 
qual to  the  requirements  of  his  position. 
When  he  he  did  glance  in  for  a  moment  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day,  it  was  in 
company  with  Tozer  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raffles  of  Shoebury,  who  was  to  take  the 
chair.  Mr.  Raffles  was  very  popular  in 
Carlingford,  as  everywhere.  To  secure  him 
for  a  tea-meeting  was  to  secure  its  success. 
He  examined  into  all  the  preparations,  tasted 
the  cake,  pricked  his  fingers  with  the  gar- 
lands, to  the  immense  delight  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  complimented  them  on  their  skill 
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with  beaming  cheerfulness  ;  while  the  min- 
I  ister  of  Salem,  on  the  contrary,  stalked 
about  by  his  side  pale  and  pre-occupied, 
with  difficulty  keeping  himself  from  that 
contempt  of  the  actual  things  around  to 
which  youth  is  so  often  tempted.  His  mind 
wandered  ofi"  to  the  companion  of  his  last 
night's  walk — to  the  stranger  pacing  up 
and  down  that  damp  garden  with  inscruta- 
ble unknown  thoughts  —  to  the  beautiful 
creature  within  those  lighted  windows,  so 
near  and  yet  so  overwhelmingly  distant — as 
if  somehow  they  had  abstracted  life  and  got 
it  among  themselves.  Mr.  Vincent  had  lit- 
tle patience  for  what  he  considered  the  mean 
details  of  existence  nearer  at  hand.  As  soon 
as  he  could  possibly  manage  it,  he  escaped, 
regarding  with  a  certain  hopeless  disgust 
the  appearance  he  had  to  make  in  the  even- 
ing, and  without  finding  a  single  civil  thing 
to  say  to  the  fair  decorators.  "  My  young 
brother  looks  sadly  low  and  out  of  spirits," 
said  jolly  Mr.  Raffles.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  being  so  unkind  to  the  minister. 
Miss  Phoebe,  eh  ?  "  Poor  Phoebe  blushed 
pinker  than  ever,  while  the  rest  laughed.  It 
was  pleasant  to  be  supposed  "  unkind"  to 
the  minister ;  and  Phoebe  resolved  to  do 
what  she  could  to  cheer  him  when  she  sat 
by  his  elbow  at  the  platform  table  making 
tea  for  the  visitors  of  the  evening. 

The  evening  came,  and  there  was  not  a 
ticket  to  be  had  anywhere  in  Carlingford : 
the  schoolroom,  with  its  blazing  gas,  its 
festoons,  and  its  mottoes,  its  tables  groaning 
with  dark  complexioned  plumcake  and  heavy 
buns,  was  crowded  quite  beyond  its  accom- 
modation, and  the  edifying  sight  might  be 
seen  of  Tozer  and  his  brother  deacons,  and 
indeed  all  who  were  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  success  of  Salem  to  sacrifice  themselves 
on  its  behalf,  making  an  erratic  but  not  un- 
substantial tea  in  corners,  to  make  room  for 
the  crowd.  And  in  the  highest  good  humor 
was  the  crowd  which  surrounded  all  the  nar- 
row tables.  The  urns  were  well  fflled,  the 
cake  abundant,  the  company  in  its  best  at- 
tire. The  ladies  had  bonnets,  it  is  true,  but 
these  bonnets  were  worthy  the  occasion.  At 
the  table  on  the  platform  sat  Mr.  Raffles,  in 
the  chair,  beaming  upon  the  assembled  party, 
with  cheerful  little  Mrs.  Tufton  and  Mrs. 
Brown  at  one  side  of  him,  and  Phoebe  look- 
ing very  pink  and  pretty,  shaded  from  the 
too  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  crowd  be- 
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low  by  the  tea-urn  at  which  she  officiated. 
Next  to  her,  the  minister  cast  abstracted 
looks  upon  the  assembly.  He  was,  oh  so 
interesting  in  his  silence  and  pallor! — he 
spoke  little ;  and  when  any  one  addressed 
him,  he  had  to  come  back  asif  from  a  dis- 
tance to  hear.  If  anybody  could  imagine 
that  Mr.  Raffles  contrasted  dangerously  with 
Mr.  Vincent  in  that  reserve  and  quietness, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  unworthy  a  philo- 
sophic observer.  On  the  contrary,  the  Salenf 
people  were  all  doubly  proud  of  their  pastor. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  man 
as  he  should  unbend  as  the  reverend  chair- 
man did.  They  preferred  that  he  should 
continue  on  his  stilts.  It  would  have  been 
a  personal  humiliation  to  the  real  partisans 
of  the  chapel,  had  he  really  woke  up  and 
come  down  from  that  elevation.  The  more 
commonplace  the  ordinary  "  connection " 
was,  the  more  proud  they  felt  of  their  stu- 
dent and  scholar.  So  Mr.  Vincent  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hands  and  gazed  unmo- 


who  did  not  condescend  to  be  gracious  at  a 
tea-meeting — and  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion honored  him  in  her  heart. 

And  even  when  at  last  the  social  meal  was 
over,  when  the  urns  were  cleared  away,  and 
with  a  rustle  and  flutter  the  assembly  com- 
posed itself  to  the  intellectual  regale  about 
to  follow,  Mr.  Vincent  did  not  change  his 
position.  Mr.  Haffles  made  quite  one  of  his 
best  speeches ;  he  kept  his  audience  in  a 
perpetual  flutter  of  laughter  and  applause ; 
he  set  forth  all  the  excellencies  of  the  new 
minister  with  such  detail  and  fulness  as  only 
the  vainest  would  have  swallowed.  But  the 
pleased  congregation  still  applauded.  He , 
praised  Mr.  Tufton,  the  venerable  father  of 
the  community;  he  praised  the  admirable 
deacons ;  he  praised  the  aiTangements.  In 
short,  Mr.  Raffles  applauded  everybody,  and 
everybody  applauded  Mr.  Raffles.  After  the 
chairman  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  hero 
of  the  evening  gathered  himself  up  dreamily, 
and  rose  from  Phoebe  Tozer's  side.     He  told 


lested  over  the  lively  company,  taking  in  all  them  he  had  been  gazing  at  them  this  hour 
the  particulars  of  the  scene,  the  busy  groups  past,  studying  the  scene  before  him  ;  how 
engaged  in  mere  tea-making  and  tea-con-  strangely  they  appeared  to  him,  standing  on 
suming — ^the  flutter  of  enjoyment  among  i  this  little  bright  gas-lighted  perch  amid  the 
humble  girls  and  womankind  who  knew  no  |  dark  sea  of  life  that  surged  round  them ; 
pleasure  more  exciting — the  whispers  which  that  now  he  and  they  were  face  to  face  with 
pointed  out  himself  to  strangers  among  the  \  each  other,  it  was  not  their  social  pleasure 
party — the  triumphant  face  of  Tozer  at  the  j  he  was  thinking  of,  but  that  dark  unknown 
end  of  the  room,  jammed  against  the  wall, !  existence  that  throbbed  and  echoed  around  : 
drinking  tea  out  of  an  empty  sugar-basin.  I  he  bade  them  remember  the  dark  night 
If  the  scene  woke  any  movement  of  human  j  which  enclosed  that  town  of  Carlingford, 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Non-  i  without  betraying  the  secret  of  its  existence 
conformist,  he  Avas  half  ashamed  of  himself  even  to  the  nearest  village ;  of  those  dark 
for  it.  What  had  the  high  mission  of  an  |  streets  and  houses  which  hid  bO  many  lives 
evangelist — the  lofty  ambition  of  a  man  and  hearts  and  tragic  histories ;  he  enlarged 
trained  to  enlighten  his  country — the  warm  !  upon  Mrs.  Hilyard's  idea  of  the  sentiment 
assurance  of  talent  which  felt  itself  entitled  j  of  "  such  a  night,"  till  timid  people  threw 
to  the  highest  sphere, — what  had  these  great  |  glances  behind  them,  and  some  sensitive 
things  to  do  in  a  Salem  Chapel  tea-meeting  ?  I  mothers  paused  to  wonder  whether  the  min- 


So  the  lofty  spirit  held  apart,  gazing  down 
from  a  mental  elevation  much  higher  than 
the  platform ;  and  all  the  people  who  had 
heard  his  lectures  pointed  him  out  to  each 
other,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  that 
studious  and  separated  aspect  which  was  so 
unlike  other  men.    In  fact,  the  fine  superior- 


ister  could  have  heard  that  Tommy  had  fallen 
into  the  fire,  or  Mary  scalded  herself,  and 
took  this  way  to  break  the  news.  The  speech 
was  the  strangest  that  ever  was  listened  to  at 
a  tea-party.  It  was  the  wayward  capricious 
pouring  forth  of  a  fanciful  young  minil  under 
an  unquiet  influence,  having  no  connection 


ity  of  Mr.  Vincent  was  at  the  present  mo-  j  whatever  with  the  **  object,"  the  place,  or 
ment  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  to  rivet '  the  listeners.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
their  chains.  Even  Mrs.  Pigeon  looked  on  j  was  listened  to  with  breathless  interest — 
with  silent  admiration.  He  was  "  high  " —  !  that  the  faces  grew  pale  and  the  eyes  bright, 
never  before  had  Salem  known  a  minister  |  and    shivers    of    restrained    emotion    raa 
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through  the  astonished  audience.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent perceived  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  as 
a  nursery  story-teller  perceives  the  rising 
sob  of  her  little  hearers.  When  he  saw  it, 
he  awoke,  as  the  same  nursery  minstrel  does 
sometimes,  to  feel  how  unreal  -was  the  sen- 
timent in  his  own  breast  which  had  pro- 
duced this  genuiue  feeling  in  others,  and 
with  a  sudden  amusement  proceeded  to 
deepen  his  colors  and  make  bolder  strokes 
of  effect.  His  success  was  perfect;  before 
he  concluded,  he  had  in  imagination  dis- 
missed the  harmless  Salem  people  out  of 
their  very  innocent  recreation  to  the  dark 
streets  which  thrilled  round  them — to  the 
world  of  unknown  life,  of  which  each  man 
for  himself  had  some  knowledge — to  the 
tragedies  that  might  be  going  on  side  by 
side  with  them,  for  aught  they  knew.  His 
hearers  drew  a  long  breath  when  it  was  over. 
They  were  startled,  frightened,  enchanted. 
If  they  had  been  witnessing  a  melodrama, 
they  scarcely  could  have  been  more  excited. 
He  had  put  the  most  dreadful  suggestions 
in  their  mind  of  all  sorts  of  possible  trouble ; 
he  sat  down  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  his  duty  by  Salem  for  this  night  at 
least. 

But  when  Tozer  got  up  after  him  to  tell 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  congregation, 
the  anticlimax  was  felt  even  by  the  people 
of  Salem.  Some  said,  "  No,  no,"  audibly, 
some  laughed,  not  a  few  rose  up  and  went 
away.  Vincent  himself,  feeling  the  room 
very  hot,  and  not  disliking  the  little  com- 
motion of  interest  which  arose  on  his  de- 
parture, withdrew  himself  from  the  platform, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  little  vestry,  where 
a  breath  of  air  was  to  be  had  ;  for,  January 
night  as  it  was,  the  crowd  and  the  tea  had 
established  a  very  high  temperature  in  the 
under-regions  of  Salem.  He  opened  the 
window  in  the  vestry,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  damp  ground  behind  the  chapel 
and  the  few  gravestones,  and  threw  himself 
down  on  the  little  sofa  with  a  sensation 
of  mingled  self-reproach  and  amusement. 
Somehow,  even  when  one  disapproves  of 
one's  self  for  doing  it,  one  has  a  certain  en- 
joyment in  bewildering  the  world.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent was  rather  pleased  with  his  success, 
although  it  was  only  a  variety  of  "  humbug." 
He  entertained  with  Christian  satisfaction 
the  thought  that  he  had  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  certain  visionary  uneasiness  into 
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the  lively  atmosphere  of  the  tea-meeting — 
and  he  was  delighted  with  his  own  clever- 
ness in  spite  of  himself. 

While  he  lay  back  on  his  sofa,  and  pon- 
dered this  gratifying  thought,  he  heard  a 
subdued  sound  of  voices  outside — voices  and 
steps  that  fell  with  but  little  sound  upon  the 
damp  grass.  A  languid  momentary  wonder 
touched  the  mind  of  the  minister :  who  could 
have  chosen  so  doleful  a  retirement  ?  It 
was  about  the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a 
lover's  interview,  which  was  the  first  thing 
that  suggested  itself  to  the  young  man  ;  the 
next  moment  he  started  bolt  upright,  and 
listened  with  undisguised  curiosity.  That 
voice  so  different  from  the  careless  voices  of 
Salem,  the  delicate  refined  intonations  which 
had  startled  him  in  the  shabby  little  room 
in  Back  Grove  Street,  awoke  an  interest  in 
his  mind  which  no  youthfnl  accents  in  Car- 
lingford  could  have  excited.  He  sat  up- 
right on  the  instant,  and  edged  towards  the 
open  window.  The  gas  burned  low  in  the 
little  vestry,  which  nobody  had  been  ex- 
pected to  enter,  and  the  illumination  from 
all  the  schoolroom  windows,  and  sounds  of 
cheering  and  commotion  there,  had  doubt- 
less made  the  absolute  darkness  and  silence 
behind  seem  perfectly  safe  to  the  two  invisi- 
ble people  now  meeting  under  the  cloud  of 
night.  Mr.  Vincent  was  not  startled  into 
eavesdropping  unawares,  nor  did  he  engage 
in  any  sophistical  argument  to  justify  him- 
self for  listening.  On  the  contrary,  he  lis- 
tened honestly,  with  the  full  intention  of 
hearing  all  he  could — suddenly  changed 
from  the  languid  sentimentalist,  painful  and 
self-conscious,  which  the  influences  of  the 
evening  had  made  him,  into  a  spectator  very 
wide  awake  and  anxious,  straining  his  ear 
to  catch  some  information  of  a  history,  in 
which  a  crowd  of  presentiments  warned  him 
that  he  himself  should  yet  be  concerned. 

"  K  you  must  speak,  speak  here,"  said  that 
voice  which  Vincent  had  recognized  :  "  it  is 
scarcely  the  atmosphere  for  a  man  of  your 
fine  taste,  to  be  sure ;  but  considering  the 
subject  of  the  conference,  it  will  do.  AVhat 
do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  it  looks  dangerous  ! — what  do 
you  mean  to  suggest  by  this  sweet  rendez- 
vous— murder  ?  "  said  the  man,  whoever  he 
was,  who  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Hilyard  to 
the  damp  yard  of  Salem  Chapel,  with  its 
scattered  graves. 
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"  My  nerves  are  strong,"  she  answered. 
*'  It  is  a  pity  you  should  take  the  trouble  to 
be  melodramatic.  Do  you  think  I  am  vain 
enough  to  imagine  that  you  could  subject 
yourself  to  all  the  unpleasant  accessories  of 
being  hanged  on  my  account  ?  Fancy  a 
rough  hempen  rope,  and  the  dirty  fingers 
that  would  adjust  it.  Pah  !  you  would  not 
risk  it  for  me." 

Her  companion  swore  a  muttered  oath. 
"  By  Jove  !  I  believe  you'd  be  content  to  be 
murdered,  to  make  such  an  end  of  me,"  he 
answered,  in  the  baffled  tone  of  rage  which 
a  man  naturally  sinks  into  when  engaged  in 
unequal  conflict  of  recrimination  with  a  wo- 
man. 

"  This  is  too  conjugal,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard ; 
"  it  reminds  me  of  former  experiences  :  come 
to  the  point,  I  beg  of  you.  You  did  not 
come  here  and  seek  me  out  that  we  might 
have  an  amusing  conversation — what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Don't  tempt  me  too  far  with  your  con- 
founded impertinence,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
"  or  there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen. 
I  want  to  know  where  that  child  is ;  you 
know  I  do.  I  mean  to  reclaim  my  rights  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned.  If  she  had  been  a 
ward  in  Chancery,  a  man  might  have  sub- 
mitted. But  I  am  a  reformed  individual — 
my  life  is  of  the  most  exemplary  description 
— no  court  in  Christendom  would  keep  her 
from  my  custody  now.  I  want  the  girl  for 
her  own  good — she  shall  marry  brilliantly, 
which  she  never  could  do  with  you.  I  know 
she's  grown  up  as  lovely  as  I  expected " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs. 
Hilyard,  with  a  certain  hoarseness  in  her 
voice. 

"  Ah !  I  have  touched  you  at  last.  Be- 
membering  what  her  mother  was,"  he  went 
on,  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  though  I  am 
grieved  to  see  how  much  you  have  gone  off 
in  late  years,  and  having  an  humble  con- 
sciousness of  her  father's  personal  advan- 
tagess,  and,  in  short,  of  her  relatives  in  gen- 
eral, I  know  she's  a  little  beauty — and,  by 
Jove,  she  shall  be  a  duchess  yet." 

There  was  a  pause — something  like  a  hard 
sob  thrilled  in  the  air,  rather  a  vibration 
than  a  sound ;  and  Vincent,  making  a  des- 
perate gesture  of  rage  towards  the  school- 
room, from  which  a  burst  of  applause  at  that 
moment  sounded,  approached  closer  to  the 
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window.     Then  the  woman's    voice  burst 
forth  passionate,  but  subdued. 

"  You  have  seen  her  !  you ! — you  that 
blasted  her  life  before  she  was  born,  and 
confused  her  sweet  mind  forever — ^how  did 
you  dare  to  look  at  my  child  ?  And  I,"  cried 
the  passionate  voice,  forgetting  even  cau- 
tion— "  /,  that  would  give  my  life  drop  by 
drop  to  restore  what  never  can  be  restored  to 
that  victim  of  your  sin  and  my  weakness — 
I  do  not  see  her.  I  refuse  myself  that  com- 
fort. I  leave  it  to  others  to  do  all  that  love 
and  pity  can  do  for  my  baby.  You  speak 
of  murder — man !  if  I  had  a  knife,  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  put  an  end  to  your  hor- 
rid career ;  and,  look  you,  I  will — Coward !  I 
will !  I  will  kill  you  before  you  shall  lay 
your  vile  hands  on  my  child." 

"  She-wolf!  "  cried  the  man,  grinding  his 
teeth,  "  do  you  know  how  much  it  would  be 
to  my  advantage  if  you  never  left  this  lonely 
spot  you  have  brought  me  to  ?  By  Jove,  I 
have  the  greatest  mind " 

Another  momentary  silence, — Vincent, 
wound  up  to  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
sprang  noiselessly  to  his  feet,  and  was  rush- 
ing to  the  window  to  proclaim  his  presence, 
when  Mrs.  Hilyard's  voice,  perfectly  calm 
and  in  its  usual  tone,  brought  him  back  to 
himself. 

"  Second  thoughts  are  best.  It  would 
compromise  you  horribly,  and  put  a  stop  to 
many  pleasures — not  to  speak  of  those  dread- 
ful dirty  fingers  arranging  that  rough  rope 
round  your  neck,  which,  pardon  me,  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  when  you  associate  your 
own  name  with  such  a  vulgar  suggestion  as 
murder.  /  should  not  mind  these  little  de- 
tails, but  you!  However,  I  excited  myself 
unreasonably ;  you  have  not  seen  her.  That 
skilful  inference  of  yours  was  only  a  lie. 
She  was  not  at  Lonsdale,  you  know." 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  I  was  at 
Lonsdale  ?  "  said  her  companion. 

"  I  keep  myself  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  so  interesting  a  person.  She  was 
not  there." 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  she  was  not 
there  ;  but  I  need  not  suggest  to  your  clear 
wits  that  there  are  other  Lonsdales  in  Eng- 
land. What  if  Miss  Mildmay  were  in  hex 
father's  lawful  guardianship  now  ?  " 
\  Here  the  air  palpitated  with  a  cry,  the  cry  as 
I  of  a  wild  creature  in  sudden  blind  anguish.  It 
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was  echoed  by  a  laugh  of  mockery  and  ex- 
ultation. "  Should  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
which  of  the  Lonsdales  you  honored  with 
your  patronage?"  continued  the  mocking 
voice :  "  that  in  Derbyshire,  or  that  in  Dev- 
onshire, or  that  in  Cumberland  ?  I  am  af- 
flicted to  have  defeated  your  skilful  scheme 
80  easily.  Now  that  you  see  I  am  .a  match 
for  you,  perhaps  you  will  perceive  that  it  is 
better  to  yield  peaceably,  and  unite  with  me 
in  securing  the  girl's  good.  She  needs  only 
to  be  seen  to " 

"  Who  do  you  imagine  you  are  address- 
ing. Colonel  Mildmay  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
haughtily  ;  "  there  has  been  enongh  of  this : 
you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  you  can  de- 
ceive me  for  more  than  a  moment :  my  child 
is  not  in  your  hands,  and  never  will  be, 
please  God :  but  mark  what  I  say,"  she  con- 
tinued, drawing  a  fierce,  hard  breath,  "if 
you  should  ever  succeed  in  tracing  her,  if 
you  should  ever  be  able  to  snatch  her  from 
me,  then  confess  your  sins,  and  say  your 
last  prayers — for  as  sure  as  I  live  you  shall 
die  in  a  week." 

"  She-devil !  murderess ! "  cried  her  com- 
panion, not  without  a  certain  shade  of  alarm 
in  his  voice  ;  "  if  your  power  were  equal  to 
your  will " 

"  In  that  case  my  power  should  be  equal 
to  my  will,"  said  the  steady,  delicate  woman's 
voice,  as  clear  in  very  fine  articulation  as  if 
it  were  some  peaceful  arrangement  of  daily 
life  for  which  she  declared  herself  capable : 
"  you  should  not  escape  if  you  surrounded 
yourself  with  a  king's  guards.  I  swear  to 
you,  if  you  do  what  you  say,  that  I  will  kill 
you  somehow,  by  whatever  means  I  can  at- 
tain— and  I  have  never  yet  broken  my  word." 

An  unsteady  defiant  laugh  was  the  only 
reply.  The  man  was  evidently  more  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  and  power  to  ex- 
ecute her  intentions  of  the  woman  than  she 
with  his.  Apparently  they  stood  regarding 
each  other  for  another  momentary  interval 
in  silence.  Again  Mrs.  Hilyard  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  presume  our  conference  is  over  now," 
she  said,  calmly  ;  "  how  you  could  think  of 
seeking  it  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
I  suppose  poor  pretty  Alice,  who  thinks 
every  woman  can  be  persuaded,  induced  you 
to  attempt  this.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  any 
longer  in  a  place  so  repugnant  to  your  taste. 
'I  am  going  to  the  tea-meeting  at  Salem 
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Chapel  to  hear  my  young  friend  the  minister 
speaking :  perhaps  this  unprofitable  discus- 
sion has  lost  me  that  advantage.  You  heard 
him  the  other  night,  and  were  pleased,  I 
trust.  Good-night.  I  suppose,  before  leav- 
ing you,  I  should  thank  you  for  having 
spared  my  life." 

Vincent  heard  the  curse  upon  her  and  her 
stinging  tongue,  which  burst  in  a  growl  of 
rage  from  the  lips  of  the  other,  but  he  did 
not  see  the  satirical  courtesy  with  which  this 
strange  woman  swept  past,  nor  the  scarcely 
controllable  impulse  which  made  the  man 
lift  his  stick  and  clench  it  in  his  hand  as  she 
turned  away  from  him  those  keen  eyes,  out 
of  which  even  the  gloom  of  night  could  not 
quench  the  light.  But  even  Mrs.  Hilyard 
herself  never  knew  how  near,  how  very  near, 
she  was  at  that  moment  to  the  unseen  world. 
Had  her  step  been  less  habitually  firm  and 
rapid, — had  she  lingered  on  her  way — the 
temptation  might  have  been  too  strong  for 
the  man,  maddened  by  many  memories. 
He  made  one  stride  after  her,  clenching  his 
stick.  It  was  perfectly  dark  in  that  narrow 
passage  which  led  out  to  the  front  of  the 
chapel.  She  might  have  been  stunned  in  a 
moment,  and  left  there  to  die,  without  any 
man  being  the  wiser.  It  was  not  virtue,  nor 
hatred  of  bloodshed,  nor  repugnance  to 
harm  her,  which  restrained  Colonel  Mild- 
may's  hand :  it  was  half  the  rapidity  of  her 
movements,  and  half  the  instinct  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  vice  itself  could  not  entirely  oblit- 
erate. Perhaps  he  was  glad  when  he  saw  her 
disappear  from  before  him  down  the  lighted 
steps  into  the  Salem  schoolroom.  He  stood 
in  the  darkness  and  watched  her  out  of 
sight,  himself  unseen  by  any  one,  and  then 
departed  on  his  way,  a  splendid  figure,  all 
unlike  the  population  of  Grove  Street.  Some 
of  the  Salem  people,  dispersing  at  the  mo- 
ment, saw  him  sauntering  down  the  street 
grand  and  leisurely,  and  recognized  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  seen  in  the  Music 
Hall  with  Lady  Western.  They  thought  he 
must  have  come  privately  once  more  to  lis- 
ten to  their  minister's  eloquence.  Proba- 
bly Lady  Western  herself,  the  leader  of 
fashion  in  Carlingford,  would  appear  next 
Sunday  to  do  Mr.  Vincent  honor.  The 
sight  of  this  very  fine  gentleman  picking  his 
leisurely  way  along  the  dark  pavement  of 
Grove  Street,  leaning  confiidngly  upon  that 
stick  over  which  his  tall  person  swayed  with 
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fashionable  languor,  gave  a  climax  to  the 
evening  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  Mr. 
Vincent's  admirers.  Nobody  but  the  minis- 
ter and  one  utterly  unnoted  individual  in 
the  crowd  knew  what  had  brought  the  Colo- 
nel and  his  stick  to  such  a  place.  Nobody 
but  the  Colonel  himself,  and  the  watchful 
heavens  above,  knew  how  little  had  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  a  silent,  awful  wit- 
ness of  that  secret  interview  upon  the  chapel 
steps. 

When  Mr.  Vincent  returned  to  the  plat- 
form, which  he  did  hurriedly,  Mr.  Pigeon 
was  addressing  the  meeting.  In  the  flutter 
of  inquiries  whether  he  was  better,  and  gen- 
tle hopes  from  Phoebe  that  his  studies  had 
not  been  too  much  for  him,  nobody  appeared 
to  mark  the  eagerness  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
curiosity  in  his  face.  He  sat  down  in  his 
old  place,  and  pretended  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Pigeon.  Anxiously  from  under  the  shadow 
of  his  hands  he  inspected  the  crowd  before 
him,  who  had  recovered  their  spirits.  In  a 
corner  close  to  the  door  he  at  last  found  the 
face  he  was  in  search  of.  Mrs.  Hilyard  sat 
at  the  end  of  a  table,  leaning  her  face  on  her 
hand.  She  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
speaker,  and  there  passed  now  and  then 
across  the  corners  of  her  close-shut  mouth 
that  momentary  movement  which  was  her 
symbol  for  a  smile.  She  was  not  pretending 
to  listen,  but  giving  her  entire  attention  to 
the  honest  poulterer.  Now  and  then  she 
turned  her  eyes  from  Pigeon,  and  perused 
the  room  and  the  company  with  rapid  glances 
of  amusement  and  keen  observation.  Per- 
haps her  eyes  gleamed  keener,  and  her  dark 
cheek  owned  a  slight  flush — that  was  all. 
Out  of  her  mysterious  life — out  of  that  inter- 
view, so  full  of  violence  and  passion — the 
strange  woman  came,  without  a  moment's 
interval,  to  amuse  herself  by  looking  at  and 
listening  to  all  those  homely  innocent  people. 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  taking  notes  of  Pig- 
eon's speech  ?  Suddenly,  all  at  once,  she  had 
taken  a  pencil  out  of  her  pocket  and  began 
to  write,  glancing  up  now  and  then  towards 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Vincent's  head  swam  with 
the  wonder  he  was  contemplating — was  she 
flesh  and  blood  after  all,  or  some  wonderful 
skelelon  living  a  galvanic  life  ?  But  when 
he  asked  himself  the  question,  her  cry  of  sud- 
den anguish,  her  wild,  wicked  promise  to  kill 
the  man  who  stole  her  daughter,  came  over 
his  mind  and  arrested  his  thoughts.    He, 


dallying  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  life,  full 
of  fantastic  hopes  and  disappointment,  could 
only  pretend  to  listen  to  Pigeon ;  but  the 
good  poulterer  turned  gratified  eyes  towards 
Mrs.  Hilyard.  He  recognized  her  real  at- 
tention and  interest ;  was  it  the  height  of 
voluntary  sham  and  deception  ? — or  was  she 
really  taking  notes  ? 

The  mystery  was  solved  after  the  meeting 
was  over.  There  was  some  music,  in  the  first 
place — anthems  in  which  all  the  strength  of 
Salem  united,  Tozer  taking  a  heavy  bass, 
while  Phoebe  exerted  herself  so  in  the  soprano 
that  Mr.  Vincent's  attention  was  forcibly 
called  off"  his  own  meditations,  in  terror  lest 
something  should  break  in  the  throat  so 
hardly  strained.  Then  there  were  some  or- 
anges, another  speech,  a  hymn,  and  a  bene- 
diction ;  and  then  Mr.  Eafiles  sprang  joyfully 
up,  and  leaned  over  the  platform  to  shake 
hands  with  his  friends.  This  last  process 
was  trying.  Mr.  Vincent,  who  could  no 
longer  take  refuge  in  silence,  descended  into 
the  retiring  throng.  He  was  complimented 
on  his  speech,  and  even  by  some  superior 
people,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  fashionable, 
upon  the  delightful  evening  they  had  enjoyed. 
When  they  were  all  gone,  there  were  still  the 
Tozers,  the  Brow^ns,  the  Pigeons,  Mrs.  Tuf- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Ilafl3.es.  He  was  turning  back 
to  them  disconsolate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
confronted  by  Mrs.  Hilyard  out  of  her  cor- 
ner with  the  fly-leaf  of  the  hymn-book  the 
unscrupulous  woman  had  been  writing  in, 
torn  out  in  her  hand. 

'*  Stop  a  minute,"  she  cried,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  want  your  help,  if  you  will 
give  it  me.  Don't  be  surprised  at  what  I  ask. 
Is  your  mother  a  good  woman — was  it  she  that 
trained  you  to  act  to  the  forlorn  as  you  did 
to  me  last  night  ?  I  have  been  too  hasty — 
I  take  away  your  breath ; — never  mind,  there 
is  no  time  to  choose  one's  words.  The  but- 
terman  is  looking  at  us,  Mr.  Vincent.  The 
ladies  are  alarmed  ;  they  think  I  want  spir- 
itual consolation  at  this  unsuitable  moment. 
Make  haste — answer  my  question.  Would 
she  do  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  a  woman 
in  distress  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is — yes,  I  know  she  would — 
what  do  you  want  of  her  ?  My  mother  is 
the  best  and  tenderest  of  women,"  cried  Vin- 
cent, in  utter  amazement. 

"  I  want  to  send  a  child  to  her — a  perse- 
cuted, helpless  child,  whom  it  is  the  object 
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of  my  life  to  keep  out  of  evil  hands,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  her  dark  thin  ^ face  growing 
darker  and  more  pallid,  her  eyes  softening 
with  tears.  "  She  will  be  safe  at  Lonsdale 
now,  and  I  cannot  go  in  my  own  person  at 
present  to  take  her  anywhere.  Here  is  a 
message  for  the  telegraph,"  she  added,  hold- 
ing up  the  paper  which  Vincent  had  supposed 
to  be  notes  of  Mr.  Pigeon's  speech  ;  '*  take 
it  for  me — send  it  off  to-night— you  will  ? 
and  write  to  your  mother  ;  she  shall  suffer 
no  loss,  and  I  will  thank  her  on  my  knees. 
It  is  life  or  death." 

"  I  know — I  am  aware !  "  cried  Vincent, 
not  knowing  what  he  said.  "  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost." 

She  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  and 
clasped  it  tight  between  both  of  hers,  not 
knowing,  in  the  excitement  which  she  was 
so  well  trained  to  repress,  that  he  had  be- 
trayed any  special  knowledge  of  her  distress. 
It  seemed  natural,  in  that  strain  of  despera- 
tion, that  everybody  should  understand  her. 
"  Come  to-morrow  and  tell  me,"  she  said, 
hurriedly,  and  then  hastened  away,  leaving 
him  with  the  paper  folded  close  into  his  hand 
as  her  hard  grasp  had  left  it.  He  turned 
away  from  the  group  which  awaited  his  com- 
ing with  some  curiosity  and  impatience,  and 
read  the  message  by  the  light  of  one  of  the 
garlanded  and  festive  lamps.  "  Rachel  Rus- 
sell to  Miss  Smith,  Lonsdale,  Devonshire. 
Immediately  on  receiving  this,  take  the  child 
to  Lonsdale,  near  Peterborough — to  Mrs. 
Vincent's ;  leave  the  train  at  some  station 
near  town,  and  drive  to  a  corresponding  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Northern ;  don't  enter 
London.  Blue  veil — care — not  to  be  left 
for  an  instant.  I  trust  all  to  you."  Mr. 
Vincent  put  the  message  in  his  pocket-book, 
took  it  out  again — tried  it  in  his  purse,  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  everywhere  he  could  think 
of— finally,  closed  his  hand  over  it  as  at  first, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  went  up  to 
the  chattering  group  at  the  little  platform, 
the  only  thought  in  his  mind  being  how  to 
get  rid  of  them,  that  he  might  hasten  upon 
his  mission  before  the  telegraph  office  was 
closed  for  the  night. 

And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Vincent 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the 
Tozers  and  Pigeons,  who  were  all  overflow- 
ing about  the  tea-party,  its  provisions,  its 
speeches,  and  its  success.  He  stood  with 
that  bit  of  paper  clenched  in  his  hand,  and 


endured  the  jokes  of  his  reverend  brother, 
the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Tufton,  the  blushes  of 
Phoebe.     He  stood  for  half  an  hour  at  least 
'  perforce  in  unwilling  and  constrained  civility 
;  — at  last  he  became  desperate  ; — with  a  wild 
;  promise  to  return  presently,  he  rushed  out 
j  into  the  night.     The  station  was  about  half 
i  a  mile  out  of  Carlingford,  at  the  new  end,  a 
long  way  past   Dr.  Rider's.     When  Vincent 
!  reached  it,  the  telegraph  clerk  was  putting 
i  on  his  hat  to  go  away,  and  did  not  relish  the 
momentary  detention  ;    when   the    message 
I  was  received  and  despatched,  the  young  min- 
ister drew  breath — he  went  out  of  the  office, 
wiping  his  hot  forehead,  to  the  railway  plat- 
form, where  the  last  train  for  town  was  just 
starting.     As  Vincent  stood  recovering  him- 
self and  regaining  his  breath,  the  sudden 
flash  of  a  match  struck  in  one  of  the  carriages 
attracted  his  attention.     He  looked,  and  saw 
by  the  lamp  inside  a  man  stooping  to  light 
his  cigar.  The  action  brought  the  face,  bend- 
ing down  close  to  the  wiudow,  clearly  out 
against   the  dark-blue   background   of  the 
empty  carriage  ;  hair  light,  fine  and  thin,  in 
long  but  scanty  locks — a  high-featured  eagle- 
face,  too  sharp  for  beauty  now,  but  bearing  all 
the  traces  of  superior  good  looks  departed — a 
light  beard,  so  light  that  it  did  not  count  for 
its  due  in  the  aspect  of  that  remrakable  coun- 
tenance— a  figure  so  full  of  ease  and  haughty 
grace  ;  all  these   particulars  Vincent  noted 
with  a  keen  rapid   inspection.     In  another 
moment   the   long   leash   of   carriages   had 
plunged  into  the  darkness.     With  a  strange 
flush  of  triumph  he  watched  them  disappear, 
and  turned   away  with  a  smile  on   his  lips. 
The  message  of  warning  was  already  tingling 
along  the  sensitive  wires,  and  must  outspeed 
the  slow  human  traveller.     This  face,  which 
so  stamped  itself  upon  his  memory,  which  he 
fancied  he  could  see  pictured  on  the  air  as 
he  returned  along  the  dark  road,  was  the  face 
of  the  man  who  had  been  Lady  Western's 
companion  at  the  lecture.     That  it  was  the 
same  face  which  had  confronted  Mrs.  Hilyard 
in  the  dark  graveyard  behind  Salem  Chapel 
he  never  doubted.     With  a  thrill  of  active 
hatred  and  fierce  enmity  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  and  still  more  difficult 
for  a  man  of  his  profession  to  excuse,  the 
young  man  looked  forward  to  the  unknown 
future  with  a  certainty  of  meeting  that  face 
again. 
We  drop  a  charitable  veil  over  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  night. 


Mr.  Raffles  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent supped  at  Pigeon's,  along  with  the 
Browns  and  Tozers  ;  and  Phoebe's  testimony 
is  on  record  that  it  was  a  feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  soul. 

CHAPTER  XI.  ^ 

The  next  morning  Vincent  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  personal  occupation  and  business, 
which  perhaps  is  only  possible  to  a  man  en- 
gaged with  the  actual  occurrences  of  indi- 
vidual life.  Professional  duties  and  the 
general  necessities  of  existing,  do  not  give 
that  thrill  of  sensible  importance  and  use 
which  a  man  feels  who  is  busy  with  affairs 
which  concern  his  own  or  other  people's  very 
heart  and  being.  The  young  Nonconformist 
was  no  longer  the  sentimentalist  who  had 
made  the  gaping  assembly  at  Salem  Chapel 
uneasy  over  their  tea-drinking.  That  dark 
and  secret  ocean  of  life  which  he  had  apos- 
trophized, opened  up  to  him  immediately 
thereafter  one  of  its  most  mysterious  scenes. 
This  had  shaken  Vincent  rudely  out  of  his 
own  youthful  vagaries.  Perhaps  the  most 
true  of  philosophers,  contemplating,  how- 
ever profoundly,  the  secrets  of  nature  or 
thought,  would  come  to  a  sudden  standstill 
over  a  visible  abyss  of  human  guilt,  wretch- 
edness, heroic  self-restraint,  and  courage, 
yawning  apparent  in  the  meditative  way. 
What,  then,  were  the  poor  dialectics  of 
Church  and  State  controversy,  or  the  fluctu- 
ations of  an  uncertain  young  mind  feeling 
itself  superior  to  its  work,  to  such  a  spectacle 
of  passionate  life,  full  of  evil  and  of  noble 
qualities — of  guilt  and  suffering  more  in- 
tense than  anything  philosophy  dreams  of? 
The  thin  veil  which  youthful  ignorance,  be- 
lieving in  the  supremacy  of  thought  and 
superior  charm  of  intellectual  concerns,  lays 
over  the  world,  shrivelled  up  under  the  fiery 
lurid  light  of  that  passionate  scene.  Two 
people  clearly,  who  had  once  loved  each 
other,  hating  each  other  to  the  death,  strug- 
gling desperately  over  a  lesser  thread  of  life 
proceeding  from  them  both — the  mother, 
driven  to  the  lowest  extremities  of  exist- 
ence, standing  out  like  a  wild  creature  to 
defend  her  offspring — what  could  philosophy 
say  to  such  phenomena  ?  A  wild  circle  of 
passion  sprang  into  conscious  being  under 
the  young  man's  half-frightened  eyes — wild 
figures  that  filled  the  world,  leaving  small 
space  for  the  calm  suggestions  of  thought, 


and  even  to  truth  itself  so  little  vantage- 
ground.  Love,  Hatred,  Anger,  Jealousy, 
Revenge — how  many  more  ?  Vincent,  who 
was  no  longer  the  lofty  reasoning  Vincent  of 
Homerton,  found  life  look  different  under 
the  light  of  those  torch-bearers.  But  he 
had  no  leisure  on  this  particular  morning  to 
survey  the  subject.  He  had  to  carry  his 
report  and  explanation  to  the  strange  woman 
who  had  so  seized  upon  and  involved  him 
in  her  concerns. 

Mrs.  Hilyard  was  seated  inher  room,  just 
as  he  had  seen  her  before,  working  with  fly- 
ing needle  and  nervous  fingers  at  her  coarsest 
needlework.  She  said,  "  Come  in,"  and  did 
not  rise  when  he  entered.  She  gave  him 
an  eager,  inquiring  look,  more  importunate 
and  commanding  than  any  words,  but  never 
stopped  working,  moving  her  thin  fingers  as 
if  there  was  some  spell  in  the  continuance 
of  her  labor.  She  was  impatient  of  his  si- 
lence before  he  had  closed  the  door — des- 
perate when  he  said  the  usual  greeting.  She 
opened  her  pale  lips  and  spoke,  but  Vincent 
heard  nothing.     She  was  beyond  speech. 

**  The  message  went  off  last  night,  and  I 
wrote  to  my  mother,"  said  Vincent ;  "  don't 
fear.  She  will  do  what  you  wish,  and  every- 
thing will  be  well." 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Hilyard 
quite  conquered  her  agitation ;  when  she 
succeeded,  she  spoke  so  entirely  in  her  usual 
tone  that  Vincent  started,  being  inexperi- 
enced in  such  changes.  He  contemplated 
her  with  tragic  eyes  in  her  living  martyr- 
dom ;  she,  on  the  contrary,  more  conscious 
of  her  own  powers,  her  own  strength  of  re- 
sistance and  activity  of  life,  than  of  any  sac- 
rifice, had  nothing  about  her  the  least  trag-- 
ical,  and  spoke  according  to  nature.  Instead 
of  any  passionate  burst  of  self-revelation, 
this  is  what  she  said— 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  How  everything  is  to  be  well,  does 
not  appear  to  me ;  but  I  will  take  your  word 
for  it.  I  hope  I  may  take  your  word  for 
your  mother  also,  Mr.  Vincent.  You  have 
a  right  to  know  how  this  is.  Do  you  claim 
it,  and  must  I  tell  you  now  ?  " 

Here  for  the  first  time  Vincent  recollected 
in  what  an  unjustifiable  way  he  had  obtained 
his  information.  Strangely  enough,  it  had 
never  struck  him  before.  He  had  felt  him- 
self somehow  identified  with  the  woman  in 
the   strange    interview   he  had  overheard. 
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The  man  was  a  personal  enemy.  His  inter- 
est in  the  matter  was  so  honest  and  simple 
amid  all  the  complication  of  his  youthful 
superficial  insincerities,  that  this  equivocal 
action  was  one  of  the  very  few  which  Vin- 
cent had  actually  never  questioned  even  to 
himself.  He  was  confoudded  now  when  he 
saw  how  the  matter  stood.  His  face  be- 
came suddenly  crimson ; — shame  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul. 

"  Good  heavens,  I  have  done  the  most 
dishonorable  action ! "  cried  Vincent,  be- 
trayed into  sudden  exclamation  by  the  hor- 
ror of  the  discovery.  Then  he  paused,  turn- 
ing an  alarmed  look  upon  his  new  friend. 
She  took  it  very  calmly.  She  glanced  up  at 
him  with  a  comic  glance  in  her  eyes,  and 
a  twitch  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  Not- 
withstanding last  night — notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  which  she  dared  not  move  in  her 
own  person  to  alleviate — she  was  still  capa- 
ble of  being  amused.  Her  eyes  said, 
"  What  now  ?  "  with  no  very  alarming  ap- 
prehensions. The  situation  was  a  frightful 
one  for  poor  Vincent. 

"  You  will  be  quite  justified  in  turning  me 
out  of  your  house,"  he  said,  clearing  his 
throat,  and  in  great  confusion :  "  but  if  you 
will  believe,  I  never  till  this  moment  saw 

how  atrocious :  Mrs.  Hilyard — I  was  in 

the  vestry  ;  the  window  was  open  ;  I  heard 
your  conversation  last  night." 

For  a  moment  Vincent  had  all  the  punish- 
ment he  expected,  and  greater.  Her  eyes 
blazed  upon  him  out  of  that  pale  dark  face 
with  a  certain  contempt  and  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Vincent 
crushed  his  best  hat  in  his  hands,  and  sat 
speechless  doing  penance.  He  was  dis- 
mayed with  the  discovery  of  his  own  mean- 
ness. Nobody  could  deliver  such  a  cutting 
sentence  as  he  was  pronouncing  on  himself. 

"All  the  world  might  have  listened,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,"  she  said,  after  a  while, 
quietly  enough.  "  I  am  sorry  you  did  it ; 
but  the  discovery  is  worse  for  yourself  than 
for  me."  Then,  after  another  pause,  "I 
don't  mean  to  quarrel.  I  am  glad  for  my 
own  sake,  though  sorry  for  yours.  Now  you 
know  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  There  were 
some  pleasant  flowers  of  speech  to  be  gath- 
ered in  that  dark  garden,"  she  continued, 
with  another  odd  upward  gleam  of  her  eyes. 
"  We  must  have  startled  your  clerical  ideas 
rather.    At  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Vin- 


cent, people  like  Colonel  Mildmay  and  my- 
self mean  what  we  say." 

"  If  I  had  gained  my  knowledge  in  a 
legitimate  way,"  said  the  shame-stricken 
minister,  not  venturing  to  look  her  in  the 
face,  "  I  should  have  said  that  I  hoped  it 
was  only  for  the  moment." 

Mrs.  Hilyard  laid  down  her  work,  and 
looked  across  at  him  with  undisguised 
amusement.  "  I  am  sorry  there  is  nobody 
here  to  perceive  this  beautiful  situation," 
she  said.  "Who  would  not  have  their 
ghostly  father  commit  himself,  if  he  re- 
pented after  this  fashion  ?  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Vincent,  for  what  you  don't  say.  And  now 
we  shall  drop  the  subject,  don't  you  think  ? 
Were  the  deacons  all  charmed  with  the  tea- 
meeting  last  night  ?  " 

"  You  want  me  to  go  now,"  said  Vincent, 
rising,  with  disconcerted  looks. 

"  Not  because  I  am  angry.  I  am  not  an- 
gry," she  said,  rising  and  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him.  "  It  was  a  pity,  but  it  was  an 
inadvertance,  and  no  dishonorable  action. 
Yes,  go.  I  am  best  to  be  avoided  till  I  hear 
how  this  journey  has  been  managed,  and 
what  your  mother  says.  It  was  a  sudden 
thought,  that  sending  them  to  Lonsdale.  I 
know  that  even  if  he  has  not  already  found 
the  right  one,  he  will  search  all  the  others 
now.  And  your  Lonsdale  has  been  exam- 
ined and  exhausted  ;  all  is  safe  there.  Yes, 
go.  I  am  glad  you  know ;  but  don't  say 
anything  to  Alice,  if  you  see  her,  as  she  is 
sure  to  seek  you  out.  You  know  who  I 
mean  by  Alice  ?  Lady  Western — yes. 
Good-by.  I  trust  you,  notwithstanding  the 
vestry  window ;  but  close  it  after  this  on 
January  nights." 

She  had  sunk  into  her  seat  again,  and  was 
absorbed  in  her  needlework,  before  Vincent 
left  the  room.  He  looked  back  upon  her 
before  he  shut  the  door,  but  she  had  no  look 
to  spare  from  that  all-engrossing  work  ;  her 
thin  fingers  were  more  scarred  than  ever  and 
stained  with  the  coarse  blue  stuff.  All  his 
life  after  the  young  man  never  saw  that  color 
without  thinking  of  the  stains  on  those  poor 
hands. 

He  went  about  his  work  assiduously  all 
that  day,  visiting  sick  people,  poor  people, 
men  and  women,  "  which  were  sinners." 
That  dark  ocean  of  life  with  which  he  had 
frightened  Salem  people  last  night,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent made  deeper  investigations   into  this 
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day  than  he  had  made  before  during  all  the 
time  he  had  been  in  Carlingford.  He  kept 
clear  of  the  smug  comfort  of  the  leading 
people  cf  *'  the  connection."  Absolute 
"want,  suffering,  and  sorrow,  were  compara- 
tively new  to  him ;  and  being  as  yet  a 
stranger  to  philanthropic  schemes,  and  not 
at  ail  scientific  in  the  distribution  of  his 
sympathies,  the  minister  of  Salem  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  way  which  would  have 
called  forth  the  profoundest  contempt  and 
pity  of  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's.  He  be- 
lieved everybody's  story,  and  emptied  his 
purse  with  the  wildest  liberality;  for,  indeed, 
visitation  of  the  poor  had  not  been  a  branch 
of  study  at  Homerton.  Tired  and  all  but 
pennilesss,  he  did  not  turn  his  steps  home- 
ward till  the  wintry  afternoon  was  sinking 
into  night,  and  the  lamps  began  to  be  lighted 
about  the  cheerful  streets.  As  he  came  into 
George  Street  he  saw  Lady  Western's  car- 
riage waiting  at  the  door  of  Masters'.  Alice ! 
that  was  the  name  they  called  her.  He 
looked  at  the  celestial  chariot  wistfully.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  its  beautiful 
mistress — never,  as  anything  but  a  stranger, 
"worshipping  afar  off,  could  the  Dissenting 
minister  of  Carlingford  approach  that  lovely 
vision — never  think  of  her  but  as  of  a  planet, 
ineffably  distant — never — 

"  My  lady's  compliments,"  said  a  tall  voice 
on  a  level  with  Vincent's  eyebrows  :  "  will 
you  please  to  step  over  and  speak  to  her 
ladyship  ?  "  The  startled  Nonconformist 
raised  his  eyes.  The  big*footman,  whose 
happy  privilege  it  was  to  wait  upon  that  lady 
of  his  dreams,  stood  respectful  by  his  side, 
and  from  the  carriage  opposite  the  fairest 
face  in  the  world  was  beaming,  the  prettiest 
of  hands  waving  to  him.  Vincent  believed 
afterwards  that  he  crossed  the  entire  breadth 
of  George  Street  in  a  single  stride. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Vincent," 
said  Lady  Western,  giving  him  her  hand ; 
*«I  did  so  want  to  see  you  after  the  other 
night.  Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  clever  and 
wicked — so  wicked  to  your  friends  !  Indeed, 
I  shall  never  be  pleased  till  you  recant  and 
confess  how  wrong  you  were.  I  must  tell 
you  why  I  went  that  night.  I  could  not  tell 
what  on  earth  to  do  with  my  brother,  and  I 
took  him  to  amuse  him  ;  or  else,  you  know, 
I  never  could  have  gone  to  hear  the  poor 
dear  old  Church  attacked.  And  how  violent 
you  were  too  !    Indeed  I  must  not  say  how 


clever  I  thought  it,  or  I  should  feel  I  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Church.  Now  I  want  you 
to  dine  with  me,  and  I  shall  have  somebody 
to  come  who  will  be  a  match  for  you.  I  am 
very  fond  of  clever  society,  though  there  is 
so  little  of  it  in  Carlingford.  Tell  me,  will 
you  come  to-morrow  ?  I  am  disengaged. 
Oh,  pray,  do !  and  Mr.  Wentworth  shall 
come  too,  and  you  shall  fight." 

Lady  Western  clapped  her  pretty  hands 
together  with  the  greatest  animation.  As  for 
Vincent,  all  the  superior  thoughts  in  which 
he  would  probably  have  indulged — the  con- 
trast he  would  have  drawn  between  the  des- 
perate brother  and  this  butterfly  creature, 
fluttering  on  the  edge  of  mysteries  so  dark 
and  evil,  had  she  been  anybody  else — de- 
serted him  totally  in  the  present  crisis.  She 
was  not  anybody  else — she  was  herself.  The 
words  that  fell  from  those  sweetest  lips  were 
of  a  half-divine  simplicity  to  the  bewildered 
young  man.  He  would  have  gone  off 
straightway  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  she 
had  chosen  to  command  him.  All  unwarned 
by  his  previous  failure,  paradise  opened  again 
to  his  delighted  eyes. 

"  And  I  want  to  consult  you  about  our 
friend,"  said  Lady  Western  ;  "  it  will  be  so 
kind  of  you  to  come.  I  am  so  pleased  you 
have  no  engagement.  I  am  sure  you  thought 
us  very  stupid  last  time;  and  I  am  stupid,  I 
confess,"  added  the  beauty,  turning  those 
sweet  eyes,  which  were  more  eloquent  than 
genius,  upon  the  slave  who  was  reconquered 
by  a  glance  ;  but  I  like  clever  people  dearly. 
Good-by  till  to-morrow.  I  shall  quite  reckon 
upon  to-morrow.  Oh,  there  is  Mr.  Went- 
worth !  John,  call  Mr.  Wentworth  to  speak 
to  me.  Good-morning  —  remember,  half- 
past  six — now,  you  must  not  forget." 

Spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wentworth  took 
his  place  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, Vincent  passed  on,  a  changed  man ! 
Forget !  He  smiled  to  himself  at  the  possi- 
bility, and  as  he  walked  on  to  his  lodging,  a 
wonderful  maze  of  expectation  fall  upon  the 
young  man's  mind.  Why,  he  asked,  was  he 
brought  into  this  strange  connection  with 
Her  relations  and  their  story  ?  what  could 
be,  he  said  to  himself  -with  a  little  awe,  the 
purpose  of  that  Providence  which  shapes 
men's  ends,  in  interweaving  his  life  with 
Hers  by  these  links  of  common  interest  ? 
The  skies  throbbed  with  wonder  and  miracle 
as  soon  as  they  were  lighted  up  by  her  smile. 
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Who  could  predict  what  might  be  coming, 
through  all  the  impossibilities  of  fact  and 
circumstance?  He  would  not  dissipate  that 
delicious  haze  by  any  definite  expectations 
like  those  which  brought  him  to  sudden 
grief  on  a  former  occasion.  He  was  content 
to  believe  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  all 
these  strange  circles  of  fate  were  weaving 
round  his  charmed  feet.  j 

In  this  elevated  frame  of  mind,  scarcely 
aware  of  the  prosaic  ground  he  trod,  Vincent 
reached  home.     The  little  maid  at  ihe  door 
said  something  about  a  lady,  to  which  he , 
paid  no  attention,  being  occupied  with  his ' 
own  thoughts.    With  an  unconscious  illu-| 


mination  on  his  face  he  mounted  the  stair 
lightly,  three  steps  at  a  time,  to  his  own 
rooms.  The  lamp  was  lighted  in  his  little 
sitting-room,  and  some  one  rose  nervously 
from  the  table  as  he  went  in  at  the  door. 
What  was  this  sudden  terror  which  fell  upon 
the  young  man  in  the  renewed  glory  of  his 
youthful  hopes  ?  It  was  his  mother,  pale 
and  faint  with  sleepless,  tearful  eyes,  who, 
with  the  cry  of  an  aching  heart,  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  suspense,  came  forward, 
holding  out  anxious  hands  to  him,  and 
dropped  in  an  utter  abandon  of  weariness 
and  distress  into  bis  astonished  arms. 


THE   HONEY-BEE'S    SONG. 

"WHAT  THE  BEE  SIKGS  TO  THE  CHILDBEN. 

I  AM  a  honey  bee, 

Buzzino:  away 
Over  the  blossoms 

The  long  summer  day, 
Now  in  the  lily's  cup 

])rinking  my  fill. 
Now  where  the  roses  bloom 

Under  the  hill. 
Gayly  we  fly, 
My  fellows  and  I, 
Seeking  the  honey  our  hives  to  supply. 

Up  in  the  morning — 

No  la^rgards  are  we — 
Skimmini^  the  clover-tops 

Ripe  fur  the  bee, 
Wakiuir  the  flowers 

At  dawning  of  day, 
Ere  tiie  bright  sun 

Kiss  the  dew-drops  away. 
Merrily  singing, 
Busily  win<j:i ng 
Back  to  the  hive  widi  the  store  we  are  bringing. 

No  idle  moments 

Have  we  through  the  day, 
No  time  to  squander 

In  sleep  or  in  play. 
Snnmior  is  flying, 

And  we  must  be  sure 
Food  lor  the  winter 

At  once  to  secure. 
Bees  in  a  hive 
Are  up  and  alive — 
Lazy  folks  ucver  can  prosper  or  thrrvc. 


Awake,  little  mortals. 

No  harvest  for  those 
Who  waste  their  best  hoars 

In  slothful  repose. 
Come  out — to  the  morning 

All  bright  things  belong — 
And  listen  awhile 

To  the  honey-bee's  song. 
Merrily  singing, 
Busily  winging, 
Industry  ever  its  own  reward  bringing. 


THE  WIND  AND  LEAF, 
MENT. 


OR    ELOPE- 


0  LISTEN,  ladies,  and  I'll  tell  you  brief 

A  touching  tale,  and  true  as  liistory. 
The  Wind  and  Leaf  held  dalliance.-—"  Gentle 
Leaf," 

Began  the  Wind,  "  awake  and  fly  with  me  ! 
For  thee  I  passed  the  beds  where  roses  are  : 

And  though  their  whispers  fragrant  wooed 
my  stay. 
And  every  little  bud  shone  like  a  star, 

I  thought  on  thee  ; — arise  and  come  away  ! 
Thy  sisters  dark  arc  sleeping  in  the  dew, 

I  would  not  rouse  their  coldness  with  a  sigh  ; 
But  thou  the  beautiful,  and  I  the  true. 

Were  meant  for  common  passion — let  us  fly." 

The  Leaf  complied,  and  ere  a  day  was  done 
Was  flung  aside — a  thing  to  tread  upon. 

— Tail's  Magazine. 


"Eyes  and  Ears,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  will  be  published  next  month 
by  Messrs.  S.  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 
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THE    MEN   WHO    FELL  IN  BALTIMORE. 

BY    JOHN    W.    FORNEY. 

Our  country's  call  awoke  the  land 
From  mountain  height  to  ocean  strand. 
The  Old  Keystone,  the  Bay  State,  too, 
In  all  her  direst  dangers  true, 
Resolved  to  answer  to  her  cry. 
For  her  to  bleed,  for  her  to  die; 
And  so  they  marched,  their  flag  before, 
For  Washington,  through  Baltimore. 

Our  men  from  Berks  and  Schuylkill  came — 
Lehigh  and  Mifflin  in  their  train ; 
First  in  the  field,  they  sought  the  way, 
Hearts  beating  high  and  spirits  gay  ; 
Heard  the  wild  yells  of  fiendish  spite. 
Of  armed  mobs  on  left  and  right ; 
But  on  they  marched,  their  flag  before, 
For  Washington,  through  Baltimore. 

Next  came  the  Massachusetts  men. 
Gathered  from  city,  glade,  and  glen  : 
No  hate  for  South,  but  love  for  all. 
They  answered  to  their  country's  call. 
The  path  to  them  seemed  broad  and  bright ; 
They  sought  no  foeraan  and  no  fight ; 
As  on  they  marched,  their  flag  before. 
New  England's  braves  through  Baltimore. 

But  when  they  showed  their  martial  pride. 
And  closed  their  glittering  columns  wide, 
They  found  their  welcome  in  the  fire 
Of  maddened  foes  and  demons  dire. 
Who,  like  the  fiends  from  hell  sent  forth, 
Attacked  these  heroes  of  the  North : 
These  heroes  bold,  with  travel  sore. 
While  on  their  way  through  Baltimore. 

From  every  stifling  den  and  street. 
They  rushed  the  gallant  band  to  meet — 
Forgot  the  cause  they  came  to  save — 
Forgot  that  those  they  struck  were  brave — 
Forgot  the  dearest  ties  of  blood 
That  bound  them  in  one  brotherhood — 
Forgot  the  flag  that  floated  o'er 
Their  countrymen  in  Baltimore. 

And  the  great  song  their  son  had  penned. 
To  rally  freemen  to  defend 
The  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars. 
That  makes  victorious  all  our  wars. 
Was  laughed  to  scorn,  as  madly  then 
They  greeted  all  the  gallant  men 
Who  came  from  Massachusetts  shore 
To  Washington,  through  Baltimore. 

And  when,  with  wildest  grief,  at  last. 
They  saw  their  comrades  falling  fast. 
Full  on  the  hell-hounds  in  their  track. 
They  wheeled,  and  drove  the  cowards  back. 
Then,  with  their  hearts  o'erwhelraed  with  woe, 
Measured  their  progress,  stern  and  slow; 
Their  wounded  on  their  shoulders  bore 
To  Washington,  through  Baltimore. 

Yet,  while  Nev/  England  mourns  her  dead. 
The  blood  by  Treason  foully  shed, 
Like  that  whicli  flowed  at  Lexington, 
When  Freedom's  earliest  fight  begun. 


Will  make  the  day,  the  month,  the  year. 
To  every  patriot's  memory  dear. 
Sons  of  great  fathers  gone  before, 
They  fell  for  Right  at  Baltimore  ! 

As  over  every  honored  grave. 
Where  sleeps  the  "  unreturning  brave," 
A  mother  sobs,  a  young  wife  moans, 
A  father  for  his  lost  one  groans. 
Oh  !  let  the  people  ne'er  forget 
Our  deep,  enduring,  lasting  debt 
To  those  who  left  their  native  shore 
And  died  for  us  in  Baltimore. 

— Philad.  Press. 


RESURGAM. 


Be  still,  my  heart  I    Upon   thy  stress  and 
strife. 
Wrestling  with  fears  that  crowd  thee  from  the 

grave ; 
Christ  breathes  this  sovereign  spell  to  make 
thee  brave  : 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

His  whispered  "  Peace  "  to  storm-vexed  Gal- 
ilee 
Hushed  every  wave  as  in  a  holy  sleep ; 
In  holier  calm  his  words  to  Martha  steep 

The  surging  floods  of  Death's  tumultuous  sea. 

My  narrow  house  within  lie  shadows  rife. 
And  I  shrink  back  from  its  half-open  door  ; 
Till  Faith  discernsChrist's  inscript  on  its  floor, — 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

O  words  divine  !  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  heard 
Your  first  evangel,  and  gave  up  its  dead  ; 
Thence,  evermore,  your  echoes  shall  outspread. 

Till  all  the  dust  of  men  to  life  is  stirred. 

To  life,  once  more,  the  dust  of  all  the  dead. 
Flushed  with  the  breath  of  Christ's  command, 

shall  rise. 
All  is  not  o'er  when  shut  these  mortal  eyes ; 
The  race  not  run  when  earth's  few  steps  are 
sped. 

O !  to  lie  down  with  darkness  and  the  worm. 
For  these  to  fold  and  fasten  on,  for  prey. 
The  godlike  powers  of  my  strong  soul  to-day, 

Were  fear  to  toss  me  with  relentless  storm. 

Upon  this  storm,  to  quell  its  deadly  strife. 
And  noake  the  grave  the  gate  of  heaven  appear. 
With  rainbow  hues  the  omnific  words  shine 
clear, — 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

Now  need  I  yet  bat  loving  faith  alone 
In  him  who  spoke  these  words  of  power  divine — 
To  make  his  Life  and  Resurrection  mine, 

Beyond  the  grave,  and  spite  of  cumbering 
stone. 

My  narrow  house  no  more  with  gloom  is  rife. 
When  Faith  and  Love  beside  its  portals  sit. 
And  with  my  Saviour's  words  illumine  it, — 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
—  Watchman  and  Reflector.  w.  c.  b. 
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From  Earl  Stanhope's  Life  of  William  Pitt. 
MENTAL   MALADY   OF  GEORGE  IIL 

1788. — The  constitution  of  George  III. 
was  by  nature  hardy  and  robust ;  but  with 
a  constant  tendency  to  corpulence.  To  coun- 
teract this  the  king  had  from  an  early  period 
adopted  a  system  of  abstemious  diet  and  of 
active  exercise.  While  his  meals  were  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  kind,  the  equerries 
in  attendance  upon  him  might  often  com- 
plain of  the  great  distances  which  he  rode 
in  hunting,  or  of  his  walks  of  three  hours 
before  breakfast.  This  system  carried  to 
excess,  combined  with  never  failing  and 
anxious  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  was  the 
cause  of  the  mental  malady  in  1788.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  case  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Willis,  the  ablest  by  far  of 
his  physicians,  when  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1788  the  king's 
health  suffered  from  repeated  bilious  attacks. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  he  says  of  himself 
that  he  is  certainly  "  a  cup  too  low."  His 
physicians  prescribed  the  waters  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  day  after 
the  prorogation,  he  set  out  with  the  queen 
for  that  place.  A  sojourn  of  several  weeks 
failed,  however,  to  yield  him  the  expected 
benefit.  When  he  returned,  first  to  Kew, 
and  afterwards  to  Windsor,  he  seemed 
weaker  in  body  than  before.  His  attend- 
ants were  surprised  and  grieved  at  seeing 
him,  so  lately  the  most  athletic  of  pedes- 
trians, require  the  support  of  a  stick.  "  I 
could  not,"  he  said,  "  get  on  without  it ;  my 
strength  seems  diminishing  hourly."  "  My 
dear  EfFy," — thus  he  accosted  one  of  the 
queen's  ladies,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Effingham — "you  see  me  at  once  an  old 
man!" 

Yet  still,  in  some  points  at  least,  the 
king's  active  habits  were  maintained.  Mr. 
Rose  reports  that  "  Mr.  Pitt  saw  him  at 
Kew,  and  was  with  him  three  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  both  on  their  legs  the  whole 
time."  And  this  brings  us  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  was  the  in- 
variable or  almost  invariable  custom  of  that 
monarch  to  confer  with  his  ministers  stand- 
ing, neither  himself  to  sit  down  nor  ask 
them  to  be  seated.  This  rule,  so  highly  in- 
convenient to  both  parties,  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  Continental  Courts. 
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At  this  period  of  October,  1788,  the  only 
physician  in  attendance  on  the  king  was  Sir 
George  Baker.  He  states  in  his  evidence 
before  the  subsequent  committees,  that  the 
first  time  when  he  conceived  any  suspicion 
of  a  mental  malady  in  the  king,  was  in  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  October.  Next  morn- 
ing the  unfavorable  symptoms  which  led  to 
that  suspicion  had  wholly  disappeared. 

On  the  24th,  however,  the  king  made  an 
effort  beyond  his  strength,  in  going  to  hold 
a  levee  at  St.  James'.  He  made  that  effort, 
as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  "  to  stop  further 
lies,  and  any  fall  of  the  stocks."  But  at  the 
levee  his  manner  and  conversation  were  such 
as  to  cause  the  most  painful  uneasiness  in 
several  at  least  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  particular,  could  not  entirely 
suppress  his  emotion  when  he  attended  the 
king  in  his  closet  after  the  levee,  which  his 
majesty  observed  and  noticed  with  kindness 
in  writing  next  day  to  his  minister  from 
Kew.  Probably  conscious  himself,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  of  his  coming  malady,  he 
directed  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  same  letter,  not  to 
allow  any  political  papers  to  be  sent  to  him 
before  the  next  ensuing  levee. 

On  the  25th  the  king  removed  to  Windsor 
Castle.  His  state  appears  to  have  fluctuated 
from  day  to  day ;  but  there  was  no  lasting 
improvement  in  his  health.  His  letters  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  I  shall  give  at  length  in  my 
appendix,  bear  no  tokens  of  an  incoherent 
mind.  They  merely  manifest  some  reluc- 
tance and  anxiety  as  to  the  measures  which 
Pitt  desired  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the 
Northern  Powers.  The  last  letter  of  the 
king  before  his  malady  is  dated  on  the  3d 
of  November.  In  this  his  majessy  states 
that  he  can  now  sign  warrants  in  any  num- 
ber without  inconvenience.  He  adds,  that 
he  attempts  reading  the  despatches  daily, 
but  as  yet  without  success. 

Of  the  king's  real  condition  at  this  time, 
by  far  the  best,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  pub- 
lished, the  only  good  account,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  private  journal  of  Miss  Frances  Bur- 
ney,  the  accomplished  author  of  "  Evelina." 
That  lady  was  now  a  member  of  the  royal 
household,  and  in  daily  attendance  on  the 
queen  as,  under  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Robes.  Dull  and  trifling  as 
the  earlier  volumes  of  her  "  Diary,"  I  must 
confess,  appear  to  me,  the  entries  in  it  now 
become  of  lively  interest  and  of  sterling 
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value,  and  are  marked  by  not  merely  dutiful, 
but  warm  and  affectionate  attachment  to  her 
royal  mistress. 

By  some  extracts  from  her  journal  my 
narrative  may  be  best  continued : — 

"  Sunday,  November  3. — We  are  all  here 
in  a  most  uneasy  state.  The  king  is  better 
and  worse  so  frequently,  and  changes  so 
daily  backward  and  forward,  that  everything 
is  to  be  apprehended  if  his  nerves  are  not 
some  way  quieted.  I  dreadfully  fear  he  is 
on  the  eve  of  some  severe  fever.  The  queen 
is  almost  overpowered  with  some  secret  ter- 
ror. I  am  affected  beyond  all  expression  in 
her  presence  to  see  what  struggles  she  makes 
to  support  serenity.  To-day  she  gave  up 
the  conflict  when  I  was  alone  with  her,  and 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears.  It  was 
very,  very  terrible  to  see! 

"  Wednesday,  November  5. — I  found  my 
poor  royal  mistress  in  the  morning  sad  and 
sadder  still ;  something  horrible  seemed  im- 
pending ;  and  I  saw  her  whole  resource  was 
in  religion.  We  had  talked  lately  much 
upon  solemn  subjects  ;  and  she  appeared  al- 
ready preparing  herself  to  be  resigned  for 
"whatever  might  happen. 

"  At  noon  the  king  went  out  in  his  chaise 
with  the  princess  royal  for  an  airing.  I 
looked  from  my  window  to  see  him  ;  he  was 
all  smiling  benignity,  but  gave  so  many 
orders  to  the  postilions,  and  got  in  and  out 
of  the  carriage  twice  with  such  agitation, 
that  again  my  fear  of  a  great  fever  hanging 
over  him  grew  more  and  more  powerful. 
Alas  !  how  little  did  I  imagine  I  should  see 
him  no  more  for  so  long — so  black  a  period ! 

"  When  I  went  to  my  poor  queen,  I  found 
her  spirits  still  worse  and  worse  .  .  .  The 
princess  royal  soon  returned.  She  came  in 
cheerfully,  and  gave  in  German,  a  history 
of  the  airing,  and  one  that  seemed  comfort- 
ing. 

"  Soon  after  suddenly  arrived  the  Prince 
of  AVales.  He  came  into  the  room.  He 
had  just  quitted  Brighthelmstone.  Some- 
thing passing  within  seemed  to  render  this 
meeting  awfully  distant  on  both  sides.  She 
asked  if  he  should  not  return  to  Brighthelm- 
stone. He  answered,  '  Yes  ;  the  next  day.' 
He  desired  to  speak  with  her  j  they  retired 
together." 

This  day,  the  5th  of  November,  of  which 
Miss  Burney  has  thus  described  the  earlier 
portion,  proved  to  be  the  first  of  the  king's 
disorder,  when  its  real  nature  could  be  no 
longer  mistaken  or  concealed.  For  that 
afternoon  the  king,  at  dinner  with  the  royal 
family,  broke  forth  into  positive  delirium, 


and  the  queen  was  so  overpowered  as  to  fall 
into  violent  hysterics. 

Next  morning,  the  Oth,  when  Miss  Burney 
rose,  she  found  that  the  equerries  and  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  had  sat  up  next  his 
chamber  door  all  night,  and  there  were  like- 
wise all  the  pages  dispersed  in  the  passages 
and  ante-rooras  ;  "  and  oh,"  she  adds,  "  what 
horror  in  every  face  I  met !  " 

Besides  Sir  George  Baker,  who  continued 
in  close  attendance,  a  physician  of  the  high- 
est eminence — Dr.  Warren — had  been  sent 
for  by  express.  When,  however,  he  came 
the  king  positively  refused  to  see  him. 
"  This  was  terrible,"  writes  Miss  Burney. 
"But  the  king  was  never  so  despotic;  no' 
one  dared  oppose  him.  He  would  not  listen 
to  a  word,  though  when  unopposed  he  was 
still  all  gentleness  and  benignity  to  every 
one  around  him.  .  .  .  He  kept  talking  un- 
ceasingly ;  although  his  voice  was  so  lost  in 
hoarseness  and  weakness  it  was  rendered 
almost  inarticulate." 

Expresses  had  of  course  gone  up  also  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  grief  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
but  his  anxiety  was  not  less  than  his  grief. 
He  saw  at  once  the  difficulties  that  rose  be- 
fore him  in  the  event  that  the  king's  reason 
should  continue  clouded,  and  yet  his  life  be 
spared.  In  such  a  case  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  imposing  some  restrictions  on  a 
regency.  Yet  how  could  such  restrictions 
be  imposed  unless  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
and  how  could  any  Act  of  Parliament  be 
passed  without  a  king  to  give  his  assent  ? 
Thus,  in  one  sense,  a  limited  regency  seemed 
requisite,  while  in  another  sense  it  seemed 
impossible. 

Pitt,  however,  applied  himself  at  once  to 
all  the  measures  in  his  power.  This  same 
afternoon  he  sent  expresses  to  summon  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  were  absent  from 
town.  Here  is  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

"Grosvenor  Square,  Nov.  6, 1788,  6  p.m. 

"  My  dear  Lord,-^— I  write  from  Lord  Car- 
marthen's, having  just  hoard  an  account  from 
Windsor,  by  which  I  learn  that  the  king's 
disorder,  w-iiich  has  for  some  days  given  us 
much  uneasiness,  has  witnin  a  few  hours 
taken  so  serious  a  turn,  that  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  lose  no  time  in  apprising  your 
lordship  of  it. 

"  The  accounts  are  sent  under  consider- 
able alarm,  and  therefore  do  not  state  the 
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symptoms  very  precisely  ;  but  from  what  I 
learn,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
they  proceed  from  a  fever,  which  has  settled 
on  the  brain,  and  which  may  produce  imme- 
diate danger  to  his  majesty's  life.  You  will 
easily  conceive  the  pain  I  suflFer  in  being 
obliged  to  send  your  lordship  this  intelli- 
gence ;  but  as  you  may  possibly  think  it 
right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  on 
the  spot  as  soon  as  possible,  I  thought  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  letting  you  know  the 
situation. 

"  I  am,  with  great  regard,  &c., 

u  w.  Pitt." 

On  the  same  day  Pitt  also  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Buckden  Palace,  and 
here  is  the  extract  from  his  letter  which  the 
bishop  gives : — 

"  The  effect  most  to  be  dreaded  is  on  the 
understanding.  If  this  lasts  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  will  produce  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  crisis  imaginable,  in  making 
provision  for  the  Government  to  go  on.  It 
must,  however,  be  yet  some  weeks  before 
that  can  require  decision;  but  the  interval 
will  be  a  truly  anxious  one.  You  shall  hear 
again  soon ;  but  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  you  could  spare  the  time  to  come  to 
town,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  talk  with  you, 
as  there  will  be  a  thousand  particulars  you 
must  wish  to  know,  which  I  cannot  write. 
I  shall  not  stir  from  hence,  except  for  going 
to  inquire  at  Windsor." 

The  bishops  adds : — 

"  I  went  to  town  immediately,  and  late  at 
night  found  Mr.  Pitt  expecting  a  messenger 
every  moment  with  the  account  of  the  king's 
death;  but  the  intelligence,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  two  in  the  morning,  proved  more 
favorable." 

During  the  night  which  followed  there 
were  many  anxious  watchers  in  the  apart- 
ment next  to  the  royal  sufferer's.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
physicians,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household,  sat  on  chairs  and  lay  on  sofas 
round  the  room.  All  were  in  dead  silence, 
and  amidst  the  partial  darkness  the  two 
princes  were  still  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
stars. 

Next  day,  7th  of  November,  towards  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  the  queen  was  already 
dressed,  but  Miss  Burney  was  still  attending 
her,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  hastily  into 
her  majesty's  chamber,  and  then,  in  Miss 
Burney's  presence,  gave  "  a  very  energetic 
history  "  of  the  preceding  night.    The  king 
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had  risen  some  hours  before  daylight,  and 
insisted  on  walking  into  the  next  apartment. 
There  he  was  utterly  amazed  at  finding,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  solitude  which  he  ex- 
pected, the  large  assemblage  of  his  family 
and  household.     With  some  haste,  he  de- 
manded what  they  all  did  there.     Sir  George 
Baker  was  exhorted  in  whispers  by  the  gen- 
tlemen near  him,  and  even,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  lead  the  king 
back  to  his  chamber  ;  but  he  had  not  cour- 
age, and  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  well  de- 
served the  character  which  the  king  pres- 
ently gave  him,  when  his  majesty  pinned 
him  in  a  corner  and  told  him  he  w^as  only  an 
old  woman.    No  one  else  dared  approach 
his  majesty,  and  this  most  painful  scene  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time.    At  length  the 
queen's  vice-chamberlain,  Colonel   Stephen 
Digby,  an  old  servant  of  their  majesties,  re- 
solved to  act.    He  went  boldly  up,  and  tak- 
ing the  king  by  the  arm,  entreated  him  to 
go  to  bed;  but  finding  entreaties  in  vain, 
began  to  draw  his  majesty  along,  and  to  say 
he  must  go.     "  I  will  not,"  cried  the  king, 
"  I  will    not !     Who   are   you  ? "     "I  am 
Colonel    Digby,   sir,"   he   answered,   "and 
your  majesty  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  be  very  good  to  you ;  for 
you  must  come  to  bed,  sir — it  is  necessary 
to   your  life."    And    then,   continued    the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  narrative,  the  king 
was  so  surprised  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  along  as  gently  as  a  child,  and 
thus  was  he  brought  back  to  his  chamber. 

Here,  then,  was  the  turning  point.  This 
was  the  precise  moment  when  ceased  tbfl 
dominion  of  a  sovereign  over  his  subjects, 
and  when  began,  on  the  contrary,  the  domin- 
ion of  sound  minds  over  an  unsound  one. 
Here,  then,  let  history  pause.  So  long  as 
the  king  continued  a  public  character^  it  is 
her  right  and  her  duty  to  record  his  course ; 
not  so  to  explore  the  dismal  secrets  of  his 
enforced  and  lonely  sick  room. 

It  may  therefore  suffice  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  during  the  next  few  days  the 
king  became  greatly  worse,  both  in  mind 
and  body.  Not  only  seemed  his  reason  lost, 
but  his  life  in  imminent  danger.  Then,  in 
those  hours  of  suspense  and  anguish  at 
Windsor,  came  to  light  some  further  revela- 
tions of  his  growing  malady.  The  queen 
had  sent  for  Dr.  Warren,  soon  after  his  first 
arrival,  and  felt  it  her  duty  to-  inform  him 
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privately  that  for  some  time  past  she  had 
more  than  suspected  the  real  situation  of  the 
king.  The  Duke  of  York  had  met  the  king 
on  Monday  the  3d,  after  his  majesty  had 
been  on  horseback  for  some  hours,  and  the 
king,  drawing  his  son  aside,  had  burst  into 
tears  and  given  utterance  to  the  simple,  but 
most  affecting  words,  "I  wish  to  God  I 
might  die,  for  I  am  going  mad !  " 

The  physicians  in  daily  attendance — and 
within  a  fortnight  their  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  four — were  of  course  guarded  and 
cautious  in  their  expressed  opinions.  But 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  household 
the  belief  was  most  strongly  prevalent  that 
there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  king's 
recovery.  The  queen  withdrew  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  passed  the  whole  day  in  patient 
•orrow  with  her  daughters.  The  entire  di- 
rection of  the  household  devolved  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  nothing  at  Windsor  was 
done  but  by  direction  of  his  royal  highness. 

So  great  and  awful  an  affliction,  and  so 
deep  a  responsibility  resulting  from  it,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  even  the  least  earnest 
minds. 

"  The  prince  was  frightened,  and  was 
blooded  yesterday."  So  wrote  one  of  the 
Grenville  cousins  who  was  at  Windsor  on 
the  7th.*  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  illness  of  the  king  and  its 
real  nature  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The 
tidings  of  it  flew  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  country,  everywhere  exciting  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  sorrow.  Then  did  it  become 
apparent  how  strong  and  deeply  rooted  was 
in  truth  at  this  period  the  popularity  of 
George  the  Third,  and  how  thoroughly  had 
passed  away  from  it  the  clouds  of  earlier 
years.  By  the  queen's  direction.  Colonel 
Digby  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
offered  up  public  prayers  for  the  king's  re- 
covery. A  form  of  prayer  was  accordingly 
framed  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  ordered  to 
be  used  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  congregations  through 
the  kingdom  joined  in  this  act  of  worship 
clearly  evinced  the  sincerity  and  the  strength 
of  their  affliction. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  feeling 

•were  not  all   as  commendable.     Thus  the 

physicians  in  attendance  on  the  king  received 

«very  day  a  number  of  threatening  letters  to 

*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  383—392. 
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answer  for  the  safety  of  their  monarch  with 
their  lives.  On  one  occasion.  Sir  George 
Baker  was  stopped  in  his  carriage  by  the 
mob,  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the 
king's  state.  Poor  Sir  George  faltered  out 
that  it  was  a  bad  one  ;  on  which  there  arose 
a  furious  cry :  "  The  more  shame  for  you ! "  * 

Soon  afterwards  a  case  of  much  difficulty 
arose  at  Windsor.  There  was  a  strong  and 
just  desire  to  remove  his  majesty  to  Kew. 
In  the  first  place  the  distance  of  Windsor 
from  London  was  most  inconvenient  to  the 
physicians  in  attendance  ;  secondly,  and  this 
was  the  main  if  not  the  only  reason  put  for- 
ward by  themselves,  it  was  most  essential 
that  the  king  should  have,  as  he  might  have 
at  Kew  and  could  not  at  Windsor,  a  private 
garden,  where,  whenever  his  health  per- 
mitted, he  might  take  exercise  without  being 
overlooked  or  observed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  showed  the  most  extreme  re- 
pugnance to  leave  Windsor.  It  was  thought 
that  even  in  his  distracted  state  the  advice 
of  his  confidential  servants  would  have 
weight  with  him,  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
pulsion be  thus  avoided.  Accordingly,  on 
the  28th,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  Wind- 
sor, when  the  physicians  were  formally  ex- 
amined, all  agreeing  that  the  removal  of  his 
majesty  to  Kew  was  a  point  of  the  most 
pressing  importance. 

For  the  scene  that  followed,  as  for  some 
of  the  preceding,  I  adopt  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Burney  : — 

"  Inexpressible  was  the  alarm  of  every  one 
lest  the  king,  if  he  recovered,  should  bear  a 
lasting  resentment  against  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  this  journey.  To  give  it  there- 
fore every  possible  sanction,  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  be  seen  both  by  the  chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  chancellor  went 
into  his  presence  with  a  tremor  such  as  be- 
fore he  had  been  only  accustomed  to  inspire, 
and  when  he  came  out  he  was  so  extremely 
afiected  by  the  state  in  which  he  saw  his 
royal  master  and  patron,  that  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  feet  had  difficulty 
to  support  him.  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  com- 
posed, but  expressed  his  grief  with  so  much 
respect  and  attachment,  that  it  added  new 
weight  to  the  universal  admiration  with 
which  he  is  here  beheld." 

But  whatever  may  have  passed  at  these 
most  painful  interviews,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  not  surmounted  the  morbid  aver- 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  393. 
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sion  of  the  king  to  the  change  required.  "  In 
what  a  situation  was  the  house  !  "  exclaims 
Miss  Burney;  "princes,  equerries,  physi- 
cians, pages —  all  conferring,  whispering, 
plotting,  and  caballing  how  to  induce  the 
king  to  set  off ! "  Recourse  was  now  had  to 
a  no  less  painful  stratagem.  The  king  had 
for  some  time  been  most  earnestly  pressing 
to  see  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  but  this 
the  physicians  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refuse  him.  It  was' then  decided  that  the 
royal  ladies  should  proceed  early  next  morn- 
ing to  Kew;  that  the  king  should  be  in- 
formed of  their  departure  by  the  physicians  : 
and  that  if,  as  they  expected,  he  should 
doubt  their  assertion,  he  might  be  suffered 
to  go  through  the  apartments  and  ascertain 
the  fact  for  himself.  Next  a  promise  was  to 
be  made  his  majesty  that  on  rejoining  the 
members  of  his  family  at  Kew  he  should  be 
permitted  to  see  them.  On  this  promise 
George  III.  did  consent  to  the  journey,  and 
it  did  take  place.  But  on  coming  to  Kew 
the  promise  under  which  he  had  acted  was 
not  fulfilled ;  and  the  result — as  might  surely 
have  been  foreseen — was  that  same  night  a 
paroxysm  of  much  increased  severity.*  .  .  . 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  Parliament 
met  in  most  anxious  expectation.  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  one  house,  and  Lord  Camden  in  the 
other,  laid  upon  the  table  the  Report  of  the 
Examination  [of  the  physicians  attending  the 
king]  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  moved 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
the  8th.  At  the  same  time  the  Prime  Min- 
ister gave  notice  that  he  should  propose  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  search  for 
precedents.  Mr.  Fox  suggested  a  doubt  (as 
Mr.  Vyner  had  before  him)  whether  it  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  report  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil the  groundwork  of  their  proceedings  on 
a  question  of  such  extreme  importance.  Pitt 
declared  that  he  was  anxious  to  afford  the 
most  ample  information,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  Privy  Council  could  take  evidence 
upon  oath,  which  a  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons could  not. 

Meanwhile  it  had  become  apparent  to  the 
small  circle  of  the  king's  confidential  ser- 
vants, that,  eminent  as  were  the  physicians 
in  attendance,  they  had  up  to  this  time  alto- 
gether failed  in  effecting  any  mitigation  of 
his  symptoms.    Might  not  greater  benefit 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  398. 
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follow  from  the  treatment  of  some  one  who 
had  more  specially  applied  himself  to  the 
cure  of  mental  maladies  ?  Foremost  among 
such  practitioners  in  public  fame  stood  Dr. 
Francis  Willis,  a  clergyman  and  rector  of 
Wapping.  By  a  somewhat  unusual  combi- 
nation of  duties  he  had,  during  twenty-eight 
years,  kept  an  asylum  for  insane  persons  at 
his  residence  in  Lincolnshire.  His  name 
was  first  brought  forward  by  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  equerries.  General, 
afterwards  Earl,  Harcourt.  She  drew  up  a 
paper  stating  her  knowledge  of  his  merits 
from  his  successful  treatment  of  her  mother. 
On  the  28th  of  November,  this  paper  being 
laid  before  the  prince,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
chancellor,  and  Pitt,  it  was  determined  that 
Willis  should  be  sent  for.  Accordingly  he 
was  summoned  by  express  to  Kew.  He 
came  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  one  of 
whom.  Dr.  John  Willis,  was  a  professed  phy- 
sician J  and  on  the  5th  of  December  he  had 
his  first  interview  with  the  royal  sufferer. 

From  the  first  Dr.  Willis  formed  a  highly 
favorable  opinion  of  the  case.  "  Had  I  been 
consulted  in  the  first  instance,"  he  frankly 
said,  "  his  majesty's  illness  would  have  been 
of  very  short  duration."  He  adopted  at 
once  a  different  course  of  treatment.  He 
laid  aside  all  false  pretences,  all  petty  vexa- 
tions, all  unnecessary  restraints.  He  thought 
that  in  this  case  no  violence  need  be  appre- 
hended, and  that  no  suspicion  should  be 
shown.  The  king  had  been  denied  a  razor 
at  his  toilet,  and  a  knife  and  fork  at  his 
table.  These  were  at  once  restored  to  him, 
and  in  Dr.  Willis'  presence  were  freely 
used.  The  good  effects  of  this  altered  treat- 
ment speedily  appeared.  As  yet  the  delu- 
sions continued  unabated,  but  far  greater 
calmness  and  composure,  as  also  better 
health,  were  attained. 

Under  these  circumstances  both  the  queen 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  disposed  to  place  great 
confidence  in  Dr.  Willis.  He  was  consid- 
ered as  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  case.  Taking  up  his  residence  with 
his  sons  in  the  palace  at  Kew,  he  had  the 
constant  care  of  the  king's  person,  while  the 
other  physicians  only  paid  their  visits  by  ro- 
tation and  at  stated  times. 

On  the  8th,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
House,  Pitt  adverted  to  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  of  appointing  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  examine  the  physi- 
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cians,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  accede 
to  it,  observing  that  there  was  now  a  stronger 
reason  for  it  than  at  the  last  debate,  since 
some  new  physicians  had  been  recently 
called  in.  Accordingly  there  was  named, 
with  general  assent,  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one,  com  prising  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers from  both  sides.  A  similar  motion  was 
made  and  carried  in  the  lords,  and  each 
committee  completed  its  examination  in  a 
single  day.  All  the  physicians,  in  their  evi- 
dence, agreed  that  there  were  good  hopes 
of  the  king's  recovery,  but  that  no  probable 
period  for  it  could  be  named.  Yet  the  de- 
gree of  these  hopes  was  not  the  same  in  all, 
and  here  again  party  spirit  crept  in.  Dr. 
Warren  was  closely  connected  with  Fox  and 
Fox's  friends,  and  it  was  observed  that  his 
prognostics  were  far  less  sanguine  than  those 
of  Dr.  Willis.  Thus  the  names  of  these  two 
physicians  became,  as  it  were,  watchwords 
on  each  side  ;  the  Ministerial  party  relying 
on  the  special  experience  of  Willis,  while  the 
Opposition  party  might  allege  the  high  au- 
thority of  Warren. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  Report  of  these  ex- 
aminations, and  observed  that  the  king's 
present  incapacity  for  business  having  now 
been  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  their 
own  members,  he  should  proceed  according 
to  his  notice,  and  move  that  another  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  search  for  prece- 
dents.* .  .  . 

The  Regency  Bill  finally  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  February.  On 
the  I7th  and  18th  the  peers  discussed  it  in 
committee.  The  third  reading  was  close 
impending,  and  the  chancellor  was  ready  to 
give  immediately  afterward  the  substitute 
for  the  royal  assent. 

But  a  change  was  now  at  hand  in  the 
king's  health.  On  the  2d  of  February 
Miss  Burney  met  the  king  by  accident  for 
the  first  time  since  the  5th  of  November. 
He  was  walking  in  Kew  Gardens  between 
the  two  Doctors  Willis,  and  engaged  her  in 
conversation  for  a  considerable  time.  She 
observed  some  wildness  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
great  deal  of  incoherence  in  his  language. 
From  the  6th  the  improvement  grew  rapid 
and  decided.  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  in  daily 
communication  with  Mr.  Pitt,  declared  him- 
self clearly  of  opinion  that  after  a  short  pe- 
*  Vol,  ii.,  p.  8,  et  seq.  1789. 


riod  no  part  of  his  majesty's  mental  disorder 
would  remain.  For  some  time  Dr.  Warren 
was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  any  real  im- 
provement in  the  face  of  his  gloomy  predic- 
tions. But  ere  long  he  was  overpowered  by 
the  force  of  facts.  The  public  bulletin  of 
the  12th  of  February  mentioned  "  progres- 
sive amendment,"  and  that  of  the  17th  "  a 
state  of  convalescence." 

Still  Pitt  and  Lord  Thurlow,  feeling  the 
magnitude  of  the  point  at  issue,  hesitated. 
But  Dr.  Willis  was  clear  in  his  own  opinion. 
He  sought  an  interview  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  repeated  that  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms.  As  the  story  was  afterwards  told  by 
one  of  his  sons,  Dr.  Willis  actually  **  bul- 
lied "  the  chancellor  before  he  could  make 
him  stir  in  the  matter. 

On  the  19th,  however,  a  Cabinet  was  held, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  decision  which 
was  there  adopted,  the  chancellor,  that  same 
evening,  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
announcing  the  auspicious  news,  proposed 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Regency  Bill 
should  be  put  off  till  the  23d.  "  And," 
Miss  Burney  adds,  "  this  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  the  king  came  up-stairs  to  drink 
tea  with  the  queen  and  princesses  in  the 
drawing-room.     Huzza  !  huzza  ! " 

On  that  afternoon  also  Pitt  wrote  to  his 
mother,  after  several  weeks  of  silence,  to 
give  her  the  good  news  : — 

"  Thursday,  Feb.  19,  1789. 
"  My  dear  mother, — You  will  have  seen 
for  some  days  how  constantly  the  news  from 
Kew  has  been  improving.  The  public  ac- 
count this  morning  is  that  the  king  continues 
advancing  in  recovery.  The  private  one  is 
that  he  is,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  well, 
and  if  it  were  the  case  of  a  private  man, 
would  be  immediately  declared  so.  It  re- 
mains only  to  consider  how  far  he  can  bear 
the  impression  of  the  state  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  but,  in  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  Bill  will  probably  be  postponed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to-day  till  Monday  j 
and  if  the  prospect  is  then  confirmed,  the 
plan  of  the  Regency  must  probably  be  al- 
tered with  a  view  to  a  very  short  interval 
indeed,  or  perhaps  wholly  laid  aside.  This 
intelligence  will  bo  welcome  enough  to  ex- 
cuse a  short  letter,  and  I  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  it,  though 
not  in  a  moment,  as  you  may  imagine,  of 
much  more  leisure  than  even  for  some  time 
past  under  different  circumstances. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  mother,  etc., 

"  W.  Pitt." 
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On  the  20th  the  chancellor  went  himself 
to  Kew,  and  had  an  interview  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  with  the  king.     He  was  with 
his  majesty  again  on  the  22d,  and  reported 
to  Pitt  that  he  never  at  any  period  had  seen 
him  more  composed,  collected,  and  distinct. 
"  On  the  23d,"— thus  writes  Mr.  Grenville 
to  his  brother  at  Dublin  Castle,— "the  two 
princes  were  at  Kew,  and  saw  the  king  in 
the  queen's   apartment.     She   was   present 
the  whole  time,  a  precaution  for  which,  God 
knows,   there   was  but   too   much   reason. 
They  kept  him  waiting  a  considerable  time 
before  they  arrived,  and  after  they  left  him 
drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Armistead's,  in 
Park  Street,  in  hopes  of  finding  Fox  there, 
to  give  him  an  account  of  what  had  passed. 
Later  on  the  same  day,  the  23d,  the  king 
wrote  his  first  letter  since  his  illness  to  Pitt ; 
an  excellent  letter,  as  Wilberforce,  to  whom 
it  was  shown  in  confidence,  calls  it  in  his 
diary.    On  the  morrow  ensued  the  first  in- 
terview between  the  monarch  and  the  min- 
ister.   Pitt,  on  his  return  from  Kew,  called 
upon  Grenville,  and  gave  him,  in  perfect  un- 
reserve, an   account   of  what  had  passed. 
"  I  was  with  the  king,"  he  said,  "  above  an 
hour   this  morning.     There  was  not    the 
smallest  trace  or  appearance  of  any  disorder. 
His  manner  was  unusually  composed  and 
dignified  ;  but  there  was  no  other  difierence 
whatever  from  what  I  had  been  used  to  see. 
The  king  spoke  of  his  disorder  as  of  a  thing 
past,  and  which  had  left  no  other  impression 
on  his  mind  than  that  of  gratitude  for  his 
recovery,  and  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to 
those  who  had  stood  by  him.     He  spoke  of 
these  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  tears  into 
his  eyes  ;  but  with  that  degree  of  afiection 
of  mind  there  was  not  the  least  appearance 
of  his  disorder.    After  I  had  left  his  maj- 
esty, I  conversed  with  Willis,  who  told  me 
that  he  now  thought  the  king  quite  well ; 
that  he  could  not  perceive  the  least  trace 
remaining  of  his  malady."  *     .     .     . 

In  the  summer,  the  king,  being  advised  to 
confirm  his  health  by  some  sea-bathing, 
went  to  Weymouth,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  princesses.  His  mode  of  life 
upon  the  coast  is  thus  described :  "  He  usu- 
ally rises  at  six,  walks  the  Parade  till  eight, 
takes  breakfast  before  ten,  rides  till  three, 
dines  at  four,  and  resumes  the  promenade 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  24  et  seq. 


with  the  queen  and  princesses  till  late  in 
the  evening,  provided  the  weather  be  fine. 
Sometimes  the  scene  was  varied  by  a  sailing 
party  on  the  sea,  or  an  excursion  inland: 
and  their  majesties  visited  both  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  before  they  returned  to  Wind- 
sor." *    .     .     . 

1801.  —  In  the  middle  of  February  the 
king  fell  ill.  His  illness  was  at  first  no  more 
than  a  feverish  cold.  On  the  I7th  he  saw 
Mr.  Addington,  and  on  the  18th  he  saw  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  With  the  latter  he  talked 
very  calmly  on  the  general  aspect  of  state 
afi'airs.  "  For  myself,"  said  his  majesty,  "  I 
am  an  old  Whig  ;  and  I  consider  those 
statesmen  who  made  barrier-treaties  and 
conducted  the  ten  last  years  of  the  Succes- 
sion War  the  ablest  we  ever  had."  The 
duke  only  noticed  as  unusual  that  the  king 
spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  But  it  is  re- 
markable in  this  conversation  that  George 
HI.  discerned,  what  since  his  time  has  be- 
come much  more  apparent,  how,  not  by  any 
sudden  change,  but  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  events,  the  Whig  party  has  drifted  away 
from  its  fijst  position  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  come  round  to  occupy  the  origi- 
nal ground  of  its  opponents. 

The  king's  calmness  in  this  interview  did 
not  long  continue.  A  most  grievous  calam- 
ity was  now  impending  over  him  from  all  the 
agitation  and  anxiety  which  he  had  just  sus- 
tained. After  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
his  mind  was  once  more  deranged.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  was  with  him  again  on 
the  20th,  and  was  then  extremely  alarmed. 
Next  day,  that  is,  on  Saturday  the  21st,  the 
mental  alienation  was  plainly  manifested. 
On  the  Sunday  Mr.  Addington  was  for  a 
short  time  admitted  to  his  chamber,  and 
afterwards  reported  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  he 
found  the  king  collected  on  some  points,  but 
wandering  on  others.  Unhappily  the  symp- 
toms, instead  of  diminishing,  increased,  and 
became  at  last  not  less  acute  than  in  1788. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms which  the  king  publicly  showed  of  his 
mental  affliction  was  in  Chapel,  and  it  may 
have  been  on  this  very  Sunday.  He  re- 
peated in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary emphasis,  as  though  referring  to  his 
own  accession,  in  1760,  the  well-known  verse 
in  the  Morning  Service :  "Forty  years  long 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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was  I  grieved  with  this  generation,  and  said : 
It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their  hearts,  for 
they  have  not  known  MY  ways." 

On  the  Monday  the  king  was  for  many 
hours  without  speaking,  and,  it  would  seem, 
unconscious  of  what  passed  around  him. 
Towards  the  evening  he  came  to  himself, 
and  then  said,  "  I  am  better  now,  but  I  will 
remain  true  to  the  Church."  Thus  at  every 
intermission  of  his  malady  his  mind  at  once 
reverted  to  the  first  cause  of  his  distress. 
By  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  public 
prayers  were  ofiered  up  for  his  majesty's 
recovery,  and  the  three  Doctors  Willis  were 
summoned  to  his  aid. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  however.  Lord 
Loughborough,  as  still  holding  the  Great 
Seal,  thought  himself  justified  by  the  public 
exigency,  in  going  to  Buckingham  Palace 
and  obtaining  the  king's  signature  to  a  Com- 
mission for  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  That  Act  was  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Brown  Bread  Bill,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,  was  passed  in  haste 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which 
had  been  found  very  mischievous  in  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  doubt  that  all  parties  now 
concurred  in  desiring  its  repeal,  and  that  a 
delay  of  that  repeal  would  have  been  injuri- 
ous ;  yet  even  this  consideration  scarcely 
sufiices  to  vindicate  the  course  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  chancellor  pursued. 
On  returning  from  the  palace,  his  lordship 
said  that  when  he  had  carried  the  Brown 
Bread  Act  to  the  king,  his  majesty  was  in 
the  possession  of  his  understanding.  But 
this  was  only  his  lordship's  public  declara- 
tion. To  Mr.  Rose,  as  to  a  private  friend, 
he  owned  that  he  had  not  seen  the  king  at 
all.  He  had  sent  in  the  Commission  to 
his  majesty  by  Dr.  Willis,  who  brought  it 
back  signed,  and  told  him  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  royal  signa- 
ture to  a  dozen  papers  respecting  which  no 
detailed  statements  were  necessary. 

During  many  days  the  king's  malady  did 
not  abate.  During  many  days  he  was  una- 
ble to  see  his  ministers,  either  the  late  or 
the  new,  or  even  the  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses. Meanwhile  the  Government  was  in 
a  most  anomalous,  nay,  unprecedented  state. 
Here  was  one  Cabinet  in  progress  of  forma- 
tion, and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Here  was 
another  Cabinet  which  had  resigned ;  but 
still  holding  the  seals  of  office,  and  alone 


competent  to  do  any  official  act.  Here  was 
Mr.  Addington,  Prime  Minister  de  jure. 
Here  was  Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  de  facto. 
It  was  only  by  the  entire  cordiality  at  this 
time  between  the  two  statesmen  that  confu- 
sion was  avoided.  They  held  several  famil- 
iar conferences  on  the  painful,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  unavoidable  and  close-impending 
question  of  a  Regency.*     .     .     . 

On  the  2d  of  March  there  was  a  crisis  in 
the  king's  disorder.  His  majesty  was  so  ill 
that  his  life  was  almost  despaired  of;  but 
having  sunk  into  sleep,  which  continued  for 
some  hours,  he  awoke  much  refreshed,  and 
from  that  time  steadily  mended.  "  On  the 
whole,"  says  Mr.  Rose  in  his  journal  of  the 
3d,  "  the  alteration  for  the  better  appeared 
to  be  most  extraordinary.  The  king  was 
thought  so  well  that  the  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses took  an  airing  in  their  carriages. 
This  account  was  brought  to  Mr.  Pitt,  while 
in  bed,  before  eight  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Adding- 
ton. .  .  .  Mr.  Addington  came  again 
to  Mr.  Pitt  late  in  the  day,  when  I  was  with 
him,  and  said  the  accounts  from  the  queen's 
house  continued  as  favorable  as  possible." 

During  the  next  two   days    the    king's 
health  continued,  though  slowly,  to  improve. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  5th  Pitt  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  consider  seriously  with  his  Treasury 
intimates  how  far  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prolong  the  Interregnum.    It  was  absolutely 
requisite  to   obtain,  without  much  further 
delay,  the  royal   sanction    to   the  foreign 
despatches,  and  the  royal  assent  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Bills.     Pitt  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  unless  his  majesty  should  be  quite 
well  before  the  12th,  that  was  the  latest  day 
to  which  he  could  defer  an  examination  of 
the  physicians  either  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil or  the  House  of  Commons.    In  that  case 
a  Regency  Bill  might  be  brought  in  on  the 
14th,  and  might  pass  by  the  23d.     This  was 
on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  unop- 
posed.   And  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  defer  the  inquiry  of  the  phy- 
sicians even  till  the  12th,  unless  it  could  be 
ascertained  that  no  delay  would  be  created. 
All  questions  of  Regency,  however,  were 
set  at  rest  by  the  king's  convalescence.     It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  favorable  change 
was  due  to  Mr.  Addington,  not,  indeed,  in 
his  political,  but  rather  in  his  filial  capacity. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  from  his 
*  Vol.  iil.  p.  292,  et  seq. 
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father,  the  eminent  physician,  that  a  pillow 
filled  with  hops  would  sometimes  induce 
sleep  when  all  other  remedies  had  failed ; 
and  the  experiment,  heing  tried  upon  the 
king,  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
Some  persons  have  supposed  that  a  rumor 
of  this  fortunate  prescription  gave  rise  to 
the  nickname  of  "  The  Doctor,"  which,  some 
months  later,  was  almost  universally  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Addington ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  report  was  ever  so  prevalent 
as  to  produce  that  popular  taunt,  which  was 
only,  I  conceive,  a  reminiscence  of  his 
father's  profession. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  March,  the  king, 
though  much  reduced  in  strength,  was  clear 
and  calm  in  mind.  He  sat  for  some  time 
with  the  queen  and  the  princesses.  He  de- 
sired Dr.  Thomas  Willis  to  write  an  account 
of  his  convalescence  to  Mr.  Addington,  to 
Lord  Eldon,  and  to  Mr.  Pitt.  With  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Pitt,  his  majesty  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  Tell  him  I  am  now  quite 
well — quite  recovered  from  my  illness  ;  but 
what  has  he  not  to  answer  for  who  is  the 
cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all  ?  "  [Re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
question.] 

Pitt  was  deeply  affected.  It  had  given  to 
him  and  to  his  colleagues,  who  were  retiring 
fi'om  the  Cabinet,  most  heartfelt  pain  to  find 
that  their  conscientious  course  of  duty  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  their  royal 
master  this  heavy  and  unforeseen  afiliction. 
Lord  Malmesbury  has  an  entry  as  follows 
in  his  journal,  under  the  date  of  the  25th 
of  February  :  "  Lord  Spencer  very  much 
hurt  at  what  has  passed,  and  feeling  a  great 
deal  for  the  share  he  has  had  in  it ;  and 
Pitt,  though  too  haughty  to  confess  it,  feels 
also  a  great  deal."  *    .     .     . 

1804.— On  the  12th  or  13th  of  February, 
Lord  Malmesbury  states,  the  king  (after 
having  taken  cold  by  remaining  in  wet 
clothes  longer  than  should  be)  had  symp- 
toms of  the  gout.  He  could  not  attend  on 
the  queen's  birthday,  though  he  appeared  in 
the  evening  at  an  assembly  at  the  queen's 
house ;  he  was  too  lame  to  walk  without  a 
cane  ;  and  his  manner  struck  me  as  so  un- 
usual and  incoherent,  that  I  could  not  help 
remarking  it  to  Lord  Pelham,  who,  the  next 
day  (for  I  went  away  early)  told  me  that  he 
had,  in  consequence  of  my  remark,  attended 
*  Vol.  iii.  p.  301. 


I  to  it,  and  that  it  was  too  plain  the  king  wa» 
I  beginning  to  be  unwell.  Lord  Pelham,  who 
played  that  evening  with  the  queen,  added 
I  that  her  anxiety  was  manifest,  since  she 
I  never  kept  her  eyes  off  the  king  during  th« 
i  whole  time  the  party  lasted. 

The  king  was  at  first  attended  only  by  hii 

I  household  physician.    He  had  conceived  a 

I  strong  dislike  to  the  Doctors  Willis,  from 

I  the  treatment  which  they  had  found  requi- 

[site  in  his  malady  three   years   before — a 

'  feeling  very  frequent  with  persons  in  that 

j  afflicted  condition.     At  his  urgent  request, 

as  his  illness  increased,  another  physician, 

Dr.  Symonds,  was  called  in.     For  two  daya 

.  his  majesty's  life  was  in  danger,  and  for  at 

1  least  a  week  the  derangement  of  his  mind 

was  complete.      By  degrees  he   began  to 

rally,  but  more  slowly  and  with  a  greater 

tendency  to  relapse  than  either  in  1789  or 

1801.*.     .    .     . 

In  May  the  mental  state  of  the  king  con- 
tinued to  be  a  matter  of  anxiety.  Mr.  Pitt 
noticed  some  increase  of  agitation  on  th« 
10th  and  later  in  the  month. 

The  Duke  [of  Portland]  told  Lord 
Malmesbury  that  he  had  little  doubt  of 
the  king  doing  well.  Quiet  would  set  him 
right,  and  nothing  else.  Not  quite  so  san- 
guine was  Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  came  to  see 
Lord  Malmesbury  the  next  day.  She  said 
that  the  king  was  apparently  quite  well, 
when  speaking  to  his  ministers,  or  to  thos6 
who  kept  him  a  little  in  aw6|  but  that  to  hit 
family  and  dependants  his  language  was  in- 
coherent and  harsh,  quite  unlike  his  usual 
character.  He  had  made  capricious  changes 
everywhere,  from  the  lord  chamberlain  to 
the  grooms  and  footmen.  He  had  turned 
away  the  queen's  favorite  coachman,  made 
footmen  grooms,  and  vice-versa  :  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  because  more  notorious,  had 
removed  lords  of  the  bedchamber  without 
a  shadow  of  reason.  All  this,  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  afflicts  the  royal  family  beyond 
measure.  The  princesses  are  quite  sinking 
under  it. 

The  27th  of  May,  on  which  Lord  Malmes- 
bury wrote  these  last  entries  in  his  journal, 
supplied  another  proof  that  even  a  mere 
trifle  might  still  throw  the  king's  mind  from 
off  its  balance.  Going  down  to  Windsor 
on  the  26th,  his  carriage  was  followed  some 
way,  and  loudly  cheere  d  by  a  party  of  Eton 
*  Vol.  iv.  p.  119. 
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boys.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
majesty,  that  when  he  met  a  different  party 
of  the  boys  next  morning,  he  said  to  them, 
"  I  have  always  been  partial  to  your  school. 
I  have  now  the  additional  motive  of  grati- 
tude for  being  so.  In  future  I  shall  be  an 
anti-Westminster." 

Yet  Mr.  Rose,  from  whom  we  derive  this 
story,  declares  that  when  on  the  5th  of  June 
he  attended  a  Council  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  on  his  appointment — which  was  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  his  majesty  since  his 
recovery — "  the  king  spoke  to  me  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  I  never  saw  him  more  en- 
tirely composed  and  collected  ;  if  anything, 
less    hurried  in  his  manner  than  usual."  * 


1805,  July  1. — His  majesty  was  now  suf- 
fering under  a  grievous  calamity,  the  most 
grievous  in  this  world  perhaps,  or  second 
only  to  the  mental  aberrations  which  he  had 
also  undergone.  He  was  beginning  to  lose 
his  sight.  One  eye  was  almost  entirely 
darkened,  and  the  other  grew  less  and  less 
clear.  There  was  a  hope,  but  as  it  proved 
not  well  founded,  that  the  advance  of  the 
cataract  would  leave  scope  hereafter  for  a 
successful  operation.  Meanwhile  the  king 
bore  his  distress  with  the  greatest  fortitude 
and  resignation.! 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  from  Wey- 
mouth, August  26,  1804,  the  king  says : 
"  As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  inquiries  as  to  the  king's 
health,  it  is  perfectly  good,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  place  and  salubrity  of  the  air  must  daily 
increase  his  strength.  By  the  advice  of 
Sir  Francis  Milman  who  is  here,  the  king 
will  bathe  in  the  tepid  bath,  in  lieu  of  going 
into  the  open  sea.  His  majesty  feels  this  a 
sacrifice,  but  will  religiously  stick  to  this 
advice,  but  does  not  admire  the  reasoning, 
as  It  is  grounded  on  sixty-six  being  too  far 
advanced  in  life  for  that  remedy  proving  effi- 
cacious." X 

^  In  September,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  hope  "that 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  might  make 
the  king  less  adverse  to  his  counsels  for  an 
extended  basis  of  administration,"  had  an 
interview,  of  three  hours'  duration,  with  his 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  194.  t  Vol.  iv.  p. 

'    X  Vol.  iv.  Appendix,  p.  xvlii. 


majesty  at  Weymouth.  He  "  urged  anew, 
but  quite  in  vain,  all  the  arguments  he 
could,  stopping  short  only  at  the  point  when 
he  feared  lest  he  might  disturb  the  health 
or  the  mind  of  his  royal  master."  * 

A  day  or  two  prior  to  this  interview,  the 
king  addressed  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  terminated  with  the  following  remark : 
"  His  majesty's  sight  will  not  allow  him  to 
add  more,  as,  though  he  gains  some  ground, 
he  can  neither  read  what  is  written  to  him 
nor  what  he  writes." 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1810,  the 
king's  mind  became  again  disordered,  and 
from  this  attack  he  never  recovered,  contin- 
uing in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Windsor  on  the 
29th  January,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  "  All  history,"  touchingly 
says  the  author  of  the  "  Four  Georges," 
**  presents  no  sadder  figure  than  that  of  the 
old  man,  blind  and  deprived  of  reason,  wan- 
dering through  the  rooms  of  his  palace, 
addressing  imaginary  parliaments,  review- 
ing fancied  troops,  holding  ghostly  courts. 
I  have  seen  his  picture  as  it  was  taken  at 
this  time,  hanging  in  the  apartment  of  his 
daughter,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hom- 
bourg — amidst  books  and  Windsor  furni- 
ture, and  a  hundred  fond  reminiscences  of 
her  English  home.  The  poor  old  father  is 
represented  in  a  purple  gown,  his  snowy 
beard  falling  over  his  breast — the  star  of  his 
famous  Order  still  idly  shining  on  it.  He 
was  not  only  sightless  :  he  became  utterly 
deaf.  All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of 
human  voices,  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
of  God,  were  taken  from  him.  Some  slight 
lucid  moments  he  had,  in  one  of  which  the 
queen,  desiring  to  see  him,  entered  the 
room,  and  found  him  singing  a  hymn,  and 
accompanying  himself  on  the  harpsichord. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  then  for  the  nation,  concluding  with 
a  prayer  for  himself,  that  it  might  please 
God  to  avert  this  heavy  calamity  from  him, 
but  if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  sub- 
mit. He  then  burst  into  tears,  and  his  rea- 
son again  fled." 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  834. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE    ROMAN    BOOK-TRADE    UNDER    THE 
EMPIRE. 

BY  THE   RIGHT  HONORABLE   SIR  GEORGE  LEWIS. 

In  my  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the 
Early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  in  com- 
menting upon  a  passage  of  Niebuhr,  which 
speaks  of  popular  books  being  current  at 
Rome  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the 
city  (354 — 154  B.C.),  I  made  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"  The  penury  of  writing  materials,  and  the 
absence  of  all  literary  habits  among  the 
Romans  before  the  second  Punic  war,  forbid 
the  idea  that  there  could  have  been  at  that 
time  any  popular  books,  historical  or  other- 
wise, in  general  circulation.  Even  under 
the  Empire,  the  number  of  copies  of  a  book 
was  probably  very  inconsiderable.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  ever  were  a  hun- 
dred copies  of  Virgil  or  Horace  in  existence 
at  any  one  time  before  the  invention  of 
printing." 

Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  233, 
dwells  upon  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  for  the  multiplication  of 
copies  of  books,  in  antiquity,  and  he  prop- 
erly calls  my  attention  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  work  of  Adolf  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  der  Denk-und  Glaubens-Freiheit 
im  ersten  Jahrhundert  der  Kaiserherrschaft, 
(Berlin,  1847),  with  reference  to  the  opin- 
ion which  I  had  expressed  in  the  passage 
above  quoted. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, but  had  forgotten  the  discussion  to 
which  Mr.  Merivale  adverts.  I  propose 
therefore  to  remedy  my  omission  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  chapter  in  Adolf  Schmidt's 
book,  concerning  "  Literary  Intercourse  and 
the  Book-trade"  (c.  v.  p.  109—155). 

He  begins  by  affirming  that  a  prejudice, 
founded  on  ignorance,  prevails,  even  among 
scholars,  with  respect  to  the  multiplication 
of  books  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  he 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  literary  activ- 
ity of  antiquity  was  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  our  own  time,  and  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  middle  ages.  He  holds  that 
thousands  of  copies  of  an  ancient  classic 
must  have  been  in  existence,  for  one  to 
escape  the  destructive  barbaaism  of  the  me- 
diaeval period.  This  opinion,  which  differs 
widely  from  the  ordinarily  received  belief  on 


the  subject,  he  supports  by  numerous  and 
detailed  arguments,  which  I  will  proceed  to 
state  and  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
copiousness  of  ancient  literature,  and  main- 
tains that  the  number  of  literary  produc- 
tions was  greater  in  antiquity  than  at  the 
present  time.  What  modern  nation,  he 
asks,  could,  like  the  Greeks,  show  a  list  of 
150  comic  poets,  and  of  1,500  original  com- 
edies ?  He  refers  to  a  passage  of  Dionysius, 
who  speaks  of  the  "  tens  of  thousands  "  of 
Greek  writers  on  ancient  Roman  history  ;* 
and  to  the  700,000  books  attributed  to  the 
Alexandrine  library. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
the  number  of  writers,  and  of  their  literary 
works,  and  the  number  of  copies  of  each 
work  ;  it  is  conceivable  that  literary  produc- 
tions may  have  been  Numerous,  but  that  the 
number  of  copies  of  leach  may  have  been 
small.  Every  reader  uf  Athenaeus  must  be 
aware  that  the  dramatic  poets  of  Athens 
were  numerous  and  prolific,  and  that  the 
separate  dissertations  published  by  the  anti- 
quarian writers,  often  on  very  minute  points, 
formed  a  large  class.  But  when  Dionysius 
mentions  the  Greek  writers  on  early  Roman 
history  by  "  myriads,"  it  is  clear  that  he  in- 
dulges in  a  rhetorical  hyperbole  ;  and  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  the  number  of  books 
in  the  Alexandrine  library,  is  not  so  strong  as 
it  seems  at  first  sight.  The  numerical  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  were  rarely  founded 
on  actual  enumeration,  and  therefore  were 
rarely  accurate.  In  this  case,  the  report 
varies  between  700,000  and  400,000.t  Even 
as  to  modern  libraries,  there  has  been  much 
inaccuracy  and  much  exaggeration,  owing 
to  the  want  of  actual  enumeration,  as  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Panizzi  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Moreover,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  "  books,"  in  the  sense  of  the  en- 
tire works  of  a  single  author,  are  meant. 
The  Latin  word  volumen,  meant  either  a 
separate  roll  of  papyrus  or  parchment,  or  it 
meant  a  division  of  a  work,  such  as  a  single 

*  i.  6. 

t  Gell.  vi.  17,  fixes  the  number  of  books  in  the 
Alexandrine  library  "  ad  millia  ferme  voluminum 
septlngenta."  Animian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16,  also 
speaks  of  "  septingenta  voluminum  millia."  The 
number  of  books  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  Alexandrine  library  was  reported  by  Livy  at 
400,000. — Sen.  De  Tranq.  An.  c.  9  ;  Orosius,  vi. 
15  ;  Compare  Reimar  on  Dio  Cass,  xlil*  88. 
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book  of  Livy's  History.  In  this  context  it 
evidently  meant  rolls;  and  the  works  of  a 
voluminous  writer,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Ephorus,  Sophocles,  or  Menander,  would 
each  consist  of  many  such  rolls.  From  this 
statement,  the  number  of  separate  works,  or 
of  separate  writers,  cannot  be  determined. 

Schmidt  next  calls  attention  to  the  Ro- 
man custom  of  readings  by  the  author  of  his 
poetical  or  prose  compositions,  to  a  large 
audience  of  listeners.*  This  practice,  which 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Empire,  may  prove  the  diffusion  of 
literary  tastes  among  the  educated  Romans  ; 
but  it  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  pau- 
city and  dearness  of  books.  Nobody  who 
could  buy  a  book  at  a  moderate  price,  would 
resort  to  so  imperfect  and  inconvenient  a 
substitute  as  an  oral  communication  of  its 
contents.  Accordingly,  since  the  invention 
of  printing,  this  practice  has  ceased. 

After  these  preliminary  arguments,  the 
author  advances  to  the  material  part  of  his 
case,  and  cites  passages  in  which  the  works 
of  Cicero,  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Martial, 
are  described  as  read  by  the  general  public 
of  Rome,  and  as  even  circulating  widely  in 
the  provinces.  He  thinks  that  the  copies  of 
the  works  of  these  authors  must  have  been 
reckoned,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thou- 
sands. In  support  of  this  view  he  appeals  to 
the  fact  that  Augustus  seized  two  thousand 
copies  of  a  single  work,  the  poems  of  the 
pseudo-Sibyl,  and  destroyed  them.f  The 
passage  of  Suetonius,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  shows,  however,  that  the  seizure  ex- 
tended to  all  the  unauthorized  collections  of 
prophecies  which  Augustus  could  find,  and 
that  he  spared  nothing  except  the  Sibylline 
predictions,  which  had  long  been  the  official 
authority  for  the  Roman  State.|:  It  was  a 
general  measure,  prohibiting  the  possession 
of  collections  of  prophecies  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  requiring  all  copies  in  private 
hands  to  be  given  up.§     The  number  seized 

*  Pages  112—116. 

t  Page  118. 

X  Quicquid  fatidicorura  librorum,  Graeci  Latin- 
ique  generis,  nullis  vel  parum  idoneis  auctoribus, 
vulgo  ferebatur,  supra  duo  millia,  contracta  un- 
dique,  cremavit  ;  ac  solos  retinuit  Sibyllinos  ;  hos 
quoque,  deiectu  habito  ;  condiditque  duobus  forulis 
auratis,  sub  Palatini  Apollinis  basi. — Suet.  Oct.  31. 

§  Tacitus  states  that  Tiberius  censured  the  au- 
thorities for  i-eceiving  a  new  Sibyl luie  book  with- 
out sufficient  caution,  and  proceeds  thus  : — "  Simul 
commonefecit,  quia  multa  vana  sub  nomine  celebri 
vulgabantur,  sanxisse  Augustum,  quern  intra  diem 
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by,  or  surrendered  to,  the  Government, 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  number  of  any  one 
collection.  Two  thousand  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  this  class  of  writings^  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Augustus  was  able  to  seize. 
Predictions  were  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  Roman  Government ;  the  procuring 
of  astrological  or  other  prophecies  was  made 
a  crime,  and  subjected  to  severe  punishment, 
by  the  Imperial  legislation. 

The  measure  of  Augustus  and  its  results, 
should  rather  be  compared  with  the  incident 
at  Ephesus,  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  when,  in  consequence  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching,  the  possessors  of  magical  books 
voluntarily  brought  them  forward,  and  burnt 
them,  to  the  value  of  50,000  pieces  of  silver ; 
that  is,  drachmae  or  denarii.  If  the  united 
value  of  the  books  on  magic  at  Ephesus 
amounted  to  50,000  drachmas,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  2,000  copies  of  prophecies 
should  have  been  found  at  Rome. 

The  surrender  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  possession  of  the  African 
Christians,  to  the  Prefect  of  Africa,  in  the 
third  century,  was  conducted  on  so  large  a 
scale,  that  the  weaker  brethren  who  com- 
plied with  this  persecuting  edict,  received 
the  name  oitraditores.-f 

A  strict  perquisition  for  magical  books 
I  was  likewise  made  in  the  reign  of  Valens, 
and  many  persons  burnt  their  entire  libra- 
ries, lest  some  book  should  be  found  in  them 
which  would  support  the  accusation  of  an 
informer.  I 

The  Emperor  Severus,  in  like  manner, 
collected  all  the  writings  of  mystical  con- 
tents from  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  locked 
them  up  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Alexandria  ;  §  and  Diocletian  is  reported 
to  have  burnt  the  books  of  the  Egyptians 
relative  to  the  production  of  gold  and  silver^ 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
wealthy,  and  therefore  formidable  to  the 
Romans.ll 

The  author  further  appeals  to  an  anecdote 

ad  praetorem  urbanum  deferrentur  neqite  habere 
privaiim  licereV — Ann.  vi.  12. 

*  xxxix.  19. 

t  See  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  366-7. 

X  Amra.  Marc.  xxix.  1,  2. 

\  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  13. 

II  Joannes  Antiochenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vo], 
iv.  p.  601,  cited  by  Suidas  in  i^LOK}a)TLavoq  and 
XTjfieia-  This  John  of  Antioch  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
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told  of  a  certain    Regulus  by 
Younger,  in  his  Epistles  : — 

"  Regulus  (says  Pliny)  is  a  man  of  prodi- 
gious energy;  whatever  he  does,  he  does 
with  vigor.  He  has  undertaken  to  mourn 
for  his  son,  and  he  celebrates  his  son's  mem- 
ory as  no  man  ever  did  before.  He  has 
multiplied  representations  of  him  in  every 
variety  of  painting  and  sculpture.  He  has 
composed  a  memoir  of  his  son  j  and  having 
first  read  it  to  a  large  audience,  he  has 
caused  a  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  distrib- 
uted over  all  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  has  written  publicly  to 
the  decemvirs  in  the  municipia,  requesting 
that  one  of  their  number,  who  has  the  strong- 
est voice,  will  read  it  to  the  people.* 

This  must  be  considered  as  the  eccentric 
act  of  a  rich  man  ;  and  it  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  with  re- 
spect to  the  multiplication  of  copies. 

Another  fact  pressed  by  Schmidt  into  the 
service  of  his  argument  is,  the  circulation 
of  the  "  diurna  populi  Romani "  in  the  prov- 
inces, mentioned  by  Tacitus,t  which  he 
compares  with  modern  newspapers.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  "  acta  diurna  "  is  ob- 
scure and  difficult  to  determine  j  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  an  official  publication,  and 
to  have  been  meagre  in  their  contents.  The 
fragments  published  by  Dodwell,  whether 
genuine  of  spurious,  probably  afford  a  tolera- 
ble idea  of  their  real  contents.^  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  in  the  extent  either  of 
their  circulation  or  of  their  contents,  they 
resembled  modern  newspapers. 

The  secret  of  the  vast  extension  of  the 
book-trade  under  the  Roman  Empire  is,  ac- 
cording to  Schmidt,  to  be  explained  in  a 
single  word.  That  word  is  slavery.  AVhat 
the  art  of  printing  does  in  modern  times 
was,  he  thinks,  effected  in  antiquity  by  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Every  printing  press 
which  now  exists  was,  he  believes,  repre- 
sented in  the  middle  ages  by  a  few  monks, 
but  under  the  Roman  Empire  by  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  slaves.  Every  large 
household  was,  he  thinks,  provided  with 
slaves,  who  acted  as  readers  and  copyists, 
and  were  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  Roman 
establishment  as  cooks  and  carvers.  Even 
the  Roman  ladies  were  provided  with  female 

*  Ep.  iv.  r. 
t  Ann.  xvi.  22. 

X  See  Zell,  Ueber  die  Zeitungen  der  alien  Romer. 
Feriemchriften,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  i.  1857. 


readers  and  transcribers  of  their  own.  In 
support  of  the  latter  assertion,  Schmidt  re- 
fers to  two  passages  of  Juvenal.  The  first 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Si  nocte  maritus 
Aversus  jacuit,  periit  lihraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetae  tunicas,  tarde  venisse  Liburnus 
Dicitur,  et  poenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
Cogitur."  — vi.  475 — 9. 

In  this  passage  a  Roman  wife  is  described 
as  inflicting  indiscriminate  punishment  on 
her  slaves.  The  lihraria  and  the  cosmetce 
undergo  the  whip.  The  lady  who  inflicts 
these  punishments  has  not,  however,  any 
literary  tastes ;  the  lihraria  *  is  explained 
by  the  Latin  scholiast  as  lanipendia ;  she 
is  the  slave  who  weighs  out  the  wool  to  the 
female  slaves — a  necessary  office  in  a  Roman 
household,  where  wool-spinning  was  an  ha- 
bitual work.  The  mistress,  or  a  slave  trusted 
by  her,  weighed  out  the  wool  to  the  working 
slaves,  and  weighed  it  again  when  it  was  re- 
turned by  them  after  having  undergone  the 
process  of  spinning.  Hence  Deianira  writes 
to  Hercules,  in  Ovid's  Epistle,  alluding  to 
his  spinning  for  Omphale  : — 

"  Non  fuojis,  Alcide,  victricera  mille  laborum 
Rasilibus  calathisimposuisse,  emanum? 
Crassaque  robusto  deducis  pollice  fila, 
-^quaque  faraosa;  pensa  rependis  herce."t 

The  same  poet  likewise  uses  the  word  pen- 
sum  in  the  description  of  Lucretia  spinning 
with  her  slave-girls  : — 

"  Lumen  ad  exijjuum  faraulae  data  pensa  trahe- 
bant." — Fast.,  xi.  741. 


Virgil  applies  the  same  word  to  the  task 
weighed  out  by  the  chaste  Italian  house- 
wife : — 

"  Famulasque  ad  lamina  longo 
Exercet  penso,  castum  utservare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  nates.'* 

— ^n.,  viii.  411. 

In  the  second  passage,  ix.  109,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  lihraria  or  of  a  Roman  matron  ; 
but  the  lihrarius  is  coupled  with  the  archi- 
magiri  and  the  carptores,  and  may  either  be 
a  weigher  or  a  copyist. 

Schmidt  further  states,  as  a  proof  of  the 
literary  curiosity  at  Rome,  that  an  author 
•was  often  asked  for  the  loan  of  his  manu- 
script, immediately  after  the  public  reading, 

*  Ueroid,  ix.  75-8.  The  word  Kbraria  is  also 
misinterpreted  by  Wallon,  Hist,  de  VEsdavage  dam 
VAndquite,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

t  1  hese  two  passages  are  erroneously  referred 
to  as  vi.  487,  ix.  106. 
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and  before  the  publication.  The  only  evi- 
dence cited  in  support  of  this  assertion  is  the 
passage  of  Juvenal,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  living  at  Home,  with- 
out condescending  to  dishonorable  prac- 
tices : — 

"  Mentiri  nescio,  librum  * 

Si  raalus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere." 

— iii.  41. 

All  that  this  passage  proves  is,  that  if  a 
person  wished  to  compliment  an  author,  he 
did  not  buy  his  book  and  praise  it,  but  asked 
him  for  the  loan  of  a  copy. 

Schmidt  carries  his  argument  to  its  legiti- 
mate extent,  and  undertakes  to  prove  that 
the  invention  of  linen,  paper,  and  of  the 
printing  press  has  not  facilitated  the  multi- 
plication of  books. 

"  It  is  true  (he  says)  that  writing  is  a 
slower  process  than  printing  ;  but  the  infer- 
ence that  the  multiplication  of  a  literary  work 
must  therefore  advance  more  slowly  by  writ- 
ing than  by  printing  is  founded  on  a  fallacy. 
The  error  arises  from  confounding  the  prac- 
tice of  antiquity  with  that  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  modern  times.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  transcript  is  made  by  a  single  j 
copyist ;  but  according  to  the  former,  the 
multiplication  was  effected  by  dictation  to  a 
plurality  of  copyists.  The  larger  capital  a 
bookseller  possessed,  the  greater  was  the 
number  of  scribes  whom  he  could  simulta- 
neously set  in  motion  with  profit,  especially 
if  they  were  slaves,  who  cost  only  their  main- 
tenance and  instruction." — p.  130. 

If  this  argument  were  sound,  the  inven- 
tions of  paper  and  printing  would  not  have 
been  attended  with  the  mighty  consequences 
which  experience  proves  them  to  have  pro- 
duced. It  rests,  however,  on  several  false 
assumptions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that  amongst 
an  intelligent  white  population  such  as  that 
of  Europe  slave  labor  is  cheaper  than  free 
labor ;  but  this  is  an  error.  With  respect 
to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  ancient  Rome  had 
no  advantage  over  modern  France,  Germany, 
or  England. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  dictation  to  several  copyists  may 
accelerate  the  process  of  copying,  yet  it  does 
not  place  the  work  of  transcription  on  a  level 
with  printing  in  respect  of  cost.  Schmidt 
maintains  that  when  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  produced  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  copy- 
ists, copying  from  dictation  is  a  more  rapid 


process  than  printing,  for  that  writing  is  a 
quicker  operation   than   setting   the  press. 
But  the  question  is  one  of  comparative  cheap- 
ness, not  of  comparative  speed.    It  may  be 
true  that  a  thousand  copyists  writing  from 
dictation  would  produce  a  thousand  copies 
of  Milton  sooner  than  a  thousand  printed 
copies  could  be  produced.     Speed,  indeed, 
can  be  attained  in  printing  by  distributing 
the  matter  among  numerous  compositors,  as 
•  is  proved   by  the  reports  of  a  long  parlia- 
'  mentary  debate  which  the  Times  furnishes  in 
j  print  within  a  few  hours  from  its  termination. 
!  In  general,  however,  great  speed  is  not  an 
I  advantage  ;  and  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed, 
I  a  few  workmen,  with  the  aid  of  a  printing- 
i  press,  can  produce  a  thousand  copies  of  Mil- 
ton far  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  pro- 
i  duced  by  the  hand.    It  may  be  true  that  a 
I  given  quantity  of  manuscript  can  be  copied 
j  by  the  hand  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  set 
!  in  type  by  a  single  individual  ;  but  in  the 
i  case  of  writing,  each  copy  is  an  intelligent 
I  process,  whereas  in  printing  the  setting  of 
j  the  types   is   the  only  intelligent  process, 
I  which  has  to  be  performed  only  once,  and 
the  process  by  which  the  copies  are  multi- 
plied is  purely  mechanical. 

The  third  assumption  involved  in  this  com- 
parison of  copying  from  dictation  with  print- 
ing is,  that  the  writing  materials  are  of  equal 
value,  whereas  the  price  of  papyrus  or  parch- 
ment in  antiquity  was  far  greater  than  of 
paper  at  present ;  and  even  if  the  cost  of  la- 
bor had  been  the  same,  an  ancient  book  would 
have  been  far  dearer  than  a  modern  book. 

Typography  is  far  more  compact  than 
writing.  Even  if  the  writing  materials  were 
of  equal  value,  the  quantity  required  for  a 
manuscript  would  be  far  greater  than  would 
be  required  for  printing  the  same  composi- 
tion. If  the  ancients  had  been  provided  with 
linen  paper,  they  would  doubtless  have  mul- 
tiplied books  even  without  the  aid  of  print- 
ing to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  were 
able  to  do  upon  papyrus  and  parchment.  The 
practice  of  writing  on  palimpsests  proves  the 
strength  of  this  obstacle.  The  quantity  of 
writing  at  present  for  letters,  public  offices, 
litigation,  deeds  and  contracts,  banking,  the 
accounts  of  tradesmen,  and  schools,  is  doubt- 
less far  greater  than  it  was  in  antiquity,  not- 
withstanding the  invention  of  printing  ;  the 
institution  of  a  letter  post  has  alone  afforded 
a  motive  for  the  multiplication  of  manuscripts 
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far  more  powerful  than  existed  in  any  ancient 
state.  This  is  owing  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  paper.  Yet  writing  by  hand 
is  an  expensive  process  as  compared  with 
printing.  To  copy  the  Bible  at  law  station- 
er's prices  would  cost  above  £70. 

Our  information  as  to  the  prices  of  books 
is  too  scanty,  and  the  examples  adduced  by 
Schmidt  are  too  few,  to  establish  any  prop- 
osition inconsistent  with  these  general  pre- 
sumptions. 

Schmidt,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in 
the  Life  of  Atticus,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
of  some  allusions  in  Cicero's  Epistles,  mag- 
nifies Atticus  into  a  great  publishing  book- 
seller, and  considers  his  establishment  as  de- 
voted to  the  multiplication  of  books  on  a  large 
scale.  Nepos  states  that  Atticus  had  a  mod- 
erate household  of  slaves  ;  but  that  the  slaves 
which  he  kept  were  selected  for  their  literary 
attainments  ;  that  he  had  excellent  readers, 
and  several  copyists ;  and  that  even  the  slaves 
who  attended  the  person  of  Atticus  were  able 
to  perform  the  part  of  readers  and  writers.  * 
The  allusions  of  Cicero  to  the  transcription 
of  some  of  his  writings  by  the  slaves  of  Atti- 
cus, and  to  their  correction  of  some  errors 
which  he  had  committed,  do  not  at  all  sup- 
port the  imaginary  superstructure  which 
Schmidt  has  raised  upon  them. 

The  author  further  alleges  the  existence 
of  numerous  booksellers'  shops  at  Rome  :  f 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  he  says  swarmed 
with  them.  His  evidence  is,  however,  col- 
lected from  writers  of  different  dates :  the 
booksellers  whom  he  enumerates  never  co- 
existed at  l^ome.  Some  of  the  passages 
which  he  quotes  are  likewise  perverted  :  thus, 
Seneca  puts  certain  imaginary  cases  with 
respect  to  the  possession  of  writings  of  Cic- 
ero and  Livy  by  a  bookseller  named  Dorus  ;  J 
whence  Schmidt  infers  that  Dorus  was  the 
publisher  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Livy  in 
Seneca's  time,.  With  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
Roman  booksellers,  upon  which  everything 
turns,  the  information  produced  is  very  de- 
ficient. 

The  next  truths  adduced  are  the  number 
of  worthless  writers,  and  the  export  trade  of 
books  to  the  provinces.  Schmidt,  however, 
mistranslates  a  passage  of  Horace  on  this 
subject.     Horace,  according  to  his  account, 

*  Nep.  Att.  13.  f  Ibid. 

X  De  Bmtf.  vii.  6. 


says  that  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
book  produces  a  large  sum  to  the  author, 
and  even  crosses  the  sea.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, puts  these  two  cases  in  the  alternative  : 
one  book,  he  says,  yields  a  profit  to  its  puBf- 
lisher ;  another  even  crosses  the  sea,  and 
gives  the  writer  a  lasting  reputation.  * 

The  absence  of  copyright  is  further  al- 
leged as  furnishing  facilities  for  the  multi- 
plication of  copies,  particularly  by  the  hands 
of  slaves  in  private  families.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  this  protection  proves  the  limited 
importance  of  rights  of  this  class.  If  liter- 
ary works  had  been  numerous,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  publishers  had  been  conducted  upon 
a  large  scale,  a  demand  for  legal  protection 
would  inevitably  have  arisen  from  the  inter- 
ests of  authors  and  booksellers.  It  arose, 
in  fact,  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  was  granted  by  separate  privilegia  for 
each  work,  in  combination  with  the  censor- 
ship and  licensing  of  books,  before  a  general 
law  of  copyright  was  introduced. 

Schmidt  sees  that  the  absence  of  a  law 
of  copyright  affords  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  remuneration  of  authors.  He 
attempts,  however,  to  reconcile  this  incon- 
sistency l)y  suggesting  that  a  bookseller  pro- 
duced so  many  copies  of  the  first  edition, 
that  he  secured  himself  against  all  loss  from 
piratical  transcribers.  But  this  remedy  must 
have  been  ineffectual  if  used  with  prudence, 
and  ruinous  if  used  on  a  large  scale;  for  a 
bookseller  could  not  in  antiquity,  more  than 
in  modern  times,  anticipate  with  certainty 
the  taste  and  demand  of  the  public  for  a  new 
work. 

The  author  further  adverts  to  the  supposed 
number  of  books  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  accumulated  in  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  ;  but  his  facts  and  arguments 
are  altogether  insufficient  to  establish  his 
conclusion  that  "  literary  intercourse  was 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  active  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day."  f 
His  remark,  moreover,  that  the  great  activ- 
ity of  literature  at  Rome  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  the 
invention  of  printing  to  the  Reformation,  % 
is  fanciful  and  groundless.  Christianity  did 
not  originate  in  Rome,  or  spring  out  of  Ro- 
man literature.  It  had  no  connection  with 
the  Roman  book  trade,  and  had  taken  firm 
root  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  before  it  was 
introduced  into  Italy. 

*  Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis;  hie  et  mare 
transit, 
Et  longum  note  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

De  Arte  Poet.  345. 
t  PageUS.  J  Page  138. 
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Part  of  an  article  in  Chambers's  Journal. 
PICTISH   WOMEN. 

We  remember  in  our  younger  days  strange 
stories  that  were  current  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  a  pet  of  the  theatrical  public,  by 
which  she  contrived  to  preserve  an  ever- 
blooming  countenance,  but  we  always  looked 
upon  the  tale  as  a  weak  invention  of  envious 
rivals  ;  but  it  seems  there  are  more  things 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  than  we 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  Late  dis- 
closures in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  prove  that 
enamelled  faces  are  common  to  women  as 
well  as  watches,  and  that  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day  are  quite  as  ready  as  their  great- 
grandmothers  to  sail  under  false  colors,  and 
more  cunning  in  laying  them  on.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  these  living  lies  should  fail 
to  keep  faith  with  the  instrument  of  decep- 
tion, while  we  own  we  have  no  sympathy  to 
spare  for  the  bankrupt  mistress  of  such  an 
art,  for  we  would  have  such  debts  considered 
as  debts  contracted  for  an  immoral  purpose. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  preparations  used  to  im- 
part fictitious  beauty,  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  Bacon's  apothegm, 
that  "  rouged  cheeks  and  curled  hair  are 
better  than  rouged  and  curled  manners." 
Violet  powder,  a  composition  of  orris-root 
and  wheat-starch,  is  comparatively  innocu- 
ous ;  but  even  this  must  act  perniciously  by 
stopping  up  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  some 
extent ;  but  not  even  this  negative  praise 
can  be  accorded  to  any  of  the  other  myriad 
preparations  familiar  to  the  equipage  of  the 
toilet-table.  Dr.  Reveil  says,  speaking  of 
the  danger  arising  from  the  unchecked  sale 
of  deleterious  compounds  by  perfumers :  "  I 
need  not  state  that  arsenic,  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  tartar- emetic,  cantharides,  col- 
chicum,  and  potassa  caustics,  form  part  of 
their  ingredients.  Soaps  are  colored  green 
by  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium,  and  rose  by 
bi-sulphuret  of  mercury.  The  varieties  of 
toilet  vinegars  are  so  far  noxious  that,  being 
applied  to  the  skin,  still  impregnated  with 
soap  and  water,  they  give  rise  to  a  decompo- 
sition, in  consequence  of  which,  the  fatty 
acids  of  soaps,  being  insoluable  in  water,  are 
not  removed  by  washing,  become  rancid, 
and  cause  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
skin.    Hair-dyes  contain  noxious  substances, 


as  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphur,  oxide  and  ace 
tate  of  lead,  and   sulphur  of  copper ;  and 
depilatories  for  removing  hairs,  and  cosomet- 
ics  for  taking  away  freckles,are  all  danger- 
ous." 

Pearl  powder  is  made  of  French  chalk, 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  oxide  of  bismuth ;  blanc 
de  perle  of  pure  oxide  of  bismuth  alone, 
which,  being  insoluble  in  alkalies,  can  only 
be  removed  from  the  skin  with  difficulty ; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if,  after  a  continued 
use,  it  can  be  thoroughly  removed  by  any 
means.  It  is  liable  to  become  black  by  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, present  wherever  gas  or  sewers  exist, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  twitching 
of  the  facial  muscles,  likely  to  end  in  paraly- 
sis. Under  the  name  of  steatite,  the  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  magnesia  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  face  powder,  while 
scarcely  two  sp  ecies  of  rouge  •  are  alike. 
"  Bloom  of  Roses  "  is  made  of  carmine  and 
liquid  ammonia  ;  "  rouge,"  mostly  of  talc- 
powder  and  carmine — the  common  sort, 
called  "  theatre  rouge,"  having  Brazil-wood 
substituted  for  the  more  costly  carmine. 
Such  are  the  dangerous  assistants  called  in 
by  women  who, 

"  Seeking  to  better  their  features, 

And  their  beauty  supposing  to  mend, 
Make  apes  of  reasonable  creatures." 

Our  English  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete with  their  transchannel  rivals  in  artifi- 
cial flowers  or  artificial  gems,  and  it  is  just 
as  much  in  vain  for  Englishwomen  to  dream 
of  competing  with  the  belles  of  France  in 
artificial  charms.  Why  should  they  enter 
into  the  futile  contest  ?  Women  who  know 
not  what  exercise  is,  who  shudder  at  soap, 
and  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  cold  water, 
may  well  get  their  white  and  red  from  the 
shop.  But  Englishwomen,  to  whom  such 
health-giving  agents  are  familiar  friends, 
need  have  no  recourse  to  less  legitimate 
means  of  improving  that  beauty  with  which 
they  are  so  liberally  endowed  by  nature  her- 
self. Let  the  enamellers  of  faces  seek  cus- 
tomers elsewhere  for  their  dishonest  wares, 
which  the  wisest  of  mankind  has  emphat- 
ically condemned,  as  "neither  handsome 
enough  to  please,  nor  wholesome  enough  to 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
A   REREL    POET. 
A   SECESSION  ILIAD. 

The  Southern  literature  for  which  our 
brethren  in  Dixie's  land  have  long  asked  in 
vain  seems  at  length  to  have  a  beginning. 
Richmond  has  produced  a  poet — or  at  least 
a  poetaster.  There  is,  indeed,  a  familiar 
twang  about  some  of  his  verses,  as  though 
the  Southern  Pegasus  had  contracted  the 
dishonest  habits  of  Floyd,  Thompson  &  Co., 
and  got  his  rhymes  as  they  got  their  mus- 
kets and  millions.  But  we  must  not  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  especially  if  he 
comes  from  Dixie.  Let  us  accept  what  the 
gods  —  or  their  chivalric  children  —  send. 
We  have  received,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  lately  from  Richmond,  a  volume 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  rebellion.  Its 
title  is  :  "  The  Rebelliad,  by  Hampden  Sid- 
ney Boggs.  Printed  at  Richmond,  Va., 
C.  S.  A.,  1862."  Below  we  give  the  reader 
a  taste  of  this  the  first  fruits  of  the  Confed- 
erate muse.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  author 
treats  of  many  things,  though  chiefly  he 
treats  of  the  virtues  of  those  patriots  and 
sages  who,  having  fired  the  Southern  heart, 
are  now  busily  setting  fire  to  the  Southern 
hearth. 

But  to  our  extracts,  without  further  pre- 
face. The  poet  begins,  as  is  fit,  with  a 
vision  of  the  future  glory  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  North : — 

"  Rapt  into  future  times,  the  Muse  surveys 
The  ripeninjij  wonders  of  succeeding  days  ; 
The  hated  Union  broke,  its  splendors  gone. 
The  cursed  Yankees  their  hard  fate  bemoan ; 
While  southern  chivalry,  in  power  and  pride, 
Tlie  wretched  mudsills  drive  from  side  to  side. 
See  them,  at  once  of  cotton  and  tobacco  sliorn, 
Abject  and  cringing,  southern  gentry's  scorn  ; 
See  commerce  quit  Manhatta's  desolate  isle, 
To  seek  in  South  Carolina  kinder  soil ; 
See  direct  trade  fill  up  our  banks  with  gold, 
While  northern  mudsills  shiver  in  the  cold. 
As  busy  fiuic}'  paints  the  gaudy  dream, 
Ideal  docks  with  shadowy  navies  teem  ; 
Whate'er  on  sea,  on  lake,  on  river  floats, 
Ships,  tug-boats,  rafts,  tubs  and  flat-bottomed 

boats, 
Smiths,  sailors,  carpenters,  in  busy  crowds. 
Mast,    cable,    yard,    sail,    bowsprit,    anchor, 

shrouds, 
Knives,  gigs,    harpoons,  swords,  handspikes, 

cutlass  blades. 
Guns,  pistols,  swivels,  cannons,  carronades, 
All  rise  to  view  !    All  blend  in  gorgeous  show  ! 
Cotton,  tobacco,  tar,    pitch,    turpentine    and 

tow  ! " 
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And  so  on,  for  a  good  many  other  lines,  in 
which  the  Confederacy  benefits  by  the  ruin 
of  the  North.  Before  he  gets  through,  how- 
ever, our  poet  seems  to  have  heard  of  an- 
other Union  victory — perhaps  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Donelson  or  the  capture  of  Nash- 
ville— and  his  muse  turns  to  the  considera- 
tion of  possible  defeat,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  depicts  in  such  tremendous  colors 
as  we  should  anticipate  of  a  "  fiery  South- 
erner :  " — 

"  Then  will  the  southern  chivalry  expire. 

And  quench  with  federal  blood  their  towns  on 

fire, 
Burn   their   last  railroad   bridge,   whose   tolls 

made  Yankees  rich ; 
Shoot  their  last  nigger,  and  prepare  the  ditch. 
The  last  of    all,   where   they   may   dye  their 

swords 
In  Yankee  hearts  of  Lincoln's  cowardly  hordes.'* 

Why  the  chivalry  should  prefer  to  die  in 
a  ditch — except,  perhaps,  that  most  of  them 
have  lived  in  a  gutter — is  more  than  we  can 
guess.  But  our  poet  has  evidently  caught 
the  general  and  very  loudly  expressed  deter- 
mination of  the  rebels  to  "  die  in  the  last 
ditch,"  and  expresses  it  clumsily  enough, 
but  vigorously.  A  mere  Northerner  would 
choose  a  cleaner  place  than  a  ditch  to  die  in, 
but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  as  the 
old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  her  cow. 

From  some  lines  we  are  about  to  quote 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  our  author  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Examiner^  a 
sheet  which  has  helped  on  the  Confederate 
cause  mainly  by  criticisms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  rebel  leaders.  The  writer  seems  to 
have  a  particular  animosity  towards  Mr. 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  the  gentleman  who  was 
scared  by  Mr.  Potter's  ready  acceptance  of 
his  challenge  ;  and  who,  after  infinite  boasts 
and  a  tremendous  display  of  martial  valor 
before  the  war,  has,  since  hostilities  broke 
out,  attended  sedulously  to  the  peaceful  and 
not  laborious  duties  of  Confederate  Con- 
gressman.   Of  him  it  is  written  : — 

"  Posterior  Pryor, 

Pryor  to  bluster,  Pryor  to  back  out, 
Pryor  to  prate,  and  Pryor  in  the  route, 
A  swordless  colonel,  only  brave  in  word. 
First  to  urge  battle,  last  to  draw  the  sword; 
Virginia's  bully  boy,  so  loud  of  mouth, 
Terror  of  Yankees,  darling  of  the  South." 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  poet  knows 
his  man,  and,  when  writing  this,  provided 
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himself  witli  a  second-hand  bowie-knife, 
with  the  exhibition  of  which  to  calm  Colonel 
Pryor's  resentment. 

Of  that  burly  rebel,  his  Reverence  Gen- 
eral Polk,  the  Richmond  poet  has,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  a  far  higher  opinion.  He 
says : — 

"  Let  meaner  talents  from  the  Bible  draw 
Their  faith,  their  morals  these,  and  those  their 

law : 
His  lively  genius  finds  in  deeds  of  war 
A  fame,  a  glory  which  no  time  can  mar. 

"  How  bright  our  warrior-Bishop's  fame  doth 

shine  ! 
So  great  u  soldier,  so  profound  divine  ! 
Who  fires  his  soldiers'  hearts  with  sacred  texts. 
Speaks  peace  on  Sunday,  and  shoots  Yankees 

next." 

He  seems  to  have  some  feeling  against 
General  Toombs,  whose  recent  address  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  advising  them  to  gather 
kindling-wood  and  make  ready  to  burn 
down  their  towns,  suits  him  no  better  than 
it  did  the  Georgians.  Of  Toombs  he  writes : — 

"  Amphion's  lyre,  they  say,  could  raise  a  town. 
But  this  great  liar's  worse — lie  burns  it  down." 

Yet  it  seems  that  he  does  not  so  much 
object  to  arson  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Toombs  and  Cobb  urged  that  crime  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  for  a  little  farther  on 
(page  7)  he  bursts  out  into  ardent  praises  of 
Governors  Brown  and  Pickens  : — 

*'  Hail,  Brown  and  Pickens — thrice,  thrice  hon- 
ored names. 
Whose  godlike  bosoms  burn  with  patriot  flames ; 
To  serve  his  country  at  her  utmost  need 
Behold  by  this  a  burning  town  decreed  ; 
While  that  devotes,  with  true  chivalric  zeal, 
Another's  cotton  to  the  public  weal." 

And  so  on.  He  is  evidently  a  strong  partisan 
of  Davis,  and  mourns  that  this  great  rebel 
has  fallen  upon  days  so  degenerate,  alluding, 
probably,  to  the  incessant  abuse  lavished 
upon  him  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Mem- 
phis Appeal,  and  other  papers.  He  speaks 
of  degenerate  scribblers,  and  the  good  old 
times  when  but  few  could  read  and  fewer 
write,  and  adds : — 

"  Oh,  had  the  gods  but  kindly  willed  it  so, 
That  thou  hadst  lived  two  hundred  years  ago, 
No  foolish  editors  had  libelled  then — 
No  fearful  rogues    had    spoiled    thy  greatest 

But  he  banishes  regret: — 

"  But  hence,  fond  thought,  nor  be  by  passion 

hurried, 
Hadst  thou  then  lived,  thou  now  wert  dead  and 

buried, 


Not  now  would  armies  vast  thy  orders  own, 
Not  now  on  shinplastcrs  thy  face  be  shown." 

The  allusion  to  "  fearful  rogues,"  abovB] 
we  at  flVst  took  to  be  intended  for  Floyd ; 
but  it  must  mean  some  one  else, — perhaps 
Pillow  or  Letcher, — for  at  page  10  occurs  a 
passage  in  which  Floyd — in  disgrace  for  hia 
retreat  in  Western  Virginia  —  appeals  to 
Davis  thus,  and  we  trust  not  in  vain  : — 

"  You  sli<;ht  me,  Davis,  and  but  little  heed 
What  talents  I  have  shown,  what  merits  plead  ; 
How  in  your  time  of  need  I  muskets  stole. 
And  with  what  genius  played  the  traitor's  role; 
Ten  thousand  small  arms  plead  my  cause  with 

you. 
And  prove  me  worthiest  of  your  patriot  crew." 

In  Beauregard  this  writer  has  great  cori- 
fidence.  He  speaks  of  him  several  times, 
praising  his  genius  as  the  foremost  military 
engineer  of  the  age.  In  fact,  like  most  of 
the  rebels,  this  gallant  poet  likes  best  the 
man  who  can  put  the  most  solid  stone  wall 
between  him  and  the  Union  troops.  At 
page  14  he  personifies  Beauregard  as  the 
great  god  of  fortification,  and  speaks  of  him 
as  rushing  through  the  country  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  people  : — 

"  With    gorges,    scaff'olds,    breaches,    ditches, 

mines. 
With  culverines,  whole  and  demi,.  and  gabines. 
With  trench,  with  counterscarp,  with  esplanade. 
With  curtain,  moat,  and  rhombo  and  cliamade, 
With  polygon,  epaulment,  hedge  and  bank. 
With  salient  angle  and  v/ith  angle  flank." 

And  so  on  for  half  a  dozen  lines  more.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  poor  Beauregard  really 
goes  about  with  such  an  array  of  de- 
fences, he  is  worthy  of  all  the  reward  he 
will  get  from  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  all  the  fame  conferred  on  him  by  the 
poet  Boggs.  But  we  must  hint  that  the 
above  lines  were  probably  suggested  to  the 
poet  by  the  famous  couplet  which  was  sent 
from  the  South  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter : — 

"  With  cannon,  mortar  and  petard, 
We  send  to  you  our  Beauregard." 

Here  we  reluctantly  close  our  quotations 
from  this  Southern  Iliad,  venturing  on  only 
one  more  short  extract,  in  which  the  good 
Boggs  not  only  adorns  a  tale,  but  points  a 
moral : — 

"  Ah,  think  what  danger  on  debauch  attends  ! 
Let  Letcher  drank  preach  temp'rance  to  his 

friends, 
See  how  he  stumbled  to  the  Speaker's  chair, 
His  reason  drowned  in  whiskey  cocktails  rare; 
Till,  'saying  to  speak,  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 
And  crawled,  'mid  jeers,  out  of  the  chamber 

door." 
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THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY     THOMAS     F.     POWER. 


The  sun,  uprising,  gilds  the  placid  bay, 

And  waked  to  life  once  more,  the  bright  mists 
rise 
No  breeze  to  Avave  the  starry  ensign  folds, 

Where,  slumbering  on  the  tide,  a  stout  ship 
lies  : 
The  sunburnt  sailor,  from  his  lookout  marks 

The  lazy  smoke  up-floating  from  the  shore — 
In  fancy  sees  his  distant  cottage  home — 

Alas  !  that  iK)me  shall  never  see  him  more. 

Hark !   distant  booming    through   the   shining 
calm, 
A  signal  cannon  shakes  the  silent  air ; 
Then  spring  to  arms  tfie  gallant  sailor  lads — 

No  coward  hearts,  no  blanching  lips  are  there. 
The  hurrying  footsteps  answer  with  their  tread 
The  boatswain's  whistle — quivering  shrill  it 
blows  ; 
The  loud  drum  rolls  ;  the  opening  ports  reveal 
The  deep-mouthed  cannon  ranged  in  deadly 
rows. 

E'en  as  the  hawk,  high-poised  in  air  surveys 

With  cruel  eye,  then  falls  and  strikes  his  prey. 
Straight  for  the  fated  ship  a  monster  strange 

All  cased  in  mail,  unerring  holds  its  way. 
Swift  from  the  ship's  side  vivid  lightnings  flash, 

And  peal  on  peal  her  cannon  shake  the  main. 
Shall  not  the  tempest  sweep  away  the  foe  ? 

Shall  all  the  efforts  of  the  brave  be  vain  1 

Ask  how  the  Aztec  bared  his  swarthy  breast 
With  fearless   heart;    and  giving  blow  for 
blow. 
Met  the  fierce  Spaniard,  sheathed  in  glittering 
steel, 
Safe  in  his  armor,  smiling  on  his  foe. 
Ask  if  the  breaker,  gathering  as  it  rolls. 
And  swings,  with  ponderous  crash,  a  whelm- 
ing blow. 
Shall  harm  the  gray  cliff,  frowning  o'er  the  tide, 
And  heedless  of  the  roaring  seas  below. 

With  headlong  force  the  monster  strikes  the 
ship ; 
The  crashing    timbers  sound  the  seamen's 
knell; 
Yet  still  the  spangled  flag  above  them  floats. 
As   up  her  sides    the   blood-stained  billows 
swell. 
Yet  still  defiance  thunders  in  her  fires. 

Till  surging  waters  choke  the  cannon's  breath. 
She  sinks  !  she  sinks  !  Great  heaven  have  mercy 
now ! 
The  whirling  eddies  suck  them  down  to  death. 


Swift  to  avenge,  the  "  Monitor"  appears 
And  pays  the  funeral  honors  to  the  dead  : 

Their  dirge,  the  awful  thunder  of  her  guns, 
Her  battle  volleys  o'er  their  watery  bed. 

0  !  gallant  sailors  !  shall  we  weep  for  them  ? 
No !  rather  let  our  bosoms  swell  with  pride  ! 
For  aged  grandsires  breathless  crowds  shall  tell 
How  fought  the   Cumberland— show  where 
they  died. 
Their  names  resplendent  on  the  roll  of  fame, 
Their  monument,  each  flag  that  floats   on 
high  ; 
Why  should  we  weep  ?  no  !  no !  they  are  not 
dead ; 
A  grateful  country  will  not  let  them  die. 

— Boston  Journal. 
South  Framingham,  March  29,  1862. 


As  when  in  camp  the  wounded  soldier  dies. 
He  bids  good-night,   then  yields  his  spirit 
brave. 

His  sorrowing  comrades  lay  him  down  to  rest. 
And  fire  their  volleys  o'er  the  new-made  grave. 


A  SCHOOL  EXERCISE   OF  LORD  BUR- 
LEIGH'S. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  the 
Record  Office,  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
without  a  signature,  containing  some  curious 
verses  introduced  with  these  few  words  : — 

"  I  found  an  epigram  of  your  old  doing  at  school, 
which  I  translated,  and  send  you  also  the 
Latin  of  your  own  hand." 

The  "  Latin  of  Cecil's  own  hand  "  is  not  to  be 
discovered.     The  translation  is  as  follows  : 

In  valiantness  the  force  is  ruled  by  wit, 

'Tis  cowards'  weakness  for  to  threaten  aught  ; 

Words  are  for  women,  deeds  for  men  be  fit* 
Wisdom  dissembles,  valiance  sayeth  nought. 

But  when  he  seeth  his  time,  then  dareth  do 

That  'longs  a  wise  and  valiant  man  unto. 

First  keep  therefore  that  justly  any  wight 
Be  not  thy  foe  ;   but  if  unrightfully 

Thou  harmed  be,  revenge  thee  then  with  right. 
If  that  thou  may ;  if  not,  then  be  thou  sly. 

Dissemble  close  the  dolor  of  thine  heart. 

Lest  mightless  ire  procure  thee  further  smart. 

Folly  is  with  words  to  kindle  more  on  fire 
A  mighty  foe,  and  get  thee  greater  harm  ; 

A  wise  man  waits  his  time  and  calms  his  ire. 
And  often  Avill  give  place,  and  sweetly  charm 

His  enemy's  wrath  with  dulce  words,  till  he  get 

His  foe  betrapped  and  meshed  in  the  net. 


And  when  thou  hast  him  so, 
Then  valiantness  sufficeth  that  thou  could 
Be  wroken  on  thine  enemy  an  thou  would  ; 

But  so  to  let  him  go, 
Won  with  thy  courtesy ;  yet  needs  thou  must 
Then  warned  be  by  wisdom  not  to  trust 

A  reconciled  foe. 
— Fraser's  Magazine.  I.  A.  F. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER. 
The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  Founded 
on  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends   and  Fellow  Academicians.    By 
Walter  Thornbury.    Two  Vols.    London : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862. 
Could  we  ever  regard  the  notion  on  which 
Goethe  founded  his  novel  of  "  Elective  Af- 
finities "  as  anything  better  than  a  fascinat- 
ing hypothesis,  it  would  be  after  reflecting 
on  the  lives  and  writings  of  James  Boswell 
and  John  Buskin.    Both  of  them  were  des- 
tined by  nature  to  become  the  enthusiastic 
admirers   and  fanatical  defenders  of  what- 
ever was  said  or  done  by  their  respective 
heroes,  Johnson  and  Turner.    In  their  ser- 
vice they  labored  with  an  unequalled  devo- 
tion, manifested  for  them  a  love  far  exceed- 
ing that  ever  exhibited  by  men  towards  their 
kind,  and  even  surpassing  that  which  men 
can  feel  for  women.    This  constancy  and 
affection  have,  in  the  case  of  Boswell,  been 
amply  rewarded  with  the  immortality  he  has 
acquired  through  linking  his  name  with  the 
renowned  lexicographer's.    The  book  which 
he  wrote  has  not  only  perpetuated  the  mem- 
ory of  Johnson,  but  is  read  when  Johnson's 
own  works  repose  in  dusty  and  undisturbed 
state  on  the  book-shelves.    If  ever  a  man 
had  a  mission,  and  fulfilled  it,  that  man  was 
Boswell. 

Mr.  Buskin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  having 
wilfully  frustrated  the  chief  end  for  which  he 
was  created.  The  principal  object  of  his 
idolatry  throughout  life  has  been  Turner, 
and  Turner's  biography  he  was  expected  to 
have  written.  When  publicly  disclaiming 
any  intention  to  discharge  that  duty,*  he  re- 
served the  right  of  coming  forward  either  in 
vindication  of  his  fame,  should  it  be  sullied 
by  him  who  had  determined  to  write  his  life, 
or  else  with  testimony  in  confirmation  of 
whatever  might  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
man  who  in  his  eyes  is  the  first  of  landscape- 
painters,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Englishmen.  What  he  will  elect  to  do  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  but  we  shall  be  greatly  as- 
tonished if  he  refrain  from  pouring  forth 
against  Mr.  Thornbury  a  torrent  of  his 
matchless  sarcasm  and  most  merciless  in- 
vective. For  our  own  parts,  it  is  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  that  we  accord  to  this 

*  Modem  Painters,  v.  344. 


book  a  prominent  place  in  our  pages.    It  is 
so  bad  as  to  be  almost  beneath  censure.  The 
author  has  had  every  possible  facility  for 
making  it  an  extremely  good  one.    From 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Turner  he    i 
has  received  the  most  ample  information 
they  could  afford ;  they  have  put  their  man- 
uscript notes  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  had 
access  to  the  works  and  papers  of  the  illus- 
trious  painter.      Notwithstanding,  he  has 
produced  a  book  which  is  nothing  better  than 
a  confused  jumble  of  quotations  and  reflec- 
tions, and   containing  several  chapters  of 
dissertation  wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  in 
hand.      Almost  every  other  page  contains 
some  piece  of  needless  repetition,  some  ab- 
surd and  meaningless  epithets  and  ungram- 
matical  sentences,  while  the  two  volumes 
are  written  in  a  style  of  which  the  bad  taste 
is  only  exceeded  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  lan- 
guage and  puerility  of  the  sentiments.    He 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  he  has  worked 
"steadily  and  quietly"  at  his  task  during 
nearly  four  years,  having   determined  not 
to  complete  his  book  till  he  had  collected 
for  it  all  that   "patience   and  enthusiasm 
could  glean,  cull,  or  heap  together."    More- 
over, he  did  **  not  wish  to  write  a  eulogy,  a 
fulsome  funeral  oration,  a  poem,  a  riddle, 
a  rhapsody,  or  a  mere  saleable  time-serving 
apology."    What  he  has  done  is  to  "  heap 
together  "  a  quantity  of  materials  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prove  beyond  all  question  that,  if 
not  the  most  careless,  he  is  the  most  incom- 
petent of  biographers.    We  are  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  which  these  vol- 
umes treat,  to  be  capable  of  wasting  time  in 
elaborately  exposing    and   adequately   de- 
nouncing the  sins  of  their  author.     Instead 
of  doing  that,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a 
sketch  of  Turner's  life  and  career,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  shall  quote  some  pas- 
sages for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our  readers 
to  form  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Thornbury's  mer- 
its.    Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  they  will 
unanimously  agree  in  considering  what  we 
have  written  in  condemnation  of  him  to  be 
very  far  short  of  what  he  deserves,  and  that, 
if  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  is  in  treating  him 
with  excessive  gentleness  and  blameworthy 
leniency. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1775,  Joseph  Mallord 
William  Turner  was  born,  in  26  Maiden-Lane,^ 
Covent  Garden.    This  was  the  year  in  which 
David,  the  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
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was  then  studying  at  Rome,  succeeded  in 
■winning  the  first  prize  for  painting,  after 
having  vainly  competed  for  it  no  less  than 
four  times.  He  was  so  mortified  at  his  fail- 
ure the  preceding  year,  that  he  determined 
to  starve  himself  to  death,  a  fate  which  was 
only  averted  by  the  forcible  intervention  of 
a  friend.  It  was  Turner's  habit  to  boast  of 
having  been  born  in  the  same  year  as  Napo- 
leon and  Wellington,  as  well  as  of  being  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  and  he  even  managed 
to  impose  these  fictions  on  several  of  his 
friends.  He  never  attempted,  however,  to 
conceal  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  nor  had 
he  the  bad  taste  to  appear  ashamed  of  be- 
ing the  son  of  a  barber  and  hairdresser.  His 
father  was  a  Devonshire  man,  who  had  come 
to  London  in  early  life,  married  a  Miss  Mar- 
shall, industriously  pursued  his  calling,  and 
was  not  less  active  in  earning  his  pence  than 
careful  in  hoarding  them.  It  is  said  of  Tur- 
ner's mother  that  she  was  a  woman  of  vio- 
lent temper,  and  that  she  "  led  her  husband 
a  sad  life."  Eventually  she  went  mad,  and 
was  put  in  confinement.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  tastes  of  either  father  or  mother,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Thornbury  thinks 
fit  to  remark:  "Perhaps  the  lady-mother 
drew,  or  had  looked  in  youth  with  care  and 
thought  on  portraits  by  Reynolds,  and  saintly 
figures  brought  from  Italy."  That  Turner's 
birth-place  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Gar- 
den market  is  neither  important  in  itself, 
nor  a  matter  calling  for  apology  or  lament. 
His  biographer,  however,  being  of  a  difier- 
ent  opinion,  makes  it  the  subject  of  this  lu- 
dicrous rhapsody :  "  But  let  us  not  think 
Heaven  unkind  in  placing  her  genius  in  a 
Covent  Garden  kennel.  Brave  souls  have 
broken  from  meaner  homes  than  that ;  kind 
Nature,  too,  has  so  many  compensations — 
'  In  my  Father's  house  there  are  many  man- 
sions,' and  on  joy's  gamut  there  are  many 
notes  between  alto  and  bass."  (Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 
Had  Mr.  Thornbury  been  in  orders,  he  might 
have  been  liable  to  prosecution  for  some- 
thing worse  than  bad  taste  on  account  of  the 
foregoing  passage. 

When  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  his  fa- 
ther having  to  go  and  dress  a  Mr.  Tompkin- 
son's  hair,  took  his  son  along  with  him.  In 
addition  to  this  bare  fact,  which  is  all  his 
biographer  can  know,  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
way  thither,  "  The  father  is  in  a  hurry  and 
is  bustling— the  boy  snatches  looks  at  tawny- 


chested  Flemish  brewers'  horses  and  prints 
in  windows ;  and  on  that  tearful  cloud,  too, 
that  now  laughs  out  into  sunshine." — (Vol. 
i.  p.  14.) 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  a  "  flamingo- 
legged  "  footman  opened  the  door,  at  whose 
"  blazing  legs  "  the  son  stared  with  awe. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  boy 
saw  a  lion  in  a  coat-of-arms,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  astonished  his  par- 
ents by  producing  a  rude  copy  of  it.  This, 
and  other  similar  examples,  seem  to  have 
made  his  parents  resolve  to  educate  him  to 
be  a  painter ;  a  decision  which  was  adhered 
to  more  rigorously  than  is  usual  in  the  cases 
of  youths  of  the  same  age.  Shortly  after 
this,  we  are  informed  that  sketches  in  imita- 
tion of  Paul  Sandby,  the  fashionable  draw- 
ing-master of  the  day,  were  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  barber's  shop,  at  prices  ranging  from 
one  to  three  shillings.  A  drawing  of  Mar- 
gate Church,  made  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  is  still  extant. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Brentford.  Such  is  the  commonplace 
way  of  describing  an  everyday  occurrence, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  give  as  a  contrast  the 
eloquent  language  of  this  writer,  who  in- 
forms us  that  "  Turner  was  snatched  from 
the  delight  of  playing  among  the  vegetable 
baskets  in  Covent  Garden,  from  marbles 
with  stray  apprentices  and  recusant  errand- 
boys,  from  London's  Cimmerian  gloom  and 
crimsoning  fogs,  to  be  sent  to  school  at 
Brentford,  near  the  river's  side."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  19.)  As  a  schoolboy.  Turner  was  very 
indolent  and  untractable.  He  did  not  care 
to  learn  what  his  master  desired,  and  he  per- 
severed in  studies  of  which  his  master  could 
not  see  the  use  or  value.  It  was  his  chief 
delight  to  make  drawings  of  the  trees  and 
animals  which  he  beheld  from  the  school- 
room window,  and  his  comrades  were  good- 
natured  enough  to  allow  him  to  indulge  this 
taste  by  doing  his  tasks  for  him.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  he  was  removed  from  this  school 
and  sent  to  Soho  Academy,  where  flower- 
drawing  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Pallice.  After 
a  short  stay  there,  he  was  despatched  to  a 
school  at  Margate  kept  by  Mr.  Colman.  Mr. 
Thornbury  says,  that  he  went  thither  ''  prob- 
ably in  the  hoy  immortalized  by  C.  Lamb," 
and  adds,  without  any  qualification,  that  it 
was  **  a  dreary,  blundering,  miserable  jour- 
ney of  a  flock  of  huddled-together  sea-sick 
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citizens'  wives  and  children,  yet  most  event- 
ful to  the  lad."  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  was  present  in  this  hoy,  for  otherwise 
he  could  not  describe  the  incidents  of  the 
journey  so  minutely.  If  not  present,  then 
he  usurps  a  licence  which  none  but  a  novel- 
ist is  entitled  to  exercise. 

Turner  did  not  remain  long  at  Margate. 
On  his  return  home  he  paid  a  visit  to  some 
relations  at  Bristol,  and  while  there,  busied 
himself  in  sketching  the  different  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Hencefor- 
ward, no  opportunity  was  neglected  of  im- 
proving himself  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Raphael 
Smith,  an  engraver,  whose  shop  was  close  to 
his  father's,  engaged  him  to  color  prints,  a 
sort  of  work  for  which  the  pay  was  small, 
but  which,  as  he  afterwards  said,  was  capital 
practice.  His  friend  Girtin  was  occupied  in 
the  same  way,  both  of  them  slowly  acquiring 
that  technical  knowledge  which  proved  so 
valuable  to  Turner  in  after  years,  and  which 
might  have  enabled  Girtin,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  to  proye  himself  the  greater  art- 
ist of  the  two. 

Another  of  his  employers  was  Mr.  Porden, 
an  architect,  whose  only  distinguishing  point 
was  his  having  had  a  share  in  designing  the 
hideous  pavilion  with  which  the  Prince  Re- 
gent disfigured  Brighton.  So  confident  was 
this  architect  of  young  Turner's  abilities,  that 
he  proposed  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice 
without  a  premium,  an  offer  which  his  father 
declined.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  par- 
ents were  not  opposed  to  his  becoming  an 
architect.  On  the  contrary,  they  put  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Malton,  with  the 
view  of  his  learning  perspective.  But  the 
elements  of  this  art  he  could  not  acquire,  and 
yet  no  one  has  ever  shown  himself  a  greater 
master  of  it  in  practice  than  this  boy  of  whom 
his  master  could  make  nothing.  For  a  short 
time  he  worked  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke,  another  architect  of  the  day,  from 
which  he  was  taken  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  entered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  A  year 
afterwards  he  exhibited  a  picture  there,  the 
subject  being  a  "  View  of  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  Lambeth."  This  unusual  precocity 
was  not  followed  in  Turner's  case  by  an  idi- 
otic manhood,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  whose  recent  loss  all  artists  deplore, 
and  who,  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  exhibited  a 
picture  at  Amsterdam  which  made  some  stir 
among  judges  of  art. 
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The  same  year  in  which  Turner  became  a 
student.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  compelled 
to  lay  aside  his  brush,  and  before  three  years 
had  elapsed  he  died.  During  the  few  months 
that  he  continued  to  paint.  Turner  is  said  to 
have  been  a  constant  visitor  at  his  studio, 
and  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  beholding 
and  copying  the  specimens  of  the  old  masters 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  present  when  Sir  Joshua  was 
lecturing  at  Somerton  House  and  the  floor 
gave  way.  On  this  occasion,  the  latter  did 
not  move  or  exhibit  any  signs  of  fear.  When 
asked  afterwards  what  he  then  thought,  he 
replied,  "  I  was  thinking  that  if  we  had  all 
perished,  the  art  in  England  would  be  thrown 
back  five  hundred  years." 

We  shall  here  notice  an  episode  in  his  life 
which,  we  are  assured,  colored  and  affected 
the  remaining  portion  of  it.  While  staying 
at  Margate  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  schoolfellow's  sister,  and  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  "  he  loved 
her,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  an  unchang- 
ing love  ;  the  misery  of  his  whole  scathed  life, 
and  the  constant  dwelling  on  those  sad  words, 
*  the  fallacies  of  hope,'  are  fully  sufficient  to 
prove  that."  We  are  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  this  remark,  nor  shall 
we  reject  the  suppositions  which  are  advanced 
as  certainties,  that  "  the  wind,  as  it  rippled 
the  sail  of  the  boat  he  was  sketching  in,  must 
have  lisped  her  name ;  the  waves  frothing 
against  the  cliffs  must  have  roared  incessantly 
to  the  lover's  ears  that  one  word."  Vapid 
sentimentalism  like  this  we  shall  pass  over 
with  the  single  observation,  that  it  is  an  en- 
tire novelty  for  a  sail  to  be  "  rippled  "  by  the 
wind.  But  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
disgust  at  the  impertinence  of  ^a  biographer 
who  speaks  of  his  hero  in  a  style  which  would 
be  intolerable  were  he  writing  a  romance. 
Here,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Turner  is  said  to 
have  done  after  catching  what  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  terms  "  the  old  malady  we  have  all  suf- 
fered from :  " — 

"  He  wished  himself  dead  ;  he  trembled  ; 
his  head  was  now  a  lump  of  lead,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  sing  for  joy.  He  grew  hot,  he 
grew  cold,  he  turned  pale,  he  turned  red,  he 
talked  nonsense  at  twilight ;  he  walked,  swam, 
rode  and  drove,  thinking  but  of  her  ;  seeing 
her  name  written  on  the  sands,  in  the  clouds, 
hearing  the  trees  whisper  it  all  through  the 
Kentish  land,  and  far  above  the  hop-fields 
hearing  the  birds  warble  it."   (Vol.  i.  p.  71.) 
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His  courtship  led  to  a  proposal  which  met 
with  an  acceptance.  The  pair  separated  after 
having  arranged  to  come  together  shortly, 
and  celebrate  their  marriage.  Meanwhile, 
Turner  is  to  work  diligently  at  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  correspond  with  his  sweetheart. 
Months  passed  away,  however,  and  no  letter 
was  received  by  her.  She  waited  for  two 
years  in  suspense ;  then,  under  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  forgotten  as  well  as  neg- 
lected, and  desiring  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  stepmother  who  detested  her,  she 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  another  suitor, 
and  agreed  to  marry  him.  A  week  before 
the  appointed  day  Turner  revisited  Margate, 
when  he  was  shocked  to  learn  that  his  chosen 
bride  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  an- 
other. It  seems  that  he  had  written  con- 
stantly, and  that  the  girl's  stepmother  had 
intercepted  and  destroyed  his  letters.  We 
confess  it  difficult  to  understand  why,  finding 
his  letters  remained  unanswered,  he  did  not 
inquire  into  the  cause,  or  manage  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Margate  before  the  expiry  of  two 
years  !  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  that  the  girl 
did  not  once  communicate  with  him.  It  is 
right  to  add,  that  much  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  whole  afi'air,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  Mr.  Thornbury  has  not  done  anything 
to  dispel.  We  should  not  have  treated  the 
afiair  so  minutely  had  not  undue  importance 
been  attached  to  it ;  this  disappointment  be- 
ing made  the  source  of  all  Turner's  failings. 
According  to  his  biographer,  from  this  time 
he  began  to  change  "  into  the  self-concen- 
trated, reserved  money-maker."  What  if  the 
whole  story  be  a  fabrication  !  Turner  was 
strangely  given  to  mystifying  his  friends,  and 
sometimes  he  openly  deceived  them  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  telling  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  that 
he  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  and  in  making 
Mr.  Mayall  believe  him  to  be  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  Mr.  Thornbury  styles  the  love- 
story  a  "  tradition."  Perhaps  he  should 
have  used  another  word  which  is  almost  an 
equivalent,  and  called  it  a  myth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  his  love 
adventure,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  pro- 
gress as  an  artist  was  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted. He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men 
whose  merits  are  instantly  recognized  and 
rewarded.  Among  his  early  patrons  none 
was  kinder  or  more  useful  than  Dr.  Monro, 
one  of  George  III.'s  physicians,  and  who  had 
filled  the  rooms  of  his  house  in  Adelphi  Ter- 


race with  works  of  the  most  famous  artists. 
He  chanced  to  see  some  sketches  by  Turner 
and  his  friend  Girtin,  which  seemed  to  him 
so  full  of  promise  that  he  invited  both  of 
them  to  spend  their  evenings  in  studying  and 
copying  the  paintings  which  his  house  con- 
tained. To  each  he  gave  half-a-crown  for 
his  sketch,  as  well  as  a  hot  supper  before  re- 
turning home.  At  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  likewise  lived  in  Adelphi  Ter- 
race, they  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  ;  but 
it  is  unknown  whether  or  not  they  were  dealt 
with  in  an  equally  kind  and  liberal  manner. 
It  was  about  1795,  or  when  Turner  was  twenty, 
that  he  painted  his  first  oil  picture  of  any 
consequence.  The  subject  of  it  was  "  Roch- 
ester Castle,  with  fishermen  drawing  their 
boats  ashore  in  a  gale  of  wind."  For  this 
he  received  ten  pounds  from  General  Stew- 
art. 

At  the  time  when  Turner  had  mastered  the 
technicalities  of  his  art,  there  were  opportu- 
nities for  practising  it  such  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed,  and  of  these  he 
availed  himself  to  the  full.  On  this  head  his 
biographer  remarks  in  his  usual  strain  : — 

"  Like  all  great  movers  of  the  world.  Tur- 
ner was  born  exactly  at  the  right  moment. 
The  planets  were  in  due  conjunction  over  his 
house  of  life.  Illustrated  books  began  to  be 
popular  just  as  Turner's  talent  began  to  be 
known."— (i.  250.) 

In  other  words,  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  1793,  to  travel  through  several 
of  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drawings  for  his  "  Copper-plate  Magazine." 
He  thus  had  the  advantage  of  viewing  sce- 
nery of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  kind 
without  any  expense  to  himself,  while  the 
practice  which  he  then  acquired  of  sketching 
from  nature  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
him  in  after  life.  During  five  years  he  was 
generally  occupied  in  this  way,  or,  to  put  it 
in  the  extraordinary  language  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury, he  then  "  ransacked  England,  and  took 
blackmail  everywhere  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  wonderful."  *  His  intervals  of  leisure 
were  filled  up  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing, 
for  which  he  received  fees  ranging  from  five 
shillings  to  a  guinea.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  he  professed  to  give 

*  These  words  are  takeu  from  the  article  on  Tur- 
ner, written  by  Mr.  Tliornbury  for  tlie  new  edition 
of  the  '' Encyclopasdia  Britannica;"  a  work  in 
which  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  so  worthless 
a  contribution. 
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drawing  lessons,  while  contenting  himself 
with  pocketing  the  fees.  His  pupils  com- 
plained that  he  taught  them  nothing.  To 
which  Mr.  Thornbury  replies  that  "  he  was 
too  reserved,  and  too  tongue-tied  to  be  able 
to  teach  what  he  knew,  even  if  he  had  cared 
to  disclose  his  hard-earned  secrets."  Ac- 
cording to  this,  he  was  both  incapacitated 
for  the  duties  he  undertook,  and  resolved  not 
to  discharge  them.  It  is  hardly  an  excuse  to 
say  that,  "  he  would  not  flatter  like  the  ordi- 
nary time-server  who  teaches ; "  and  nothing 
can  be  more  lowering  to  him  as  a  man,  than 
his  biographer's  avowal,  that  "  he  would  be 
silent  and  rough,  and  leave  the  puzzled  pu- 
pils pretty  well  alone,  while  he  thought  over 
some  sketch  of  his  own." — (Vol.  i.  p.  128.) 
So  far  from  commiserating  Turner  because 
his  pupils  left  him,  we  think  his  taking  any, 
a  just  subject  of  reproach  against  him,  and 
that  his  failure  served  him  right. 

Meantime  he  was  rising  into  public  favor 
as  a  painter.  The  critics  of  the  day  hailed 
in  him  an  artist  who  had  rivalled  many  who 
were  then  popular,  and  who  was  destined  to 
outstrip  them  all.  This  verdict  was  ratified 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  for  it  elected  him  an 
Associate  in  1799,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
four.  Three  years  afterwards  he  became  a 
Royal  Academician,  and  in  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Perspective. 

As  soon  as  Turner's  circumstances  im- 
proved he  left  his  father's  house,  and  took 
lodgings  in  Hand  Court.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  he  removed  to  Harley  Street, 
and  a  few  years  later  to  the  Mall,  Hammer- 
smith. In  1812  he  was  rich  enough  to  be 
able  to  purchase  the  house  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  his  gal- 
lery, and  in  1814,  he  bought  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  which  he  first  named  **  Solus," 
and  next  "  Sandycomb  Lodge."  The  tax  on 
hair-powder  and  the  disuse  of  wigs  had  in- 
jured his  father's  business  so  materially  that 
he  gladly  gave  it  up  and  went  to  stay  with 
his  son  about  1800,  continuing  to  do  so  till 
his  death.  This  took  place  in  1830.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 
and  a  monument  was  erected  by  his  son,  on 
which  an  epitaph  was  inscribed,  which  thus 
began  :  "  In  the  vault  beneath  and  near  this 
place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  William 
Turner."  *     His  father  is  described  as  a  lit- 

*  Vol.  i.  165.  At  p.  163  of  the  Second  Volume, 
Mr.  Thornbury  favors  us  with  another  version  of 


tie,  thin,  common-looking  man,  who  had  a 
habit  of  nervously  rising  on  his  toes  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  whose  chief  ob- 
jects in  life  were  to  acquire  and  save  money. 
When  endeavoring  to  defend  his  own  parsi- 
monious habits,  Turner  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  "  How  can  you  wonder  ?  Dad  never 
praised  me  for  anything  but  saving  a  half- 
penny." Father  and  son  were  very  good 
friends,  but  it  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
latter  that  he  employed  his  father  as  a  com- 
mon servant.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer  re- 
lates, that "  the  old  man  latterly  was  his 
son's  willing  slave,  and  had  to  strain  his  pic- 
tures and  varnish  them  when  finished." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  163.)  Besides,  he  had  to  attend 
to  the  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  open 
the  door  to  visitors  ;  to  look  after  domestic 
matters,  and,  it  is  supposed,  to  cook  the 
dinner. 

Unfortunately,  the  records  of  Turner's  life 
are  very  meagre,  and  the  little  information 
that  we  have  is  not  always  trustworthy.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer  had,  when  a  boy,  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  painter,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  father's,  and  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  his  house.  He  has  noted 
down  the  most  interesting  particulars  he  can 
recall  concerning  Turner's  manner  of  life  at 
Twickenham.  When  there,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  painting 
direct  from  nature.  Angling  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of,  and  could  throw  a  fly  in 
first  rate  style.  In  the  garden  attached  to 
his  house,  he  dug  a  square  pond,  which  he 
tried  to  stock  with  trout,  but  failed  because 
a  jack  had  got  into  the  pond  and  devoured 
the  fish  that  were  put  in.  "  Turner  would 
have  it  that  it  had  been  put  in  to  annoy 
him."  Mr.  Jones,  another  friend,  confirms 
what  has  been  said  of  his  addiction  to 
angling,  and  adds  that  not  only  was  Turner 
a  most  skilful  angler,  but  always  threw  back 
into  the  river  any  fish  which  were  unfitted 
for  table  on  account  of  their  small  size. 
This  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  comment 
on  the  part  of  his  biographer  to  the  effect 
that  "  it  tells  well  for  Turner,  for  fishermen 
are  not  very  tender-hearted  generally."  The 
utter  nonsense  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  all 
those  who,  less  ignorant  than  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury,  are  aware  that  no  angler  worthy  of  the 
name  would  condescend  to  fill  his  basket 

this  epitaph,  "  Under  and  beneath  this  stone  lie." 
Which  is  the  correct  one? 
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with  small  fish.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer, 
however,  outdoes  him  in  absurdity :  after 
relating  that  when  taken  by  his  father  to 
visit  Turner  his  pocket  was  generally  stuflfed 
with  cake  by  the  painter,  he  says,  "  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think 
Turner  destitute  of  humanity."  (Vol.  i.  p. 
169).  Not  only  are  casting  useless  fish  into 
the  water,  and  stufiing  a  boy's  pocket  with 
cake,  paraded  as  proofs  of  the  humane  na- 
ture of  the  painter,  but  it  is  cited  in  token 
of  his  generosity,  that,  having  one  day  gone 
out  to  fish  and  forgotten  the  bait,  he  gave  a 
shilling  to  the  messenger  who  fetched  it,  re- 
fusing to  allow  young  Trimmer  to  do  so.  It 
D|^y  be  proper  to  mention,  before  ceasing  to 
speak  of  Sandycomb  Lodge,  that  its  owner 
once  entertained  some  brother  Academicians 
at  tea,  and  once  "  feasted  "  Mr.  Pye  the  en- 
graver "  with  a  bit  of  strong  cheese  and  a 
pint  of  stale  porter."  ♦—(Vol.  i.  p.  166.) 

His  reputation  had  become  so  extended, 
and  his  place  in  public  estimation  so  lofty 
and  secure  in  1807,  that  he  resolved  to  pro- 
duce and  publish  on  his  own  account  his 
most  notable  work  the  "  Liber  Studiorum." 
The  undertaking  was  vast,  bold,  and  ambi- 
tious. He  designed  to  give  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  hundred  plates,  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  landscape  art.  But  he  never  com- 
pleted the  work;  only  seventy-one  plates 
having  been  published.  It  was  Turner's  ob- 
ject to  rival,  if  not  surpass  Claude's  "  Liber 
Veritatis,"  of  which  one  book  had  recently 
appeared.  When  weighing  the  merits  of 
the  respective  works  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  while  Turner  exerted  his  utmost 
strength  to  beat  the  famous  Frenchman, 
Claude's  drawings  were  but  rough  sketches 
made  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  vari- 
ous pictures  which  he  painted.  We  make 
this  remark  in  passing,  having  no  intention 
of  discussing  at  present  the  difiicult  question 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  and  more  valuable 
work.  Reserving  our  criticisms  for  another 
time,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  way 

*  Mr.  Thombury  having  beeu  told  by  Mr.  Pye 
that  he  once  "  lunched  "  at  Sandycomb  Lodge  on 
bread,  cheese,  and  porter,  assumes  that  the  cheese 
was  strong,  the  porter  stale,  and  limited  in  quan- 
tity; but,  unable  to  imagine  a  disparaging  epithet, 
omits  to  mention  the  bread.  It  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  expend  so  much  ingenuity  in  garbling 
such  an  unimportant  fact.  Mr.  Pye  has  repudi- 
ated all  responsibility  for  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Thombury  on  his  authority,  yet  without  his  per- 
mission. See  his  letters  in  the  AUieiuBum  for  1st 
and  Sth  March,  1862. 
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in  which  the  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  was  formed 
and  given  to  the  world.  The  details  are 
very  dishonoring  to  Turner,  so  that,  with  a 
view  to  be  impartial,  we  shall  give  the  ac- 
count as  much  as  possible  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  who,  however  unqualified  he 
may  be  for  doing  him  full  justice,  is  not,  we 
think,  at  all  prejudiced  against  him,  and,  we 
sincerely  hope,  would  not  wilfully  set  any- 
thing down  in  malice. 

It  passes  all  comprehension  as  to  who  en- 
graved the  first  plates.  At  page  270,  vol.  i., 
we  read  :  "  For  the  earlier  numbers  he  em- 
ployed Mr.  Lewis,  the  engraver,  to  whom 
he  first  paid  five  guineas  a  mezzotint,  and 
then  eight."  Passing  over  two  pages,  we 
meet  with  this  statement :  "  One  of  the  first 
engravers  chosen  for  the  task  was  Charles 
Turner.  The  hard  terms  were  that  he 
should  engrave  fifty  drawings,  attend  to  the 
printing,  publishing,  and  delivery  of  the 
numbers  (for  Turner  was  going  to  be  his 
own  publisher),  at  the  miserable  price  of 
eight  guineas  per  plate."  According  to  this, 
it  seems  Mr.  Lewis  engraved  the  "  earlier 
numbers,"  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
job,  a  bargain  was  struck  with  the  painter's 
namesake,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who  en- 
graved Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis, 
the  engraver's  son,  furnishes  the  following 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  puzzle.  He 
says  :  "  My  father  was  engaged  by  Turner 
to  aquatint  his  (Turner's)  own  etching  of  the 
first  plate  of  the  series,  for  which  he  paid 
my  father  five  guineas."  *  Afterwards,  the 
painter  sent  two  other  copper-plates,  asking 
Mr.  Lewis  to  etch  as  well  as  aquatint  them 
for  the  same  price,  but  this  he  refused  to  do. 
We  shall  now  continue  Mr.  Thornbury's  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  was  treated.  "  The  painter  was  se- 
vere, exacting,  and  sensitively  careful  in  his 
corrections  and  additions.  The  engraver 
toiled  through  the  first  twenty  plates  (form- 
ing Nos.  1,2,  3,  and  4)  patiently.  He  then 
frankly  complained  of  the  terms,  and  asked 
two  guineas  each  in  addition."  "  Just, 
though  grasping.  Turner  could  not  under- 
stand how  an  engraver  who  had  contracted 
to  do  him  fifty  engravings  should  try  and 
get  off  his  bargain  at  the  twenty-first.  He 
flew  into  an  inarticulate  whirlwind  of  rage." 
Eventually,  he  was  obliged  to  give  higher 

*  Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis,  in  Athenceum  for  Sth  and  15th 
March,  1862. 
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terms  to  other  engravers.  "  The  manner  in 
which  the  Liber  was  got  up,  and  the  engrav- 
ings printed,  was  unbusinesslike,  fitful,  and 
peculiar."  "  Turner  superintended  the  print- 
ing and  publication  in  a  most  minute,  and 
yet  in  a  most  capricious  manner.  The  alter- 
ations in  effects  before  publication  were  as 
numerous  as  the  additions."  "  Generally 
speaking,  the  alterations  were  made  with 
consummate  art,  merely  to  hide  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  copper,  the  faintness,  the 
blur,  or  the  pallor  of  the  plate's  old  age." 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  say,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  years  of  investigation  by 
Messrs.  Py^,  Stokes,  and  other  collectors, 
that  Turner  often  took  out  the  thickened  let- 
ters of  the  plates  in  the  bad  third  state,  and 
engraved  open  letters  higher  up  in  the  plate 
— in  fact,  he  sold  sham  proofs,  having  pri- 
vate marks  and  scratches  to  indicate  to  him- 
self the  various  states." — (Vol.  i.  pp.  275, 
276.) 

We  hardly  require  to  remark  that  the 
above  is  a  most  serious  charge.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  Turner  designedly  committed 
forgery  in  order  to  swindle  his  patrons.  The 
subject  is  one  about  which  the  less  that  is 
said  the  more  respectful  will  it  be  to  the 
memory  of  the  artist  who  is  gone.  Such  a 
crime,  if  substantiated,  admits  of  no  pallia- 
tion or  apology ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
those  who  revere  him  ought  to  do,  would  be 
either  to  pass  over  the  circumstance  in  si- 
lence, or  deplore  it.  What  course  does  Mr. 
Thornbury  pursue?  The  worst  possible 
one  :  he  foolishly  tries  to  defend  the  painter. 
Here  are  his  words  : — 

"  It  is  possible  that  he  considered  that  the 
entire  change  of  effect  in  the  latter  state — 
the  harmony  being  still  as  perfect  as  before 
— really  made  them  new  works.  The  new 
idea,  and  the  strain  on  a  new  portion  of  the 
copper,  Turner  perhaps,  with  his  entangled 
logic,  thought  equivalent  to  a  new  thought, 
which  he  had  no  idea  of  selling  for  the  ordi- 
nary price." — (Vol.  i.  p.  276.) 

Now  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
this  pa«sage  deserves  the  heavier  censure  for 
the  unparalleled  badness  of  its  diction,  or 
for  the  execrable  reasoning  it  contains.  The 
phrase,*^*  entangled  logic,"  as  here  employed, 
surpasses  in  silliness  any  one  we  ever  met 
with,  unless  we  except  another  from  the 
same  matchless  pen,  to  the  effect  that  Tur- 
ner's "  spelling  is  wanting  in  finish  and  de- 
tail."   (Vol.  ii.  p.  33.)    Possibly  the  painter 


was  a  bad  reasoner,  yet  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  drawback,  as  his  logical 
blunders  always  promoted  his  own  interest. 
Indeed,  the  same  "  entangled  logic  "  is  a 
thing  which,  under  a  less  euphonious  name, 
every  day  necessitates  men  taking  their 
stand  in  the  felon's  dock,  and  is  the  cause 
of  their  having  to  undergo  a  long  term  of 
"  involuntary  servitude." 

There  is  no  part  of  Turner's   life  about 
which  we  are  more  desirous  of  learning  par- 
ticulars, and  concerning  which  we  can  glean 
so  little  information,  than  the  portion  of  it 
which  he  spent  in  journeying  through  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,   and  the   Continent.     Mr. 
Cyrus  Redding,  who  was  his  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  Devonshire  tour  of  1812,  has 
recorded    the    most    noteworthy    incidents 
which  diversified  it.     It  so  happens  that  two 
versions   of   this   tour    have  already   been 
printed,  the  only  difference  between  them 
being  that  the  one  is  more  spun  out  than  the 
other.    Mr.  Thornbury,  unable  to  resist  so 
good  a  chance  for  filling  his  pages  with  su- 
perfluous matter,  quotes  both  accounts.     In 
some  respects  the  most  striking   thing  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Redding  is  that  Turner  gave 
a  picnic  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  to  a  large  body 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.    This  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  entertainment  of  any  consequence 
which  h»  gave  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.     We  read  with  great  interest  that  the 
inhabitants  of    Plymouth    put    boats    and 
horses  at  his  disposal,  as  well  as  made  him 
welcome  at  their  tables  during  his  sojourn 
there.     "  Everybody  felt  that,  in  paying  him 
attention,  they  were   honoring  a  most  ex- 
traordinary genius,  whose  artistic  merit  had 
not  been  exaggerated."     Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  who  was  then  painting  portraits  at  Ply- 
mouth, accompanied  Turner  in  several  of  his 
rambles  j  in  the  course  of  one  of  which,  the 
latter  sketched  a  scene  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  picture,  "  Crossing  the  Brook."    The 
bridge  there  represented  is  Calstock  Bridge  j 
and,  according  to  Sir  Charles,  "  the  whole 
scene  is  extremely  faithful."    We  are  like- 
wise told  that  "  Turner  made  his  sketches 
in  pencil,  and  by  stealth ;  a  peculiarity  which 
other  friends  were  struck  with."    From  the 
same  source  we  are  favored  with  a  striking 
example  of  the  painter's  ingenuity  and  econ- 
omy in  framing  some  of  his  pictures.    In 
place  of  going  to  the  expense  of  a  frame, 
"  he  nailed  a  rope  round  the  picture's  edge,, 
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and  painted  it  with  yellow  ochre  in  tem- 
pera."—(Vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

Turner  travelled   as  far  as   Scotland  in 
1798 ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  paid  a  second 
visit  in  1818  that  we  have  any  account  of 
his  reception  there.     He  then  visited  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings 
for   the    "  Provincial  Antiquities   of  Scot- 
land," the  letter-press  being  from  the  hand 
of  Walter  Scott.     Here  again  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  universality  of  his  reputation ; 
for  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  a  book  then 
published,   wrote    of   him   as    the   "  great 
genius"   whom  England  had  the  honor  of 
!  producing.      He   likewise   said    that    "the 
world  had  only  one  Turner,"  and  so  far 
outstrips  ordinary  eulogy  as  to  style  him  the 
"  Prince  of  Artists."    At  a  later  period.  Sir 
Walter   Scott,  who  loved  his   countrymen 
even  more  than  art,  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the   entreaties   of  his   publishers,  and  con- 
sent  that  Turner   should  be   employed  to 
illustrate  his  works,  instead  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  whom  he  preferred  chiefly  be- 
cause of  his  being  a   Scotchman.     He  re- 
luctantly  consented,  however,  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  valuable  aid  of  "  the  man  who 
was  the  fashion."    There  is  not,  perhaps, 
among  all  the  splendid  illustrations  drawn 
by  Turner  one  which  rivals  that  of  "  Lord 
Coriskin,"  made  for   Scott's   potm,   "The 
Lord  of  the  Isles."    The  lines  by  Scott  are 
superior  to  most  which  he  composed ;  but 
they  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  illustration. 
When  Turner  made  the  drawing  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  for   his   life,   as  he  slipped 
while  clambering  up  to  get  a  suitable  posi- 
tion for   taking  the   view,   and  only  saved 
himself  from  a  broken  neck   by  clutching 
hold  of  one  or  two  tufts  of  grass. 

The  work  which,  more  than  any  other, 
helped  to  make  Turner's  name  popular  was 
the  "  Southern  Coast."  It  was  begun  in 
1814.  Mr.  Cooke,  whom  Mr.  Thornbury 
calls  the  "  distinguished  engraver  "  (vol.  i. 
p.  295),  planned  and  published  it.  We 
direct  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
gentleman  is  characterized  in  order  to  point 
out  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  epi- 
thets which  this  biographer  applies  to  him 
at  different  times.  Before  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which,  on  this  occasion. 
Turner  treated  his  employer,  we  give  Mr. 
Thornbury's  version  of  the  light  in  which 


'  the  engravers,  as  a  body,  were  viewed  by  the 
painter : — 

"  Turner  had  dreadful  fights  with  the  print 
publishers.  He  regarded  them  as  Pha- 
raohs, as  cruel  taskmasters,  who  thought  a 
few  guineas  could  buy  any  man's  brain- 
men  who  did  not  care  what  they  got  for 
their  money,  so  it  had  but  a  good  name 
appended  to  it— men  who  were  the  hucksters 
of  art,  mental  pedlers,  the  costermongers 
of  brain  produce.  He  regarded  them  as 
perpetuators  of  his  serfdom ;  like  Blucher 
at  Waterloo,  he  had  to  revenge  on  them  the 

injuries   and    insults    of   years." fVol    L 

398.)  ^  ^      '   ^ 

That  this  senseless  tirade  expresses  what 
Turner  really  thought,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve.    Certainly,  no  artist  was  ever  treated 
with  more  uniform  liberality  by  engravers 
than  he  was.     If  we  were  to  reverse  the  ap- 
plication of  the  above  passage,  we  should 
have  an  exaggerated,  but  not  altogether  in- 
accurate, statement  of  the  way  in  which  he 
acted  towards  those  whom  he  had  employed 
to   engrave  his   drawings  for  the   "Liber 
Studiorum."     The  facts    of  the    case    re- 
specting the  "  South  Coast  "  are  these.     As 
soon  as  Mr.  Cooke  had  planned  the  work, 
he  gave  Turner  a  commission  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth   of  drawings.     In  the 
first    instance,    the    latter   received    seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  each  drawing,  that 
being  the  price  for  which  he  agreed  to  do 
them   all.    After  the  issue   of  the    fourth 
number,  Mr.    Cooke  voluntarily  ofi'ered  to 
give  him  two  guineas  additional  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  whereupon  Turner  de- 
manded further  payment  for   the   previous 
ones  also.     This  extortionate  demand  being 
very  properly  rejected,  the  painter  consid- 
ered himself  defrauded,   and  threatened  to 
do  an  opposition  work  of  the  same  sort  by 
way  of  revenge.    Mr.   Thornbury  compla- 
cently glosses  over  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct by  the  phrases,  "It  is  impossible  iiow 
to  say  on  which  side  the  fault  lay ;  "  and 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Turner  had  a 
confused  notion  of  Cooke's  intentions,  or  had 
been  deceived  by  the  keener  tradesman." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  399.) 

We  have  spent  quite  time  enough,  how- 
ever, on  these  unpleasant  details.  Unhap- 
pily, there  are  so  many  unworthy  occur- 
rences in  Turner's  life,  that  to    overlook 
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them  would  be  to  remain  blindly  ignorant 
of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  The  wonder  is 
how  one  gifted  with  a  genius  like  his,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  which  made  any- 
thing like  trickery  and  meanness  strangely 
out  of  place,  should  yet  have  had  the  ex- 
traordinary weakness  to  tread  in  crooked 
paths,  and  be  guilty  of  the  most  astounding 
follies !  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  sin- 
gularly devoid  of  interesting  points.  We 
shall  sketch  it  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  done  the  preceding  portion ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  shall  devote  a  few  sentences 
to  his  poetical  performances. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  quotation  from  a  man- 
uscript poem,  entitled  ''  Fallacies  of  Hope," 
was  appended  to  his  picture  of  "  Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps."  This  quotation  was  the 
first  of  a  series  like  unto  it.  His  friends 
thought  a  poem  on  that  subject  had  been 
composed  by  him,  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  as  no  manuscript  of  it  was 
found  among  his  papers.  The  loss  is  nei- 
ther serious  nor  to  be  lamented,  for  viler 
doggerel  than  Turner's  poetry  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find.  His  verses  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  good  nonsense  verses.  If 
any  one  be  curious  as  to  their  nature  and 
quality,  he  has  only  to  open  the  second  vol- 
umo  of  this  biography,  and  will  there  meet 
with  the  fragment  of  a  poem  which  the 
painter  had  sketched  out.  Whoever  reads 
that  marvellous  production  will  coincide  with 
us  in  thinking  it  possible  to  write  lines  hav- 
ing the  semblance  of  poetry,  but  destitute 
alike  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  reason.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  Mr. 
Thornbury  says  of  him  under  this  head. 
"  Turner  was  a  dumb  poet ;  his  brush  was  a 
lightning  conductor,  but  his  pen  a  torpedo." 
— (Vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Kwe  are  told  that  there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  we 
shall  reply,  it  is  because  of  its  being  simply 
inflated  nonsense,  that  it  most  aptly  typifies 
Turner's  poetry,  and  contains  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass  all  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  of  his  poetical  attempts. 

In  his  more  legitimate  domain  as  Profes- 
sor of  Perspective,  Turner  acquitted  himself 
but  little  better.  A  more  incompetent  lec- 
turer never,  perhaps,  filled  that  post,  and 
yet  no  one  could  have  been  chosen  whose 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  perspective  was 
more  profound  and  thorough  than  his.  But 
he  could  not  communicate  what  he  knew, 
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and  he  did  not  care  to  waste  time  over  what 
were  to  him  the  unprofitable  and  uncongenial 
duties  of  a  teacher.  It  is  true  that  he  pre- 
pared elaborate  diagrams  to  illustrate  his 
lectures ;  but  the  lectures  were  seldom  de- 
livered, and  when  delivered  were  seldom  in- 
telligible. The  excuse  was  frequently  made 
that  he  was  unwell,  and  unable  to  appear. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  teach  : — "  he  would  look  over  a  student's 
drawing  at  the  Academy,  point  to  a  defective 
part,  make  a  scratch  on  the  paper  at  the  side, 
saying  nothing  ;  if  the  student  saw  what  was 
wanted  and  did  it,  Turner  was  delighted,  and 
would  go  on  with  him,  giving  hint  after 
hint ;  but  if  the  student  could  not  follow, 
Turner  left  him."  *  In  early  life  he  took 
fees  for  drawing-lessons  which  he  never 
gave,t  and  he  held  a  post  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  which  was  wholly  unsuited 
both  to  his  tastes  and  attainments.  Indeed, 
he  never  scrupled  to  take  in  hand  work 
which,  because  he  detested  it,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  execute  without  care  or  attention. 
The  flimsy  apology  that  has  been  urged  for 
this  reprehensible  conduct  is  that  he  always 
made  his  drawing  "  as  good  as  the  subject 
deserved."  "If  he  disliked  his  theme,  he 
painted  slightly,  utterly  disdainful  of  the 
purchaser's  complaint."  J  It  would  have 
been  more  honest  to  have  declined  the  work. 
A  man  who  truly  loves  art  for  its  own  sake, 
will  not  demean  himself  by  painting  pic- 
tures for  money  alone.  Turner,  however, 
thought  and  acted  difierently,  as  Mammon 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  afiiections  and 
worship.  "  That  we  have  not  written  too 
severely  on  the  mode  in  which  he  neglected 
his  functions  at  the  Academy,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  peruse  the  following 
words,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  one  who 
has  persistently  maintained  the  painter  to 
be  an  incomparable  artist,  and  a  man  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  '*  Turner, 
though  he  was  Professor  of  Perspective  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  did  not  know  what  he 
professed,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
drew  a  single  building  in  true  perspective  in 


*  These  are  Mr.  Ruskin's  words. — *'  Modern 
Painters,"  vol.  v.  p.  346.  The  passage  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Thornbury ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  copy  it  accurately. 

t  See  above. 

t  Mr.  Ruskin  in  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  v.  p. 
845. 
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his  life ;  he  drew  them  only  with  as  much 
perspective  as  suited  him."  * 

He  visited  Italy  three  times,   in   1819, 
1825,  and  1840.    For  the  most  part  he  trav- 
elled alone,  so  that  we  have  few  means  of  ! 
ascertaining  anything  connected  with  his  | 
travels.     What  we  do  know  is  far  from  cred- 
itable to  him,  and  inclines  us  to  think  that  i 
he  must  have  been  an  extremely  undesirable  ' 
companion.     One  day  on  the  banks  of  the  ! 
Moselle  he  made  the  acquaintance   of   a  I 
brother  artist,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  hotel.     The  dinner  was  capital, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  good  wine.    Tur-  : 
ner  and  his  guest  separated  at  a  late  hour, 
well  pleased  with  each  other.     When  the 
latter  got  up  the  next  morning  he  inquired 
for  his  entertainer,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
started  at  five  o'clock,  saying  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  dined  with  him  would  settle 
both  bills.     (Vol.  i.  p.  228-9).     AVe  fancy 
that  nobody  will  concur  with  his  biographer 
in  considering  this  "  a  rough  practical  joke," 
which  *'  no  one  would   have  enjoyed  more 
than  Turner,  had  he  himself  been  the  vic- 
tim." 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  too  much 
alone.  Yet,  if  isolated  from  the  world,  it 
was  because  he  delighted  in  solitude.  Had 
he  been  happily  married,  his  failings  might 
have  been  modified,  and  the  nobler  qualities 
he  possessed  have  been  displayed.  Twice  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  marriage.  We  have 
seen  how  the  first  attempt  miscarried ;  the 
second  attempt  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  on 
account  of  his  invincible  timidity.  The  in- 
formation which  we  have  respecting  it  is 
meagre,  and  consists  of  a  few  words  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1815  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer.     This  is  what  he 

wrote : — "  If   Miss would    but   waive 

bashfulness,  or,  in  other  words,  make  an 
ofi'er,  instead  of  expecting  one,  the  same 
(Sandycomb  Lodge)  might  change  occu- 
piers." 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  lady  that 
she  did  not  ask  him  to  marry  her ;  but  had 
she  done  so,  she  would  probably  have  pre- 
served him  from  the  degrading  excesses  into 
which  he  fell  some  years  before  his  death. 
His  biographer  asserts,  on  what  he  calls 
"  only  too  good  authority,"  that  latterly  it 
was  his  custom  to  paint  hard  all  the  week, 

*  '*  Elements  of  Drawing,"  by  John  Buskin. 
Preface,  p.  xiz. 


put  a  five-pound  note  into  his  pocket  on 
Saturday  night,  spend  the  Sunday  in  a  low 
sailors'  home  at  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe, 
and  return  to  his  work  again  on  Monday 
morning.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  168.)  It  is  added,  he 
had  four  illegitimate  children.  In  the  will, 
of  which  the  leading  clause  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  bulk  of  his  property  should 
go  to  found  an  asylum  for  decayed  artists, 
not  merely  did  he  refrain  from  making  any 
provision  for  his  children,  but  restricted  his 
charities  to  those  only  who  had  been  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  !  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
question,  what  degree  of  praise  are  we  to  be- 
stow on  Turner  for  having  accumulated  a  for- 
tune in  order  to  found  such  an  institution  ? 
Mr.  Thornbury  disposes  of  the  question  sum- 
marily and  easily  ;  his  opinion  being  that,  not 
only  does  the  end  justify  the  means,  but  we 
should  even  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  any 
bad  opinions  we  had  formed  of  Turner's 
character  out  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  nobility  of  his  intentions.  To  our  minds 
the  fact  that  Turner  contemplated  founding 
an  asylum  for  artists  is  no  conclusive  proof 
of  the  charitable  nature*  of  his  disposition. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  brigand  or 
buccaneer  who  vowed  an  image  of  gold  to 
his  patron  saint  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety. 
The  truly  charitable  man  does  not  devolve 
on  his  executors  the  part  of  succoring  the 
needy  and  afilicted.  If  he  leave  his  fortune 
to  build  and  endow  a  hospital,  he  may  have 
been  prompted  to  the  act  as  much  by  feel- 
ings of  ostentation  as  of  sympathy  with  his 
sufi'ering  fellow-men.  Had  it  been  recorded 
of  the  Samaritan  that  he  bequeathed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  assist 
weary  and  injured  travellers,  he  would  not 
have  been  spoken  of  as  emphatically  "  good," 
and  the  world  would  have  lost  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  lessons  ever  incul- 
cated. We  do  not  affirm  that  Turner  was 
incapable  of  noble  and  generous  deed^ur- 
ing  his  lifetime ;  on  the  contrary,  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  his  generosity  was  often 
as  splendid  as  it  was  always  capricious.  But 
an  occasional  deed  of  kindness  cannot,  any 
more  than  sharp  penance,  atone  for  the 
shortcomings  of  a  life.  The  true  miser  is 
often  attacked  with  fits  of  liberality,  which 
are  the  more  violent  because  of  their  rar- 
ity ;  and  Turner,  in  sometimes  making 
"  great  and  sudden  sacrifices  of  money,"  did 
not  display  more  consistency  in  his  conduct, 
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or  deserve  greater  credit  for  his  actions,  than 
did  Mr.  Elwes  in  giving  hundreds  of  pounds 
for  a  horse  after  he  had  made  his  dinner  off 
a  mouldy  pancake. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  painter's 
liberality  is  alike  curious  and  incredible. 
Mr.  Thornbury  relates  it  without  names  or 
authorities,  but  had  both  been  given  it 
would  have  lost  none  of  its  strangeness.  A 
person  who  had  bought  some  of  the  paint- 
er's earliest  drawings,  and  befriended  him 
when  still  unknown,  became  involved  in 
debt.  For  the  purpose  of  extricating  him- 
self, he  ordered  his  steward  to  cut  down  and 
sell  some  valuable  trees.  Turner,  hearing 
of  this,  "  at  once  wrote  to  the  steward,  con- 
cealing his  name,  and  sent  him  the  full 
amount — many,  many  thousands — as  much 
as  £20,000, 1  believe.  The  gentleman  never 
knew  who  was  his  benefactor,  but  in  time 
his  affairs  rallied,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  Turner  the  whole  sum  back.  Years 
again  rolled  on,  and  now  the  son  of  Tur- 
ner's benefactor  became  involved.  Again 
the  birds  of  the  air  brought  the  news  to  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  family ;  again  (so  sin- 
gular are  the  sequences  of  Providence)  the 
son  stopped  the  leak,  righted  himself,  and 
returned  the  whole  sum  with  thanks."  (Vol. 
i.  p.  130.)  This  truly  strange  story  exem- 
plifies both  the  singularity  of  the  "  sequences 
of  Providence,"  and  also  the  ease  with  which 
its  narrator  can  write  metaphor  when  inca- 
pable of  writing  sense.  Did  all  anonymous 
letter-writers  resemble  Turner,  they  would 
justly  deserve  to  be  considered  as  guardian 
angels,  and  their  communications  would  be 
joyously  welcomed  and  treasured  up  instead 
of  being  contemptuously  cast  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  That  £20,000  should  have 
been  forwarded  anonymously  is  only  less 
incomprehensible  than  that  they  should  have 
been  repaid  to  an  unknown  benefactor.  The 
statement  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  advertise- 
ment once  issued  by  a  crack-brained  noble- 
man, often  mentioned  in  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott,  and  which  ran  thus,  "Miscellanies, 
Poetical  and  Anonymous,  by  the  Earl  of  Bu- 
chan." 

If  he  loved  anything  more  than  money,  it 
was  knowledge.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
fathom  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  experiments  of  the  boldest 
kind  when  endeavoring  to  produce  some 
novel  effect.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
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he  paid  great  attention  to  the  new  art  of 
daguerreotyping,  and  repeatedly  visited  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Mayall,  in  order  to  learn  what 
he  could  about  the  discovery.  So  averse 
was  he  to  open  dealing,  that  he  led  Mr. 
Mayall  to  suppose  him  to  be  a  Master  in 
Chancery.  His  constant  aim  was  to  acquire 
dominion  over  Nature,  and  to  succeed,  if 
possible,  in  discovering  by  what  means  she 
produced  her  matchless  effects.  And  if 
patient  watching  and  acute  observation 
could  have  done  this,  he  ought  to  have  tri- 
umphed. Not  a  strange  appearance  or  a 
striking  sunset  ever  passed  unnoticed  or 
unremembered  by  him.  In  illustration  of 
the  singular  grasp  and  accuracy  of  his  mem- 
ory, we  may  state  that  once,  when  driving 
in  a  carriage  with  Mr.  Woodburn,  he  saw  a 
magnificent  sunset,  upon  which,  after  the 
carriage  had  been  stopped,  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly and  in  silence.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards, Mr.  Woodburn  calling  upon  him  at 
his  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  observed 
the  identical  sunset  transferred  to  canvas 
with  amazing  fidelity.  He  begged  the 
painter  to  add  a  landscape,  but  he  would 
neither  do  this  nor  part  with  it.  These 
studies  Sir  David  Wilkie  appropriately  called 
his  "  stock-in-trade."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

A  morbid  sensitiveness  and  a  love  of 
mystification  were  the  banes  of  Turner's  ex- 
istence. When  a  boy,  it  was  remarked  that 
he  always  worked  in  his  bedroom  to  pre- 
vent his  being  overlooked.  When  a  young 
man,  he  would  conceal  himself  in  a  ditch 
if  sketching  with  others  in  the  open  air. 
In  his  old  age  he  concealed  even  his  place 
of  abode  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
went  under  an  assumed  name.  ^  He  adopted 
that  of  the  woman  who  was  first  his  land- 
lady and  afterwards  his  mistress,  and  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  know  till  after  his  death 
that  her  old  lover  was  the  greatest  painter 
of  the  day.  His  house  was  in  Chelsea,  and 
by  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighborhood  he 
was  commonly  styled  Admiral  Booth,  for 
they  supposed  him  to  be  an  admiral  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

It  was  not  till  his  last  hour  was  at  hand 
that  his  friends  discovered  his  hiding-place. 
For  some  months  they  had  missed  him,  but 
had  vainly  tried  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his 
absence  from  amongst  them.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  1851.  It  had  been  evident 
for  some  time  previously  that  his  health  was 
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giving  way,  that  old  age,  coupled  with  over- 
indulgence in  wine  and  spirits,  had  made 
him  a  wreck  of  his  former  self.  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Danby,  "  the  more  than  housekeeper, 
and  less  than  wife,"  who  had  charge  of  his 
house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  accidentally 
found  a  letter,  in  the  pocket  of  an  old  coat, 
addressed  to  him  at  Chelsea.  Thither  she 
and  another,  as  old  and  infirm  as  herself, 
wended  their  way,  and  by  dint  of  inquiring, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  painter  in- 
habited a  particular  house  there.  This  being 
communicated  to  Mr.  Harper,  he  proceeded 
to  the  house,  and  found  the  painter  on  his 
death-bed.  The  sun  was  setting.  He  was 
lifted  into  a  chair,  which  was  wheeled  to  a 
window,  then  gazing  upon  the  sun  for  the 
last  time,  he  expired. 

He  went  down  to  the  grave  full  of  years 
and  honors,  having  attained  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six, and  been  allowed,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  his  countrymen  most  capa- 
ble of  judging,  to  be  the  very  first  of  Eng- 
lish landscape-painters,  and  in  some  things 
but  little  inferior  to  the  greatest  of  the  old 
masters.  His  remains  were  fitly  laid  in  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Paul's,  alongside  of  those 
of  another  artist  of  whom  England  is  equally 
proud,  the  good  man  and  incomparable 
painter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was  found 
that  Turner  had  amassed  the  princely  for- 
tune of  £140,000.  For  his  four  illegitimate 
children  he  made  no  provision.  To  his 
uncles  and  nephews,  his  housekeepers  and 
executors,  he  made  trifling  bequests,  while 
the  bulk  of  his  property  was  destined  to 
found  a  charity  for  impoverished  artists,  to 
be  called  Turner's  Gift,  and  thus  to  perpet- 
uate his  naipe  and  memory.  His  pictures 
he  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  Not  only  was 
his  will  what  Mr.  Thornbury  elegantly 
terms  it,  "  an  extraordinary  mash  of  gram- 
mar "  (vol.  ii.  p.  163),  but  it  was  also  one 
of  the  most  intricate  and  puzzling  docu- 
ments that  had  ever  been  framed.  Conse- 
quently there  was  a  lawsuit,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  heir-at-law  got  the  real 
estate  ;  the  National  Gallery  the  pictures ; 
a  thousand  pounds  were  awarded  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  him  in  St.  Paul's ; 
the  Royal  Academy  got  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  free  of  legacy  duty,  and  the  remain- 
der was  divided  among  the  next  of  kin. 

Before  discussing  Turner's  position  as  an 
artist,  we  shall  give,  in  a  very  condensed 


form,  the  outline  of  another  painter*s  life 
and  career,  to  outstrip  whom  was  the  chief 
ambition  of  Turner,  who  died  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  succeeded. 

A  boy  was  born,  in  1600,  at  the  Chateau 
Chamagne,  near  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
By  nature  he  was  dull,  and  on  growing  up, 
could  with  difficulty  acquire  the  simplest 
parts  of  an  ordinary  education.  His  par- 
ents, being  poor,  apprenticed  him  to  a  con- 
fectioner. They  died,  and  left  him  an  or- 
phan at  the  tender  age  of  twelve ;  where- 
upon he  proceeded  to  Freiburg,  where  his 
eldest  brother  followed  the  trade  of  a  wood- 
carver,  helped  him  in  his  work,  and  soon 
evinced  an  aptitude  and  a  fondness  for 
drawing.  A  relation  chancing  to  stop  at 
Freiburg  on  his  way  to  Rome,  took  the 
youth  along  with  him  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  and  turning  his  powers  to 
account.  Being  left  at  Rome  without  any 
means  of  support,  he  went  into  the  service 
of  Agostino  Tassi,  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  the  time.  Here  he  found  means 
of  learning  the  art  of  painting,  and  before 
long  he  became  a  proficient  i'n  it.  Two 
years'  study  under  Gottfried  Walls,  who 
followed  the  profession  of  architectural 
draughtsman  at  Naples,  enabled  him  to 
introduce  architectural  designs  into  his  pic- 
tures. It  was  landscape-painting,  however, 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  in  which  he 
was  qualified  to  excel  by  incessant  study  of 
natural  scenery,  as  well  as  an  intense  afiec- 
tion  for  natural  objects.  After  he  had  be- 
come noteworthy  as  a  painter,  he  visited  his 
native  place,  passing  through  Germany  on 
his  way  thither,  undergoing  several  mis- 
adventures, now  struck  down  by  illness, 
and  now  robbed  of  his  all,  yet  never  losing 
heart,  or  ceasing  to  delight  in  and  commit 
to  canvas  any  striking  piece  of  scenery  or 
lovely  efiect  of  sunlight.  So  that,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  settled  there,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  became  the  most 
popular  artist  of  the  day.  From  every 
part  of  Europe  commissions  were  sent  to 
him ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  works, 
that,  in  order  to  identify  them,  he  kept  a 
register  of  each  picture,  consisting  of  a 
rough  sketch  of  it.  These  sketches  have 
since  been  regarded  as  treasures  second  in 
value  to  the  originals  alone.  In  spite  of  a 
defective  education,  he  was  courted  for  his 
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society  as  well  as  admired  for  his  artistic 
skill.  Caring  more  for  his  art  than  for 
wealth,  he  grudged  no  labor  in  order  to  do 
his  very  best  on  every  occasion.  Too  sim- 
ple in  his  tastes  to  have  need  of  riches,  he 
was  most  liberal  with  his  purse  to  those  of 
his  relations  who  had  not  been  either  fortu- 
nate or  successful  in  the  world.  He  died  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  the  possessor  of 
only  ten  thousand  scudi  (a  little  more  than 
£2,000),  which,  along  with  his  drawings,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  three  nephews.  Such 
was  the  admirable  career  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine, in  whom  Europe  has  long  recognized 
the  most  perfect  landscape-painter  that  the 
world  has  seen.  This  is  the  artist  who  in 
several  things  is  altogether  peerless,  whom 
hosts  have  tried  to  imitate,  but  whom  none 
has  ever  excelled.  This  is  he  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornbury,  was  the  "  special 
predecessor  and  enemy  "  of  Turner.  (Vol. 
i.  p.  37.)  Finally,  this  is  the  Claude  whom 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  wasted  much  of  his  time  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  defame  and  degrade,  for 
no  other  apparent  reason  save  the  silly  expec- 
tation that  the  lower  Claude  can  be  ranked, 
the  higher  must  Turner  be  estimated. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  digression  to  introduce 
a  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  Claude. 
The  man  whom  Mr.  Thornbury  thinks  fit, 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  fathom,  to  style 
the  "  special  enemy  "  of  Turner,  should  not 
be  passed  over  unnoticed  in  an  estimate  of 
the  rank  of  the  latter  as  an  artist.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
referring  to  one  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Tur- 
ner's most  able  and  unscrupulous  eulogist, 
was  his  "  principal  master."  *  Previously, 
however,  to  our  recounting  Claude's  faults, 
let  us  see  what  are  Mr.  Ruskin's  feelings 
towards  him.  He  has  frankly  avowed  them 
in  the  following  words :  "  If  I  have  such  a 
thing  as  a  prejudice  at  all  (and,  although  I 
do  not  myself  think  I  have,  people  certainly 
say  so),  it  is  against  Claude."  f  Keeping 
in  mind  this  avowal,  it  should  not  surprise 
us  to  find  that  "  Claude's  pictures  are  one 
mass  of  error  from  beginning  to  end."  (Vol. 
i.  p.  75.)  This  is  certainly  very  unfortunate, 
but  it  does  not  lay  that  artist  open  to  cen- 
sure in  the  same  way  as  the  next  charge 
would  do  if  it  were  substantiated,  and  which 
is,  that  he,  as  well  as  Cuyp  and  Caspar  Pous- 

*  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iii.  325. 

t  "  Modern  Painters,"  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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sin,  did  everything  for  deception,  and  noth- 
ing for  the  sake  or  love  of  what  they  painted. 
Moreover,  Claude  displayed  "  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  a  Sevres  china  painter."  * 
He  was  totally  "  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective." "  Perhaps  he  is  the  best  instance 
of  the  want  of  imagination  nearly  total." 
"There  was  a  foolish  elegance  in  Claude, 
and  a  dull  dignity  in  Gaspar,  but  then  their 
works  resembled  nothing  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world."  As  the  conclusion  to  these 
sweeping  and  baseless  assertions,  we  may 
add  this  injunction  :  "  The  artificial  Claude 
and  Gaspar  work  may  be  cast  aside  out  of 
our  way." 

Evidently  there  is  little  hope  for  Claude, 
if  the  half  of  these  utterances  be  true,  in 
which  case  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  recognize  in  him  a  great  master,  as  well 
as  have  taken  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  works,  will  deserve  our  contemptuous 
pity.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  "  principal  master  of  Tur- 
ner," because  Mr.  Ruskin  has  spared  us  that 
trouble. 

AVe  need  not  enlarge  on  the  importance 
of  the  admissions  made  by  a  prejudiced  ob- 
server. His  praise  is  always  enhanced  in 
value  when  extorted  by  genuine  and  over- 
whelming excellence  that  can  neither  be  de- 
nied nor  explained  away.  The  great  merit, 
then,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  allows  to  Claude 
without  any  qualification,  is  his  having  "  set 
the  sun  in  heaven."  t  For  this,  he  says, 
"we  are  perhaps  hardly  enough  grateful, 
owing  to  the  very  frequency  of  our  after- 
enjoyment  of  it."  We  gladly  coincide  with 
him,  but  should  have  preferred  had  he  spoken 
in  the  singular  in  place  of  in  the  plural  num- 
ber ;  the  ingratitude  having  been  manifested 
by  himself  alone.  Again,  Claude  "  gives 
the  first  example  of  the  study  of  nature  for 
her  own  sake."  This  is  merely  a  truism ; 
but  what  makes  it  interesting  is  the  discrep- 
ancy between  it  and  the  statement  that  the 
same  painter  did  "  everything  for  deception, 
and  nothing  for  the  sake  or  love  of  what  he 
painted."  We  are  more  puzzled  than  ever 
when  we  meet  with  statements  like  these. 
"  A  perfectly  genuine  and  untouched  sky  of 
Claude  is,  indeed,  almost  perfect,  and  be- 
yond all  praise,  in  all  qualities  of  air."  "  The 

*' Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  157;  313;  vol.  ii.  p.  151;  vol. 
iii.  p.  332-3. 
t  Ibid.,vol.i.  p.  87-8;  205;  340. 
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seas  of  Claude  are  the  finest  pieces  of  water- 
painting  in  ancient  art."  "The  foliage  of 
Claude  in  his  middle  distance  is  the  finest 
and  truest  part  of  his  pictures,  and,  on  the 
whole,  affords  the  best  example  of  good 
drawing  to  be  found  in  ancient  art."  *  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  works  of  this  artist, 
who  painted  such  sky,  seas,  and  foliage,  re- 
sembled "  nothing  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,"  and  that  "  the  artificial  Claude  work 
may  be  cast  aside  out  of  the  way  !  " 

To  expose  Mr.  Ruskin's  inconsistencies  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  Besides, 
the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  treated  inci- 
dentally. On  another  occasion  we  may  re- 
turn and  discuss  it  at  proper  length  and  with 
suitable  minuteness.  The  end  we  had  in 
view  will  have  been  attained,  if  by  our  quo- 
tations and  remarks  we  shall  have  shown  the 
contradictory  and  untrustworthy  nature  of 
Mr.  E-uskin's  criticisms  on  Claude,  and  shall 
have  vindicated  the  propriety  of  Turner's 
having  become  first  the  "  faithful  disciple," 
and  next  the  diligent  rival  of  that  painter. 
Even  Mr.  Ruskin  admits  he  never  "  quite 
equalled  him  "  f  in  representing  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  a  midday  sun.  If  the  "  Carthage  " 
on  which  Turner  prided  himself  so  much, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  on 
condition  of  its  being  hung  alongside  of  one 
of  Claude's  masterpieces,  barely  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  "  Seaport "  by  the  lat- 
ter, nevertheless  it  is  an  admirable  painting, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  painter's  fame.  There 
are  others  by  Turner,  however,  which  noth- 
ing of  Claude's  can  excel,  such  as  "  Calais 
Pier,"  and  the  "  Old  Te'me'raire." 

The  truth  is,  that  both  are  great  artists — so 
great,  indeed,  that  behoves  us  to  cherish  their 
memories  and  delight  in  their  works  rather 
than  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  more  excel- 
lent painter.  To  attempt  to  settle  the  exact 
place  held  by  Turner  among  artists  is  a  prof- 
itless task.  We  may  proclaim  him  to  be  on 
a  par  with  Titian,  and  may  be  convinced  that 
such  is  the  rank  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  but 
in  usurping  the  functions  which  posterity 
can  alone  exercise  with  impartiality,  we  run 
the  risk  of  having  our  biassed  judgment  re- 
versed and  our  dogmatic  statements  laughed 
to  scorn.  It  will  not  be  maintained  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  better  qualified  to  pronounce 
on  the  merits  of  a  picture  than  Gibbon  was 

*  *'  Modem  Painters,"  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 


to  decide  as  to  the  character  of  a  speech. 
Now,  the  great  historian  was  among  the  au- 
dience before  which  Sheridan  delivered  his 
famous  oration  on  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings.  When  mentioning  this  in  his 
autobiography,  Gibbon  adds  that "  Mr.  Sher- 
idan's eloquence  commanded  my  applause." 
Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
away  since  then,  and  yet  who  is  there  of 
Gibbon's  eminence  that  would  confirm  his 
judgment  ?  Fifty  years  hence,  will  another 
Ruskin  ratify  his  predecessor's  decisions  ? 

Before  it  be  determined  that  any  painter 
is  the  equal  of  the  great  masters,  it  should 
be  distinctly  settled  what  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  a  "  master  "  is.  The  point 
is  not  less  knotty  than  portant. 

By  a  masterpiece,  then,  we  understand  a 
work  either  in  art  or  literature  displaying 
qualities  of  mind  and  powers  of  execution 
such  as  have  never  been  elsewhere  manifested 
of  equal  value  and  in  corresponding  meas- 
ure. Such  a  work  will  be  unique.  Its  pro- 
ducer may  claim  to  be  styled  a  creator.  He 
will  have  achieved  what  cannot  be  rivalled, 
and  his  special  excellence  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  universally  recognized.  A  master  may 
be  great  in  many  things,  but  in  one  thing  he 
will  be  supreme,  unapproachable,  perfect. 
Thus  Michael  Angelo  is  distinguished  for 
the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  designs ; 
Raphael  for  the  composition  of  his  pictures 
and  the  serene  beauty  of  his  personages ; 
Titian  for  the  gorgeousness  and  efiectiveness 
of  his  coloring.  They  stand  apart  from  the 
crowd  of  painters  as  distinctly  and  undenia- 
bly as  Homer  and  Dante,  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare,  from  the  crowd  of  epic  and  dra- 
matic poets.  This  isolation,  so  to  speak,  is 
a  matter  about  which  there  is  neither  dispute 
nor  uncertainty ;  for  competent  judges  of 
every  age  and  land  are  unanimous  in  admit- 
ting it.  The  same  rank  could  not  be  claimed 
for  these  men  when  alive,  or  shortly  after 
their  deaths,  although  they  were  as  truly 
great  then  as  now  ;  but  their  greatness  could 
not  be  comprehended,  because  it  could  not 
be  measured.  Like  the  pyramids,  which 
when  viewed  close  at  hand  seem  petty  and 
commonplace,  but  as  we  recede  from  them 
stand  out  from  among  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects in  their  full  magnitude  and  towering 
majesty,  so  the  men  who  have  been  honored 
with  the  titles  of  masters  and  classics  have 
been  so  favored  after  being  compared,  not 
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mth.  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
only,  but  with  those  who  lived  before,  along 
with,  and  after  them.  Posterity  alone  stands 
oil  a  vantage-ground  sufficiently  high  for 
niaking  the  comparison.  "  Fame,"  as  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  has  it,  "  is  a  revenue 
payable  only  to  our  ghosts,"  and  the  patent 
of  nobility  which  a  "  great  master"  earns  in 
his  lifetime  can  only  be  deposited  on  his 
tombstone,  because  it  is  not  till  long  after 
his  death  that  posterity  becomes  invesetd 
with  the  sovereign  powers  essential  for  be- 
stowing it.  If  this  be  true,  can  we  rank 
Turner  with  the  "  great  masters,"  even  did 
we  believe  that  he  deserved  that  eminence  ? 
We  prefer  the  humbler  part  of  recognizing 
in  him  a  marvellous  painter,  and  of  admir- 
ing his  works,  while  refraining  from  petu- 
lantly demanding  immortality  for  his  name, 
or  dogmatically  asserting  that  his  pictures 
are  perfect. 

But  we  have  both  the  power  and  the  right 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  his  life  and  char- 
acter, aad  it  is  with  sorrow  that,  deciding  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  furnished  by 
his  biographer,  we  must  affirm  there  is  little 
which  is  admirable  in  the  one  or  fascinating 
in  the  other.    He  was  a  man  of  narrow  in-  j 
tellect   and   coarse  tastes.    It  is   doubtful 
whether  a  better  education  and  more  favor- 
able circumstances  would  have  served  to  ex-  I 
pand  his  contracted  mind  and  soften  his  rude  i 
disposition.     Nature  had  been  bountiful  to 
him  in  many  things,  but  had  withheld  oth-  ' 
ers  from  him  which  no  teaching  or  training 
could  bestow.     Those  who  owe  their  knowl- 
edge of  him  to  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Mr.  I 
Ruskin  will  think  this  a  harsh,  if  not  an  erro- 
neous statement.     They  may  ask  of  us  why  ! 
we  do  not  recognize  one  trait  in  his  charac-  ! 
ter  which  at  least  merits  unstinted  com-  | 
mendation — his  entire  freedom  from  jealousy 
and  spite.    If  such  were  the  fact,  we  should  ; 
gladly  give  full  weight  to  it.    But  are  we  I 
warranted  in  accepting  the  unsupported  tes- 
timony  of  Mr.  Ruskin  on  this  or  any  other ! 
point  ?     We  think  not,  and  here  is  our  rea-  ' 
son.    First,  however,  let  us  give  one  out  of 
many  passages  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  affirms  i 
this.     ♦*  I  knew  him  for  ten  years,  and  dur-  ; 
ing  that  time  had  much  familiar  intercourse  ! 
with  him.     I  never  once  heard  him  say  an  un-  I 
kind  thing  of  a  brother  artist,  and  I  never  ! 
once  heard  him  Jind  a  fault  with  another] 
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man's  work."  *  It  might  have  been  as  well 
had  Mr.  Ruskin  told  us  how  often  he  heard 
Turner  praise  the  works  of  others  ;  for  if  he 
seldom,  or  never,  bestowed  praise,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  as  a  virtue  his  withhold- 
ing censure.  Our  chief  reason  for  assigning 
no  weight  to  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  on  this 
head  is,  that  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
other  testimony  as  valuable  as  his.  Here  is 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer,  who  knew  him 
for  forty  years,  is  constrained  to  own :  "  I 
think  he  hardly  did  justice  to  his  brother 
landscape-painters,  most  of  whom,  I  fear,  he 
considered  beneath  criticism." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  annals  of 
painting  an  artist  whose  path  in  life  was 
easier,  and  whose  career  was  more  prosper- 
ous than  Turner's.  From  first  to  last  he 
enjoyed  public  favor  and  patronage  to  a  de- 
gree altogether  unequalled.  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  Fortune's  spoilt  children.  It  is  true 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  He  fancied 
himself  unappreciated  by  the  general  public 
and  malignantly  persecuted  by  the  critics. 
The  ofience  of  the  public  consisted  in  con- 
fessing itself  unable  to  see  something  to  ad- 
mire in  all  his  works.  We  cannot  believe 
that  he  would  have  been  contented  with  any- 
thing but  a  public  made  up  of  persons  like 
a  Mr.  G.  Story,  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Thornbury  as  a  rising  young  artist,  and  who 
states  that  "  Turner's  *  Jessica '  is  a  round- 
about proof  that  he  was  a  great  man  ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  but  a  great  painter 
dare  have  painted  anything  so  bad."  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  14.)  Neither  hearty  praise  nor  whole- 
some fault-finding  could  be  tolerated  by  an 
artist  who  would  acknowledge  no  mistake 
and  brook  no  rival.  Surely  he  could  have 
afforded  to  be  indifferent  alike  to  public 
apathy  and  critical  carping !  A  man  so 
shrewd  as  Turner  ought  to  have  known  that 
neither  the  eulogy  nor  the  censure  of  con- 
temporaries can  make  a  work  immortal,  or 
hinder  its  becoming  so.  Assuredly  it  would 
have  been  better  for  his  peace  of  mind  had 
he  held  an  opijdon  like  that  expressed  by 
Pope  in  a  letter  to  Martha  Blount :  "  I  think 
no  man  deserves  a  monument  that  could  not 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  winding-sheet  of  papers 
writ  against  him." 

Only  one  thing  occurred  during  his  life- 
time which  seriously  injured  him  in  public 
*  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  p.  182. 
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estimation,  the  foolish  attempt  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  to  make  him  act  at  once  as  the  apostle 
of  Nature  and  as  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of 
Art.  Nor  was  it  less  ill-judged  and  repre- 
hensible to  aim  at  elevating  his  position  by 
assailing  the  reputation  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Whatever  they  did  badly,  he  did  well ; 
whatever  they  had  failed  in  performing,  he 
had  done  to  perfection.  This  was  wrong ; 
but  what  rendered  it  the  more  blameworthy 
was,  that  for  those  whom  he  disliked  and 
those  whom  he  loved,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  two 
weights  and  two  measures.  In  elevating 
Turner  to  the  level  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba- 
con, he  overlooked  the  obvious  truth,  that 
if  such  were  his  rank,  if  he  had  really  per- 
formed something  more  unprecedented  than 
either  of  them,  if,  while  Shakspeare  only  did 
perfectly  what  -^schylus  had  done  partially, 
and  Bacon  what  Aristotle  had  attempted, 
"  none  before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from 
the  face  of  Nature,"  then  no  advocacy  or 
demonstration  was  required  to  elevate  him 
to  that  rank,  as  men  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge what  was  so  evident.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin forgot,  also,  that  the  depreciation  of 
others  could  not  enhance  his  hero's  great- 
ness, any  more  than  it  could  make  us  love 
and  study  Shakspeare  more  were  it  to  be 
demonstrated  that  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  genius  in  Marlowe.  Much,  however,  as 
we  regret  the  mistaken  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  sincerely  as  we  deplore  that  he 
should  have  so  wantonly  and  grossly  misem- 
ployed his  splendid  talents,  we  should  never 
dream  of  going  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  not 
only  had  he  committed  a  blunder,  but  is 
chargeable  with  something  very  like  a  crime. 
He  tells  us  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,"  that  Turner  was  "  hunted  to 
his  grave  by  the  malignities  of  small  critics 
and  the  jealousies  of  hopeless  rivalry."  Mr. 
Thornbury  gives  us  a  very  different  tale,  and 
his  statement  contains,  at  least,  as  much 
truth  as  most  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  asser- 
tions. "  I  have  heard  people,  friends  of 
Turner,  assert  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  book  killed 
him,  by  increasing  his  fame,  leading  him 
more  into  society,  and  so  altering  his  food, 
his  hours,  and  his  habits."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 
We  leave  to  Mr.  Thornbury  the  task  of 
defending  himself  for  having  gravely  ad- 
vanced so  heinous  a  charge.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  conduct  in  having,  under  the 
pretence  of  writing  Turner's  life,  basely  in- 
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suited  his  memory  ?  He  may  be  incapable 
of  doing  more  than  manufacturing  a  book  j 
but  surely  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  a 
bookmaker  by  trade  should  have  mastered 
his  craft.  Good  writing  we  need  not  expect 
from  Mr.  Thornburj'j  correct  writing  we 
shall  not  get,  whether  we  expect  it  or  not  j 
it  is,  however,  a  shameful  and  unpardonable 
dereliction  of  duty  in  this  biographer  to  have 
misused,  as  he  has  not  scrupled  to  do,  the 
materials  entrusted  to  him  by  the  painter's 
executors  and  friends.  On  their  behalf  we 
protest  against  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
their  communications  have  been  huddled  to- 
gether without  regard  to  chronological  or 
methodical  arrangement.  As  critics,  we  de- 
nounce the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  quo- 
tations from  printed  books  are  given,  the 
recklessness  with  which  dates  are  trifled 
with,  the  way  in  which  differing  and  contra- 
dictory versions  of  the  same  story  are  re- 
peated without  either  apology  or  explana- 
tion. Justice  requires  us  to  add  that  the 
criticisms  on  Turner's  paintings  are  not  al- 
ways open  to  the  same  censure  as  the  other 
portions  of  these  volumes.  Many  of  the 
critical  remarks  are  incorrect  and  mislead- 
ing;  still,  they  are  forcibly  worded  and 
beautifully  expressed.  But  for  this  Mr. 
Thornbury  cannot  claim  any  merit,  since 
these  criticisms  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin. Indeed,  were  the  pages  extracted  from 
that  gentleman's  writings  struck  out,  these 
volumes  would  lose  much  of  their  bulk  and 
nearly  all  their  interest.  The  nature  of  the 
author's  own  criticisms  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  brief  one,  which  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  rest.  Concerning  the  paint- 
er's "  Field  of  Waterloo,"  he  says  it  is  "  a 
muddle  of  sublimity,  a  perfect  fricassee  of 
ill-drawn  lumps  of  figures,  yet  sublimely 
lurid  in  general  effect."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 
Here  is  a  sample  of  how  he  estimates  the 
painter's  genius,  which,  according  to  this 
estimate,  must  have  been  peculiar  and  some- 
what aerial.  The  language  employed  is  ap- 
plicable to  no  man,  unless  it  be  the  husband 
of  Queen  Mab  :  "  Turner  had  a  profound 
sense  of  the  tragic.  The  beautiful  and  the 
terrible  were  both  at  his  command.  His 
shipwrecks  are  full  of  terror,  and  from  these 
he  can  pass  away  into  sunshine,  or  leap  up 
in  a  rainbow,  and  so  scale  heaven."  (Vol. 
i.  p.  234.) 

Can  our  account  of  this  work  be  wholly 
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untrue,  and  our  condemnation  unmerited? 
If  not,  why  should  it  find  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  any  critic  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man 
could  indite  passages  like  those  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  and  yet  be  a  praise- 
worthy author?  Incredible  as  it  appears, 
there  are  to  be  found  critics  who  hold  up 
this  work  as  a  model,  and  laud  its  writer  to 
the  skies.  One  styles  it  "a  clever  and 
highly  attractive  work ; "  *  another  is  of 
opinion  that  "  Mr.  Thornbury  has  done  his 
part  ably ;  "  f  while  a  third  proclaims  it  to 
be  "  a  valuable  addition  to  our  artistic  biog- 
raphy." t  These  discrepancies  can  be  rec- 
onciled only  by  supposing  there  are  beaties 
and  excellencies  in  these  volumes  which  the 
unpurged  vision  of  ordinary  mortals  cannot 
perceive,  some  esoteric  marvels  which  the 
initiated  alone  are  capable  of  appreciating, 
and  are  worthy  to  celebrate. 

Perhaps  it  may  comfort  this  biographer  to 
be  told  that  in  one  respect  he  resembles  his 
hero.  When  the  painter's  years  were  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  when  his  eagle  eye  had  be- 
come dim  and  his  wondrous  hand  lost  its 
cunning,  when  his  memory  had  begun  to 
prove  treacherous,  and  his  reason  was  tot- 
tering on  its  throne,  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  brush,  he  continued  to  paint  and  exhibit 
new  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  These 
were  not  merely  daubs,  but  they  had  no 
meaning.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if,  like 
Lycophron,  who  wrote  his  "  Prophecy  of 
Cassandra  "  with  the  intent  that  it  should  be 
incomprehensible,  he  had  striven  to  perplex 
as  well  as  astonish  his  admirers.  It  was 
not  so.  His  pictures  could  not  fail  being 
eccentric  and  unintelligible,  mere  caricatures 
of  his  earlier  ones,  seeing  that  he  was  but 
the  wreck  of  his  former  self.  He  had  irre- 
parably impaired  his  splendid  faculties  by 
deplorable  excesses,  and  the  powerful  frame, 

*  Examiner  for  28th  December,  1861. 
t  Daily  News  for  18th  November,  1861. 
X  Spectator  for  23d  November,  1861. 
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which  at  one  time  nothing  could  harm  or 
affect,  had  been  sapped  by  disease,  and  was 
soon  to  be  stiffened  in  death.  Instead  of 
going  to  Nature  for  inspiration,  he  foolishly 
and  vainly  sought  for  it  in  the  gin-bottle. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  it  was  often  a  matter  of  doubt 
as  to  which  side  of  his  pictures  should  be 
suspended  uppermost.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  were  good  reasons  for  conjecturing 
that  he  had  forwarded  his  palette  set  with 
colors  by  mistake  for  a  picture.  To  such 
works  the  closest  parallels  we  have  ever  met 
with  are  the  two  volumes  containing  his  bi- 
ography. Open  them  where  we  may,  we 
shall  never  catch  their  author  indulging  for 
two  consecutive  pages  in  sensible  and  co- 
herent narrative.  Whether  they  are  read 
forwards  or  backwards,  we  get  only  ablurred, 
indistinct,  and  untrustworthy  impression  of 
him  whose  story  they  profess  to  narrate. 
We  close  them  with  a  feeling  of  relief  sim- 
ilar to  what  we  experience  on  awakening  out 
of  a  nightmare,  or  returning  to  consciousness 
after  a  fever.  Thus,  what  Turner  unwit- 
tingly did  in  his  dotage,  Mr.  Thornbury 
cannot  excel  in  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  his 
powers.  That  this  catchpenny-book  should 
have  taken  him  four  years  to  compile,  is  only 
less  puzzling  than  that  he  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  publishers  of 
respectability  to  give  it  to  the  world.  Our 
readers  may  marvel  still  more  at  our  having 
given  it  so  much  attention.  We  shall  be 
sorry  to  incur  their  displeasure,  and  are  very 
loth  to  merit  their  censure.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  exculpating  ourselves  satisfac- 
torily, should  they  borrow  the  words  of 
Robert  Hall,  and  ask,  with  pardonable  in- 
dignation, why  conduct  so  trumpery  a  per- 
formance "  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness  with 
the  pomp  of  criticism  "  ? 


A  Chinese  dictionary  in  ninety-five  volumes 
has  just  been  purchased  for  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, Paris,  from  Dr.  Bassilliewski,  formerly 
attached  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Pekin.  It 
is  said  to  comprise  all  the  compound  expressions 
in  the  Chinese  language,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  number  of  illustrations,  drawn  from 
works  historic,  philosophic,  and  poetic. 


The  greatest  triumph  of  English  alliteration, 
according  to  the  London  Quarterly,  is  the  fol- 
lowing line,  composed  by  a  young  lady  in  the 
year  1860,  on  the  occasion  of  a  gentleman 
planting  a  lane  with  lilacs  : 

"  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane.** 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Weddings  were  as  gay  affairs  among  the 
gentry  three  centuries  ago,  as  they  ever  are 
now  among  the  aristocracy.  The  marriage 
of  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Squire  Ather- 
stone,  in  a  neighborhood  well-known  to  the 
new  Queen,  Anne,  and  to  all  the  Boleyn 
family,  was  like  the  weddings  in  country 
houses  of  that  day.  It  was  grander  than 
the  royal  marriage  which  had  recently  be- 
come known,  for  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn 
had  been  united  in  the  most  secret  way  ;  but 
the  celebration  lasted  only  one  day,  and  did 
not  fill  the  heads  of  a  whole  country,  as  it 
would  have  done  if  noble  families  had  been 
concerned  in  it.  The  bishop  who  performed 
the  ceremony  was  the  bride's  uncle ;  and  her 
husband  was  a  gentleman  of  good  landed 
property — much  richer  than  her  father  ;  and 
these  were  the  nearest  approaches  to  gran- 
deur in  the  case. 

The  wedding-day  was  far  on  in  October ; 
but  the  season  was  so  fine,  that  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  then  modern  custom  of 
having  the  banquet  in  a  garden  banquet-hall 
— a  long  strip  of  dry  lawn,  enclosed  with 
posts  and  rails,  and  covered  in  with  green 
branches  from  the  woods.  The  evergreens 
had  been  fastened  the  evening  before,  and 
by  daybreak  the  brighter  tints  were  inserted, 
in  the  form  of  red  boughs  of  oak,  yellow 
ash-sprays,  and  the  light  greens  and  crim- 
sons of  the  broad  vine  leaves.  Tressles  and 
boards  were  laid  throughout  the  whole  length, 
and  the  family  table-cloth  was  brought  out. 
The  device  wrought  upon  it  was  not  the 
most  suitable,  as  it  had  been  manufactured 
for  occasions  of  baptism,  and  the  Salutation 
was  the  event  figured  in  it ;  but  it  must 
serve  for  this,  the  first  wedding  in  the  family, 
as  it  would  have  required  too  much  both  of 
time  and  money  to  have  a  new  one  wrought 
with  the  Cana  Marriage  upon  it.  As  it  was 
not  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  board, 
a  second  was  lent  by  the  bishop,  who  had 
everything  in  good  style ;  and  the  benches 
were  placed,  and  the  great  almsdish,  and 
most  of  the  weightier  articles  of  the  banquet, 
before  the  guests  began  to  arrive  for  the 
procession  to  church.    The  best  knives  with 


their  glass  handles,  and  the  silver  spoons, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  plate,  were  kept  back  till 
dinner  time,  as  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
abroad,  and  would  be  in  and  out  of  the  ban- 
quet-hall during  the  morning. 

While  the  serving-men  were  busy  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  grooms  in  getting  the  horses 
ready  for  the  passage  to  the  church,  and  the 
cooks  in  the  kitchen,  constructing  wonderful 
specimens  of  their  art,  the  bride  was  in  her 
bower,  attended  by  her  sisters — Anna,  four 
years  younger  than  herself,  and  now  seven- 
teen, and  Little  Bet,  the  youngest,  and  par- 
ents^ darling.  The  other  bridesmaids  were 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  apartment.  This 
was  to  be  the  last,  the  very  last,  morning  the 
sisters  were  ever  to  be  alone  together ;  for 
if  it  was  Eleanor's  marriage-day,  it  was  the 
eve  of  Anna's  virtual  betrothal.  She  was 
the  destined  spouse  of  Christ ;  and  she  was 
the  next  morning  to  enter  upon  her  noviciate 
in  the  convent  in  which  she  and  Eleanor  had 
been  partly  educated.  Little  Bet  looked 
with  so  much  awe  upon  both  sisters  and 
their  respective  engagements,  that  she  had 
turned  shy,  and  was  glad  to  be  told  that  she 
might  go  and  play  among  the  bridesmaids. 

Eleanor's  heart  was  very  soft  this  morn- 
ing. She  said,  in  answer  to  Anna's  bright 
sympathy, 

"It  is  not  all  joy,  Anna.  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  you.  I  am  not  so  good ;  and  how 
should  I  be  so  happy  ?  " 

"  Do  not  call  me  good,"  replied  Anna. 
"  You  cannot  know  whether  I  am  good  or 
not,  in  regard  to  my  vocation ;  and  it  is  a 
much  more  certain  thing  that  you  love 
Stephen  Bridgman,  and  that  Stephen  loves 
you  ;  and  that  when  such  lovers  marry,  with 
the  good-will  of  all  the  world,  they  must  be 
happy,  if  there  be  happiness  in  the  world. 
Now,  sit  down  before  the  mirror,  and  let  me 
dress  your  head." 

"Time  enough  for  that  when  the  other 
maidens  come  in.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I 
am  so  blessed  in  my  marriage  that  I  feel 
how  unworthy  I  have  always  been  of  a  higher 
lot.  I  could  not  devote  myself  to  religion. 
You  can  j  and  you  desire  nothing  else.  You 
are  secure  of  salvation ;  happy  girl !  and  the 
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sacrifices  you  make  for  it  cost  you  no 
pain." 

"  Some  are  made  to  be  wives,  and  some 
to  be  nuns,"  replied  Anna  ;  "  and  one  may 
not  be  more  wise  or  good  than  the  other  in 
being  what  she  ought." 

"  True ;  but  it  is  exactly  there  that  I  feel 
how  low  my  mind  is,  compared  with  yours. 
Our  Cousin  Joan  became  a  nun  because  from 
her  childhood  she  wished  it.  We  remember 
how  she  never  would  play  at  anything  but 
being  in  the  convent ;  and  how  all  her  ro- 
mance was  about  being  an  abbess,  or  a  saint, 
or  something  great  in  that  way.  It  never 
was  so  with  you.  You  never  set  your  will 
on  being  a  saint — " 

"  Nor  an  abbess,"  said  Anna.  "  I  would 
not  be  called  Reverend  Mother,  and  have 
her  cares,  for  the  world." 

"  Just  so :  you  have  no  passionate  wishes, 
such  as  are  to  the  nun  what  love  is  to  the 
bride :  and  this  is  why  I  reverence  your 
cheerfulness  even  more  than  your  obedience. 
Our  parents  and  my  uncle  have  brought  you 
up  to  that  vocation  ;  and  you  have  accepted 
it,  without  any  passion,  and  without  any  re- 
gret.    I  honor  you  more  than  Joan." 

"  My  divine  afiections  are  cold,  Eleanor. 
I  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  hope  to  be- 
come more  worthy  when  the  world  is  shut 
out.  I  have  no  fears,  because  our  uncle 
bids  me  have  none ;  and  he  knows  best : 
but  there  is  nothing  ki  me  so  worthy  of 
praise  as  you  think.  I  am  clear  in  my 
mind,  and  satisfied  in  my  heart ;  and  the 
higher  feelings  will  come,  I  doubt  not.  And 
now  we  must  think  only  of  you  :  "  and  she 
pointed  to  the  hour-glass  in  which  the  sand 
had  nearly  run  out. 

Before  they  opened  the  door  to  some  who 
were  growing  impatient,  the  sisters  made 
peace  with  each  other  for  any  act  or  word 
which  had  in  all  their  lives  given  pain.  As 
to  the  future,  each  would  fain  have  offered 
comfort  and  refuge  to  the  other  in  any  of  the 
turns  of  human  life :  but,  as  Eleanor  ob- 
served, there  would  be  no  turns  of  fate  for 
Anna  :  no  adversity  could  overtake  her :  her 
divine  espousals  once  completed,  her  earthly 
lot  was  simply  the  beginning  of  the  heavenly 
hereafter.  She  herself  might  be  driven  by 
storms,  or  spoiled  by  too  bright  a  sunshine  : 
but  Anna  was  secure  in  the  calm  peace  of  a 
devoted  life,  sheltered  in  the  inviolate  clois- 
ter.    Still  they  promised  that  if  occasion 


should  ever  arise  for  aiding  each  other,  they 
would  come  together  again  as  if  this  parting 
had  been  but  for  a  day. 

Then  the  gay  damsels  outside  the  door 
were  admitted,  and  the  business  of  the  toilet 
went  on.  Anna's  elegant  dress  was  for  this 
day  and  one  other  only,  as  she  would  never 
again  wear  any  but  the  religious  livery,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  of  assuming  it.  Her 
face  was  handsomer,  some  thought,  than  her 
sister's ;  yet  she  spent  few  minutes  and  fewer 
thoughts  on  herself;  and  it  was  merely  for 
form's  sake  that  she  was  sprinkled  from  the 
holy  water  cup  attached  to  the  mirror,  to 
secure  her  from  the  perils  of  vanity.  If  the 
sprinkling  had  been  omitted,  there  was  no 
fear  of  her  remaining  long  enough  before  the 
mirror  to  be  in  any  danger  of  seeing  the  face 
of  the  Evil  One  where  her  own  should  be. 

Both  daughters  appeared  before  the  dame, 
their  mother,  on  their  way  to  the  great  hall ; 
and  there  she  accompanied  them,  to  greet 
the  guests,  while  the  horses  were  brought 
up  to  the  porch. 

It  was  a  gay  procession ;  and  the  road 
was  lined  with  the  country  people  from  far 
and  near.  Some  took  the  opportunity  of 
hawking  their  wares,  before,  and  after  the 
procession  went  by ;  and  the  squire  was  not 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  care  of  his 
bride  daughter,  who  rode  beside  him,  to  cast 
a  keen  glance  into  every  group  of  strangers 
that  he  passed.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and 
it  concerned  him  to  cause  every  ballad  singer 
and  every  sturdy  beggar  to  be  looked  after, 
that  the  neighborhood  might  not  be  either 
corrupted  or  pillaged.  He  remarked  to  his 
daughter,  as  other  squires  have  since  done, 
that  common  knaves  were  becoming  more 
audacious  than  they  had  ever  been  before ; 
and  he  fancied  he  saw,  in  the  rear  of  the 
crowd,  a  seller  of  broadsheets  who  had  of- 
fered, in  the  next  parish,  a  song  about  con- 
juring bread  and  water  at  the  mass  and  the 
font,  and  about  the  pope's  butter  and  grease , 
meaning  the  holy  unction.  He  would  have 
a  watch  kept  in  this  parish  against  such 
vendors  of  songs  ;  and,  indeed,  against  the 
women  and  youngsters  who  were  wont  to 
amuse  themselves  and  their  neighbors  with 
reading ;  for,  as  he  remarked,  if  there  was 
nobody  to  read  the  songs,  there  would  be 
none  written,  or  at  least,  hawked  about. 
In  the  churchyard,  he  therefore  beckoned 
Jock,  the  constable,  and  desired  him  to  have 
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his  eye  on  a  certain  pedlar  or  ballad-man 
whom  he  described,  and  to  show  him  the 
way  out  of  the  parish  before  the  revels 
should  begin.  The  people  might  play  what 
games  they  liked  on  the  green:  but  there 
must  be  no  reading,  under  any  pretences  : 
nor  any  acting  but  approved  old  scenes ; 
nor  singing  but  of  songs  which  everybody 
knew  by  heart.  The  bishop  was  to  be  pres- 
ent that  day,  and  all  must  be  done  to  his 
full  satisfaction. 

In  church,  the  bishop  looked  altogether 
disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  everybody. 
Eleanor  was  making  a  great  match,  in  re- 
gard to  fortune ;  and  her  father  had  been 
enabled  to  do  his  part  towards  it  by  the  wil- 
lingness of  his  second  daughter  to  enter  the 
cloister.  The  appropriation  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  convent  secured  Anna  a 
good  position  there,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
small  fortune  which  would  have  been  hers  to 
be  added  to  Eleanor's,  The  bishop  looked 
with  great  benignity  on  both  nieces,  as  they 
stood  before  the  altar,  —  the  one  full  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  the  other,  as  he  ob- 
served to  his  holiest  chaplain,  of  heavenly 
serenity. 

The  bridegroom  was  immensely  admired 
as  he  claimed,  after  the  service,  to  carry  his 
wife  home  on  his  own  horse.  A  handsome 
and  easy  pillion  had  been  brought  and  fixed 
on ;  and  as  he  mounted,  and  whispered  to 
her  over  his  shoulder,  acclamations  burst 
from  the  crowd,  as  at  something  quite  new 
and  very  charming. 

"  The  sister  is  the  prettier,"  observed  the 
tradesman  of  the  village,  who  had  opened  a 
shop,  above  a  year  since,  for  the  sale  of 
most  of  the  articles  required  in  village  life. 
"  The  younger  is  the  prettier  to  my  eye." 

"  You  will  never  see  her  so  fine  again," 
said  the  publican,  who  had  married  the 
young  ladies'  maid.  "  This  is  the  last  day 
of  her  wearing  a  worldly  dress.  This  time 
to-morrow,  she  will  have  put  on  the  black 
and  white :  and  in  a  year  more,  she  will  be 
the  nun  complete." 

"The  more's  the  pity,  some  of  these 
gay  gentlemen  are  thinking,"  observed  the 
tradesman  :  "  but  to  the  poor  it  is  much  the 
same  whether  she  be  in  a  sacred  house  or  a 
worldly  one.  I  know,  by  their  orders  upon 
me,  that  she  would  give  away  all  she  had, 
without  putting  the  veil  over  her  head." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  captain  thinks  of  that 
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veil,"  observed  the  carpenter's  wife,  who  had 
dropped  a  low  curtsey  to  Anna  and  her  cav- 
alier as  they  passed.  "  He  seems  to  look 
grave  among  the  other  gallants.  They  are 
all  full  of  jests  with  their  ladies,  the  brides- 
maids :  but  I  watched  him, — well  as  I  know 
him  from  a  baby  upwards:  and  not  one 
word  has  he  said  from  turning  yon  corner 
to  this  moment.  He  is  thinking  how  the 
rest  may  make  love,  each  to  his  lady  on  the 
pillion  behind  him ;  and  how  he  must  look 
upon  Mistress  Anna  as  given  away  to  the 
Church." 

"It  is  a  great  distinction,  though,"  said 
the  curate  as  he  went  by,  making  his  way 
through  the  people  to  the  gate  of  the  manor- 
house.  "  It  will  be  told  of  him  in  his  old  age, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  be  the  maiden's 
squire  on  the  last  day  of  her  worldly  life." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  pub- 
lican. "  By  the  time  the  captain  is  as  old  as 
I  am,  there  may  be  less  notion  of  the  honor 
of  that  sort  of  life." 

"  What  sort  of  life  ?  "  asked  the  curate, 
sternly. 

"  Why,  the  life  in  a  convent,"  replied  the 
publican.  "  We  don't  all  think  of  monks 
and  nuns  as  they  were  once  thought  of.  'Tis 
said  that  some  of  them — and  not  far  ofl"  where 
I  am  standing — are  not  so  holy  as  they  look." 

"  You  have  been  listening  to  some  of  the 
vile  talk  that  is  going  about,"  said  the  curate. 
"  The  devil  is  abroad,  we  all  know  ;  and  it 
is  his  envy  of  holiness  that  makes  him  lay 
traps  of  lies  for  dunces  like  you  to  fall  into. 
But  you  had  better  have  a  care  how  you 
speak  evil  of  Christ's  serving  men  and  holy 
maidens.  The  bishop  hears  of  all  such  say- 
ings ;  and  he  and  the  squire  keep  account 
of  them." 

The  innkeeper's  wife  put  in  a  word  for  her 
husband,  who  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  the 
countenance  of  the  great  men  of  the  parish 
and  the  Church.  Her  husband  thought  noth- 
ing but  good,  she  was  sure,  of  the  young  la- 
dies she  had  waited  upon  from  childhood  up : 
and  Anna  especially  had  every  one's  good 
word.  It  was  because  he  thought  so  much 
of  her  that  he  hoped  the  nuns  were  worthy 
of  having  such  an  one  admitted  among  them. 
Some  there  were,  no  doubt,  who  were  holy 
damsels  indeed;  but  all  the  world  knew 
what  was  said  in  these  days  of  mischief  made 
by  letting  others  in  among  them  who  would 
not  find  themselves  there  for  religious  rea- 
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sons  only.  It  was  a  safe  place  to  put  one  or 
another  into  who  would  not  be  in  such  good 
company  outside  the  convent.  There  was 
she  who  had  been  talked  of  with  the  young 
lord  who  had  gone  to  the  wars  ;   and  the 

other Well,  she  was  not  one  who  talked 

scandal ;  and  she  hoped  that  things  that  had 
been  said  were  not  true ;  but  all  her  hus- 
band meant  was  that  he  was  jealous  for  such 
a  young  lady  as  Mistress  Anna  j  and  he 
hoped  she  would  spend  her  days  in  good 
company  in  this  world,  as  it  was  certain  she 
would  in  the  other. 

The  curate  declared  that  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  was  enough  to  bring  fire  and 
brimstone  upon  it.  There  was  not  a  place 
in  England  now  where  such  sacrilege  as 
speaking  ill  of  the  Church  was  not  common  : 
and  the  old  faith  and  reverence  were  passing 
away,  so  that  the  dead  might  be  glad  that 
they  were  in  their  graves.  It  was  sacrilege ; 
and  the  bishop  must  know  it  j  and  he  walked 
away  in  wrath. 

The  word  "  sacrilege  "  spread  a  great  si- 
lence among  the  gossips :  but  in  a  little  while 
they  were  whispering  in  pairs,  telling  what 
each  had  heard  of  the  result  of  certain  inqui- 
ries into  the  state  of  one  or  another  religibus 
establishment.  The  publican's  wife  got  him 
home  to  the  business  of  this  busy  day,  re- 
proving him  on  the  way  for  his  rashness  in 
talking  of  matters  which  were  no  concern  of 
his.  He  stopped  her  with  a  mysterious  air, 
saying  that  if  she  knew  what  he  did  of  what 
was  in  the  wind,  she  would  see  that  he  had 
his  reasons  for  learning  what  could  be  said 
on  two  sides  of  a  thing. 

"  Learning !  "  said  she.  "  Learn  what  you 
like.  But  it  was  telling,  not  learning,  that 
you  was  venturing  upon.  If  there  are  two 
sides  about  the  Church,  the  more  folly  there 
is  in  idle  gossip  about  either." 

And  so  they  turned  in  at  their  own  door, 
and  threw  open  their  house  to  the  custom  of 
the  day. 

The  banquet  was  the  next  ceremony  at  the 
manor-house.  It  was  a  fine  sight  when  the 
company  repaired  to  the  booth,  where  the 
October  sun,  at  this  hour, — an  hour  before 
noon, — shone  in  among  the  green  branches 
which  covered  in  the  long  tables,  glancing  over 
the  great  silver  salt-cellar,  and  the  cups  and 
spoons,  and  the  bright  pewter  platters,  and 
bringing  out  the  tints  of  the  flowers  in  the 
beaupots,  all  down  the  board.    The  confec- 
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tionary  was  as  gay  as  the  flowers.  There 
were  not  only  gaudy  fruits  in  sugar,  but  tow- 
ers of  Babel,  with  figures  on  all  the  stages  j 
and  castles  with  knights  on  the  battlements, 
and  fair  ladies  looking  out  of  the  windows  j 
and  in  the  centra  a  marvellous  representa- 
tion of  a  tournament,  with  a  sward  of  fra- 
grant herbs,  and  an  amphitheatre,  with  walls 
of  pastry,  and  rows  of  sugarcake  seats  ;  and 
brown  and  grey  horses,  with  red  and  blue 
standards,  and  knights  in  black  armor  ;  and 
the  king  and  queen  in  their  crowns  under  a 
scarlet  canopy.  There  must  have  been  a 
confectioner  from  London  to  make  such  a 
dish  as  this  :  and  the  inventor  himself  found 
a  moment  to  look  in  from  behind  the  hang- 
ings at  the  upper  end  to  enjoy  the  admira- 
tion of  the  company.  Meantime,  the  savory 
dishes  were  served, — the  lamprey  pies,  the 
rich  stewed  fish  of  many  kinds,  the  sirloin, 
— one  to  every  dozen  guests, — the  hauuch  of 
venison  here  and  there, — the  vegetables  im- 
ported from  Holland,  soused  in  spicy  sauces, 
— and  the  endless  varieties  of  bread,  from 
the  delicate  manchet  to  the  brown  loaf.  The 
fruits  and  preserves  were  within  view,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  towers  and  castles  of  su- 
gar. There  were  pears  from  France,  as  well 
as  many  kinds  of  apples  from  native  orchards. 
There  were  late  peaches  ;  and  dishes  of  med- 
lars ;  and  nuts  from  the  Levant ;  and  gin- 
ger from  the  Indies ;  and  plums  from  France 
and  Portugal ;  and  preserved  cherries  from 
Germany,  besides  all  the  many-colored  con- 
serves which  came  from  the  still-room  of  the 
manor-house.  Before  these  were  touched, 
however,  the  pasties  were  brought  in,  and 
the  brawn  and  boars*  heads  and  game.  The 
finest  pasty  was  set  before  the  bishop,  to  be 
by  him  consigned  to  the  bridegroom  to  be 
carved.  From  a  coffin  of  rich  and  substan- 
tial piecrust  rose  the  brilliant  head  of  a  pea- 
cock, with  its  crest  fully  set ;  and  at  the 
other  end,  the  coffin-lid  was  so  slit  as  to  al- 
low the  tail  to  spread  as  in  life.  Before 
some  of  the  groomsmen  other  pasties  were 
placed,  some  as  large,  but  none  so  brilliant. 
The  pheasants  came  next  to  the  peacock  in 
splendor  j  and  the  order  degenerated  down 
to  the  commonplace  goose  pie  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  board.  Anna  was  of  opinion  that 
her  cavalier's  pasty  was  as  graceful  as  any. 
From  it  a  swan's  head  and  neck  issued  at 
one  end,  and  a  tail  of  waving  ostrich-featherg 
at  the  other.    All  conversation  was  sus- 
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pended,  the  music  stopped,  and  the  jesters 
held  their  tongues  when  these  phenomena 
assumed  their  place,  and  the  serving-men 
took  the  knives  from  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  to  give  them  a  fresh  whet  behind  the 
screen.  One  or  two  had  gold-tipped  whet- 
stones of  their  own,  which  they  used  at  ta- 
ble J  and  then  the  bridegroom  stood  up  be- 
hind the  screen  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

The  bishop  had  raised  his  courage  by  a 
joke ;  and  he  stood  up  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face  to  make  the  speech  of  the  day.  He 
offered  his  farewell  to  his  bachelor  friends, 
bequeathing  to  them  the  duties  of  the  disen- 
gaged knight,  on  behalf  of  all  persons  every- 
where who  needed  chivalrous  protection. 
He  would  henceforth  have  duties  at  home, 
and  nearer  interests  to  protect:  but  his 
sword,  and  his  will,  and  voice,  and  all  that 
he  had  would  still  be  at  the  service  of  his 
neighbors,  if  they  should  be  molested  by 
high  or  low  :  and  the  Church  had  no  griefs 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  avenge  :  and  the 
king  had  only  to  command  his  sword  and 
his  substance,  to  uphold  his  right  and  dignity 
against  any  interference  of  pope  or  emperor 
in  the  realm  of  England.  If  the  bachelor 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  held  themselves 
ready  to  start  at  any  moment  for  war  across 
the  sea,  the  married  men  were  bound  to  keep 
all  right  on  their  own  lands,  and  see  that  the 
Throne  and  the  Church  were  sustained  at 
home.  By  the  knife  he  held,  and  the  princely 
dish  he  was  about  to  distribute,  he  vowed 
that  he  and  his  household  would  discharge 
the  duties  of  loyal  subjects  and  good  citizens. 
When  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  present 
oflGice,  the  company  would  drink  the  health 
of  the  king  and  Church,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  realm.  Then,  after  brandishing  the 
knife  before  the  eyes  of  the  company,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  pasty,  and  carved  the 
dish  with  so  much  grace  that  Eleanor  was 
thoroughly  proud  of  her  husband's  fine  breed- 
ing. The  wine  went  round  as  the  platters 
were  filled,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  cheerily. 

Then  there  was  a  call  for  Captain  Fletcher, 
the  first  groomsman  after  the  bride's  brother 
Hubert,  who  was  too  young,  or  too  modest, 
to  make  a  speech  ;  and  Anna's  cavalier  went 
through  the  same  feat  with  the  coflined  swan 
before  him.  His  vow  was  different,  as  he 
was  a  bachelor ;  his  air  and  his  speech  were 
different ;  but,  as  some  there  thought,  equally 
good.    No  one  had  whispered  a  joke  in  his 
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ear  as  he  rose  ;  and  his  face  was  grave,  and 
showed  a  transient  blush  as  he  began  to 
speak.  He  said  little  ;  but  the  affectionate 
tone  of  his  congratulations  to  his  friend 
Stephen,  and  to  the  family  he  had  entered, 
won  the  regard  of  all  hearers.  Anna  looked 
up  at  him  with  pleasure  in  her  face ;  and  lit- 
tle Bet,  who  sat  beside  her  mother,  leaned 
over,  and  asked  Anna  to  tell  Captain 
Fletcher  that  she  hoped  he  would  come  to 
her  rescue,  whenever  any  wicked  '  people 
should  try  to  rob  and  murder  her ;  which 
message  Anna  delivered  as  soon  as  the 
health  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  had  been 
drunk,  and  the  swan  distributed  to  those 
who  liked. 

"  I  certainly  will,"  replied  the  captain  to 
the  child.  "And  you  will  claim  me,"  he 
added  to  Anna,  as  they  ate  off  the  same 
platter,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
He  had  throughout  given  her  the  delicate 
bits,  and  some  few  words  between :  but  they 
had  not  spoken  much,  and  were  decidedly 
the  quietest  couple  there.  "  You  have  not 
promised  me  that  you  will  do  as  your  little 
sister  says." 

"  I !  "  replied  Anna.  "  How  can  I  ever 
need  your  help  ?  Do  you  know — surely  you 
must  know  where  I  am  going  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"  Then  you  are  answered.  What  can  a 
champion  find  to  do  for  a  cloistered  friend  ? 
I  shall  have  no  dangers  that  you  can  deal 
with.  There  will  be  no  changes,  no  perils, 
no  needs,  but  spiritual  ones." 

"  You  do  not  know  that." 

"  You  mean  that  you  doubt  my  fulfilling 
my  probation.     We  shall  see." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  at  the  mo- 
ment :  though  I  might  trust  somewhat,  too, 
to  the  possibility  of  your  changing  your 
mind." 

"  I  shall  not  change  my  mind " 

"  You  cannot  know  that,  either." 

"  You  will  not  believe  that  I  know  my 
own  intentions  at  all,"  said  Anna,  smiling. 
"  But  I  have  been  brought  up  for  the  clois- 
ter. The  convent  is  a  second  home  to  me. 
The  life  there  is  familiar  to  me ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  life  for  me.  How  can  you 
doubt  its  being  the  calm  refuge  that  I  say  ? 
What  is  there  of  which  so  much  can  be  said  ? 
. — unless  of  the  grave  ?  " 

"  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,"  8ai4 
he,  in  a  low  voice. 
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Anna  looked  in  his  face.    "  Is  that  po- 
\      ctry  ?    It  is  not  your  own  saying." 
'         "  No :  it  is  out  of  a  book.    You  have  not 
that  book.     You  are  not  allowed  to  have 
it." 

"  You  mean  the  Bible.  No  ;  I  may  not 
look  at  the  Bible.  But  how  can  the  cloister 
be  anything  but  *  a  continuing  city,'  as  you 


say 


?» 


"  There  have  been  such  things  as  con- 
vents pillaged  and  burnt.  There  have  been 
stories  of  nuns  being  driven  from  their  shel- 
ter.   Did  you  never  hear  of  such  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  foreign  countries,  in  times  of 
invasion,  or  when  the  fierce  robbers  were 
abroad :  but  in  England  no  such  things  could 
happen,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  there  is  the  other 
"way.  You  do  not  know  the  world :  you  do 
not  know  how  you  might  like  it.  You  have 
thought  only  of  being  a  nun." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  or  hear  more  of  the 
■world,"  said  Anna,  in  a  tone  of  decision. 
"It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  early  saved 
from  it,  as  I  am.  Nothing  can  ever  change 
my  opinion  about  that." 

He  was  silent ;  and  there  was  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  during  which  another  toast 
went  round.  Then  Anna  resumed  with  the 
question, 

"  Have  you  seen  that  book  that  you  were 
quoting  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  it  in  the  chnrch  aisle  at  Al- 
dington. I  heard  parts  of  it  read  there.  O 
yes,  it  is  read  in  some  churches  ;  though  I 
dare  say  your  uncle  the  bishop  may  not 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  you.  It 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  easily  forgotten,  what 
I  heard  there." 

"  Who  read  the  book  ?  " 

"Elizabeth  Barton.  Yes,  I  see  you  know 
—the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent." 

"  Not  in  service  time  ?  " 

"  No :  but  she  had  almost  as  many  hear- 
ers as  the  priest.  There  were  several  friars 
crowding  about  her,  to  hear  and  make  out 
what  they  could :  and  a  good  many  of  the 
common  people." 

"You  will  not  read  that  book  rashly,  I 
hope,"  said  Anna,  sagely.  "  I  think  neither 
men  nor  women,  in  the  world  any  more  than 
in  the  cloister,  ought  to  read  religious  books 
without  advice.  Our  confessors,  however, 
will  see  to  that." 
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"  They  will,  no  doubt,"  her  companion  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  which  made  her  again  look 
up  in  his  face.  The  signal  for  rising  from 
table  was  by  this  time  given.  Captain 
Fletcher  claimed  her  hand  for  the  first  dance 
in  the  evening,  and  led  her  from  the  booth. 
The  country  people  had  to  take  the  places  of 
the  guests  ;  and  the  latter  applied  themselves 
to  the  sports  of  the  day.  From  noon  till  five 
o'clock  everybody  was  engaged  in  archery, 
bowls,  and  other  outdoor  amusements,  re- 
lieved by  quiet  walks  in  twos  or  threes,  in 
the  shrubberies,  on  the  lawn,  and,  by  favor, 
in  the  dame's  "  playing-place,"  or  pleasure- 
garden,  where  there  was  an  arbor,  a  pond,  a 
stone  bench  beside  the  sun-dial,  and  many  a 
late  hollyhock  or  aster  in  bloom,  among  rose- 
trees  studded  with  scarlet  hips,  shining  bright 
against  the  ivy  of  the  wall. 

At  five  was  the  supper, — a  mild  repetition 
of  the  dinner ;  and  after  that  was  the  dance. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  music  had 
finally  stopped,  and  the  bishop  and  his  at- 
tendants had  been  driven  away  in  his  coach, 
and  the  country  guests  from  the  neighbor- 
hood had  departed.  In  another  hour  the 
house  visitors  were  in  their  chambers,  and 
the  mansion  was  quiet, 

Anna  had  left  Eleanor  half  an  hour  before, 
^-had  bade  her  the  last  good-night  they 
should  ever  exchange ;  and  she  was  not  sorry 
when  she  entered  the  chamber  which  she  and 
little  Bet  were  to  share  this  night,  to  find  a 
bright  wood  fire  in  the  chimney.  The  Oc- 
tober nights  were  sharp  ;  and  she  was  in  no 
haste  to  bed.  She  was  sitting  undressed, 
and  gazing  at  the  blazing  logs,  when  her 
mother  softly  entered,  set  down  her  lamp, 
glanced  at  the  bed  to  see  that  Bet  was  asleep, 
and  put  her  arms  round  Anna,  tenderly  kiss- 
ing her  forehead. 

"  A  year  from  to-morrow,"  said  she,  "  will 
be  your  more  sacred  espousal.  I  am  blest 
in  my  daughters." 

Anna  had  risen,  and  now  placed  her 
mother  in  her  own  seat,  standing  before 
her,  gazing  gratefully  in  her  face. 

"  Bring  your  stool,"  said  the  dame  ;  "  and 
let  us  speak  together  before  we  sleep.  Your 
spirits  have  been  tranquil  throughout  this 
trying  day,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Anna,  smiling.  "  I 
have  seen  Eleanor's  hand  in  her  husband's 
before  we  part.    Everbody  has  been  happy 
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to-day ;  everybody  has  been  kind, — O  !  so 
kind  to  me  !  It  would  be  ungrateful  to  be 
sorrowful." 

*'  True,  my  child  ;  but  you  have  been  se- 
rene, too :— or  you  have  seemed  so." 

"  I  have  been  warned  of  the  sinfulness  of 
any  agitation  at  this  time, — and  conflict  of 
feelings  which  might  give  occasion  to  idle 
observers  to  speak  ill  of  the  vocation ;  and 
I  remembered  this." 

"  Then  you  could  have  given  w*ay  at  times 
but  for  an  effort  ?  " 

"  I  could  have  cried  once  or  twice, — ^when 
my  uncle  blessed  me  so  solemnly  ;  and  when 
I  saw  Eleanor  a  guest  in  our  own  home. 
But  it  was  nothing,  my  dear  mother ;  "  and 
here  Anna  looked  again  into  her  mother's 
face,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  and  happy.  I 
trust  you  do  not  doubt  my  entire  obedi- 
ence." 

"  Doubt  your  obedience,  my  child !  Not 
for  one  instant !     But  there  may  be  feelings 

You  will  find  it  less  easy  to-morrow, 

perhaps,  when  you  enter  the  gate "  She 

stopped. 

"  The  gate  which  I  shall  never  pass  again 
but  once.  No  :  I  shall  not  weep  for  walks 
on  the  seashore,  nor  for  birdnesting  in  the 
wood,  nor  for  the  garden  here,  nor  even 
this  dear  room  where  Eleanor  and  I  have 
been  such  friends.  But,  mother,  we  are  talk- 
ing presumptuously.  Perhaps  I  may  not  be 
judged  worthy  a  year  hence." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  dame,  with  a  smile 
and  caress  which  showed  that  she  had  no 
fear.  "  But  you  must  tell  me  what  you  wish 
to  have  done  with  all  that  you  leave  behind, 
—  your  dresses  and  ornaments,  and  your 
books  and  treasures."  And  here  ensued  a 
consultation  of  some  minutes  on  these  de- 
tails ;  and  the  dame  charged  herself  with  a 
series  of  bequests  of  small  treasures  to  com- 
panions and  servants.  She  was  of  opinion 
that  Anna  was  stripping  herself  too  closely, 
that  more  pleasures  would  be  allowed  to  the 
novice  than  she  supposed.  The  Reverend 
Mother  was  so  kind  that  she  feared  she 
should  be  jealous  of  her. 

It  was  wonderful  that  any  mother  could 
say  this  so  lightly  as  Dame  Atherstone  said 
it  now. 

Then  they  discussed  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  and  speculated  on  the  chances  of  a 
match  or  two  among  the  bridesmaids  and 
grooms.  It  happened  naturally  that  the  dame 


should  tell  the  remark  that  she  overheard, 
on  the  return  from  church,  that  Captain 
Fletcher  was  the  most  honored  of  the  com- 
pany, as  he  would  have  it  to  say,  to  his  dying 
day,  that  he  was  the  cavalier  who  consorted 
with  the  bride  elect  of  Christ,  on  the  last  day 
of  her  life  in  the  world.  Anna  blushed 
deeply  when  she  heard  this.  Any  young 
person  might  be  so  moved  at  such  honor,  so 
early  won. 

"  He  was  a  pleasant  companion  to  you  ?  " 
asked  the  mother. 

"  Yes,  at  times.  He  told  me  feome  won- 
derful things  at  dinner  time."  And  she  re- 
lated what  he  had  said  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  reading  it.  By  de- 
grees, she  repeated  all  that  she  could  recol- 
lect of  what  he  had  said  at  dinner  ;  and  she 
admired  the  grace  with  which  he  had  spoken 
and  carved  his  dish,  and  made  his  vow  over 
it. 

"  A  safe  vow,**  observed  the  dame,  "  or  I 
might  have  expected  to  quote  *  promises  and 
piecrust '  against  him  some  day.  Nay,  my 
dear ;  I  mean  no  accusation  against  Henry, 
whom  we  know  so  well^  but,  when  our  old 
friends  begin  reading  doubtful  books,  and 
following  new  fashions  in  religious  matters, 
we  cannot  rely  upon  them  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  steady.  I  have  been  sorry  to  see 
his  levity." 

Anna  looked  up  surprised.  She  said  she 
had  thought  him  very  grave  to-day. 

"  Probably  he  was  feeling  for  us, — ^for 
me,"  said  the  dame,  "  in  parting  with  my 
two  companions  at  once.  He  could  have 
had  no  concern  on  his  own  part,  because  he 
has  always  been  aware — .  Yet  at  one  time 
I  half  suspected  he  was  devoted  to  Eleanor. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Anna  ?  " 

"  No  further  than  as  the  thought  occurred 
when  any  gentleman  seemed  to  admire  her, 
before  Stephen  addressed  her.  Captain 
Fletcher  was  never  attached  to  Eleanor,  I 
am  sure ;  and  he  was  as  sincere  as  ourselves 
in  his  rejoicing  about  her  to-day." 

"  I  was  not  so  certain,"  the  dame  replied. 
"  There  were  signs  about  him  .  .  .  He  can- 
not have  a  thought  of  you,  Anna,  of  course." 

"  No  intention,  mother ;  no  expectation, 
—no — ^what  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  say,  my  dear  ?  It  is  im- 
possible, you  know,  that  he  can  be  attached 
to  you  ;•— quite  impossible." 

Anna  was  silent,  and  looked  at  the  crum- 
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bling  logs.  Her  mother  caressed  her  again, 
saying, 

"  You  must  learn  to  know  your  own  dig- 
nity, my  child,  and  feel  how  high  you  are 
raised  above  all  such  concerns^  as  these. 
Our  friend  Henry  understands  this  too  well 
to — ^to  feel  towards  you  as  he  might  have 
done  towards  Eleanor." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
But,  mother,  I  do  think  that  he  cares  for 
me."  She  looked  up  frankly  at  her  mother, 
and  saw  a  frown  on  her  brow.  Anna  ex- 
plained with  the  utmost  openness  that  it  was 
a  thing  to  be  dismissed  from  their  minds  as 
soon  as  said;  a  thing  so  chimerical  as  to 
deserve  only  to  be  forgotten  j  but,  if  she  was 
to  speak  the  truth,  she  must  say  that  she 
was  sure  he  cared  for  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  been  questioned 
as  to  all  he  had  said  in  the  evening — ^in  the 
dance,  and  in  all  intervals.  She  had  so  lit- 
tle to  tell,  that  her  mother  half-playfully 
accused  her  of  concealing  what  was  most  in- 
teresting. But  it  was  not  so.  Anna  re- 
peated all  that  she  could  recall  j  but  she  be- 
came sensible  that  it  was  his  manner  and 
his  voice  that  had  so  impressed  her,  and  not 
anything  that  he  had  said.  The  dame  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  satisfied  that  there  were 
other  causes  than  a  sacrilegious  one  for  his 
depression.  Anna  hastened  to  declare  that 
she  had  no  thought  of  censure  in  her  mind 
about  him.  He  would,  after  to-morrow, 
think  of  her  no  more :  but  still,  looking  no 
further  than  to-day,  her  conviction  remained. 

"  Probably  he  was  in  apprehension  of  mis- 
chief about  public  affairs,"  the  dame  ob- 
served.' She  impressively  declared  that  this 
must  be  it. 

"  Nothing  amiss  with  the  queen  ?  "  Anna 
anxiously  hoped.  Queen  Anne  had  been  in 
that  house  many  a  time  before  she  dreamed 
of  her  present  dignity ;  and  her  gay  and 
amiable  manners  had  so  endeared  her  to  her 
own  neighborhood,  that  every  movement  at 
court  was  watched  with  strong  sympathy. 

"  The  Lady  Dowager  is  failing  in  health, 
very  grievously." 

"  Our  Lady  console  her ! "  exclaimed 
Anna :  "  but  I  feared  some  evil  news  of  the 
present  queen ! " 
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"  Perhaps  there  is  some  in  that  quarter 
too,"  the  dame  observed.  But  she  did  not 
explain,  further  than  by  saying  that  there 
were  troubles  which  devout  maidens  need 
not  know  of; — private  griefs  which  yet 
might  induce  public  dangers,  and  make  the 
best  men  grave.  Anna  must  pray  for  the 
queen, — for  both  queens,  indeed,  and  be 
assured  that  this  was  what  made  her  cava- 
lier so  grave  that  day. 

The  conversation  was  not  what  it  had 
been.  The  dame  was  striving  to  conceal 
some  discomposure;  and  Anna  was  eager 
to  make  an  explanation,  if  she  could  find  an 
opportunity.  But  no  return  to  the  subject 
of  any  cavalier  was  practicable,  and  her 
mother  soon  rose.  With  strong  expressions 
of  tenderness,  she  enjoined  her  dear  child 
to  go  to  rest  immediately, — as  soon  as  her 
devotions  were  ended ;  and  to  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  devout,  on  this  last  night  of  rest  un- 
broken by  convent  rules. 

Anna  lighted  her  to  the  threshold,  and, 
having  made  her  last  reverences,  closed  her 
own  door.  Not  a  moment  did  she  linger, 
because  her  habit  of  obedience  was  strong : 
but  she  found  time  for  some  rapid  thoughts 
before  she  slept.  She  wished  she  could 
have  said  to  her  mother  that  it  was  of  no 
importance,  except  to  himself,  what  the 
strength  of  Henry  Fletcher's  feelings  might 
be.  She  herself  was  serene  and  satisfied, 
and  would  forever  love  all  human  beings 
with  a  calm  and  equal  love.  Something  like 
an  exception  she  made  perhaps  at  the  mo- 
ment her  head  touched  the  pillow  ;  for  a 
gleam,  shooting  up  from  the  fireplace, 
showed  her  young  sister's  round  cheek,  with 
the  long  eyelashes  upon  it,  and  the  innocent 
beauty  of  the  childish  mouth.  Eleanor  and 
Bet  must  always  be  somewhat  nearer  to  her 
than  others  ;  and  so  must  Herbert,  though 
he  was  shy  of  her  as  a  nun  elect.  With 
these  exceptions,  and  a  reserve  of  singular 
honor  for  her  parents,  human-kind  should 
share  equally  in  her  calm  and  pious  affec- 
tion. In  this  conclusion  she  fell  asleep  ;  and 
if  she  once  started  because  a  thrilling  voice 
seemed  to  be  in  her  ear,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten it  by  the  morning. 
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TO  MY  CHILDREN. 

Darlings,  I  am  weary,  pining; 

Shadows  fall  across  my  way ; 
I  can  scarcely  see  the  lining 
Of  the  cloud — the  silver  lining, 

Turning  darkness  into  day. 

I  am  weary  of  the  sighing ; 

Moaning,  wailing  through  the  air ; 
Breaking  hearts,  in  anguish  crying 
For  the  lost  ones — for  the  dying; 

Sobbing  anguish  of  despair. 

I  am  weary  of  the  fighting ; 

Brothers,  red  with  brothers'  gore, 
Only,  that  the  wrong  we're  righting — 
Truth  and  Honor's  battle  fighting — 

I  would  draw  my  sword  no  more. 

I  am  pining,  dearest,  pining, 

For  your  kisses  on  my  cheek ; 
For  your  dear  arms  round  me  twining; 
For  your  soft  eyes  on  me  shining ; 

For  your  loved  words,  darlings — speak  1 

Tell  me,  in  your  earnest  prattle, 
Of  the  olive  branch  and  dove; 

Call  me  from  the  cannon's  rattle ; 

Take  my  thoughts  away  from  battle ; 
Fold  me  in  your  dearest  love. 

Darlings,  I  am  weary,  pining ; 

Shadows  fall  across  my  way ; 
I  can  hardly  see  the  lining 
Of  the  cloud — the  silver  lining. 

Turning  darkness  into  day. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


TO  McCLELLAN. 

BY  M.  E.  W.  S. 

MoClellan,  to  the  height  of  perilous  fame 
Raised  by  thy  country  in  her  direst  hour. 
In  faith  prophetic  that  thy  soul's  high  aim 
Towards  our    great  Chief's  would    rise  in 
worth  and  power ! 
Doomed  thou,  like  him,  the  fierce  assaults  to 
bear 
Of  envious  hate  and  dull  incompetence. 
Deem  these  the  lightnings  of  the  infected  air. 

They  strike  below  thee.  Turn  serenely  thence, 
Where    prayers  and    blessings,  eloquent    and 
warm. 
From  thousand  altars  by  devotion  lit. 
Ascend  and  greet  thy  brave,  inspiring  form. 
Fill  thou  the  scroll  where  Washington  has 
writ 
The  Hymn  of  Patience,  sounding  through  the 

ages ; 
Write  thou  thy  name  'neath  his  on  History's 
pages. 

— Christian  Times, 


«  But 
weeping 


Mary  stood   without  at  the  sepulchre, 
and  as  she  wept  she  stooped  down,  and 
looked  into  the  sepulchre." — .  St.  John  xx.  IL 


Through  her  tears  she  saw  the  angel. 
Angel  quite  unseen  before  : — 

First  to  hear  the  glad  evangel 
Mary,  weeping  at  the  door ; 

For  a  truer,  second  sight. 

Have  the  eyes  by  tears  made  bright. 

Other  feet  to  run  were  ready ; 

Other  lids  perhaps  were  dry  : 
Only  looks  with  grief  unsteady 

Did  the  glorious  Guest  descry. 
All  was  dark  and  void  before, 
Now,  bright  angels  guard  the  door. 

Sad  eyes  catch  immortal  gleaming, 

Every  drop  but  glorifies  : 
God's  light  doubles  to  our  seeming  , 

When  the  tears  begin  to  rise. 
And  all  golden  glittering  rays 
Overflow  onr  brimming  gaze. 

Eyes  that  weep  look  farther,  deeper. 
Than  the  clearest  vision  may ; 

When  God's  rain  falls  from  the  weeper 
All  that  dims  is  washed  away, 

And  we  see  the  white  wings  wave 

Where  was  but  An  empty  grave. 

— Church  Journal. 


THE  RETURN. 

I  GAIN  the  valley  where  in  youth  I  played, — 

The  gable-ends — the  long  steep  roofs  of  slate- 
Before  the  manor-house  I  stand  afraid 
'^o  pull  the  rusting  bell-chain  at  the  gate. 

The  dreary  echoes  rise  as  in  reproof, 

Clamoring  against  my  oft-repeated  knocks ; 

The  pigeons  fly  astonished  from  the  roof, 
The  bees  from  rows  of  stately  hollyhocks. 

At  length  an  age-bowed  porter,  lean  and  gray, 
In  vacant  wonder  opens  to  my  call ; 

With  faltering  voice,  and  mien  half  sad,  half  gay, 
He  bids  me  welcome  to  my  fathers'  hall. 

Yet  thinks  he  his  young  master  wondrous 
changed. 

And  says  that  he  too  has  grown  stiff  and  old, 
Since  those  bright  days  when  we  together  ranged 

The  lakeside  covert  or  the  mountain  wold. 

Through  panelled  chambers,  memory-haunted 
then, 
I  wander  now  with  pleasure,  now  with  fear ; 
And  think  that,  though  beyond  my  sight  and 
ken, 
Those  dear  ones'  spirits  still  are  hovering  near. 

G.  F.  Preston. 
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From  The  Examiner.  offer  a  bribe  of  two  million  francs,  to  give 
her  anything  that  she  wanted,  on  condition 
that  she  should  be  silent.  "  The  question 
is  not  what  I  want,"  she  answered,  '•'  but 
what  I  think;"  and  the  thoughts  loudly- 
uttered  in  the  gayest  and  most  influential 
salons  of  Paris,  were  too  busy  for  Napoleon. 
On  the  charge  of  intriguing  against  the 
Government  she  was  ordered  to  quit  France, 
and  no  arguments  framed  by  herself  or  her 
friends  could  reverse  the  decision.  "  Citi- 
zen Consul,"  she  wrote,  "  I  cannot  believe 
it;  you  would  be  treating  me  cruelly;  I 
should  occupy  a  page  in  your  history."  The 
whole  letter,  first  published  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  much  over-estimated  by  its 
compiler,  shows  with  what  dread  she  thought 
of  the  exile  she  could  not  avert.  At  the 
close  of  1803,  and  when  she  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  she  retired  to  Weimar. 

There,  however,  she  found  happiness. 
Woman  enough  when  she  was  only  twelve 
to  be  a  ready  talker  among  the  great  men, 
politicians  and  philosophers,  who  met  at  her 
father's  house,  she  was  yet  almost  as  young 
and  buoyant.  To  her  native  wit  wisdom 
had  been  added  by  experience,  but  hers  was 
a  temperament  intensely  emotional,  which 
nothing  could  greatly  alter.  "  Satan  has 
brought  hither  a  French  she-philosopher," 
wrote  Schiller,  then  busy  at  Weimar  with 
his  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  to  Korner,  "  who  is  of 
all  the  living  creatures  I  ever  met  the  most 
vivacious,  the  most  ready  for  arguments, 
the  most  fertile  in  words."  Schiller  liked 
her  less  than  she  liked  him.  Let  Madame 
de  Stael's  interesting  account  of  their  first 
interview  be  quoted  in  full. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Schiller  was  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
amidst  a  brilliant  and  illustrious  company. 
He  read  French  with  ease,  but  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  speak  it.  I  eagerly  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  our  dramatic  sys- 
tem over  all  others ;  he  did  not  decline  to 
argue  with  me,  and,  without  troubling  him- 
self about  the  difl&culty  and  hesitation  which 
he  experienced  in  speaking  French,  without 
caring  for  the  opinion  of  those  among  the 
audience  who  differed  from  him,  he  spoke 
out  his  inmost  conviction.  I  first  used,  in 
order  to  refute  him,  the  French  weapons  of 
vivacity  and  pleasantry ;  but  I  soon  per- 
ceived in  what  Schiller  said  so  ^any  ideas 
which  struggled  through  his  oral  difficulties ; 
I  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity,  of  char- 
acter which  induced  a  man  of  genius  to  en- 


Madame  de  Stael  and  the  Grand-Duchess 
Louise.  A  Selection  from  the  Unpublished 
Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
the  Grand-Duchess  Louise  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  from  1800  to  1817.  Together  with  a 
Letter  to  Bonaparte,  First  Consul ;  and 
another  to  Napoleon,  Eraperor.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Souvenirs  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier."     Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co. 

A  FIRST  instalment,  as  we  hope,  of  the 
whole  extant  correspondence  of  Madame  de 
Stael — till  now  held  back  by  her  executors 
— this  volume  (of  which  a  French  edition 
appears  simultaneously  at  Paris)  affords  wel- 
come aid  towards  a  true  measurement  of  her 
many-sided  character.  It  throws  new  light 
on  her  political  movements,  gives  fresh  evi- 
dence of  her  marvellous  powers  of  speech 
and  writing,  and  adds  something  to  our  for- 
mer knowledge  of  her  more  private  life. 
With  the  correspondence  here  first  pub- 
lished, moreover,  is  joined  a  well-judged 
selection  from  letters  already  printed,  but 
not  readily  accessible.  Round  Madame  de 
Stael,  as  the  central  figure  in  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture, are  clustered  such  famous  men  as 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Schlegel ;  while  near- 
est to  her  heart  are  Madame  Recamier  and 
the  Grand-Duchess  Louise  ;  and  afar  off,  in 
stern  defiance,  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Such 
a  book  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive. 

Madame  de  Stael  first  met  Napoleon  in 
1797,  and  straightway  they  began  to  hate 
and  fear  one  another.  Dazzled  for  a  very 
little  while  by  his  brilliant  powers,  she  was 
willing  to  think  well  of  him ;  but  soon  she 
saw  through  his  plans,  and  began  opposing 
him  with  all  her  woman's  strength.  And 
after  all  it  was  strength  not  to  be  despised. 
The  political  thoughts,  generous,  impulsive, 
and  unreasoning,  which,  modified  by  her 
peculiar  temperament,  descended  to  her 
from  the  father  to  whom  she  was  bound 
with  more  than  a  common  love,  were  at  first, 
and  in  appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Napoleon ;  but  when  she  knew  whither 
his  plans  tended,  she  boldly  denounced  him. 
"  For  himself  there  is  but  himself,"  she  said ; 
"  all  other  creatures  are  ciphers.  He  is  a 
skilful  chess-player  who  plays  against  the 
human  race,  and  quite  expects  to  check- 
mate it."  Soon  after  the  coup  d^etat,  the 
First  Consul,  hearing  of  her  resistance,  sent 
his  brother  Joseph  to  propitiate  her,  and  to 
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gage  in  a  contest  when  words  were  wanting 
to  his  thoughts ;  I  found  him  so  modest  and 
careless  as  to  all  that  concerned  his  personal 
success,  so  proud  and  animated  in  defending 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  I 
vowed  towards  him  from  that  moment  a 
friendship  full  of  admiration." 

Schiller  never  thoroughly  reciprocated  the 
admiration  of  the  "  she-philosopher,"  but  he 
soon  learnt  to  think  better  of  her.  "  In 
her,"  he  wrote  to  Goethe,  then  at  Jena,  "  na- 
ture and  sentiment  are  of  greater  value  than 
metaphysics.  Eager  to  explain,  to  under- 
stand, to  investigate  everything,  she  admits 
of  nothing  impenetrable;  and  what  the 
lamp  of  reason  cannot  brighten  has  for  her 
no  existence."  Goethe  was,  in  his  own  way, 
anxious  to  meet  the  wonderful  talker.  "  If 
she  will  come  and  see  me  she  shall  be  wel- 
come," were  his  words  to  Schiller ;  "  she 
shall  find  a  pleasantly  furnished  apartment 
and  tolerable  entertainment,  and  she  shall 
remain  here  as  long  as  she  will.  But  for  me 
to  go  to  Weimar,  appear  in  full  dress,  go  to 
court  and  into  society,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible." 

Madame  de  Stael  did  not  go  to  Jena,  but, 
staying  three  months  in  Weimar,  she  was 
soon  visited  and  not  much  appreciated  by 
the  greatest  of  German  thinkers.  From 
Weimar  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  then  to 
Vienna.  There  came  to  her  unawares  intel- 
ligence of  the  one  great  trial  of  her  life,  the 
death  of  her  idolized  father.  She  spent  the 
few  next  years  in  publishing  his  papers,  in 
visiting  Italy  with  Schlegel  for  companion, 
in  writing  "  Corinne,"  and  in  corresponding 
with  Madame  Recamier  and  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Louise.  Louise  was  a  friend  worth 
knowing,  a  Lucy  Hutchinson  in  her  way,  as 
regards  both  her  literary  tastes  and  her 
practical  courage.  When  Napoleon  con- 
quered Jena  and  hurried  to  Weimar,  she 
waited  at  the  top  of  the  great  palace  stair- 
case to  receive  him.  "  Who  are  you.  Mad- 
am ?  "  he  asked.  She  told  him.  "  Then  I 
pity  you,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  shall  crush 
your  husband."  "  That  is  a  woman  whom 
our  two  hundred  guns  have  not  frightened," 
was  the  general's  report  after  further  con- 
verse with  her. 

We  may  not  pause  to  quote  from  Madame 
de  Stael's  correspondence,  or  to  describe 
her  wanderings  through  some  years.  From 
first  to  last  her  chief  wish  was  to  have  per- 


mission to  return  to  France.  It  was  without 
her  knowledge,  however,  that  her  elder  son, 
Augustus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  gained 
access  to  the  emperor  at  Chambery,  and  be- 
sought him  to  recall  his  mother  from  exile. 
Napoleon  was  at  breakfast  when  the  youth 
was  admitted. 

"  *  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  '  asked  the 
emperor. 

"  *  Sire,  from  Geneva.* 

"  *  Where  is  your  mother  ?  * 

"  *  She  is  at  Vienna,  or  has  nearly  reached 
that  city.' 

" '  Ah,  she  is  very  well  there  ;  she  ought 
to  be  contented  j  she  will  learn  German. 
Your  mother  is  not  mischievous ;  she  has 
wit,  plenty  of  wit ;  but  she  is  unaccustomed 
to  any  kind  of  subordination.' 

"  The  young  man  entreated  that  his  mother 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  Paris  ;  he  spoke 
with  much  warmth. 

"  *  Your  mother,'  answered  the  emperor, 
*  would  not  be  six  months  in  Paris  before  I 
should  be  obliged  to  send  her  to  the  BicAtre 
or  the  Temple ;  and  I  should  be  sorry,  be- 
cause it  would  cause  some  excitement,  and 
perhaps  injure  me  a  little  in  public  opinion. 

"  *  So  you  may  tell  her  that,  as  long  as  I 
live,  she  shall  not  return  to  Paris.  She 
would  do  foolish  things ;  she  would  receive 
society ;  she  would  make  jokes :  to  all  this 
she  attaches  no  importance,  but  I  think  dif- 
ferently.   I  take  everything  seriously. 

"  *  Once  more,  why  should  your  mother 
wish  to  put  herself  within  reach  of  my  tyr- 
anny'^— for  you  see  I  speak  plainly.  Let 
her  go  to  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Milan,  Lyons  ;  if  she  wants  to  publish  libels, 
let  her  go  to  London.  I  should  think  of 
her  with  pleasure  in  any  of  those  cities  ;  but 
Paris,  you  see,  is  where  I  live  myself,  and  I 
want  none  but  those  who  love  me  there.  If 
I  should  let  her  come  to  Paris,  she  would  do 
absurd  things ;  she  would  cause  me  to  lose 
all  the  people  about  me ;  she  would  cause 
me  to  lose  Garat.  Was  it  not  through  her 
that  I  lost  the  Tribunate  ?  She  could  not 
help  talking  politics. 

"  *  If  your  mother  were  at  Paris,  they 
would  always  be  bringing  me  stories  about 
her.  Once  more,  Paris  is  where  I  live  j  I 
will  not  have  her  there.' " 

Very  interesting  also  is  a  characteristic 
letter,  sent  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  em- 
peror, with  a  copy  of  her  book  on  Germany. 
The  reply  to  it  was  a  seizure  of  the  whole 
edition  of  the  work,  and  the  despair  of  its 
authoress.  "  I  counted  so  much  on  the  help 
my  book  would  give  in  maintaining  me ;  and 
now  here  are  ten  years  of  labor,  and  study, 
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and  travel  almost  lost.  There  is  such  a 
cloud  of  grief  upon  my  mind  that  I  know 
not  what  I  write."  Other  troubles  followed. 
Feeling  acutely  the  pains  of  exile,  she  was 
doubly  sad  when  her  friends,  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  and  Madame  de  Recamier, 
were  for  her  sake  banished  from  France. 
Sorrow  was  the  burden  of  all  her  letters, 
and  she  nursed  her  trouble  till  it  grew  to  be 
her  torment.  It  was  in  despite  that  she,  a 
widow  of  forty-five,  married  M.  de  Rocca, 
aged  twenty-seven.  A  wild  passion,  too 
strong  to  be  unsuccessful,  seized  the  young 
and  handsome  officer  whom  Madame  de 
Stael  met  in  Geneva  in  1811,  when  almost 
dying  of  wounds  received  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  "  I  shall  love  her  so  much,  that  she 
will  love  me  in  the  end,"  he  said.  "  She  is 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother,"  was  one 
friend's  warning.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  replied, 
"  that  you  have  given  me  another  reason  for 
marrying  her."  The  marriage  was  secret, 
and  none  ever  knew  her  as  other  than 
Madame  de  Stael.  Nor  could  her  husband's 
devotion  afford  her  much  comfort.  She  fled 
to  Russia,  to  Sweden,  to  England ;  every- 
where her  society  was  courted,  and  the  high- 
est respect  was  shown  to  her  ;  and  she  gave 
back  that  which  was  sought  of  her,  conver- 
sation as  shrewd  and  almost  as  playful  as  in 
the  days  when  Madame  de  Tesse  declared 
that  if  she  were  a  queen  she  would  order 
Madame  de  Stael  to  talk  to  her  forever : 
but  her  heart  was  full  of  the  unrest  which 
speaks  with  stern  eloquence  out  of  her  "  Ten 
Years  of  Exile." 

At  last  her  exile  was  ended.     In  1814  Na- 
poleon's abdication  opened  Paris  to  her ;  but 


her  return  gave  her  no  satisfaction.  She 
went  back,  as  she  said,  expecting  to  see 
France  and  Paris,  and  she  found  the  land 
crowded  with  foreigners.  Germans  were 
sowing  and  reaping ;  Cossacks  and  Russians, 
by  their  presence,  were  desecrating  the  most 
sacred  spots.  She  intended  leaving  Paris 
and  going  to  Greece,  there  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  Crusades,  before  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Elba  frightened  her  away.  He  sent 
for  her,  saying  that  her  presence  was  now 
needed  in  Paris  for  the  encouragement  of 
constitutional  ideas.  "  He  has  done  with- 
out either  a  constitution  or  me  for  the  last 
twelve  years,"  she  said,  sharply  and  truly, 
"  and  even  now  he  is  not  much  fonder  of  one 
than  of  the  other.'* 

When  she  went  back  to  Paris,  a  wearying 
disease  warned  her  that  death  was  not  far 
off.  She  died  in  July,  1817,  when  only  fifty- 
one  years  old.  "  My  father  is  waiting  for 
me  on  the  other  shore,"  was  one  of  her  latest 
thoughts.  A  few  weeks  before  she  had  said 
to  Chateaubriand,  "  Happy  or  sorrowful,  I 
have  always  been  the  same :  I  have  loved 
God,  my  father,  and  liberty."  In  each  of 
the  three  aspects  her  love  was  that  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  melodramatic,  and,  in  a 
measure,  misguided  j  but  it  was  brave  and 
honest  love.  Few  readers  will  subscribe  in 
full  to  the  eulogy  of  the  author  of  the  de- 
lightful volume  in  our  hands  ;  but  there  are 
none  whom  it  will  not  help  to  think  kindly 
of  the  errors,  natural  and  acquired,  and  to 
sympathise  in  the  many  and  heavy  trials  of 
the  high-souled  and  noble-hearted  author  of 
"  Corinne." 


In  a  London  paper  is  advertised  for  sale,  for 
£700,  "  the  art  of  engraving  on  glass  by  etch- 
ing and  printing  therefrom.  The  plates  are 
everlasting ;  the  impressions  are  all  proofs  ; 
the  lines  are  finer  than  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  steel,  copper,  stone,  etc.  There  is  no 
diflSculty  in  crossing  the  lines  for  shading. 
Changes  or  corrections  can  easily  be  made.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  engraving  is  necessary. 
Any  ordinary  artist  may  easily  rival  the  most 
skilful  engravers  of  the  day.  The  same  etch- 
ing fluid  (a  secret)  will  engrave  one  hundred 
successive  plates.  There  is  no  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  operator,  either  ia  using  or  pre- 
paring the  new  fluid." 


Out  of  fifty  thousand  words  or  so  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  it  has  been  found  that  an  English 
peasant  only  uses  three  hundred.  An  ordinary 
educated  man  is  supposed  to  use  three  or  four 
thousand,  while  a  great  orator  uses  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  Old  Testament  contains  5,642  differ- 
ent words,  and  the  whole  of  Shakspeare  about 
fifteen  thousand ;  those  of  Milton  about  eight 
thousand. 


The  Chinese  have  a  saying,  that  an  unlucky 
word  dropped  from  the  tongue  cannot  be 
brought  back  again  by  a  coach  and  six  horses. 
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From  The  Spectator,  5  April. 
MONACHISM    IN    FRANCE. 

Much  of  the  perplexity  connected  with 
the  present  political  state  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope might  be  removed  if  the  social  influence 
of  the  French  clergy  could  be  correctly 
measured.  It  is  this  influence  -which  se- 
cretly disturbs  the  action  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  by  which  Napoleon  III.  guides  the 
helm  of  his  imperial  line-of-battle  ship 
through  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Were  it  not  for  the  sway  ex- 
ercised by  the  Ultramontane  priesthood  of 
France,  the  emperor's  course  would  be  much 
clearer,  and  the  question  of  Rome,  and  a 
hundred  other  questions,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively easy  solution.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  an  important  matter 
for  investigation  to  study  the  varying  phases 
of  ecclesiastical  power  at  work  in  the  French 
nation.  It  is  a  subject  beset  with  no  little 
difficnlty,  like  all  imponderable  topics  ;  but 
yet  there  are  a  few  facts  dropping  out  now 
and  then  on  which  tolerable  safe  conclusions 
may  be  based.  A  valuable  addition  to  the 
material  in  hand  has  been  supplied  only  a 
few  days  ago  by  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Ba- 
roche,  his  Majesty's  Minister  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  State,  who,  in  an  admirable 
report  published  in  the  Moniteur,  has  given 
a  historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  monachism  in  France.  Mon- 
achism,  according  to  Count  Montalembert — 
no  mean  judge  in  these  matters— is  the  high- 
est expression  of  ecclesiastical  power  within 
a  nation ;  and,  looked  at  in  this  point  of 
view,  M.  Baroche's  state  paper  is  very  sig- 
nificant indeed. 

The  first  striking  fact  in  the  official  report 
is  that  female  congregations  religieuses  have 
increased  enormously  in  France  during  the 
last  ten  years.  It  appears  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  of  these  societies  were  established 
within  this  period,  which,  added  to  the  num- 
ber previously  existing,  must  give  one  or 
more  complete  nunneries  to  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country.  All  the  new  estab- 
lishments, without  exception,  are  devoted  to 
education  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick  {vouees 
ii  Venseignement  et  au  soin  des  malades). 
How  profitable,  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,  this 
has  proved  already,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  from  1852  to  1860,  the  gifts  to  the 
communities  amounted  to  no  less  than 
9,250,000  of  francs.     But    besides  these 


gifts  officially  notified,  the  religious  lady- 
societies  must  have  had  other  secret  and 
much  larger  sources  of  income ;  for  M.  Ba- 
roche  states  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
1852  till  the  end  of  1860,  they  acquired 
property  worth  25,102,000  francs,  mostly  in 
the  shape  of  landed  estates.  This  picture,  the 
most  notable  in  the  whole  report,  is  made 
still  more  complete  by  contrasting  the  sura 
total  of  these  acquisitions  with  that  of  for- 
mer periods.  It  is  stated  that  the  Female 
Religious  Societies  purchased,  from  1802  to 
1814,  property  worth  105,400  francs ;  from 
1815  to  1830,  property  valued  at  5,442,953 
francs  ;  from  1831  to  1845,  property  amount- 
ing to  5,977,831  francs ;  and  finally  (the  pe- 
riod from  1846  to  the  end  of  1851  being  unno- 
ticed,) from  1852  to  1860,  property  returned 
of  the  value  of  25,102,178  francs.  These  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves  :  they  tell  the  his- 
tory of  monachism  in  France  clearer  than 
words  could  do  it.  They,  however,  give  only 
the  material  progress  of  the  institution,  and 
leave  out  of  account  the  moral  influence  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  fill  up  the  sketch.  The  astounding  growth, 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  of  these  monastic, 
or  semi-monastic,  "  congregations  "  leaves 
but  room  for  one  conclusion,  which  is,  that 
their  power  must  have  risen  commensurate 
with  their  worldly  progress.  Indeed,  it  must 
grow  at  a  higher  ratio,  all  circumstances 
considered.  The  legions  of  the  fair  sister- 
hood, we  learn,  devote  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  young,  the 
poor,  and  the  ailing — of  those  classes  of  men, 
in  fact,  who  are  most  impressionable,  apd 
most  grateful  for  assistance  rendered.  The 
result  can  only  faintly,  very  faintly,  show  it- 
self in  substantial  gifts,  seeing  that  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  religious  teachers 
and  nurses  must  necessarily  lie  among  the 
indigent  population.  Not  the  less  fruitful, 
however,  is  the  seed  thus  sown,  as  France 
probably  may  find  out  some  day.  The 
French  Emperor  seems  to  feel  the  pressure 
already,  judging  by  various  signs — among 
them  the  recent  struggle  with  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

What  gives  most  matter  for  reflection  in 
the  report  of  M.  Baroche  is  the  fact  that  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  monachism  in 
France  is  chiefly  represented  in  female  as- 
sociations. While  formerly  the  number  of 
monasteries  to  nunneries  was  as  three  to 
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one,  the  proportion  has  been  now  well-nigh 
reversed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  or 
almost  simultaneously,  women  have  become 
the  ruling  portion  of  French  society.  "  C'est 
la  femme  qui  gouverne  le  monde,"  says 
Michelet ;  meaning,  of  course,  France  to  be 
the  "  world."  That  women  are  possessed 
of  enormous  influence  in  France,  and  more 
active,  ent:erprising,  industrious,  and  inde- 
pendent than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  known  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  Gallic  manners  and  customs 
in  our  days.  No  woman  in  the  world  is  less 
likely  to  become  a  recluse  than  a  French- 
woman J  and  if  she  enters  a  congregation  re- 
ligieuse,  so-called,  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
not  be  a  sleeping  nun,  but  a  thoroughly  act- 
ive propagandist.  French  women  till  the 
field,  bring  in  the  harvest,  keep  shops,  su- 
perintend manufactories,  pay  workmen,  reg- 
ulate their  husbands,  rule  the  home  and  the 
senate,  and  always  and  invariably  keep  the 
purse.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should 
earnestly  engage  in  monachism  without  mak- 
ing it  a  very  active  as  well  as  successful 
pursuit.  The  results  already  achieved  are 
communicated  by  M.  Baroche  ;  but  there  is 
clearly  much  behind  the  scenes  which  his 
excellency  has  not  told.  He  has  not  told, 
among  others,  that  his  imperial  master  is 
beginning  to  see  through  the  game  which  his 
Ultramontane  friends  are  preparing  for  him, 
and  is  showing  slight  signs  of  fear  in  view 
of  the  Frankenstein  which  he  has  helped  to 
form.  If  not  expressed  in  words,  these 
feelings  show  themselves  in  the  tone  of  the 
ministerial  report.  M.  Baroche  dwells  with 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  female  associ- 
ations owe  their  existence  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who,  by  his  de- 
cree of  the  31st  January,  1852,  permitted 
and  facilitated  the  establishment  of  Relig- 
ious Societies,  which  before  had  been  under 
great  restraints,  amounting  almost  to  prohi- 
bition. M.  Baroche  hints  that  what  has 
been  given  may  also  be  taken  away ;  but 
here,  probably,  the  honorable  minister  is 
mistaken.  On  the  31st  January,  1852,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  affection,  made  them  a  pres- 
ent, the  value  of  which  he  himself  did  not 
calculate  at  the  time.  The  capital  thus  ac- 
quired has  meanwhile  been  growing  by  in- 
terest and  compound  interest,  and  the  pro- 
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prietors,  should  they  be  called  upon  for 
restitution,  may  possibly  show  good  cause 
against  it.  The  French,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  have  learned  the  lesson  by  ex- 
perience that  there  are  many  things  in  this 
world  easier  to  be  done  than  undone. 

The  luxurious  growth  of  French  Religious 
Societies  in  our  days  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  two  main  causes,  which  are,  the  want  of  a 
poor  law,  and  the  gradual  inoculation  into 
society  of  the  socialist  principles  of  "  equal- 
ity and  fraternity."   Of  these  two  causes  the 
first  is  the  more  important.   The  absence  of 
a  poor  law  condemns  the  indigent,  in  times 
of  illness  or  distress,  either  to  begging  or 
absolute  starvation.   There  is  no  "  relieving 
ofiicer,"  no  "  parish  doctor,"  no  "  Union," 
to  which  the  hungry,  sick,  and  homeless  la- 
borer can  fly  in  the  hour  of  need.   Grim  dis- 
tress is  always  staring  in  the  face  of  the  wan 
and  worn  child  of  poverty,  and  it  is  often 
only  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  giving  way 
to   despair,  that  a  Sister  of  Charity  or  a 
Brother   of  St.  Vincent   de  Paul  is  gently 
knocking  at  his  door.   The  Sister   kindly 
tends   the   sick   man  in  his  affliction ;   the 
Brother  sends  food  to  relieve  the  imminent 
want,  and,  recovered  from  his  prostration, 
gives   him  a  helping  hand  in  the  world  of 
toil  and  strife.     But  the  Sister  and  Brother 
do  more  than  this.   While  saving  thousands 
from  misery  and  starvation,  they  do  not  for- 
get to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  State  but  holy  mother  religion  which 
has  assisted  them  in  the  hour  of  need.    Such 
teaching  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and 
thus  the  circle  of  power  and  influence  grows 
larger  and  larger,  till  its  ramifications  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
State.    According  to  the  statement  made  by 
M.  Billault,  the  Minister,  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent   de  Paul   alone  consists  at  the 
present  moment  of  1600  "lodges,"  distrib- 
uted through  the  whole  of  France,  and,  as 
his  excellency  bitterly  complains,  not  only 
carrying  on  the  work  of  charity,  but  traitani 
toutes  sortes  de  questions.    The  same  author- 
ity states  that  the  society  now  counts  above 
a  hundred  thousand  members,  of  all  ranks ; 
is  marvellously  well  organized  comme  une 
armee ;  has  its  officers,  privates,  and  execu- 
tive staff,  an  energetic  commander-in-chief 
at  its  head,  and,  to  lose  no  lever  of  modern 
civilization,  has  a  journal  of  its  own  and  a 
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large  printing-office,  from  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  books  find  their  way  among 
the  population.  M.  Billault  thinks  this  is 
socialism ;  and  he  is  clearly  not  far  from  the 
truth.  They  are  pure  "  equality  and  frater- 
nity "  principles  on  which  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  all  other  French  Religious  Socie- 
ties are  built,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
them,  to  some  extent,  their  great  hold  upon 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  an  instalment  of 
the  "Organization  of  Labor"  so  long 
promised  by  the  prophets  of  the  social  mil- 
lennium, and  fervently  believed  in  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  proletarian  population. 
The  emperor  himself  has  dabbled  a  little  in 
the  preparation  of  the  arcanum,  trying  to 
cheapen  the  sixpenny  loaf,  and  inventing 
means  for  suspending  the  laws  of  demand 
and  supply.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  race 
in  France  as  to  who  should  succeed  in  pro- 
curing the  greatest  amount  of  saleable  so- 
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cialism  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Messrs. 
Louis  Blanc  and  Co.,  President  and  Empe- 
ror Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  Ultramontane 
priesthood,  have  successively  tried  their 
'prentice  hand  in  the  matter;  and  now  it 
looks  as  if  the  priests  were  gaining  the  day. 
They  have  cut  oflf  the  wind  from  before  their 
rivals'  ships,  and  are  making  the  harbor  so 
fast  that  Caesar  himself  begins  to  feel  anx- 
ious, and  poor  little  Baroche  and  Billault 
are  breaking  qjit  into  cries  of  anguish.  The 
aspect  of  things,  however,  is  not  quite  so  se- 
rious as  they  would  make  their  hearers  be- 
lieve, and  might  be  turned  to  advantage 
even,  if  the  emperor  would  condescend  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  his  rivals,  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  some  things 
France  really  wants  besides  a  standing  army 
of  half  a  million.  Perhaps  a  good  poor  law 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  take  away  the 
ground  from  French  Monachism. 


Vital  Statistics  of  1861. — In  the  year 
1861  the  births  in  Great  Britain  were  802,598, 
and  the  deaths  497,624,  so  that  the  natural  in- 
crease was  304,974.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  births  that  ever  occurred  in  any  year  in 
Great  Britain,  but  happily  not  the  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths.  Upon  an  average,  2,200  chil- 
dren were  born  every  day,  91  an  hour;  and 
1,363  persons  died  daily,  or  almost  one  every 
minute.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population  was  reduced 
by  migration,  because  there  is  no  record  of  the 
immigration  ;  all  that  we  know  is  that  91,770 
emigrants  left  the  shores  of  the  United  King- 
dom last  year,  of  whom  about  39,000  were  of 
English  or  Scottish  origin.  There  is  in  Scot- 
land a  rather  higher  birth-rate  and  a  lower 
death-rate  than  in  England,  and  yet  a  much 
lower  rate  of  increase  in  the  population,  show- 
ing that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple emigrate  either  beyond  seas  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  influence 
of  season  in  the  proportion  of  births  was,  as 
usual,  quite  marked  in  1861.  The  greatest 
number  of  births  always  takes  place  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year ;  last  year  the  number  was 
greatest  of  all  in  the  spring  quarter — April  to 
June.  The  return  of  marriages  is  not  yet  com- 
plete for  England  ;  the  largest  number  are 
always  in  the  last  quarter ;  in  Scotland,  June 
and  December  are  the  fiivorite  months  for  mat- 
rimony. The  returns  show,  as  ever,  how  much 
the  inhabitant  of  the  town  has  to  contend  against 
agencies  hurtful  to  life,  from  which  his  country 
neighbor  is  comparatively  free ;  the  difi^erence  is 
especially  striking  in  Scotland,  where,  in  the 
town  districts,  24  persons  in  every  1,000  died  in 
the  jear,  and  only  16  in  the  country  districts — 


two  iu  the  country  to  three  in  the  town.  In 
Glasgow  and  Dundee  very  nearly  half  the 
deaths  were  of  children  under  five ;  and  the 
children  in  those  towns  were  literally  decimated 
in  the  year,  for,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
without  the  detailed  census  returns,  out  of  all 
the  children  under  five  years  of  age  about  one 
in  every  ten  died.  At  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
was  49.4  deg. ;  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Edinburgh,  49  deg.  In  Scotland,  the  average 
of  55  stations  of  the  Meteorological  Society 
showed  1,674  hours  of  sunshine  in  the  year, 
which  would  have  given  for  four  days  in  every 
week,  eleven  hours  of  sunshine  in  the  summer 
half  of  the  year,  and  five  in  the  other  half. 
The  highest  temperature  in  England  was  89.5 
in  August,  in  Scotland  85.5  in  June  ;  the  lowest 
in  England  1  deg.,  in  Scotland  3.9 — both  in 
January.  England  rather  suffered  in  many 
parts  from  want  of  rain,  and  the  total  amount 
collected  at  the  Royal  Observatory  was  only 
20,8  inches  ;  in  Scotland  generally  the  average 
was  46.07  inches,  and  in  some  parts  the  fall  was 
very  excessive ;  at  Tyndrum,  in  Perthshire 
(with  the  returns  for  April  deficient),  it  was  of 
the  enormous  depth  of  134  inches,  more  than  11 
feet — a  very  deluge.  1861  had  its  but  with 
the  births  above  the  average,  and  tlie  deaths 
below  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  counted  a  bad  year. 


Sib  Roundell  Palmer,  it  is  said,  has,  for 
some  years,  been  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
terials for  a  new  hymn-book,  which  he  will 
shortly  publish. 
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From  The  Press. 
THE  MILLENNIAL  REST.* 

It  seems  abundantly  evident  that  whatever 
the  world  may  now  be,  it  is  not  yet  what  it 
should  be.  War  is  as  rife,  lawsuits  as  com- 
mon, griefs  and  ills  and  aches  and  plagues 
as  frequent  as  at  any  former  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  globe.  No  doubt  there  are 
greater  luxury,  keener  intellect,  riper  sci- 
ence, and  an  intenser  life.  But  is  man  much 
happier  than  he  was  some  thousand  years 
ago  ?  Does  the  Golden  Age  give  any  token 
of  its  having  come,  or  even  of  its  nearness  ? 
Dr.  Gumming  thinks  that  this  elysean  time 
is  not  far  oflF, — that  earnests  and  instalments 
are  given  us  to  keep  the  heart  to  hope,  but 
that  no  existing  elements  will  produce  it. 
He  believes  that  it  will  be  a  descent  from 
above,  not  a  creation  by  forces  now  in  ac- 
tion.    He  says,  in  his  own  poetical  way  : — 

"  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  grand  re- 
sponse. The  spreading  anarchy  of  nations 
is  opening  up  a  clearer  and  nearer  view  of 
that  city  whose  gates  are  praise,  and  its 
walls  salvation.  It  will  soon  emerge  from 
the  chaos  in  all  its  predicted  beauty — the 
envy  of  those  that  are  without,  the  admira- 
tion of  those  that  are  within — the  rosy  eve 
of  departing  time — the  auspicious  twilight 
of  opening  eternity. 

*'  The  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  earth,  reposing  in  the  light 
and  beauty  of  an  upsetting  sun,  and  the 
crowns  and  sceptres,  and  thrones  of  innu- 
merable kings,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
shechinah,  shall  give  the  glory  of  all  they 
are  to  Him,  whose  are  their  thrones  and  for 
whom  they  rule.  Laws  shall  then  be  leaves 
from  the  tree  of  life,  shall  be  the  secret  and 
the  source  of  allegiance,  and  perfect  liberty 
and  light  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all. 

"  The  whole  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  its  humblest  and  its  high- 
est tenantry  shall  follow  no  longer  the  fitful 
flashes  of  human  passion,  or  the  meteor 
lights  of  ill-regulated  fancy,  or  the  guesses 
at  truth  of  wavering  reason,  or  the  dim 
lights  of  patristic  or  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
but  the  pure  and  perfect  guidance  of  the 
Lamb.  Every  province  of  nature,  every 
path  of  the  saved,  every  work  of  Providence, 
or  product  of  grace,  shall  reflect  the  glory 
of  God,  and  each  inmate  of  that  sacred  and 
sublime  metropolis  shall  walk,  t.e,,  make 
progress,  in  the  light  of  it,  rising  ever  more 
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on  untiring  wing  to  loftier  heights  of  knowl- 
edge, and  drinking  ever  fresh  and  ever  mul- 
tiplying delight  from  every  new  Apocalypse 
of  the  glories  and  perfections  of  Him  who 
is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

"  The  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring  their 
glory  and  honor  into  it.  So  it  was  predicted, 
many  hundred  years  before  John,  in  Isa.  Ix. 
11 :  '  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually, they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night, 
that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  be 
brought.' 

"  ^Ve  shall  know  in  whole,  and  not  in  part. 
The  glass  through  which  we  now  see  darkly 
shall  be  broken:  there  shall  be  no  cold 
shadow  from  above,  nor  mist  nor  exhalation 
from  below ;  our  eyes  shall  be  brighter,  our 
whole  soul  shall  be  readjusted  ;  all  contro- 
versies shall  be  settled  ;  there  will  be  no  dim 
medium,  nor  second-hand  knowledge  ;  we 
shall  have  strength  to  look  and  patience  to 
learn  each  scene  and  wonder  that  each  suc- 
cessive hour  brings  within  the  horizon  of 
our  view.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall 
no  longer  be  horizontal,  casting  broad  shad- 
ows, but  vertical,  and  cieating  none.  Our 
horizon  shall  widen  as  we  live  ;  past  provi- 
dence, with  its  ups  and  down,  and  its  laby- 
rinthine turnings,  shall  be  fully  revealed  to 
us  ;  and  redemption  with  its  glories  and  its 
wonders  shall  spread  all  luminous  before  us, 
with  scarcely  one  undeciphered  mystery  or 
unexplained  hieroglyph. 

♦•  We  shall  no  longer  see  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Those  objects  which  it  requires  the 
microscope  to  make  visible  in  our  present 
state  of  imperfection  and  weakness  will  then 
come  clearly  into  our  view,  and  thus  won- 
ders, mysteries,  and  traces  of  wisdom,  be- 
nevolence, and  power  which  are  at  present 
veiled  from  our  eyes,  shall  then  become  lumi- 
nous and  visible;  and  in  these  unseen  and  un- 
sounded depths — the  mere  surface  of  which 
the  most  powerful  microscopes  have  revealed 
— we  shall  see  such  proofs  of  design,  so  dis- 
tinct footprints  of  Deity,  such  marvels,  that 
we  shall  feel  that  the  sometimes  alleged  want 
of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  was 
owing  not  to  any  deficiency  in  reality,  but 
to  our  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  preju- 
dice, and  passions.  In  what  we  now  see  of 
the  minute,  there  is  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  fact  and  presence  of  Deity.  In  what  we 
shall  when  there  see  will  be  no  night,  that 
evidence  will  be  glorious  beyond  concep- 
tion." 

Dr.  Gumming  tells  us  that  these  bright 
and  charming  prospects  are  based  on  the 
clearest  prophecies, — those  about  which  there 
has  been  least  of  controversy  among  divines. 
The  application  of  prophecy  to  present  and 
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passing  events  is  at  least  open  to  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  but  the  glowing  portraits  of  the 
future  have  been  accepted  by  all  as  too  nu- 
merous and  too  plain  to  be  the  subjects  of 
violent  dispute.  Nor  is  it  useless  or  unprof- 
itable to  unfold  these  magnificent  scenes. 
They  are  written  for  our  learning  in  the 
Divine  Scriptures,  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  the  consolation 
and  the  hope  of  millions. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  material  idea 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  that  what  cannot 
be  utilized  in  some  form  which  one  can 
weigh  or  measure  is  of  no  good.  The  Man- 
chester School  understands  by  the  Millen- 
nium an  unfailing  supply  of  cotton,  busy 
spindles,  and  ten  per  cent  on  capital.  But 
the  deepest  thinkers  and  the  noblest  spirits 
feel  that  no  material  prosperity  can  fill  the 
heart  or  meet  the  yearnings  of  which  they 
are  conscious.  There  is  no  sunshine  here 
without  its  shadow,  no  satisfaction:  from  any 
springs  however  deep  or  cisterns  however 
full.  Dr.  Gumming  infers,  and  with  reason, 
that  this  grand  defect  will  be  swept  off  the 
face  of  nature  one  day.  He  says,  describ- 
ing the  eflfects  of  the  curse  pronounced  on 
Eden  :— 

"  The  curse  fell  in  scathing  fury  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  created  beautiful,  prolific, 
and  good ;  but  when  sin  fell  upon  it,  like  a 
blot  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, the  curse  of  barrenness  fol- 
lowed. It  is  now  sown  thick  with  graves. 
The  cypress  grows  where  the  tree  of  life 
stood  ;'  and  melancholy  requiems  have  taken 
the  place  of  its  primeval  jubilee.  The  rose 
that  Eve  carried  forth  from  Paradise  with- 
ered in  her  hand,  and  turned  to  corruption  ; 
and  the  sun  that  rose  so  beautifully  that 
morning,  set  in  storms.  The  rolling  thun- 
der and  the  rending  lightnings  still  leave 
wrecks  behind  them.  The  yawning  earth 
occasionally*gulps  down  great  capitals,  and 
buries  a  mighty  population  in  a  common 
tomb.  The  roaring  flood  sweeps  away  corn, 
and  cattle,  and  villages,  and  all  man's  hus- 
bandry to  the  main  ;  and  the  unsatiated  sea 
still  buries  prpud  navies  in  its  waters,  and 
roars  for  yet  nobler  victims  ;  and  hailstones 
descend  like  destroying  angels  from  the  sky, 
and  blast  the  choicest  fruits  from  the  soil : 
and  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  plague  still 
indicate  their  common  parentage — the  curse. 
These  groans  of  creation  are  the  echoes  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  in  Eden — these 
seared  and  blasted  deserts  are  made  so  by 
the  sirocco  of  sin ;  the  infected  house  proves 


the  presence  of  the  infected  tenant ;  disor- 
ders in  the  estate  give  evidence  of  moral  dis- 
ease in  the  owner  of  it.  The  world  lost  its 
beauty  when  man  parted  with  his  innocence  ; 
thorns  sprang  from  sin-seeds,  and  earth 
grew  barren  because  her  lord  had  become 
guilty ;  and  we  have  only  to  see  disorder  in 
the  elements,  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
difierence  between  man  and  God.  Earth, 
become  rebellious,  selfish,  avaricious,  must 
be  plowed  and  torn  by  instruments  of  iron, 
and  watered  by  the  tears  of  man's  eyes,  and 
fertilized  with  the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  be- 
fore it  will  yield  him  any  sustenance." 

But  he  holds — and  this  is  the  key  to  his 
work — that  every  curse  or  calamity  trace- 
able to  that  primeval  sentence  shall  be  re- 
versed : — 

"  Creation,  at  that  day,  shall  lay  aside  the 
ashen  garments  which  it  has  worn  for  many 
thousand  years,  and  put  on  its  Easter  robes. 
It,  too,  has  its  regeneration  :  like  some  nurse 
of  a  royal  child  which  it  has  reared,  she  shall 
be  remembered  and  raised  to  dignity  when 
he  mounts  his  throne.  The  first  Adam  lost 
the  garden,  and  inherited  the  wilderness. 
The  second  Adam  took  up  the  battle  just 
where  the  firs^  left  off ;  and  in  the  wilderness 
fought  the  foe,  and  won  back  Paradise  for 
man ;  and  a  foretaste  and  earnest  of  final 
victory  was  presented  in  his  wonderful  works. 
Each  miracle  was  a  germ  of  Paradise,  and 
triumphant  evidence  that  all  creation  was 
soft  and  pliant  in  his  hand.  Each  miracle 
was  a  foretoken,  and  forelight,  and  firstfruit 
of  the  restoration  of  all  creation.  When  he 
healed  the  sick,  that  cure  was  a  forelight  of 
the  sickless  state.  When  he  raised  the  dead, 
that  act  was  a  foretoken  of  the  first  resur- 
rection. When  he  calmed  the  storm,  there 
was  seen  a  first-fruit  of  that  everlasting 
calm  which  his  priestly  hand  shall  wave  over 
all  creation.  That  pierced  hand  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  shall  seize  the  sceptre  of  the 
universe,  and  lay  its  touch  upon  the  ocean's 
waves ;  and  his  word,  like  a  resistless  spell, 
shall  go  down  to  nature's  depths  and  up  to 
nature's  heights,  and  hallow  all  space  to  be 
a  temple  of  Deity.  Earth  shall  become  a 
glorious  Gerizim  ;  there  shall  no  more  be  in 
it  the  common  or  the  unclean ;  there  shall 
be  no  more  curse,  for  Christ  was  made  a 
curse  for  us." 

But  in  sketching  some  of  the  joys  of  the 
Millennial  Rest,  he  observes  that  they  will 
not  consist 

"  In  ceaselessly  singing,  or  in  ceaselessly 
reading  the  picture  and  comparing  it  with 
the  original  j  but  we  shall  grow  in  all  kinds 
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and  in  all  degrees  of  knowledge.    The  tele- 
scope gives  us  now  but  a  glimpse  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  that  universe  which  we  shall 
then  see  no  more  through  a  glass  darkly. 
The   mere   outposts   and   sentinels  of  that 
brilliant  army  are  all  that  even  the  telescope 
can   overtake.     The   microscope   shows   us 
that  even  in  a  drop  of  water,  on  a  blade  of 
grass,  on  a  young  bud,  on  a  tender  root,  are 
mysteries   the  most  marvellous,   and  evi- 
dences of  wisdom,  skill,  and  beneficence  the 
most  untiring.     In  the  world  as  it  will  be 
we  shall  be  in  a  state  where  the  microscope 
must  be  imperfection,  where  the  telescope 
will  be  useless ;  and  when  we  shall  see  as 
we  are  seen  into  all  heights  and  all  depths, 
and  penetrate  all  mysteries,  and  unravel  all 
difficulties.     I  can  really  comprehend  that 
there  is  in  reserve  for  us  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  when  the  glass  through 
which  we  now  see  darkly  and  dimly  shall  be 
shattered,  and  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen, 
and  know  even   as  we  are  known.     Who 
does  not  wish  for  that  noon  of  time,  that 
brilliant  close  of  the  chequered  universe,  the 
fulfilment  of  this  grand  prophecy,  the  real- 
ization of  this  living  and  blessed  hope,  when 
there  shall  be  no  sin  to  vex,  no  disappoint- 
ments to  fret,  no  evil  to  intrude,  no  tears, 
no  death,  no  crying,  no  pain,  but  when  there 
shall  be  positively  the  glory  of  Deity,  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb — the  reunion  with  all 
that  we  parted  with  on   earth,  whom  we 
would  have  kept  because  we  loved  them,  but 
whom  God  took  because  he  loved  them  more 
— faces  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  shall 
emerge  into  the  sunshine,  voices  now  silent 
in  death  shall  be  heard  in  more  musical  re- 
verberations, footsteps  familiar  in  their  fall 
as  household  Avords  shall  be  heard  again,  } 
and  those  we  parted  with,  we  wickedly  said  ! 
forever,  we  shall  then  thankfully  hail,  the  ] 
broken  circle  will   be  completed,  and  the  ' 
missing  links  found,  for  all  things  are  made  | 
new.   When  imperfection  shall  be  done  away  j 
by  perfection  without  limits,  and  love  and  i 
life  without  end,  then  God's  mind  shall  be  | 
seen  written  on  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  his  I 
will  shall  be  legible  in  the  flowers  on  the  ! 
earth.    Every   stream  by  its  chimes  as  it  | 
rolls  to  the  sea  will  be  a  teacher  ;  every  wave  ! 
as  it  breaks  upon  the  shore  will  be  a  teacher ;  | 
the  dewdrops,  likejevvels,shall  reflect  Christ's 
grand  name  ;  the  sea,  like  a  bright  mirror, 
shall  throw  up  and  fling  back  his  glory  ; 
every  rose   shall  remind  you   of   Sharon's 
rose  ;  every  star,  of  the  bright  and  morning 
star;   and  all  things  in  the  height  and  all 
things  in  the  depth,  and  the  whole  universe 
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itself  shall  teach  marvellous  lessons.  In 
the  words  of  a  poetess  lately  deceased,  who 
has  written  true  poetry,  inspired  often  with 
the  noblest  sentiment, 

"  *  Christ  will  send  us  down  the  angels, 
And  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies 

Will  be  illumed  by  altar  candles 
Lit  for  blessed  mysteries  ; 

And  a  priest's  hand  through  creation 
Waveth  calm  and  consecration/  " 

It  is  the  direct  action  of  true  religion  to 
impart  happiness  here,  as  truly  as  to  guide 
to  happiness  hereafter.  If  this  be  so,  these 
miniature  pictures  of  the  magnificent  future 
are  a  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  heart.  There  are  many  disconsolate 
ones  they  must  refresh,  many  sorrowful 
spirits  they  will  comfort.  To  be  the  means 
of  sending  one  ray  of  the  everlasting  light 
into  a  darkened  home,  or  one  rill  of  living 
water  into  a  parched  heart,  is  no  mean  honor, 
and  no  insignificant  contribution  to  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Dr.  Cumming  believes  that  all  this  bless- 
edness is  to  be  realized  on  this  very  earth 
of  ours, — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  living  divines.  Dean 
Alford,  a  sober  and  scholarly  interpreter,  in 
his  Greek  Critical  New  Testament  very 
strongly  holds  this  view.     He  says : — 

"  I  have  ventured  to  speak  strongly,  be- 
cause my  conviction  on  it  is  strong,  founded 
on  the  rules  of  fair  and  consistent  interpre- 
tation ;  I  mean  the  necessity  of  accepting 
literally  the  first  resurrection  and  the  mil- 
lennial reign.  That  the  Lord  will  come  in 
person  to  this  earth  ;  that  his  risen  elect  will 
reign  here  with  him  and  judge ;  that  during 
that  blessed  reign  the  power  of  evil  will  be 
bound,  and  the  glorious  prophecies  of  peace 
and  truth  on  earth  find  their  accomplish- 
ment— this  is  my  firm  persuasion,  and  not 
mine  alone,  but  that  of  multitudes  of  Christ's 
waiting  people,  as  it  was  that  of  his  primi- 
tive apostolic  Church,  before  controversy 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  to  the  light 
of  prophecy.  This  eternal  kingdom  is  situ- 
ated on  the  purified  and  renewed  earth,  be- 
come the  blessed  habitation  of  God  with  his 
glorified  people.  Though  not  here  stated  on 
the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
renewal  is  that  described  in  2  Peter  iii.  10, 
namely,  a  renovation  by  fire." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  EDITOR'S  TRAGEDY. 
A  STRANGE  and  painful  tragedy  has  just  been 
recorded,  which  should  touch  somewhat  deeply 
all  literary  men.  Mr.  Alexander  Birnie,  the 
subject  of  this  tragedy,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  that  class  of  provincial  editors  in  whom 
the  possession  of  literary  capacity  inspires  a 
deep  pride  and  sense  of  power.  We  by  no 
means  wish  to  attribute  such  feelings  exclu- 
sively to  our  provincial  brethren.  The  habit 
of  tracing  swift  comments,  often  of  passing 
hasty  judgment,  on  human  beings  and  their 
actions — or  rather  on  those  particular  phan- 
tasms of  our  own  minds,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment we  assume  to  represent  the  men  and 
their  actions — inspires  something  of  this  tone 
in  all  critics  of  passing  events  ;  and  this  is, 
indeed,  their  characteristic  danger.  But  in 
none  is  this  sense  of  empty  power  more  likely 
to  be  intoxicating  and  dangerous  than  in 
those  who  are  but  half-versed  in  the  supreme 
uncertainties  of  literature,  who  do  not  see 
that  even  the  highest  literary  estimates  of 
men  and  things  are  vague  half-views,  with 
much  that  is  essential  to  the  truth  still  left 
in  shadow.  To  this  perhaps  self-elevated 
class  of  border-land  literateurs  Mr.  Birnie 
apparently  belonged.  He  had  been  editor 
of  the  Chester-le- Street  Liberal  in  Durham, 
and  there,  apparently,  had  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  aspire  after  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion. He  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Falkirk  Liberal,  to  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  a  weakly  leader,  signed 
"  The  Cock  of  the  Steeple,"  a  non  deplume 
probably  intended  to  indicate  the  wide  intel- 
lectual survey  which  the  editorial  mind  took 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  as  it  looked 
to  every  quarter  of  the  compass.  Unfortu- 
nately he  never  taught  himself  to  distrust 
wide  intellectual  surveys,  at  least  in  his  own 
case,  and  his  Falkirk  Liberal  failed.  Leaving 
his  wife  and  family  still  in  Chester-le-Street,  he 
then  went  to  Edinburgh  to  seek  work,  fell  into 
bad  living  and  bad  company,  was  robbed  of 
almost  all  he  had,  and  in  remorse  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  thus  inflicted  on  his  wife  and 
children,  attempted  suicide  by  an  overdose 
of.laudanum,  which,  however,  he  took  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  make  him  sick ;  and 
this  for  the  time  saved  his  life.  Still  the  cock 
would  not  come  down  from  his  steeple.  The 
editor  had  proved  not  only  the  ingratitude  of 
the  public,  but  on  a  small  scale  that  unsound- 


ness in  his  own  surveys  of  "  men  and  things," 
which  might  well  have  taught  him  to  distrust 
them  still  more  on  a  larger  scale,  and  yet 
the  pride  which  is  so  often  fed  by  this  won- 
derful power  of  writing  out  our  glib,  false 
views,  or  at  best  half  views  of  human  affairs, 
clung  to  him  to  the  last.  He  set  out  on 
foot  on  his  return  to  Chester-le-Street,  ap- 
parently with  a  design  of  killing  himself  by 
exhaustion,  certainly  with  a  fixed  resolve  not 
to  avert  this  fate  by  any  concession  of  pride. 
He  had  but  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
few  of  the  cherished  literary  "  contributions  " 
of  his  own  pen.  He  kept  a  journal  by  the 
way,  editing  as  it  were  his  last  hours,  and 
specifying  with  care  the  exact  details  of  his 
suffering ;  and  we  must  say  that  the  brief 
sentences  which  he  entered  during  the  last 
few  days  of  his  life  are  not  tainted  by  any 
touch  of  literary  affectation,  but  the  simplest 
utterances  of  human  anguish.  For  days,  we 
are  told,  he  never  had  his  clothes  off,  never 
rested  on  a  bed,  and  seldom  under  cover  at 
all ;  tasted  no  food  but  what  his  pence  would 
buy,  and  drank  only  water.  On  the  night  of 
the  12th  February  he  reached  Morpeth,  spent 
his  last  penny  on  a  roll,  mistook  the  road, 
became  overpowered  by  suffering  and  fatigue, 
and  crept  into  a  stack,  near  Stobhill  brick- 
works, to  die.  For  nine  days  he  lay  there 
without  either  food  or  drink,  but  on  the  ninth 
found  strength  to  creep  out  for  water,  yet 
would  solicit  no  help,  and  crept  back  again. 
On  the  twelfth  day  he  records  that  he  can  no 
longer  creep  out  for  water.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  (February  25th)  he  was  discov- 
ered and  taken  to  the  workhouse  hospital, 
where  he  died  of  mortification  of  both  legs 
the  same  night,  his  feet  being  so  swollen 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  his  boots. 
The  following  were  his  last  entries  in  the  di- 
ary— entries  singularly  pathetic,  whether  we 
suppose  them  to  be  his  last  excuses  to  the 
world,  or  the  true  utterance  of  his  own  heart, 
or,  more  truly  perhaps,  a  mixture  of  both  : — 

"  Thursday,  February  13th. — I  have  now 
laid  under  some  straw,  by  a  haystack,  near 
Morpeth,  last  night  and  all  day  ;  God  knows 
if  ever  I  will  be  able  to  proceed  any  further. 
I  would  like  to  have  got  to  Chester-le-Street, 
to  be  buried  there,  that  my  poor  wife,  when 
she  looked  on  my  grave,  might  forgive  and 
weep. 

"  Saturday,  15th. — One  week  my  punish- 
ment has  lasted.  I  still  lie  here,  but  very 
weak  and  much  pained  in  the  bowels. 
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"Sabbath,  16th. — Another  day  without  food 
or  drink  ;  cold.  When  will  the  trial  be  over  ? 

"  Monday,  17th. — O  God  !  grant  me  pa- 
tience. 

"  Tuesday,  18th. — Alone,  without  a  soul 
to  see  or  to  speak  to,  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  drop 
of  drink  for  six  days  and  nights ;  how  long 
can  it  be  ? 

"  Wednesday,  29th. — This  cannot  hold  out 
long.     Help,  O  Lord  ! 

"  Friday,  21st. — The  ninth  day  without 
food  ;  got  a  drink  of  water  last  night. 

"  Sabbath,  23d. — Eleven  days  ;  my  legs 
are  useless.     O  God  !  when  will  it  end  ? 

"  Monday,  24th, — Oh,  I  am  weary  ;  one 
part  of  my  body  appears  to  be  dead.  I  can- 
not go  for  a  drink  now.  24th  February. — 
Seventeen  days'  suffering  ;  during  that  time 
had  twice  a  piece  of  bread,  twelve  days  with- 
out a  morsel. 

"  Tuesday,  25th. — Death  comes  on  ;  I  wait. 
I  meet  him  without  fear.  Jesus  is  all.  Oh, 
he  has  saved  me,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  these  thir- 
teen days.  O  bless  him  for  them  ;  to  him  I 
commit  my  soul,  my  memory,  my  family,  my 
all.    Amen." 

'  The  strange  absence,  here,  of  that  self- 
horror,  which  the  intention  of  suicide  usu- 
ally creates,  and  the  curious  appearance  in 
its  place  of  that  glow  of  unhealthy  enthusi- 
asm— unhealthy  in  the  agony  of  such  a  death 
— which  lights  up  the  poor  man's  reeling 
brain  in  his  last  hour,  are  singularly  painful 
— the  more  so,  perhaps,  if  they  were  intended 
for  the  world  than  if  they  were  not.  In  these 
last  days  the  poor  editor's  survey  of  himself 
can  scarcely  have  been  more  complete  or 
faithful  than  his  intellectual  surveys  of  Fal- 
kirk from  the  steeple-top.  Mixed  with  the 
prayers  for  help  and  the  hope  of  pardon  there 
must  have  been  many  a  bitter  doubt,  or,  if 
not,  at  least  many  an  image  which  would 
have  caused  doubt  had  his  mind  been  clear. 
Yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  these  brief  editorials 
on  his  own  fate  were  not  much  less  incom- 
plete or  distorted  not  only  than  this  particu- 
lar editor's  liberal  teachings  to  Falkirk,  but 


even  many  of  the  most  valued  products  of 
our  editorial  class  in  general.     Those  pre- 
cious literary  contributions  in  his  pocket  that 
aided  no  doubt  to  nerve  Mr.  Birnie,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  terrible  pangs  of  famine, 
against  admitting  the  fact  of  beggary,  and 
the  consequent  duty  of  begging  from  his  fel- 
low-men-^against  how  many  equally  stern 
facts  of  life  do  they  not  nerve  the  literary 
class  to  rebellion  ?     How  few  men  of  us  all 
can  look  at  a  fact  as  it  is,  if  a  literary  repu- 
tation intervenes  between  it  and  our  eyes  ? 
This  man  is  not  the  only  beggar  who  has  im- 
puted to  himself  a  literary  righteousness  that 
he  had  not.     To  us  there  seems  something 
representative  as  well   as   tragic   about  his 
career.    The  confusion  between  the  pride  of 
writing  and  the  pride  of  seeing,  which  took 
his  editorial  imagination  up  to  a  pinnacle 
from  which  he  could  see,  not  indeed  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  but  all  the  dwellings  of 
his  audience  ;  the  overthrow  of  his  ambition 
causing  intoxication  rather  than  humiliation ; 
the  stubborn  literary  pride,  which  urged  him 
to  a  double  act  of  suicide,  and  kept  him  to  the 
last  from  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  finally,  the  triumphant  register  of 
his  sufferings,  written  in  the  tone  of  a  martyr, 
with  the  eternal  world  so  close  upon  him  and 
so   dimly  seen — these  things   should  have 
more  than  the  interest  of  personal  details  to 
literary  men.     It  recalls  something  of  poor 
Haydon's    history.      Artistic    and    literary 
pride,  and  the  thick  veil  it  interposes  be- 
tween those  who  entertain  it  and  the  facts  of 
that  life  which  they  profess   to  see  more 
clearly  than  other  men,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  painful  phases  of  intellectual  culture. 
Criticism   is  a  blinding  task.     Those  who 
glory  in  their  own  successful  editing  of  this 
strange  world  and  its  events  are  seldom  able 
to  acquiesce  in  that  only  authorized  edition 
of  their  own  life  which  is  warranted  by  the 
providence  of  God. 


THF  DELL. 
I've  seen  this  dell  ia  July's  shine, 

As  lovely  as  an  angel's  dream  ; 
Above — heaven's  depth  of  blue  divine, 

Around — the  evening's  golden  beam. 

I've  seen  the  purple  heather-bell 
Look  out  by  many  a  storm-worn  stone  ; 

And,  oh  !  I've  known  such  music  swell, — 
Such  wild  notes  wake  these  passes  lone — 


So  soft,  yet  so  intensely  felt ; 

So  low,  yet  so  distinctly  heard ; 
My  breath  would  pause,  my  eyes  would  melt, 

And  tears  would  dew  the  green  heath-sward. 

I'd  linger  here  a  summer  day, 
Nor  care  how  fast  the  hours  flew  by  ; 

Nor  mark  the  sun's  departing  ray 
Smile  sadly  from  the  dark'ning  sky. 

E.  J.  Beontb. 
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From  The  Critic. 
Waifs  and  Strays,  chiefly  from  tlie  Chess- 
board.   By    Captain    H.  A.  Kennedy. 
L.  Booth,  pp.  246. 

This  pleasant  little  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  chess  is  made  up  of  fugitive  essays 
and  sketches  which  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  the  chess  periodicals,  such  as 
the  Chess-play er^s  Chronicley  the  British 
Chess  Review,  the  American  Chess  Monthly, 
and  Mr.  Tomlinson's  Chess  Annual,  The 
name  of  Captain  Kennedy  is  doubtless  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  the  game  as  a  strong 
player  and  pleasant  writer  about  the  game. 
He  is  a  vice-president  of  the  British  Chess 
Association  and  president  of  the  Bristol 
Athenseum  Chess  Club — offices  which  are 
guarantees  of  his  position  as  a  chess-player. 
His  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  the  game. 
That  branch  of  chess  literature  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  exhaustively  treated  by  Messrs. 
Staunton  and  Walker,  Major  Jaenisch,  and 
other  great  experts  in  the  game.  The 
"  Waifs  and  Strays  "  are  pleasant,  readable, 
and  often  instructive ;  little  sketches  turning 
upon  chess  and  chess  incidents,  anecdotes 
of  celebrated  players,  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  best-known  public  temples  of  Caissa. 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  evidently  intended 
to  point  a  useful  moral,  and  well  do  they 
serve  the  purpose.  Temper  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  bragging  are  cardinal  virtues  in 
chess  according  to  Captain  Kennedy,  and 
not  too  common  ones  either.  Some  *'  Chess 
Wrinkles,"  in  the  style  of  Dean  Swift's 
"  Advice  to  Servants,"  will  show  what  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

"III.  If  of  a  musical  turn,  you  are  not 
forbidden — of  course  involuntarily  and  in 
mere  cheerfulness  of  heart — to  hum  or  sing 
during  a  game,  snatches  of  your  familiar  and 
favorite  airs,  accompanying  the  same  by  a 
staccato  digital  tattoo  on  the  table.  When 
it  is  your  adversary's  turn  to  move,  you  may 
at  pleasure  yawn,  sneeze,  groan,  stretch 
yourself,  use  your  pocket-handkerchief  vig- 
orously, get  up  from  your  chair  and  sit  down 
again,  and  make  frequent  inspection  of  your 
watch.  These  unsophisticated  little  arts 
will,  in  all  probability,  by  distracting  the  at- 
tention of  your  opponent,  confuse  and  cause 
him  to  hurry  his  move,  and  thus  you  may 
cleverly  effect  a  diversion  in  your  own 
favor." 

Captain  Kennedy  speaks  of  Napoleon  as 
a  chessplayer.  He  once  saw  him  playing 
with  Marshal  Bertrand,  through  a  window 
at  Longwood. 


"  He  was  attired  in  a  white  dressing- 
gown,  and  had  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  head,  the  ends  of  which,  fastened  in 
front,  were  disposed  so  as  to  give  them  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  laurel  crown  I  had 
seen  on  one  of  his  busts.  .  .  .  The  two 
players  appeared  to  be  intently  occupied  with 
their  game,  and  after  they  had  exchanged 
some  moves.  Napoleon  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph — 

"  *  Bertrand,  mon  ami,  enfln  vous  voila 
attrape ! ' 

"  '  Vraiment,  Sire  ? '  replied  the  Grand 
Marechal. 

"  *  Qui,  echec  ! ' 

"  *  Encore  echec ! ' 

"  *  Echec  et  mat ! ' 

"  *  C'est  juste,'  remarked  the  count,  re- 
garding the  board  with  an  air  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction ;  and  then  he  added — 

"  '  Ah,  Sire,  vous  etes  tonjours  vainqueur.' 

"  A  pleased  smile  broke  over  Napoleon's 
face  ;  he  took  a  violent  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
leaning  over,  gently  squeezed  his  follower's 
ear  with  his  right  hand." 

Captain  Kennedy  appears  to  think  that  the 
"  toujours  vainqueur  "  may  not  have  been  in- 
variably the  result  of  Napoleon's  skill ;  for 
to  the  report  of  one  of  the  emperor's  games, 
which  he  gives  at  page  43,  he  appends  a 
note  to  a  most  palpable  blunder  on  Ber- 
trand's  part :  "  This  seems  a  courtier-like 
move  on  the  part  of  Count  Bertrand."  One 
curious  omission  in  this  volume  strikes  us  at 
once  ;  there  is  no  mention  made  throughout 
its  pages  of  Mr.  Paul  Morphy.  That  the 
appearance  of  that  extraordinary  meteor 
upon  the  chess  horizon  should  have  disturbed 
the  recognized  luminaries  in  their  more  reg- 
ular orbits  is  not  surprising ;  but,  in  com- 
mon justice,  the  fact  should  not  be  ignored 
that  this  marvellous  youth,  a  boy  in  years 
and  in  appearance,  fairly  vanquished  by 
main  force  all  the  first-class  European  chess- 
players who  were  pitted  against  him.  The 
heroes  of  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club  and 
of  the  Divan  were  scattered  like  chaff  before 
his  lance.  Mr.  Staunton  would  not  meet 
him.  The  brilliant  Harrwitz  retired  from 
the  contest  ignominiously  beaten.  Even  the 
great  Anderssen  himself  had  to  suffer  a  de- 
feat, which  he  submitted  to  with  admirable 
temper.  However  galling  it  might  be  to  the 
veterans  to  have  been  so  entreated  by  "  a 
lad  from  the  States,"  the  fact  ought  not  to 
be  ignored. 

[Captain  Kennedy  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  ex- 
plains that  he  did  refer  to  Mr.  Morphy,  but  that 
this  book  was  made  up  before  Mr.  M.'s  advent.] 
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From  Once  Week,  12  April. 
THE  MEERLMAC  AND  THE  MONITOR. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  assuredly  ought 
to  send  a  handsome  testimonial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Governments — North  and   South — ^for 
the  experimental  fight  they  have  been  mak- 
ing with  iron-clad  ships.    By  the  descrip- 
tion, the  Monitor  appears  to  be  a  flat-bot- 
tomed wooden  tank,  roofed   over  with   an 
iron  shell  like  a  tortoise,  some  five  inches  in 
thickness,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and 
provided  with  a  revolving  tower  mounting 
two  guns,  each  carrying  a  wrought-iron  shot 
of  170  lbs.  weight  for  the  purpose  of  ofience. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  what  sort  of  a  lump  of 
iron  a  half  hundred-weight  is,  as  used  for 
weighing,  and  imagine  three  of  them  formed 
into  one  shot,  we  get  a  good  idea  of  it.     The 
Monitor  is  a  structure  made  by  workmen 
after  an  engineering  fashion  more  or  less 
skilful ;  but  the  "  Merry  Mack"  as  the  sail- 
ors call  her,  is  a  far  different  affair,  and  preg- 
nant with  instruction.     She  is  described  as 
looking  like  the  roof  of  a  house  on  the  water 
—a  very  puzzling  description — and  I  was  as 
much  puzzled  as  other  people,  till  an  Amer- 
ican gave  me  the  cue.     The  Merrimac,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  was  a  steam-frigate  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  and  sunk.    When  raised  by 
the  rebels,  or  seceders,  as  the  case  may  be, 
she  was  redecked  and  improved  into  an  ar- 
mored ship. 

In  one  of  our  old  pantomimes  of  the  days 
of  the  elder  Drury,  there  is  a  distich  how 
Harlequin,  in  rescue  of  Columbine 

"  Turned  the  table  to  a  boat, 
And  down  the  river  they  did  float." 

In  the  modern  case,  the  authorities  of  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard 


**  Turned  the  railway  to  a  ship, 
And  down  the  river  they  did  slip." 

The  railroads,  torn  up  to  stop  transit,  fur- 
nished the  iron  to  make  the  Merrimac  im- 
pregnable, with  an  iron  roof  slanting  either 
way  from  the  central  line  of  the  vessel  to  be- 
low the  water,  the  rails  being  interlocked 
together  like  the  bricks  in  a  wall.  American 
rails  are  flat-footed,  and,  packed  together 
with  heads  and  feet  alternating,  they  form  a 
reedy  surface  analogous  to  thatch.  Thus 
the  vessel  was  thatched  and  not  plated  with 
iron. 

American  railroad  iron   is  produced  in 


Wales  at  about  £4  to  £5  IO5.  per  ton.  Ar- 
mor plates  for  English  ships  cost  £40  and 
upwards  per  ton.  I  once  heard  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  talking  with  a  Welsh  iron- 
master, and  complaining  that  it  was  tarna- 
tion poor  iron  that  he  had  supplied  to  the 
"  Big  squirrel  and  Buffalo  link  lines,"  which 
the  iron-master  did  not  deny,  but  alleged, 
in  defence,  that  it  was  paid  for  in  a  "  tarna- 
tion poor  lot  of  bonds." 

So  bad  are  many  of  these  rails,  that  it  will 
not  do  to  throw  them  down  from  a  wagon 
on  unloading,  for  they  break  like  cast  iron. 
Yet  these  rails  stand  the  pounding  of  heavier 
shot  than  have  been  used  in  our  Admiralty 
experiments,  with  scarcely  a  fracture.  The 
only  reason  for  their  withstanding  the  blows 
of  the  shot  was  their  slanting  position,  that 
prevented  the  shot  striking  at  a  right  angle. 
Had  these  rails  been  applied  wall-sided  like 
the  Warrior,  they  would  have  dropped  off  in 
fragments  with  every  shot,  like  cast  iron. 

The  Monitor  had  wrought-iron  shot,  and 
would  therefore  have  destroyed  the  rails  at 
a  right  angle.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
some  damage  done,  but  this  was  at  the  ports 
where  an  opening  existed.  The  Monitor 
was  not  damaged  at  all ;  but  it  is  said  she 
had  five  inches  of  iron  on  her  in  inch  plates  j 
and,  moreover,  the  Merrimac  had  only  cast 
shot. 

There  is  a  method  yet  untried  of  produc- 
ing armor  plates  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that 
of  the  best  rails — less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
present  cost  per  ton,  and  there  is  also  an 
effective  mode  of  fastening  them  without 
cracking  them  in  bolting.  It  is  quite  clear 
also  that  wall  sides  will  have  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  favor  of  the  "  tumbling  in,"  or  house- 
roof  system.  The  angular  system,  which 
was  first  promulgated  in  these  pages,  and 
which  has  now  been  verified  by  the  Merri- 
mac, will  have  to  be  resorted  to — a  slope  of 
twenty-five  degrees  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  to  elude  shot  that  may  not  be  re- 
sisted, and  this  best  form  for  eluding  shot 
gives  also  the  best  angle  for  stability  in  the 
water. 

But  the  problem  of  guns  has  yet  to  be 
solved — whether  an  available  gun  can  be 
made  that  will  pierce  the  heaviest  armor 
capable  of  floating  on  a  vessel  moving  at  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  The  angulated  ves- 
sel of  great  breadth  of  beam  and  little  depth 
will  be  suitable  to  carry  a  tower  whereon  to 
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place  guns  that  can  shoot  downwards  on  to 
the  roofed  decks  of  her  antagonist.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  heavy  guns,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  armor  is  as  useless 
for  ships  as  it  was  found  to  be  for  human 
bodies. 

As  regards  running  down,  the  Merrimac 
had  no  difficulty  in  cracking  up  her  wooden 
antagonists ;  but  being  a  wooden  ship,  she 
was  useless  on  the  iron  sides  of  her  oppo- 
nent, and  only  broke  her  own  beaks  and 
damaged  her  own  bows.  With  iron  vessels 
strength  enough  can  be  obtained  for  this. 
But  if  two  vessels  equally  angulated  be  in 
opposition  in  running  down,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  inflict  damage.  Rightly 
constructed,  they  should  be  unsinkable. 

But  there  are  other  considerations.     First, 
the  efiectual  ventilation  of  a  close  iron  box ; 
and,  next,  the  power  of  locomotion.     If  guns 
can  do  no  damage,  then  it  is  only  a  question 
of  speed  and  time.    The  vessel  with  the 
largest  supply  of  fuel  will  be  the  victor,  for 
the  other  will  be  a  log  upon  the  water.     And 
here   the  Americans    have   an    advantage, 
though  they  have  not  yet  applied  it.     The 
petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  which  is  so  danger- 
ous in  casks  or  warehouses,  would  not  be 
dangerous  in  close  iron  tanks,  and  a  larger 
amount    of   high    steam-producing    power 
could  thus  be  stowed  away  than  in  any  other 
known  fuel.     The  facility  of  taking  it  on 
board  a  close  iron  vessel  would  be  far  greater 
than  with  coal.     The  mode  of  using  it  in  the 
boilers  would  be  with  a  small  fire  of  coke  to 
serve  as  a  wick,  and  then  dropping  the  oil 
on  the  surface,  to  flash  up  into  burning  gas, 
coming  in  contact  with  all  the  water  surface. 
It  is  evident  that  a  steamer  without  fuel  is 
more  helpless  than  a  sailing  vessel  without 
wind.     The  wind  may  be  supplied   in  the 
next  hour  by  nature,  but  the  fuel  must  be 
supplied  by  a  consort  vessel.     Eor,  formid- 
able as  those  heavily-gunned  armored  steam- 
ers are,  we  are  still  far  from  having  worked 
out  the  problem  in  its  entirety.     If  no  other 
means  be  left,  we  shall  have  to  capture  and 
chain  them,  and  asphyxiate  them  even,  or 
pump  water  into  them  till  they  sink.     It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Warrior  is  not  to  be 
the  final  specimen  of  marine  architecture  on 
our  ocean   empire.    Well,  it  is   a  victory 
•worth  fighting  for,  laboring  with  heavy  purse 
and  intense  mechanical  skill  and  industry  to 
achieve  the  final  end  of  war  by  rendering  it 


impossible.  Our  American  cousins  will 
scheme  hard  at  this,  if  only  their  purses 
shall  hold  out.  And  we  will  scheme,  too  ; 
and  it  shall  go  jiard  with  our  schemes,  but 
we  will  better  all  instructors  than  our  own. 
And  so  to  your  guns  all  ye  who  believe  it 
practicable  to  drive  an  unrifled  shot  in  at 
one  side  of  the  Warrior  and  out  at  the  other, 
making  a  yawning  breach  for  the  green  tide 
of  ocean  to  pour  in,  and  perforce  driving  us 
to  a  more  perfect  structure.  Only  do  not 
let  us  build  more  than  one  novelty  at  a  time, 
lest  the  next  should  prove  a  waste  like  the 
last. 

The  gain  so  far  is  in  favor  of  nations 
threatened  with  invasion  by  sea.  With 
wooden  ships  and  iron  rails,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  any  amount  of  impregnable  shore  bat- 
teries might  be  improvised  at  a  low  cost, 
and  at  a  week's  notice ;  but  not  so  with 
Channel  transports. 

W.  Bridges  Adams, 


Letter  to  The  Spectator,  5  ApriL 
THE  TIMES  ON  HAYTI. 
Sir, — ^An  article  in  the  Times  of  to-day, 
referring  to  a  petition  of  the  mayor  and  some 
three  thousand  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, that  England  may  interpose  her  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
lately  annexed  by  Spain,  goes  on  to  say  that 
should  Spain  give  the  necessary  assurances 
against  the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  "we 
can  have  no  objection  to  her  accepting  the 
cession  of  St.  Domingo,  or  even  extending 
her  sway  over  Eayti.  .  .  .  For  sixty  years 
the  black  dominion  in  Hayti  has  been  a  scan- 
dal, a  mockery.  .  .  .  For  the  last  twenty 
years  the  fabric  has  been  rapidly  falling  into 
ruins,  and  the  authority  of  a  civilized  nation 
must  he  a  blessing  after  the  rule  of  a  Sou- 
louque.  Whether  Spain  be  changed,  as  we 
believe,  or  as  cruel  and  bigoted  as  the  fan- 
cies of  her  former  subjects  paint  her^shecan 
do  no  harm  to  the  world  by  supplantiny  any 
government  she  may  find  in  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles^  as  long  as  she  does  not  restore  the 
curse  of  slavery." 

The  first  thought  that  the  passage  sug- 
gests is,  that  this  public  instructor  is  una- 
ware that  "  St.  Domingo "  includes  both 
"  Hayti "  and  the  late  "  Dominican  Repub- 
lic."   The  next,  that  he  is  equally  unaware 
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that  Soulouque  is  not  still  Emperor  of  Hayti. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since  the 
22d  December,  1858,  when  that  grotesque 
monster  fell  from  power  by^a  bloodless  rev- 
olution, and  the  "  leading  journal  "  speaks 
of  the  Spanish  domination  as  if  it  would  suc- 
ceed without  transition  "  the  rule  of  a  Sou- 
louque." But  if  our  public  instructor  wrote 
otherwise  than  in  sheer  gross  ignorance  it 
would  be  still  more  discreditable  to  him  than 
if  he  did.  For  all  who  have  paid  common 
attention  to  what  is  passing  in  the  quarter 
spoken  of  are  aware  that  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  Hayti  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one 
who,  from  all  that  is  stated  of  him,  stands 
out  simply  as  the  most  admirable  and  mag- 
nanimous man  at  this  moment  bearing  rule 
in  any  country  that  I  am  aware  of,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  country — zealous 
in  promoting  education — thoroughly  liberal- 
minded  in  respect  of  religion,  favorable  to 
the  settlement  of  foreigners,  anxious  to  heal 
all  internal  divisions,  and  so  unspeakably 
merciful  that  not  only  has  he  forgiven  at- 
tempt after  attempt  against  his  own  life,  but 
that  the  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the  as- 
sassins of  his  own  favorite  daughter,  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  simply  as  a  stepping- 
stone  towards  his  own  assassination,  could 
scarcely  be  wrung  from  him  by  the  Cabinet. 
I  speak  of  President  Geffrard.  Let  any  one 
who  chooses  to  read  Mr.  Underhill's  "  West 
Indies,"  lately  reviewed  in  your  columns, 
say  whether  the  dominion  of  Geffrard  in 
Hayti  be  a  "  scandal  and  a  mockery,"  or  a 
credit  to  humanity.  Let  him  compare  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Hayti  as  there  de- 
scribed, even  after  her  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  with 
that  of  Cuba,  and  say  whether  indeed  Spain 
"  can  do  no  harm  to  the  world  by  supplant- 
ing the  government  "  of  this  noble  mulatto. 
Mr.  Underbill  visited  Cuba  after  Hayti,  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it  ?  In  Hayti  he  trav- 
elled freely  everywhere,  and  saw  all  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land.    In  Cuba  he  "  tried  to 


obtain  an  introduction  to  a  sugar  estate,  but 
failed,  chiefly  through  the  jealousy  felt  of 
every  Englishman,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
Cuban  slaveholder's  natural  foe."  In  Hayti 
he  left  schools  everywhere  springing  up,  and 
Protestant  missions  at  work.  In  Cuba  it  is 
well  known  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give 
any  instruction,  not  even  in  religion,  to  the 
slaves.    And  what  is  the  result  ? 

"  A  few  of  the  laboring  class  of  slaves, 
however,  I  did  meet  in  Havannah,  working 
on  the  wharves  or  in  the  docks,  and  a  more 
wretched  and  miserable  set  of  human  beings 
I  have  never  seen.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  stolid,  round-headed,  brutish-look- 
ing animals  which  were  mechanically  per- 
forming the  tasks  allotted  to  them,  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  sharp,  quick-witted,  and 
manly  people  I  had  left  in  the  islands  where 
freedom  is  enjoyed.  .  .  .  During  the  last  few 
years  large  numbers  of  Chinamen  have  been 
introduced  into  Cuba  as  immigrants.  Though 
promised  the  advantages  of  free  men  they 
are  really  slaves,  and  oppression  has  so  mad- 
dened them  that  a  large  number  is  always  in 
prison  for  insubordination.  Many  more  have 
committed  suicide.  .  .  .  Several  gangs  that 
I  saw  working  in  the  streets  bore  on  their 
faces  an  expression  of  the  most  hopeless  de- 
spair. It  was  heartrending  to  witness  the 
silent  anguish  and  tearless  agony  which  every 
feature  and  every  motion  of  the  frame  pro- 
claimed." 

By  these  Chinese  may  we  judge  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  Spain 
might,  as  the  benevolent  writer  in  the  Times 
suggests,  promise  freedom  under  her  colonial 
rule.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  every 
extension  of  that  rule  is  an  absolute  curse  to 
the  world.  I  deem  it  shame  enough  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  be  involved  in  a  Mexican  inter- 
vention with  an  ally  whose  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade  has  been  notorious  for  years,  without 
seeing  her  hounded  on  by  English  writers  to 
the  overthrow  of  a  polity  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  Christian  freeman,  puts  her  own  to 
the  blush.  J.  M.  Ludlow. 


Our  country  towns  are  rapidly  doing  honor 
to  their  illustrious  townsmen  by  erecting  mon- 
uments to  them.  The  other  day  we  recorded 
that  a  statue  of  Sir  H.  Davy  is  to  be  erected  at 
Penzance, — and  now  Paisley  purposes  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  her  townsman,  "Wilson,  by 


putting  up  a  statue  of  that  eminent  ornitholo 
gist  in  his  native  town.  It  will  be  in  bronze,  a 
little  lai-ger  than  life,  and  will  represent  him 
examining  a  bird  that  he  has  just  shot.  The 
statue,  which  is  designed  by  Mr.  Mossman,  of 
Glasgow,  will  rest  on  a  pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  nine  feet  in  height. — Athenc&um. 
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From  The  Boston  Recorder,  24  April. 
GOD'S   HAND  AGAINST   THE   REBELLION. 

MASSACRE  IN  BALTIMORE. 

We  have  seen  how  in  one  event  at  Fort 
Sumter,  God  secured  for  us  the  prime  requi- 
site to  our  success — the  extinction  of  party 
spirit,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  South,  and 
therein  a  union  of  the  Northern  people,  in 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  rebellion,  and 
restoring  the  Union  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
But  immediately  upon  this  another  necessity 
was  revealed.  The  loyal  States  hailed  with 
joy  the  uniting  force  exerted  upon  their  peo- 
ple by  the  first  practical  declaration  of  war. 
Then  opened  what  may  be  called  the  era  of 
banners  and  manifestations  of  loyalty.  A 
feeling  seemed  to  go  through  the  North  that 
the  victory  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  already  gained,  in  the  sim- 
ple demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  masses 
of  the  Northern  people  were  loyal,  and  ready 
to  unite  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force. 
Little  was  it  then  realized  what  our  loyalty 
would  cost ;  and  what  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure  would  be  required.  The  feeling 
seemed  to  spread  afar,  that  the  rebels,  when 
they  came  to  see  a  united  North  arrayed 
against  them,  would  be  discouraged  and  quit 
the  field.  Hence,  the  zeal  in  displaying  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  banners  floated  over 
almost  every  house,  and  till  the  stores  of 
bunting  were  so  exhausted  that  new  impor- 
tations had  to  be  made.  So  that  Providence, 
ever  watchful  of  our  occasions,  had  a  severer 
lesson  to  teach  us,  and  let  us  know  that 
something  more  than  bunting  would  be  re- 
quired to  quell  the  rebellion.  That  purpose 
was  met  by  the  tragedy  in  Baltimore.  Until 
then,  we  little  realized,  that  not  only  traitors 
swarmed  in  our  capital  city,  but  that  our 
passage  to  it  was  to  be  disputed  by  treason 
lying  in  wait  in  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts  sent  on  her  hastily  gathered 
volunteers  to  take  the  van  of  the  new  born 
host,  mustered  for  the  defence  of  the  threat- 
ened seat  of  Government,  little  suspecting 
resistance  in  States  or  cities  professing  loy- 
alty. But  in  Baltimore,  a  conspiracy  of  as- 
sassins, concealed  in  the  crowded  streets, 
and  firing  from  the  windows,  began  the  mas- 
sacre. Massachusetts  signalized  the  anni- 
versary of  Lexington  battle,  by  pouring  out 
the  blood  of  her  sons — the  first  blood  spilt 
in  this  war — in  the  streets  of  the  Monumen- 
tal Citv.    And  who  of  us  does  not  remember 


the  thrill  of  mingled  horror,  indignation, 
and  alarm,  which  came  back  with  the  report 
of  that  tragedy  !  We  then  took  a  sense  of 
the  work  before  us  that  was  altogether  new, 
when  we  saw  our  right  to  enter  our  own 
capital,  for  its  defence,  disputed  in-  a  large 
city,  holding  the  keys  to  its  entrance — and 
a  city  hitherto  not  declared  for  the  rebellion. 
We  found  the  rebellion  nearer  home  than 
we -had  dreamed,  and  Baltimore  to  be  one 
of  its  most  dangerous  seats.  The  treachery 
of  assassins  aroused  the  common  indigna- 
tion, and  awoke  the  resolve  that  cost  what 
it  might,  through  Baltimore,  or  over  Balti- 
more, a  way  should  be  made  for  the  march 
of  our  armies,  and  for  the  defence  of  our 
capital.  No  event  contributed  so  much  to 
make  each  and  all  feel  that  the  cause  was 
their  own.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  felt  it  as 
more  than  a  personal  insult,  outrage,  and 
danger.  And  the  common  national  heart 
swelled  with  the  firm  resolve  to  vindicate  the 
national  honor,  first  upon  Baltimore,  and 
then  upon  all  the  rebel  hordes. 

This  was  just  what  the  occasion  required, 
to  transform  in  a  day  the  spirits  of  our 
young  men  bred  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and 
averse  to  scenes  of  strife,  and  to  kindle  in 
them  a  martial  ardor  and  a  readiness  to  ex- 
pose life  in  avenging  their  country's  wrongs. 
Before,  we  had  attained  to  a  united  purpose 
to  annihilate  the  rebellion,  and  felt  fully 
conscious  of  our  ability  to  do  it.  And  we 
thought  that  ability  would  be  as  manifest  to 
the  rebels  as  to  us.  And  so  we  half  con- 
tented ourselves  with  manifesting  our  loy- 
alty to  let  the  rebels  see  that  our  whole  force 
was  pledged  against  them,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  no  hope  for  them.  But  on  the 
blood-stained  pavement  of  Baltimore,  this 
illusion  was  broken.  By  this  turn  of  events, 
God's  Providence  taught  us  that  there  must 
be  risks  of  life,  and  all  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  thousands  of  our  peaceful  citizens,  ad- 
dicting themselves  to  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  field  of  battle.  What  was  now 
wanted  was  something  that  should  so  move 
the  nation's  heart,  as  to  create  a  broad  and 
spontaneous  rush  of  men  to  the  field.  Forced 
levies  at  that  point  would  have  been  both 
an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility.  The 
power  to  enforce  the  nation's  call  and  the 
nation's  authority,  was  the  very  thing  that 
had  been  brought  into  question  by  the  rebel- 
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lion.  What  was  wanted  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem was  a  mighty  outgoing  of  the  nation's 
will,  such  as  was  seen  when  thousands  on 
thousands  rushed  forth  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing dear  at  home,  that  their  nation's  life 
might  be  rescued  and  her  honor  repaired. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  which  should  so 
touch  the  people's  heart  that  the  tap  of  the 
drum  should  transform  the  ploughman,  the 
artizan,  and  the  student  into  soldiers,  and 
prompt  such  a  large  and  free  offering  of  life 
upon  our  country's  altar  as  never  before  was 
seen.  And  how  admirably  adapted  to  this 
end  was  that  day's  experience  in  Baltimore. 
Let  any  one  recall  his  own  sensations  then 
had — let  him  remember  how  his  own  heart 
bounded  with  desire — enough  to  cause  the 
lame  man  to  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  to  sing ;  and  he  will  see  what  a 
wise  and  successful  stroke  it  was  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  accomplish  what  our 
national  life  at  that  juncture  required.  It 
was  one  of  God's  calls  to  arms,  uttered  in  a 
day  over  the  breadth,  and  into  the  ear,  and 
into  the  heart  of  an  astonished  nation.  And 
from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  men  willing  to  enter  the  field  as  fast 
as  equipments  could  be  had.  So  that  in  a 
half  year,  an  army  of  a  half  million  has  come 
forth  by  free  enlistment — an  example  which 
stands  alone  in  all  history. 

That  was  a  dark  day  when  the  flower  of 
our  youth  was  crushed  in  Baltimore—when 
the  beauty  of  Israel  was  slain  upon  our  high 
places.  We  stood  confounded,  and  ashamed, 
and  in  dread  of  what  we  were  next  to  hear. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  our  nation 
were  crumbling.  But  over  all  other  emo- 
tions our  indignation  and  high  resolve  to 
crush  the  foe  prevailed.  That  was  the  rul- 
ing purpose  of  the  hour— that  was  mighty  to 
command  enlistments.  And  for  that  God 
had  wisely  provided,  when  he  allowed  the 
enemy  to  do  that  work  of  treachery  and 
blood.  Here  then  was  another  point  at 
which  our  nation's  life  was  saved  by  a  prov- 
idential event  that  seemed  most  adverse. 

It  becomes  us  also  gratefully  to  mark  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  secuiing  for  us,  to 
lay  the  plans  of  our  defence  and  conduct  in 
the  first  and  most  important  stages  of  the 
war  administration,  the  services  of  one  of  the 
most  skilled,  experienced  and  trusted  com- 
ihanders  now  extant  in  the  world.  It  was 
said  and  thought  that  the  rebellion  had  se- 


duced and  secured  to  itself  the  best  aggre- 
gregate  of  military  talent — tlxough  that  per- 
suasion has  not  been  sustained  by  experi- 
ence. But  for  our  purposes  in  those  critical 
days,  when  Washington  knew  not  into 
whose  hands  it  was  to  fall — when  great  cool- 
ness and  maturity  of  judgment  were  re- 
quired— and  when  in  the  fears  of  the  enemy 
the  name  of  Scott  was  itself  a  host,  it  was  a 
vast  and  preponderating  advantage  that  he 
stood  at  the  helm.  And  to  him,  doubtless, 
we  owe,  not  only  the  saving  of  our  capital, 
but  the  outlines  of  that  plan  of  compre- 
hensive warfare  that  has,  of  late,  at  so 
many  points,  found  such  happy  results.  So 
that  seemed  a  dark  day  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  his  infirmities  had  incapac- 
itated him  from  longer  holding  his  high  and 
responsible  position.  But  the  event  has 
shown  that  both  in  giving  and  taking  him 
away,  God  has  advanced  our  cause.  The 
service  had  come  to  such  a  position  that 
more  of  the  prime  vigor  of  manhood  was  re- 
quisite in  the  commander-*»such  as  could  en- 
sure a  vigor  of  drill  and  discipline,  and  an 
activity  in  execution  that  had  not  been  dis- 
played. So  in  a  young  commander,  enter- 
ing into  his  plans,  appropriating  the  fruits 
of  his  experience,  and  thus  succeeding  him, 
we  have  the  advantages  of  the  blended  ma- 
turity of  age,  and  the  activity  of  youth. 
And  in  the  present  successes  of  our  armies 
we  have  Scott  and  McClellan  united  in  one. 

It  has  been  also  a  great  mercy  to  us  that 
so  many  of  our  commanders  are  men  who  fear 
God,  and  who,  of  course,  look  to  the  true 
source  for  success.  Scott  has  been  long  re- 
garded and  trusted  in  as  a  Christian  patriot. 
McClellan  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  decided 
piety ;  and  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel. 

As  to  Burnside's  religious  professions  we 
are  not  so  definitely  informed.  But  in- 
stances have  been  given  of  his  earnest  and 
prayerful  acknowledgment  of  God,  as  the 
source  of  his  victories.  Of  other  command- 
ers such  as  Dupont,  Goldsboro',  Anderson, 
Foote,  Garfield,  and  McKean,  we  know  them 
to  sustain  a  reputation  for  earnest  and  con- 
sistent piety.  Probably  with  better  means 
of  information,  this  list  of  Christian  warriors 
might  be  much  extended.  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  commanders — the  Christian  el- 
ement is  largely  infused  among  subordinate 
officers  and  privates.    Probably,  since  the 
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army  of  Cromwell  which  was  in  some  sense 
made  up  of  picked  men,  selected  for  their 
religious  character,  no  army  has  had  a  larger 
sprinkling  of  pious  men.  And  in  this  ar- 
rangement, God's  Providence  has  given  us  a 
vast  advantage  which  pious  men  at  least  can 
appreciate. 


From  The  Boston  Recorder,  24  April. 

ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  VANISHED. 

The  events  which  for  a  year  have  agitated 
this  nation,  have  now  begun  to  develop  far 
reaching  influences  on  other  nations  and  on 
the  whole  world,  of  which  we  had  no  thought. 
We  little  thought  that  our  calamities  were 
to  be  the  means  of  permanent  suffering  and 
humiliation  to  that  country  whence  came  the 
most  offensive  rejoicings  over  us.  The  out- 
break of  the  grand  rebellion  itself  scarcely 
surprised  us  more  than  that  development  of 
hostile  feeling  towards  us  in  the  British  na- 
tion that  followed  close  upon  it.  We  were 
put  into  a  fever  of  indignation  and  alarm, 
lest  this  newly  discovered  rage  and  jealousy, 
which  had  to  our  astonishment,  arisen  in  the 
British  mind,  should  body  itself  forth  in  a 
war  to  aid  the  rebellion  and  to  confirm  the 
dominion  of  slavery.-  All  on  a  sudden,  we, 
who  had  confided  in  the  Christian  principle 
and  national  justice  of  England,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  her  professions  of  hatred  to  the  slave 
dominion — had  confided  in  these  to  secure 
her  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion, found  ourselves  in  a  grand  mistake, 
and  in  imminent  peril  of  a  war  from  her, 
brought  about  by  her  intense  desire  to  see 
us  broken  in  pieces.  In  tracing  that  desire 
to  its  spring,  we  found  that  it  came  of  a  con- 
sciousnesss  that  the  rising  power  of  this 
country  had  imperilled  the  supremacy  of 
England  among  the  nations — especially  upon 
the  seas.  This  selfish  motive  has  not  been 
left  to  our  surmise  ;  but  has  been  fully  and 
repeatedly  avowed  by  the  most  infiuential 
and  respectable  organs  of  the  British  press. 
To  give  names  where  those  who  have  ab- 
stained from  the  utterance  are  the  excep- 
tions, would  seem  to  be  needless.  But  we 
name,  as  prominent  organs,  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  that  originated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Scotch  Free  Church — which 
Church  was  aided  in  being  made   free  by 


alms  from  American  churches  ;  and  the  Zon- 
don  Times,  which  speaks  to  English  ears  as 
when  the  seven  thunders  utter  their  voices. 
In  one  of  its  late  issues  in  full  harmony  with 
many  that  preceded,  it  says : — 

**  It  is  excusable  if  many  on  this  side  take 
a  selfish,  and  perhaps  narrow  view  of  the 
question,  and  feel  relieved  at  the  prospect  of 
the  Union  breaking  up.  As  the  Americans 
have  been  appealing  now  for  half  a  century 
to  their  overpowering  numbers,  their  physi- 
cal resources,  their  compact  organization, 
their  irresistible  strength,  and  their  *  mani- 
fest destiny,'  it  is  natural  we  should  feel  re- 
lieved to  see  the  impending  avalanche  break- 
ing into  harmless  fragments." 

Yea,  if  ever  a  sentiment  had  a  national 
utterance,  it  was  this  prayer  of  England's 
heart,  that  our  war  might  have  a  speedy  end  ; 
and  end  in  reducing  this  nation  to  fragments. 
And  why  ?  Because  that  only  in  our  destruc- 
tion England's  supremacy  among  the  nations 
could  be  safe. 

This  unlovely  spirit,  making  enemies  of 
friends,  and  then  for  such  selfish  ends  rejoic- 
ing over  the  fall  of  these  enemies,  must  have 
been  highly  offensive  to  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
nations,  looking  down  upon  it.  One  would 
think  that  the  indignation  of  the  God  of  jus- 
tice could  not  slumber  over  it,  and  that  the 
supremacy  of  a  nation  that  sought  to  main- 
tain supremacy  by  the  destruction  of  others, 
would  stand  in  peril  of  his  blowing  upon  it. 
Now  on  this  line  what  have  we  seen  ?  In  the 
progress  of  our  civil  war  an  event  has  oc- 
curred, in  which  England  was  wholly  out  of 
mind  of  any  but  the  God  above.  An  iron-clad 
vessel  engages  our  fleet,  and  in  the  work  of  a 
day,  performs  upon  it  an  experiment  which  has 
flashed  through  the  world  a  light  that  reveals  a 
pregnant  conclusion  ;  to  wit,  that  the  present 
navies  of  all  nations  are,  as  to  the  purposes 
of  future  wars — the  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence — worthless  as  so  many  potter's  vessels  ; 
and  that  all  nations  are  now,  as  to  their  pres- 
ent means  of  offence  by  navies,  on  a  level. 
So  in  that  conflict  of  ours  in  Hampton  Roads, 
where  our  wooden  ships  went  down  so  rap- 
idly, and  then  our  iron  ship  came  so  effectu- 
ally to  the  rescue,  not  only  were  we  elevated 
to  be  England's  equal  as  a  naval  power,  but 
England's  supremacy  on  the  seas,  yea,  Eng- 
land's superior  sway  among  the  nations, 
passed  away.  On  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
day,  the  British  navy,  that  recently  made 
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that  sudden  and  imposing  manifestation  of 
all  but  hostile  power  on  our  coast,  passed  to 
be  numbered  among  the  things  that  have 
been.  And  now  Ilium  fuit  is  its  record  in 
the  world's  history.  And  the  confession  of 
this  fact  has  already  gone  forth  in  the  halls 
of  British  legislation.  The  British  lies  have 
been  thrilled  with  the  report  of  this  experi- 
ment of  ours,  and  its  mighty  results.  Their 
Government  has  sent  forth  its  orders  that  the 
building  of  wooden  vessels  of  war  cease  at 
once,  and  the  work  on  fortifications  be  sus- 
pended, because  all  must  now  be  done  upon 
a  new  principle. 

Look  a  moment  at  what  is  involved  in  the 
discovery  that  none  but  iron-clad  vessels  of 
war  can,  in  years  to  come,  avail  for  purposes 
of  war  upon  the  seas,  or  upon  the  sea-coasts 
and  harbors.  As  we  have  intimated,  it  bears 
immensely  on  the  question  of  any  future  wars 
between  us  and  England.  But  a  few  weeks 
ago  England  was  almost  tempted  to  go  to 
war  with  us,  because  she  had  such  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  us  in  the  crushing 
power  of  her  navy.  With  what  gusto  did 
she  parade  and  send  over  her  mighty  fleet ! 
And  how  did  she  boast  of  her  still  greater 
fleets  in  reserve,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  had  fitted  them  out,  and  could  do 
it  again.  That  day  of  our  distress  was  the 
gala  day  of  the  pride  of  England's  navy.  Then 
with  new  zeal  it  took  up  the  song, — 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  alonjT  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

But  with  a  silent,  unseen  hand,  God  has 
touched  that  gigantic  power  and  it  has  with- 
ered— OS  a  power  to  harm  us,  it  has  passed 
away.  Now  if  England  aspires  to  maintain 
her  formidable  power  upon  the  sea,  she  must 
begin  anew  in  the  construction  of  her  navy 
— must  realize  the  fact  that  she  has  no  navy 
and  act  upon  it,  and  begin  here  to  build  up 
her  naval  power.  For  even  the  few  iron-clad 
vessels  which  she  has  must  be  held  as  of 
doubtful  value.  She  must  profit  by  our  act- 
ual experiment,  and  begin  where  we  have 
begun.  In  this  she  loses  all  the  advantage 
which  she  has  had  over  us  in  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  her  navy ;  and  galling  as  it 
must  be  to  her  pride,  and  ill-boding  as  it 
may  be  to  her  future  greatness,  she  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  cease  to  hold  the 
empire  of  the  seas. 


And  starting  anew  in  the  race  with  us,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  nations,  what  prospect 
has  she  of  outstripping  us  ?  We  are  in  actual 
war,  and  have  a  present  use  for  iron-clad 
ships,  and  an  impulse  to  do  our  utmost  in 
the  speed  of  producing  them.  Our  capacity 
of  producing  them  is  not  a  whit  behind  her 
own.  The  additional  burden  of  taxes  which 
will  be  occasioned  by  it,  will  not  press  so 
heavily  upon  our  people.  England  has  of 
late  been  straining  every  nerve,  and  causing 
her  people  to  groan  under  the  burdens 
caused  by  her  running  a  race  with  the 
French  in  navy  building,  and  in  the  same 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  By 
pressing  her  expenditures  to  the  last  verge 
of  the  people's  endurance,  she  has  out- 
stripped France ;  and  now  she  has  found 
it  a  barren  victory,  in  that  her  own  superior 
navy  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  her  rival. 
Now  to  put  a  new  strain  upon  her  people,  to 
begin  anew  and  produce  the  most  powerful 
navy,  will  press  hard  upon  the  spot  already 
chafed  and  sore.  We  are  aware  that  her 
desire  to  be  outstripped  by  no  nation  in 
naval  force,  will  draw  upon  her  with  great 
power ;  but  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  be 
more  efficacious  than  will  be  the  exigencies 
of  an  actual  war  pressing  upon  us.  And  in 
every  view,  our  capacity  of  producing  is  not 
second  to  hers.  With  us  the  commercial 
marine,  the  basis  of  all  navies,  is  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  hers ;  our  materials  for 
shipbuilding  are  more  abundant  and  nearer 
at  hand.  Our  ability  to  bear  the  expense — 
all  things  considered,  is  as  great.  So  we 
see  not  but  at  this  point  we  have  ceased 
to  have  occasion  to  quail  under  such  threats 
of  the  British  navy  as  .that  recently  put 
forth  against  us.  And  it  is  an  impres- 
sive fact,  that  that  navy,  after  making  that 
huge  and  last  demonstration  of  its  power  and 
pride,  should  be  struck  by  a  hand  unseen 
and  dissolve  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision. 

But  if  England's  power  to  harm  us  upon 
the  seas  has  been  foreclosed,  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  she  has  come  under  strong 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace  with  us.  For  her 
necessities  for  distributing  her  land  forces 
through  India  and  her  other  dependencies, 
are  so  great  as  well-nigh  to  exhaust  her  army 
producing  capacities  in  times  of  peace,  and 
leave  her  little  power  of  assault  upon  other 
nations  in  war.    How  well  was  this  illus- 
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trated  in  her  late  war  with  Russia.  She  sent 
her  recruiting  officers  abroad  over  Europe  to 
raise  British  troops  in  German  and  Italian 
fields,  and  even  attempted  the  same  with  us, 
to  the  disturbing  of  our  relations  with  her. 
And  after  all  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  hold  in  the  Crimea  an  army  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand.  So  with  a  navy  no  better 
than  ours,  England  would  be  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  bring  a  war  upon  us,  and  send  her 
armies  hither.  Let  her  concentrate  the 
largest  force  that  she  could  raise  for  us, 
while  keeping  garrison  over  all  her  subject 
provinces,  at  any  point  on  our  borders,  and 
after  a  week's  notice  of  her  coming,  we  could 
overwhelm  them  with  ten  to  one.  So  great 
would  be  our  advantage  for  defence  against 
her.  As  to  an  offensive  war  upon  her,  God 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  engaged  in 
such  a  war.  So  we  have  nothing  to  say  of 
it.  The  point  of  our  remarks  is,  that  God 
has  delivered  us  from  all  occasion  to  fear 
from  her  such  threats  as  those  which  she 
recently  set  forth.  In  other  words,  Eng- 
land's supremacy  upon  the  seas,  and  there- 
fore her  supremacy  among  the  nations,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  English  policy,  everything,  including 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  made 
to  bend  to  this.  Every  measure  or  principle 
that  was  needful  to  maintain  England's  mar- 
itime supremacy  was  right ;  and  to  be  sus- 
tained at  all  hazards.  A  recent  example  of 
this  occurred  in  Parliament.  The  Premier 
there  avowed  that  he  had  abandoned  a  lib- 
eral principle  of  maritime  law,  which  he  had 
formerly  maintained,  because  Tie  had  discov- 
ered that  the  admission  of  that  principle 
would  work  a  surrender  of  England's  su- 
premacy upon  the  seas.    That  is, — what  is 


wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  to  the  nations 
must  be  sustained,  that  England  may  rule 
the  seas,  and  so  rule  the  world.  This  is 
and  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
fundamental  principle  of  English  policy.  A 
gross  specimen  of  it  we  had  in  the  Trent 
afiair.  There,  when  it  served  her  turn,  she 
took  advantage  of  a  liberal  principle  ac- 
knowledged in  other  nations,  but  contra- 
vened by  herself,  and  demanded  a  conces- 
sion from  us.  But  no  sooner  had  she  got  it 
than  she  turned  and  refused  herself  to  con- 
cede, and  establish  as  a  principle  of  mari- 
time law,  the  ground  on  which  she  demanded 
and  we  granted  the  surrender  of  the  traitors. 
But  we  rejoice  that  discussions  occasioned 
by  this  event  have  elicited  that  'memorable 
confession  of  the  British  Premier,  that  Brit- 
ish supremacy  is  maintained  by  injustice! 
Now  that  this  supremacy  is  going  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  we  most  fortunately 
have  this  confession  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  use  for  its  epitaph.  Now  the  Hie 
jacet  covers  one,  who  in  his  dying  struggle 
confessed  himself  the  miserable  sinner  that 
he  was. 

But  it  is  a  striking  arrangement  of  Prov- 
idence that  so  soon  after  that  mighty  dem- 
onstration against  us  of  England's  suprem- 
acy upon  the  seas,  it  all  went  down  in  the 
wave. 

"  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea, 
Jehovah  hath  triumphed  !     His  people  are  free  ! 
Sing,  for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  is  broken ; 
His  chariots   and  horsemen  all  splendid  and 
brave ! 
How  vain  was  their  boasting  !     The  Lord 
hath  but  spoken, 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  in  the 
wave ! " 


WASTED. 

Life's  dark  waves  have  lost  the  glitter 

Which  at  morning-tide  they  wore ; 
And  the  well  within  is  bitter — 

Nought  its  sweetness  may  restore  : 
For  I  know  how  vainly  given 

Life's  most  precious  thing  may  be — 
Love,  that  might  have  looked  on  heaven, 

Even  as  it  looked  on  thee. 

L.E.  London. 


OLD    AGE. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long, — 
Even  wondered  at  because  he  dropt  no  sooner ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him   up  for  fourscore 

years. 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock,  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 
—Nathaniel  Lee,  1680. 
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APRIL    FOOLS.  —  IRON-CLAD    JACK. 

APRIL    FOOLS. 


The  rites  and  ways  of  ancient  days 

Shift  with  time's  ceaseless  flow ; 
Old  almanacs  are  no  more  true 

Than  history,  we  know. 
But  two  Spring  fashions  hold  their  ground, 

Though  change  all  else  may  rule  — 
Still  March  doth  snare  her  frantic  hare, 

And  April  boasts  her  fool. 

The  spring-life's  stirred  in  beast  and  bird, 

Buds  burst  their  barky  screens. 
Nor  only  trees,  but  nations  boast, 

The  freshness  of  their  greens. 
From  cither  Pole,  to  where  her  waves 

Our  own  Britannia  rules, 
I  look  around  and  see  the  ground 

Alive  with  April  fools. 

France  gapes  to  see  her  Emperor 

With  Freedom's  cornice  crown 
His  new  Bastile,  which  has  replaced 

The  old  one  she  pulled  down. 
Figs  upon  thistles,  grapes  on  thorns. 

Seeks,  at  his  bidding  cool  — 
Upon  such  sleeveless  errand  sent. 

What's  France  but  April  fool  ? 

Italy,  still  the  battledore 

Of  Guelph  and  Ghib'line  hands. 
Betwixt  an  Emperor  and  a  Pope, 

Perplexed  and  panting  stands. 
Of  her  that  trusts  to  Brennus's  sword, 

Or  leans  on  Peter's  stool, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  which  Italy 

Is  greater  April  fool 

Grave  Germany,  'twixt  pot  and  pipe. 

Book-led  and  Kant-o'errun, 
Pores  o'er  the  problem,  still  unripe, 

How  to  make  many  one. 
Professor  while  in  Prince  she'd  find. 

Or  sovereigns  in  her  schools, 
There's  Germany,  bemused  and  blind. 

Greatest  of  April  fools. 

Turkey, — where  diplomatic  snips, 

With  new  cloth  patch  the  old, 
Beneath  the  Great  Powers'  smiles  and  frowns 

Alternate  hot  and  cold, — 
While  Franks  and  Moslemin  she  trusts 

With  even  hand  to  rule. 
And  hopes  by  loans  to  shake  oflf  debt — 

Is  sure  an  April  fool. 

And  thou  with  Bunkum  swoU'n  and  fired. 

Oh,  Jonathan,  my  son  ! 
Spending  thy  million  a-day. 

Half  frenzied,  half  in  fun  : 
Union  who  seek'st  in  civil  war. 

Freedom  in  Slavery's  school. 
What,  oh  my  Jonathan,  art  thou. 

If  not  an  April  fool  ? 


And  lastly,  Mother  England,  thou 

That  sav'st  wax-ends  and  chips. 
While  spending  thirty  millions  clear 

In  soldiers  and  in  ships  ; 
If  hoping  to  see  Income-Tax 

(Neatest  of  taxing-tools !) 
Hung  idly  up  on  Treasury  walls^ 

Thou'rt  worst  of  April  fools  ! 


— Punch. 


IRON-CLAD    JACK. 

A  6EA-SONO  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Go,  patter  to  soldiers  and  swabs  not  at  sea 

'Bout  danger  and  fear  and  the  like, 
A  full  head  of  steam  and  good  iron  ship  give 
me. 
And  'taint  to  three-deckers  I'll  strike  ! 
Though  such  shot  on  our  iron  sides  smack, 
smash,  and  smite. 
As  would  shiver  a  frigate  of  wood, 
What  of  that  1  sheathed  in  plate  we'll  right  gal 
lantly  fight. 
Till  our  foes  for  the  fishes  be  food. 
In  armor  cased  for'ard,  amidships,  abaft, 
In  our  sides  neither  crevice  nor  crack. 
All  safely  we  steam  in  our  blacksmith-built 
craft ; 
Naught  to  fear  now  has  Iron-clad  Jack. 

I  said  to  my  Poll,  for  you  see  she  would  cry 

When  last  we  were  ordered  to  sea. 
What's  the  good.  Poll,  of  sniv'ling,  and  piping 
your  eye, 

When  your  Jack  is  as  snug  as  can  be  ? 
Can't  you  see  how  we're  armed ;  iron  plates 
over  all; 

Shot-and-shell-proof  from  sternpost  to  stem  ? 
Not  a  man  of  us  now  by  a  broadside  can  fall : 

And  for  small  arms,  we've  no  fear  of  them. 
With  sheathing  well  shielded  both  for'ard  and 
aft, 

On  the  furnace  fresh  fuel  we  stack. 
Then  running  stem  on  sink  the  enemy's  craft. 

While  in  safety  sits  Iron-clad  Jack. 


WTiy,  I  heard  our  ship's  blacksmith  explaining 
one  night 
That  the  strength  of  our  sheathing  was  such 
That,  shiver  my  rivets  !  says  he,  when  we  fight. 

Not  a  shot  can  our  timbers  ere  touch. 
Should  a  foe  heave  in  sight,  to  our  guns  we 
may  fly. 
Nor  of  splinter  nor  shot  feel  a  dread : 
Pound  away  as  he  will,  boys,  we'll  never  say 
die  ! 
For  we're  proof  'gainst  steel,  iron  and  lead. 
We've  no  woodwork  to  riddle,  alow  or  aloft. 

No  canvas  to  shift  or  to  tack  ; 
Not  an  inch  in  tho  ship  that  is  skaky  or  soft. 
Shot  and  shell  proof  is  Iron-clad  Jack  ! 

— Punch. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 

A  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Senti- 
ments in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  M.E.S.L.  With  Illustrations,  from 
Illuminations  and  other  sources,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  more  closely  we 
inquire  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  our 
forefathers,  the  less  reason  we  shall  find  for 
envy  or  admiration,  The  "  good  old  times," 
and  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  are  ar- 
ticles of  faith  which  may  be  safely  delegated 
to  the  same  limbo  with  the  belief  that  there 
was  neither  wind  nor  rain  on  the  summit  of 
Olympus,  or  that  there  was  a  period  in  our 
history  when  houses  were  thatched  with  pan- 
cakes, and  streets  paved  with  gold.  Hills 
look  green  at  a  distance.  Contemplated 
through  the  haze  of  many  centuries,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  a  sin- 
gularly happy  time  when  ladies  lived  in 
bowers,  and  minstrels  sang  love-songs  and 
recited  the  deeds  of  heroes  at  high  festivals ; 
and  that  the  feudal  ages,  which  furnished 
the  staple  of  so  many  charming  fabliaux 
and  romantic  ballads,  must  have  been  the 
absolute  ideal  of  human  enjoyment.  But  as 
we  approach  nearer  to  the  hills,  scars,  and 
pits,  and  patches  of  uncomfortable  barren- 
ijess  begin  to  appear;  and  at  last  we  dis- 
cover that  what  we  took  for  the  softest  ver- 
dure is  nothing  but  an  inhospitable  stretch 
of  rocks  and  quagmires.  So  with  historical 
research.  The  illusion  vanishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  your  investigations. 
However  profound  our  veneration  may  be 
for  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  founders  of 
our  race,  or  however  fixed  our  conviction 
that  the  times  in  which  they  lived  were  richer 
than  our  own  in  the  means  of  happiness,  our 
opinions  on  these  cardinal  points  must  in- 
evitably undergo  modification  when  we  learn 
that  William  the  Conqueror  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  luxury  of  a  feather-bed ; 
that  our  early  British  aristocracy  lived  on 
the  ground-floor,  without  drainage ;  that 
King  Alfred  had  not  a  chair  to  sit  down 
upon,  or  a  chimney  to  carry  off  his  smoke  ; 
that  the  nobles  and  dames  of  the  most  bril- 
liant epochs  of  our  poetical  annals  eat  with 
their  fingers,  generally  in  couples  out  of  one 
trencher,  on  the  bare  table ;  that  when  a 
lady  was  in  an  interesting  situation,  down 


even  to  so  late  a  date  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, she  was  really  "in  the  straw," — no 
other  description  of  bed  being  known  in 
those  halcyon  days  ;  that  a  travelling-car- 
riage was  an  ingenious  invention  of  modern 
effeminacy ;  that  the  use  of  forks  at  dinner 
was  unknown  to  the  royal  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;  and  that  it  was  considered 
the  height  of  good  fellowship  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  construct  their  drinking- 
glasses  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  so 
that  they  could  by  no  means  be  made  to 
stand,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  drained 
off  at  a  draught.  When  we  shall  have 
plunged  deep  enough  into  the  mediaeval 
chronicles  to  collect  a  multitude  of  little  par- 
ticulars like  these,  we  shall,  probably,  begin 
to  think  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
so  bad  an  age  to  live  in  after  all. 

Lamentations  over  the  past  are  amongst 
the  vulgar  errors  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  will  discover  that 
they  are  based  upon  a  radical  misconception. 
The  old  times,  as  we  call  them,  were  in  real- 
ity the  young  times.  That  which  we  call 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  was  the  inex- 
perience of  our  ancestors  working  out  ex- 
periments in  the  dark.  Our  progenitors 
were  children;  we  are  men.  The  present 
times  are  the  old  times  ;  and  we  who  live  in 
them  are  just  so  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Egberts,  the  Canutes,  the  Harolds,  and 
the  rest.  A  man,  as  Sydney  Smith  said, 
cannot  go  on  making  a  thing  for  fifty  years 
without  making  it  better  ;  and  so  we  cannot 
have  gone  on  all  this  time  building  houses 
and  furnishing  them,  inventing  patent  stoves 
and  kitchen  ranges,  making  broad  cloths, 
carpets,  and  linen,  and  summoning  to  our 
aid  such  potent  agents  as  gas,  steam,  and 
electricity,  with  improving  upon  our  juvenile 
forefathers. 

But,  as  Dogberry  says,  "  Comparisons  are 
odorous,"  and  very  liable  to  commit  us  to 
fallacious  conclusions.  K  we  desire  to  Judge 
dispassionately  of  the  ways  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  set  up  our  advanced  condition  as  the 
standard.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  himself 
an  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  and,  no 
doubt,  looked  back  upon  the  Picts  and  Scots 
with  as  much  compassionate  condescension 
as  we,  by  comparison,  look  back  upon  him. 
As  to  our  superiority,  what  did  he  know 
about  it  ?    He  did  not  eat  his  carp  with  the 
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less  relish  because  stewed  mushrooms  and 
French  mustard  were  unknown  in  his  cui- 
sine; and,  ignorant  of  the  scientific  details 
of  a  dinner  a  la  Busse,  he  was  justified  in 
considering  his  wild  and  plentiful  banquet, 
with  its  picturesque  accessories,  as  the  per- 
fection of  hospitable  entertainments.  What 
appear  to  be  discomforts  in  his  household 
are  of  our  making.  They  were  not  discom- 
forts to  him,  in  whom  "  ignorance  was  bliss," 
although  they  would  be  insupportable  do- 
mestic afflictions  to  us.  If  we  could  see 
things  as  he  saw  them,  we  should,  perhaps, 
lose  less  than  we  suspect  by  changing  places 
with  him.  One  fact,  at  all  events,  is  obvious 
— that  if  he  had  fewer  luxuries  he  had  fewer 
wants,  and,  in  so  far,  was  better  off  than  the 
people  of  this  pampered  and  laborious  age. 
There  must  have  been  in  the  character  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  an  element  of  power  rarely 
found  in  primitive  races.  Almost  all  other 
early  races  have  died  out,  and  left  few  or  no 
traces  behind.  The  Anglo-Saxons  lie  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  language  and  our 
institutions.  They  survive  in  our  speech, 
in  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  tithes 
of  public  officers,  the  names  of  towns  and 
hamlets,  and  in  all  articles  of  primary  neces- 
sity. To  Latin  and  Roman  sources  we  are 
indebted  for  our  philosophy  and  our  meta- 
physics; to  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  owe  the 
substantial  basis  of  our  domestic  life.  We 
build  our  houses  to  this  day  with  Saxon 
words.  Pillars,  beams,  stairs,  floor,  even 
thatch,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  House  and  home, 
husband  and  housewife,  cradles,  wagons  and 
carts,  and  a  hundred  other  words,  winding 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  every-day 
associations,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  Bread, 
butter,  and  cheese  acknowledge  the  same 
origin  ;  but  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork  de- 
scend from  the  Normans — a  significant  fact, 
which  throws  a  broad  side-light  upon  the 
culinary  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
lineage  of  these  words  is,  that  "  butchers' 
meat "  did  not  enter  very  largely  into  the 
cookery  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  we  know 
that  they  were  great  consumers  of  fish,  and 
that  the  phrase,  "kettle  of  fish,"  comes 
from  them  in  its  primal  sense,  because  they 
usually  boiled  their  fish  in  a  kettle,  as  we 
continue  to  do  ;  also,  perhaps,  in  its  figura- 
tive sense,  as  an  image  of  incongruity  and 
confusion,  because  with  their  fish  they  gen- 


erally boiled,  or  stewed,  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions of  herbs,  vegetables,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Most  of  our  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables were  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  mulberries,  chest- 
nuts, figs,  pines,  and  even  olives  were  cul- 
tivated in  England  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  manufacture  of  cider  was  in  high  re- 
quest under  the  Heptarchy,  when  it  went  by 
the  more  direct  and  suggestive  name  of 
apple-wine.  Lilies  and  roses,  sunflowers, 
honeysuckles,  daisies,  and  violets,  abounded 
in  the  pleasure-gardens,  which,  from  the 
earliest  times,  were  tended  with  as  much 
care  as  the  borders  of  a  Chinese  pavilion, 
or  the  tulip-beds  of  Holland ;  and  in  that 
region  which  we  should  designate  the 
kitchen-garden,  there  were  to  be  found  some 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  herbs  and  vege- 
tables, such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  and  beans, 
parsley,  mint,  rue,  garlic,  and  sage. 

Our  advance  in  the  way  of  popular  amuse- 
ments has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progress 
in  other  directions.  Tops  and  marbles  were 
familiar  to  the  boyhood  of  great  nations  long 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  arts  of  roadside  conjuring,  and  of  toss- 
ing knives  and  balls  in  the  air,  and  swallow- 
ing them  with  impunity,  were  practised  in 
the  days  of  Ethelwolf ;  and  might,  possibly, 
be  traced  higher  up  the  stream  than  the 
Roman  invasion  itself,  if  we  had  any  authen- 
tic materials  to  rest  upon.  From  the  earli- 
est times  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ladies  entered  freely  into  the  sports 
of  hawking,  hunting,  and  archery.  They 
went  out  with  hawks  and  dogs,  followed  the 
hounds,  and  used  their  arrows  with  consid- 
erable effect  against  stags,  rabbits,  and  ail 
manner  of  birds.  They  played  nine-pins 
down  to,  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  even  princesses  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  were  afterwards  queens  of 
England,  attended  the  bear  and  bull-baits 
in  Southwark  a  couple  of  centuries  before. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  inveterate  gamblers 
— a  passion  they  inherited  from  their  Ger- 
man ancestors.  Chess  was  universal  amongst 
them.  It  was  always  played  for  money,  or 
money's  worth  ;  and,  being  an  irascible  peo- 
ple, they  frequently  lost  their  temper  when 
they  lost  their  bets,  and  brought  the  contest 
to  a  close  by  flinging  the  board  at  each  oth- 
er's heads.    Dice  was  common  to  all  classes. 
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Tables,  in  several  forms,  was  one  of  the 
popular  games,  derived  originally,  in  all 
likelihood,  from  the  Romans,  and  identical 
in  principle  with  backgammon,  the  tick-tack 
of  the  English,  and  the  tric-trac  of  the 
French.  To  the  middle  ages  belong  nu- 
merous games  which  still  supply  recreation 
to  many  an  English  circle.  The  shovel- 
board  of  the  Elizabethan  cycle  has  its  rep- 
resentative in  its  more  complex  and  ingen- 
ious successor,  billiards.  Dames,  or  ladies, 
familiar  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  come  down 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  draughts.  Several  of 
the  round  games,  and  in-door  pastimes  that 
flourished  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  are 
favorite  resources  to  the  present  day  in 
country  houses  ;  such,  for  example,  as  blind- 
man's  buff,  hot  cockles,  and  frog-in-the- 
middle.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely  en- 
larged. Questions  and  commands,  I  am  a 
Spanish  merchant,  a  round  game*  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
drawing  characters,  and  endless  varieties  of 
forfeits,  are  amongst  the  trivial  entertain- 
ments in  which  the  modern  drawing-room 
takes  almost  as  much  delight  as  the  mediae- 
val hall. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a 
stately  and  sedate  people.    They  selected 
the  best  situations  for  their  houses,  on  emi- 
nences commanding  a  complete  survey  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  well  placed 
for  security.    And  they  built  them  with  a 
main  view  to  the  hospitalities  which  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  social  intercourse  rendered 
almost  the  principal  business  of  their  lives. 
The  hall  was  the  one  great  apartment,  to 
which  every  other,  including  even  the  ladies' 
bower,  or  chamber,  were  inferior.     Here  the 
chie/tain  regaled  his  followers,  received  his 
visitors,  and  kept  open  house.    No  person 
claiming  hospitality  was  refused  admittance ; 
but  the  custom  was  regulated  by  a  strict 
code  of  forms  and  ceremonies.     Strangers 
made  it  a  point  to  arrive  when  the  host  was 
"  at  meat,"  and  calling  for  the  porter,  an- 
nounced themselves  as  travellers  who  de- 
sired leave  to  eat  with  the  family.    The  re- 
quest being  duly  conveyed  and  leave  granted, 
the  horses,  servants,  and  luggage   of  the 
travellers  were  immediately  provided  for, 
and  all  visitors,  divesting  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  usage,   of  their 
hoods  and  gloves  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  as 
they  had  previously  deposited  their  weapons 


at  the  outer  gate,  entered  the  banqueting- 
room,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end  till  a  re- 
tainer was  ordered  to  conduct  them  to  seats 
at  the  table.  The  same  etiquette  was  ob- 
served upon  the  arrival  of  guests  who  had 
been  specially  invited,  with  this  difference, 
that  if  the  host  was  a  person  of  inferior 
rank,  he  went  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  them. 

The  halls  of  rich  proprietors  were  hung 
with  cloths,  but  none  appeared  to  have  been 
supplied  with  any  more  costly  articles  of 
furniture  than  a  table,  consisting  of  naked 
boards  placed  upon  trestles,  so  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  removed  when  dinner 
was  over,  and  rude  benches,  which  the  lux- 
urious amongst  the  wealthy  chiefs  covered 
with  cushions.  The  table  was  called  the 
board,  because  it  was  literally  a  board  ;  from 
whence  descends  to  us  the  compound  phrase 
of  "  board  and  lodging,"  which  encloses  the 
whole  rite  of  hospitality  exercised  by  our 
ancestors. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  the  table  was 
taken  away,  and  the  party  sat  round  on  the 
benches  to  carouse,  make  speeches,  and  tell 
stories.  Then  came  the  harpers  and  mounte- 
banks to  sing,  play,  dance,  and  tumble  be- 
fore the  company.  Amongst  some  curious 
mediaeval  illuminations  illustrative  of  these 
usages,  we  find  one  which  professes  to  rep- 
resent Herodias  dancing  before  her  father, 
King  Herod,  at  a  feast  given  in  celebration 
of  his  birthday.  The  lady's  performances 
on  this  remarkably  jovial  occasion  closely 
resemble  the  athletic  exercises  of  our  street 
beggar-boys,  for  she  is  shown  first  standing 
on  her  hands  with  her  feet  in  the  air,  and 
then  flinging  a  sort  of  circular  summersault. 
These  singular  feats  are  repeated  in  two  illu- 
minations ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
artist  may  have  drawn  upon  imagination  for 
his  gymnastics,  as  he  has  certainly  done  for 
his  history,  in  metamorphosing  the  matron 
Herodias  into  a  dancing-girl.* 

Travelling  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  even  still 
later,  was  a  serious  undertaking.  Chariots 
were  known,  but  they  were  known  only  to 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  deliberate  mis- 
take, (for  the  writer  has  taken  pains  to  show  that 
it  is  not  accidental,)  should  appear  in  this  Review, 
the  most  eminent  organ  of  the  Dissenting  interest 
in  England.  We  could  not  have  imagined  so 
striking  an  instance  of  ignorance  of  The  Bookwhich 
King  James  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches. — 
Living  Age. 
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very  great  people,  and  were  used  only  on 
state  occasions.  The  highest  luxury  in  the 
way  of  a  travelling  vehicle  was  little  better 
than  a  modern  market-cart,  and  was  not  half 
so  comfortably  hung  as  the  rudest  speci- 
mens of  that  class  of  locomotive  to  be  seen 
any  morning  at  early  dawn,  piled  up  sym- 
metrically with  a  load  of  vegetables  in  Co- 
vent  Garden.  The  introduction  of  side  sad- 
dles into  England  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
queen  of  Richard  IL;  but  it  is  obvious,  from 
representations  of  the  time,  that  they  were 
used  by  Anglo-Saxon  ladies.  Almost  every- 
body who  went  a  journey,  and  could  afford 
it,  travelled  on  horseback  ;  those  who  could 
not,  trudged  on  foot.  Except  where  the 
Romans  left  memorials  of  their  civilization, 
at  wide  intervals,  the  roads  were  mere  tracks, 
or  rough  bridle-paths.  Nor  were  the  diffi- 
cijlties  of  movement  across  country  the  only 
hazard  the  traveller  had  to  encounter.  The 
open  interior,  thinly  populated,  and  inade- 
quately protected,  was  overrun  with  robbers. 
The  traveller  who  journeyed  alone  was  ex- 
posed to  a  double  danger.  If  he  escaped 
the  banditti  who  infested  the  rural  districts, 
he  was  tolerably  sure  to  fall  in«to  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  of  property  and  the  peace, 
who  always  looked  upon  the  solitary  way- 
farer with  distrust.  The  appearance  of  keep- 
ing aloof  from  observation,  for  which  a  man 
might  have  a  perfectly  valid  reason,  exposed 
him  to  the  worst  suspicions  ;  and  if  he  ven- 
tured, through  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
to  diverge  from  the  beaten  route,  or  what 
we  should  now  call  the  high-road,  without 
giving  public  notice  of  his  whereabouts  by 
shouting  or  blowing  a  horn,  he  was  liable  to 
be  apprehended  as  a  thief,  although  there 
might  not  be  a  tittle  of  evidence  against 
him,  and  put  to  death,  unless  his  friends 
came  forward  to  rescue  him.  The  local 
authorities  exercised  a  complete  despotism 
in  these  matters.  Their  discretion  was  law 
in  an  age  when  rights  of  all  kinds  were  af 
the  mercy  of  the  strong  hand. 

In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  country,  people  who  had  journeys  to 
make  travelled  in  large  troops,  like  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims,  and  waited  to  make  up  a  suf- 
ficient company  for  mutual  protection  before 
they  started.  A  journey,  therefore,  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  was  a 
serious  business,  and  reuqired  elaborate 
preparations.    Those  who  went  on  foot  qad 


generally  amongst  them  a  mule,  to  carry  lug- 
gage, and  occasionally  to  relieve  the  fatigues 
of  the  women  and  children.  Upon  the 
mule's  back  everything  was  packed ;  pro- 
visions, change  of  clothes,  materials  for 
striking  lights  and  making  fires,  for  con- 
structing a  tent,  for  a  temporary  bed,  and 
for  cooking,  together  with  knives  and  dishes, 
and  portable  valuables,  which,  for  greater 
security,  travellers  usually  carried  about 
with  them  in  boxes,  or  portmanteaus — arti- 
cles which  we  frequently  hear  of  in  Chaucer's 
time. 

Inns  were  "  few  and  far  between."  But 
there  was  a  skeleton  substitute  for  them,  in 
the  shape  of  empty  refuge-houses,  or  sheds, 
such  as  we  see  on  the  bleak  route  of  the 
Simplon  and  elsewhere  in  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  These  refugees,  consisting  merely  of 
wall  and  roof,  afforded  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  shelter  against  the  weather ;  and 
Mr.  Wright  conjectures  tTiat  they  may  prob- 
ably have  been  the  sites  of  the  numerous 
spots  now  called  "  Cold-Harbor."  The  same 
conjecture  will  appi^  to  the  name  of 
"  Windy-Harbor,"  which  attaches  to  many 
places  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  few 
inns  that  existed  yielded  little  comfort  to 
travellers  of  condition.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, they  were  no  better  than  common  ale- 
stakes,  that  is  to  say,  roadside  ale-houses, 
distinguished  by  a  stake,  or  poll,  ninning 
out  horizontally  from  the  roof,  or  over  the 
door,  with  a  sign,  or  cluster  of  leaves, 
sometimes  hanging  from  it.  The  want  of 
necessary  and  suitable  accommodation  for 
travellers  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
hospitality  "v^^hich  was  practised  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  that  excellent  household 
virtue  would  have  flourished  so  universally, 
or  have  borne  such  plentiful  fruit,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  some  degree  forced  by  other  in- 
fluences. The  clergy  were  the  greatest  trav- 
ellers in  England.  Some  of  the  Orders  were 
itinerant,  and  perpetually  in  motion ;  and  of 
the  others  there  were  none  that  had  not  oc- 
casion at  times  to  make  pilgrimages,  or  per- 
form visitations,  to  distant  places.  The 
whole  power  of  the  Church  was  consequently 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  maintenance  of  an 
usage  from  which  the  priesthood  profited 
more  largely  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  They  preached  up  hospitality 
as  an  imperative  duty  and  a  religious  obli- 
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gation ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  head  of  a 
house  who  refused  a  lodging  to  a  traveller. 
It   is  Mot,  therefore,  very  surprising  that 


under  such  a  pressure  we  should  find  gates 
thrown  open,  and  boards  spread  freely,  for 
the  reception  of  wayfarers.  The  fact  dis- 
pels one  of  the  day-dreams  of  history.  The 
hospitality  which  is  not  wholly  voluntary 
loses  nearly  all  its  grace. 

The  only  houses  of  entertainment  that 
made  any  approach  to  our  modern  notions 
of  an  inn,  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  where  lodgings  were  also  to  be  had 
by  those  who  preferred  comparative  retire- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  economy,  to  the  bustle 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  caravansary. 
The  keepers  of  the  former  establishments 
were  called  hostelers,  and  of  the  latter  her- 
bergeors,  or  persons  who  harbored  stran- 
gers. There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
these  two  classes  have  undergone  little  al- 
teration, either  in  the  way  of  deterioration 
or  improvement,  from  that  time — say  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago — to  the 
present.  The  art  of  cheating  at  inns  and 
lodging-houses  is  as  old  as  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated with  quite  as  much  adroitness  and 
success  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen  as  in 
our  own.  Tricks  upon  travellers  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  advanced  civilization. 
Not  alone  were  liquors  drugged  and  adul- 
terated, and  stale  cookery  served  up — -just 
as  the  passenger  by  train  or  coach  finds  it 
now  in  places  where  such  frauds  may  be  at- 
tempted with  comparative  impunity — but 
the  grossest  impositions  were  practised  in 
the  way  of  exorbitant  charges  ;  guests  who 
were  known  to  be  people  of  substance  were 
encouraged  in  running  up  heavy  bills,  and 
every  species  of  advantage  was  taken  of 
their  ignorance  and  defencelessness.  The 
lodging-house  people  were  even  worse  than 
the  innkeepers.  They  set  about  their  frauds 
with  a  show  of  friendliness  that  was  well 
calculated  to  entrap  the  unwary.  They  had 
their  touters,  to  interrupt  and  solicit  cus- 
tomers immediately  upon  their  arrival,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  rogueries  of  the  hostelers.  One 
of  the  ingenious  tricks  of  these  artful  dodg- 
ers was,  to  ascertain  in  conversation  from 
what  part  of  the  country  the  travellers 
came,  and  then,  pretending  to  have  come 


from  the  same  place  themselves,  to  take  the 
strangers  under  their  special  protection, 
showing  them  the  way  through  the  town, 
and  recommending  them  to  lodgings  where, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  they  would  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

Looking  a  little  farther  back  into  the  Pa- 
gan period,  we|find  that  the  social  institutions. 
of  the  country  were  built  on  an  extremely 
loose  foundation.  The  marriage  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  so  brittle 
that  they  afforded  no  security  to  either  party, 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and, 
it  may  be  added,  that  they  retained  much  of 
their  licentiousness  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. The  marriage  ceremony,  so  far  as 
there  was  one,  might  be  described  as  an  or- 
dinary agreement  entered  into  between  the 
high  contracting  lover  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  friends  of  the  lady  on  the  other.  The 
only  stipulations,  or  conditions,  connected 
with  it  that  had  any  binding  force,  related  to 
such  chattels,  money,  or  other  property  as 
might  be  involved  in  the  arrangement.  The 
business  part  being  disposed  of,  then  followed 
the  feasting  common  on  such  occasions  to 
most  barbarous  communities,  and  not  un- 
common in  more  highly  refined  stages  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  wedded  pair  went  off  upon  their 
tour,  to  be  royally  fleeced  by  innkeepers  and 
lodging-house  cormorants,  and  to  flaunt  their 
happiness  in  the  face  of  the  public,  by  open 
entertainments  wherever  they  went.  The 
union  which  was  thus  completed  implied 
none  of  the  obligations  exacted  by  Christian- 
ity. The  gentleman  was  not  required  to 
cherish  and  protect  the  lady,  nor  the  lady 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey  the  gentleman.  It 
was  a  union  for  mutual  convenience  and  sat- 
isfaction J  sometimes  inspired  by  a  romantic 
passion,  and  sometimes  with  so  little  mutual 
knowledge  beforehand,  that,  so  far  as  happi- 
ness was  concerned,  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
The  result,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  blind  chance  ;  and  the  institution  was 
logically  adapted  to  meet  any  exigency  that 
might  arise  out  of  so  precarious  a  state  of 
things.  Where  there  were  no  duties,  there 
could  be  no  responsibility ;  and  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  engagement 
that  the  marriage  which  hung  so  loosely 
might  be  easily  thrown  off.  Both  parties 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations,  and  if  they  disagreed,  they 
were  free  to  separate,  the  lady's  friends  in- 
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terfering,  as  before,  merely  to  look  after  the 
settlements.  The  whole  contract,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  had  at  least  the  advantages 
of  cheapness  and  simplicity.  There  "was  no 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  a  Sir  Cress- 
well  Cresswell  in  matrimonial  complications. 
All  questions  of  that  kind  were  quietly  set- 
tled amongst  the  principals  and  their  rela- 
tives, according  to  a  code  of  domestic  morals 
which,  however  shocking  it  may  appear  to 
us,  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them.  A 
still  more  singular  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  where  the  lady  was 
taken  home  to  the  house  of  her  suitor  for  a 
year's  trial,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
found  that  they  did  not  suit  each  other,  she  was 
restored  to  her  family ;  nor  did  this  episode 
in  her  history  in  the  slightest  degree  damage 
her  reputation,  or  her  prospects  in  life. 

Although  marriage  was  not  binding  against 
the  wishes  of  the  husband  and  wife,  it  was 
held  sacred  against  invasion  from  without. 
Upon  this  point  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were 
j)recise  and  severe.  Not  only  was  the  wife's 
paramour  mulcted  in  pecuniary  damages,  the 
penalty  being  fixed  by  law,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  assessment  of  a  jury,  but  he 
was  saddled  with  the  additional  responsibil- 
ity of  being  compelled  to  provide  the  be- 
reaved husband  with  another  wife,  and  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  wedding.  It  is 
clear,  also,  that  these  laws,  out  of  a  rude 
sense  of  natural  equity,  recognized  that  class 
of  cases  which  is  known  to  us  under  the  title 
of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
bought  their  wives :  that  is  to  say,  they  en- 
tered into  a  bargain  with  the  relatives  of  the 
bride,  which  virtually  constituted  the  mar- 
riage contract ;  and  if  they  failed  to  fulfil  the 
contract,  or,  in  other  words,  to  complete  the ' 
marriage,  they  were  liable  by  law  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  stipu- 
lated, together  with  a  further  amount  by  way 
of  compensation.  Women  before  marriage 
were  otherwise  protected  by  stringent  regu- 
lations, which  compelled  the  early  British 
Lovelace  who,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
Alfred's  laws,  "  deceived  an  unbetrothed 
woman,"  to  "  pay  for  her,  and  have  her  after- 
wards to  wife." 

Domestic  life  under  the  Normans  made  a 
sensible  advance  in  the  way  of  in-door  en- 
joyment :  houses  were  more  substantially  and 
commodiously  built,  the  resources  of  the 
cuisine  were  more  skilfully  cultivated,  and 


the  homes  of  the  gentry  began  to  develop 
the  features  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  modern  art  has  since  brought  some- 
what nearer  to  perfection.  No  doubt  every- 
thing was  stUl  rough  and  rude,  but  the  first 
conceptions  were  evidently  there.  The  pri- 
vate dinner,  contradistinguished  from  the 
dinner  of  form  and  etiquette,  is  a  Norman 
introduction.  Dinner  was  a  public  ceremony 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule. 
Banquets  were  invariably  conducted  in  the 
one  large,  open,  indiscriminate  apartment. 
But  the  Normans  knew  the  pleasure  of  a  lit- 
tle occasional  retirement,  and  of  small  enter- 
tainments, when  they  could  enjoy  themselves 
without  being  gazed  at  like  wild  beasts  in  a 
cage  at  feeding-time.  Formerly  the  doors 
of  the  capacious  hall  were  besieged  by  a  hun- 
gry rabble  of  beggars  and  idlers,  who  watched 
the  dishes  as  they  were  carried  by  the  ser- 
vants to  and  from  the  table,  and  often  had 
the  audacity  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them. 
The  Normans  protected  themselves  against 
these  swarms  of  clamorous  vagrants  by  ap- 
pointing a  legion  of  door-keepers,  armed 
with  staves,  to  keep  order  at  the  entrance, 
and  by  building,  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land, a  room  over  the  hall,  where  they  could 
withdraw  from  the  bustle,  and  dine  in  tran- 
quillity. This  room  was  reached,  after  the 
Swiss  manner,  by  a  staircase  from  without, 
and  guarded  by  ushers  below ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  example  amongst 
us  of  a  floor  raised  above  the  ground  floor. 
When  population  was  sparse,  .and  land  of 
comparatively  little  value,  people  spread  out 
their  buildings  on  the  flat ;  but  as  popula- 
tidn  increased,  and  the  surface  became  costly, 
space  had  to  be  obtained  by  other  expedients- 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Driven 
to  seek  a  means  of  dining  in  peace  out  of  the 
roar  of  a  turbulent  publicity,  the  Normans 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  building  a  din- 
ing-room up  a  flight  of  stairs  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  humorous  cuts  in  Mr.  Wright's  vol- 
ume represents  a  carousal  in  an  attic  of  this 
novel  description,  taken  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  Subsequent  ages  improved  npon 
the  precedent ;  and  as  house-room  became 
more  and  more  precious  on  the  land,  they 
built  higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  amongst 
the  stars  and  birds. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  cookery  is  generally 
considered  significant  of  general  progress  in 
other  and  more  important  branches  of  civili- 
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zation ;  and  in  this  department  the  Normans 
were  far  in  advance  of  their  predecessors. 
"When  Duke  William  came  to  England,  his 
forethought  was  not  confined  to  warlike  prep- 
arations. He  took  care  that,  however  he 
might  fare  in  the  field,  he  should  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  good  dinner.  He  brought 
over  his  kitchen  with  him.  This  was  in  it- 
self an  evidence  of  high  training  in  matters 
of  taste.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  observe,  that 
if  his  artists  transcended  the  Saxon  cooks, 
they  had  an  important  advantage  over  them 
in  the  choice  of  materials  which  were  seldom 
found  upon  Saxon  tables,  such  as  beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  and  pork.  They  appear  also  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  stoves  and 
hot  plates,  prophetic  of  those  more  scientific 
structures  which  the  illustrious  Soyer  plumed 
himself  upon  the  glory  of  having  established 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Reform  Club ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  understood  how 
to  make  pasties  and  pies,  and  other  still 
more  recondite  and  delectable  dishes.  At 
all  events,  we  know  that  they  could  produce 
combinations  which  had  the  merit  of  being 
savory  and  palatable,  and  that  the  use  of  for- 
eign flavors,  with  judgment  and  variety,  was 
one  of  the  resources  which,  all  but  unknown 
to  the  simpler  Saxon,  were  at  the  command 
of  the  accomplished  Norman.  With  the  lat- 
ter, as  with  the  more  enlightened  gastronomic 
authorities  of  a  later  day,  garlic  was  an  in- 
dispensable agent,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
he  used  it  under  proper  restraints.  We  hear 
of  roast  hen  seasoned  with  garlic  sauce,  and 
of  fish  cooked  in  wine  and  water,  and  served 
up  with  an  elaborate  and  luxurious  sauce, 
composed  of  parsley,  sage,  cost,  ditany,  wild 
thyme,  and  garlic,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  and  the  most  robust  gourmand 
could  not  desire  a  more  energetic  sample  of 
culinary  science  than  a  roast  goose  served 
up  with  garlic  sauce  mixed  with  wine,  or  the 
green  juice  of  grapes  or  crabs.  The  Nor- 
mans evidently  had  a  natural  zest  for  good 
living ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  we  do  not 
gather  from  some  of  the  old  illuminations 
and  tapestries,  that  they  were  particular 
about  having  their  meats  put  smoking  upon 
the  table,  and  that  they  even  carried  their 
sense  of  comfort  (which  is  really  an  old  Nor- 
man word)  BO  far,  as  to  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  covers  for  their  dishes.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  these  incontestible  evidences  of  cul- 
ture, they  eat  their  meat  with  their  fingers. 


They  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  decent  con- 
venience of  a  fork.  For  illustrations,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Chaucer,  espe- 
cially to  the  description  of  the  prioress,  v/ho 
was  distinguished  by  the  neatness  with  which 
she  used  her  fingers  in  eating. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Normans — that  the  former  indulged  in 
great  feasts,  and  lived  in  mean  houses,  while 
the  latter  built  magnificent  mansions,  and 
ate  moderately — is  doubtless  true.  The  An- 
glo-Saxons were  enormous  feeders ;  and  the 
Normans  consulted  quality  and  relish  rather 
than  quantity.  But  the  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  comparison  do  not  exist,  for  it  was 
not  until  cookery  became  resolved  into  an 
art  that  any  details  of  its  processes  were  re- 
corded or  preserved.  It  was  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  culinary  maxims 
came  to  be  written,  and  receipts  handed 
over  in  house-books  or  other  depositories  of 
domestic  secrets.  Mr.  Wright  has  collected 
some  bills  of  fare  of  that  period,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  dinner  generally  consisted 
of  three  courses,  and  that  boar's  head  larded, 
beef  and  mutton,  swan,  pheasant,  chickens, 
rabbits,  teals,  woodcocks,  and  snipes,  inde- 
pendently of  bruce  (a  horrible  mis^ture  of 
pig's  chitterlings,  minced  onions,  white  of 
eggs,  and  bread,  out  of  which  a  fearful  soup 
was  distilled),  pork,  mutton,  and  two  or 
three  other  dishes  entered  into  the  plan  of  a 
single  entertainment.  At  this  time,  the 
cuisine  was  obviously  an  object  of  para- 
mount consideration ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
I  that  while  the  Normans  were  making  such 
j  strides  in  the  science  of  dinner,  their  way 
,  of  dining  presented  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  the  refinement  of  their  cookery.  Civili- 
I  zation  was  too  busy  among  the  stew-pans 
I  and  skillets  to  look  after  the  manners  of  the 
j  people ;  and  the  table  habits  of  the  Normans 
were  even  coarser,  all  things  considered, 
jthan  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose 
stately  formalities  and  cumbrous  ceremoni- 
als imparted  something  of  an  air  of  barbaric 
elevation  to  their  usages.  The  Normans 
had  all  the  rudeness  of  the  previous  age, 
without  its  earnestness.  Their  rules  for  be- 
havior at  table  indicate  plainly  enough,  in 
the  suggestive  shape  of  a  long  catalogue  of 
prohibitions,  the  uncouth  condition  of  soci- 
ety, in  spite  of  its  superficial  gloss,,  down 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
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Forks  had  not  yet  come  into  use,  and  no- 
body having  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  chop- 
sticks, meat  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by 
the  fingers.  This  was  unavoidable  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  the 
cleanliness  of  the  hand  engaged  in  this  deli- 
cate office,  it  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  good 
breeding  that  the  same  hand  should  never 
perform  the  function  which  is  now  consigned 
to  the  pocket  handkerchief — an  article  un- 
known in  those  times.  The  fact  of  laying  an 
interdict  on  the  one  hand,  implies,  of  course 
the  employment  of  the  other.  The  Ameri- 
can custom  of  expectoration  prevailed  so  ex- 
tensively amongst  the  Normans,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  board  at  which  they 
sat  from  pollution  by  stringent  regulations. 
Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  the  floor,  which 
received  the  contents  of  water-basins,  the 
dregs  of  wine-glasses,  and  other  refuse,  was 
slightly  protected  by  a  layer  of  rushes.  The 
benches  and  seats,  however,  were  exposed  to 
all  passing  chances  j  and  in  an  old  French 
metrical  code  of  politeness,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wright,  people  are  prudentially  advised  to 
examine  the  seats  before  they  sit  down  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  minor  directions  testify 
at  once  to  the  raw  state  of  manners,  and  to 
the  dawn  of  coming  improvements.  For  ex- 
ample, you  were  forbidden  to  pick  your 
teeth  with  your  knife,  or  to  offer  the  remains 
of  your  dish  to  another  person,  or  to  dip 
your  meat  in  the  salt-cellar,  or  to  return 
food  from  your  mouth  to  your  plate ;  and 
symptoms  of  the  more  artificial  modes  that 
not  long  afterwards  came  into  vogue,  may 
be  detected  in  a  code  of  instructions  which 
warns  you  against  the  vulgarity  of  eating 
much  cheese,  or  taking  more  than  two  or 
three  nuts  at  a  time  upon  your  plate,  or  be- 
traying fidgetiness  at  dinner,  by  such  boor- 
ish tricks  as  playing  with  your  knife,  or 
twisting  your  napkin  into  knots,  and  which, 
above  all  things,  admonishes  you  against 
getting  intoxicated  before   dinner  is  over. 

When  we  speak  of  dinners  in  these  times, 
we  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  meal 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  present  day. 
Popular  habits  are  so  entirely  altered  that 
the  same  things  cannot  be  recognized  by  the 
same  names ;  and  we  must  enter  into  some 
details  to  render  clear  to  the  modern  reader 
the  habits  of  his  ancestors  in  reference  to  the 
rites  of  the  table. 

They  had   two   substantial  meals  in  the 


day,  dinner  and  supper,  between  which 
was  an  interval  of  eight  hours.  They  were 
early  risers,  and  began  and  finished  their 
labor  and  their  pleasures  with  the  sun.  In 
the  Carloyingian  romances  everybody  is  up 
at  daybreak,  and  in  most  of  the  romances  ev- 
erybody is  in  bed  soon  after  supper,  making 
no  ceremony  about  it,  but  beginning  to 
yawn  and  gape  the  moment  they  were 
sleepy,  and  separating  at  once  for  bed,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  king  and  his  court,  in 
Chaucer's  "  Squyere's  Tale."  There  is  an 
old  proverb  which  fixes  the  hours  for  the  dif- 
ferent meals  : — 

"  Lever  a  six,  disner  h.  dix, 
Souper  a  six,  coucher  a  dix." 

But  there  is  an  older  monastic  triplet,  still 
familiarly  remembered,  which  throws  back 
all  these  operations  an  hour  earlier : — 

"  Lever  a  cinq,  dinner  a  neuf, 
Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf. 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  ct  neuf." 

Dinner  at  nine  (which  prevailed  for  centu- 
ries before  people  became  so  lazy  in  their 
habits  as  to  postpone  the  hour  of  underne  or 
prandium,  to  ten),  and  supper  at  five,  sup- 
ply a  land-mark  of  a  day  passed  chiefly  in 
athletic  sports,  chess,  dice,  eating,  drinking, 
and  praying.  The  ten  o'clock  dinner  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  and  even  so  lately 
as  the  sixteenth  century  the  general  hour 
for  dinner  was  eleven,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany. 

Some  obscurities  which  appear  in  Mr. 
Wright's  work  respecting  the  hours  of 
meals,  may  here  be  usefully  cleared  up.  At 
page  155,  Mr.  Wright,  quoting  the  follow- 
ing lines,  spoken  by  the  Monk  in  Chaucer's 
"  Schipmanne's  Tale," 

"  And  let  us  dyne  as  soon  as  ye  may, 
For  by  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day," 

observes — "  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the 
hour  of  prime  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  dinner  hour,  which,  perhaps,  meant 
nine  o'clock."  At  page  248,  he  says,  that 
"  In  Chaucer's  Squyere's  Tale,  the  king's 
guests,  after  great  feasting  and  carousing  at 
night,  sleep  till  *  prime  large '  in  the  morn- 
ing— that  is,  till  six  o'clock — which  is  spoken 
of  in  a  manner  which  evidently  intimates 
that  they  had  considerably  overslept  them- 
selves." This  latter  interpretation  of  the 
word  prime  is  the  correct  one. 
The  divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  day. 
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which  were  everywhere  followed  by  Chaucer, 
and  for  each  of  which  particular  offices  of 
devotion  were  appointed,  consisted  of  mat- 
ins, prime,  tiei'ce,  sext,  none,  and  vespers. 
There  was  another  service,  called  compline, 
or  completorium,  to  which  no  particular  hour 
•vvas  assigned,  it  being  directed  to  be  ob- 
served just  before  retiring  to  rest.  Matins 
began  at  midnight ;  prime  was  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  tierce,  nine  ;  sext,  twelve ; 
none,  thioe  ;  and  vespers,  six.  Each  of  these 
terms  covered  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
terval :  ignorance  of  which  circumstance  has, 
no  doubt,  occasioned  much  of  the  confusion 
that  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  Thus,  as 
soon  as  prime  was  passed,  the  time  would  be 
reckoned  as  so  much  before  tierce ;  and  from 
mid-day,  or  tierce,  it  would  be  considered 
noon,  or  none,  up  to  three  o'clock.  We 
have  a  curious  illustration  of  this  in  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  where  twelve  o'clock 
is  called  noon,  and  three  o'clock  high  noon. 
In  the  same  way  we  frequently  find  in  Chau- 
cer, and  other  writers,  the  ;^)hrase,  "large 
prime,"  which  is  analogous  to  "  full  moon," 
and  means  prime  arrived,  or  nearly  so — at 
its  full  development — that  is,  six  o'clock,  or 
very  cli)se  upon  it. 

In  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright,  "  jirime 
pf  day  "  is  to  be  understood  either  in  a  figur- 
ative sense,  which  derives  some  color  of 
probability  from  the  introduction  of  the 
"  day," — or  literally,  as  six  o'clock.  The 
latter  interpretation  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  on  that  morning  the 
monk  had  risen  earlier  than  usual,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  ready 
for  dinner  before  the  regular  hour.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  regular  dinner  hour  had  not 
then  arrived,  for  some  time  elapses  before 
the  merchant  and  his  wife  go  to  dinner,  the 
lady  in  the  meanwhile  calling  him  out  of  his 
counting-house,  and,  after  some  talk  to- 
gether, going  with  him  to  hear  mass,  as  was 
customary  before  breaking  the  fast. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
word  prime,  as  it  is  employed  by  mediaeval 
writers.  Even  Chaucer,  who  is  generally 
exact  in  his  language,  fluctuates  occasionally 
between  the  poetical  and  the  canonical  uses 
of  the  word.  We  can  keep  to  its  strict  defi- 
nition only  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  con- 
nection that  will  bear  it.    We  constantly 


hear  of  the  prime  without  reference  to  any 
particular  hour,  conveying  sometimes  a 
loose  indication  of  an  early  hour  of  the  day, 
and  sometimes  of  the  day  full-blown.  Peo- 
ple are  generally  described  as  setting  out  to 
travel  long  before  prime.  In  the  Canterbury 
Tales  the  pilgrims  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
the  morning,  that  is,  about  or  soon  after 
dawn,  and  it  is  past  prime  when  they  arrive 
at  Deptford,  which  means  past  six,  the  hour 
of  prime.  Popularly,  and  poetically,  prime 
means  the  dawn  or  spring  of  the  day,  as  in 
a  similar  sense,  the  prime  time  of  the  year 
is  spring,  the  French  printemps.  In  adopt- 
ing either  interpretation,  the  reader  ©f  me- 
diaeval literature  must  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  context. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  hour  of  break- 
fast was  very  uncertain.  We  suspect  that 
it  is  still  more  uncertain  whether  there  was 
such  a  meal  as  breakfast  at  all.  We  have 
no  evidence  of  any  repast  of  that  nature ; 
and  as  it  was  the  universal  custom  not  to 
taste  food  till  after  mass  had  been  heard,  or 
other  ofiices  of  devotion  performed,  and 
some  indispensable  household  drudgery  dis- 
charged, the  presumption  is  that  the  first 
time  of  eating  was  the  nine  o'clock  dinner. 
Besides,  the  preparation  for  dinner  must 
have  fully  occupied  all  the  available  time  on 
hand.  There  was  not  room  for  a  prelimi- 
nary entertainment ;  and  the  utmost  we  can 
suppose,  in  the  way  of  refreshment  before 
dinner,  was  some  slight  flavor,  like  the  early 
cup  of  cofiee  of  the  French.  But  even  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
term  breakfast  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

William  of  Malmsbury's  tribute  to  the 
magnificence  and  solidity  of  the  Norman 
buildings  as  compared  with  those  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, to  which  we  referred  before  we 
were  carried  away  by  this  digression,  is  per- 
fectly just.  The  Norman  house  was  more 
commodious  and  convenient ;  and,  although 
the  notion  of  raising  a  floor  above  the  ground- 
floor  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  the  Normans,  they  are  fully  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  develop  its  capabilities.  A  few  rare  ex- 
amples may  be  found  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  a  room  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs ;  but  it  was  usually  very  small,  a  mere 
crib,  or  look-out,  and  was  called  the  soler^ 
apparently  because  it  was  nearer  the  sun 
than  the  lower  apartment,  the  progenitor, 
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probably,  of  that  cramped,  low-roofed  room 
which  the  French  call  the  entresol.  It  was 
the  Normans  who  discerned  in  this  crude 
beginning  a  power  of  useful  expansion,  and 
who  contrived  an  apartment  aloft  where  they 
could  dine  luxuriously  en  particulier.  To 
them  also  may  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing invented  the  parlor,  literally  (parloir)  a 
room  for  talking  in,  derived  from  the  usages 
of  the  monastic  establishments.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  architectural  details, 
but  we  may  observe  generally  that  social 
progress  and  the  progress  of  house  architec- 
ture throw  a  vivid  illustrative  light  upon 
each  other.  When  the  country  was  in  a 
lawless  state,  and  the  means  of  intercommu- 
nication was  hazardous  and  difficult,  when 
might  made  mince-meat  of  right  under  a 
feudal  dispensation,  and  nothing  was  safe 
but  the  strong  hand,  houses  were  built 
mainly  with  a  view  to  security ;  the  walls 
were  thick,  and  the  ditches  were  deep,  and 
drawbridges,  loopholes,  and  battlements, 
marked  the  elaborate  precautions  that  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. As  the  danger  gradually  diminished, 
and  law  and  order  diffused  feelings  of  confi- 
dence throughout  the  country,  houses  ceased 
to  be  built  like  fortresses,  and  security  was 
less  thought  of  than  domestic  accommoda- 
tion and  the  gratification  of  taste.  And 
thus  we  have  come  down  from  feudal  castles 
to  gentlemen's  seats  and  rich  men's  "follies." 
The  change  afifects  every  particular  connected 
with  private  dwellings.  Instead  of  seeking 
strategic  positions,  perched  on  the  summits 
of  inaccessible  hills,  or  down  in  the  angle 
of  a  valley  to  command  the  mouth  of  a  gorge, 
or  the  bank  of  a  river,  we  now  look  for  situ- 
ations agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  suitable  to 
the  constitution;  we  consult  climate,  soil, 
and  the  winds,  without  caring  at  what  points 
of  the  compass  an  enemy  could  bombard  our 
windows,  or  rake  our  slates  and  chimney- 
pots with  a  volley  of  grape-shot;  aiid  v/j 
lavish  upon  the  luxury  of  the  interior  thcTse 
resources  which  used  to  be  expended  upon 
the  outworks. 

But  it  is  only  in  their  luxuries,  and  the 
arts  which  administer  to  them,  that  the  Nor- 
mans contrast  favorably  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Could  we  get  at  sufficient  means 
of  comparison,  we  suspect  it  would  be  found 
that  in  other  directions,  especially  in  their 
morals,  the  Anglo-Saxons  possess   higher 


claims  upon  our  respect.  The  gallantry 
which  rose  out  of  the  feudal  system  was  far 
from  being  so  noble  or  manly  as  it  is  made 
to  look  in  the  ballads  ;  and  it  may  be  gravely 
doubted  whether  women  were  ever  worse 
treated  than  in  what  Burke  calls  the  age  of 
chivalry,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  early  part 
of  it.  Wives  were  subjected  not  only  to 
barbarous  cruelty,  but  to  indignities  more 
dreadful  than  the  pincers  of  the  torturer,  or 
the  horrors  of  the  oubliette.  Precepts  of  craft 
and  caution  constituted  the  current  wisdom 
of  the  day.  Young  people  entering  the 
world  were  recommended  to  keep  up  a 
showy  exterior,  to  be  very  attentive  to  the 
forms  of  religion ;  but  to  believe  in  nobody 
or  nothing,  and  to  keep  their  thoughts  to 
themselves.  A  youth  was  thus  advised  by 
his  father  not  to  quarrel  before  people,  lest 
his  opponent,  in  an  excess  of  passion,  might 
let  out  something  to  his  discredit ;  and  he 
was  further  counselled,  after  he  was  married, 
never  to  reveal  to  his  wife  anything  he 
wished  to  conceal,  ffhese  cunning  maxims 
were  mixed  up  with  others  which  were  not 
wholly  of  so  selfish  and  mean  a  character, 
and  in  which  a  stray  gleam  of  munificence 
and  generosity  occasionally  breaks  out ;  but, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  profligacy,  ar- 
rogance, and  oppression  of  the  feudal  ages, 
and  the  treatment  of  women  generally,  they 
lose  all  value  in  the  setting,  and  their  ex- 
ceptional grace  only  serves  to  give  them  a 
suspicious  significance. 

The  advice  to  young  ladies,  on  questions 
of  deportment  and  modesty,  which  abound 
in  the  romances  and  text-books  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  bearing  in  recollection  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the 
sexes.  The  life  of  the  times  is  a  practical 
commentary  on  its  written  ethics,  and  the 
one  must  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  other. 
Young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  their  chambers, 
while  they  were  in  bed,  and  frequently  of 
returning  the  visits  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Candlesticks  did  not  enter  into 
the  economy  of  mediaeval  houses,  and  the 
old  Saxon  method  of  fixing  a  candle  on  a 
stick,  from  whence  we  obtain  our  word  can- 
dlestick, had  not  undergone  much  change 
under  the  Normans.  Usually  the  stick,  or 
spike,  formed  a  part  of  the  framework  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  light  might  be 
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Qasily  extinguished  by  the  person  in  bed  or 
going  to  bed.  To  these  circumstances  may 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  visits  on  both 
sides  were  often  made  in  the  dark,  and  were, 
consequently,  fruitful  of  scandals. 

The  beds  for  many  centuries  were  made  of 
straw.    Feathers  came  very  slowly  into  use. 
At  first  we  hear  of  white  straw  being  shaken 
and  laid,  and  covered  with  a  quilt  of  feath- 
ers ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury that  beds  began  to  be  made  altogether 
of  feathers ;    but  they  were  linuted  to  the 
highest   and  wealthiest  classes.    After  an- 
other interval  beds  came  to  be  decorated 
with  curtains,  and  to  put  on  a  look  of  warmth 
and  coziness,  with,  probably,  very  little  of 
the  reality.     Throughout  all  these  advances 
in  the  formation  of  the  bed  and  its  furniture, 
it  was  the  custom  for  both  sexes  to  sleep 
without  night-dresses  of  any  kind.    The  cus- 
tom was  not  confined  to  any  particular  grade 
of  the  community.    It  was  universal,  from 
the  princess  to  the  chambermaid.     Strange 
things   are  recorded  in  the  tapestries   and 
illuminations  as  arising  out  of  these  usages. 
With  the  body  unprotected  by  a  shred  of 
covering,  and  the  head  wrapped  in  a  warm 
kerchief,  a  duke's  daughter,  destitute  of  a 
hand  candlestick,  is  lighted  to  bed  by  a  can- 
dle stuck  on  a  spike  in  her  bedstead  ;  people 
are  seen  lying  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  adja- 
cent beds,  while  others  are  passing  to  and 
fro  in  the  same  condition;  and  kings  and 
queens  are  represented  in  bed  with  their 
crowns  on  ;  upon  which  latter  incident  Mr. 
AVrigSt  observes  with  inimitable   naivete, 
"  The  crowns  on  their  heads  are  a  mere  con- 
ventional method  of    stating    their    rank. 
Kings  and  queens  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  bed  with  their  crowns  on  their 
heads.'* 

The  mediaeval  romances,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  present  a  tolerably  faithful  re- 
flection of  the  actual  contemporary  life,  are 
as  fuU  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
these  free  and  open  customs  as  eggs  are  said 
to  be  full  of  meat,  or  Spanish  comedies  of 
intrigue.  "Mediaeval  society,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  enunciating  a  melancholy  and  too 
palpable  truth,  "was  profoundly  immoral 
and  licentious."  Elsewhere  he  says,  that 
"  the  clergy  were  the  great  corrupters  of  do- 
mestic virtue  amongst  the  burgher  and  agri- 
cultural classes."  The  upper  classes  did  not 
need  the  temptatious  and  sanctions  of  the 


Church.  Their  demoralization  came  from 
within.  It  was  the  natural  issue  of  insular 
training  and  exclusive  privileges.  The  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  Norman  aristocracy 
carried  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  may 
be  least  ofiensively  exemplified  by  the  wan- 
ton pruelty  they  displayed  in  their  field  sports. 
The  forests  were  preserved  with  barbarous 
severity.  Whoever  killed  a  hart,  or  a  hind, 
or  a  boar,  was  condemned  to  be  blinded. 
The  chase  was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes, 
and  no  considerations  of  justice  or  human- 
ity were  allowed  to  check  the  career  of  the 
hunter,  whose  course  was  a  track  of  desola- 
tion to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Respect  for 
private  rights  was  unknown.  No  such  rights 
can  be  said  to  have  existed,  for  they  were  never 
recognized.  Cultivated  lands,  covered  with 
growing  crops,  were  ridden  over  and  trodden 
down  with  impunity,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
much  waste  common.  Nor  was  this  all — 
perhaps  it  was  the  least  of  the  evil.  Having 
destroyed  the  crops,  the  hunters  quartered 
themselves  on  the  owners  -,  and  if  the  pro- 
visions they  found  in  the  houses  fell  short  of 
their  wants,  they  inflicted  punishment  on  the 
inmates.  Darker  crimes  followed,  which 
left  disgrace  and  bitterness  behind.  But 
we  must  not  trace  the  picture  any  further. 
Whatever  excesses  the  imagination  can  con- 
ceive associated  with  the  gratification  of 
brutal  lusts,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Norman 
aristocracy  on  their  hunting  excursions  with- 
out mnch  risk  of  exaggeration. 

The  ladies  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  experiences  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  tender  of  heart,  or  modest 
of  bearing.  Any  such  expectations  would 
be  grieviously  disappointed  by  the  facts. 
They  were  as  passionate,  self-willed,  and  im- 
perious as  the  heroes  who  wooed  them  with 
devotional  homage  before  marriage,  and 
beat  them  afterwards.  Their  "  gentle  blood  " 
was  as  incapable  of  submitting  to  restraints 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as  if  it  coursed  ia 
the  veins  of  the  coarser  sex,  whose  license 
they  constantly  usurped.  They  not  only  laid 
aside  that  reserve  which  is  almost  a  consti- 
tutional attribute  of  women,  but  they  took 
the  initiative  in  those  advances  which,  ail 
the  world  over,  are  assigned  to  the  province 
of  men.  They  did  not  always  wait  to  be 
solicited,  or  to  observe  the  efiect  of  their 
charms.  When  the  train  of  passion  was 
fired,  they  followed  it  up  to  its  conclusions 
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with  an  ardor  which  showed  how  completely 
the  positions  of  the  sexes  were  reversed. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  brought  about 
without  a  corresponding  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  the  general  intercourse  of  society. 
Conversation  became  flooded  with  impuri- 
ties. The  common  language,  written  aud 
spoken,  was  impregnated  with  that  charac- 
ter of  dissoluteness  which  pervaded  the 
highest  and  best  educated  circles. 

The  rules  which  were  inculcated  for  ex- 
ternal conduct,  or  superficial  manners,  har- 
monize curiously  with  the  libertinism  which 
infected  the  core  of  society.  They  embrace 
minute  regulations  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
kind  of  artificial  breeding  which  is  the  ob- 
vious veneer  of  an  age  of  licentiousness. 
They  abound  in  demure  restrictions  and  re- 
pressive maxims  for  behavior,  all  tending  to 
the  production  of  the  results  which  they  af- 
fect to  deprecate ;  and  they  illustrate,  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  the  infancy  of  that 
condition  of  society,  refined,  hollow,  and 
profligate,  which  culminated,  some  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards,  in  the  masques  of  Saint 
Germains  and  the  voluptuous  splendors  of 
Versailles. 

Ladies,  for  instance,  are  warned  that  it  is 
unbecoming  to  talk  much,  that  they  should 
not  boast  of  the  attentions  they  receive  from 
the  other  sex,  nor  betray  too  much  freedom 
in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  lest  it  might 
encourage  libertinism ;  that  they  are  not  to 
look  too  much  at  men,  nor  to  sufier  men  to 
take  certain  liberties  with  them,  a  bare  allu- 
sion to  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be 
an  outrage.  Scolding,  swearing,  uttering 
falsehoods,  eating  and  drinking  too  freely, 
and  getting  drunk,  are  severally  reprehended ; 
and  ladies  are  advised  to  keep  their  nails 
cut,  and  their  hands  clean,  and,  when  they 
have  handsome  faces,  to  be  sure  to  let  them 
be  seen.  Highly  suggestive,  too,  are  the  in- 
structions relating  to  church-going,  remem- 
bering how  strictly  observances  of  that  de- 
scription were  kept  up  in  later  times  by  such 
ladies  as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Louise 
de  Querouaille.  On  the  way  to  church  a 
lady  was  not  to  "  trot  or  run,"  says  a  trou- 
vkre  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  compiled 
a  code  of  instruction  for  young  ladies,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wright ;  but  to  walk  seri- 
ously, looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  taking  care  not  to  go  on  in  advance  of 
her  company,  and  observing  to  salute  "  de- 


I  bonairely  "  all  persons  that  she  met.  When 
I  she  arrived  in  church  she  was  to  behave 
with  becoming  gravity,  she  was  not  to  sufier 
her  eyes  to  wander,  whatever  her  thoughts 
might  do,  and  she  was  to  be  strictly  atten- 
tive to  the  forms  of  the  service.  Equally 
characteristic  are  sundry  prudential  hints 
against  the  indulgence  of  a  dangerous  curi- 
osity. In  passing  people's  houses,  ladies  are 
not  to  look  into  them,  "  for,"  says  the 
shrewd  instructor,  "  a  person  often  does 
things  privatq^ly  in  his  house,  which  he  would 
not  wish  to  be  seen,  if  any  one  should  come 
before  his  door."  The  same  discreet  caution 
was  to  be  observed  on  entering  a  house,  or 
a  room.  The  visitor  was  to  cough  at  the 
entrance,  or  to  speak  loud,  so  that  the  per- 
son within  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  indications  of  a 
life  oi  finesse  and  levity,  the  households  of 
the  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to  ha\-e 
been  conducted  with  order  and  propriety. 
The  characters  of  servants,  especially  if  they 
came  from  a  distance,  were  carefully  exam- 
ined ;  and  every  servant  had  special  duties 
to  perform,  which  very  much  resembled  the 
ordinary  duties  performed  in  our  own  day 
by  those  laborious  maids-of-all-works,  whose 
worsted  stockings  were  celebrated  in  a  prose 
Idyl  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Sweeping  the  hall, 
dusting  the  forms,  benches,  and  footstools, 
shaking  the  cloths  and  carpets,  and  cleaning 
and  arranging  the  chambers,  constituted  the 
routine  of  the  housemaid's  morning  tasks 
five  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  wo  do  not  get  up  quite  so  early 
as  our  Norman  ancestors,  who  opened  their 
shutters  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  that  the 
feeding  of  "chamber  animals"  does  not 
enter  into  the  regular  domestic  programme. 
Nor  can  we  take  credit  for  feeding  our  ser- 
vants so  plentifully  as  they  were  fed  in  the 
old  baronial  halls.  The  day's  proceedings 
in  that  particular  are  worth  noting  for  more 
reasons  than  the  abundance  of  the  provi- 
sions. The  first  meal  was  at  mid-day.  It 
consisted  of  one  meat,  provided  without 
stint,  and  of  one  drink,  wine  or  otherwise, 
which  was  to  be  "  nourishing  but  not  heady." 
The  servants  were  admonished  at  this  meal, 
which  was  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  day 
of  incessant  industry,  that  they  were  to  eat 
and  drink  heartily  ;  but  they  were  required 
to  do  so  without  loitering  or  gossiping.    The 
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moment  they  began  to  slacken,  and  talk, 
and  lean  their  elbows  on  the  table,  they  were 
ordered  to  rise,  and  the  table  was  removed. 
Another  repast  of  a  lighter  kind  followed  at 
an  interval ;  and  a  third  succeeded  in  the 
evening,  as  abundant,  and  of  the  same  char- 
acter, as  the  first. 

The  ladies  attended  personally  to  their 
household  affairs,  and  looked  after  their  ser- 
vants to  see  that  they  executed  their  work 
properly.  It  was  the  business  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  every  night  to  ascertain  that 
the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  fires  put  out, 
to  take  charge  of  the  keys,  and  to  send  the 
servants  to  bed,  a  strict  watch  being  kept 
over  their  candles,  so  that  none  should  be 
left  alight  after  the  household  had  retired. 
The  mistress  of  a  large  establishment  in 
these  times  had  other,  not  less  arduous,  and 
even  more  important,  duties  to  discharge. 
We  frequently  read  in  the  mediaival  ro- 
mances of  wounded  knights  being  tended 
and  cured  by  maidens,  who,  from  first  taking 
compassion  upon  them,  end  by  marrying 
them.  So,  also,  good  wives  are  described 
keeping  in  their  houses  potent  herbs,  vege- 
table decoctions,  balsams,  and  ointments, 
with  which  they  effected  signal  cures.  Pro- 
fessional aid  was  rare,  and  seldom  available 
at  a  short  notice,  and  ladies  benevolently 
took  upon  themselves  the  double  offices  of 
nurses  and  doctors,  and  even  went  through 
a  certain  course  of  study  to  fit  them  for  their 
labors.  They  studied  in  the  garden,  and 
picked  up  all  the  oral  traditions  that  came 
floating  down  to  them  concerning  the  occult 
virtues  of  plants  and  flowers.  Every  house 
had  its  garden,  and  every  garden  had  its 
medicinal  herbs,  and  there  was  always  a  fair 
student  moving  about  amongst  them  culling 
knowledge,  and  speculating  on  its  uses.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright 
side  to  this  knowledge.  The  restorative 
principle  in  herbs  was  co-existent  with  a  de- 
structive principle  ;  and  while  the  lady  was 
learning  the  art  of  preserving  life,  she  was 
also  learning  how  to  destroy  it.  The  knowl- 
edge of  medicines  brought  with  it  the  knowl- 
edge of  poisons,  and  ladies  became  skilful 
adepts  in  both.  The  poisoners  of  the  middle 
ages  are  amongst  the  infamous  celebrities 
of  history,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  a  large  majority  of  them  were  women. 

Although  the  Normans  transplanted  into 
England  many  French  usages  and  luxuries, 
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they  failed  to  effect  any  material  change  in 
the  national  character.  The  old  stubborn 
Saxon  element  still  remained  predominant. 
There  were  some  things  with  which  it  could 
not  assimilate.  No  art  or  influence,  for  ex- 
ample, could  have  succeeded  in  naturalizing 
amongst  us  those  erotic  tribunals  whic^ 
flourished  in  Provence  and  elsewhere  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  Courts  of  Love. 
The  good  sense  of  the  people  would  have  re- 
volted from  any  attempt  to  give  shape  and 
fashion  to  an  institution,  which  undertook 
to  impart  the  force  of  law  to  the  subtleties 
of  a  fantastic  code  of  sentiment.  Yet  the 
Courts  of  Love  sprang  from  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  marked  more  expressively  than 
any  recognized  laws  the  peculiar  tendencies 
of  society  during  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer 
made  them  known  in  England  by  a  famous 
poem  descriptive  of  the  general  nature  and 
functions  of  a  Court  of  Love,  which  if  not 
strictly  copied  from  the  Provencal  courts, 
preserved  their  principal  features  under 
other  forms  and  names.  The  English,  how- 
ever, regarded  all  such  descriptions  as  mere 
poetical  reveries.  Chaucer's  palace  of  Love, 
its  statutes,  and  symbolical  personages,  com- 
manded no  more  credence  than  an  old  legend 
of  the  Northern  mythology,  or  an  oriental 
allegory.  Had  the  charming  Countess  of 
Narbonne  herself,  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
the  lady  presidents,  illustrious  alike  by  her 
beauty  and  her  judgments,  come  over  to 
England,  and  held  one  of  her  courts  under 
an  elm  tree  in  some  royal  park,  the  pr9ceed- 
ings  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the 
people  in  those  days  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  a  tournament  or  a  bull 
bait.  They  would  have  attached  no  serious 
meaning  to  such  an  assembly,  and  would 
have  treated  its  verdicts  with  ridicule.  Im- 
agine at  any  time  in  England  a  court,  com- 
posed of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank 
and  social  weight,  sitting  in  the  open  air  to 
receive  and  decide  upon  complaints  concern- 
ing matters  of  gallantry,  to  resolve  dilemmas 
of  love,  sometimes  actual  and  sometimes 
suppositious,  for  the  guidance  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  hear  contentions  or  arguments  upon 
what  may  be  called  points  of  law  in  relation 
to  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
lovers  in  every  stage  of  their  intercourse. 
The  custom  of  Dunmow  was  a  reality,  be- 
cause it  touched  a  passage  of  domestic  life 
which  people  were  rather  vain  of,  and  be- 
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cause  it  was  attended  by  a  practical  result. 
But  here  was  a  tribunal  instituted  for  the 
public  trial  of  questions  over  which  every- 
body concerned  was  interested  in  throwing 
a  veil  of  secresy,  and  the  decisions  of  which 
bound  nobody,  and  led  to  no  result  what- 
ever. Such  elaborate  trifling  did  not  suit 
the  Saxon  genius.  The  people  saw  their 
way  clearly  to  substantial  improvements; 
casuistry  was  much  too  fine  and  frivolous  for 
their  vigorous  intellects.  They  discerned  at 
once  the  value  of  a  new  invention  by  which 
discomfort  Was  minimized  and  enjoyment 
increased  ;  but  could  see  no  profit  in  investi- 
gating such  gratuitous  problems  as,  "  Which 
should  you  prefer — that  your  mistress  should 
be  dead,  or  married  to  another  ?  "  And  here 
the  line  may  be  drawn,  loosely  but  intelligi- 
bly, between  what  we  have  derived  and  re- 
jected from  the  French.  That  the  Courts 
of  Love  never  found  their  way  into  England, 
either  in  sport  or  earnest,  is  singular,  never- 
theless, since  the  roll  of  their  presidents  in- 
cludes two  names  associated  with  our  throne. 
Quoen  Eleonore,  first  married  to  Louis  VIL 
of  France,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  II.  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Ladies  President  or  Queens  of  Love, 
and  her  decisions  are  recorded  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  tribunal  under  the  signature 
of  Regina  Alienora ;  and  no  less  illustrious  as 
a  President  or  Prince  of  Love,  was  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  who  held  that  office  alternately 
with  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  Count  of 
Provence,  and  Alphonsus  of  Arragon.* 

One  of  many  reasons — independently  of 
the  radical  differences  of  national  character 
— why  these  open  customs,  which,  so  to 
speak,  let  the  daylight  in  upon  the  most  se- 
cret recesses  of  life,  found  no  favor  in  Eng- 
land, was  that  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  downwards  the  people  manifested  an 
increasing  disposition  to  cultivate  privacy 
of  their  homes.  The  old  hall  with  its  glare 
and  publicity,  was  insensibly  superseded  by 
the  quiet  dining-room ;  and  then  came  the 
happy  thought  of  the  parlor,  a  room  in  which 
a  few  friends  might  meet  together  and  con- 
verse without  restraint.  The  parlor  super- 
seded the  uses  of  the  bed-chamber  as  an 
apartment  for  receiving  visitors,  and  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  household ;  and 
ladies,  thus  relieved  from  the  intrusion  of 

*  WorJcs  of  Chaucer,  Ann.  Ed.  iv.  116. 


strangers,  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  retirement.  The  universal 
utility  of  the  parlor  was  developed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  old  hall  disappeared,  and  the 
bed-chamber  ceased  to  be  a  reception-room. 
It  became  the  centre  of  the  social  system. 
Here  all  amusements  of  the  inmates  were 
carried  on,  games,  dances,  and  merry-mak- 
ings ;  here  young  ladies  occupied  themselves 
with  fancy  works,  which  they  often  turned 
to  profitable  account;  and  here,  too,  the 
passion  for  cards  and  dice  was  first  cultivated 
in  English  houses.  As  the  home  feeling 
deepened,  people  began  to  collect  about 
them  durable  evidences  of  settling  down, 
and  to  think  of  transmitting  their  posses- 
sions to  future  generations.  The  age  of 
heir-looms  commenced  under  these  fostering 
auspices.  Amongst  its  conspicuous  signs 
were  the  accumulation  of  plate  and  linen, 
the  institution  of  cupboards  and  lock-up 
places  to  keep  the  new  family  treasures  in, 
and  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  display 
them  on  special  occasions.  The  political 
changes  that  were  passing  over  the  nation 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
tended  materially  to  strengthen  local  attach- 
ments and  nourish  domestic  habits.  Feud- 
alism was  passing  away;  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  were  coming  mor  closely  to- 
gether; a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
was  growing  up  amongst  the  public  at  large  ; 
the  Englishman's  "  house  "  was  assuming 
every  day  more  and  more  the  attributes  of 
the  "castle;"  and  the  growing  interest 
which  men  were  acquiring  in  domestic  life- 
rendered  their  homes  more  than  ever  sacred 
in  their  eyes. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
weave  through  these  desultory  observations, 
a  running  commentary  on  Mr.  Wright's  vol- 
ume upon  "  Domestic  Manners  ;  "  but  our 
frequent  references  to  him  will  evince  the 
estimation  in  which  we  hold  his  labors. 
Nothing  short  of  a  life  passed  in  the  study 
of  mediaeval  literature  could  have  amassed 
and  arranged  the  vast  amount  of  details  ac- 
cumulated in  his  book.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  arrangement  is  exactly  what  we  should 
desire,  or  that  the  treatment  is  in  every  re- 
spect what  it  might  have  been ;  but  we  are 
far  from  thinking  that  the  task,  as  a  whole, 
could  have  been  executed  so  well  by  any- 
body else.  Mr.  Wright  makes  us  fastidious 
by  the  very  richness  of  the  banquet  which  he 
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provides.  To  the  variety  and  profusion  of 
the  feast  we  bear  cheerful  testimony ;  and 
if  we  desiderate  any  element  of  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  at  this  bountiful  table,  it  is  that 
our  host  has  served  us  too  amply,  and  de- 
tained us  too  long.  We  want  essences  here 
and  there,  whepe  he  has  given  us  solid 
dishes,  and  we  miss  that  art  of  selection 
and  condensation  by  which  the  palate  is 
spared  a  succession  of  identical  or  similar 
flavors. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  collecting  his  materials  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  past,  and  that  he  has  been  col- 
lecting them  in  the  only  way  such  materials 
can  be  collected,  by  multitudinous  scraps, 
which  piled  up,  heap  upon  heap,  grow  into 
a  mountain  of  chaos  at  last.  The  attempt 
to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  and  to  present 
the  iosults  of  so  much  discursive  investiga- 
tion in  a  shape  of  historical  continuity,  in- 
volves an  amount  and  description  of  labor 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  recoil  in 
alarm.  Parts  of  this  book  appear  to  have 
been  written  at  one  time  for  one  purpose, 
and  parts  at  another  for  another  purpose, 
and  the  parts  to  have  been  afterwards  put 
together  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a 
complete  whole.  The  process  was  hazard- 
ous, and  the  skill  shown  in  its  execution  is 
considerable.  This  way  of  writing  in  de- 
tachments, of  taking  historical  studies  in 
compartments,  as  it  were,  is  attended  by  un- 
avoidable risks.  There  is  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting unconscious  repetitions,  of  falling 
into  inconsistencies  of  statement,  and  of 
failing  to  bring  about  the  requisite  symme- 
try in  the  proportions  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Wright  has  not  entirely  escaped  these  dan- 
gers. The  book,  in  spite  of  the  world  of 
pains  bestowed  upon  it,  has  a  straggling  air ; 
we  often  feel  the  want  of  dates,  although  we 
know  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  supply 


them,  and  that  there  is  a  division  of  periods 
which  ought  to  content  us  ;  we  find  the  same 
things  recurring  in  dificrent  places,  easily 
seen  by  us  who  read  the  entire  volume 
through  from  beginning  to  end  (and  we  h^ve 
not  missed  a  page)  for  the  fii'st  time,  al- 
though by  no  means  easy  of  detection  to  the 
author  whose  head  is  full  of  them ;  and  we 
are  sometimes  perplexed  by  an  apparent  con- 
fusion, which  may  be  no  confusion  after  all, 
but  an  uncertainty  of  expression  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  descriptions  ai-e  founded,  and  which 
opens  a  wide  door  to  guess-work  and  spec- 
ulation. In  saying  this,  we  are  saying  the 
worst  we  have  to  say,  and  archaeologists  will 
understand  how  little  this  is  in  comparison 
with  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  under- 
taking. The  merits  of  the  work  are  obvi- 
ous. We  wish  it  had  been  shorter,  because 
it  would  then  have  been  more  readable  for 
the  million.  But  students  of  social  history 
will  find  nothing  tedious  in  quotations  oth- 
erwise superfluous,  nor  will  they  complain 
of  space  bestowed  upon  matters  not  very 
important  in  themselves.  The  test  of  such 
books  is  that  they  should  be  comprehensive 
and  trustworthy.  This  book  is  both.  It  is 
a  complete  storehouse  of  facts,  gathered 
with  diligence  from  a  multitude  of  sources, 
and  placed  before  the  reader  without  var- 
nish or  exaggeration.  Above  all  things  it 
is  free  from  prejudices.  It  is  written  from 
no  particular  point  of  view,  and  betrays  none 
of  the  vices  of  partisanship.  Nor  does  its 
attraction  lie  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  grave 
and  useful.  It  is  full  of  pictures  of  extinct 
manners,  as  amusing  as  if  Mr.  Wright  had 
dug  up  a  thousand  volumes  of  some  Punch 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  given  us  the  cream 
of  them,  wood-cuts  included,  interspersed 
through  his  work. 


M.  Casselli's  electric  telegraph,  according 
to  the  Italian  papers,  is  working  successfully  be- 
tween Florence  and  Leghorn.  Its  peculiar 
merit  consists  in  its  transmitting  autographic 
messages,  thereby  avoiding  all  risk  of  error. 
The  inventor  has  given  it  the  name  of  Panta- 
graph,  and  purposes,  we  understand,  exhibiting 
the  apparatus  in  the  Philosophical  Department 
of  the  International  Exhibition. 
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The  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  has  in 
the  press  an  essay,  entitled  "Organization  in 
Daily  Life." 


The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home  has 
left  autobiographical  reminiscences  behind  him, 
which  are  being  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Cheyne. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Was  there  ever  a  Reverend  Mother  so 
kind  as  the  Lady  Superior  of  the  abbey  at 
Stoke  Holy  Cross — the  House  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows  !  Anna  had  not  only, 
no  stranger  to  meet,  in  entering  on  her 
noviciate,  but  she  was  prepared  to  adore 
the  holy  woman  to  whom  she  was  to  be 
henceforth  obedient  without  limitation.  Be- 
fore addressing  a  word  to  the  parents,  the 
A-bbess  opened  her  arms  to  the  young  crea- 
ture who  was  quitting  the  world  to  live  with 
ber.  Anna  would  rather  have  kneeled  than 
kissed  her :  but  the  affable  superior  caught 
her  to  her  bosom,  and  hugged  her  heartily, 
gayly  assuring  her  that  they  should  be  so 
happy  together  as  never  was  known  :  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  nuns  were  the 
merriest,  and  that  her  house  was  the  merri- 
est she  knew.  They  would  keep  their  own 
counsel  about  their  pleasures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  uninitiated ;  and  here  she 
smiled  round  upon  the  train  Anna  had 
brought :  but  they  knew  what  they  could 
tell  to  persons  who  fancied  a  convent  must 
be  gloomy  because  it  was  the  seat  of  peace. 
Anna  resisted  an  instinct  of  displeasure  at 
being  treated  like  a  child ;  and  accepted  all 
this  as  benevolence.  She  hoped  her  father 
would  like  the  Lady  Superior ;  she  was  sure 
her  mother  would  be  pleased,  in  any  event; 
and  her  sisters  would  love  her  now  second 
mother  for  being  so  anxious  to  make  her 
happy. 

Father  and  brother  were  committed  to  the 
gardener,  to  be  shown  the  outside  of  the 
establishment :  the  fruitful  garden  and 
orchard,  the  fish  in  the  moat,  and  the  store- 
houses of  all  sorts.  The  charm  of  the  situ- 
ation was  great,  as  all  the  country  knew : 
and  now  the  establishment  itself  was  found 
to  correspond  with  it.  The  convent  build- 
ings were  clustered  on  a  green  level,  which 
was  sheltered  behind  a  considerable  wood, 
covering  a  rising  ground.  In  front,  beyond 
the  hedge  which  enclosed  the  green  level, 
there  was  a  heath  stretching  down  to  the 
sea.  It  was  broken  ground, — this  heath, — 
showing  hillocks  of  dry  sand  bound  to- 
gether by  heath  vegetation ;  and,  again, 
sinking  into  rushy  pools,  where  water-birds 
came  in  winter  from  the  north.  When  the 
wind  rose,  it  whistled  through  the  wood  in 
the  rear :  when  the  sea  rose,  its  boom  was 
heard  in  the  innermost  cell  of  the  convent. 


j  The  Abbess  was  wont  to  boast  to  the  par- 
I  ents  of  novices  that  the  view  from  the  house 
and  gardens  was  anything  but  dull.  There 
were  Dutch  and  Flemish  and  Norwegian 
ships  often  passing  along  the  sea-line  ;  and 
now  and  then  fishing-vessels  made  for  the 
shore,  so  that  moving  figures  conld  be  des- 
cried on  the  sands,  and,  when  the  wind  was 
favorable,  the  songs  of  the  sailors  could  be 
heard.  There  was  also  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  such  people  being  too  near.  The 
moat,  which  completely  surrounded  the  con- 
vent buildings,  had  no  boat  left  upon  it, 
night  or  day ;  and  the  bridge  was  always 
raised  except  when  actual  traffic  was  going 
on.  The  bolts  and  bars  were,  in  fact, 
enough ;  but,  behind  the  moat,  the  sisters 
were  as  safe  as  they  could  be  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven. 

The  charm  of  the  situation  had  certainly 
something  to  do  with  Anna's  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  her  destiny.  It  is  true,  she 
would  not  be  able  henceforth  to  stroll  along 
the  sands,  or  sit  among  the  heather,  or  ram- 
ble in  the  wood ;  but  sea  and  land  would 
be  still  before  her  eyes ;  and  no  convent 
rules  could  shut  out  the  breeze,  or  the  coast 
sunrises,  of  which  that  eastern  county  made 
its  boast.  The  gardens  were  a  great  privi- 
lege, there  as  in  most  convents.  The  high 
wall  which  completely  enclosed  them  af- 
forded space  for  so  much  fruit,  that  the  sale 
brought  in  a  considerable  annual  sum. 
There  was  a  sale  of  herbs,  too,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  would  eventually  be  one  of 
Anna's  occupations.  Meantime,  she  would 
have  her  own  little  garden  while  a  novice  ; 
and  the  Abbess  condescended  to  show  the 
way  to  it  herself,  after  introducing  Dame 
Atherstone  to  her  daughter's  cell,  and  show- 
ing its  accommodations. 

The  cell  did  not  look  at  all  bare  or  com- 
fortless. Anna's  impression  was,  that  it 
was  too  luxurious  for  her  vocation  ;  and  she 
suspected  that  she  was  treated  with  some 
favor.  The  kind  Abbess  seemed  to  read 
her  thoughts,  for  she  observed  to  Dame 
Atherstone  that  it  was  a  pity  to  be  too  rigid 
with  youth ;  that  it  was  time  enough  for 
severe  self-denial  when  the  tenderness  of 
youth  was  past ;  that  extremes  were  to  be 
avoided  at  the  age  of  enthusiasm ;  and  so 
on,  all  which  the  dame  repeated  to  all  her 
friends  for  months  afterwards,  as  proof  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Reverend  Mother  to 
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whom  she  had  confided  her  holy  child.  The 
apartment  in  which  the  novices  were  to 
pursue  their  secular  occupations  during  the 
day  was  more  bare  than  the  cell ;  but  it  had 
a  shelf  of  pious  books  ;  and  there  were  col- 
ored drawings  of  sacred  subjects  on  the 
walls,  done  by  the  novices,  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  sister  who  taught  the  use  of 
the  pencil. 

"  Where  shall  we  hang  your  cage  ?  "  said 
the  Abbess,  with  a  winning  smile.  "  I  do 
not  see  your  bird ;  you  must  have  a  linnet, 
surely,  or  some  pretty  creature  ;  and  we  will 
take  such  care  of  it !  " 

How  could  Anna  be  grateful  enough  ? 
Her  pet  canary  was  to  be  sent  for  that  very 
afternoon.  Then  it  was  pointed  out  where 
she  would  sit  at  her  tasks,  and  where  she 
might  walk  without  intruding  on  the  sisters, 
and  where  she  would  be  exercised  in  the 
arts  of  confectionery  and  pharmacy,  for 
which  this  house  was  famous.  The  last 
orchard  fruits  remained  to  be  gathered, 
and  the  fun  of  climbing  the  trees  for  them 
was  permitted  to  the  dear  children,  as  the 
Abbess  called  her  novices. 

Lastly,  the  novices  themselves  were 
shown.  There  were  two,  at  present,  and 
they  were  affectionately  desired  to  bid  their 
new  companion  welcome.  They  kissed 
Anna,  and  seemed  really  glad  to  see  her. 
They  had  before  been  schoolfellows  in  the 
house,  but  were  unaware  till  this  moment 
that  they  were  destined  to  spend  their 
whole  lives  together.  They  were  invited 
into  the  parlor,  where  they  served  and 
shared  the  refreshments  with  which  the 
table  was  found  covered.  They  were  in- 
formed aloud  by  the  Reverend  Mother  that 
nobody  was  going  to  be  melancholy  about 
any  parting,  for  that  she  hoped  to  see  Dame 
Atherstone  and  any  of  her  family  very  often 
during  Anna's  year  of  probation. 

The  parents  agreed,  as  they  rode  away, 
after  the  last  wave  of  the  handkerchief  at 
the  convent-gate,  that  they  could  not  have 
placed  their  dear  daughter  more  satisfacto- 
rily. She  would  have  every  indulgence  that 
the  position  admitted.  She  was  a  happy 
young  creature — free  from  care  and  hard- 
ship in  this  world,  and  sure  of  salvation  in 
the  next.  By  some  association  of  ideas, 
however,  each  asked  the  other  at  the  same 
moment  whether  Anna  had  seen  Henry 
Fletcher  riding  in   a  by-road,  or  rather, 


waiting  for  their  party  to  pass  on  their  way 
to  the  convent.  The  dame  believed  Anna 
had  seen  him.  He  had  bowed  low,  and 
she  could  not  but  have  observed  it. 

Anna  had  seen  him  ;  and  without  sur- 
prise, for  he  would  not  take  his  farewell  the 
evening  before.  He  should  see  her  again — 
many  times — ^he  had  said ;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  alone,  she  set  herself  to  consider 
how  many  times  he  could  possibly  suppose 
he  could  see  her.  There  was  the  passing 
greeting  to-day;  and  there  would  be  the 
ceremonial  day  of  her  taking  the  veil  a  year 
hence.  Was  there  any  other  opportunity? 
Would  her  mother  ever  bring  him  with  her 
in  the  visits  she  had  promised  ?  This  was 
not  to  be  hoped  ;  and  then  Anna  asked  her- 
self what  she  could  mean  by  hoping  or  car- 
ing about  the  matter  at  all. 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  true  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mother  was  the  kindest  mother  in  the 
world  ;  at  least,  to  Anna.  The  eldest  nov- 
ice, Elizabeth,  was  less  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  than  Anna ;  but  she  was  not  of  a 
happy  temper,  though  a  quiet  one.  She 
made  no  complaints ;  but  she  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  her  days  must  be  few  and  evil, 
and  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to 
get  through  them  as  quietly  as  possible. 
She  was  admirable  in  the  discharge  of  the 
third  of  the  obligations  she  was  preparing  to 
bind  herself  to — obedience.  In  mute  obe- 
dience she  was  transcendent.  Yet  her  supe- 
rior did  not  seem  to  like  her ;  at  least,  she 
did  not  pretend  to  confide  in  her  as  she  did 
in  Anna. 

Emilia,  the  intermediate  novice,  found 
obedience  a  difficult  and  almost  doubtful  vir- 
tue, while  she  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
other  two — poverty  and  chastity.  She  was 
made  for  a  devotee ;  and  her  ambition  was 
to  sacrifice  and  suffer  everything  that  could 
be  devised  to  show  her  contempt  of  a  less 
exalted  life  than  she  proposed  to  lead.  The 
Reverend  Mother's  ways  did  not  suit  her 
notions  at  all. 

One  day  the  three  young  maidens  were 
sitting  at  their  table  of  study,  silently  bend- 
ing over  their  work,  which  was  illuminating 
each  a  page  of  a  manuscript  which  was  to  be 
printed  as  a  book.  This  was  an  occupation 
which  Anna  relished;  and  she  was  suffi- 
ciently absorbed  in  her  study  of  the  brilliant 
blue  and  red  and  gold  colors  that  she  was 
using  not  to  wish  to  speak,  if  talk  had  been 
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sver  so  much  approved.  The  sister  who  in- 
structed them  criticised  their  work  in  the 
fewest  words,  leaving  them  in  the  intervals. 
They  supposed  she  was  returning  when  some 
one  entered,  but  the  vivacious  voice  of  the 
Reverend  Mother  brought  them  all  to  their 
feet  in  an  instant.  She  laughed,  praised  their 
diligence,  and  then  doubted  whether  she  ought 
to  praise  it,  for  it  was  too  great.  She  must 
not  have  her  children  grow  crooked  over  their 
paint-brushes.  In  one  more  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  must  go  to  the  swing  in  the  orchard  j 
or  they  might  play  at  bowls  on  the  green, 
if  they  preferred  it.  On  their  obedience, 
she  charged  them  not  to  paint  another  stroke 
after  the  sands  in  the  glass  had  run  out. 
She  perceived  that  Emilia's  face  was  flushed 
already. 

Emilia's  face  was  flushed.  She  was  vexed 
at  being  bidden  to  go  and  play  when  saint- 
ship  was  her  object.  She  had  now  and  then 
dropped  a  word  of  discontent  before  her  com- 
panions, and  had  been  cheeked  for  it :  but 
now  she  was  in  a  really  rebellious  mood.  She 
intimated  that  the  Reverend  Mother's  levity 
disgusted  her ;  and  that  she  found  her  heaven- 
ward path  obstructed  by  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations put  in  her  way  by  the  very  guardian 
who  should  have  saved  her  from  them.  To 
give  them  a  fowl  for  supper  yesterday  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  fasting  was  an  in- 
sult and  an  injury.  Things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  one  could  not  refuse  fish,  and  fast 
altogether,  without  having  flesh  forced  down 
one's  throat.  Even  on  fish  days,  as  often  as 
not,  one  had  one's  fish  in  savory  pies,  rich 
with  spices  ;  and  the  vegetables  sauced. 
Then,  again,  one  found  in  one's  mug,  sweet, 
strong  ales,  on  a  cold  winter  day,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  best  for  the  soul  to  find 
the  water  with  ice  in  it.  This  was  not  the 
way  to  rise  in  grace  :  this  was  not,  in  her 
opinion,  the  true  reading  of  the  vow  of  pov- 
erty. 

Elizabeth  reminded  her  that  there  was 
another  vow — that  of  obedience.  The  Rev- 
erend Mother  must  be  the  judge,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  discipline.  This  was  indisputable ; 
and  Anna  was  glad  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
She  had  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  times  at  the 
favors  lavished  upon  herself,-=-special  favors, 
she  apprehended.  One  evening  she  was  for- 
bidden to  rise  for  the  early  morning  service, 
under  suspicion  of  having,  or  being  about  to 
have,  a  little  cold.    The  chill  chapel  was  not 


the  place  for  her — just  warm  out  of  her  bed  ; 
she  must  lie  still  till  a  later  bell  sounded. 
One  winter  day  she  found  a  pan  of  charcoal 
in  her  cell ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  mother 
looked  wise,  and  said  it  was  a  little  secret  be- 
tween them  and  the  sister  who  had  put  it  there. 
She  dreaded  chilblains  for  her  pet  children  ; 
and  when  the  snow  prevented  their  exercise 
out  of  doors,  there  was  no  harm  in  a  little 
pan  of  charcoal  in  a  quiet  way.  Anna  thought 
her  bed  too  soft  from  the  beginning ;  and  as 
the  winter  advanced,  it  became  softer  and 
warmer.  She  had  once  or  twice  meditated 
a  grateful  remonstrance  j  but  Elizabeth's 
truism,  that  obedience  was  due  to  the  or- 
dainer  of  the  discipline,  settled  the  matter. 
When  mother  or  sister  came  to  see  her,  she 
always  had  the  same  story  to  tell— of  the 
Reverend  Mother's  tender  care ;  and  the  Ab- 
bess always  stroked  her  cheek,  and  called  on 
all  observers  to  bear  witness  to  the  health 
and  bloom  of  the  dear  child.  Parents  and 
sister  saw  it  with  strong  satisfaction.  Anna 
was  happy ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  that :  the 
Abbess  declared  there  was  no  doubt  of  her 
honorable  admission  to  the  vows  ;  and  thus, 
all  anxiety  about  her  was  over. 

At  times,  Anna  did  wish  that  her  year  of 
probation  was  at  an  end.  It  was  astonish- 
ing to  her  that  the  nuns  could  join  so 
eagerly  as  they  did  in  the  amusements  which 
were  ordered  ostensibly  for  the  novices. 
She  felt  it  rather  humiliating  to  be  amused 
with  hot  codlings  and  blind  man's  buff  when 
prayers  were  over ;  but  the  sisters  seemed 
really  to  like  it.  She  would  give  up  her 
turn  to  any  one  of  them  when  she  should  be 
no  longer  a  novice.  In  those  days,  the  real 
purpose  of  her  life  would  be  more  attended 
to.  At  present,  her  growth  in  grace  seemed 
to  be  the  last  thing  aimed  at.  In  a  few 
months  it  would  be  otherwise. 

An  important  event  had  to  happen  first, 
liowever.  Every  two  or  three  years  a  Miracle 
Play  was  acted  at  this  house,  which  was 
somewhat  distinguished  for  its  appliances  in 
that  way.  The  spectacle  charmed  the  coun- 
try people,  who  were  permitted  a  distant 
sight  of  it ;  and  it  sometimes  conveyed  some 
useful  lessons  to  them.  It  advertised  the 
convent  and  its  attractions  to  the  gentry ; 
and  it  amused  the  novices  at  times  when 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  growing 
dull,  and  liable  to  some  caprice  about  their 
destination.    At  the    present    time,  there 
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were  further  aims  in  view.  The  public  had 
been  seeing  some  scandalous  and  dangerous 
plays  acted  lately,  on  many  a  village  stage ; 
and  the  old-fashioned  clergy  were  disposed 
to  meet  innovators  on  their  own  ground, 
when  it  could  be  conveniently  done.  They 
set  their  ablest  heads  to  work  to  compose 
sacred  dramas,  in  which  old  saints  were  hon- 
ored over  again,  and  the  fate  of  innovators, 
and  the  doom  of  heretics,  were  plainly  ex- 
hibited. Anna  and  her  companions  were  di- 
rected to  learn  certain  parts,  and  consider 
how  they  should  like  to  be  dressed,  for  the 
Midsummer  day  when  the  Bishop  would 
come  to  see  their  Miracle  Play. 

On  this  occasion,  Elizabeth  and  Emilia 
seemed  to  have  changed  characters.  Eliza- 
beth's obedience  evidently  cost  her  a  strug- 
gle, while  Emilia's  face  became  radiant  as 
soon  as  she  knew  what  her  part  was  to  be. 
She  was  to  despise  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world;  and  Elizabeth  was  to  make 
great  fight  against  the  Devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  reforming  friar.  Anna's  part  was  easy 
enough ;  her  anxiety  was  not  at  all  about 
what  the  Mother  and  sisterhood  would  think 
of  her  performance ;  but  about  how  many 
and  who  would  be  admitted  within  the  court, 
on  the  occasion. 

Possibly  she  obtained  some  light  on  the 
latter  point  before  the  day  arrived,  from 
some  other  quarter  than  the  convent  author- 
ities. Reverend  Mother,  and  divers  rev- 
erend fathers — confessors  and  an  instucting 
monk  or  two — said  encouraging  and  face- 
tious things  about  the  pleasure  of  the  day  to 
the  parents  and  sisters  of  the  performers ; 
but  Anna  had  some  notion  of  somebody  else 
being  there.  One  day  she  was  taking  her 
usual  walk  in  the  garden  wjth  Elizabeth, 
when  they  stopped,  as  was  their  daily  prac- 
tice, near  the  great  range  of  beehives  which 
stood  under  the  north  wall.  This  bee  estab- 
lishment was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
economy  of  the  house.  Much  honey  was 
requisite  for  the  making  of  the  conserves 
which  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  market. 
There  was  always  mead,  also,  in  the  cellars  ; 
and  plain  as  was  the  cookery  in  the  house, 
it  involved  some  use  of  honey.  The  heath 
and  the  garden  together  could  support  a 
great  number  of  bees ;  and  they  afi'orded  a 
good  reason  for  making  the  garden  as  gay 
and  fragrant  as  it  was.  Everybody  was  to 
consider  the  bees ;  and  the  walk  before  their 


hives  was  not  allowed  to  be  frequented  to 
their  disturbance.  The  novices  were  per- 
mitted to  have  each  a  swarm,  and  to  visit 
the  hives  once  a  day,  at  the  hour  of  their  ex- 
ercise. Some  of  the  sisters  were  afraid  of 
the  bees  ;  others  did  not  care  about  them  ; 
and  some  despised  them  as  a  frivolity. 
They  were  satisfied  to  see  them  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  bee-keeper  was  satisfied  to 
go  at  fixed  hours  to  attend  to  her  charge. 
Emilia  declined  her  privilege  of  having  a 
swarm  of  her  own  :  and,  being  compelled  to 
take  exercise,  chose  to  take  it  alone,  that 
her  mind  might  not  be  corrupted  by  the 
pleasures  of  conversation.  Therefore  it  hap- 
pened that  Anna  and  Elizabeth  were  at  the 
bee-stand  every  fine  day  by  themselves. 
This  was  the  only  time  when  they  felt  secure 
of  not  being  overheard ;  and  this  was  there- 
fore the  hour  when  they  exchanged  such  con- 
fidence as  had  yet  grown  up  between  them. 

One  morning  they  sauntered  down  the 
green  walk,  taking  note  of  the  rose-trees 
and  climbing  sweet-peas  and  spreading 
pinks,  all  which  would  be  wanted  for  the 
beaupots  on  the  day  of  the  play.  Elizabeth 
reached  the  bee-stand  a  moment  before  Anna, 
stooped,  and  then  stepped  back,  turning 
away  and  gathering  herbs,  so  as  to  leave 
Anna  face  to  face  with  the  bees.  A  letter 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  the  stand ;  and  the 
initials  showed  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
In  an  instant  it  was  lodged  within  Anna's 
dress,  and  she  stood,  with  heightened  color, 
apparently  watching  her  bees,  till  Eliza- 
beth asked  her  whether  she  would  prefer  fin- 
ishing her  walk  alone. 

"  I  had  much  rather  you  would  stay  with 
me,"  said  Anna.  "  I  have  often  wished  to 
ask  you  something,  but  I  was  afraid :  I  must 
ask  it  now." 

"I  do  not  promise  to  answer,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  I  hope  you  will.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  think — whether  you 
have  heard  anything  said— ^what  you  your- 
self feel  about  confessing." 

"  What  about  it  ?  It  is  such  a  large  sub- 
ject ! "  replied  Elizabeth. 

"  I  believe  I  mean — whether  you  think  it 
necessary  to  tell  everything — all  you  know, 
and  all  you  think  and  fancy  —  to  your  di- 
rector." 

"  I  am  aware  why  you  ask  that  question 
to-day,"  observed  Elizabeth. 
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"  But  I  have  always  meant  to  ask  it  some 
day.  I  am  sure,  from  what  they  tell  us  here 
of  the  peril  of  the  opinions  that  are  abroad, 
that  people  are  not  so  satisfied  as  they  were 
with  religion  and  the  clergy;  and  I  have 
heard  my  father  ask  my  uncle  the  Bishop 
whether  it  was  not  true  that  a  great  many 
men  do  not  confess  at  all,  and  say  that  con- 
fession is  fit  only  for  women.  My  uncle 
looked  very  grave  upon  it,  and  admitted  that 
this  was  true." 

"  True  that  confession  is  fit  only  for 
women  ?  " 

"No:  you  know  a  Bishop  could  not  say 
that.  It  was  true  that  men  spoke  in  that 
way."  J 

"Well!  what  then?" 

"  Why,  I  have  thought  sometimes  that 
you  have  heard  more  than  any  of  us  of  such 
new  notions." 

"  Perhaps  I  have." 

"  And  that  you  may  not  like  being  a  nun 
so  much  as  I  shall." 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  shall  like  it  ?  " 

"  No  doubt.  It  is  surely  a  blessed  and 
honorable  lot.  Why  do  you  look  so  in  my 
face  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  understand  how  to  speak  j 
ocr,  rather,  whether  to  speak  at  all." 

"  O  yes  :  do  say  all  you  think." 

"  But  I  must  know,  then,  what  you  think 
about  confession." 

"  That  is  the  thing  that  I  am  uncertain 
about.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  my 
own  thoughts  ;  but  I  know  many  people  con- 
sider that  we  cannot  be  bound  to  reveal  what 
is  told  to  us  in  confidence." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Elizabeth, 
frankly.  "  If,  for  instance,  I  discovered  any 
secret  by  accident — if  I  saw  the  corner  of  a 
letter  peeping  out  of  any  one's  dress — I 
should  regard  that  as  a  matter  with  which  I 
have  no  concern,  and  no  more  tell  it  to  my 
director  than  any  one  else." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Anna.  "  But  I  spoke 
the  truth  when  I  said  that  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  conceal." 

"  You  may  find  it  difierent,  as  time  goes 
on.  No  woman  can  be  sure  that  she  will 
never  feel  it  impossible  to  uttter  some  things 
in  her  experience.  Such  an  one  will  never 
be  betrayed  by  me." 

"Our  director  would  say  that  is  infringing 
our  vow  of  obedience." 

"  And  if  we  did  not  agree  with  him  ?  " 
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"  He  would  say  that  we  cannot  judge 
about  right  and  wrong  without  his  guidance : 
and  what  could  we  answer  then  ?  " 

"  We  have,  or  can  now  have,  the  same 
direction  that  teaches  him  how  to  guide  us. 
The  Scriptures  are,  or  may  be,  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  people  now." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Bible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  Where  ?  How  ?  I  should  so  like  to 
see  the  Bible !  " 

"Would  you?  Consider  well  whether 
you  seriously  mean  this.  If  you  do,  you 
shall  see  the  Bible." 

"  But  I  mean  I  should  like  to  read  it — to 
study  it." 

"  Well :  you  shall." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Why,  to-morrow  or  any  day,  if  you  will 
be  cautious  and  discreet." 

Anna  looked  so  surprised  that  her  com- 
panion observed, 

"  You  have  sometimes  said  I  thought  dif- 
ferently from  you  and  others  about  religion 
and  a  religious  life.  What  I  wish  you  to 
understand  is,  that  persons  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  conventual  vows  may  be  as  relig- 
ious as  those  who  do.  Some  of  them  may 
be  more  so." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  If  the  Bible  shows  them  how  they  may 
keep  their  religion  sacredly  and  silently  in 
their  hearts,  and  pray  to  God,  and  confess 
their  sins,  without  any  priest  to  come  be- 
tween, such  persons  may  be  more  religious 
than  others  who  leave  everything  to  some 
man,  who  may  be  unwise,  or  over-busy,  or 
even  a  sinner  himself.  I  do  not  want  you, 
or  any  whom  I  know,  to  change  any  method 
which  they  ar^  accustomed  to.  All  I  want 
is,  that  you  should  see  that  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily irreligious  if  I  do  not  make  a  good 
nun." 

"  But  will  you  be  a  nun,  if  such  are  your 
thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  am  uncertain  what  I 
shall  do.  There  are  more  than  four  months 
before  us  yet ;  and  I  wait  to  see  what  will 
happen." 

"  What  can  happen  between  this  and 
November  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is,  that 
there  is  a  great  stir  in  people's  minds,  and 
that  some  believe  that  there  will  not  long 
be  manv  nuns." 
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*'  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  possible ;  and  it  is  very  natu- 
ral that  you  should  not  have  heard  of  it 
yet.  Our  Reverend  Mother  is  anxious  to 
make  us  so  happy  here,  that  we  shall  not 
look  beyond  this  wall.  But  there  is  much 
going  on  beyond  that  wall :  and  a  little  bird 
may  at  any  time  tell  us  something  of  it. 
In  four  months  we  may  know  more." 

"  But  the  disgrace !  "  exclaimed  Anna. 
"  Who  could  bear,  after  being  looked  up  to 
during  a  noviciate,  to  make  a  confession  of 
reluctance  ?  Who  could  bear  the  contempt 
and  severity  of  her  director,  or  go  against 
his  counsel !  Who  could  bear  to  become  a 
discredit  instead  of  an  honor  to  her  family, 
and  to  disappoint  parents,  and " 

**And  an  uncle  who  is  a  Bishop?"  ob- 
served Elizabeth. 

"  No  :  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself ;  for 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  lot.  It  has  been 
settled  for  me ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  best.  I 
was  thinking  of  you." 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  bear  it.  It 
would  be  very  terrible.  But  it  is  also  very 
terrible  to  think  of  spending  a  whole  life 
within  these  walls,  unless  one  shared  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  place.  To  be 
obedient  for  life  to  a  woman  like " 

"  Our  Reverend  Mother  ?  I  was  certain 
you  did  not  like  her." 

"  I  do  not.  But  I  have  never  seen  any 
one  at  whose  mercy  I  should  like  to  be  for 
life.  And  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  make 
friends  of  any  of  the  sisters.  You  would 
be  my  only  real  sister  in  this  place." 

"  Then  you  could  not  sacrifice  your  own 
desires  for  the  sake  of  religion  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could,  if  I  were  certain  that 
religion  would  be  honored  by  it:  but  that 
is  the  very  point ;  and  the  more  I  read  the 
Bible,  the  more  doubtful  I  become  about  it." 

"  All  this  is  very  strange." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is, — to  you.  I  am  so  ac- 
customed to  such  thoughts,  that  I  may  have 
said  more  than  I  ought.  The  day  may  come 
when  we  shall  regret  this  hour's  walk." 

"  Never,  if  you  mean  that  we  shall  betray 
each  other.  If  our  director  asks  no  new 
questions,  I  think  I  shall  not  mind  having  a 
secret  from  him,    And  if  he  does " 

"  But  you  have  a  secret  already." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Anna,  with  a 
look  of  sincerity  which  perplexed  her  com- 
panion.    "  I  have  never  had  a  letter  which 


did  not  come  through  our  Reverend  Moth- 
er's hands ;  and  perhaps  I  may  show  her 
this  one,  when  I  have  seen  what  it  is." 

"  Pray  read  it  first,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  You  do  not  know  how  it  may  involve 
somebody  else.     Shall  I  leave  you  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  I  cannot  read  it  here.  We  do 
not  know  what  eyes  may  be  upon  us." 

The  moment  she  was  again  in  her  ceU, 
Anna  sat  down  with  her  back  against  the 
door,  to  which  there  was  no  lock  or  bolt, 
and  there  she  read  her  letter. 

It  was  from  Captain  Fletcher.  He  would 
not  have  presumed  to  write  if  he  could  have 
found  other  means  of  communicating  with 
her.  He  would  not  have  disturbed  her 
peace  for  the  sake  of  his  own.  But  much 
had  happened  since  they  parted  which  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  know,  and  which  he  was 
confident  she  did  not  know.  She  had  prob- 
ably not  been  informed  of  the  King's  in- 
creased irritation  against  Rome  since  his 
new  marriage — 

His  new  marriage !  Was  Queen  Anne 
dead  then?  The  letter  fell  from  Anna's 
hand,  but  was  soon  snatched  up,  that  she 
might  learn  more.  The  clergy  and  others 
who  had  hoped  that  the  King's  love  for  his 
Protestant  Queen  (such  was  the  name  by 
which  the  innovators  were  now  becoming 
known)  had  led  him  into  his  rebellion 
against  the  Pope,  and  who  had  trusted  that 
another  marriage  might  bring  him  back, 
were  already  discovering  their  mistake. 
Queen  Jane  was  at  least  as  much  in  favor 
of  the  new  doctrines  as  her  predecessor  had 
been ;  and  great  changes  were  looked  for. 
Already  the  royal  displeasure  against  the 
Benedictines  had  been  manifested  in  a  way 
which  had  alarmed  the  whole  clergy.  The 
King  had  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
into  the  establishments  of  that  Order ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  some  of  their  houses 
would  be  shut  up.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  might  not  follow ;  and  in  such  times 
it  was  not  the  same  thing  as  formerly  to 
embrace  the  life  of  the  cloister.  There 
were  scandals  abroad  which  altered  the 
character  of  that  life.  It  was  not  so  re- 
spected as  it  used  to  be — not  so  efficacious 
to  religion — not  so  safe ;  and  every  novice 
ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  this  while  there 
was  yet  time  for  consideration.  Therefore ' 
it  was  that  Anna's  friend  ventured  upon 
the  serious  risk  of  writing  to    her.    He 
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doubted  whether  she  would  hear  the  truth 
from  any  other  quarter,  and  he  could  not 
leave  her  in  ignorance  of  it. 

This  was  not  all  the  letter,  however.  He 
told  her  that  he  hoped  to  be  a  spectator  of 
the  Miracle  Play,  and  thus  to  see  her  once 
more,  though  he  was  aware  that  her  face 
would  be  hidden.  He  told  how  he  had 
learned  the  right  time  to  venture  upon 
throwing  his  letter  at  her  feet,  and  said  that 
she  would  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  find 
a  slight  string  hanging  from  the  wall  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bee-stand ;  and  he  trusted  to 
find  a  letter  fastened  to  it  after  her  daily 
walk. 

Anna  had  never  in  her  life  been  so  ruffled 
as  this  day.  It  was  her  habit  to  acquiesce 
in  the  doings  of  all  persons  to  whom  she 
owed  respect,  and  she  felt  it  sinful  to  ques- 
tion their  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  indignant  and  rebellious 
feelings  stirred  within  her.  Though  a  child 
of  the  convent,  she  was  not  a  child  in  years 
or  in  mind.  She  was  there  as  an  aspirant 
for  the  life  of  the  cloister ;  she  was  soon  to 
take  the  vows  of  her  own  will  and  at  her 
own  peril ;  and  she  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  any  concealment  by  which  she  would  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  judging  how  to  act. 
As  she  thought  of  the  Queen,  whom  she  and 
her  family  knew  so  well,  being  in  some  way 
lost,  and  another  queen  on  the  throne,  with- 
out her  having  heard  a  word  of  it  from  par- 
ents, Superior,  Bishop,  or  Director,  she  felt 
as  if  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  neglected 
or  deceived ;  and  again  she  half-doubted 
whether  her  information  was  good,  and  sup- 
posed the  fault  must  be  in  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  She  must  consider  what  to  do — how 
to  answer  him  ;  and  her  heart  was  in  such  a 
flutter,  that  she  feared  she  could  not  get 
through  the  day  without  betraying  her  dis- 
composure. 

It  was  less  difficult  than  she  had  expected. 
Everybody  was  occupied ;  nobody  was  think- 
ing of  her — unless  it  was  Elizabeth;  and 
her  good  offices  were  a  great  help.  By  their 
mutual  understanding  the  two  novices  ob- 
tained moments  for  speaking  to  each  other 
before  parting  for  the  night ;  and  Anna 
knew  before  she  reached  her  cell  that  the 
Queen  had  been  dead  some  weeks,  and  how 
she  had  died.  She  dared  not  weep ;  but 
she  passed  the  night  in  more  pain  of  heart 
than  she  had  ever  known. 
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In  the  course  of  that  night  she  resolved 
what  to  do  in  regard  to  her  correspondent. 
She  must  reply,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  his  sending  letters  over  the  wall.  She 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  idea  of 
corresponding  with  him  ;  but  she  must  write 
one  note,  to  promise  him  one  letter,  which 
should  contain  all  she  had  to  say  to  him. 

She  secreted  a  scrap  of  paper  at  her  paint- 
ing next  morning,  and  she  wrote  on  it  her 
directions  to  her  Mend  over  the  wall.  He 
was  to  write  no  more — that  was  positive. 
There  was  to  be  a  sale  of  the  nuns'  handi- 
work at  the  convent,  after  the  Miracle  Play, 
as  usual ;  and,  as  usual,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  purchasers  would  be  welcome.  There 
would  be  a  lavender  cushion  of  Anna's  work ; 
and  she  described  its  color,  and  a  private 
mark  in  one  corner  by  which  it  might  be 
known.  In  that  cushion  a  letter  would  be 
found, — a  letter  which  must  be  written,  but 
which  must  be  the  first  and  last. 

Elizabeth  was  again  busy  among  the  roses 
opposite  the  bee-stand;  and  the  scrap  of 
paper  was  fastened  to  a  string  so  well  hidden 
that  it  would  probably  have  remained  un- 
obseiTcd  all  day;  but  it  was  gone  the  next 
time  the  friends  came  down  the  walk. 

By  the  time  the  great  holiday  arrived, 
Anna  had  recovered  her  composure;  and 
she  took  care  that  Elizabeth  was  assured  of 
it,  and  of  her  having  no  intention  to  corre- 
spond with  any  one  outside.  She  had  fin- 
ished her  cushion,  and  seen  a  high  price 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Lady  Superior,  who 
little  dreamed  what  it  contained.  Yet,  if 
she  had  read  the  letter  which  lay  in  lavender 
within,  she  could  have  found  little  to  object 
to  in  it.  Anna  thought  and  said  that  she 
wished  she  had  been  treated  with  more  con- 
fidence by  her  family  and  the  authorities  to 
whom  she  owed  obedience  ;  but  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  for  her  to  decide  what  their 
course  should  be.  She  did  not  see  that  the 
circumstances  were  in  any  vfay  changed,  in 
regard  to  her  destination  to  a  religious  life. 
If  the  vocation  was  less  honored  and  less 
secure  than  formerly,  that  was  a  reason  for 
more  devotedness,  rather  than  for  reatreat 
from  her  purpose.  She  had  not  the  holy 
zeal  of  her  comrade  Emilia,  who  was  a  true 
devotee :  but  she  hoped  she  was  not  in  so 
low  a  state  of  mind  as  to  desert  her  vocation 
because  it  was  becoming  less  praised  and 
less  safe  and  peaceful  than  hitherto.    Her 
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purpose  -was  not  changed ;  and  she  did  not 
believe  it  would  be. 

Her  affairs  beyond  the  walls  being  thus 
settled,  Anna  could  again  look  the  Reverend 
Mother  in  the  face,  though  certainly  not 
with,  the  grateful  trust  of  former  days. 
Aware  of  her  method  of  treatment  of  her 
novices,  she  now  saw  through  many  devices 
which  were  rather  humiliating.  She  con- 
cluded, however,  that  they  were  part  of  the 
system ;  and  she  supposed  the  system  to  be 
wise  beyond  her  understanding.  It  was  only 
for  a  little  while,  too.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
would  be  a  nun,  and  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther need  of  such  special  management.  Or, 
if  the  sisters  also  were  kept  uninformed  of 
the  world's  doings,  there  was  no  ground  of 
complaint  for  herself  individually  ;  and  she 
must  accept  the  life  of  the  cloister  as  it  was. 

The  festival  day  passed  over  favorably. 
The  Reverend  Mother  was  kinder  than  ever 
to  everybody,  and  perfectly  charming  to  the 
families  of  the  novices.  Emilia  was  extolled 
to  her  regretful  widowed  mother  as  a  saint 
in  training.  Elizabeth's  quiet  resignation 
was  declared  to  be  no  less  saintly  in  its  way. 
Anna's  childlike  confidence,  frankness,  and 
obedience  gave  her  a  charm  at  least  as  de- 
lightful as  the  holiest  enthusiasm.  The 
novices,  on  the  other  hand,  were  congratu- 
lated on  having  such  distinguished  and 
agreeable  relatives.  The  Bishop  and  his 
clergy  were  made  supremely  comfortable : 
the  gentry  were  feasted  with  refreshments, 
and  the  common  people  in  the  court  and 
outer  field  with  ale,  bread,  and  meat.  The 
performance  went  off  admirably.  The  masks 
worn  by  the  performers  gave  them  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  saints  were  vindicated,  and 
heretics  were  burned,  and  Judas  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  Devil  rebuked  with  complete 
poetical  justice.  The  sisters  saw  all  from 
behind  their  gratings,  and  could  indulge  in 
envious  criticism  of  the  youngsters  who  were 
being  spoiled  by  the  authorities,  during  the 
year  which  caused  sad  heart-burnings  among 
those  who  were  assumed  to  be  too  mature 
and  too  holy  for  indulgence.  The  nuns  all 
agreed,  that  in  their  noviciate  these  plays 
were  better  acted,  and  produced  a  much 
stronger  sensation  among  the  spectators. 

They  were,  perhaps,  unaware  of  all  the 
sensation  that  was  excited.  The  burning  of 
the  heretic  was  not  altogether  so  well  taken 
as  it  used  to  be.    Within  the  courtyard 


there  were  a  few  grave  and  gloomy  faces 
among  many  exulting  ones  ;  and  it  was  well- 
known  afterwards  that  there  had  been  some 
trouble  in  the  outer  field,  when  the  narrative 
of  the  play  was  handed  out»  as  it  were,  from 
the  court,  to  those  who  could  not  see  or  hear. 
More  than  one  fellow  held  forth  to  a  small 
crowd  of  his  own  about  what  heresy  was,  and 
why  it  was  punished.  Some  heard  now  for 
the  first  time  that  the  King  had  proclaimed 
that  it  was  no  longer  heresy  to  speak  against 
the  Pope  and  his  decrees  ;  and  there  was 
some  consultation  in  one  corner,  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  force  a  way  into  the 
court,  and  rescue  the  heretic  then  at  the 
stake.  This  was  put  down,  however ;  and 
everybody  within  the  gates  declared  that 
nothing  could  go  off  better  than  their  Mira- 
cle Play. 

Anna  had  seen  all  the  faces  she  looked 
for ;  and  she  had  spoken  with  Captain 
Fletcher  himself.  It  was  only  for  a  minute, 
and  in  company  with  both  her  natural  and 
her  spiritual  mother.  It  was  permitted  be- 
cause Anna  looked  well  in  her  novice-dress, 
and  was  self-possessed  and  cheerful  in  her 
manner.  He  could  not  contrive  to  pass  any- 
thing into  her  hand.  She  gave  him  no  op- 
portunity ;  but  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  lavender  cushion,  without  asking  any 
questions  about  whose  work  it  was,  and  with 
a  joke  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  it. 

When  all  were  gone,  and  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  some  of  the  inmates  were  weary, 
and  others  cross  with  the  unwonted  excite- 
ment or  the  lassitude  it  left  behind,  Anna 
was  brighter  and  happier  than  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  sisters  said  it  was  because  the 
Reverend  Mother  had  set  aside  all  the  dain- 
tiest of  the  fragments  to  feast  the  novices 
with.  The  Abbess  thought  it  was  from  com- 
placency at  the  praise  she  had  gained,  and 
the  honor  and  blessing  of  belonging  to  the 
convent.  Emilia  pitied  her  for  it  as  for  lev- 
ity which  must  be  scourged  out  of  her  by 
much  penance.  Elizabeth  concluded  she  had 
exchanged  some  speech  or  letter  with  some 
friend  outside.  They  were  all  wrong.  Anna 
was  herself  unaware  what  made  her  so  light- 
hearted  this  summer  evening.  It  was  the 
thought  that  Henry  Fletcher  would  by  that 
time  be  learning  that  she  was  satisfied  to 
fulfil  her  destination,  and  better  pleased  to 
abide  by  the  life  of  the  cloister  for  its  being 
no  longer  the  title  to  honor  that  it  had  been. 
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The  Queen's  death  was  spoken  of  openly 
that  evening.  It  had  been  so  loudly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  crowd  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  it  was  better  to  announce  it,  with- 
out mention  of  dates.  Emilia  was  the  only 
person  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  she  scarcely 
concealed  her  triumph  at  the  end  arrived 
at  by  so  innovating,  so  irreverent,  and  so 
worldly  a  person  as  the  Anne  Boleyn  so  well 
known  hereabouts.  Elizabeth  and  Anna 
made  little  reply  to  the  announcement,  and 
naturally  showed  no  sudden  consternation. 
The  Abbess  reported  the  fact  to  the  Bishop, 
and  added  that  even  she  was  surprised  at 
their  equanimity :  but  it  was  only  another 
evidence  of  the  chastening  influence  of  the 
discipline  of  the  house,  and  the  love  which 
she  herself  lavished  on  her  young  charge. 
The  Bishop  paid  the  expected  compliment, 
but  added  that  women  do  not  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  public  afiairs. 

By  the  Reverend  Mother's  permission,  the 
novices  received  each  a  present  from  each 
other's  relatives — the  gifts  passing  through 
her  own  hands.  Anna's  was  a  footstool,  just 
the  same  size  and  make  as  one  that  Eliza- 
beth had  been  allowed  to  bring  with  her. 
The  Abbess  piously  observed  that  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  being  sometimes  used  as 
a  prie-Dieu,  which  would  be  a  set-off  against 
its  otherwise  being  a  sort  of  luxury.  With 
this  hint  .it  was  put  into  Anna's  hands. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  its  pos- 
sessor became  aware  of  its  real  use  and  value. 
Elizabeth  showed  her  that  the  under  part  was 
movable,  and  that  behind  it  there  was  an 
open  book  so  fastened  in  that  it  could  be 
read  only  by  the  stool  being  turned  up  on 
the  knees.  The  leaves  could  be  turned  over 
and  slipped  under  a  strap,  and,  in  case  of 
alarm,  a  moment  suflficed  to  put  the  stool 
underfoot.  It  was  not  even  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  cover  till  it  could  be  done  in 
safety. 

"  But  who  gives  me  this  ?  "  asked  Anna, 
in  a  glow  of  pleasure. 

"I  do.  It  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
me,  and  therefore  I  give  it  to  you.     No  mat- 


ter how  I  contrived  it.  I  must  give  you  one 
warning,  however.  You  must  find  some  other 
hiding-place,  if  you  finally  choose  to  remain 
here.  Such  a  luxury  as  a  footstool  will  not 
be  allowed." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  not  to  be  here, 
too,"  said  Anna,  looking  wistfully  in  her 
face.  "  Will  you  really  go  out  into  such  a 
world  ?  " 

"  I  am  still  uncertain,"  Elizabeth  replied. 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  not  have  virtue  to  make  up 
my  mind  till  I  can  delay  no  longer.  Mean- 
time, read  this  latter  part,"  showing  the  New 
Testament,  "  and  tell  me  what  you  then  think 
of  our  position."  ^ 

"  But  you  are  older  and  wiser  than  I,"  said 
Anna.  "  How  should  I  say  anything  worth 
your  hearing  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  try,  nevertheless.  This  book, 
too,  gives  wisdom.  You  are  not  afraid  of  it, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  of  the  book,  only  of  doing  wrong. 
You  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  read  it,  or  you 
would  not  give  it  to  me." 

"  Certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  to 
read  the  most  religious  books  in  the  world, 
which  the  King  and  Primate  permit  to  be 
read — not  only  in  churches  but  in  private. 
They  restrain  us  from  discussing  it  in  public, 
that  is  all." 

"  Then  we  need  not  mind  the  Bishop  and 
the  Reverend  Mother." 

"  If  they  and  the  higher  authorities  give 
contradictory  orders,  we  must  choose  which 
to  obey.     So  far  I  am  clear." 

"  I  dare  read  it,  and  I  dare  justify  the 
reading,  then,"  said  Anna.  "  About  the  vow 
of  obedience  we  must  reflect  well.  The 
question  is  whom  we  are  to  obey  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  whole  question  for  you,  I 
see,"  said  Elizabeth.  ' 

As  soon  as  Anna  was  alone  she  opened  her 
treasure.  She  did  not  stop  at  any  page,  but 
turned  over  all — every  one.  There  was  no 
note — not  the  smallest  scrap — from  anybody 
between  any  two  leaves.  She  sighed,  felt 
very  weary  at  last,  and  longed  to  be  asleep. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  BEGUM. 

Apropos  of  all  martyrs  and  saints,  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  accessions  to  that  noble 
army  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  years  hence,  as 
soon  as  time  allows.  An  enormous  bribe  has 
actually  placed  the  name  of  Begum  Sombre  on 
the  first  step  which  leads  to  canonization.  The 
fact  would  appear  incredible,  considering  not 
merely  her  crimes  (they  are,  perhaps,  not  much 
to  the  purpose),  but  her  Moslem  creed.  I  re- 
ceived my  information,  however,  from  quarters 
entirely  beyond  question. — Daily  News,  April  3. 

Antonelli  was  deep  in  that  slumber  which  blesses 

The  sons  of  the  faith  through  all  earthly  dis- 
tresses. 

Forgetting  Napoleon ;  forgiving  Merode ; 

Oblivious  of  all  that  the  Treasury  owed  ; 

And  dreaming  St.  Michael,  blue-cinctured  like 
Hope, 

Was  bombarding  Turin,  and  restoring  the 
Pope ; 

When  his  dream  seemed  to  change  and  a  figure 
of  light. 

Yellow-slippered,  brown-turbaned,  with  drapery 
of  white. 

With  bistre  cpmplexion,  and  eyes  like  a  snake, 

Stood  before  him  and  said,  "Antonelli  awake  !  " 

The  Cardinal  started,  "  Good  God !  who  are 

you? 
Shall  a  priest  be  disturbed  by  a  yellow  Hin- 
doo ?  " 
The  Cardinal  shuddered,  "  By  Bacchus,  I  see, 
It  is  no  delusion — O  saints,  it's  a  she — " 
Some  trick  to  undo  me,  some  infamous  plant — 
I    am    firm,   I   am   pure;    wretched  woman, 

avaunt !  '* 
But  one  finger  she  raised,  and  said,  "  Cardinal, 

stay. 
Ere  you  call  up  the  house  only  hear  what  I  say  : 
Besides,   all    this    uproar  will    make  matters 

worse." 
Then  a  jingle  was  heard  as  of  gold  in  a  purse. 

The  Cardinal  sank  on  his  pillow  subdued, 
— The  witchcraft  was  potent — the  spirit  pur- 
sued : 


"  Antonelli,  my  soul  is  impatient  for  rest, 

i  have  wandered  long  years  through  the  homes 

of  the  blest; 
But  Brahma  disowns  me — in  fact  he  was  rude. 
And  I  can't  force  my  way  through  the  circles 

to  Boodh, 
And  Mahomet  says  I'm  not  one  of  the  four, 
And  St.  Peter  just  saw  me  and  bolted  the  door. 
And  Protestants  talk  of  impenitent  sin. 
And  it's  dreary  outside — and  I  cannot  get  in. 

"  Antonelli  assist  me  —  I'm  told  that  there's 

hope 
If  I  can  but  obtain  special  leave  from  the  Pope ; 
But  the  Pope,  worthy  soul,  's  an  unbusiness-like 

man. 
He  would  potter  and  pray — you  would  act — and 

you  can ; 
Try  to  think  me  a  virgin  who   slumbered  too 

late,  . 
Consider  the  glory  of  opening  the  gate — " 

"  The  glory — but,  Begum,  consider  the  scandal, 

Every  scoffer  and  heretic  finding  a  handle 

To  say  we  took  Turks  in  ;    you're  much  to  be 

pitied, — 
But  orders  are  orders — you  can't  be  admitted." 

The  Ghost  wrung  its  hands,  "  Must  trifles  like 
these 

Cheat  the  Church  of  a  soul  and  a  million  ru- 
pees ; 

I  had  tliought  that  the  treasure  I  gathered  below 

Would  buy  frocks  for  St.  Agnes,  and  guns  for 
the  foe." 

"  A  million  rupees !  are  they  here  ?  Holy  pow- 
ers ! 

Do  you  trust  in  St.  Agnes  1  O  Begum,  bo 
ours  ! 

The  faith  that  could  bring  you,  with  money  in 
hand. 

From  limbo,  or  worse,  to  the  place  where  you 
stand. 

Is  sufficient,  believe  me, — that  root  of  all  evil 

Left  behind  in  our  hands,  just  as  bail  for  the 
devil — 

To  take  you  to  Heaven  by  t!ic  special  express 

Which  we  fit  up  for  all  who  can  enter  full-dress. 

If  they  see  Him  at  all  it's  sufiicient  for  these; 

But  you,  with  a  touch  of  canonical  paint, 

Blessed  Begum,  will  sit  on  his  right,  as  a  Saint !" 


The  two  concluding  volumes  of  Lord  Auck- 
land Life's  and  Letters  are  announced.  The 
contents  will  be  found  startling,  not  only  in 
political,  but  in  all  social  circles.  Many  of  the 
letters  are  marked  secret  and  confidential,  and 
relate  to  most  important  transactions  now  for 
the  first  time  made  known.  The  letters  are 
from  His  Majesty  George  the  Third,  Right 
Hon.  W.  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Henley,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  many  other  distinguished  person- 
ages, and  relate  to  the  great  party  struggles  from 
1793  to  1814;  to  the  sad  illness  of  his  majesty; 


the  private  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his  early  attach- 
ment, and  his  dying  hours  and  death  ;  to  the 
hitherto  unknown  proposition  for  the  Par- 
tition of  Fiance,  at  the  period  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  ;  exciting  details  from  day  to  day 
from  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Beresford  and  Lord 
Clare  of  the  progress  and  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  the  suicide  of  Wolf  Tone,  the  last 
visit  of  his  sister  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  his  death ;  the  progress  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  an  unpublished  contemporary  account 
of  the  flight  and  capture  o^  the  royal  family  at 
Varennes ;  the  early  triumphs  of  the  First  Na- 
poleon, etc.,  etc. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
.THE  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  ROME.* 

It  is  a  trite  subject  of  complaint  that  sys- 
tematic excavations  have  never  been  under- 
taken in  Rome.     After  making   all  allow- 
ance  for  the  many  kinds   of  devastations 
that  have  fallen  upon  the  Eternal  City,  it  is 
certain  that  although  it  may  not  have  still 
buried  as  much  as  we  would  wish  to  see 
within   its   heaps   of  accumulated  rubbish, 
there  is  yet  a  great  deal  not  brought  to  light 
which  would    be    of   a    startling   interest. 
Such  a  discovery  has  been  recently  made  at 
the  church  of  San  Clemente,  and  this,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  discov- 
ery that  has  happened  in  Rome  for  many 
years,  is  due  to  hap-hazard.     The  church  of 
San  Clemente,  between   the  Coliseum  and 
the  Lateran,  is  well  known  to  every  church 
antiquary  as,  from  its  construction,  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  and  it  has   hitherto 
been   supposed   one   of  the  most  ancient, 
Christian   churches.     Tradition,  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  considers  it  to  stand  upon 
the  site  of  St.  Clement's  house,  by  him  con- 
verted into  an  oratory,  while  criticism  has 
been  content,  at  all  events,  to  admit  its  ex- 
istence at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  on 
the  distinct  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
says,  "  Hominis  ejus  (Clementis)  memoriam 
usque  hodie  Romaj  constricta  ecclesia  custo- 
dit."    It  is  this  particular  church  which  has 
been  generally  believed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  remarkable  edifice   still   going   by  the 
name  of  St.  Clement,  but  the  excavations, 
which  are  entirely  due  to  the  intelligent 
energy  of  the  prior,  Father  Mullooly,  have 
established  that  the  church,  so  long  contem- 
plated with  intense   interest   by  Christian 
archaeologists,   is  of  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern date — that  the  objects  of  undoubted  an- 
tiquity within  it  have  been  brought  thither 
from  an  older  building,  and  that  the  older 
building,  the  very  same  spoken  of  by  St. 
Jerome,  is  still  standing  beneath,  and  actu- 
ally supporting  the  present  church.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  very  slender  means  at  his  dis- 
posal have  not  enabled  the  prior  to  do  more, 
as  yet,  than  clear  out  one  whole  aisle  and  a 
very  small  bit   of  the  other.     The  remain- 


is   supported  by  antique  columns,  two  of 
which  are  of  extremely  precious  marbles, 
not  known  to  exist  anywhere  else  in  blocks 
of  such  size.     One  of  them  is  valued  at  six 
thousand  Roman  crowns.    But   still  more 
interesting  are  the  paintings  on  the  walls. 
It  appears  that  they  were    covered    with 
paintings ;  what  has  been  preserved,   are, 
however,  merely  fragments  where  the  plas- 
ter has  not  come  away.    But  these  frag- 
ments are  generally,  as  regards  color  and 
design,   in  a  remarkably   good    condition. 
They  represent,   amongst    other    subjects, 
Our  Saviour — once  in  a  bust ;  another  time 
seated  holding  two  books  in  one  hand,  while 
blessing  with  the  other  ;  a  third  time  as  a 
babe  in  his  mother's  lap  ;  a  group  of  heads 
as  of  an  assembly;   two   feet  nailed  to  a 
cross  of  an  upturned  figure,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  represent   St.  Peter ;    a  head 
with  an  imperial  diadem ;  a  bishop  robed 
with  the  Eastern  pallium  j  curious  designs 
of  animals.     Naturally  the   sight  of  these 
paintings  has  excited  great  curiosity  to  as- 
certain the  date  of  this  execution,  and  the 
point  is  one  which  has  been  made  matter  of 
hot  discussion  amongst  the  learned  in  Rome. 
We  have  no  pretension  of  pronouncing  an 
award  in  a  controversy  of  so  very  delicate  a 
nature,  and  resting  on  an  appreciation  of 
much  which  can  never  be  made  amenable  to 
positive  and  irrefutable  tests.     There    are, 
however,  certain  points  beyond  dispute.     In 
the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  the  draw- 
ing and  execution  of  these  paintings   are 
marked  with  an  excellence  very  much  above 
the    type   of  Byzantine    art,    properly    so 
called.    It  is  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  expression  in  the  heads  and 
the  general  touch  of  the  workmanship  ex- 
hibit a  greater  mastery  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  preserved  Christian  paintings. 
At  the  same  time,  Our  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented— according  to  what  is  established  as 
the  type   of  the  first  centuries — without  a 
beard.      This  is  very   strong   evidence    in 
favor  of  an  early  date.    Also  the  costumes 
and  other  indications  point  to  a  period  when 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  courts  prevailed 
in  Rome.     The  dresses  of  the  figures,  form- 


der  of  this   aisle,   and  the  nave,  are   still  j  ing  apparently  an  assembly,  are  of  a  thor- 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  will  require  a  deal   oujjhlv   Bvzantine    character,   as 
of  additional  labor,  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
funds  may  allow  Father  Mullooly  to  go  on 
with  his  work  of  love.    The  isle  cleared  out 


oughly  Byzantine  character,  as  also  the 
crown  upon  the  supposed  emperor'^  head, 
and  the  robing  of  the  bishop.  Although, 
therefore,   we    cannot    presume  to   decide 
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whether  the  third  or  the  sixth  centuries  be 
the  date  of  their  execution,  it  does  seem  to 
us  that  the  evidence  is  tolerably  conclusive 
that  they  must  be  referred  to  a  period  when 
the  first  traditions  of  the  Church  were  not 
yet  effaced,  and  when  Rome  was  still  thor- 
oughly a  city  of  the  empire. 

The  interests  awakened  by  these  paint- 
ings  has,  however,  been   superseded  by  a 
discovery  made  a  few  months  ago  by  the  in- 
defatigable prior.     In  the  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  second  aisle  cleared  out  he  fell 
upon  a  wall  just  under  the  line  of  columns 
in  the  upper  church,  and  the  purpose    of 
which,  in  its   position  between   aisle   and 
nave,  is  as  yet  difficult  to  guess.    Further 
excavation  will  show  whether  it  runs  on ; 
at  present  their  are  but  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  perhaps  ten  feet  in  height  of  it 
— the  side  facing  the  nave   being  covered 
with  paintings  which,  whether  we  consider 
their  perfect  preservation,  or  their  subject, 
or  merely  the  inscriptions  on  them,  must 
rank  as  the  most  startling  things  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  for  a  long  while  in 
Rome.     The  paintings  are  divided  into  three 
horizontal  compartments,  the   middle   one 
being  separated  from  the  one  below  by  an 
inscription  which  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able discussion.    The  upper  compartment  is 
alone  injured.      All  the  figures   have  had 
their  heads  effaced,  but  still  the  subject  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  names  are  subscribed 
under  each  figure.      Upon   a  raised  altar 
stands  St.  Clement  in  the  moment  of  being 
installed  by   St.   Peter,   Linus   and  Cletus 
being  in  attendance.     Could  we  really  be- 
lieve that  we  here  have  before  us  a  painting 
of  the  early  date  to  which  some  eager  anti- 
quaries would  fain  refer  it,  we  should  then 
possess  a  very  precious  piece  of  evidence  on 
one  of  the  most  obscure  points  of  Church 
chronology  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  St.  Peter  were  con- 
sidered to  follow  in  the  primitive  days  of 
Christianity.    But  this  we  apprehend  it  will 
be  found  not  safe  to   assume.     The  great 
middle  painting  is  most  interesting  and  per- 
fectly preserved.      It  represents  Pope  St. 
Clement  with  the  glory  round  his  head  ofli- 
ciating  at  the  altar — the  book  thereon  being 
open  at  the  passage  Dominus  vobiscum.    On 
either  side  are  the  congregation,  offering  in 
the  representation  many  points  of  interest 
on  which  we    have    not    space    to  dwell. 
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Amongst  these  figures  there  occur  in  one 
corner  two  whom,  from  the  inscriptions,  we 
learn  to  be  Sisinian  and  Theodora,  martyrs 
under  Nerva,  connected  with   Clement  by 
Church  legend,  and  whose  relics   are  pre- 
served in  Rome ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
figure  of  a  certain  Beno,  as  to  whom  the 
great  inscription  running  along  the  bottom 
of  the  painting  supplies  the  only  informa- 
tion we  possess.     It  runs  thus  :    '■'■  -\~  Ego 
Beno  di  Rapiza,  cum  Maria  Uxore  mea,  pro 
amore  Dei  et  Beati  dementis."    But  who 
was  this  individual — was  he  the  painter  or 
merely  the  individual  who  from  piety  caused 
the  painting  to  be   executed?     Much  has 
been  conjectured  on  these  heads,  on  which 
it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter.     It  is 
better  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  can  be 
recovered  of  certain  distinct  and  well-authen- 
ticated   features.     In  the   first   place,    the 
form  of  the  letters  and  the  contractions  in 
this  inscription  are  exactly  such  as  are  rec- 
ognized to  have  been  usual  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.     Secondly,  the  same 
names,  Beno  and  Rapiza,  although  not  in 
conjunction,  occur  in  records  of  that  period, 
when  mention  is  made  of  a  Count  Rapiza  of 
Todi.    The  style  of  writing  and  the  names 
would  therefore  both  be  quite  easily  refera- 
ble to   either  of  those  two  centuries,  and 
would,  indeed,  seem  to  point  to  them  with 
conclusive    evidence.    Nevertheless,    it    is 
the  opinion  of  some  antiquarians  that  this 
painting  must  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date 
by  several  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the 
combined  Latin  and  Italian  inscriptions  on 
the  pictures  of  the  lower  compartment,  and 
they  would   fain  believe    they  have    here 
proofs  of  the  Italian  vernacular  tongue  hav- 
ing been  in  use  at  a  time  considerably  be- 
fore the  date  generally  assigned  to  its  origin. 
The  paintings  in  the  lower  compartment 
are,  in  truth,  very  singular,  and,  from  the 
positive  ribaldry  occurring  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, strangely  out  of  place  in  a  church. 
Several  workmen,  possibly  slaves,  are  rep- 
resented laboring  to  raise  a  column  in  the 
presence  of  Sisinian,  probably  their  master, 
who  upbraids  them   as   sluggards   in   lan- 
guage which,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  a  kind 
that  would  not  be  expected  from  a  saint 
whose  relics  are  a  precious  object  of  wor- 
ship.    To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
tongut  employed,   and    how    near    it   ap- 
proaches modern  Italian,  we  must  needs  go 
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from  the  saint  to  the  workman  for  words  fit 
to  quote.  The  one  on  the  extreme  left  gets 
or  else  gives  the  following  order :  "  Falite 
dereto  co  e  palo  Carvoncelle,"  which  means, 
"  Carvoncelle,  get  thyself  behind  with  the 
spade."  Side  by  side  with  such  thoroughly 
Italian  sentences  there  are  others  in  undeni- 
able, although  not  thoroughly  grammatical, 
Latin  ;  and  it  is  this  juxtaposition  which  is 
singularly  enough  held  to  indicate  by  some 
archaeologists  an  origin  variously  put  at  the 
fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  We  cannot  say 
that  anything  we  have  heard  advanced  in 
favor  of  this  view  has  appeared  to  us  war- 
ranted by  the  evidence  on  hand.  On  the 
contrary,  the  remains  in  the  church  seem  to 
us  to  speak  against  so  early  a  date  of  this 
particular  picture.  For  while  costume  and 
style  of  expression  in  the  paintings  on  the 
other  walls  of  the  church  are  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earlier  Byzantine  period,  the  cos- 
tumes here,  especially  in  the  kirtles,  cloaks, 
and  shoes,  are  decidedly  according  to  well- 
known  fashions  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  capital  im- 
portance on  other  grounds  of  this  picture. 
Paintings  of  such  good  execution,  dating 
probably  from  the  eleventh  century,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  an  artist  who  was  de- 
cidedly not  the  mere  puppet  of  Byzantine 
traditions  in  their  last  stage  of  degradation, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  it  would  be  matter  of 
the  highest  interest  if  more  were  to  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  not  yet  explored  por- 
tions of  the  church. 

This  does  not  close  the  list  of  the  remark- 
able objects  that  engage  our  attention.  This 
ancient  church  is  now  found  to  rest  on 
Roman  substructures  of  immense  and  very 
varied  construction,  whose  style  affords  mat- 
ter for  perplexing  speculation ;  while  our 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  quarter  of 
classical  Rome  is  so  vague  as  to  supply  no 
data  as  yet  for  anything  but  the  merest  hap- 
hazard surmise  as  to  their  possible  nature. 
These  substructures  show  three  very  distinct 
constructions,  one  being  of  the  well-known 
brickwork  of  imperial  times.  But,  besides, 
there  is  some  massive  masonry  in  travestine, 


authority  of  Professor  Ponzi,  the  most  emi- 
nent geologist  in  Rome,  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  old  Roman  tufa,  used  in  the 
earliest  constructions  before  the  Gabine  and 
Alban  stone  came  to  be  employed.  This. 
however,  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  in 
itself  -enough  to  prove  the  primitive  age  of 
this  construction,  unless  it  were  established 
that  the  Roman  tufa  was  never  more  em- 
ployed when  once  the  Gabine  and  Alban 
stone  had  become  known.  Far  more  con- 
clusive would  be  the  fact,  confidently  as- 
serted by  some,  that  the  blocks  are  not  ce- 
mented, and  that  what  now  looks  like 
cement  is  of  later  introduction — ^the  result 
of  the  rubbish  and  puzzolana  earth  with 
which  everything  was  filled  up.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  us,  after  examination,  that  there  may- 
be some  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  it  will 
be  well  worth  while,  therefore,  closely  to  in- 
spect the  yet  buried  portions  of  the  wall, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  this  very  inter- 
esting point.  Here,  also,  it  may  perhaps  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  more  trustworthy 
indication  as  to  what  the  building  may  have 
been  than  the  off-hand  surmise  that  it  must 
have  been  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
merely  because  reared  in  hewn  stones  upon 
a  line  between  the  Aventine  and  Esquiline. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  here  materials  for  a 
discovery  of  incalculable  value  for  the 
topography  of  classical  Rome;  but  there  is, 
likewise,  another  point  of  interest  connected 
with  these  substructures  of  St.  Clement's 
church.  How  is  the  existence  of  such  con- 
structions reconcilable  with  the  Church  tra- 
dition that  the  saint  had  built  his  church 
on  the  site  of  his  own  dwelling?  These 
and  a  great  many  more  important  matters 
it  might  be  probably  hoped  would  be  solved 
by  a  thorough  excavation  of  the  old  church 
and  the  ground  about  it.  The  startling  re- 
mains brought  to  light  warrant  the  greatest 
hopes,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  excavations 
so  successfully  begun  have  been  forcibly 
brought  to  a  close  from  an  absolute  want 
of  money,  and  Father  MuUooly,  after  hav- 
ing tried  by  his  own  energy,  and  even  per- 
I  sonal  labor,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  supply 
j  the  absence  of  public    support,  has  sadly 


such  as  was  not  uncommon  in  buildings  of  I  been  obliged  now  to  desist  from  the  prose- 


Augustus'  time,  below  which  again  there  is 
an  immense  wall,  not  yet  excavated  to  the 
bottom,  but  of  which  some  ten  feet  afe  laid 
bare,  built  in  huge  blocks  of  what,  on  the 


cution  of  those  cherished  labors  he  has  been 
pushing  with  so  much  intelligence.  We 
trust  that  the  suspension  may  prove  only 
momentary. 
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The  two  articles  which  next  follow  are  from  The 
Boston  Recorder  of  17  April,  and  should  have 
been  copied  before  the  two  in  the  last  number. 
We  are  glad  they  were  not  out  of  reach. 

THE  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 

Though  on  a  short  notice,  the  President's 
appointment  of  a  national  thanksgiving  to 
be  observed  on  the  last  Sabbath,  was  exten- 
sively complied  with.     But  this  is  a  thanks- 
giving not  for  a  day's  observance,  but  to  be 
daily  renewed,  as  new  occasions  occur ;  as 
we  trust  they  will  occur.     We  have  been  in- 
vited to  give  thanks  to  God  for  signal  suc- 
cesses, appointed  to  the  national  forces  in 
the  present  mighty  struggle  to  perpetuate 
our  national  existence.     The  invitation  pre- 
supposes that  God  himself  is  the  proper  au- 
thor of  these  events.    And  all  thanksgivings 
would  be  impertinent,  if  he  were  not  their 
author.     What  this  nation  now  needs,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  an  all-penetrating  con- 
^^ction  that  God. is  doing  more  than  man  in 
every  movement  upon  this  great  field  of 
war.    First  of  all  we  have  need  to  feel  that 
the  war  itself  did  not  come  upon  us  by 
chance.     Nor  did  the  seeds  of  the  rebellion 
grow  and  ripen  without  his  distinct  permis- 
sion or  purpose.     He  saw  urgent  occasion  to 
visit  upon  us  calamities  so  proportioned  to 
our  national  sins.     And  he  chose  the  men, 
the  means,  and  the  way  of  the  dread  inflic- 
tion.   A  deluge  was  needed  to  sweep  away 
the  monstrous  accumulations  of  our  national 
offences ;  and  so  he  ordered  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  should  be  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  should  be  opened 
for  the  showers  of  wrath  upon  us.    But  his 
purpose  in  the  matter  is  no  excuse  or  relief 
to  the  human  authors  of  the  fearful  conspir- 
acy, who  had  no  eye  or  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses in  the  fabrication  of  their  own — who, 
singly  intent,  on  their  own  schemes,  yet  ful- 
filled what  his  hand  and  his  counsel  deter- 
mined before  should  be  done. 

So  all  our  acknowledgments  of  God's 
hand  in  these  events  should  take  their  start 
in  a  thorough  conviction  that  all  the  national 
calamites  which  we  have  felt,  have  come  as 
a  clear  appointment  of  God's  visiting  our 
national  sins  upon  us,  and  intending  thereby 
to  work  upon  us  such  national  reformations 
or  changes,  as  he  saw  to  be  needful  to  an- 
swer his  great  designs  upon  the  world. 
This  recognition  of  his  hand  should  be  car- 
ried through  all  the  events  which  awake  our 


anxieties,  our  hopes  or  fears,  our  sorrows  or 
our  rejoicings  in  the  daily  progress  of  the 
immense  conflict.  And  when  the  telegraphs 
report  signal  deliverances  from  threatened 
danger,  or  triumphant  successes  of  our 
arms,  our  first  thought  should  be  of  God, 
the  first  cause  of  our  success.  Most  un- 
grateful and  provoking  would  be  our  recep- 
tion of  his  favors,  if  wholly  forgetful  of  his 


hand,  we  make  our  victories  the  occasion 
of  boasting  of  the  prowess  of  our  men,  and 
of  burning  the  incense  of  hero-worship  under 
the  nostrils  of  our  military  commanders.    It 
is  indeed  fitting  that  those  who  have  periled 
their  lives,  and  devoted  distinguished  mili- 
tary talents,  and  given  their  anxious  days 
and  nights  under  responsibilities  so  vast, 
to  their  country's   service  and  deliverance 
should  have  due  acknowledgments,  as  God's 
instruments  in  our  preservation.    Yea,  and 
so  is  a  nation's  gratitude  due,  not  only  to 
the  commanders  whom  victories  reward  with 
distinguished    honors    and  with   luminous 
names  in  history,  but  to  every  soldier  who, 
perhaps  with  equal  bravery,  exposes,  of  his 
own  free  will,  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle — 
his  llfo  as  dear  to  himself  and  to  his  friends 
at  home  as  is  that  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  him  and  his  friends.     It  is  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  vigor  and  the  prowess  of  the 
solid  mass  of  soldiers  that  forms  the  mighty 
bulwark  with  which  our  commanders  make 
our  defence  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  against 
which  invading  hosts   dash  themselves  in 
vain.    And  it  is  God's  inspiring  the  common 
soldier  with  a  determination  to  do  or  die, 
that  gives  our  generals  the  power  to  lead 
them  forth  to  victory.     Yea,  it  is  fitting, 
both  that  the  imperial  abilities  and  mighty 
deeds  of  our  commanders,  and  the  prowess 
of  our  soldiery  winning  our  victories,  should 
receive  a  nation's  grateful  acknowledgment. 
Our  gratitude  is   due   to  them  ;  but  in  a 
higher  and  completer  sense  to  God.     It  is 
God  who  raised  up  for  us  in  a  time  of  need, 
men  that  were  capable  of  such  great  ex- 
ploits ;  and  it  was  God  that  has  given  the 
willing  mind  to  our  half  million  of  men  to 
rush  to  the  field  ready  to  risk,  endure,  and 
do,  as  those  have  done.     So  when  we  con- 
nect with  our  national  rejoicings  over  victo- 
ries our  commendations  of  men,  who  have 
done  valiantly  for  us,  let  us  make  these  re- 
joicings acceptable  to  God  as  grateful  in- 
cense, by  carrying  high  above  all,  the  con 
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fession  that  the  God  who  has  given  us  the 
victory,  has  formed  and  fitted  for  us  the  men 
to  work  it  out.  Let  us  use  the  names  of 
these  men  now  clothed  with  a  renown  that 
will  illumine  the  historic  page  ages  hence, 
not  to  set  forth  our  national  boasting,  or 
pamper  our  national  pride,  but  let  us  look 
upon  them  as  so  many  rich  and  timely  gifts 
of  God,  and  so  stimulate  our  gratitude, 
which  ought  to  mingle  with  our  joy. 

"  Some  must  be  great.     Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understandino:,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land, 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  raonarchs,  dignity  ;  to  judges,  sense  ; 
To  artists,  ingenuity  and  skill." 

Yea,  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  tem- 
poral favors,  as  well  as  spiritual,  every  good 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  Lights. 

Our  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  also 
impels  us  to  trace  God's  hand,  as  it  orders 
every  occurrence  great  and  small  that  has 
led  to  victory  or  defeat,  in  all  the  breadth 
of  the  war.  There  are  on  fields  of  battle 
enough  of  what  men  technically  call  "  casu- 
alties" but  strictly  speaking  no  accidents. 
God  appoints  the  direction  of  every  shot, 
originates  every  charge,  determines  every 
advance  or  retreat ;  he  holds  under  control 
every  movement  of  thought  or  purpose  of 
the  commander's  mind;  yea,  and  over  all 
the  strategy  that  plans  the  battle  on  either 
side,  he  holds  his  own  counsels,  and  carries 
forward  an  all-controlling  strategy  for  higher 
purposes,  so  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  And  often 
when  the  battle  seems  on  the  point  of  being 
lost,  a  small  occurrence  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, opens  victory  instead  of  defeat. 

How  strikingly  was  this  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  iron  ship,  the  Monitor j  which 
came  in  where  it  was  wanted  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  A  new  experiment  in  warfare  had 
come  forth  for  its  first  trial — a  new  and  un- 
tried engine  of  naval  war  had  entered  the 
field  where  many  ships  not  adapted  to  cope 
with  her  lay  exposed.  She  comes  forth  and 
dashes  against  one  and  another,  and  deals 
destruction  at  every  blow,  while  a  numerous 
fleet  of  helpless  vessels  stands  trembling  in 
view  of  the  next  turn  of  her  prow.    Now  by 


what  seems  a  strange  chance — but  what  was 
really  the  appointment  of  God,  providing  for 
this  emergency,  the  new  and  strange  Monitor 
arrives  with  admonitions  new  in  kind,  and 
of  impressive  import.     This  vessel  had  been 
intended    for    another     destination.      And 
though  that  intent  had  been  changed,  and 
orders  given  for  her  to  go  to  this  point,  those 
orders  were  countermanded  after  she  sailed, 
and  another  vessel  had  been  sent  after  her 
in  vain  in  order  to  divert  her  from  the  point 
which  she  reached.  Here  man  appointed,  but 
God  disappointed ;    disappointed  the  com- 
mander of  our  navy,  for  a  broad  purpose  of 
salvation  to  that  navy.    By  thwarting  the 
purpose  to  send  the  Monitor  elsewhere,  he 
brought  it  in  just  at  the  time  when  it  was 
best  that  it  should  come.    It  was  well  that 
it  did  not  come  in  the  day  before,  for  then 
the  Merrimac  would  not  have  given  the  il- 
lustration which  she  gave  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  the  world,  of  the  frailty  and  worth- 
lessness  of  wooden  vessels,  now  that  the  era 
of  an  iron-clad  navy  has  opened.     The  de- 
struction of  those  wooden  walls  was  worth  a 
thousand  times  the  value  of  the  vessels  to 
us,  in  the  demonstration  it  gave  that  other 
like  wooden  walls  that  had  threatened  from 
abroad  were  but  paper,  and  that  for  purposes 
of  mutual  ofience  and  defence  hereafter,  all 
existing  navies  of  the  world  are  on  a  level, 
and  worthless,  and  that  with  our  advantages 
we  have  nothing  now  to  fear  from  any  mar- 
itime  nations  threatening  war  against  us. 
And  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if  the  Monitor 
had  come  in  before  the  demonstration  of  this 
problem  j  and  greater  pity  if  she  had  not 
come  in  when  she  did.    For  we  had  no  other 
means  of  resistance   to  the  Merrimac  that 
could  have  stood  the  engagement  for  an  hour. 
Our  whole  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads  would 
have  been  sacrificed.      The  Merrimac  had 
nothing  to  hinder  her  approach  to  our  na- 
tional capital,  and  destroying  all  naval  arma- 
ments, and  all  national  property  there,  and 
laying  the  city  itself  in  ashes.    In  short,  but 
for  the  Monitor  coming  in  at  the   nick  of 
time,  it  was  plainly  within  the  power  of  the 
Merrimac  to  inflict  such  an  injury  as  would 
have  wholly  turned  the  tide  of  success,  given 
a  new  impulse  to  the  then  dispirited  rebel- 
lion, put  back  the  work  of  the  war  more  than 
one  year,  and  created  occasion  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  tens  of  thousands  more  of  lives,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  more  of  treasure.  Yea, 


god's  hand  against  the  rebellion. 


one  of  the  most  signal  mercies  of  God's  in- 
terference in  our  war  has  been  that  appoint- 
ment which  put  that  vesseljust  in  that  place, 
and  just  in  that  hour. 

And  this  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
fact.  In  like  manner,  a  wise  and  ever  watch- 
ful Providence  is  directing  all  the  occurrences 
of  this  fearful  struggle.  The  same  skilful, 
divine  strategy  lays  and  executes  the  whole 
plan  of  divine  conduct  herein.  And  on  such 
grounds  we  lay  our  thanksgivings,  which  as- 
cend to  God,  when  the  shouts  of  victory  roll 
over  our  mountains  and  plains. 

God's  hand  is  upon  our  nation  now,  in  a 
great  work.  He  is  making  vast  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  moral  and  political  ele- 
ments here — and  so  in  the  face  with  which 
tins  nation  will  look  out  upon  the  world, 
and  the  power  it  will  exert  abroad  after  this 
war  is  done.  There  is  great  unbelief  as  to 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  changes  fore- 
shadowed in  prophecy.  But  need  we  doubt 
of  such  changes,  while  other  nations  and  our 
own  are  in  the  midst  of  changes  and  convul- 
sions so  vast,  changes  touching  moral  inter- 
ests so  vitally  ? 


GOD'S  HAND  AGAINST  THE  REBELLION. 

ASSAULT  ON    FORT  SUMTER. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
issue  of  the  pending  struggle  against  the  re- 
bellion. But  God  has  a  greater.  It  is  more 
to  him  than  it  can  be  to  us.  And  he  is  do- 
ing more  to  bring  it  forth.  Our  command- 
ers have  their  plans  laid  no  doubt  in  far 
reaching  wisdom  to  accomplish  the  end. 
But  he  has  a  plan  to  which  every  movement 
of  every  army  is  made  to  conform,  and  which 
runs  through  and  controls  all  human  plans. 
And  it  will  be  profitable  for  us  to  mark  the 
evolution  of  his  plans,  and  see  wherein  he 
has  wrought  for  us,  even  where  he  seemed  to 
be  working  against  us.  We  purpose,  in  a 
few  brief  articles,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
events  in  which  his  hand  especially  appears. 

We  intend  to  note  some  of  the  events  in 
the  history  of  this  nation  for  a  year  now 
gone,  which  show  a  marked  interposition  of 
Providence  to  deliver  us  from  the  threatened 
wreck.  As  God  often  works  salvation  by 
events  seemingly  adverse,  so  in  remarkable 
instances  has  it  been  here  ;  yea,  to  an  extent 
which  will  justify  the  hope  that  this  rebel- 
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lion  itself,  in  all  its  broad  sweep  of  mischiefs, 
will  be  overruled  for  the  higher  purity, 
strength,  and  prosperity  of  this  nation ;  in- 
deed, generally  in  his  works  of  Providence 
and  redemption,  his  pathway  is  "  dark 
though  brightness  all  along.'* 

The  first  event  of  our  war  to  be  brought 
under  special  notice  is  that  in  which  open 
hostilities  commenced — the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter.  Up  to  that  time,  as  the  result  of 
previous  political  sympathies,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  people  were  sensitive 
to  the  plea  against  "  coercion  "  of  the  South. 
The  secessionists  had  indeed  made  great  re- 
liance on  this  sympathy  at  the  North,  as 
their  encouragement  to  begin  the  rebellion. 
Our  Government  had  need  to  move  with  ail 
caution,  lest  too  bold  a  step  should  increase 
and  confirm  this  Northern  sympathy.  Hence 
they  were  kept  from  those  strong  and  de- 
cisive measures  which  otherwise  might  have 
nipped  the  evil  in  the  bud.  They  allowed 
forts,  and  arsenals,  and  mints  to  be  seized 
and  held  without  attempts  by  force  to  re- 
cover them,  lest  the  application  of  force 
should  create  fatal  divisions  at  the  North. 
They  forbore  even  to  enlist  a  soldier,  or  pro- 
cure arms  to  supply  the  place  of  what  had 
been  carried  South,  for  fear  that  a  seeming 
of  forcible  resistance  would  create  a  revul- 
sion here  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  In  short, 
the  fear  of  a  divided  North,  and  the  needful 
care  against  it,  held  the  Government  in  in- 
action, while  at  the  South  troops  were  drill- 
ing and  mustering  for  the  field.  Then  the 
whole  question  on  which  the  life  or  death  of 
the  nation  turned  was,  whether  the  people 
of  the  loyal  States  would  unite  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  To  command  that  Union,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  Cabinets,  or  Senates, 
or  Presidents.  At  that  critical  moment,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Lord  who  was  on  our 
side  they  would  have  swallowed  us  up  quick. 
At  this  moment  when  a  nation's  destiny 
trembled  in  the  balance,  the  God  of  our  fa- , 
thers  interposed.  He  withdrew  his  restraints 
upon  the  rebellious  councils,  and  sufiered 
then*  rebellion  to  body  itself  forth  in  the  un- 
provoked assault  upon  the  starving  garrison 
that  upheld  the  national  banner.  This  out- 
rage stood  forth  to  the  nation's  eye  in  such 
monstrous  shape  and  colors  as  at  once  to 
extinguish  sympathy  for  the  rebels  and  se- 
cure for  the  most  part  a  united  North.  On 
this  small  pivot  turned  the  nation's  destiny. 
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It  was  the  Lord's  doings  and  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.  Neither  the  President  nor  his 
counsellors  could  have  contrived  and  secured 
such  an  issue.  Nor  would  the  most  shrewd 
statesmanship  have  thought  of  securing  a 
nation's  life  by  an  event  so  prostrating  and 
humiliating  to  all  national  feeling.  Who 
would  have  dreamed  that  the  cannon  that 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  our  Union  was 
to  be  also  the  resurrection  trumpet  to  sum- 
mon it  to  a  new  life.  For  in  that  triumph 
over  us  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  we  seemed 
to  ourselves  to  be  approaching  the  shades 
of  death.  Our  Union  was  broken,  our  na- 
tional consciousness  and  pride  went  down  to 
the  dust.  We  anticipated  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  rival  nations,  and  the  rejoicings  that 
would  go  round  the  world  with  the  report, 
that  this  mighty  nation  had  fallen  by  its  own 
suicidal  hand.  Nay,  all  of  us  felt  person- 
ally, as  well  as  nationally,  humiliated  and 
broken. 

"  O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us." 

But  then  we  were  most  peculiarly  in  God's 
hand,  so  we  did  not  stumble  that  we  should 
fall ;  but  that  through  our  fall  we  might  be 
thrown  upon  ground  where  we  should  be 
strong  to  rise  again.  God  opened  before  us 
our  grave,  that  in  that  grave  we  might  bury 
our  party  strifes  and  divisions,  and  come 
forth  with  one  heart  and  soul  to  vindicate 
our  national  authority  and  life.  Thus  did 
God  in  that  dark  and  trying  hour,  work  out 
for  us  one  of  our  most  difficult  problems, 
and  give  to  the  work  of  national  regenera- 
tion a  united  people,  and  in  that  united  peo- 
ple the  recovered  strength  of  our  national 
Government.  Before  this  the  hand  of  the 
national  administration  was  bound.  And 
that  was  one  of  the  most  alarming  and  hu- 
miliating views  of  our  case,  that  both  our 
out-going  and  in-coming  President  seemed 
equally  powerless  to  help  us.  A  palsy  had 
smitten  all  the  functions  of  Government. 
Our  new  President  went  to  Washington  to 
commence  his  work  in  peril  of  his  life — 
under  a  disguise  to  escape  the  blade  of  the 
assassin,  and  barely  escaped  it.  All  the 
South  was  united  in  cursing  him  as  a  mon- 
ster, and  at  the  North  he  had  not  a  majority 
in  full  sympathy  with  him.  When  he  en- 
tered upon  his  office  how  did  the  ground 
crumble  under  his  feet   at  everj'  step.    In 


every  department  he  was  surrounded  by 
traitors  and  spies.  The  prestige  and  the 
moral  power  of  his  office,  hitherto  so  great, 
had  vanished.  The  whole  South  resounded 
with  threats  of  traitors  in  arms.  The  trai- 
tor chief  officially  vaunted  of  "  Southern 
powder  and  Southern  steel."  And  more 
fearful  were  the  mutterings  of  Southern 
sympathy  which  came  upon  every  breeze 
from  the  North.  Even  the  Mayor  of  the 
commercial  metropolis  cheered  on  the  rebel- 
lion by  intimations  that  his  own  city  would 
cut  loose  from  the  State,  if  need  be,  and  take 
part  in  it.  The  national  Legislature  had 
progressed  far  in  disintegration.  Seat  after 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  House  was  vacated 
by  Legislators  gone  out  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government.  And  State  after 
State  ceased  to  be  represented  in  the  na- 
tional councils.  Even  the  judiciary  was 
tainted — that  high  court  of  the  nation,  where 
national  law  sat  enthroned  to  frown  upon 
treason,  had  begun  to  succumb  to  the  sirocco 
that  blew  from  the  South.  The  army  and 
navy,  the  sworn  protectors  of  lawful  author- 
ity had  become  the  serpents  to  sting  the 
Government  that  had  warmed  them  into 
life. 

Thus  did  the  whole  national  fabric  seem 
to  be  crumbling ;  and  every  day  revealed 
new  disasters  till  that  dark  day  when  Charles- 
ton cannon  sent  their  report  abroad,  an- 
nouncing the  war  begun.  From  that  mo- 
ment commenced  a  mighty  reaction  carrying 
back  life  and  power  to  every  department 
from  which  they  had  fled.  And  as  the  re- 
sult of  that  reaction  in  less  than  a  year  what 
a  contrast  do  we  now  see.  The,  chief  execu- 
tive of  no  nation  on  earth  sits  more  safely  in 
his  seat.  All  the  departments  whose  power 
was  so  palsied  by  swarms  of  traitors  within 
them,  are  now  purged  and  reinvigorated, 
working  with  an  energy  before  unknown. 
Our  Congress,  though  far  from  being  what 
it  should  be,  and  would  be  if  it  were  to  be 
chosen  now,  has  vastly  improved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  traitors,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  loyal,  and  has  made  a  good  beginning 
towards  purging  the  Augean  stable  of  cor- 
ruption, in  tracing  out  the  network  of  polit- 
ical frauds,  yea,  that  corruption  in  which  the 
gigantic  treason  had  its  beginnings. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  reac- 
tion of  national  life  and  unity  which  God's 
providence  secured  for  us,  by  allowing  the 
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rebels  to  commit  that  huge  blunder  in  open-  ,  event  indeed  was  as  full  of  instruction  as  it 
ing  the  drama  of  the  rebellion.  Thus  at  that  j  was  of  humiliation,  and  the  humiliation  was 
early  day  did  God  give  us  the  pledge  and  ;  as  much  needed  as  the  instruction.  And 
proof  that  though  he  saw  cause  to  put  us  |  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  now  can  be 
under  a  severe  chastisement,  his  hand  of  |  clearly  seen  in  appointing  us  that  overwhelm- 
mercy  and  kindness  was  under  us  with  a  de-   ing  defeat.    For  the  salutary  issues  of  it  are 


sign  to  bring  us  forth  in  peace 

From  The  Boston  Recorder,  1  May, 

THE  BULL  KUN  DISASTER  AND  THE  TRENT 
AFFAIR. 

In  tracing  God's  hand  to  form  the  mind 


manifest  and  abundant.  The  instruction 
cost  us  dear.  Rich  was  the  blood  that  flowed 
upon  those  rugged  fields.  But  the  advan- 
tages purchased  by  it  were  untold.  That 
event  revolutionized  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
nation's  mind — the  whole  character  and  proc- 


of  this  people  for  the  desperate  struggle  be-  j  ess  of  the  war.    From  that  point  was  seen 
fore  them  in  putting  down  this  gigantic  re-  j  the  necessity  of  beginning  anew  and  upon 
bellion,  we  Have  seen  how  the  tragedy  in  |  new  principles,  and  of  meeting  the  enemy 
Baltimore  served  the  grand  purpose  of  an  j  with  different  expectations, 
all-sufficient    motive  for  the  enlistment  of  j      God's  merciful  hand  was  the  more  mani- 


men.     But  there  was  another  requisite.   The 
feeling  was  still  prevalent  that  the  war  never 


fest  in  that  disaster  in  that  while  it  produced 
the  needed  impression  on  the  nation's  heart, 


could  be  that  serious  matter  which  it  has  ]  it  brought  with  it  no  discouragement,  no 
since  become.     We  felt  that  because  we  of  i  flinching  from  the  high  resolve  to  put  the  re- 


the  North  had  the  vast  preponderance  of 
numbers  and  of  wealth,  the  sinews  of  war, 
we  could  meet  the  enemy  at  every  point  with 
such  odds  against  him  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  field.  We  little  knew  to  what  ex- 
tent he  had  been  before  us,  and  how  he  had 
employed  years  of  previous  preparation,  and 
now  had  troops  mustered  and  drilled  so  as  to 
be  able  to  outnumber  us  at  every  point.  Un- 
aware of  the  real  state  of  facts,  our  men  went 
forth  in  the  delusive  expectation  of  finishing 
the  war  in  a  few  weeks  by  merly  playing  sol- 
dier and  showing  the  greatest  number  on 
every  field  where  battle  should  be  offered. 
Of  course  the  nation's  mind  had  not  set  itself 
to  the  work  at  all  as  the  occasion  demanded. 
Some  pow^ful  impression  was  needed  to 
arouse  it  and  adjust  its  energies  to  the  real 
occasions  of  the  war. 

To  meet  that  occasion  the  sad  disaster  at 
Bull  Run  was  appointed  to  us.  Never  did  a 
nation  suffer  a  greater  disappointment  and 
reversal  of  all  its  high-raised  expectations. 
When  our  armies  went  forth  to  that  battle, 
we  felt  sure  of  a  victory  that  would  end  the 
war.  But  the  sad  disasters  of  that  day  opened 
a  new  revalation,  and  put  wholly  a  new  face 
upon  the  war.  Then  for  the  first  time  we 
began  to  realize  what  was  before  us,  and  that 
we  had  on  hand  a  war  in  serious  earnest. 
Here  was  an  end  to  all  our  short  enlistments 
for  playing  soldier,  and  all  expectations  of 
vigor  and  valor  in  the  field  without  a  previ 


bellion  down  at  any  cost.  A  shout  of  triumph 
went  up  from  all  the  rebel  coasts  and  echoes 
came  back  from  every  unfriendly  nation,  and 
the  world  looked  on  with  the  expectation  that 
we  should  here  give  up  the  contest.  But  in 
no  loyal  heart  in  all  this  nation  was  there  a 
faltering  for  a  moment.  The  event  served 
both  to  show  us  how  great  and  difficult  was 
the  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  to  give 
us  the  purpose  to  spend  a  proportionate 
strength  upon  it. 

That  loss  was  also  a  gain  in  another  re- 
spect. It  brought  us  as  much  advantage  by 
means  of  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
rebels.  This  has  been  confessed  by  one  of 
the  rebel  generals  now  in  Fort  Warren,  who 
in  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson  had  experience 
of  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Bull  Run  battle. 
He  tells  us  that  that  victory  inspired  the 
Southern  troops  with  a  false  confidence  in 
their  own  valor,  and  contributed  more  than 
anything  else,  to  the  numerous  defeats  which 
they  have  recently  experienced. 

Every  way  then,  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
that  bitter  experience,  we  see  that  God  meant 
it  for  good  to  us.  It  has  served  our  cause 
better  than  would  a  decisive  victory.  While 
the  rebels  themselves  confess  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  battle  enured  to  us,  and  it  was 
to  them  a  disastrous  defeat,  we  should  be 
most  stupid  and  ungrateful  if  we  failed  to 
see  God  in  that  dark  day  working  behind  the 
cloud  for  our  deliverance.    As  the  merciful 


ous  and  laborious  drilling  of  our  men.    That  |  guardian  of  this  nation — the  God  of  our  fa- 
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thers  ever  mindful  of  our  national  life  and 
true  prosperity,  even  when  he  causes  us  to 
smart  for  our  sins,  he  was  then  doing  a  work 
of  kindness  of  which  we  little  dreamed.  We 
had  been  praying  that  he  would  take  our 
cause  in  hand  and  in  his  own  way  work  our 
deliverance.  And  just  that  thing  he  did. 
But  his  own  way  was  in  the  sea  and  his  path 
in  the  great  waters  and  his  footsteps  were 
not  known.  Little  did  we  dream  that  he 
would  give  us  all  the  fruits  of  victory,  when 
he  caused  us  to  bite  the  dust  in  defeat. 

Another  crisis  in  which  God's  interference 
was  manifest  to  bring  advantage  from  our 
perils  and  trials  was  that  which  came  from 
the  arrest  of  the  rebel  commissioners  in  a 
British  vessel.  Previous  to  that  event,  we 
were  slowly  but  most  surely  drifting  towards 
a  war  with  England.  The  preponderant  sym- 
pathies of  the  English  mind  were  with  the 
South,  in  spite  of  all  its  abolition  professions. 
It  was  irritated  in  view  of  the  suffering  which 
our  war  had  caused  in  England — not  so  much 
by  cutting  off  supplies  of  cotton,  as  by  a  gen- 
eral interruption  of  commerce  and  closing 
American  markets  against  England.  The 
English  press  had  opened  a  war  upon  us  in 
a  most  wicked  and  malicious  spirit ;  and  the 
replies  elicited  from  the  American  press  were 
far  from  being  as  oil  upon  the  troubled  wa- 
ters. In  short,  a  mutual  chafing  and  irrita- 
tion between  the  two  nations  were  evidently 
preparing  the  way  for  war.  If  things  had 
been  suffered  to  move  steadily  onward  in 
that  channel,  the  minds  of  the  two  nations, 
by  a  gradual  and  unnoticed  progress,  would 
ere  long  have  come  to  such  a  state  as  to  have 
necessitated  a  war.  We  were  upon  a  cuiTent 
that  was  carrying  us  imperceptibly  and  surely 
into  such  a  state,  that  both  nations  would 
have  madly  rushed  into  a  war  with  a  good 
will.  We  were  saved  from  it  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  lurch  which  our  ship  made  towards 
it.  The  pear  was  plucked  before  it  was  ripe. 
That  affair  of  the  Trent  acting  on  the  E:\7- 
lish  mind  so  predisposed  to  take  offence, 
caused  an  immense  explosion  of  wrath  and 
indignation.  And  that  wrath  rushed  prema- 
turely into  a  resolve  upon  war.  No  doubt 
in  the  hasty  passion  of  the  hour,  war  was 
really  meant.  Hence  the  demand  for  redress 
was  so  accompanied  with  threats  as  to  make 
our  compliance  with  honor,  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. The  whole  question  of  war  or  peace 
was  made  to  turn  on  our  instant  and  cate- 


gorical decision,  whether  to  yield  to  a  demand 
which  was  coupled  with  threats  of  war. 

But  after  the  demand  had  gone  over  the  sea 
and  it  had  been  put  to  us  to  decide  whether 
there  should  be  peace  or  war,  the  sober  second 
thought  of  England  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
public  mind  began  to  awake  to  all  the  evils 
that  England  would  suffer  from  the  war.  In 
that  towering  passion  that  awoke  her  first 
hasty  resolve  upon  war,  she  thought  of  the 
crushing  force  of  her  imperial  navy  sent  against 
our  commerce,  our  commercial  cities ;  and  she 
thought  how  broken  and  distracted  we  were 
by  our  rebellion,  and  what  an  easy  prey  we 
might  be  to  her  superior  strength,  and  how 
it  was  the  nick  of  time  to  cut  us  in  two  and 
extinguish  forever  all  the  fears  that  had 
haunted  her  of  our  disputing  her  supremacy 
among  the  nations.  But  when  the  pregnant 
message  conceived  in  these  views,  and  so 
likely  to  awake  a  warlike  response,  had  gone 
over  the  sea,  the  hour  of  reflection  came. 
The  common  mind,  while  awaiting  the  re- 
sponse from  us,  naturally  thought  that  there 
were  blows  to  be  taken  as  well  as  given — 
that  the  commerce  of  England  as  well  as 
ours  was  to  be  swept  from  the  seas,  and  that 
even  her  success  in  the  war  against  her  best 
customers  would  be  fatal  to  her  commerce, 
and  a  deadly  blow  to  her  future  prosperity. 
Then  her  repentings  were  kindled  together. 
But  what  could  she  do  ?  The  message  con- 
ceived in  a  war  spirit  and  for  a  war  purpose 
— a  message  that  judging  us  by  herself  she 
had  every  reason  to  expect  would  rouse  us 
to  war,  had  gone  over  the  water  to  do  its 
work.  That  interval  of  suspense  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  was  one  of  intense  anxiety.  The 
nation  had  now  come  to  look  war  in  the  face 
as  a  prospective  reality  near  at  hand.  Pas- 
sion had  given  place  to  sober  reason.  And 
though  it  had  not  abated  one  whit  of  its  de- 
sire to  check  the  growth  of  this  nation,  it  had 
a  deep  realizing  of  what  that  luxury  would 
'  cost.  And  it  awaited  the  response  to  its 
I  challenge  in  great  dread,  and  in  little  hope 
of  escaping  the  calamities  it  had  invoked. 

It  was  in  these  searchings  of  heart  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  Trent  affair  and  by 
England's  passionate  resentment  of  it,  that 
we  found  our  escape  from  a  doubling  of  the 
calamities  of  our  war.  So  what  for  a  time 
many  feared  would  be  the  means  of  involv- 
ing us  in  a  war  with  England,  was  in  fact 
the  means  of  our  escape  from  it.    And  our 
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escape  for  the  present  is  an  escape  for  good. 
For  whatever  may  now  be  England's  poKcy 
or  feeling  towards  us,  an  event  has  recently 
occurred  which  will  keep  the  peace  between 
us  and  England  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  experiment  of  iron-clad  vessels  in  con- 
flict with  wooden  sides  recently  had  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  has  in  effect  for  any  hostile  pur- 
poses against  us,  annihilated  the  British  navy 
— as  it  has  our  own.  So  compelling  both 
nations  to  start  anew  in  creating  a  navy,  it 
puts  it  within  our  power  to  be  equal  with  her 
on  the  sea  and  its  coasts,  both  in  the  means 
of  offence  and  defence.  And  as  the  occasions 
of  our  present  war  impel  us  to  speed  the  work 
of  building  iron-clad  vessels,  and  she  has  no 
such  occasions,  the  probabilities  are  that  in 
this  line  of  armament  we  shall  soon  be  in 
advance  of  her.  This  puts  us  beyond  all 
fear  of  a  war  with  England.  And  for  this 
immunity  we  are  indebted  to  that  arrange- 
ment of  Providence  which  brought  us  into 
that  difficulty  with  England  touching  Mason 
and  Slidell.  Had  it  not  been  for  those  arch 
traitors  and  their  arrest,  we  should  before 
this  without  doubt  have  been  involved  in 
such  a  war.  Here  then  is  another  wonder- 
working of  the  providence  of  God  to  save  us 
by  means  that  threatened  to  destroy  us. 


From  The  Roston  Recorder,  1  May. 

CUB  DUTIES  IN   RELATION  TO  ENG- 
LAND. 

From  facts  which  we  have  given  in  previ- 
ous papers,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  our  duty,  as  a  nation,  to  stand 
in  any  fear  of  England.  This  franchise  has 
been  secured  for  us  by  wonderful  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  causing  our  nation's 
sun  to  break  forth  from  behind  a  dense  and 
gloomy  cloud.  God  be  thanked,  that  we 
are  now  not  to  be  hindered  from  any  efforts 
to  save  our  country  by  any  frowns  or  threats 
of  England. 

Another  plain  duty  is  to  make  no  reliance 
on  either  the  justice  or  the  friendship  of 
England  to  secure  from  her  that  immunity 
from  future  harms,  which  Providence  has 
given  us  the  means  of  making  sure  for  our- 
selves.    What  British  national  justice,  Brit- 
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ish  regard  for  international  law,  and  even 
British  neutrality  and  impartiality  are,  we 
are  now  well  informed.  We  had  been  in  a 
habit  of  presuming  much  on  the  friendship 
secured  to  us  by  the  interest  which  England 
had  in  our  commerce.  But  we  have  now 
learned  that  her  interest  to  see  our  nation- 
ality destroyed  preponderates  over  all  the 
interest  involved  in  commerce.  This  con- 
clusion is  clear  and  irresistible  from  the 
events  of  the  last  year. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  account  for  this. 
We  have  a  pamphlet  before  us  under  the 
title,  "  The  Present  Attempt  to  Dis- 
solve THE  American  Union  a  British 
Aristocratic  Plot."  The  design  of  it  is 
to  show  that  ever  since  and  before  the  war 
of  1812,  when  the  notorious  John  Henry 
came  over,  under  a  secret  commission  from 
the  British  ministry,  to  act  as  an  agent  to 
bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  that 
same  design  originating  with  the  English 
aristocracy — ^because,  if  free  institutions  here 
went  up,  that  aristocracy  must  go  down — 
has  been  followed  up  with  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  efforts  under  various  disguises.  The 
argument  has  very  much  of  verisimilitude, 
and  will  make  a  great  impression  wherever 
it  is  read,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  in  its  whole  reach  conclusive. 
That  among  the  English  aristocracy  this  de- 
sire to  see  our  experiment  of  free  govern- 
ment fail,  exists — that  John  Henry's  mission 
originated  in  that  desire,  and  that,  following 
it,  many  other  unfriendly  acts  toward  us 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  source,  is 
plain.  But  in  the  light  of  that  argument 
we  have  not  been  able  to  range  them  all,  as 
the  writer  does,  in  one  continuous  series  of 
acts  proceeding  from  the  same  body  of  men 
consciously  acting  in  that  design.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  acts  subsequent  upon  John 
Henry's  mission  which  are  specified,  are  not 
so  easily  traced  to  an  organized  and  respon- 
sible agency,  as  was  that. 

But  the  pamphlet  carries  our  conviction 
so  far  as  this — that  the  same  feeling  and 
policy  which  sent  that  agent  of  mischief 
hither,  has  ever  since  animated  the  ruling 
aristocracy  of  England,  so  that  they  wera 
ready,  not  perhaps  to  sustain  a  continuous 
agency,  but  to  improve  any  occasion  in  the 
course  of  events  to  do  what  they  might  un- 
der decent  pretexts,  to  destroy  us.     So  much 
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we  are  warranted  to  believe  by  the  events 
of  the  year  now  spent.* 

So  every  true  American  owes  it  to  him- 
self, to  his  country,  and  to  England,  to  settle 
it  in  his  mind,  that  however  many  friends 
our  country  may  have  in  that  country,  what- 
ever claims  the  religious  people  of  England 
may  have  upon  our  regards  and  co-operation 
in  any  good  work — however  much  the  Pro- 
testant religion  may  stand  in  England's 
prosperity — as  to  national  interests,  this 
country,  as  long  as  it  sustains  its  present 
free  government  and  gives  promise  of  ad- 
vancement, is  ever  to  have  either  the  sup- 
pressed or  the  out-spoken  hostility  of  the 
ruling  powers  of  Britain.  The  aristocracy 
especially  will  feel  it,  because  our  success  is 
their  defeat.  For  if  Americans  are  seen  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  Englishmen  in 
commerce  and  arts,  and  all  the  elements  of 
wealth  and  civilization,  it  would  be  the  most 
natural  of  all  things  for  the  middle  classes, 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  English  society,  to 
get  the  idea  that  this  aristocracy,  with  its 
sinecure  offices,  its  expensive  privileges, 
with  all  the  manifold  burdens  it  creates,  is 
not  a  necessary  of  life  for  England.  Here 
is  an  ever  potent  reason  why  the  privileged 
classes  of  England  pray  for  the  explosion  of 
our  experiment  of  a  free  government. 

But  as  this  cause  is  not  confined  to  them, 
we  find  a  cause  more  broadly  working  in  the 
jealousy  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  country, 
threatening  the  supremacy  of  England — that 
which  in  previous  papers  we  have  more  fully 
described.  On  these  grounds,  we  are  ever 
to  carry  a  settled  conclusion  that  that  power, 
whatever  it  be,  that  controls  the  nationality 
of  England,  is  hostile  to  the  continuance  of 
our  nationality. 

From  this  conviction  we  gather  an  ob- 

*  We  have  suggested  in  a  former  number  of 
J7te  Living  Age,  the  probability  that  the  conspir- 
acy which  has  for  so  many  years,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  talent  and  money  been  in  prep- 
aration— was  not  carried  into  act  without  the 
complicity  of  some  of  the  British  Statesmen.  It  is 
certain  that  the  rebels  expected  co-operation, — 
and  the  encouragement  they  received  from  the 
hasty  and  unnecessary  acknowledgment  of  them 
as  belligerents, — astonished  America.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge as  another  thing  to  be  grateful  to  Prov- 
idence for — that  this  acknowledgement  made  our 
blockade  more  unassailable. 

While  we  shall  not  yearn  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  Mother  Country  hereafter,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  she  now  knows  that 
this  child  is  beyond  her  correction.  As  she  will 
hereafter  respect  us  more  than  she  has  done,  she 
may  come  to  a  really  cordial  friendship. 


vious  duty,  which  we  owe  to  our  own  coun- 
try— that  is,  to  sustain  a  policy  which  shall 
make  this  country  independent  of  England's 
friendship  or  enmity.  In  relation  to  us, 
England  has  gone  upon  the  principle  that 
"  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade,"  or  rather, 
that  all  the  interest  she  had  in  our  commerce 
was  no  bar  to  her  giving  her  heart  and  hand 
to  our  enemies.  Our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  we  put  a  vain  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship that  our  large  commerce  with  her  was 
to  secure.  This  teaching  should  now  be  im- 
proved to  the  conclusion  to  have  no  regard 
to  her  commerce  in  our  future  legislation. 
We  should  first  settle  what  will  most  con- 
duce to  the  fostering  of  our  own  resources, 
so  as  to  make  us  independent  of  her  in  war 
and  peace.  Let  us  never  again  see  the  time 
when  purchases  made  in  her  marts  of  com- 
merce of  supplies  for  our  national  occa- 
sions, are  annulled  by  an  edict  from  the 
throne,  and  the  materials  forbidden  to  leave 
the  ports.  J£  we  had  not  trusted  in  the 
friendship  of  trade,  but  had  been  true  in 
fostering  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  we 
should  have  saved  ourselves  from  that  indig- 
nity put  upon  us  in  the  interests  of  our  ene- 
mies. The  following  remarks  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  here  in  point : — 

"  We  need  nothing  wliatever  from  Great 
Britain — neither  raw  materials  nor  manu- 
factures;  neither  food  nor  clothing ;  neither 
merchandise  nor  money,  if  we  will  but  de- 
pend upon  and  cultivate  our  own  resources, 
and  the  sooner  we  adopt  this  system  the 
sooner  shall  we  become  indifierent  to  her 
opinions  and  her  power.  We  have  no  need 
to  make  her  the  special  mark  of  our  policy, 
but  simply  to  adopt  the  policy  of  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
and  let  the  effect  fall  where  it  may.  The 
same  rates  of  duties  on  fabrics  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  which  we  place  upon 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  will  answer  all  the 
purpose  and  lead  to  *  complete  independ- 
ence.' The  revenue  result  will  be,  a  dimi- 
nution on  manufactures,  but  a  corresponding 
increase  on  other  articles,  growing  out  of 
the  greater  ability  to  consume  them,  which 
necessarily  follows  an  increased  demand  for 
labor  ;  so  that  even  in  that  view  of  the  case 
we  should  lose  nothing  of  the  national  in- 
come on  imports." 

We  would  counsel  nothing  to  be  done  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  injuries  received. 
But  it  is  lawful  to  learn  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence, and  when  we  have  seen  our  depen- 
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dence  fail  us,  to  seek  to  become  indepen- 
dent. K  England  withholds  her  saltpetre 
because  she  thinks  it  will  help  us  against 
our  enemies,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  seek  that  commodity  again  in 
her  ports,  since  on  the  face  of  our  broad 
land,  we  have  abundant  materials  for  pro- 
ducing the  article.    And  so  of  the  rest. 

That  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence 
which  puts  it  in  our  power  to  be  a  match  for 
England  on  land  and  sea,  as  we  have  con- 
templated, calls  upon  us  to  use  our  advan- 
tages so  as  to  make  sure  of  our  independence 
of  her ;  and  therein  make  sure  of  perpetu- 
ating our  peace  with  her.  Late  experience 
has  taught  us  that  our  "  extremity  is  Eng- 
land's opportunity," — that  a  temptation  to 
assail  the  weaker  is  a  special  weakness  with 
her.  And  lest  we  should  throw  a  stumbling 
block  in  her  way,  and  tempt  her  to  fall  upon 
us  again,  we  owe  it  as  a  special  duty  to  her, 
to  be  always  prepared  against  any  emergency 
with  her.  And  the  best  preparation  is,  as 
far  as  possible  to  encourage  the  production 
of  all  that  we  need  within  our  own  borders. 

Such  are  some  of  our  duties  that  should 
give  shape  to  our  national  policy  towards 
England.  But  in  showing  how  our  nation 
ought  to  stand  towards  the  English  nation, 
we  require  a  different  line  of  remark  from 
that  which  shows  how  as  individual  Chris- 
tians we  ought  to  feel  and  act  towards  Eng- 
lish Christians.  For  the  English  nation 
and  English  Christians  are  far  from  being 
the  same.  And  the  same  men  acting  in  na- 
tional affairs,  will  often  do  what  they  would 
shrink  from  as  being  mean  in  individual  con- 
duct. Gross  selfishness  is  condemned  in  the 
individual,  while  selfishness  is  a  universal 
law  of  conduct  with  nations.  We  only  ask 
of  a  nation  that  its  selfishness  shall  be  so 
enlightened  as  to  pursue  its  ends  by  that 
which  shall  be  best  for  it  in  the  long  run, 
and  that  which  shall  do  no  injustice  to-an- 


other.  But  when  we  leave  the  nation,  and 
come  to  appreciate  the  individual,  we  find  in 
English  society  some  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  Christian  character ;  and  only  re- 
gret that  both  there  and  here,  the  men  of 
that  class  are  not  the  ruling  class.  Nor 
should  the  sinister  course  of  the  British 
Government  induce  us  to  undervalue  the 
noble  Christian  and  philanthropic  enterprises 
in  regard  to  which  that  people  deserve  to 
stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

While  we  regret  to  see  such  national  re- 
pellances  between  us  and  the  mother  coun- 
try— and  the  more  because  it  is  the  mother 
country — we  should  be  so  much  the  more 
careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace  with  the  Christian  element 
in  the  British  empire.  And  while  we  have 
so  much  to  accuse  that  nation  of,  as  a  na- 
tion, the  Christian  portion  of  that  nation  has 
laid  us  under  special  obligations  to  gratitude, 
in  that  they  have  come  in  at  our  time  of 
need,  and  put  their  shoulders  under  our 
Christian  works — and  have  placed  at  our 
disposal  fundi  to  carry  on  our  missions  and 
Bible  distribution.  What  a  contrast  here, 
between  the  British  Government  and  British 
Christians !  The  one  chose  our  time  of  need 
to  cripple  us  and  threaten  destruction,  while 
the  other  chose  our  time  of  need  to  strengthen 
our  weak  hands  and  feeble  knees,  and  to  see 
that  our  Christian  labors  were  not  crippled. 
Thus  have  they  taught  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, and  to  find  in  England  that  which 
commands  our  love,  even  while  her  Govern- 
ment and  governing  classes,  and  her  press, 
the  spokesman  of  these  classes,  have  roused 
our  indignation — have  taught  us  in  spite  of 
all  to  say, 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still." 


THE   LAND   OF  DREAMS. 

Oh,  dreadful  is  the  land  of  dreams. 

When  all  that  world  a  chaos  seems 

Of  thoughts  so  fixed  before  ! 

When  heaven's  own  face  is  tinged  with  blood  ! 

And  friends  cross  o'er  our  solitude, 

Now  friends  of  ours  no  more ! 


Or,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ever. 
Keep  stretching  forth  with  vain  endeavor. 
Their  pale  and  palsied  hands. 
To  clasp  us  phantoms,  as  we  go 
Along  the  void  like  drifting  snow, 
To  far-off  nameless  lands  ! 

John  Wilson. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  TERRIBLE    PATIENT. 

Among  many  popular  fallacies  that  arise 
from  the  wishes  rather  than  the  experience 
of  mankind,  is  the  dogma  that  a  cruel  man 
is  always  a  coward.  A  cruel  man  cannot,  it 
is  true,  be  said  to  possess  that  more  exalted 
sort  of  courage  with  which  not  only  are  op- 
pression and  malignity  incompatible,  but  to 
which  a  certain  heroic  tenderness  is  always 
allied ;  yet  such  a  man  may  be  habitually 
careless  of  life  and  limb  in  the  case  of  him- 
self as  well  as  in  that  of  others ;  nay,  he 
may  be  even  so  brutal  as  to  be  totally  un- 
conscious of  danger — ^by  no  means  so  un- 
common a  phenomenon  as  it  may  appear. 
The  Irish  gentleman  who  sat  upon  the  very 
branch  of  the  tree  which  he  was  engaged  in 
sawing  oflF,  was  not,  indeed  necessarily  a  hero, 
but  most  unquestionably  he  was  not  a  coward. 
Even  the  wicked  and  contemptible  thing  that 
is  called  a  bully  is  not  so  positively  certain 
to  be  a  poltroon  as  we  would  all  wish  him  to 
be.  The  popular  mistake  arises,  perhaps, 
from  a  healthy  but  undue  exaltation  of  cour- 
age. Courage,  it  is  true,  is  a  virtue  without 
which  a  Nation  is  but  an  assemblage  of 
slaves  who  wait  for  their  master  ;  but  Cru- 
elty is  blasphemy  in  action — the  hand  of  man 
raised,  as  it  were,  to  strike  the  Father  of 
Mercies.  A  coward  is  an  object  pitiful  in 
all  eyes  ;  but  a  cruel  man  is  more  and  more 
contemptible  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  nature  from  which  he  is  regarded ;  most 
contemptible,  most  abhorrent,  therefore,  in 
the  sight  of  the  Highest.  It  is  creditable  to 
human  nature,  therefore,  that  we  should 
grudge  the  title  of  Brave  to  the  Cruel ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  by  the  student  of  man- 
kind that  it  is  sometimes  withheld  unjustly. 

It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  all 
historians  to  represent  war  artificially.  The 
actual  horrors  of  it  are  indeed  unimaginable, 
and  must  therefore  remain  unwritten  except 
by  eye-witnesses,  who  have  something  else 
to  do  than  to  record  them  ;  but  besides  this, 
about  all  that  is  told,  there  plays  a  certain 
light  (irresistible,  as  it  seems  to  the  historic 
colorist),  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore 
while  war  was  really  raging.  In  all  descrip- 
tions of  battle-scenes  which  have  come  un- 
der my  notice,  blue  and  red  fire  (so  to  speak) 
are  always  burning  at  the  wings.  Experi- 
ence and  imagination  give  the  most  oppo- 
site narratives  of  the  matter.    This  misrep- 


resentation arises  from  the  same  undue 
exaltation  of  valor  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  in  this  case  is  even 
more  excusable,  since  that  is  the  virtue  with- 
out which  no  campaign  could  ever  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  We  are  unwilling  to 
associate  the  glorious  game  of  war  with  bru- 
tal excesses,  and  still  less  with  vulgarity ; 
but  War  is  a  very  brutal  and  vulgar  business 
for  all  that.  Commodore  Trunnion  must  be 
sometimes  excessively  surprised  to  read  in 
the  pages  of  History  the  elegant  sentences 
he  had  made  use  of  to  his  assembled  crew 
before  laying  his  vessel  alongside  the  enemy, 
and  like  Mr.  Squeers  in  his  new  clothes, 
must  feel  astonished  at  finding  himself  so 
very  respectable.  The  majority  of  our  read- 
ers are  probably  under  the  impression  that 
commanders-in-chief,  admirals,  generals  of 
division,  colonels  of  regiments,  and  the  like, 
lead  their  men  to  battle  vociferating  little 
declamations  of  a  patriotic  and  elevating 
character — allusions  to  W^estminster  Abbey 
(which,  let  it  be  considered,  could  affect  not 
even  their  subalterns,  and  far  less  the  bulk 
of  those  they  are  thus  addressing),  and  re- 
minders that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
are  fixed  upon  them.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  language  of  most  of  these  chief- 
tains, upon  exciting  occasions  such  as  join- 
ing battle,  if  set  down  word  by  word,  v/ould 
sound  rather  coarse  in  the  mouth  of  so  pol- 
ished a  female  as  Miss  Clio.  Even  the 
Times  would  shrink  from  repeating  them 
literally.  I  am  certain  the  Editor  of  Cham- 
hers's  Journal  would  decline  to  insert  them 
as  "  not  adapted  for  our  columns."  I  have 
had  myself  some  little  personal  experience 
of  these  matters,  and  unless  my  ears  de- 
ceived me  in  more  than  one  instance,  the 
words  of  encouragement  were  not  unmingled 
with  a  little  hard  swearing.  I  trust  I  am 
not  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence  in  say- 
ing this  much.  "  On,  Stanley,  on,"  were 
the  last  words  of  Marmion,  as  represented 
by  the  great  bard  of  romance  ;  but  what 
says  the  poet  of  more  than  ordinary  life  ? 
"  What  are  they  feared  on  ?— fools,  od  rot  i-^ 
'em,"  were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom.  * 
I  am  no  historian,  and  do  not  feel  bound  by 
that  tacit  agreement  to  be  artificial  which 
seems  to  exist  among  all  narrators  of  cam- 
paigns. I  am  not  a  peacemonger,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  the  truth  should  not  be  told 
about  War  as  about  other  matters.     The 
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"  special  correspondents  "  have  stripped  him 
of  late  years  of  many  of  his  spangles,  but 
he  is  a  magnificent  impostor  still,  and  even 
Mr.  Russell  himself  lets  him  discourse  at 
times  in  the  Cambyses'  vein.  If  you  really 
want  to  see  the  mighty  Mars  in  his  work-a- 
day  clothes,  and  without  his  "  company  man- 
ners," you  should  serve,  as  I  did,  as  assist- 
ant-surgeon in  a  fighting  regiment. 

"When  the  Old  Guard  were  surrounded 
after  Waterloo,  and  threatened  with  cannon- 
shot  if  they  did  not  surrender,  they  replied 
—What? 

"  The  Guard  die,  but  never  surrender." 

Enthusiastic  but  insufficiently  informed 
reader,  they  replied  nothing  of  the  sort; 
that  is  what  History  has  replied  for  them. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  becom- 
ing, to  set  down  here  what  they  actually  did 
say,  but  they  certainly  did  not  say  that. 
Similarly,  if  the  gallant  150th,  to  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  belong,  were  asked  to  lay 
down  its  arms  to  any  enemy,  its  reply — 
whether  cannon  or  no  cannon — would  be 
without  doubt  in  the  negative,  but  it  would 
not  be  "  the  150th  never  surrender,"  but 
some  statement  more  curt  and  natural, 
though  equally  decisive. 

With  the  regiment  in  question  I  served 
during  the  whole  of  the  late  Indian  rebel- 
lion, nor  was  any  of  its  officers,  I  think, 
better  acquainted  with  the  men  than  I.  I 
may  not,  indeed,  have  known  so  many  as  the 
colonel,  but  those  with  whom  my  profession 
did  bring  me  into  contact  (and  in  an  Indian 
campaign  almost  every  man  in  a  regiment 
passes  sooner  or  later  thi-ough  the  doctor's 
hands),  I  got  to  know  most  thoroughly. 
The  great  majority  of  my  patients  were  sim- 
ple faithful  fellows,  brave  as  lions,  and  with 
no  touch  of  the  tiger  about  them,  except 
when  engaged  in  actual  conflict.  They  suf- 
fered without  complaint,  they  died  without 
repining  and  without  fear.  The  Hereafter 
of  Death  did  not  trouble  them  ;  their  last 
words,  for  the  most  part,  were  some  message 
(rarely,  alas,  to  reach  its  destination !)  to 
mother,  or  sister,  or  cousin,  far  away  in  their 
native  land.  In  the  rare  case  of  their  being 
married,  they  spoke  of  the  wife,  soon  to  be 
widow  ;  but  generally,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  male 
cousin  was  the  person  most  in  their  mind  at 
that  last  moment ;  some  Dick,  or  Tom,  or 
Bob,  who  had  snared  rabbits,  or  shot  spar- 
rows with  them  turn-and-turn  about  with  a 


horse-pistol — their  loved  home-companion  in 
the  seeming  far-back  days  of  boyhood ;  remi- 
niscences as  touching  to  their  hearts,  and  to 
mine,  as  any  others,  although  totally  unfit, 
maybe,  for  the  delicate  uses  of  novelist  and 
poet.  Some  of  these  men  had  a  very  strong 
though  somewhat  mechanical  sense  of  duty. 
I  saw  one  of  them,  with  my  own  eyes,  per- 
form the  self-same  action  which  has  made 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  name  immortal,  only  in- 
stead of  a  cup  of  water,  a  cup  of  rum  was 
concerned  in  the  matter — which  increases 
the  sacrifice.  Dick  Smith,  full  private  in  the 
150th,  had  both  legs  carried  away  by  a  rebel 
cannon-ball,  and  lay  a-dying.  The  ordinary 
allowance  of  spirits  which  every  man  carried 
with  him  into  action  had  been  very  properly 
administered  at  once,  but  there  was  great 
need  for  more.  An  untouched  flask  of  rum 
was  lying  by  him,  which  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  take. 

"  The  major  may  likely  want  it,"  said  he  ; 
"  it  is  the  major's." 

This  officer  (who  did  not  take  spirits  ex- 
cept medicinally)  had  given  the  rum  to  Dick, 
with  the  proviso  only,  that  if  he  (the  major) 
were  wounded,  he  should  receive  the  precious 
liquid  again.  No  representation  could  move 
the  poor  fellow  to  take  this,  until  the  major 
himself  came  to  the  Rear  and  bade  him  do 
so,  when  Dick  Smith  di-ank  it  off  with  a 
smile,  happy  to  see  his  favorite  officer  was 
untouched  (except,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken, 
by  this  beautiful  act  of  devotion) — and  then 
died.  If  Dick  had  been  a  general,  and  the 
major  but  a  private  soldier,  what  a  charming 
scene  the  historians  would  have  made  of  it, 
and  what  elegant  sentences  would  have 
been  placed  in  both  their  mouths  ;  whereas, 
in  honest  reality,  there  were  some  rather 
strongish  expressions  used  by  all  parties  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief — 
namely,  "  the  Pandies." 

The  rebel  sepoys  were  an  infamous  and 
accursed  race.  They  ate  our  salt  with  mur- 
der in  their  hearts  ;  they  hated  us  with  the 
hate  of  those  who  have  reftirned  evil  for 
good.  Those  smooth  liars  who  slew  our 
women  and  our  children  deserved  the  bay- 
onet most  richly.  In  the  battle,  and  after 
the  battle,  I,  for  my  part,  would  have  always 
cried,  "  Spare  not" — only  it  was  never  nec- 
essary. In  War,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
I  mercy  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  common 
I  soldiers,  no  matter  of  what  nation  they  be. 
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I  have  seen  officers  standing  with  revolvers 
to  defend  Hindu  women  and  children  from 
the  bayonets  of  our  own  men.  It  is  a  foolish 
and  wicked  error  to  represent  war  as  being 
carried  on  in  a  humane  and  civilized  fashion, 
although  certain  courtesies  are  sometimes 
connected  with  it,  which  affect  (almost 
solely)  the  chiefs  on  both  sides.  I  am  no 
mealy-mouthed  member  of  the  Peace  Soci- 
ety— not  I :  but  War  is  of  the  Devil  j  and 
almost  every  man  while  actually  engaged  in 
battle  becomes  pro  tern,  a  fiend.  I  began 
this  paper  with  the  end  of  it  in  my  mind, 
when  I  ventured  to  say  that  cruel  men  are 
sometimes  brave  men.  One  quarter,  at 
least,  of  the  patients  that  I  have  had  under 
my  care  in  the  field  were  either  naturally 
cruel,  or  had  been  rendered  so — had  been 
brutalized,  that  is,  by  the  scenes  through 
which  they  had  passed :  but  not  one  of  these 
was  a  coward. 

The  bravest  man,  physically  speaking, 
who  ever  came  under  my  care  was  John 
Rawlins.  His  audacity  was  conspicuous  in 
almost  every  engagement,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  common  soldier  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous in  battle — unless,  indeed,  by  run- 
ning away.  He  would  have  been  signally 
promoted  more  than  once  if  his  character 
could  have  permitted  it,  but  his  habits  were 
very  insubordinate,  and  he  got  drunk  when- 
ever he  had  the  chance  of  doing  so.  He 
would  have  gone  into  a  burning  house,  with 
a  powder-magazine  beneath  it,  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  He 
had  absolutely  no  fear,  neither  of  God  nor 
man.  After  passing  scathless  through  the 
whole  of  the  E-ebellion,  Rawlins  was  fatally 
wounded  in  a  chance  skirmish  with  some 
wandering  Pandies  after  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now.  His  hurt  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
there  was  no  more  hope  of  his  life  than  if 
his  head  had  been  shot  away,  but  he  lived 
just  eight-and-forty  hours  afterwards.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  regretted  it  mainly  because  it  would 
prevent  him  from  killing  more  Pandies. 
From  this  man — truthful,  because  shameless 
— I  learned  more  of  the  realities  of  war  than 
I,  as  an  officer,  could  by  any  possibility  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes.  It  is  when  Author- 
ity is  out  of  sight  that  the  most  terrible  in- 
cidents of  warfare  take  place — those  acts 
which  earn  for  a  dominant  race  the  hatred 
of  unborn  generations. 


Without  bravado,  but  also  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  compunction  or  repentance, 
Rawlins  related  to  me  his  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  late  campaign  ;  these  disclosures 
were  mostly  of  a  nature  too  atrocious  to  be 
repeated  here,  but  two  of  them  may  well  be 
mentioned  as  likely  to  make  some  impression 
upon  a  not  uninfluential  class  of  people,  who, 
themselves  staying  at  home  at  ease,  are  eager 
to  cry  "  War,  war,"  at  every  opportunity, 
in  total  ignorance  (I  hope)  of  what  war 
really  is. 

Upon  one  occasion,  a  number  of  Sepoys 
were  condemned  to  be  shot  after  an  engage- 
ment, and  a  corporal  and  several  men,  among* 
whom  was  Rawlins,  were  intrusted  with  this 
duty  in  the  absence  of  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer. There  had  been  a  dispute  between 
Rawlins  and  the  corporal  as  to  how  many 
men  a  bullet  from  a  minie  rifle  could  be 
made  to  pierce,  so  they  tied  these  wretched 
prisoners  close  to  one  another,  each  behind 
each,  and  fired  at  the  foremost  man.  The 
bullet  was  found  to  pass  through  five  men 
and  wound  a  sixth,  whereupon  the  sixth  man 
took  the  foremost  place  in  the  next  fiile,  and 
the  butchery  proceeded. 

Later  in  the  campaign,  it  was  decided 
(wisely,  as  I  think)  that  for  certain  reasons 
connected  with  their  superstition,  condemned 
sepoys  should  be  blown  from  guns.  A  cer- 
tain number  having  been  again  committed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  another  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  ours,  and  some  men, 
among  whom  again  was  my  terrible  patient, 
the  execution  proceeded  thus.  The  victims 
were  placed  with  their  faces  towards  the 
guns,  so  that  they  might  not  be  spared  the 
spectacle  of  the  preparations  for  their  own 
destruction,  and  when  they  shut  their  eyes 
to  avoid  this,  the  guns  were  snapped,  again 
and  again,  so  that  each  might  endure  the 
torture  of  half  a  dozen  deaths  before  he  ac- 
tually met  with  death  itself. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  two  dreadful  inci- 
dents, I  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  not 
less  firmly  do  I  believe  that  in  all  wars  sim- 
ilar abominable  acts  are  not  only  frequent, 
but  common.  Many  men  who  would  shud- 
der at  the  very  mention  of  such  deeds,  are 
only  too  eager  to  let  slip  the  blood-hounds 
who  act  thus,  and  sometimes  upon  slight 
provocation.  May  these  few  pages,  torn 
from  the  blood-stained  book  of  war  itself, 
give  such  persons  pause.    Their  ignorant 
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voices  may  otherwise  some  day  assist  to 
produce  that  worst,  because  most  gigantic, 
of  all  crimes,  an  unnecessary  war.  Sol- 
diering— nay, — even  victory  itself-^is  not  all 
feathers  and  fanfaronade,  my  safely  bellicose 
friends  ;  though,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
I  am  myself  by  no  means  a  member  of  the 
Quaker  body,  nor  at  all  likely  to  become  so. 
The  end  of  Rawlins  was  excessively  char- 
acteristic. In  his  last  moments,  he  expressed 
himself  obliged  to  me  for  such  care  as  I  had 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  pre- 


sented me  with  a  very  handsome  jewel-cas- 
ket (with  nothing  in  it,  however),  which  had 
formed  a  part  of  his  "  loot "  at  Lucknow. 

"  I  got  it  out  of  the  Kaiserbagh,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  and  a  great  deal  of  botheration  it  gave 
me.  I  had  to  kill  three  Sikhs  first,  who  were 
exceedingly  obstinate  in  giving  it  up." 

Now,  if  Mr.  John  Rawlins  treated  his  al- 
lies in  that  manner,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
he  was  not  given  to  spare  his  enemies.  And 
yet  he  was,  without  doubt,  as  brave — in  a 
certain  limited  sense — as  Nelson. 


Muscular  Force. — Physiologists  are  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  contemplate  the  most 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — a  contem- 
plation which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a  pleasure 
to  every  well-constituted  mind.  Works  of  art 
viewed  with  this  idea  lie  open  to  criticism,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  absolute  perfection  in  art. 
In  nature  everywhere  —  how  conspicuously  is 
this  set  forth  in  every  motion  of  our  bodies. 
Locomotives  and  the  other  great  engines  of  our 
age,  calculating-machines,  and  other  curiosities, 
excite  our  wonderment  and  surprise,  and  these 
muscular  actions  only  do  not  because  so  famil- 
iar. Were  they  otherwise,  we  should  hesitate  to 
believe  the  power  with  which  they  act.  The 
weight  which  a  strong  man  will  raise  is  enor- 
mous. With  muscles  weighing  only  a  pound  or 
two,  and  acting  at  a  disadvantage,  he  will  raise 
a  weight  of  300  lbs.,  and  some  even  have  lifted 
800  lbs.  Surgeons  know  that  by  muscles  bones 
have  been  torn.  But  such  efforts  are  only 
transient.  There  are  others  going  on  without 
our  consciousness  equally  wonderful.  In  the 
ordinary  act  of  respiration  there  is  a  resistance 
to  be  overcome  equal  to  100  lbs.,  and  if  we  add 
100  lbs.  more  for  the  action  of  the  lungs  at  every 
respiration,  tlie  muscles  have  to  move  200  lbs., 
and  this  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  minute. 

From  calculations  founded  upon  the  height 
to  which  a  column  of  mercury  can  be  raised,  it 
appears  that  the  muscles  of  a  strong  man,  at 
the  close  of  a  very  deep  inspiration,  must  be 
capable  of  exerting  a  force  equal  to  at  least 
1,000  lbs.  Of  sustained  voluntary  action  a 
bird  on  the  wing  is  a  striking  example.  Con- 
sider the  muscular  force  employed  upon  the 
outstretched  wings,  and  yet  for  hour  after  hour, 
without  cessation,  Gould  tells  us  he  has  pur- 
sued, for  the  chance  of  a  shot,  the  Austra- 
lian swallow,  which  is  never  seen  to  rest. 
Our  own  swift  seems  to  sustain  its  flight 
all  day  long.  For  hours  it  never  perches ; 
for  hours  it  is  in  the  air,  and  proof  against 
fatigue.  The  velocity  with  which  the  muscles 
will  continue  to  act  is  astonishing.  The  fibres 
of  the  heart,  when  rapidly  acting,  in  l-7th  of  a 
second.  Some  1,500  letters  can  be  spoken  by 
the  voice  in  a  minute,  which  gives  for  each  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  etc.,  the 


l-50th  of  a  second.  But  such  velocities  hardly 
prepare  us  for  what  takes  place  in  some  insects- 
The  hum  of  the  gnat  varies  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations  of  its  wings,  and  we  can  tell 
their  rate  from  the  pitch  of  the  note.  When  in 
an  excited  state  the  muscles  of  its  wings  must 
make  their  movements  many  hundred  times  in 
a  second. 

There  is  evidence  conclusive  of  rapid  mo- 
tion in  every  word  we  utter ;  in  every  touch  of 
the  pen.  "  I  pause/'  the  lecturer  added,  "on 
the  threshold  of  these  wonders.  How  these 
actions  are  combined,  how  they  work  towards  a 
common  end  and  the  co-ordination  of  their 
effects,  are  not  yet  widely  known,  but  I  would 
try  to  teach  them  everywhere ;  —  to  cultivate 
the  mind  througli  the  influence  of  the  noblest 
truths." — London  Review. 


Weight  op  Cannon  Balls. — The  Scien- 
tific American  says : — 

"  Assuming  the  specific  gravity  of  cast  iron 
to  be  7  1-5  (7.207)  times  that  of  distilled  water, 
and  that  the  balls  are  perfect  spheres,  their 
weight  will  be  as  follows  in  pounds  and  tenths : — 

Inches. 

3  -        -        - 

4  -        -        . 

5  -  -  - 

6  -  -  - 

7  -  -  - 

8  -  -  - 

9  -  -  - 

10  -  -  - 

11  -  -  - 

12  -  -  - 
15  -  -  - 
20 

A  short  method  to  discover  the  weight  of  a 
cannon  ball  is  to  cube  half  its  diameter.  Thus 
for  an  eight-inch  shot  the  formula  would  be : 
half  the  diameter  =  4,  and  4X4X4=64,  which 
is  in  practice  the  actual  weight  of  an  eight-inch 
shot.  This  is  easier  to  remember  than  the 
table  we  give  above. 


Weight 

3.7 

pounds. 

8.7 

17.0 

29.4 

46.7 

69.8 

90.4 

136.3 

181.4 

235.2 

460.0 

1090.3 
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MITCHELL. 

Mitchell  !  strong  brain,  quick  eye,  and  steady 
#  hand ! 

Faithful  in  service — faultless  in  command  ; 
Thou  favorite  son  of  science !  fit  to  stand 
Foremost  among  the  saviours  of  the  land  ; 

In  that  the  scholar's  craft,  the  captain's  skill, 
In  thee  conjoined,  work  fitting  triumphs  still ; 
And  nobler  yet  the  patriotic  thrill 
Which  guides  the  master  triumphs  of  thy  will ! 

Oh  !  with  a  handful  of  such  hearted  men 
To  beard  the  wolf  of  Treason  in  his  den — 
Men  quick  to  plan  and  strong  to  act — and  then 
Europe  shall  ring  our  triumphs  back  again ! 

Onward,  my  hero  !     Men  shall  catch  the  flame 
Which   lights   thy  soul — and  glow  again   for 

shame. 
With  thee — and  such  as  thee — we  shall  reclaim 
The  morning  glory  of  our  empire's  fame  ! 

Harper's  Weeldy, 


GENERAL  0.  M.  MITCHELL, 

We  publish  herewith,  from  a  photograph 
kindly  furnished  by  Anson,  589  Broadway, 
a  portrait  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  whose 
brilliant  exploits  in  Northern  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  are  the  theme  of  so  much  eu- 
logy- 

Ormsby  M'Knight  Mitchell  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  but  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
from  Ohio  in  1825.  He  is  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.  In  1829  he  graduated  in  the 
same  class  as  the  rebel  Generals  Joe  John- 
son and  Lee.  He  served  three  years  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  and 
was  a  short  while  in  the  army.  But  in  1832, 
becoming  weary  of  inaction,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  studied  law,  and  opened  an  of- 
fice at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  From  1834  to  1844 
he  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  in  1845, 
founded  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  His 
love  for  astronomy  induced  him  to  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  science. 
He  published  several  works  on  the  subject 
which  attained  considerable  popularity  ;  and 
in  1858,  when  the  troubles  in  the  Dudley 
Observatory  left  it  without  a  manager,  he 
was  called  to  the  vacant  post.  Astronomy, 
however,  did  not  engross  his  time.  Like 
McClellan,  Burnside,  Curtis,  and  others,  he 
was  a  railroad  man,  and  for  many  years  filled 
the  office  of  Engineer  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi line.  He  was  also  at  one  time  Ad- 
jutant-General of  Ohio.  In  every  position  he 
was  remarkable  for  energy,  boldness,  and 
thoroughness. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  among 
the  first  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  unity  of  the  country  at  all  hazards. 
He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  great 
meeting  on  Union  Square,  and  his  speech 


was  probably  the  most  thrilling  that  was 
delivered  that  day.     He  said  : — 

••  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  particular  State, 
and  never  did,  and,  God  helping  me,  I  never 
will.  I  owe  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  A  poor  boy,  working 
my  way  with  my  own  hands,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  turned  out  to  take  care  of  myself  as 
best  I  could,  and  beginning  by  earning  but 
four  dollars  per  month.  I  worked  my  way 
onward  until  this  glorious  Government  of 
the  United  States  gave  me  a  chance  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  AVest  Point.  There  I 
landed  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and, 
I  tell  you  God's  truth,  just  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  in  my  pocket.  There  I  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  did  not  abjure  the  love  of  my  own 
State,  nor  of  my  adopted  State,  but  high 
above  that  was  proudly  triumphant  and  pre- 
dominant my  love  for  our  common  country." 
His  speech  was  continued  with  a  fervor  that 
held  his  hearers  enthralled,  and  amidst  his 
remarks  the  following  words  also  fell  from  his 
lips  :  "  When  the  rebels  come  to  their  senses 
we  will  receive  them  with  open  arms  ;  but 
until  that  time,  while  they  are  trailing  our 
glorious  banner  in  the  dust,  when  they  scorn 
it,  condemn  it,  curse  it,  and  trample  it  under 
foot,  I  must  smite,  and  in  God's  name  I  will 
smite,  and  as  long  as  I  have  strength  I  will 
do  it.  ...  I  am  ready,  God  help  me,  to  do 
my  duty.  I  am  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks 
or  out  of  the  ranks.  Having  been  educated 
in  the  Academy,  having  been  in  the  army 
several  years,  having  served  as  a  commander 
of  a  volunteer  company  for  ten  years,  and 
having  served  as  an  Adjutant-General,  I  feel 
I  am  ready  for  something.  I  only  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  act ;  and  in  God's  name,  give 
me  something  to  do  !  " 

He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  from 
New  York,  and  sent  to  Kentucky.  There 
he  obtained  command  of  a  division  of  Bueil's 
army,  which  was  the  first  of  our  troops  in 
Bowling  Green.  From  Nashville  he  was 
sent  due  south  through  Murfreesboro  and 
Columbia.  Near  the  latter  place  he  left  the 
bulk  of  his  division  under  one  of  the  briga- 
diers, and  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries,  he  made 
an  extraordinary  forced  march  on  Hunts- 
ville,  which  place  he  occupied  before  the 
rebels  suspected  his  proximity.  He  seized 
the  telegraph  office,  and,  it  is  believed,  ob- 
tained some  useful  information  in  the  shape 
of  dispatches  from  and  to  Beauregard.  Since 
then  he  has  been  dashing  hither  and  thither 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road,  until 
now  (April  25)  he  holds  two  hundred  miles 

j  of  the  line,  from  Stevenson,  Alabama,  to 
Tuscumbia.     He  is  one  of  our  most  dashing 

1  and  splendid  generals. — Harp&r's  Weekly. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
CIVILIZATION  ARMKD. 
The  scientific  result  of  the  new  discover- 
ies in  warfare  is  still  extremely  uncertain. 
No  man  probably  yet  knows  whether  the 
means  of  attack  will  ultimately  beat  the 
means  of  defence,  or  whether  new  plates 
may  not  be  discovered  capable  of  resisting 
the  new  guns,  whether  steam  rams  may  not 
supersede  every  form  of  artillery,  or  a  new 
submarine  shell  reduce  iron  and  wood  once 
more  to  their  ancient  equality,  by  involving 
both  in  the  same  certainty  of  destruction. 
But  the  political  results  of  all  this  progress 
seem  to  all  observers  beyond  the  reach  of 
debate.  Everything  that  is  strong  has  been 
strengthened  to  a  tenfold  degree,  and  the 
fact  includes  at  least  three  important  changes 
in  the  course  of  human  afi'airs  : 

1.  The  military  power  of  barbarism  has 
finally  ceased  to  exist.     Barbarians  cannot 
make  Armstrong  guns  or  build  iron-plated 
cupolaed   ships,    or  construct  fortifications 
which  can  resist  for  a  day  the  assaults  of  sci- 
ence and  money.     Human  life,  the  only  re- 
source of  which  barbarians  can  afibrd  to  be 
prodigal,  would  be  wasted  in  vain  against 
batteries  which  can  destroy  men  in  masses. 
All  the  hordes  of  the  desert  could  not  ride 
down    two    British  regiments,   flanked  by 
Armstrong  field  batteries,  or  protected  by 
such  a  fire  as  the  Warrior  could  maintain. 
Europeans  may  play  with  the  empires  of 
Asia,  for  they  can  advance  on  them  in  irre- 
sistible  strength,  without   dragging   along 
also  irresistible  numbers.      Ten  thousand 
English  or  French  men,  separately  trained, 
armed  with  the  Enfield  or  Whitworth  rifle, 
supported  by  Armstrong  batteries,  and  with 
the  sea  kept  open  by  iron  fleets,  might  trav- 
erse Asia  from  end  to  end  without  resistance 
except  from  the  climate,    or  delay  except 
from   the    commissariat.     The   vast    horde 
whom  Mr.   Prinsep  believes   a  Mongolian 
chief  is  collecting  for  the  invasion  of  India 
could  not  stand  against  a  picked  regiment, 
or  retreat  in  safety  from  shells  which  do  ex- 
ecution three  miles  from  the  battery  which 
discharges  them.    As  a  consequence,  wealth 
of  men  has   ceased  to  be  a  proportionate 
source  of  power.    Russia  could  not  defeat 
Sweden  unless  equally  well  armed,  and  equal 
armaments  will  depend  upon  revenue,  and 
not  population.    K  Sweden  were  richer  or 
more  lavish  than  Bussia  she  might  defend 


the  Baltic  forever,  though  her  sixty  millions 
of  enemies  were  fretting  for  the  attack. 
Armies  of  a  million  become  comparatively 
useless,  for  no  wealth  can  supply  armies  of  a 
million  with  adequate  artillery,  and  without 
it  an  inferior  force  is  equally  strong,  and  a 
great  deal  less  difficult  to  move.  Civiliza- 
tion has  still  many  dangers  to  encounter, 
but  a  new  Tamerlane  is  erased  from  the  list. 
Peter  the  Great  advised  that  when  the  hour 
struck,  and  Russia  was  master  of  Germany, 
a  million  of  Tartars  should  be  transported 
in  boats  and  let  loose  on  Western  Europe. 
Two  iron-clad  gunboats  and  ten  thousand 
riflemen  would  now  account  for  them  all. 

2.  Popular  movements  must  change  their 
character,  and  the  peoples  adopt  new  means 
of  resistence,  for  governments  are  growing 
inconceivably  strong.  None  but  an  organ- 
ized government  can  employ  or  even  con- 
struct the  indispensable  engines  of  war. 
Garibaldi  might  purchase  a  steamer  and 
man  her  with  followers  whose  courage  made 
her  as  formidable  as  a  regular  ship  of  war. 
But  what  will  courage  avail  against  an  iron- 
clad cupola  ship  ?  It  will  not  stop  a  steam- 
ram,  or  keep  heroes  from  drowning  when  she 
has  struck  them,  and  boarding  is  henceforth 
impossible.  Even  despair  could  not  face  the 
shower  of  steam  two  escape  pipes  would  en- 
able the  Monitor  to  pour  suddenly  over  her 
decks.  On  land  the  disparity  is  equally 
great.  A  people  may  obtain  rifles,  or  forge 
bayonets,  or  in  some  cases  buy  cannon.  But 
only  a  government  can  provide  shells  which 
cost  £5  apiece,  and  cannon  which  demand 
separate  mills  and  elaborate  processes  to 
enable  them  to  bear  the  charge.  Yet 
without  these  battle  will  soon  be  a  waste 
of  life.  The  Magyars  are  as  brave  as  a 
fighting  population  can  be,  but  what  can 
fifty  thousand  Magyars  do  against  even  half 
their  number  of  Austrians  equipped  with 
artillery  which  destroys  them  before  they  can 
reach  the  guns  ?  The  peoples,  like  the  bar- 
barians, have  only  numbers,  and  the  power 
of  numbers  is  at  an  end.  Its  only  utility 
now  is  to  enable  the  government  to  strike 
many  points  at  once,  to  move  many  small 
but  separate  armies  at  one  and  the  same 
hour.  If  the  soldiers  obey,  slavery,  as  far 
as  armed  resistance  is  concerned,  may  be- 
come perpetual,  and  Europe  fall  once  more 
under  a  military  caste.  It  was  gunpowder 
which  introduced  freedom,  but  the  govern- 
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ments  can  now  clothe  themselves  with  an 
armor  to  which  that  of  the  knights  was 
weak,  an  armor  which  rays  out  death,  and 
keeps  its  owners  as  safe  within  its  range  as 
the  magicians  of  ancient  legend  within  their 
enchanted  halls.  We  might  almost  despair 
of  freedom,  but  that,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, the  invention  brings  its  own  cure. 
The  new  artillery  doubles  the  military  effect 
of  passive  resistance.  Every  invention  in- 
creases the  necessity  for  a  vast  revenue,  and 
a  vast  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  the 
consent  of  the  payers.  They  have  only  to  re- 
fuse the  taxes,  and  government  falls  to  pieces. 
The  dues  can  be  levied,  of  course,  under 
excessive  penalties,  but  governments  need 
more  than  this.  The  dues  must  be  levied 
cheaply,  and  military  collection  costs  more 
than  it  ever  yields.  Except  as  a  punitive 
measure,  collection  by  soldiers  is  only 
schoolboy  finance.  The  dues,  too,  cannot 
rise  to  their  required  level  without  order, 
and  excessive  oppression  destroys  order  in 
its  commercial  sense  as  completely  as  con- 
quest. Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  till  Gari- 
baldi took  his  first-class  ticket,  was  really 
master  of  Naples.  He  could  have  doomed 
any  individual  Neapolitan  to  the  torture 
without  a  chance  of  resistance.  But,  had 
he  required  the  resources  which  would  con- 
struct an  iron-clad  fleet,  he  would  have  been 

^  as  powerless  as  any  American  president. 
The  country,  with  all  its  energies  repressed, 
could  not  have  found  the  money ;  and  had 
he  staked  all  on  one  throw,  and  confiscated 
all  movable  capital,  its  collection  would  have 
cost  all  the  proceeds  of  that  impossible 
edict.  An  Armstrong  shell  will  not  reveal 
buried  coin.  The  peoples  retain  the  power 
of  the  purse,  and  the  power  of  the  purse  is 
doubled  as  well  as  that  of  the  armies. 
Kings  cannot  make  war  to-day  on  the  prin- 

•  ciples  of  Frederick  the  Great  or  of  the 
French  Convention,  for  "  with  bread  and 
iron  "  you  can  not  any  longer  get  to  China. 
You  will  be  stopped  by  the  first  republic 
which  can  use  shells  costing  five  pounds 
apiece.  Freedom,  therefore,  has  lost  noth- 
ing, but  its  tactics  must  soon  be  changed. 
It  is  useless  to  introduce  arms  into  Poland, 
or  store  up  powder  in  Central  Russia.  The 
popular  leaders  must  look  to  the  revenue, 
organize  fiscal  resistance,  inculcate  absti- 
nence from  taxable  articles,  suspend  trade 
when  force  is  employed,  and  rely  for  their 


ultimate  check  on  taxes  voted  from  year  to 
year.  When  they  are  appealed  to  for  money, 
the  power  of  controlling  all  these  new  and 
tremendous  weapons  passes  to  their  own 
hands,  and  they  will  stand  once  again  the 
equals  of  regular  governments.  Their  first 
necessity  now  is  to  make  the  revenue  theirs, 
to  vote  nothing  except  year  by  year,  to  buy 
their  freedom  with  money,  as  Englishmen 
have  purchased  it,  and  leave  to  the  would- 
be  despot  only  weapons  he  cannot  keep  up, 
soldiery  who,  without  those  weapons,  are 
powerless,  and  frontiers  which,  without 
money,  he  cannot  hope  to  defend.  Already 
finance  is  the  difficulty  of  despotisms. 
Henceforward  it  may  be  its  impossibility. 
What  can  a  Czar  do  when  over  a  continent 
the  people  refuse  to  drink  the  liquor  which 
alone  supplies  him  the  means  of  keeping  his 
soldiers  together  ? 

3.  Lastly,  the  existence  of  all  small  pow- 
ers has  become  more  difficult  and  precarious. 
Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  minor  power 
had  always  one  tremendous  resource.  K  the 
people  desired  independence  the  sovereign 
could  rely  on  a  levy  en  masse,  and  no  invad- 
ing army  can  equal  a  population  in  number. 
Bavaria  or  Belgium,  Portugal  or  Piedmont, 
could,  under  the  levee  en  masse,  meet  their 
invaders  in  equal  strength,  with  equal  arms, 
and  with  a  courage  exalted  at  once  by  patri- 
otism and  despair.  Prussia  did  meet  Napo- 
leon just  in  that  way.  But  the  use  of  the 
levee  en  masse  is  rapidly  passing  away  with 
the  use  of  numbers.  Charging  en  masse  on 
Rodman  guns  will  be  barbarously  useless 
work.  If  Belgium  cannot  keep  up  the  artil- 
lery necessary  to  meet  the  artillery  of  the 
French  Empire  she  might  almost  as  well 
disarm.  That  particular  state  rich,  patriotic, 
and  ready  to  bear  taxation,  in  full  accord 
with  its  government,  and  supported  by 
strong  allies,  probably  could  maintain  the 
necessary  appliances,  but  a  poor  state  could 
not.  Canada,  for  example,  separated  from 
England,  would  not  have  a  chance.  She 
could  meet  the  United  States  with  an  army 
as  brave  and  perhaps  as  numerous  as  her 
own,  but  it  would  be  only  to  throw  away 
life.  America,  unchecked  by  England, 
would  fill  the  lakes  with  u'on  gunboats,  and 
send  a  Monitor  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  pour 
endless  batteries  into  West  Canada,  and  re- 
main victorious  by  the  mere  power  of  money. 
Valor  would  not  prevent  the  Monitor  f^om 
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destroying  Montreal.  Numbers  would  not 
prevent  shells  such  as  those  which  in  the 
St.  James's  River  destroyed  the  gunboats, 
rendering  Quebec  untenable.  So  far  from 
standing  alone,  Canada  could  not  resist 
Spain,  or  France,  or  any  power  with  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  searching  enough  to  resist 
the  new  expenses  of  war.     The  Australian 


case  is  better,  for  Australia  will  soon  have  a  i  iron-clad  fleet,  and  cast  300-pounder  guns. 
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revenue,  but  all  the  poorer  colonies  are  re- 
duced by  these  improvements  to  greater 
dependence  than  ever,  and  the  imperial 
chain  which  seemed  to  be  loosening  is  being 
resoldered  with  no  less  a  material  than  iron. 
The  power  of  self-defence  is  the  first  neces- 
sity for  independence,  and,  the  power  of  self- 
defence  now  rests  on  the  power  to  build  an 


LINES   ON   THE   LUNACY  BILL. 

Learned  writers  mind  disease  on 

Say  that  all  mankind  are  mad. 
If  most  men  were  ruled  by  reason, 

How  were  soldiers  to  be  had  ? 
How  would  sailors  be  persuaded, 

Then,  to  join  a  gallant  crew 
Destined  to  be  cannonaded, 

Shelled,  and  smashed,  and  cut  in  two  1 

Who,  if  he  could  earn  a  navvie's 

Pay,  would  go  where  glory  calls, 
And  submit  himself  to  have  his 

Legs  knocked  off  by  cannon-balls  ? 
Glory  1     Worth  how  mere  a  button 

To  the  greatest  Captain,  shot ! 
Nought  to  him  that,  dead  as  mutton. 

Is,  when  gone,  as  soon  forgot. 

Worldliness,  in  every  quarter, 

And  the  love  of  self,  abound 
Bat  for  madness,  scarce  a  martyr 

To  his  country  would  be  found. 
What  self-sacrifice,  without  it, 

Should  we  thinking  few  obtain  ? 
Fortunate  for  us,  no  doubt,  it 


Is  that  others  are  insane. 


— Punch. 


ART  AND  THE  ARTIST. 

While  Art 
Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering  : 
The  Artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do. 
Transfixing  with  a  special,  central  power 
The  flat  experience  of  the  comman  man. 
And  turning  outward,  with  a  sudden  wrench. 
Half  agony,  half  ecstasy,  the  thing 
He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 
Because  he  sings  it. 

Mrs.  Browning. 


AFTERNOON   SPORTS. 

Labor  laid  down  his  tools  and  went  away. 
The  park  was  loud  with  games  :  clear  laughter, 

shrieks. 
Came  from  the  rings  of  girls  amid  the  trees  ; 
The  cricketers  were  eager  at  their  play ; 
The  stream  was  dotted  with   the  swimmers' 

heads ; 
Gay  boats  flashed  np  and  down.   The  level  sun 
Poured  o*er  the  sward  a  farewell  gush  of  light, 
And  Sport  transfigured  stood. 

Alexander  Smith, 


CRINOLINE  ASHORE  AND  AFLOAT. 

We've  niail-clad  vessels  ;  iron  grates 

Our  ladies'  robes  conceal ; 
Our  ships'  sides  fenced  with  armor-plates  ; 

Our  girls*  with  ribs  of  steel. 
Steel  ribs  will  safe  from  capture  make 

Her  Majesty's  marine. 
And  whom  do  you  expect  to  take 

A  wife  in  Crinoline  ?  — Punch. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  moved  by  strong 
Northern  sympathies,  has  written  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  Inde- 
pendence to  Secession,  to  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  adjoins  the  story  of  the  Struggle  for 
Kansas. 


"  Accepted  Addresses,"  a  new  collection, 
from  the  magazines,  of  tales  and  sketches  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Saia,  is  announced. 


M.  Michelet  has  just  published  the  four- 
l  teenth  volume  of  his  "  History  of  France." 
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BURY    ME    IN    THE    MORNING. 


THE  TRUE   "  SISTER   OF    MERCY."  . 

Behold  yon  maiden  Form  so  softly  treading 
Eacli  dusky  alley,  where  pale  Misery  hides  ; 

Witli  silent  footfall  every  staircase  threading, 
Where  Sorrow  or  lone  Suffering,  abides. 

Not  tricked  in  garments  night-like  and  forbid- 
ding, 

As  though  she  came  the  harbinger  of  grief; 
The  mazy  passages  her  feet  are  thridding, 

To  minister  to  Woe  its  hoped  relief. 

Nor  with  pale  moony  face,  by  art  beclouded. 
Close  veiled  around,  and  hid  from  creature's 
sight. 
And  all  that's  human  from  the  human  shrouded. 
As  though  'twere  sin  to  look,   like  Nature, 
bright. 

Mantled  in  light,  and  with  a  face  all  sunny, 
Mercy's  true  Sister  moves  among  mankind  ; 

With  kindly  smile,  more  potent  far  than  money, 
To  soothe  the  racking  sorrows  of  the  mind. 

Like  Heaven's  blue  arch  that  o'er  the  earth  is 
bending. 
She  bends  benignant  o'er  the  couch  of  Woe  ; 
And  though,  like  angel  from  the  sky  descend- 
ing 
She  gentle  be,  and  pure  as  falling  snow ; 

Yet  not  in  holy  pride,  or  busy  prying. 
Peers  she  behind  the  sacred  veil  of  sorrow, 

To  cast  a  deeper  shadow  o'er  the  dying, 
And  make  to-day  more  darkened  than  to- 
morrow. 

No  member  is  she  of  man's  "  Institution," 
Nor  sent  one  of  a  banded  Sisterhood, 

Who,  by  stern  rule,  ply  mercy's  execution, — 
But  one  self-winged  by  promptings  simply 
good. 

Her  fount  of  charity  so  overflowing. 

Is  the  true  love  of  Christ,  her  dying  Lord — 

A  love  so  fathomless  it  passeth  knowing. 
And  feebly  speaks  by  kindly  deed  and  word. 

With  voice  as  soothing  as  the  Spring's  soft 
breezes, 

She  whispers  solace  to  the  heart  of  Grief ; 
And  while  her  hand  each  heavy  burden  eases, 

Her  very  aspect  yields  a  felt  relief. 

Not  with  fixed  frosty  frown  and   look  disdain- 
ful. 

Nor  with  a  proud  and  patronizing  air, 
^  Which  makes  felt  poverty  felt  doubly  painful, — 

Does  she  her  errand  to  the  Poor  declare. 

If  o'er  her  face  a  cloud  be  sometime  glooming, 
It  is  an  April  cloud  that  drops  warm  tears  ; 

And  then  the  sky,  its  brightness  fresh  assuming. 
Clears  present  sorrows  aud  prospective  fears. 


This  is  true  Mercy,  gentle,  kind,  and  tender. 
Born  of  the  bosom's  native  sympathy. 

Which,  feeling  unto  feeling  quick  to  render, 
Lights,  as  the  sun  the  lake,  man's  lower  sky. 

For  with  soft  touch  of  Nature  in  the  creature, 
In  sighs  she  echoes  to  the  aching  heart ; 

And  when  faint  Grief  looks  up  with  pallid  fea- 
ture. 
The  tears  of  pity  from  her  eyelids  start. 

And  want  ye  proof  this  js  true  Mercy's  Sister, 
In  whom  "  the  friend  in  need "  the  needy 
find  ?— 
See,  turning  to  her  shadow.  Pain  hath  kissed 
her, 
And  owned  her  as  true  mercy  to  mankind. 

Stephen  Jennee. 

The  Vicarage,  Camberwell,  Jan.  30,  1862. 

— Christian  Observer. 


BURY   ME  IN  THE  MORNING. 

BY  MRS.    HALL. 

Bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother — 

Oh  !  let  me  have  the  light 
Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother. 

Ere  you  leave  me  alone  with  the  night ; 
Alone  in  the  night  of  the  grave,  mother, 

'Tis  a  thought  of  terrible  fear — 
And  you  will  be  here  alone,  mother. 

And  stars  will  be  shining  there. 
So  bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother, 

And  let  me  have  the  light 
Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother. 

Ere  I  am  alone  with  the  night. 

You  tell  of  the  Saviour's  love,  mother — 

I  feel  it  in  my  heart  — 
But  oh  !  from  this  beautiful  world,  mother, 

'Tis  hard  for  the  young  to  part : 
Forever  to  part,  when  here,  mother. 

The  soul  is  fain  to  stay. 
For  the  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  mother, 

And  Heaven  seems  far  away. 
Then  bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother. 

And  let  me  have  the  light 
Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother. 

Ere  I  am  alone  with  the  night. 

Never  unclasp  my  hand,  mother, 

Till  it  falls  away  with  thine — 
Let  me  hold  the  pledge  of  thy  love,  mother, 

Till  I  feel  the  love  divine  ; 
The  love  divine — oh  !  look,  mother, 

Above  the  beams  I  see — 
And  there  an  angel's  face,  mother. 

Is  smiling  down  on  me. 
So  bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother. 

When  the  sunbeams  flood  the  sky — 
For  death  is  the  gate  of  life,  mother, 

And  leads  us  to  the  light  on  high. 
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THE  DAYS   WHEN  WE   WORE   STRAPS. 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps, 

Melbourne  ruled  the  commonweal, 
Taking — we  were  then  young  chaps — 

Turns  with  "Wellington  and  Peel ; 
Most  of  all  our  rising  men 

Puling  in  their  nurses'  laps : 
Some  were  not  in  being  then, 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Railways  were  a  wonder  new, 

In  those  days,  beneath  the  sun ; 
Old  stage-coaches,  one  or  two. 

Did  continue  still  to  run. 
Telegraphic  wires  were  not ; 

Several  days  had  to  elapse 
Ere  our  foreign  news  we  got. 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Indian-rubber  then  was  dear, 

Gutta-percha  not  yet  known  ; 
No  rare  thing  was  good  strong  beer. 

Brewed  with  malt  and  hops  alone ; 
Beer  of  which  the  likeness  flows 

From  but  few  existing  taps  ; 
None  did  bitter  ale  compose 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Science  had  not  yet  to  be^ 

Brought  the  Sun's  pictorial  rays  ; 
Photographs  not  any  were 

Published  in  those  other  days. 
Every  Christian's  chin  was  shorn. 

Saving  only  Muntz,  perhaps. 
Beards  by  none  but  Jews  were  worn 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Sides  of  ladies,  robe  and  skirt 

Moderate  of  dimensions,  clad. 
Filled  no  doorway,  swept  no  dirt ; 

Petticoats  had  not  gone  mad. 
Hideous  hoops  revived  we've  seen, 

Hoops,  to  hinder  their  collapse  ! 
Folly  wore  no  Crinoline 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Then  Retrenchment  was  the  word ; 

Estimates  afforded  room 
For  the  censures,  duly  heard, 

Of  unflinching  Joseph  Hume. 
Fleets  and  troops  we  durst  reduce, 

In  our  armor  leaving  gaps  ; 
Ironsides  were  not  in  use 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Peace,  if  Plenty  did  not  reign, 

Britain's  isles  with  safety  blest ; 
Ireland  only,  and  insane 

Chartists,  troubled  England's  rest. 
Tranquil  were  the  United  States  ; 

France  to  change  her  neighbors*  maps 
Sought  not  at  those  distant  dates, 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Then,  as  we  were  wont  to  boast. 
Was  the  schoolmaster  abroad. 

Whipping  every  witch  and  ghost 
Into  nothing  with  his  rod. 


Spirits,  under  tables  heard. 

Through  a  "  Medium,"  giving  raps. 
Would  have  been  thought  too  absurd 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

Though  fine  things  of  every  kind 

Were  not,  as  at  present,  cheap. 
Folks  of  a  contented  mind 

Moderate  means  would  better  keep  ; 
What  they  did  not  throw  away, 

They  could  save,  against  mishaps  ; 
With  no  Income-Tax  to  pay 

In  the  days  when  we  wore  straps. 

— Punch, 


OUR   DEFENDERS. 

The  following  poem  of  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read,  was  written  for  the  Americans  of  Rome, 
and  was  first  read  to  them  in  the  ruins  of  Titus' 
Baths,  as  they  were  gathered  to  celebrate  last 
Fourth  of  July. 

Our  flag  on  the  land,  and  our  flag  on  the  ocean, 

An  Angel  of  Peace  wheresoever  it  goes, — 
Nobly  sustained  by  Columbia's  devotion. 
The  Angel  of  Death  it  shall  be  to  our  foes. 

True  to  our  native  sky. 

Still  shall  our  eagle  fly. 
Casting  his  sentinel  glances  afar — 

Though  bearing  tiie  olive  branch. 

Still  in  his  talons  stanch, 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  War  ! 

Hark  to  the  sound,  there's  a  foe  on  our  border, 

A  foe  striding  on  to  the  gulf  of  his  doom ; 
Free  men  are  rising,  and  marching  in  order, 
Leaving  the  plow  and  anvil  and  loom ! 

Rust  dims  the  harvest  sheen 

Of  scythe  and  of  sickle  keen. 
The  axe  sleeps  in  peace  by  the  tree  it  would  mar, 

Veteran  and  youth  are  out. 

Swelling  the  battle  shout. 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  War ! 

Our  brave  mountain  eagles  swoop  from  their 
eyrie. 
Our  lithe  panthers  leap  from  forest  and  plain, 
Out  of  the  West  flash  the  flames  of  the  prairie. 
Out  of  the  East  roll  the  waves  of  the  main  ! 
Down  from  their  Northern  shores, 
Loud  as  Niagara  pours. 
They  march  and  their  tread  wakes  the  earth 
with  its  jar. 
Under  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Each  with  the  soul  of  Mars, 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  War  ! 

Spite  of  the  sword  or  assassin's  stiletto. 
While  throbs  a  heart  in  the  breast  of  the 
brave. 
The  oak  of  the  North  or  the  Southern  palmetto 
Shall  shelter  no  foe  except  in  his  grave  1 
While  the  Gulf  billow  breaks. 
Echoing  the  Northern  lakes, 
And  ocean  replies  unto  ocean  afar, 
Yield  we  no  inch  of  land. 
While  there's  a  patriot  hand 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  War  ! 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 
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1.  Hymns  and  Hymn-books :  a  Letter,  etc. 
By  William  John  Blew.     1858. 

2.  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song :  or 
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3.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of 
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Burgess,  Ph.D.     London,  1858. 

4.  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  sive  Hymno- 
rum  Canticorum,  Sequentiarum  circa 
annum  M  D  nsitatarnm  collectio  am- 
plissima.  H.  A.  Daniel,  Ph.D.  Lipsiae, 
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panis,  Liisitanis,  desumpti.  J.  M. 
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7.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  insignis  ac  prce- 

clarce  Ecclesice  Sarisburiensis ;  acce- 
dunt  Hy.  Eccl.  Eboracensis  et  Hereford. 
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10.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Trans- 
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11.  Lyra  Germanica :  Hymns,  etc.  Trans- 
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12.  Wesleyan  Hymnology.  By  W.  P.  Bur- 
gess, Wesleyan  Minister.  London, 
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13.  ^  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Church.  By 
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14.  The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn-book. 
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"  A  GENERAL  impiession  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  Psalmody  of  our  Church  requires 
amendment  and  regulation."  *  With  these 
words  opened  an  article  on  our  present  sub- 
ject more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  inter- 
val has  been  a  time  of  unusual  progress ; 
yet  the  observation  might  be  repeated  to- 
day with  as  much  truth  as  ever.  For  while 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  move- 

*   Quarterly  Review,  July,  1828. 
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I  ments  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  has 
I  left  scarcely  one  stone  unturned  by  contro- 
i  versy  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual ; 
;  while  every  irregularity  has  been  called  in 
'  question,  and  every  order  more  or  less  en- 
I  forced,  hymns  have  been  left  to  run  wild. 
I  Their  really  great  importance  has  been  lost 
!  sight  of  amidst  a  clash  of  contention  over 
I  matters  of  more  engrossing  interest. 

But  Hymnology  itself  has  not  stood  still 
'  the  while ;  as  indeed   appears  by  the  long 
i  array  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and 
'  a  number  of  others  bearing  upon  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  there  represented, 
I  as  well  as  by  the  now  familiar  use  of  this 
j  very  word  "  Hymnology,"  for  which  a  writer 
I  of  thirty  years  ago  felt  constrained  to  apolo- 
gize.    In  fact,  not  only  has  the  study  of 
hymns  become  a  recognized  subject  of  liter- 
ary research,  but  the  hymns  actually  com- 
posed far  exceed  in  number  those  of  any 
equal  period,  except  that  which  immediately 
followed  the  great  Wesleyan  movement  just 
a  century  before. 

In  the  days  of  William  of  Orange  and  his 
immediate  successors  the  religious  energies 
of  the  people  had  been  laid  to  sleep  under 
the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  those  in  high 
places ;  and  when  they  were  awakened  by 
the  cry  of  the  Independent  Calvinists  and 
early  Methodists,  they  found  no  channel  for 
their  devotions  but  the  Prayer-book,  which 
many  of  their  leaders  abhorred  as  a  "  form," 
and  Tate  and  Brady's  New  Version,  which 
they  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  zealous  religionists.  The  leaders 
could  preach  and  could  pray,  but  the  peo- 
ple's demand  was  for  something  to  sing  ;  so 
many  hymns,  so  many  tunes,  stirring,  ele- 
vating, experimental.  The  supply  was  not 
slack :  Isaac  Watts,  the  schoolmaster's  son 
at  Southampton,  taunted,  it  is  said,  by  his 
father  for  his  fastidious  objections  to  the 
New  Version  (then  really  new),  vindicated 
himself  by  writing  off  with  great  rapidity 
his  own  metrical  Psalms  and  original 
Hymns.  The  example  once  set,  and  the 
demand  increasing  with  the  spread  of  the 
revival  under  the  Wesleys,  a  deluge  of 
hymns  was  poured  out  on  the  land.  Charles 
Wesley  alone  contributed  six  hundred  ;  Dr. 
Doddridge,  the  two  Battyes,  Cennick,  Hart, 
Steele,  Toplady,  and  others,  produced  each 
a  separate  volume  of  theii*  own  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  less  prolific  writers  swell  the  cho- 
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rus  up  to  the»  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  very  circumstance  of  Methodists  hav- 
ing adopted  hymns  kept  the  Churchmen  of 
those  days  more' strictly  to  metrical  psalms, 
and  it  was  long  before  they  raised  their 
courage  to  throw  overboard  "  Tate  and 
Brady,"  with  all  the  respectable  Church-and- 
State  associations  attached  to  them,  and 
ventured  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  by  using 
hymns  from  Bethesda.  But  by  degrees  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  like  hymns  gained  a  more 
acknowledged  entrance  into  the  Church,  and 
indicated  the  possibility  of  some  improve- 
'  ment  upon  the  metrical  psalms.  This  was 
a  great  step,  and  for  some  years  Church 
people  were  satisfied ;  but  such  a  feeling 
could  not  last ;  for  only  so  long  as  Church- 
men were  content  to  ignore  the  order  and 
rationale  of  their  own  Prayer-book  could 
they  be  content  to  use  a  collection  of  hymns 
from  which,  more  or  less  intentionally,  all 
that  harmonized  with  the  spirit  and  arrange- 
ment of  our  services  had  been  excluded. 

The  Nonconformists,  for  the  most  part, 
had  written  the  hymns  to  supplant  the 
Prayer-book ;  the  Churchman  attempted 
with  the  same  hymns  to.  illustrate  it ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  more  he  came  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  latter,  the 
more  hopeless  he  found  it  to  adhere  to  the 
former. 

But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  hymns  of  a  character  rather  better 
suited  to  his  purpose  began  to  be  written, 
as  those  by  James  Montgomery  and  Bishop 
Heber,  whose  hymns  were  the  means  of 
calling  our  attention  to  the  subject  at  the 
time.  But  in  both  of  them  poetry  too  fre- 
quently was  aimed  at  to  the  loss  of  simplic- 
ity ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
not  quite  caught  by  either  the  layman  or  the 
bishop. 

Such  or  nearly  such  were  the  English 
hymns  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
collector  when  Mr.  Hall  made  the  first  dis- 
tinct attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  to  compile  a  Church 
Hymn-book.  His  idea  was  that  the  hymns 
already  in  use  might  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  weekly  services  of  the  Church,  and, 
imperfect  as  his  book  was,  an  immense  sale 
has  proved  that  it  went  some  way  towards 
satisfying  an  acknowledged  want.  But  it 
was  imperfect  in  two  respects.    In  the  first 


place,  the  editor  misapprehended  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  weekly  services  :  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  leading  point  around  which  the  Les- 
sons, Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Collect  of  each 
Sunday  and  Holiday  are  gi-ouped,  and  which 
they  combine  to  enforce,  and  following  out 
the  narrative  course  of  the  Christian  year  as 
a  whole,  he  merely  looked  out  the  contents 
of  each  Lesson,  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  inde- 
pendently one  of  another,  or  some  striking 
text  in  each,  and  set  against  it  the  hymn 
most  nearly  touching  upon  it.  This  was  his 
mistake,  the  other  was  his  misfortune.  The 
Methodist  hymns,  which  formed  the  staple 
of  his  materials,  and  most  of  the  modern 
hymns,  were  not  written  for  our  services, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
would  fall  in  with  them  very  well.  The  la- 
bor and  ingenuity  by  which  Mr.  Hall  dis- 
covered any  special  connection  between  the 
hymns  and  the  services  must  have  been  very 
great ;  to  us  to  discover  it  now,  when  pointed 
out,  requires  not  a  little  pains. 

Seeing  the  blemishes  of  this  first  experi- 
ment, and  the  vain  attempts  at  improvement 
which  follow^ed  it,  the  venerable  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  following 
up  a  suggestion  in  our  former  article,  under- 
took the  preparation  of  a  Hymn-book.  The 
error  in  principle,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
was  here  avoided  ;  but  practically,  from  hav- 
ing few  new  sources  to  draw  from,  the  im- 
provement is  less  marked  than  could  be 
wished,  and  the  barbarous  curtailing  of  good 
hymns  (for  want,  we  suppose,  of  courage  to 
break  boldly*  enough  through  the  old  Pro- 
crustean system  of  "  three  verses  and  the 
*  Gloria  Patri,' "  which  the  prolixity  and 
pointlessness  of  Tate  and  Brady  had  entailed 
upon  us)  is  very  disappointing.  However 
large  the  circulation  of  these  two  books,  they 
left  many  persons  unsatisfied.  "What  the 
Society  had  failed  to  do  well  was  taken  up 
by  numberless  individuals,  some  to  do  better, 
many  worse  ;  and  there  cannot  be  less  than 
two  hundred  hymnals  now  in  use,  all  pub- 
lished within  the  last  thirty  years. 

So  far  up  to  the  present  time.  Most  hap- 
pily and  most  wisely,  the  subject  has  been 
left  hitherto  to  individuals  to  work  out. 
The  field  has  been  left  open,  and  an  induce- 
ment thereby  ofiered  to  all  to  work  freely 
and  do  their  best.  We  have  thus  obtained 
a  large  number  of  hymns  of  an  improved 
tone,  and  showing  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  subject  generally.  A  very 
slight  comparison  of  what  we  have  and  what 
we  know  now  with  the  resources  and  knowl- 
edge of  thirty  years  ago  will  satisfy  us  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  much  good  has  come  of  it.  If  it 
has  left  much  to  be  done — perhaps  much  to 
be  undone — yet  it  has  done  not  a  little  al- 
ready ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  great  improve- 
ment manifested  in  the  interesting  collection 
of  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern "  which 
stands  last  upon  our  list.  Numberless 
hymns  have  been  thus  elicited,  original  and 
translated,  which  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  under  other  circumstances ;  they  have 
been  sifted  through  the  various  tastes  of 
compilers,  and  tested  further  by  being  sub- 
mitted to  popular  use.  Some  have  fully  es- 
tablished their  popularity,  some  have  been 
as  clearly  rejected.  But  a  multiplicity  of 
collections  quite  overwhelming — consequent 
confusion  and  corruption  of  hymns — a  breach 
of  uniformity  more  vexatious  now  than  ever, 
because  of  the  easy  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent localities — charges  of  heterodoxy — 
^appeals  to  the  bishops — suppression  of 
hymns — platform  tirades  and  newspaper  con- 
troversies— all  together  cry  aloud  for  some 
"  amendment  and  regulation." 

Complaints  against  many  of  the  existing 
Hymn-books  are  but  too  well  founded.  We 
should  rather  eschew  the  responsibility  of 
disturbing  the  confidence  of  congregations 
by  pointing  out,  without  being  able  to  rem- 
edy, the  graver  errors  of  doctrine  in  the 
books  put  into  their  hands ;  but  offences 
most  glaring  against  taste,  reverence,  con- 
sistency, and  even  grammar,  abound  to  an 
incredible  extent.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  most  compil- 
ers have  started  without  any  clear  conception 
of  what  is  a  hymn.  It  is  an  error  as  old  as 
the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  who  has  laid 
down  a  definition  of  a  hymn  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  many  of  our  books,  would  leave  be- 
hind a  very  small  residuum.  A  hymn,  he 
tells  us,  must  be  "  praise — the  praise  of  God 
— and  this  in  the  form  of  song" 

That  hymns  should  be  addressed  to  Ood 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  doubted ;  yet 
practically  this  rule  has  been  set  aside,  not 
only  by  those  whose  doctrine  and  custom 
sanction  invocations  of  saints,  but  by  others 
who  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  mere  love  of 


poetry.  Bishop  Heber  frequently  fell  into 
this  snare,  as  in  his 

"  Brit^htest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ; 

Star  of  the  East  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  Infant  Redeemer  is  laid." 

How  surprising  it  is  that  Pope's  cele- 
brated apostrophe  to  his  soul, 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  !  '*  etc. 

and  Toplady's,  , 

*'  Deathless  Principle  !  arise  !  "  etc. 

should  ever  be  admitted  as  appropriate  to  the 
worship  of  God,  grand  though  they  be  as 
poetry.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
point  in  the  definition  ;  namely,  that  a  hymn 
must  be  in  the  form  of  song ;  for  song  is 
not  poetry. 
Addison's  well-known  paraphrase 

*'  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim,"  etc.,  etc. 

if  it  is  poetry,  is  certainly  not  song,  yet  has 
been  brought  by  old  associations  into  many 
Hymn-books. 

Happy  would  it  be  both  for  writer  and 
reader  if  these  were  the  only  ofiences  against 
which  we  have  to  protest.  It  is  a  painful 
thing  to  speak  reproachfully  of  labors  of 
love,  when  they  are  spoilt  and  tend  to  spoil 
by  errors  of  taste  and  judgment ;  yet  the 
hidden  wound  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  to 
be  cured  must  be  uncovered  ;  and  our  pro- 
posed amendment  of  hymns  ought  not  to  be 
marred  by  passing  over  the  faults  of  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-judging  compilers. 

The  following  breaches  of  good  taste  and 
reverence  must  be  truly  lamentable  in  their 
efiects  on  the  undisciplined  mind,  and  as 
truly  repulsive  to  persons  of  education  : — 

"  The  world,  with  Sin  and  Satan, 
In  vain  our  march  opposes ; 
By  tiice  we  shall  break  throuo;h  them  all, 
And  sing  the  song  of  Moses." 

"  My  God,  till  I  received  thy  stroke. 
How  like  a  beast  was  I!" 


"  Lord,  break  these  bars  that  thus  confine, 
These  chains  that  gall  mc  so ; 
Say  to  that  ugly  jailer-,  Sin, 
'  Loose  him  and  let  him  go.'  " 

And  these,  let  it  be  observed,  are  from  no 
obsolete  collections,  but   from  hymnals  in 
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use   in   churches,  and   advertised   for   sale 
within  the  last  twelvemonth. 

Another  common  fault  of  hymnals  of  a 
certain  class  is  one  which  is  inconsistent  in 
Englishmen,  whose  national  boast  has  ever 
been  manliness,  and  inexcusable  in  Church- 
men possessed  of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
the  language  and  tone  of  which  are  une- 
qualled in  noble  simplicity.  To  deny  a 
place  to  healthy  sentiment,  would  be  to  re- 
ject a  gift  of  the  Almighty ;  but  surely  the 
following  puerilities  and  prettyisms  are  un- 
bearable : — 

"  The  Infancy  of  Jesus. 

"  Dear  little  One  !  how  sweet  thou  art ! 
Thine  eyes  how  bright  they  shine  ! 
So  bright  they  almost  seem  to  speak 
When  Mary's  look  meets  thine  ! 

"  Jesus  !  dear  Babe  ;  those  tiny  hands 
That  play  with  Mary's  hair 
The  weight  of  all  the  mighty  worlds 
This  very  moment  bear." 

"  Tke  True  Shepherd. 

"  I  was  wandering  and  weary 

When  my  Saviour  came  unto  me  ; 
For  the  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary, 

And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me; 
And  I  thouj^ht  I  heard  him  say, 
As  he  came  along  the  way, 
O  silly  souls,  come  near  me  ! 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  me  ! 

I  am  the  Shepherd  True. 
*  *  *  #         .  * 

He  took  me  on  his  shoulder, 

And  tenderly  he  kissed  me  ; 
And  bade  my  love  be  bolder, 

And  said  how  he  had  missed  me. 
And  I  thought,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Saviour,  yet  to  be  rehearsed  by  the 
people,  are  from  a  hymn  on  the  text,  "  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :  " — 

"  '  Refreshed  by  still  waters,  in  green  pastures 

fed. 
The  day  is  gone  by  ;  1  am  making  thy  bed.' " 

In  keeping  with  these,  but  not  with  a  duly 
reverent  approach  to  God,  are  such  epithets 
profusely  applied  to  Christ  as  "  sweet"  and 
"  dear,"  which  no  man  would  use  in  suppli- 
cation to  an  equal  of  like  nature  with  him- 
self; and  the  free  use  of  the  word  Jehovah, 
"  the  incommunicable  name,"  for  which  the 
Hebrews  and  all  Christian  translators  after 
them  ever  substituted  "  Lord."  The  many 
lesser  offences  in  English  hymns  must  have 
often  tried  the  patience,  and  disturbed  the 
devotion,  of  worshippers ;  but  their  name  is 


Legion,  and  they  set  at  defiance  every  rule 
in  turn  of  grammar,  rhyme,  metre,  and 
good  sense.  Here  are  two  short  extracts, 
the  would-be  pathos  of  which  is  most  pro- 
voking : — 

*'  Nay,  I  cannot  let  thee  go 
Till  a  blessing  thou  bestow; 
Do  not  turn  away  thy  face, 
Mine's  an  urgent  pressing  case." — Neuron. 

"  Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door  ! 
He  gently  knocks ;   has  knocked  before  ; 
Has  waited  long  ;  is  waiting  still : 
You  use  no  other  friend  so  ill." 

The  manifest  inconsistency  of  setting  a 
congregation  to  sing  hymns  of  a  purely  and 
personally  experimental  character  has  been 
most  strangely  overlooked.  The  earlier 
hymn-books  teem  with  examples  of  this 
public  self-anatomy,  e.g. : — 

"What  sinners  value,  I  resign." 

"  How  long  the  time  since  Christ  began 
To  call  in  vain  on  me  ! 
Deaf  to  his  warning  voice  I  ran 
Through  paths  of  vanity." 

Or  Newton's  : —  « 

"  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know; 
Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought ; 
Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

Can  this  be  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  high- 
pew  system,  when  men,  curtained  in  oak 
and  red  baize,  may  have  thought  they  came 
to  church  for  their  private  orisons  ? 

We  leave  to  divines  the  errors  of  doctrine 
which  have  crept  in  unawares  from  all  sides 
with  the  subtle  flow  of  the  metre, — the  pill  of 
heresy  silvered  with  rhyme.  It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  every  one  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
obvious  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Ar- 
ticles has  sought  a  vent  for  his  opinions  in  a 
hymn-book.  The  Calvinist  has  Calvinized, 
and  the  sympathizer  with  Rome  has  Roman- 
ized, the  services  of  his  Church  by  his 
hymns;  and  although  good  theologians 
would  no  more  think  of  grounding  an  argu- 
ment on  a  hymn  than  on  an  impassioned 
sermon,  yet  the  unwary  may  easily  imbibe 
false  notions  from  either. 

We  leave  to  the  working  parish-priest 
the  duty  of  guarding  against  fine  writing  to 
the  detriment  of  that  plainness  of  speech 
so  essential  to  the  poor,  yet  so  unaccounta- 
bly forgotten  by  those  would-be  specially 
popular  writers  the  Methodists,  who  think 
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nothing  of  using  "  ineffable,"  "  omnipo- 
tent," "beauteous,"  "timorous,"  and  the 
like,  instead  of  their  common  synonyms, 
and  indulge  freely  in  such  stilted  phi-ases 
as 

"  Infinite  grace  !  Almighty  charms  ! 
Stand  in  amaze,  ye  rolling  skies,"  etc. 

and  often,  in  consequence,  come  down  sud- 
denly to  a  bathos  all  the  worse  by  contrast, 
as 

"  Shout,  O  earth,  in  rapturous  song, 
Let  your  strains  be  sweet  and  strong." 

"  At  sign  of  him  yon  Seraphs  bright 
Exulting  clap  their  wings." 

We  leave  to  the  church  musician  the 
innumerable  cases  of  false  accentuation, 
merely  stating  from  experience  that  many 
lines  convey  a  different  sense,  when  accented 
musically,  from  that  which  the  author,  who 
only  read  his  lines,  intended ;  many  are  left 
with  no  sense  at  all. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  and  the  reader 
to  pass  from  this  fault-finding,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  causes  on  one  side,  and  the 
remedy  on  the  other.  The  primary  cause 
we  take  to  be  this  :  We  have  started  to  pro- 
vide hymns  without  what  military  men 
would  call  "  a  basis  of  operations ; "  and 
this  not  because  we  have  it  not,  but  because 
we  have  overlooked  it.  We  have  compiled 
hymnals  ad  nauseam  upon  all  sorts  of  plans, 
while  we  had  in  our  hands  a  framework  ask- 
ing to  be  furnished,  and  offering  a  principle 
for  our  guidance  in  which  all  agree.  We 
went  on  as  if  a  hymn-book  was  to  be  an  in- 
dependent service-book,  instead  of  being  a 
complement  to  the  Prayer-book ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  our  hymns,  in  their  tone, 
their  style,  their  character,  and  their  spirit, 
jar  sadly  with  our  prayers  and  lessons, 
whereas  they  ought  to  form  with  them  an 
integral  part  of  one  well-harmonized  whole. 
Take,  for  example,  a  hymn — one  in  itself 
unobjectionable — from  the  Hymn-book  of 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Let  us 
suppose  ourselves  in  one  of  our  old  parish 
churches,  the  very  type  of  liturgical  wor- 
ship, consistency,  reverence,  and  solemnity, 
on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  where  the 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion 
Service  are  said,  it  may  be  chorally  or  not, 
so  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  our  Church's 
worship.  All  is  in  keeping  until  after  the 
third  collect,  when  Hymn  65  is  given  out ; 


instantly  we  must  shake  off  the  sense  of  sup- 
plication with  which  we  joined  in  the  prayers, 
and  make  ready  for 

"  Salvation !  Oh,  the  joyful  sound  ! 
'Tis  pleasure  to  our  ears, 
A  sovereign  balm  for  every  wound, 
A  cordial  for  our  fears." 

*  *  #  *  # 

"  Salvation  !  Let  the  echo  fly 
The  spacious  earth  around  ! 
While  all  the  armies  of  the  sky 
Conspire  to  raise  the  sound." 

And  then,  with  equal  promptitude,  we  must 
subside  from  this  apostrophe  (all  well  in  its 
place)  into  a  state  of  mind  fitted  for  the 
solemn  invocations  of  the  Litany.  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  common  enough,  if  not  quite 
so  bad;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  compilers 
who  provide,  and  the  clergy  who  select,  the 
hymns,  to  decide  who  is  most  to  blame. 
We  would  earnestly  urge  on  both  that  every 
hymn  to  be  telling  must  be  well  placed  ;  that 
it  must  bear  a  relation,  not  only  to  the  whole 
service  of  the  day,  but  to  that  particular 
part  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  all  these  restric- 
tions would  result  in  the  production  of  a 
book  of  which  it  might  be  said  (as  one  com- 
piler complacently  says  of  his  own)  that  any 
recommendations  it  may  possess  are  chiefly 
negative  (!)  ;  that  so  much  concession  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  many  users  would  elimi- 
nate all  that  is  striking  and  forcible.  It 
may  be  asked  in  reply.  Is  this  the  case  with 
bur  Prayer-book  ?  Yet  was  not  that  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  revision,  and 
does  it  offend  in  any  one  of  the  above 
points  ? 

This,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  much  which  is  as  it  ought  not  to  bo 
in  our  present  hymn-books  ;  and  the  feeling 
is  beginning  to  gain  ground,  that,  if  we  go 
much  longer  without  change  for  the  better, 
we  shall  grow  worse.  A  remedy  has  already 
been  proposed,  and  it  is  this  which  has  given 
rise  to  these  observations.  A  motion  was 
brought  before  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  early  part  of  last  year  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry  (and  carried  in  the 
lower  house,  though  afterwards  thrown  out 
by  the  bishops)  urging  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  who  should  prepare  the  draft  of 
a  hymn-book  with  select  paraphrases  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  with  the  Canticles 
pointed  for  chanting,  "  which,  if  approved 
by  Convocation,  may  be  submitted  to  Her 
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Majesty,  with  an  humble  prayer  that  she 
would  authorize  its  use  in  such  congrega- 
tions as  may  be  disposed  to  accept  it."  * 
Passing  over  all  minor  questions  as  to  the 
source  and  application  of  authority,  we  take 
the  motion  as  broadly  suggesting  the  per- 
missive, but  not  enforced,  use  of  a  hymn- 
book  bearing  the  "imprimatur"  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  whether  this  is  meant  to  withdraw 
de  facto  the  present  assumed  liberty  of  using 
others,  and  to  throw  back  all  who  are  not 
"  disposed  to  accept "  this  upon  the  Old  and 
Xew  Versions,  which  hitherto  alone  rejoice 
in  a  royal  license. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  first  sight  something 
like  hardship  in  such  a  use  of  the  high  hand 
of  authority — such  an  arbitrary 

"  Overthrow, 
Crushing  and  pounding  to  dust  the  crowd  be- 
low;" 

hot  only  making  of  their  books 

*'  Bat  a  mashed  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  slain ; " 

but  freely  selecting,  revising,  and  re-arrang- 
ing the  scattered  materials  to  construct  an- 
other, and  setting  at  naught  all  respect  for 
their  sole  proprietorship  in  their  own  labors. 
Their  zeal,  however,  in  the  good  cause, 
shown  in  their  past  exertions,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  public  spirit, 
and  a  ground  for  supposing  them  ready  to 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  Whitgift's  last  words, 
prefixed  by  Bishop  Mant  to  his  own  labors 
in  this  cause — "  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  pro  Ec- 
clesia  Dei."  But  there  are  other  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  any  authoritative 
interference  in  this  matter ;  and  there  are 
good  old  prejudices,  too,  in  favor  of  Tate  and 
Brady,  or  the  accustomed  Hymn-book,  which 
must  be  removed  by  some  outweighing  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  proposed  step.  Habit 
is  second  nature  ;  and  we  have  been  so  long 
left  to  ourselves,  that  what  Mr.  Blew  calls 
*'  the  patent  defect  of  an  authorized  hymn- 
book  "  is  not  patent  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple. Yet  \i  purity  of  doctrine  is  important; 
if  the  motto  of  our  Church,  "  that  we  all 
speak  the  same  things"  is  to  be  retained  j  if 
the  religious  tone  of  the  people  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  very  cursory  glance  at  existing 
collections  will  satisfy  us  that  some  "  regu- 
lation "  is  greatly  needed.    And  it  would  be 

*  The  same  proposition  has  since  be«n  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convocation  of  York. 


but   consistent  that  we,  who '  have  a  pre- 
scribed book  of  prayers,  should    also  have 
some  restriction  upon  our  hymns.     Again  : 
the  Prayer-book  is  itself  imperfect  without 
its  complement  of  hymns  or  anthems  ;  for, 
to  pass  by  the  plain  recognition  of  such  sing- 
ing in  the  Rubric,  we  may  fairly  test  the 
perfection  of  anything  by  a  comparison  with 
its  professed  model,  especially  when  to  that 
model  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  an  ofi"- 
spring.     Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  pre- 
Reformation  Prayer-books,  after  the  pattern 
of  which  ours  was  framed,  had  their  regular 
arrangement  of  metrical  hymns  throughout. 
And  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the 
Reformers  to  deprive  us  of  these,  at  once 
the  most  popular  and  least  corrupt  parts  of 
the  old  services.     Cranmer  himself  tried  his 
hand  upon  the  "  Salve  festa  dies,"  but  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  writing  to  the  king,  "  that, 
as  his  English  verses  wanted  the  grace  and 
faculty  which  he  could  wish  they  had,"  he 
craved  of  "his  majesty  that  he  would  cause 
some  other  to  do  them  in  more  pleasant 
English  and  verse."     It  would  further  be 
difficult  to  discover  a  reason  for  our  differing 
in   this  point   from   almost  every  national 
Church.    Eastern  and  Western,  Greek  and 
Russian,  Roman  and  Reformed,  are  richly 
provided  by  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
why  not  the  Anglican  .►*     One  of  our  own  off"- 
shoots,  the  Church  in  America,  put  forth  her 
j  selection   seventy  years   ago,  and  that  in 
Scotland  recently.     To  those  who  think  it 
I  an  insuperable  evil  to  shut  out  forever,  or  at 
least  for  a  long  time,  the  inspirations  of  a 
I  future  Ken,  a  Cowper,  a  Wesley,  or  a  Keble, 
I  it  may  be  answered  that  the  same  argument 
would    have  prevented    the   fixing  of    all 
!  prayers  ;  and  that  hymns  of  real  merit  here- 
i  after  composed  may  be  at  some  future  time 
\  adopted  by  competent  authority.     To  those 
I  again  among  the  clergy  who  would  say,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Newland,  "  K  I  am  not  to  be 
j  trusted  in  the  selection  of  hymns,  neither 
I  am  I  to  be  trusted  in  composing  sermons," 
j  we  should  say  that  not  only  does  this  also 
i  prove  too  much,  for  it  is  equally  applicable 
j  to  prayers ;  but  there  is  a  great  diff'erence 
I  between  that  which  is  spoken  to  the  people 
j  as  the  expression  of  the  preacher's  thoughts, 
j  and  that  which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
congregation  to  be  rehearsed  as  the  words 
of  the  Church  in  worship  of  which  they  are 
a  part 
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But  assuming  this  question  settled  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a  committee  of  divines, 
poets,  musicians,  and  ritualists  appointed  to 
this  work,  they  have  a  task  before  them  that 
no  one  can  estimate  until  he  has  sounded 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  subject  himself. 
Hymns  have  a  history,  a  philosophy,  and  a 
literature  of  their  own.  Hymnology  has  its 
roots  in  the  beginnings  of  history,  its 
branches  are  co-extensive  with  Christen- 
dom, and  it  requires  a  special  study  which 
has  never  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is 
a  subject  of  no  little  importance  to  the  pur- 
ity and — may  we  add? — the  popularity  of 
religion.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  merely 
popular,  transient,  and  superficial  matter  : 
the  well-known  saying  of  the  politician, 
"  Let  me  make  a  people's  ballads,  and  let 
who  will  make  their  laws,"  has  its  counter- 
part in  religion  ;  for  all  leaders  of  religious 
movements,  from  Arius  to  Wesley,  have 
borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  hymns  are 
more  powerful  in  fixing  religious  dogmas, 
and  guiding  religious  feeling,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  than  any  other  mode  of  teach- 
ing. What  is  powerful  for  good  may  be, 
and  often  has  been,  more  powerful  for  ill ; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  which  is  positively 
evil,  but  frequently  that  which  is  negatively 
and  poorly  good,  that  works  most  harm.  It 
is  well  then  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  view  of 
hymnology  in  those  who  undertake  the  pro- 
posed task  than  has  yet  been  generally  taken 
of  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  hymns  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  English  language  owe 
their  origin,  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 
various  degrees  of  "  translation,"  "  para- 
phrase," and  "  imitation,"  to  the  inspirations 
of  other  ages  and  other  lands ;  but  hitherto 
we  have  gone  only  as  chance  gleaners,  and 
our  gatherings  have  been  scanty,  and  par- 
tially chosen  ;  it  is  time  we  went  as  a  Church 
and  a  nation,  and  boldly  laid  claim  to  our 
right,  as  members  of  the  great  brotherhood, 
to  a  full  participation  in  the  common  store. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  take  a 
rapid  general  survey  of  the  hymnology  of 
foreign  churches ;  and  we  hope  our  readers 
will  not  be  startled  when  they  are  told  that 
they  are  to  be  carried  off  to  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  and  brought  home  gradually  by 
Corinth  and  Milan,  through  France,  Spain, 


and  Germany,  in  search  of  such  apparently 
homely  things  as  hymns. 

1.  The  Hebrew  hymns  lay  first  claim  to 
our  notice,  not  only  by  right  of  their  su- 
preme antiquity,  but  as  being  enshrined  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.  They  fall  naturally  into 
three  classes  :  1.  The  occasional  pieces,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2.  The  authorized  collection  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  known  as  the  Psalms 
of  David,  gathered  together,  probably  out 
of  a  vast  number,  of  which  the  rest,  being 
rejected  as  uninspired,  have  been  lost ;  and 
3.  The  hymns  of  the  New  Testament, — the 
Magnificat,  the  Nunc  dimittis,  and  the  Bene- 
dictus. 

Of  the  first  class  Dr.  Neale  gives  a  cata- 
logue in  his   "  Commentary  "  (Diss.  I.)  of 
more  than  seventy,  as  they  are  found  ar- 
ranged in  the   Mozarabic   Breviary  to   be 
used  as  Canticles.     The  best  known  are  the 
two   Songs   of  Moses  (Exodus   15 :   1-19  ; 
Deut.    32:    1-12),   the    Song  of   Deborah 
(Judges,  5),  of  Balaam  (Numbers  23),  of 
Hannah  (1   Samuel  2 :  1-10),  and  of  Job 
(19:   25-27).     With  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  is   sung  by  the  priest  in  our 
I  Burial  Service,  the  Church  of  England  has 
I  not  adopted  any  of  these  ;  and  very  few  are 
1  sufficiently  general  in  their  allusions  to  be 
fitted,  without  a  somewhat  strained  inter- 
I  pretation,  to  our  times  and   circumstances. 
I  Some  one  or  two,  however,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully rendered  in  English  metre,  as,  for 
instance,  Isaiah's  Hymn  (52  :  7,  8),  by  Dr. 
Watts,  in  his 

"  How  beauteous  are  their  feet 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  Hill ! " 

As  regards  the  Psalms  and  New  Testa- 
ment Hymns,  we  are  saved  further  trouble  ; 
for  our  Church  has  already  appropriated  and 
recast  in  our  own  tongue  the  whole  of  these 
glorious  outpourings  of  the  prophet-poets 
of  the  old  dispensation,  and,  so  to  say,  put 
the  mark  of  Christianity  upon  them  by  the 
addition  of  the  "  Gloria  Patri  Filio,"  etc., 
at  the  end  of  each ;  the  Psalter  is  recited 
throughout  by  us  every  month,  and  the  Can- 
ticles daily  in  turn.  With  this,  then,  we 
should  have  omitted  further  notice  of  Jewish 
hymnology  ;  but  that  we  fancy  we  hear  some 
of  our  readers  ask,  perhaps  with  some  indig- 
nation, whether  we  have  forgotten  the  met- 
rical versions  of  the  Psalms.    We  have  not 
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forgotten  them — we  never  shall:  we  know 
that  every  notion  of  metrical  singing  in 
England  was  for  two  centuries  founded  upon 
and  limited  by  "  Sternhold  and  Hopkins," 
or  "  Tate  and  Brady  ;  "  but  surely,  the  days 
of  the  "  versions  "  are  numbered.  Have  we 
not  already  in  our  most  beautiful  Prayer- 
book  translation  all  the  sublimity,  poetry, 
devotional  pathos,  and  innate  music  of  the 
Psalter,  fully  preserved  in  its  original  form, 
and  that  form  not  only  the  best  suited  to  its 
spirit,  but  in  its  rhythmical  cadence  and  fit- 
ness for  musical  recitation  unequalled  by  the 
smoothest  metre?  The  world  is  indebted 
to  our  own  Bishop  Lowth  for  the  discovery 
ithat  the  Psalms  (and  we  may  add  the  Can- 
i  tides)  are  written  in  a  most  complete  sys- 
tem of  rhythmical  arrangement,  guided  not 
by  sound  but  by  sense — thought  answering 
to  thought,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  in- 
stead of  line  to  line,  and  ending  to  ending. 
The  96th  Psalm  and  the  Magnificat  have 
been  pointed  out  as  good  examples,  espe- 
Xiially  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  latter, 
which  are  cases  of  antithetical  parallelism  : 

He  hath  put  down  from 

their  seat  =  And  hath  exalted. 

The  mighty  =  The     humble    and 

meek. 
The  hungry  =  The  rich. 

He  hath  filled  with  good  =  He  hath  sent  empty 

things  away. 

Most  happily  for  us,  this  character  of  the 
originals  has  been  admirably  retained  in  our 
Authorized  Versions,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
the  fitness  of  their  parallel  structure  for  the 
antiphonal  chanting  of  our  choirs ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  these  were  written  for  some  like 
method  of  singing  (see  1  Samuel  18 ;  7)  ; 
but  this  very  fitness  for  the  one  makes  them 
unfit  for  the  other  method  ;  for  how  improb- 
able, and  indeed  impossible,  it  must  be,  as 
the  learned  and  judicious  Archdeacon  Evans 
observes,  that  a  rhythmical  structure  of  par- 
allel thoughts  should  co-exist  with  a  metri- 
cal structure  of  words !  Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  seek — it  will  be  in  vain — for  any 
marked  parallelism  in  Tate  and  Brady's  met- 
rical Magnificat. 

Wc  readily  allow  that  here  and  there  a 
happy  paraphrase,  whether  from  the  Old  and 
New  Versions,  or  from  the  many  others  that 
have  appeared  at  different  times,  might  claim 
a  place  as  an  independent  hymn,  including 


of  course  the  "  Old  Hundredth ;  "  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  see  little  reason  to 
dwell  longer  upon  the  metrical  Psalms  as  a 
source  for  supplying  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  such  a  collection  as  we  need,  and  still 
less  as  having  any  claim  to  stand  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  our  hymnology,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  motion  of  Archdeacon  Sandford 
mentioned  above.  It  is,  no  doubt,  their 
scriptural  origin  that  has  led  hitherto  to 
this  distinction ;  but  this  same  reasoning 
would  include  all  the  Scotch  and  other  par- 
aphrases of  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as 
Morrison's 

"  The  race  that  long  in  darkness  sat ;  " 
the  hymn 

"  Thou  God,  all  honor,  glory,  power," 

from  the  Revelations  ;  and 

"  "While    shepherds    watched    their    flocks    by 
night." 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Psalms  form  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  make  us  all 
the  more  unwilling  to  subject  them  to  the 
dilution  which  is  unavoidable  in  rendering 
them  into  metre. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  metrical  Psalms 
without  calling  them  to  account  for  the  ob- 
jectionable supremacy  which  the  organ  has 
established  for  itself  over  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation :  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  words 
of  our  old  metrical  Psalmody  had  been  at 
all  worthy  of  their  subject,  they  would  have 
coerced  the  music  to  adapt  itself  accordingly  ; 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic,  as 
well  as  the  most  bombastic  lines  of  psalms 
and  hymns  being  made  a  conveyance  for  such 
tunes  as  Cambridge  New,  Devizes,  Ports- 
mouth, etc. ;  if  indeed  such  tunes  would  ever 
have  come  into  existence. 

Who  could  endure  to  hear  and  sing  hymns, 
the  meaning  and  force  of  which  he  really  felt 
— set,  as  they  frequently  have  been,  to  mel- 
odies from  the  opera,  and  even  worse,  or 
massacred  by  the  repetition  of*the  end  of 
each  stanza,  no  matter  whether  or  not  the 
grammar  and  sense  were  consistent  with  it  ? 
— not  to  mention  the  memorable  cases  of — 

"  — My  poor  pol — 
— My  poor  pol — 
— My  poor  polluted  heart ;  " 

and — 

'■*  —Our  Great  Sal— 
— Our  Great  Salvation  comes  !  " 
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In  leaving  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  Hymns 
we  make  a  great  stride,  passing  from  Jewish 
to  Christian  hymnology,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  from  hymns  in  which  Christian- 
ity is  latent  under  prophecy  and  figure  to 
those  in  which  it  appears  as  a  present  fact. 
From  the  very  earliest  date,  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  find  the  Church  using  cer- 
tain anthems,  mostly,  as  we  might. expect, 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  forming,  together 
with  the  Canticles,  a  link  between  apostolic 
and  post-apostolic  times  ;  being  partly  in- 
spired, partly  uninspired  compositions.  They 
include  the  Tersanctus  or  Triumphal  Hymn — 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy," 

from  Isaiah  (6  :  3);  the  Benedicite,  or  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  from  Daniel  (3  ;  see 
Ps.  148);  and  the  Angelic  Hymn, 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 

from  St.  Luke  (2),  with  and  without  the 
additions,  as  in  our  Communion  Service, 
which  was  originally,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  is  now,  used  as  an  ordinary  morning 
hymn  :  to  these  may  be  added  an  evening 
hymn  *  corresponding  to  this  last,  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  "  Gloria  Patri."  All,  but 
one,  of  these  have  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
universally  throughout  Christendom,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  its  public 
worship.  But  for  the  treasures  of  post- 
apostolic  hymnology  we  must  carry  our 
search  into  the  various  collections  indigenous 
to  each  branch  of  the  Church;  and  start- 
ing as  we  did  from  the  Holy  City,  we  find 
ourselves  first  in  that  country  the  metropo- 
litical  honors  of  which  she  now  shared  with 
Antioch,  and  whose  language  had  been  al- 
ready long  adopted  by  her  own  people  in  the 
place  of  their  native  Hebrew. 

2.  Syria  is  rich  in  hymns ;  but  they  are  as 
yet  little  known  in  the  West,  and  we  are 
scarce  able  to  do  more  than  draw  attention 
to  their  existence.  The  metrical  writings 
of  the  father  of  Syriac  sacred  poetry,  St. 
Ephraem,  are  accessible  in  some  measure  to 
English  readers  through  the  translations  of 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Morris  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Service-books  of  various  dio- 
ceses are  given  with  Latin  renderings  by 
Daniel  in  his  "Thesaurus."  The  veil  is, 
^erefore,  as  yet  only  partially  drawn  from 
them  ;  yet  as  it  discloses  many  hymns  of  ex- 

*  '' Lyra   Apostolica,"   p.   79,  ed.     1856;    and 
Bingham's  "  Origines,"  xiii.  11,  5. 


ceeding  beauty,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of 
much  loss  that  we  should  neglect  them. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  forget  that  this  lan- 
guage has,  in  all  matters  of  religion,  a  prime 
claim  to  our  attention  as  the  language  of  the 
chosen  people  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearing, and  consequently  that  in  which  he 
spake  as  never  man  spake.  "  Hac  lingu^,," 
says  Bishop  Beveridge  in  summing  up  its 
claims  to  our  study,  "  do^oT^yia  Angelica 
modulata  (utpote  pastoribus  intellecta) :  hac 
promissio  Spiritus  et  vitse  eternse  facta ; 
hac  omnes  Christi  condones  prsedicatse  ;  hac 
Sacramenta  instituta  ;  hac  verba  Servatoris 
nostri  de  cruce  prolata ;  Verbo,  hffic  Ipsi 
Christo  vernacula.     Quis  non  edisceret  ?  " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
Christian  hymnology,  that  in  more  than  one 
case  the  first  incitement  to  hymn-writing 
among  the  orthodox  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heretical  communities  which 
had  separated  from  them.  It  was  so  in 
Syria.  A  certain  Bardesanes  of  Edessa, 
founder  of  a  school  of  Gnostics  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  seeking  a  popular 
means  of  spreading  his  heresy,  hit  upon  the 
experiment  of  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote 
near  two  hundred.  His  son  Harmonius,  a 
learned  musician,  followed  vigorously  his 
father's  leading,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  pernicious  efiiects  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  had  become  so 
manifest  that  Ephraem,  a  monk  and  deacon 
of  Edessa,  upon  the  maxim  that  **  fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri,"  not  only  begun  to  write 
orthodox  hymns  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  his  opponents,  but,  turning  their  own 
weapons  upon  them,  he  set  them  to  the 
tunes  of  Harmonius ;  and  so  successful 
was  he  that  his  hymns  hold  their  place  to 
this  day,  while  those  of  his  adversary  are 
not.  "  The  Syrians,"  says  Asseman  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Burgess),  "  attribute  to  Ephraem 
alone  twelve  thousand  songs ;  the  Copts 
fourteen  thousand."  So  much  for  quantity. 
Of  their  quality  it  may  be  said  that,  tried  by 
the  standard  of  Greeks,  Latins,  or  any  other 
that  we  know,  they  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing. Dr.  Burgess  only  knows  of  two  hymns 
extant  of  a  date  previous  to  Ephraem  ; 
namely,  two  by  Simeon  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in 
296 ;  but  those  who  followed  him,  Baloeus 
his  disciple,  Isaac  Magnus  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  Jacob  Bishop  of  Sarug 
in  519,  all  are  voluminous  metrical  writers, 
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either  of  hjinns  or  homilies ;  for  these 
Eastern  teachers  poured  forth  their  very  ser- 
mons in  verse,  after  the  manner  of  their  in- 
spired predecessors  of  the  same  country,  the 
prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Of  this  we 
have  a  noble  example,  now  within  reach  of 
English  readers  through  Dr.  Burgess'  trans- 
lation,, the  "  Repentance  of  Nineveh."  The 
originals,  though  not  these  translations,  are 
metrical.  The  following  is  an  Easter  Hymn 
of  St.  Ephraem  : — 

"Blessed  be  the  Messiah, 
Who  hath  given  us  a  hope, 
That  the  dead  shall  live  ; 
And  hath  assured  our  race, 
That  when  it  hath  suffered  dissolution, 
It  shall  be  renewed. 

"Listen,  0  mortal  men, 
To  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection  ; 
Which  was  once  concealed  ; 
Behold  it  is  now  proclaimed  abroad 
In  this  latter  a^e 
In  the  Holy  Church. 

"  For  Jesus  then  became 
A  sojourner  with  Death 
For  the  space  of  three  days, 
And  set  at  liberty  his  captives, 
And  laid  waste  his  encampment, 
And  returned  [the  spoils]  to  our  race. 

"  For  before  that  time 
Death  by  this  was  made  arrogant, 
And  boasted  himself  of  it : — 
*  Behold  priests  and  kings 
Lie  bound  by  me 
In  the  midst  of  my  prisons.* 

"  A  mighty  war 
Came  without  warning 
Against  the  tyrant  Death ; 
And,  as  a  robber, 

The  shouts  [of  the  foe]  overtook  him, 
And  humbled  his  glory. 

"  The  dead  perceived 
A  sweet  savor  of  life 
In  the  midst  of  Hades  ; 
And  they  began  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
Among  one  another, 
That  their  hope  was  accomplished. 

"  From  the  beginning  [of  the  world] 
Death  had  dominion 
Over  mortal  men : 
Until  there  arose 
The  Mighty  One 
And  abolished  his  pride. 

"  His  voice  then  came. 
Like  heavy  thunder, 
Among  mortal  men ; 
And  he  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings. 
That  they  were  set  at  liberty 
From  their  bondage." 

— Burgess'  Syriac  Hymns,  p.  77. 


There  is  a  decided  Orientalism  about  them, 
some  of  them  having  also  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  the  antithetic  parallelism  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  which  might  interfere  with  their 
being  transferred  into  Western  metre.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  figurative 
expressions  of  the  Syriac  hymnographers 
have,  however,  tempted  us  to  try  a  metrical 
imitation  of  a  baptismal  hjinn  from  the 
Office  used  at  Jerusalem : — 

"  Glad  sight !  the  Holy  Church 
Spreads  forth  her  wings  of  love, 

To  welcome  to  her  breast  a  child, 
Begotten  from  above. 

*'  Begotten  at  the  font 

By  God  the  Spirit's  power, 
A  gentle  lamb  from  Satan  snatched 
in  childhood's  helpless  hour. 

"  E'en  now  around  the  font, 

Unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
Brijjht  ministering  angels  watch 

The  wondrous  mystery. 

"  There  to  receive  their  charge 

In  readiness  they  stand, 
And  long  to  guide  its  feeble  steps 
To  their  own  happy  land. 

"  And  all  the  host  of  heaven 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
To  see  one  child  of  fallen  man 

A  child  of  God  restored. 

"  How  true  o'er  Jordan's  stream 

The  Baptist's  words  proclaim — 
*  Behold,  One  greater  shall  baptize 
With  si)irit  and  with  flame  !  * 

/'  Once  by  the  stream  discerned 

Were  Gideon's  chosen  band  ; 
Now  by  the  font  Christ  marks  his  own. 

Within  his  courts  to  stand. 

"Praise  him  who  made  ; — praise  him 

Who  did  redeem  our  race ; 
Praise  him  who  us  doth  sanctify 

With  pure  baptismal  grace. 

Amen." — Dan,  iii.  226. 

Following  the  westward  course  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall  find  that  hymnology,  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  swelling  up  in  its  wake, 
rolled  successively  through  each  country 
from  Judaea  to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Britain, 
rising  to  its  height  in  each  only  when  it  was 
ebbing  away  in  the  last,  and  thoi  falling 
again  to  culminate  in  the  next. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Syria  its  golden  age 
was  about  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 
rather  later,  Ephraem  himself  living  till 
about  380. 

3.  Contemporary  with  him  flourished  the 
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earliest  Greek  hymn-writer,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ;  but  he  by  no  means  represents 
the  highest  attainments  of  Greek  hymnology, 
which  did  not  approach  its  zenith  till  the 
days  of  Andrew  Archbishop  of  Crete  (712) ; 
St.  John  Damascene,  yact7e  princeps  (about 
750)  ;  his  contemporary,  St.  Cosmas  Bishop 
of  Maiuma ;  and  St.  Theodore  of  the  Sta- 
dium (about  800).  The  magnificent  canons, 
or  long  hymns,  of  these  writers  are  the  glory 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Their  compositions, 
together  with  those  of  other  more  volumi- 
nous writers  of  their  own  and  the  later  and 
waning  times  of  Greek  Church  poetry,  take 
up  nine-tenths  of  the  contents  of  the  sixteen 
large  double-columned  quarto  volumes  of 
Service-books  almost  wholly  to  themselves. 
But  this  immense  field  of  research  is  as  yet, 
like  the  last,  but  recently  explored  ;  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  point  it  out  with  a  few  ob- 
servations culled  from  the  writings  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Neale,  the  chief  English  author- 
ity on  the  subject. 

Their  structure  has  been  well  designated 
"  harmonious  prose."  They  are  by  our 
standard  prodigiously  long ;  a  hymn  (or 
"  canon  ")  consisting  of  eight  odes,  and  each 
of  these,  again,  of  many  "  troparia "  or 
stanzas,  from  three  to  above  twenty.  Their 
character  varies  from  the  most  exalted  tri- 
umphal songs  to  the  most  prayerful  and  pen- 
itential aspirations.  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  verse  of  an  ode  which  has  found  its 
way  already  into  an  English  hymn-book 
from  a  Christmas  canon  of  St.  Cosmas  : — 

"  Christ  is  born  !  tell  forth  his  fame  ! 

Christ  from  heaven  !  his  love  proclaim  ! 

Christ  on  earth  !  exalt  his  name  ! 
Sing  to  the  Lord,  O  world,  with  exultation  ; 
Brealc  forth  in  glad  thanksgiving  every  nation, 

For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  !     etc. 

Or  this,  the  celebrated  "  Hymn  of  Victory," 
sung  immediately  after  midnight  on  Easter 
morning,  during  the  symbolical  ceremony  of 
lighting  of  tapers  : — 

"  'Tis  the  day  of  Resurrection  ! 

Earth,  tell  it  all  abroad  ! 
The  Passover  of  gladness  ! 

The  Passover  of  God  ! 
From  death  to  life  eternal, 

From  earth  unto  the  sky  ! 
Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over, 

With  hymns  of  victory  ! 

"  Our  hearts  be  pure  from  evil, 
That  we  may  see  aright 
The  Lord  in  rays  eternal 
Of  Resurrection-light ; 


And  listening  to  his  accents, 

.May  hear  so  calm  and  plain, 
His  own  *  All  hail ! '  and  hearing, 

May  raise  the  victor  strain. 

"  Now  let  the  heavens  be  joyful  ; 
Let  earth  her  song  begin  ; 
Let  the  round  world  keep  triumph. 

And  all  that  is  therein  ! 
Invisible  or  visible, 

Their  notes  let  all  things  blend  ; 
For  Christ  the  Lord  hath  risen, 
Our  joy  that  hath  no  end." 

— St.  John  of  Damascus. 

Or  again,  this  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  : — 

"  Christian  !  dost  thou  see  them 

On  the  holy  ground. 
How  the  troops  of  Midian 

Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 
Christian  !  up  and  smite  them, 

Counting  gain  but  loss  ; 
Smite  them  by  the  merit 

Of  the  Holy  Cross  ! 

"  Christian  !  dost  thou  feel  them, 

How  they  work  within  ; 
Striving,  tempting,  luring, 

Goading  into  sin  ? 
Christian  !  never  tremble  ! 

Never  be  downcast  1 
Smite  them  by  the  virtue 

Of  the  Lenten  Fast ! 

"  Christian  !  dost  thou  hear  them, 

How  they  speak  thee  fair "? 
*  Always  fast  and  vigil  ? — 

Always  watch  and  prayer  ?  * 
Christian  !  answer  boldly 

*  While  I  breathe  I  pray  : ' 
Peace  shall  follow  battle, 

Night  shall  end  in  day,"  etc. 

The  following  holds  a  middle  place  in  its 
tone,  but  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  an- 
tithetical style  of  many  ancient  hymns.  The 
translation  is  cast  in  the  prose  form  of  the 
original,  and  is  from  Dr.  Neale's  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms :  " — 

*'  Th(Jy  cry  to  Him  for  strength, — and 
from  Him  that  was  wounded  to  the  death, 
and  weak  with  mortal  weakness  on  the  cross, 
they  obtain  might. 

"  They  cry  to  Him  for  wisdom,— -and  from 
Him  that  condescended  to  the  ignorance  of 
childhood  they  receive  counsel  that  cannot 
fail. 

"  They  cry  unto  Him  for  riches, — and  from 
Him  that  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head, 
that  was  born  in  the  poor  inn-manger,  and 
buried  in  a  given  grave,  they  receive  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

"  They  cry  to  Him  for  joy, — and  from  the 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
they  receive  the  pleasures  that  are  on  His 
right  hand  for  evermore." 
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This  is  a  "  Kathisma"  (sitting),  or  inter- 
calated piece,  such  as  occurs  in  long  canons, 
when  the  people  are  allowed  to  sit.  We 
cannot  leave  the  Greek  hymns  without  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  the  "  King  of  Can- 
ons," as  it  is  called,  the  Great  Mid-Lent 
Canon  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete.  •  But,  as 
there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  stanzas, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few 
from  the  first  Ode : — 

"  Whence  shall  my  tears  begin  ? 

What  first-fruits  shall  I  bear 

Of  earnest  sorrow  for  my  sin  1 

Or  how  my  woe  declare? 
O  thou  !  the*  Merciful  and  Gracious  One, 
Forgive  the  foul  transgressions  I  have  done. 

"  With  Adam  I  have  vied, 

Yea  !  passed  him,  in  my  fall ; 
And  I  am  naked  now,  by  pride 

And  lust  made  bare  of  all — 
Of  thee,  O  God  !  and  that  celestial  band, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  Promised  Land. 

"No  earthly  Eve  beguiled 
My  body  into  sin  : 
A  spiritual  temptress  smiled, 

Concupiscence  within. 
Unbridled  passion  grasped  the  unhallowed 

sweet : 
Most  bitter— ever  bitter — was  the  meat. 

"  If  Adam's  righteous  doom, 
Because  he  dared  transgress 
Thy  one  decree,  lost  Eden's  bloom 

And  Eden's  loveliness, 
What  recompense,  O  Lord  !  must  I  expect. 
Who  all  my  life  thy  quickening  laws  neg- 
lect," etc. 

If  we  might  venture,  upon  a  very  short 
acquaintance,  to  name  the  characteristics 
of  these  canons,  we  should  say  richness 
and  repose,  and  a  continuous  thread  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  types,  woven  into  them. 
But  we  must  move  again  westward,  for  with 
St.  Joseph  of  the  Studium  (830),  the  most 
prolific  of  all,  the  "  Watts  of  Greece,"  as  he 
has  been  called,  the  full  tide  of  hymnologi- 
cal  power  was  going  down  in  the  East, 
while  in  the  Latin  Church  it  was  fast  rising 
to  its  future  magnificence. 

4.  While  Cosmas  and  his  brethren  were 
chanting  with  ease  in  the  language  from 
which  the  Church  had  from  the  first  accepted 
her  vocabulary,  the  first  fathers  of  Latin 
hymnography,  St.  Ambrose,  S.  Hilary,  Pru- 
dentius,  and  St.  Gregory,  had  been  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  a 
language  upon  which  these  Greek  words  had 
to  be  grafted  de  novo.    To  make  such  words 


available  in  verse,  they  had  to  burst  through 
the  barriers  of  the  old  classic  Latin  prosody, 
and  find  some  metre  in  which  such  indispen- 
sable Christian  words  as  "  Ecclesia,"  and 
many  Latin  words  hitherto  confined  to 
prose,  might  be  used  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  (580),  our  own  venerable  Bede, 
and  other  still  greater  masters  of  the 
eighth  artd  ninth  centuries,  that  the  new 
wine  of  Christianity,  having  "  burst  the  old 
bottles,"  says  Dean  Trench,  "  was  gathered 
into  nobler  chalices,  vessels  more  fit  to  con- 
tain it,"  than  the  artificial  measures  of  quan- 
tity and  feet.  After  the  invention  of  what 
may  be  called  Church  metres  (ruled  by  ac- 
cent) and  the  introduction  of  rhymes,  the 
flood  of  sacred  Latin  poetry  mounted  stead- 
ily to  its  height,  lifting  up  with  it,  for  the  ad- 
miration of  all  ages,  the  names  of  St.  Peter 
Damian,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  his 
uncanonized  namesake  Bernard  the  monk 
of  Clugny,  Hildebert,  Archbishop  pf  Tours, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Adam  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, and  the  works  of  many  more,  whose 
names  are  lost  to  us  ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  whereas  in  the  East  the  names  of  the 
authors  have  been  almost  universally  pre- 
served with  their  hymns  in  the  Service- 
books,  the  Western  hymns  whose  authors 
are  known  are  the  exception.  The  wonder- 
ful sequence  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Celano, 
"  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,"  "  the  most  sublime  "— 
we  give  the  epithets  accorded  by  Dr.  Neale 
— the  "  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  "  (attributed 
to  Jacopone),  the  "  most  pathetic,"  and  that 
"  most  lovely  "  poem  of  the  Clugniac  monk, 
so  marvellously  sustained  through  three 
thousand  lines  of  rhymed  dactylic  hexame- 
ters, e.  g. 

"  Hie  breve  vivitur,   hie  breve  plangitur,  hie 

breve  fletur, 
Non  breve  vivere,  non  breve  plangere,  retri- 

buetur," — 

are  all  so  well  known  through  the  transla- 
tions respectively  of  Dr.  Irons,  Mr.  Cas- 
wall,  and  Mr.  Neale,  that  we  need  only 
mark  down,  for  those  who  are  not  "  Latin- 
ers,"  the  first  lines  of  each  to  remind  them 
of  these  old-established  favorites : — 

"  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourning." 

"  By  the  cross  her  station  keeping, 
Stood  the  mournful  mother  weeping." 
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And 


"  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion." 

**  To  thee,  O  dear  country." 

"  Jerusalem  the  golden." 
All  the  last  three  being  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  monk's  poem. 

The  hymn  of  King  Robert  the  Pious,  of 
France,  which  seems  to  be  considered  by 
Dean  t'rench  to  contest  the  palm  of  loveli- 
ness with  the  last,  is  less  known,  and  de- 
serves full  notice : — 

"  Come,  thou  Holy  Spirit !  come ; 
And,  from  thine  eternal  home. 

Shed  the  ray  of  light  divine  ; 
Come,  thou  Father  of  the  poor  ! 
Come,  thou  Source  of  all  our  sto^^e ! 

Come,  within  our  bosom  shine. 

"  Thou  of  Comforters  the  best ! 
Thou  the  soul's  most  welcome  Guest ! 

Sweet  Refreshment  here  below  ! 
In  our  labor  rest  most  sweet, 
Grateful  shadow  from  the  heat, 

Solace  in  the  midst  of  woe  ! 

"  O  most  blessed  Light  Divine ! 
Shine  within  these  hearts  of  thine, 

And  our  inmost  being  fill. 
If  thou  take  thy  grace  away, 
Nothing  pure  in  man  will  stay, 

All  our  good  is  turned  to  ill. 

"  Heal  our  wounds  ;  our  strength  renew  ; 
On  our  dryness  pour  thy  new  ; 

Wash  the  stains  of  guilt  away  : 
Bend  the  stubborn  heart  and  will, 
•     Melt  the  frozen,  warm  the  chill. 
Guide  the  steps  that  go  astray. 

"  On  the  faithful,  who  adore 
And  confess  thee,  evermore 

In  thy  sevenfold  gifts  descend  ; 
Give  them  virtue's  sure  reward, 
Give  them  thy  salvation.  Lord, 
Give  them  joys  that  never  end.    Amen." 
— Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Of  hymns  and  sequences  together  the 
Latin  Churches  have  an  immense  store.  Not 
only  have  the  Roman  Breviary,  Missal,  etc., 
their  full  complement  of  them,  but  the  nu- 
merous peculiar  "  uses  "  of  different  dioceses 
in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, afford  a  large  additional  number — 
some  of  very  great  beauty. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  poetry  of  these  hymns,  as 
to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  their  fitness  for 
our  English  services.  For  this  purpose  the 
plain,  simple  Christian  songs  of  unpolished 
versifiers,  deeply  imbued  w^ith  religious  feel- 
ing, serve  often  far  better  than  really  beauti- 
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ful  poetry ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  by 
John  Newton  that  there  is  that  in  hymns 
which  comes  more  readily  from  the  verse- 
writer  than  the  poet.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  few 
hymns  that  follow. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Latin  hymns,  as  a 
source  whence  we  may  supply  our  need,  con- 
sists in  the  narrative  hymns,  a  class  in  which 
we  are  singularly  deficient.  "  We  cannot 
estimate  fully  the  effect  of  the  narrative 
hymns  in  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Christianity  among  the  people 
through  the  middle  ages."  *  Happy  would  it 
be  for  England  if  this  "  knowledge  of  the 
facts  "  was  not  still  sadly  lacking  among  her 
poor,  and  among  others  too  who  have  not  the 
plea  of  poverty  to  excuse  their  ignorance. 
But  it  is  so,  in  spite  of  national  schools  and 
Government  grants  ;  and  good  men  have  in 
consequence  hailed  with  delight  the  transla- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  narrative  hymns  of 
old,  hoping  to  combine  with  the  grateful 
praising  of  God  for  his  dealings  with  man  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  those  dealings  in  the  worshippers. 

The  following  verses  from  the  "  Pange 
Lingua  Gloriosi "  of  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
as  they  appear  in  some  of  our  modern  hymn- 
books,  are  a  good  specimen  of  a  narrative 
hymn,  the  original  being  placed  in  the  "first 
class"  by  Dr.  Neale: — 

"  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  Saviour's  glory ; 

Tell  his  triumph  far  and  wide  ; 
Tell  aloud  the  wondrous  story 

Of  his  body  crucified ; 
How  upon  the  cross  a  victim 

Vanquishing  in  death  he  died. 

"  Eating  of  the  tree  forbidden 

Man  had  fallen  by  Satan's  snare. 
When  our  pitying  Creator 

Did  this  second  tree  prepare, 
Destined  many  ages  later 
That  first  evil  to  repair. 

*'  So  when  now  at  length  the  fulness 
Of  the  time  foretold  drew  nigh. 

Then  the  Son,  the  world's  Creator, 
Left  his  Father's  throne  on  high. 

From  a  Virgin's  womb  appearing, 
Clothed  in  our  mortality. 

"  Thus  did  Christ  to  perfect  manhood 

In  our  mortal  flesh  attain. 
Then  of  his  free  choice  he  goeth 

To  a  death  of  bitter  pain  ; 
He,  the  Lamb  upon  the  altar 

Of  the  cross,  for  us  is  slain. 

*  "  Christian  Life  in  Song." 
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"Lo  !  with  gall  his  thirst  he  quenches  ; 

See  the  thorns  upon  his  brow ; 
Nails  his  hands  and  feet  are  rending, 

See  his  side  is  open  now ! 
Whence,  to  cleanse  the  whole  creation, 

Streams  of  blood  and  water  flow. 

"  Blessing,  honor  everlasting. 

To  the  immortal  Deity  ; 
To  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 

Equal  praises  ever  be ; 
Glory  through  the  earth  and  heaven 

To  the  blessed  Trinity.     Amen." 

The  next,  from  the  Paris  Breviary,  is  a 
beautiful  Christmas  hymn,  narrating  the 
scene  at  Bethlehem  : — 

"  Jam  desinant  suspiria.'* 

"  God  from  on  high  hath  heard  : 

Let  sighs  and  sorrow  cease ; 
Lo  !  from  the  opening  heaven  descends 

To  man  the  Promised  Peace. 

"  Hark,  through  the  silent  night 

Angelic  voices  swell ; 
Their  joyful  songs  proclaim  that  *  God 

Is  born  on  earth  to  dwell. 

**  See  how  the  shepherd-band 

Speed  on  with  eager  feet ! 
Come  to  the  hallowed  cave  with  them 

The  holy  Babe  to  greet. 

"But  oh  !  what  sight  appears 

Within  that  lowly  door  ! 
A  manger,  stall,  and  swaddling-clothes, 

A  Child  and  Mother  poor  ! 

"  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  the  Son  ? 

The  Father's  Image  bright  ? 
And  see  we  him  whose  arm  upholds 

Earth  and  the  starry  height  ? 

"  Yea !  faith  can  pierce  the  cloud 

Which  veils  thy  glory  now ; 
We  hail  thee  God,  before  whose  throne 

The  angels  prostrate  bow. 

"A  silent  teacher.  Lord, 

Thou  bidd'st  us  not  refuse 
To  bear  what  flesh  would  have  us  shun. 

To  shun  what  flesh  would  choose. 

"  Our  swelling  pride  to  cure 

With  that  pure  love  of  thine, 
Oh,  be  thou  born  within  our  hearts, 

Most  holy  Child  Divine  !     Amen." 

— Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Not  even  the  most  stirring  experimental 
hymn  could  be  more,  if  so  much,  to  edifica- 
tion, or  more  expressive  of  thankful  praise, 
than  these  touching  renderings  of  the  Bible 
story. 

Let  us  give  one  more  example ;  not  a  nar- 
rative, but  a  meditative  hymn,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  poem  of  St.  Bernard, 
"Jesu,  dulcis  memoria,"  of  which   Dean 


Trench  observes  that  it  is,  "  of  all  his  poems, 
the  most  eminently  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor ;  "  it  is  found  as  a  hymn  in  the  Sarum 
Breviary,  "  On  the  Feast  of  the  Name  of 
Jesus : "— . 

"  Jesu  !  the  very  thought  of  thee 
With  sweetness  fills  the  breast ; 
But  sweetei--far  thy  face  to  see, 
And  in  thy  presence  rest. 

* 
**  No  voice  can  sing,  no  heart  can  frame, 
Nor  can  the  memory  find, 
A  sweeter  sound  than*  Jesu's  name. 
The  Saviour  of  mankind. 

"  O  Hope  of  every  contrite  heart ! 
O  Joy  of  all  the  meek  ! 
To  those  who  fall  how  kind  thou  art ! 
How  good  to  those  who  seek  ! 

"But  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah  !  this 
No  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is. 
None  but  his  loved  ones  know,"  etc.,  etc. 
— Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  Latin  hymns  are,  then,  of  that  very 
character  which  is  so  rare  in  our  English 
collections ;  they  include  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  and  modes  of  handling  them  than 
those  of  other  nations ;  perhaps  because  their 
growth  extended  over  a  longer  period — more 
than  a  thousand  years — and  over  a  larger 
area ;  and  because,  as  is  probable,  they  were 
the  work  of  a  greater  number  of  writers  ;  to 
them,  too,  belong  the  hymns  which  adorned 
the  Old  English  Service-books,  and  in  which 
our  forefathers  for  many  generations  found 
a  channel  for  their  praises  ;  and  hence,  prob- 
ably, in  them  we  find  a  greater  harmony  in 
tone  and  language  with  our  present  prayers, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  books. 
Further,  if  our  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
pointed  out  any  source  from  which  her  chil- 
dren should  look  for  hymns,  it  is  this  ;  for 
the  only  hymn  in  metre  which  bears  her  au- 
thority -is  the  "  Veni  Creator  "  in  the  Ordi- 
nation Service. 

But  our  course  now  brings  us  to  the  de- 
cline of  Latin  sacred  poetry,  and  we  must 
be  passing  on  to  other  peoples  and  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  the  accompanying  marks  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  Court  and  Church  of  Rome  and 
its  dependencies  was  a  return  in  art  and  lit- 
erature— hymns  not  excepted — to  the  "  slav- 
ish bondage  of  a  revived  paganism."  *  Not 
only  did  hymn- writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury strive  to  write  classical  hymns,  in  imi- 
*  Neale. 
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tation  of  Horace  and  his  contemporaries,  but 
the  Roman  authorities,  with  Leo  X.  at  their 
head,  set  to  work  to  reform,  "  or  rather," 
says  one  writer,  "  to  deform,"  the  old  hymns 
upon  the  same  artificial  model :  and  in  the 
next  century  the  vain  and  worldly  prince 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  was  so  eaten  up  with  his 
classical  and  poetical  attainments,  that,  not 
content  with  carrying  on  the  follies  of  his 
predecessors,  he  attempted  to  remodel,  in 
Horatian  metres,  even  the  songs  and  apoph- 
thegms of  the  Bible,  actually  "  forcing  the 
song  of  praise  of  the  aged  Simeon  into  two 
Sapphic  strophes  !  " — Banke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 
5.  From  such  doings  one  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  turn  at  this  period  to  the  honest, 
hearty,  and  real,  if  not  over-delicate,  out- 
bursts of  Luther's  muse  in  Germany.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  transition  is  not  very  abrupt ; 
for,  although  Germany  (as  also  England)  in 
the  sixteenth  century  threw  off  with  the  Pa- 
pal yoke  the  Roman  Latin  hymns,  yet  their 
leader,  unlike  the  English  reformers,  applied 
himself  at  once  to  reproduce  them  in  his  na- 
tive tongue  ;  feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  musical 
nation  must  not  be  kept  without  musical  ex- 
pression for  their  religious  sentiments,  and 
that  the  old  familiar  melodies  would  carry 
their  affections  into  the  scale  of  reformation 
better  than  any  new  compositions.  And  so 
gradual  and  partial  was  the  transfer  of  the 
Latin  hymns  into  German,  that  there  remain 
to  this  day  several  translated  hymns  and 
carols  retaining  their  refrain,  and  sometimes 
interspersed  lines  and  words,  in  the  original 
Latin,  as,  for  example  : — 

**  In  dulci  juhilo 
Nun  singet  und  seyd  fro, 
TJnsers  Herzen  wonno 
Ligt  in  prcesepio, 
Und  leuchtet  als  die  onne 
Matris  ingremio. 
Alpha  es  et  0, 
Alpha  es  et  0,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  a  com- 
parative scarcity  of  native  German  hymns 
written  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther  himself,  however,  besides 
translating  or  imitating  the  Latin  hymns, 
some  of  the  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  Lord's 
Prayer,  etc.,  wrote  several  original  hjTnns. 
The  most  notable  of  his  paraphrases  is  that 
of  the  46th  Psalm,  a  rough,  bold  piece,  which, 
with  its  glorious  chorale,  *  is  still   the  na- 

*  No.  381  in  Mr.  Mercer's  book,  where  it  is  di- 
vorced from  its  proper  words,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion is  given  in  the  "  Lyra  Germanica,"  i.  175. 
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tional  hymn  of  German  Protestants.  A  se- 
quence of  Notker  (912),  translated  by  Lu- 
ther, *  has  an  interest  for  us,  as  being  used 
in  English  in  our  Burial  Service  ;  apd  we 
must  not  omit  all  mention  of  his  original  and 
striking  hymn  for  Easter,  "  Christ  lag  in 
Todesbaden."  f 

From  Luther  till  the  seventeenth  century 
Paul  Eber  and  Nicholas  Hermann  were  the 
only  memorable  writers ;  but  then  the  pent-up 
stream,  agitated  and  driven  onward  by  the 
storm  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  rose  rapidly 
to  an  overwhelming  flood,  of  which  Miss 
Winkworth's  two  goodly  volumes  are  but  a 
few  drops.  The  most  celebrated  hymnogra- 
phers  of  Germany  are,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Heermann,  Rist,  Paul  Ger- 
hardt,  Angelus,  Joachim  Neander ;  and,  in 
the  eighteenth,  Tersteegen  and  Franck. 

The  translations  of  Miss  Winkworth  are 
now  in  every  one's  hands,  and,  together  with 
those  of  her  precursors.  Miss  Cox  and  Mr. 
Massie,  have  made  German  sacred  poetry  so 
familiar  to  English  people  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  give  at  length  any  examples, 
except  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Latin 
and  other  foreign  hymnology.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  German  hymns 
is  a  certain  energy  of  expression,  the  impress, 
probably,  of  the  rough  and  turbulent  times 
in  which  they  were  written  :  this  is  especially 
marked  in  Luther  and  in  Von  Lowenstern, 
and  others  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  relig- 
ious wars.  The  following  is  said  to  be  by 
Louisa  Henrietta,  Electress  of  Brandenburgh 
in  1635,  and  is  a  general  favorite  : — 

"  Jesus  lives  !  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  terrors,  Death,  appall  us  ; 
Jesus  lives  !  by  this  we  know 

Thou,  O  Grave,  canst  not  enthrall  us. 
Alleluia ! 

"  Jesus  lives  !  henceforth  is  death 
But  the  gate  of  Life  immortal ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 
When  we  pass  its  gloomy  portal. 
Alleluia ! 

"  Jesus  lives  !  for  us  he  died  : 
Then,  alone  to  Jesus  living, 
Pure  in  heart  may  we  abide, 
Glory  to  our  Saviour  giving. 
Alleluia ! 

"  Jesus  lives  !  our  hearts  know  well 
Naught  from  us  his  love  shall  sever : 
Life,  nor  death,  nor  powers  of  hell, 
Tear  us  from  his  keeping  ever. 
Alleluia ! 

# 
*  "  Lyra  Germanica,"  i.  237.        f  Ibid. ,  i.  87. 
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"  Jesus  lives  !  to  him  the  throne 
Over  all  the  world  is  given  : 
May  we  go  where  he  is  gone, 
Rest  and  reign  with  him  in  heaven. 
Alleluia ! 


"  Praise  the  Father ;  praise  the  Son, 
Who  to  us  new  life  hath  given ; 
Praise  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
All  in  earth,  and  all  in  heaven. 

Alleluia !    Amen." 
— Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 

This  hymn,  too,  which  is  said  by  Miss 
Winkworth  to  "  hold  the  same  place  in 
Germany  that  the  Hundredth  Psalm  does 
with  us,"  takes  one  by  storm  with  its  buoy- 
ant joyfulness,  and  excites  a  strong  desire 
to  hear  it  sung  to  "  its  fine  old  tune ;  "  * — 

"  Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 
"With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices. 

Who  wondrous  things  have  done, 
In  whom  his  world  rejoices  ! 

Who  from  our  mothers'  arras 

Hath  hlcssed  us  on  our  way 

With  countless  gifts  of  love, 

And  still  is  ours  to-day. 

"  Oh  !  may  this  bounteous  God 
Through  all  our  life  be  near  us, 

Witli  ever  joyful  hearts, 
And  blessed  peace  to  clieer  us. 

And  keep  us  in  his  grace, 

And  guide  us  when  perplexed, 

And  free  us  from  all  ill, 

In  this  world  and  the  next. 

"  All  praise  and  thanks  to  God, 

The  Father,  now  be  given, 
The  Son,  and  liim  who  reigns 

With  them  in  highest  heaven. 
The  One  Eternal  God, 
Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore. 
For  thus  it  was,  is  now. 
And  shall  be  evermore.     Amen." 

— Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

It  is  observable  that,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  in  any  nation  the  sacred 
muse  is  to  depart,  a  tendency  to  personal, 
meditative,  subjective  writing  begins  to 
show  itself ;  the  truth  of  this  with  the  Lat- 
ins is  recorded  incidentally  by  Mr.  Neale, 
and  Miss  W^inkworth  bears  witness  to  the 
same  at  the  present  day  in  Germany.  It 
began  there  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  Johann  Franck 
and  Angelus.  and  was  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  that  inimitable  writer  Tersteegen  ;  this 
school  is  well  represented  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  "Lyra  Germanica,"  from  which 
the  following  by  Angelus,  is  taken  : — 

*  Lyra  Germanica,"  ii.  preface,  p.  6. 
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"  0  Love,  who  formedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  thy  Godhead  here  ; 
Who  soughtest  me  with  tender  care 
Through  all  my  wanderings  wild  and  drear ; 

O  Love,  I  give  myself  to  thee. 

Thine  ever,  only  thine  to  be." 

It  would  be  an  omission  to  pass  unno- 
ticed a  collection  of  German  hymns,  ema- 
nating from  a  body  whose  influence  had  so 
great  a  share  in  exciting  the  Wesleyan 
movement  in  England,  and  especially  in 
moulding  its  hymnology,  as  the  Moravians 
or  Unitas  Fratrum.  It  was  while  sailing  to 
America  in  1736  that  Wesley  first  fell  in 
with  some  members  of  this  community ; 
two  years  afterwards  he  spent  some  time  in 
Germany  under  the  roof  of  their  leader. 
Count  Zinzendorf,  himself  a  hymn-writer. 
Deeply  impressed  with  their  piety,  he  was 
the  means  in  return  of  introducing  them 
into  England.  Mr.  William  Burgess  traces 
twenty-four  of  John  Wesley's  translations 
to  Moravian  and  other  German  sources.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  a  taste  for  the  curi- 
ous, we  can  promise  thera  a  treat  in  an  old 
book,  published  in  1754,  by  one  of  the  so- 
called  Bishops  of  the  Moravians  in  England, 
entitled  "A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the" 
Children  of  God  in  all  Ages."  It  includes, 
among  many  eccentricities,  a  versification 
of  our  XXXIX  Articles  ! 

Doubtless  there  is  much  to  interest  any 
one  who  should  trace  the  subject  of  hymns 
through  the    Asiatic    branches,    springing 
from   the   Syriac ;  and  we   know  that   the 
Greek  hymnologists  have  their  successors  in 
Russia  even  to  this  day  :  witness  the  Canon 
by   the   late   Archbishop    of  Odessa  in  his 
"  Acathiston,"  translated  in  "  Voices  from 
the  East."    By  far  the  richest  treasures  of 
Latin   hymnology   are    found,   not    in   the 
Roman  Service-books,  but  in  the  outlying 
provincial  and  diocesan  Breviaries,  the  Am- 
brosian  (Milan),  the  Mozarabic  (Old  Span- 
ish), the  Gallican  and  German,  as  those  of 
Amiens,   Noyon,   Maintz,   Liege,   the   Old 
'  English  "  Uses  "  of  Salisbury,  York,  Here- 
{ ford,  and  very  many  more.     The  author  of 
"Christian    Life    in    Song"  conducts    his 
i  readers  from  Germany  to  her  Lutheran  off- 
!  shoot  in  Sweden,  and  there  introduces  them 
!  to  the  original  of  Gustavus  Adolphus'  battle- 
hymn,  composed  on  the  field  of  Liitzen — 
!  known  better  through  its  German  transla- 
1  tion  of  Altenburg  (unless,  as  is  sometimes 
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held,  this  is  the  original),  aiyi  to  us  through 
the  English  of  Miss  Winkworth— 

"  Fear  not,  O  little  flock,  the  foe  ;  " 
and  to  two  hymns,  not  without  considerable 
merit,  one  by  Spegel,  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
1714,  the  other  by  Franzen,  Bishop  of  Her- 
niisand,  1818.  The  author  tells  also  of  a 
"fresh  stream  of  song"  now  flowing  in 
Sweden  "  in  a  language  which  combines  the 
homely  strength  of  the  German  with  the 
liquid  music  of  the  Italian."  But  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  course. 

In  the  rise  of  English  hymns  we  find  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  difference  of 
character  between  the  German  Reformation 
and  our  own.  In  Germany  the  whole  move- 
ment came  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  was  only  afterwards  taken  up 
by  secular  princes,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
hierarchy :  consequently,  its  leaders  had 
to  assume  the  guidance  and  furtherance  of 
it  as  best  they  could,  and  to  make  way  with 
weapons  of  their  own  making :  and  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  grafting  their 
doctrines  on  the  masses  was  by  giving  them 
ready  formulas  in  hymns.  In  our  case,  on 
the  contrary,  royal  and  political  difficulties 
first  blew  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  dis- 
content ;  kings,  therefore,  and  chancellors, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  were  its  ruling 
agents :  the  people's  grievances  were  con- 
sidered, but  their  support  and  their  consent 
were  not  needed ;  their  feelings,  therefore, 
w-ere  checked  rather  than  roused,  and  very 
little  was  done  for  them  at  first  beyond  giv- 
ing them  the  prayers  and  lessons  in  English. 
This,  instead  of  increasing,  rather  dimin- 
ished the  popular  element  in  public  wor- 
ship, as  it  took  away  the  Latin  hymns  and 
did  not  replace  them  by  others.  Why  they 
were  not  translated  with  the  prayers — 
whether  because  there  were  no  poets  (Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  forgive  us !),  or  because 
questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  en- 
grossed all  attention,  or  whether  hymns 
were  thought  of  no  consequence,  we  cannot 
tell.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that,  the  old  I 
channels  of  devotional  poetry  being  shut 
off  with  the  Latin  hymns,  our  forefathers  I 
were  left  stranded,  if  we  may  so  say,  on  the  | 
dry  land  of  prose  ;  and  patiently  they  seem  j 
to  have  borne  it.  Cranmer  gave  up,  and  no  | 
one  else  undertook,  the  task  of  translating  . 
the  old  hvmns  :  and  it  was  well  left  undone, 
if  we    may  judge  from   the   specimens   of' 
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translations  made  at  the  period,  and  found 
in  the  Primers  of  1545  and  1559,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  following  Morning 
Hymn  is  taken  : — 

"  Ales  diet  nuntius. 

"  The  bird  of  day  Messenger 
Croweth,  and  showeth  tliat  light  is  near. 
Christ  the  stirrer  of  the  heart 
Would  we  should  to  life  convert. 

"  Upon  Jesus  let  us  cry, 

Weeping,  praying,  soberly, 

Devout  prayer  ment  [mixed]  with  weep 

Suifcreth  not  our  lieart  to  sleep. 
"  Christ  shake  off  our  heavy  sleep. 

Break  the  bonds  of  night  so  deep. 

Our  old  sins  cleanse  and  scour, 

Life  and  grace  into  us  pour.     Amen." 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  unlicensed 
singing  was  used — and  some  think  it  was — 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VL,  it  was  to  a  very  trifling  extent ; 
and  at  any  rate,  those  who  might  refuse 
to  indulge  their  love  of  singing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  obedience  were  left  without  hymns 
till  the^eign  of  Elizabeth.  And  even  then 
they  obtained  only  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins, 
and  others,  which  was  published  in  1562, 
and  received  the  permissive  authorization 
of  the  Queen.  The  qualifications  of  Stern- 
hold  for  the  task — which,  considering  his 
times,  were  not  to  be  despised,  including, 
as  they  did,  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
Hebrew — are  rather  surprising  in  a  Groom 
of  the  King's  Bedchamber  ;'  yet  at  the  same 
time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  Clement 
Marot,  holding  a  corresponding  office  in 
the  court  of  Francis  I.,  executed  a  similar 
work  in  French. 

After  this  first  attempt  to  versify  the 
Psalms,  for  a  very  long  period  all  the  ener- 
gies of  England's  sacred  poets  seem  to  have 
been  expended  upon  a  succession  of  new 
versions.  Archbishop  Matthew  Parker  * 
within  ten  years  printed  his,  but  it  was 
never  published.  The  versatile  King  James 
L*  was  found  at  his  death  to  have  versified 
the  whole  Psalter,  and  his  son  Charles  pub- 
lished and  authorized  it  for  use  ;  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
Ijroke  —  about  1580;  Francis  Rouse*  in 
1641 ;  William  Barton  *  in  1654  ;  Tate  and 
Brady  *  in  1696  ;  Dr.  Patrick  in  1715  ;  Dr. 
Watts  in  1719 ;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  *  in 

*  Beside  Stemhold's  version,  all  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  have  been  bv  some  sort  of  author- 
ity "  allowed  to  be  used  in  churches." 
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1731  ;  Archdeacon  Churton  ("  the  Cleve- 
land Psalter  ")  ;  two  anonymous  translators 
— one  in  Oxford,*  the  other  in  Cambridge — 
and  Mr.  Cayley,  among  living  writers,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  thirty-two  in  all, 
have  taken  in  hand  the  task — confessed  by 
more  than  one  of  them  at  the  outset  to  be 
impossible  —  of  making  an  entire  metrical 
Psalter.  Besides  these,  the  attempts,  many 
of  them  very  successful,  to  versify  detached 
Psalms,  are  beyond  number,  f 

But  to  return,  in  search  of  original  hymn- 
writers  or  translators  of  hymns ;  one  of 
Sternhold's  coadjutors,  John  Mardley  (others 
say  Sternhold  himself,  "  in  a  moment  of  un- 
usual inspiration  "),  wrote  the  well-known 
"  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,"  generally 
printed  with  the  Old  and  New  Versions. 
The  metrical  Psalms,  however,  seem  to 
have  monopolized  all  the  talent  for  hym- 
nography  during  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  for  in 
a  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry  of  that  time, 
published  by  the  Parker  Society,  there  are 
very  few  other  pieces  written  for  Ringing, 
and  none  of  them  calling  for  special  notice. 
Bishop  Cosin  has  given  us  in  his  Book  of 
Devotions  both  translations  of  Latin  hymns 
(very  little  better  than  those  in  the  Primers) 
and  original  hymns,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fair  example  : — 

"  Who  more  can  crave 

Than  God  for  me  hath  done 
To  free  a  slave 

That  gave  his  only  son  ? 
Blest  be  that  hour 

When  he  repaired  my  loss, 
I  never  will  forget 

My  Saviour's  Cross, 

"  Whose  death  revives 

My  soul.     Once  was  I  dead. 
But  now  I'll  raise 

Again  my  drooping  head  ; 
And  singing  say, 

And  saying  sing  forever, 
Blest  be  my  Lord 

That  did  my  soul  deliver.     Amen." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  lived  and  wrote  George  Wither, 
and  that  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,  Master 
George  Herbert,  whose  whole  life  was  mel- 
ody, and  "  who  sung  on  earth,"  says  his  bi- 
ographer, "  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the 

*  Now  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Year." 

t  Holland  in  his  "  Psalmists  of  Britain  "  gives 
*'  Records  Biographical  and  Literary  "  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  authors  who  rendered  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  into  English 
verse. 


angels  and  he  now  sing  in  heaven."  Still 
almost  every  hymn  of  this  period  is  excluded 
from  modern  Hymn-books  by  the  compli- 
cated metres  which  were  then  in  vogue,  or 
by  language  no  longer  current  among  us. 
One  hymn  only  of  Herbert's  is,  we  believe, 
sung  now,  and  that  only  in  certain  locali- 
ties, beyond  which  its  use  never  has,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  extended.  It  be- 
gins :— - 

"  Throw  away  thy  rod, 
Throw  away  thy  wrath, 

O  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  path."— TAe  Temple,  151. 

The  nation  was  not  yet  weary  of  Stern- 
hold's  Psalms,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
demand  for  hymns,  except  as  aids  to  private 
meditation,  and  of  such  we  find  plenty ;  for 
sacred  poetry  flourished  very  especially  in 
those  times,  and  rather  later,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  George  Sandys,  Browne,  Crashaw, 
Giles  Fletcher,  and  the  great  Milton  ;  and 
during  the  Protectorate,  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor in  his  retreat  at  Lord  Carbery's,  Henry 
Vaughan,  Francis  Quarles,  and  others,  kept 
up  the  succession,  but  more  as  poets  than  as 
hymn-writers. 

Neither  the  supremacy  of  the  Puritans, 
nor  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  seems  to  have 
been  favorable  to  the  rise  of  Hymnology.  In 
the  first  it  received  a  direct  blow  from  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  Church,  and  the 
introduction  of  Scotch  paraphrases  and  John 
Knox's  Psalms  from  over  the  Border  ;  and 
in  the  second  it  probably  found  too  little  en- 
couragement from  the  dissolute  spirit  of  the 
times  to  enable  it  to  recover  from  its  de- 
pression. For  so  completely  had  the  Puri- 
tans silenced  Church  music,  and  crushed  it 
out,  that  at  the  Restoration  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  bring  over  a  choir  from  Paris  to 
conduct  the  services  in  the  King's  Chapel.* 
In  1668,  John  Austin,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  (whose  brother  "William  also  had  pub- 
lished his  * '  Devotionis  Austinianse  Flamina  "  4 
in  the  last  reign),  published  his  well-known 
"  Devotions  after  the  way  of  Antient  Of-; 
fices."  They  contain,  besides  prayers,  a 
great  number  of  "  Psalms  "  of  his  own  com- 
posing, after  the  model  of  those  of  David, 
in  the  same  musical  prose ;  of  which  Dr. 
Orton  says,  that  "  such  noble  and  sublime 
strains  of  devotion  are  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where else  but  in  the  Bible  ;  "  and  placed  at 

*  Newland,  "  Confirmation  Lectures." 
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intervals  are  also  metrical  hymns,  mostly  his 
own,  *  of  great  beauty  and  still  greater  fer- 
vor, such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  so 
transported  with  the  love  of  his  Maker  as  to 
welcome  his  approaching  death  with  the  re- 
peated exclamation,  "  Satiabor,  Satiabor, 
cum  apparebit  gloria  tua  ;  "  and  to  meet  it 
when  it  came  with  the  cry,  "  Now,  heartily 
for  heaven  through  Jesus  Christ."  One 
hymn  of  this  period  which  deserves  more 
favor  than  compilers  in  general  have  con- 
ferred upon  it  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Rich- 
ard Baxter : — 

"  Lord,  it  is  not  for  us  to  care 
"Vyhether  we  live  or  die." 

The  saintly  Bishop  Ken  was  the  only  other 
whose  hymns,  written  in  this  century,  have 
formed  for  themselves  any  position  among 
us  ;  and  of  these,  few  are  familiar  with  any 
besides  his  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 
suggested,  it  is  thought,  by  the  memory  of 
the  **  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere  "  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which,  as  a  AVinchester  boy,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  sing  in  the  college,  and  to 
which  his  hymns  certainly  bear  some  affinity 
in  character. 

For  the  fii'st  fifty  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  cold  and  worldly  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed was  calculated  to  stunt  rather  than  I 
assist  the  growth  of  original  Church  poetry.  1 
The  old  version  of  the  Psalms,  however,  was  I 
beginning  to  loose  its  hold,  and  King  Wil-  j 
liam's  chaplain  and  poet  laureate,  after  a  I 
sharp   struggle,   obtained   the   mastery  for  i 
their  "  New  Version."    But  still  the  Church  I 
produced   scarcely   anything   original ;    the  ' 
"Court"   approved  of  "Tate  and  Brady,"! 
and  the  Church  was  content :  with  the  ex-  | 
ception  of  Addison's  well-known  "  AVhen  all ! 
thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  nothing  occurs  to  I 
us  as  having  appeared  at  this  time.     Not  so  i 
with  the  Nonconformists :  hitherto  they  had  I 
patiently  shared  with  Church  people  the  in-  j 
fliction,  by  prescription,  of  the  old  Psalms ;  | 
but  Tate  and  Brady  had  dispelled  the  charm  ;  \ 
and  Isaac  Watts,  as  we  have  already  said, 
unfettered  by  any  feelings   of  respect  for 
court  influence,  struck  the  note  of  freedom 
at  once  v.dth  his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  which 
Bishop  Compton  and  Dr.  Johnson  could  con- 

*  Ho  adopted  Crashaw's  translation  of  the 
"  Lauda  Zion."  This  book  was  "reformed  "  (for 
Austin  was  a  Romanist)  by  Lady  Hopetoun,  and 
was  afterwards  edited  more  than  once  by  Dean 
Hickes,  who  added  several  hymns  of  his  own. 
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descend  to  praise,  but  not  to  adopt.  The 
prolific  yield  of  hymns  which  followed  this 
first  opening,  and  increased  tenfold  with  the 
Wesleyan  revival,  has  been  already  spoken 
of  in  its  bearing  upon  collections  now  in  use 
in  the  Church  ;  but  there  are  some  features 
in  the  rise  and  character  of  these  hymns 
worthy  of  further  remark.  The  multitude 
not  only  of  hymns  but  of  writers  was  mar- 
vellous. Independent  of  the  labors  of  those 
unwearied  Sisyphi  who  persisted  one  after 
another  in  the  impossible  task  of  versifying 
the  Psalter,  the  number  of  original  writers 
who  put  into  the  treasury  of  sacred  rhyme, 
some  their  mites,  but  more  their  shekels,  if 
not  "  talents,"  from  the  time  when  the  Wes- 
leys  first  moved,  in  1739,  to  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  cannot 
be  less,  and  is  probably  much  more,  than  two 
hundred.  Of  course,  the  gold  is  scarce  ;  but 
there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  contribu- 
tions to  be  picked  out ;  and,  considering  the 
very  narrow  range  of  thought,  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  attributes  to  "  a  predilection 
for  certain  views  of  the  Gospel,"  their  want  of 
variety  is  not  surprising.  "  The  high  call- 
ing of  Methodism,"  writes  one  of  their  eu- 
logists, "  is  experimental  religion.  To  depict 
experimental  religion  was  the  high  calling 
of  the  hard  of  Methodism"  This  title  be- 
longs jpar  excellence  to  Charles  Wesley,  but 
the  above  statement  will  apply  to  all  their 
hymn-writers.  It  was  this  personal  and  sub- 
jective side  of  the  Gospel  which  they  strove 
to  bring  into  prominence  by  their  hymns  ; 
and  this  is  curiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, though  unconsciously,  in  his  "  Wes- 
leyan Hymnology,"  where  he  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  the  writers,  for  that  "  he  has 
often  been  instructed  and  admonished,  re- 
proved and  stimulated,  comforted  and  ani- 
mated, while  singing  these  songs  of  Zion.'* 
He  measures  a  hymn  by  the  same  standard 
as  he  would  a  sermon,  by  its  efi"ects  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  congregation  ;  he  does  not 
look  for — so  does  not  miss — the  "  Dei"  of 
S.  Augustine's  canon  ;  it  appears  to  be  but 
a  secondary  part  of  the  Methodist  notion 
of  a  hymn,  that  it  is  a  channel  of  praise  from 
man  to  God.  One  consequence  of  this  re- 
flective character  in  these  hymns  is,  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  written  in  the 
singular  number,  a  thing  consistent  enough 
with  this  self-inspection  by  each  person,  but 
not  with  the  united  song  of  a  congregation 
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looking  Godward  ;  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  the 
late  date  of  a  hymn,  being  a  point  in  which 
the  moderns  "  a  moribus  Ecclesice  antiqui- 
oris  quam  maxime  abhorrent."  *  Even  within 
the  period  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  this 
deteriorating  tendency  to  personal  hymns  is 
visible ;  for  in  the  earlier  publications  of 
John  and  Charles,  especially  in  the  "  Sacra- 
mental Hymns  "  (which,  by  the  way,  are  so 
*'  high  "  in  their  doctrine  that  their  follow- 
ers now  repudiate  them),  the  hymns  are 
much  more  congregational. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  English  hym- 
iiology  owes  much  to  Wesleyanism,  and  not 
a  little  to  other  denominations.  To  Dr. 
Watts  we  are  indebted  for  that  famous 
hymn, — the  language  of  which  unhappily  is 
as  open  to  criticism  as  its  spirit  is  above  it, 
— "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross  ;  " 
and  to  another  Calvinist,  though  a  Church- 
man, Augustus  Toplady,  for  "  the  most  de- 
servedly popular  hymn;  perhaps  the  very 
favorite--T.very  beautiful  it  is."  For  such  is 
Dr.  Pusey's  encomium,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, t  upon  the  hymn — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  rae  hide  myself  in  thee,"  etc. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  Cowper,  and  Newton,  and 
other  voluminous  writers  of  different  denom- 
inations, must  not  be  forgotten,  though  their 
number  is  too  great  for  us  to  notice  them 
individually. 

From  the  Wesleyans  themselves,  as  rep- 
resented in  their  "  poetical  Bible,"  as  their 
collection  has  been  called,  compilers  for  the 
Church  have  drawn  freely;  no  church  in 
England  probably  has  not  resounded  with 
the  hymn  of  the  Welsh  blacksmith,  Thomas 
Olivers,  and  its  popular,  but  questionable, 
tune — 
"  Lo !    He  comes  with  clouds  descending." 

Olivers  also  wrote  the  fine  lyric  stanzas  be- 
ginning, "  The  God  of  Abraham  praise  ;  " 
and  the  origin  of  another  hymn  is  traced  to 
two  brothers,  also  in  a  humble  situation  in 
life,  the  one  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  other 
a  porter,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told 
in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  hymn. 
The  preacher  desired  the  porter  to  carry  him 

*  "  Hymni  Bcclesiae,"  p.  243.  It  has  been  con- 
tested hi'  favor  of  hymns  in  the  first  person  that 
many  of  the  Psahns'of  David  are  so  written :  this 
was  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  writer  of  the 
Article  in  the  Quarterly,  July,  1828. 

t  "  Oxford  Essays,"  1858. 


a  letter.  "  I  can't  go,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am^ 
writing  a  hymn."  "  You  write  a  hymn,  in- 
deed !  nonsense  !  go  with  the  letter,  and  I 
will  finish  the  hymn."  He  went,  and  re- 
turned. The  preacher  had  taken  it  up  at 
the  third  verse,  and  his  muse  had  forsaken 
him  at  the  eighth.  "  Give  me  the  pen," 
said  the  porter,  and  wrote  off: — 

"  They  brought  His  chariot  from  above 
To  bear  Him  to  His  throne, 
Clapped  their  triumphant  wings,  and  cried, 
*  The  glorious  work  is  done.' " 

But  we  must  proceed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  impetus  of  the  Meth- 
odist revival  had  expended  itself ;  there  was 
a  lull,  and  then  another  stirring  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  this  time  chiefly  within  the  Church 
of  England,  by  Bishop  Heber,  Dean  Mil- 
man,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Lyte,  and  Bishop 
Mant.  But  to  the  last-named  prelate  we 
owe  a  change  which  has  gone  far  to  revolu- 
tionize our  hymnology,  though  in  a  good 
direction.  Here  and  there  along  the  course 
we  have  been  following  since  the  Reforma- 
tion we  might  have  found  isolated  attempts 
to  translate  some  choice  Latin  hymn ; 
Crashaw,  Drummond,  Dryden,  and  Hickes 
had  each  contributed  one  or  two  ;  but  Bishop 
Mant  went  a  step  further,  and,  taking  the 
Roman  Breviary,  translated,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  that  it  contained.  This  leading 
was  followed  with  such  zeal  by  Mr.  Williams 
(who  did  the  same  by  the  Paris  Breviary), 
by  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Caswall,  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  Mr.  Blew, 
Dr.  Neale,  and  many  more,  that  there  have 
been  produced  almost  as  many  Anglo-Latin 
as  new  and  original  English  hymns  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

And  here  several  curious  reflections  arise. 
This  resuscitation  of  the  Latin  hymns  coin- 
cided in  time  with  the  remarkable  Church 
movement  at  Oxford,  identified  with  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times."  As  was  the  case 
with  the  Wesleyan  revival  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, so  with  this  Church  revival,  it  gave  an 
unusual  impulse  to  hymnology,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude in  hymns  on  the  one  hand  for  giving 
expression  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
writer,  and  on  the  other  for  the  propagation 
of  those  feelings  among  others.  Again,  the 
Oxford  movement  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
counter-movement,  not  in  the  sense  of  an 
opposition,  but  a  reaction,  or  rather  re-ad- 
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justment ;  therefore,  whereas  the  Wesleyans, 
who  sought  new  paths  for  themselves,  sought 
also  new  hymns  of  a  new  character,  the 
Church  party,  who  aimed  at  recovering  the 
old  paths  that  had  been  lost,  were  naturally 
led  to  take  up  the  ancient  hymns.  The 
"Wesleyan,  again,  with  a  predilection  for  the 
experimental  side  of  Chrislianity,  found  the 
spiritual  food  most  congenial  to  him  in  the 
ecstatic  raptures  of  the  Methodist  hymns  ; 
the  Churchman,  on  the  contrary,  restoring, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  balance,  by  lean- 
ing more  to  the  objective  expression  of  truth, 
welcomed  the  calm  narrative  songs  of  primi- 
tive and  mediaeval  times. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  produc- 
tions of  modern  Church  hymn-writers  are 
exclusively  translations  ;  far  from  it :  the 
names  of  Keble,  Neale,  Moultrie,  Monsell, 
Alford,  Archer  Gurney,  J.  H.  Gurney,  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
claim  of  the  Church  in  these  days  to  origi- 
nality ;  but  this  may  be  said  truly,  that  the 
study  of  the  ancient  models  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  these  modern  hymns. 

Our  own  space  and  our  reader's  patience 
would  fail  us  if  we  attempted  to  push  out 
now  into  the  Atlantic,  and  follow  our  emi- 
grant hymn-writers  in  the  New  World,  or 
even  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  Scotch 
and  Welsh  glens ;  yet  there  they  are  to  be 
found.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  Doane, 
of  New  Jersey ;  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  of 
Baltimore ;  and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
are  all  claimants  on  our  gratitude,  for  their 
hymns  are  found  in  several  of  our  collec- 
tions. From  the  Welsh  Methodist,  W. 
Williams,  we  have  (a  translation  by  him  of 
his  own  Welsh  original)  the  well-known 
missionary  hymn,  "  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of 
darkness,"  and  "  Shepherd  of  thine  Israel, 
guide  us."  From  Scotland  we  have  Logan's 
"  O  God  of  Abraham,  by  whose  hand,"  and 
several  others  ;  and  the  Kirk  is  largely  sup- 
plied with  her  vigorous  paraphrases. 

Our  travels  are  over.  We  have  spied  out, 
not,  we  think,  the  nakedness,  but  the  rich- 
ness, of  the  lands.  We  have  seen  the  works 
of  the  Anakim  of  sacred  song;  we  have 
brought  home  of  the  grapes  and  pomegran- 
ates, not  as  thieves,  but  as  having  a  right  in 
them.  Cut  oflf  though  we  be  geographically 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  separated, 
too,  as  to  external   communion,  from  the 


Churches  of  the  Old  World,  still,  we  repeat, 
we  must  never  surrender  our  claim  as  true 
Catholics  to  the  common  store  of  Christen- 
dom. Like  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  we  return 
home  to  our  Ithaca  to  feel 

**  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

But  with  special  reference  to  the  practical 
purpose  with  which  we  set  out — what  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  some  regulation  and  amend- 
ment of  our  present  condition  ?  Assuming 
that  it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  approved  and  authorized  hymn- 
book,  there  is  little  doubt  that  good  as  well 
as  bad  has  come  of  past  delay,  if  it  is  only 
that  it  has  given  us  time  and  opportunity  to 
look  round  us.  But  it  is  not  less  certain — 
as  this  hasty  and  superficial  sketch  will  have 
shown — that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
yet  far  from  ripe ;  even  the  materials  that 
now  lie  within  reach  are  rough  and  unfit, 
without  much  more  revision  and  re-arrange- 
ment, to  be  worked  up  satisfactorily. 

But  let  the  English  Church  appreciate  her 
position  in  this  matter  —  a  position  such  as 
no  Church  ever  held  before  for  undertaking 
this  work  ;  let  her  lay  the  whole  world  un- 
der tribute  ;  let  her  rejoice  in  being  able  to 
take  as  she  will  of  the  soft  utterances  of 
Asia,  and  the  deep  teaching  of  the  Greek 
odes,  the  terse  diction  and  subdued  fire  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  bold  energy  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  to  weld  them  together  with  the 
fervent  raptures  of  those  at  home  who  have 
wandered  from  her  fold,  and  the  chastened 
devotion  of  her  more  dutiful  children.  It  is 
a  great  work ;  it  is  a  great  opportunity  ;  we 
cannot  but  long  for  its  accomplishment ;  yet 
we  dread  a  failure.  There  is  just  so  much 
ah-eady  at  hand  as  to  tempt  us  into  action  ; 
there  is  just  that  amount  of  half-prepared- 
ness to  make  us  act  in  haste,  and  repent  at 
leisure.  There  is  a  proverb — and  we  would 
write  it  over  this  subject — "  Wait  a  little, 
and  make  an  end  the  sooner."  It  is  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  and  high  character  of 
our  Church  to  be  ever  making  and  unmaking 
her  formulas ;  let  her  bishops  aud  doctors 
then  begin,  if  they  will,  at  once,  but  with 
the  determination  to  spare  neither  labor  nor 
time,  even  if  years  pass  away  before  they 
can  with  confidence  lay  before  us  a  '*  Hymna- 
rium "  worthy  of  our  history  and  our  lan- 
guage ;  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  tone 
and  teaching  of  our  Prayer-book ;  and  such 
that  the  Church  of  our  time  may  set  to  it 
her  seal,  and  hand  it  down  to  posterity,  a 
KTfiim  elg  uet  to  future  generations,  and  a  last- 
ing monument  of  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  as  much  excitement,  and  al- 
most as  much  demonstration  and  holiday- 
making  about  Anna's  sacred  espousals  in  the 
next  October,  as  there  had  been  about  her 
sister's  marriage  in  the  last.  At  the  Manor- 
house,  and  in  the  village,  everybody  was  re- 
leased from  work  to  go  to  Stoke,  and  see 
Mistress  Anna  and  Mistress  Emilia  take  the 
veil.  Up  to  the  very  morning  the  ^seam- 
stresses  were  busy,  under  Dame  Atherstone's 
direction,  in  preparing  the  entire  bridal  cos- 
tume ;  and  the  cooks  were  preparing  to 
feast  the  gentry  in  the  hall,  and  the  laborers 
and  their  families  in  the  home-field.  Eleanor 
and  her  husband  arrived,  with  their  infant 
and  its  nurse,  in  order  that  the  little  one 
might  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the  arms 
of  its  saintly  aunt  on  the  day  of  her  conse- 
cration. Every  vehicle,  horse,  mule,  pillion 
was  engaged;  and  those  who  could  not 
ride  were  willing  to  trudge  to  Stoke,  rather 
than  miss  the  spectacle.  As  the  family 
coach,  full  inside  and  out,  appeared  at  each 
turn  of  the  road,  everybody  made  way ;  and 
all  heads  were  uncovered  as  the  family 
passed.  Little  was  said  within  the  carriage. 
Eleanor  was  weeping,  and  her  husband  very 
grave.  The  Squire  was  already  more  moved 
than  he  had  expected,  and  there  were  tears 
now  and  then  on  the  Dame's  face,  though 
she  declared  herself  the  proudest  and  hap- 
piest of  mothers. 

"  You  hear.  Bet,"  said  the  Squire  to  his 
youngest  daughter.  "  Will  you  be  a  nun 
by  and  by  ?    You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  nun." 

"  No,  I  wont,"  replied  Bet,  positively. 

"  No,  my  love  ;  one  in  a  family  is  enough," 
said  her  mother. 

Bet  -was  well  pleased  to  hear  this  ;  but  it 
rather  surprised  her.  If  to  be  a  nun  was  to 
be  sure  of  heaven,  would  it  not  be  a  bless- 
ing that  all  the  daughters  of  every  house 
should  be  nuns  ? 

Then  Hubert  rode  up  to  the  window  to 
tell  what  coaches  and  riders  he  saw  approach- 
ing Stoke,  and  how  the  field-paths  were  full 
of  country-people,  all  making  for  the  con- 
vent. When  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
beach,  they  saw  that  the  boats  were  drawn 
up  on  the  sands,  that  the  fishermen  and  their 
families  might  see  the  sight.  The  Bishop 
intended  to  honor  his  niece  by  his  presence, 
and  by  himself  examining  her  as  to  her  fit- 
ness for  her  profession.    He  had  come  over 


to  his  country  house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Stoke,  and  he  was  closeted  ^ith  Anna 
first,  and  then  with  Emilia,  before  the  rela- 
tives of  each  arrived. 

Elizabeth  was  not  there.     Anna  had  lost 
her  only  personal  friend  in  that  house  :  and 
the  circumstance  cast  a  gloom  over  the  day, 
in  spite  of  every  efibrt  to  rejoice  that  Eliza- 
beth had  escaped  the  dreariest  fate  on  earth 
— that  of  the  reluctant  nun.     She  feared  to 
think  what  her  friend's  fate  would  be  under 
the  evil  repute  of  refusing  to  be  the  spouse 
of  Christ.     She  attempted  a  word  of  appeal 
to  her  uncle,  that  he  would  secure  merciful 
treatment  for  one  who  was  too  upright  to 
take  vows  with  half  a  heart ;  but  the  Bishop 
coldly  reminded   her  that  her  own  affau's 
should  engross  her  this  day,  and  that  he  must 
judge  for  himself  about  dealing  with  persons 
of  doubtful  faith.     Still,  she   ventured   to 
petition  her  mother,   and  more   hopefully, 
Eleanor.    Eleanor  was  ready,  in  the  softness 
of  her  heart,  to  promise  more  than  she  could 
be  sure  of  performing ;  but  the  Dame  an- 
swered, as  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should, 
that  in  such  matters  the  family,  and  every 
member  of  it,  must  be  guided  by  the  Bishop. 
The   worst   of  it  was   that   the  Reverend 
Mother  was  present  all  the  time.      It  was 
her  duty  ;  nobody  disputed  that ;  but  it'  did 
seem  hard  that  even  the  last  embrace  on 
earth  should  be  witnessed  by  a  spiritual  su- 
perior.    Meetings  at  stated  times  would  be 
permitted ;  but,  if  even  father  and  brother 
were  there,  with  a  partition  between;  and 
never  more  could  they  exchange  a  word  un- 
heard   by  the  Reverend  Mother.     It  was 
above  all  things  necessary  that  there  should 
not  be  room  for  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  slightest  levity  in  any  intercourse  held 
by  the  spouse  of  Christ  with  the  world.     The 
Reverend  Mother  must  know  all  that  she 
did  and  said,  and  her  confessor  all  that  she 
thought. 

Yet  her  father  whispered  in  her  ear  the 
question  which  the  moment  wrung  from 
him.  Was  she  quite  certain  of  her  voca- 
tion ?  He  had  sometimes  thought  lately 
that  it  had  been  too  much  taken  for  granted. 
If  she  had  any  doubt,  or  wished  for  more 
time,  he  would  carry  her  through — even  now, 
at  the  last  moment.  And  convents  were  not 
altogether  so  well  thought  of  as  they  were  ; 
people  did  say  strange  things  about  some  of 
them.    If  hi|  dear  child  would  prefer  another 
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house  to  this,  he  would  speak  to  the  Bishop 
— he  would — there  was  nothing  he  would 
not  do  at  such  a  moment  for  his  dear  child. 
The  two  mothers,  the  natural  and  the  spir- 
itual, were  evidently  fidgety  at  the  prolonged 
embrace.  Anna  said  she  desired  no  change  ; 
and  the  sigh  of  relief  which  she  felt  escaping 
from  her  father's  breast,  cheered  her  own 
heart. 

She  was  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  her 
family,  and  making  her  parents  proud  and 
happy.  She  was  increasing  the  portions  of 
her  sisters,  and  thereby  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  family.  She  was  securing  to  her- 
self safety  from  unknown  snares  and  temp- 
tations, and  contributing  to  the  honor  of 
religion.  Everybody  thought  her  right. 
Even  Elizabeth  did  not  cast  a  doubt  upon 
that.  She  had  always  acquiesced  in  all 
orders  and  arrangements  ;  and  it  seemed  the 
only  clear  course  now.  So  she  said  with  sin- 
cerity that  she  desired  no  change  in  the 
plans  of  the  day,  and  withdrew  cheerfully 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  still  counte- 
nanced by  the  presence  of  the  Abbess,  to 
dress  for  the  service. 

Emilia  had  been  scarcely  thought  of, 
though  she  was  present  in  the  body.  Her 
mother  sat  silently  weeping  in  a  corner,  and 
an  uncle  stood,  trying  to  look  stern,  but 
baffled  by  the  radiance  of  Emilia's  counte- 
nance. She  was  here  in  self-will,  and  in 
?eal  for  her  own  salvation.  Her  lonely 
uother  dared  not  own  to  herself  how  much 
"nore  gracious  it  would  have  appeared  if 
Emilia  had  considered  other  people's  welfare 
instead  of  her  own ;  and  now  all  that  was 
left  for  motherly  pride  and  tenderness,  was 
to  glory  in  the  hardships  which  her  beautiful 
child  underwent  of  her  own  accord,  and  to 
wonder  at  a  love  of  Christ  which  could  ab- 
sorb all  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  during 
the  last  minutes  when  she  could  put  her 
arms  about  her  in  whose  arms  she  had 
passed  her  infancy. 

"  I  am  no  more  to  her  to-day  than  any 
other  widow  from  the  village  or  the  beach," 
said  the  poor  mother  to  the  Abbess. 

"  She  is  indeed  a  treasure  to  the  Church, 
and  an  honor  to  our  house,"  replied  the  Ab- 
bess. "  She  will  be  the  brightest  jewel  in 
Our  Lady's  crown,  which  we  are  always 
striving  to  make  up  at  Stoke  Holy  Cross. 
We  are  usually  much  attached  to  my  younger 
daughters,  our  novices ;   but  we  all  think 
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that  Emilia  has  more  of  the  gracious  signs 
of  saintship  than  any  votary  since  our 
blessed  Sister  Angelica.  I  see  a  strong  re- 
semblance indeed  to  Sister  Angelica ;  but 
even  she  had  hardly  such  merits  as  Emilia 
at  so  early  an  age.  It  is  most  happy  for  her 
that  she  is  saved  from  the  snare  of  such  a 
person  as  Elizabeth,  who  left  us  yesterday." 

And  then  the  story  of  Elizabeth's  with- 
drawal in  disgrace  was  told.  It  interested 
the  poor  mother  more  than  anything  that 
had  passed  that  day.  She  shook  her  head, 
and  believed  it  was  very  shocking  ;  but  she 
felt  a  secret  inclination  to  seek  the  outcast, 
and  hear  what  she  had  to  tell,  and  perhaps 
listen  to  praises  of  her  own  child, — loved 
not  the  less  for  being  lost  to  her. 

There  had  never  been  a  finer  or  better- 
attended  service  on  a  similar  occasion,  in 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sor- 
rows. Never  had  the  chanting  and  the  an- 
thems been  so  sweet  and  moving, — so  ani- 
mating and  triumphant.  There  was  not  an 
inch  of  space  to  spare  in  the  chapel ;  and 
there  were  crowds  outside  listening  to  the 
singing,  though  disappointed  of  the  sight. 

It  was  a  touching  spectacle  for  all  present. 
The  two  young  maidens  looked  lovely  in 
their  bridal  array,  with  countenances  such 
as  brides  do  not  show  in  the  world.  Here 
the  emotions  needed  no  hiding.  There  was 
no  sense  of  shame  mingled  with  them  ;  and 
the  passion  of  divine  love  in  the  one,  and 
the  fervor  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  other,  filled 
their  faces  with  a  wonderful  beauty.  Anna 
saw  one  face  in  the  crowd  below  which  she 
would  have  been  disappointed  not  to  see : 
but  it  did  not  sink  her  heart,  but  made  it 
beat  high.  She  had  set  him  free.  She 
saw  no  way  before  him  that  was  not  full  of 
trouble  and  danger,  if  she  had  withdrawn 
from  her  profession  :  and  now  she  was  hon- 
ored and  sacred  in  his  eyes.  Thus  she  was 
sustained  while  she  moved  in  her  bridal 
robes  from  the  altar  to  the  Bishop,  and  from 
the  Bishop  to  the  altar,  and  when  she  with- 
drew after  the  first  part  of  the  service. 
When  she  re-appeared,  in  her  nun's  dress, 
with  her  head  shorn,  and  her  face  framed 
in  the  hideous  head-gear  of  the  sisterhood, 
her  first  glance  was  to  the  spot  where  Henry 
Fletcher  had  stood ;  but  he  was  gone,  and 
his  place  was  occupied.  Eagerly  she  looked 
again  and  again ;  but  he  was  not  there.  A 
chill  seized  her,  such  as  the  funereal  strain 
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when  her  burial  to  the  world  was  celebrated, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  her  hair,  and  the  habit 
of  her  living  grave  had  not  caused.  She 
felt  now  that  she  had  indeed  done  with  life. 

Many  hours  of  the  day  remained  when 
the  assemblage  had  dispersed,  and  the 
ploughmen  were  in  the  fields  again,  and  the 
boats  had  gone  out  after  the  herrings.  It 
was  still  something  of  a  festival  in  the  con- 
vent, for  the  sisters  made  the  most  of  such 
opportunities  of  amusement  as  they  had. 
They  had  a  particularly  good  dinner ;  and 
when  the  day's  devotions  were  done,  they 
had  liberty  to  amuse  themselves,  and  were 
eager  for  such  Christmas  games  as  their  di- 
rectors had  pronounced  harmless.  It  was  as 
distasteful  to  Anna  as  to  Emilia  to  spend 
the  evening  of  such  a  day  in  playing  hide 
and  seek  and  hot  codlings  ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  She  had  learned,  within  the  last 
three  months,  some  things  which  would  be 
infinitely  valuable  now%  The  spare  minutes 
and  half-hours  that  she  had  given  to  study 
with  the  stool  on  her  knees  had  shown  her 
what  it  was  to  have  a  devotion  in  the  heart 
quite  independent  of  outward  observance. 
She  had  not  advanced  far  in  her  comprehen- 
sion and  practice  of  what  her  hidden  book 
laid  open  to  her  :  but  she  understood  and 
felt  that  there  was  a  silent  worship  which 
she  might  practice  and  repose  on,  with- 
out leave  from  any  one,  and  without  any 
one's  knowledge.  She  had  not  yet  found 
that  this  possession  involved  her  in  any 
shame  of  conscience ;  and  it  sustained  her 
amidst  her  confused  or  fluctuating  impres- 
sions as  to  whether  she  had  been  altogether 
right  in  taking  the  vows. 

The  Reverend  Mother's  good-night  struck 
her  painfully,  as  having  lost  its  wonted  ten- 
derness. But  it  must  be  so,  she  thought. 
The  tenderness  and  indulgence  were  for 
children  under  probation.  The  spouses  of 
^  the  Church  were  mature  enough  for  a  severe 
treatment,  and  ought  indeed  to  resent  in 
themselves  any  hankering  after  the  milk  for 
babes  which  the  Reverend  Mother  kept  for 
novices.  Yet  the  hauteur,  the  coldness,  the 
severity  seemed  rather  sudden,  after  the 
flatteries  of  the  morning. 

There  was  something  about  the  cell  which 
struck  colder  still  upon  the  heart.  Anna 
had  heard  nothing  about  removing  to-day ; 
and  she  had  supposed  that  some  time  the 
next  morning  she  would  have  directions  to 


betake  herself  to  a  cell  in  another  part  of 
the  house.  On  the  way,  however,  the  Ab- 
bess met  her  at  the  entrance  of  a  passage, 
and  beckoned  her  to  follow.  The  number 
on  a  door  in  the  passage  was  shown  her ; 
the  door  was  opened,  and  then  closed  upon 
her,  with  the  usual  blessing  of  the  night. 
By  the  glimmer  of  light  from  the  lamp  in 
the  passage,  which  shone  in  through  the  lit- 
tle wicket,  she  saw  how  diflerent  this  cell 
was  from  the  last.  There  was  no  room  for 
little  handiworks ;  the  linnet  was  not  there, 
nor  any  adornment  on  the  walls.  Her  little 
pictures  were  all  gone,  except  one  of  the 
Virgin  which  she  found  in  the  morning 
at  her  bed's  head.  These  things,  however, 
were  trifles.  Her  footstool  was  gone.  She 
searched  every  corner  more  than  once  before 
she  slept :  she  rose  to  search  again  as  soon 
as  there  was  daylight  enough.  It  did  not 
take  two  minutes  to  satisfy  herself  that  her 
treasure  was  not  there  :  but  still  she  looked 
for  it  once  more. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  :  and  she  shed  many 
bitter  tears  before  she  could  see  any  comfort 
at  all.  But  she  was  young  :  the  world  was, 
as  more  than  one  friend  had  assured  her,  full 
of  change  ;  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
Bible  which  King  ai:^  Primate  had  by  enact- 
ment permitted  the  people  to  read  would  be 
ere  long  admitted  into  convent  cells.  Eliza- 
beth certainly  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  hands  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Meantime,  Anna  had  learned  some 
parts  of  it  by  heart,  and  had  a  strong  re- 
membrance of  many  more.  There  was  no 
fear  of  anybody  finding  out  at  present  what 
the  stool  contained ;  for  she  had  carefully 
replaced  the  bottom  as  usual.  She  would 
hope  :  she  would  take  her  troubles  patiently ; 
and  she  must  remember  that  she  was  so  far 
better  off  than  three  months  before,  that  she 
had  studied  and  taken  into  her  heart  many 
parts  of  the  book. 

One  treasure  remained  with  her.  It  was 
not  clear  to  her  why  it  had  been  given  to 
her,  or  what,  in  fact,  it  was.  Elizabeth  had 
conveyed  into  her  cell,  the  day  before  she 
left,  an  earthenware  phial,  and  had  found 
opportunities  to  tell  her  of  it,  to  desire  her 
to  secrete  it  with  the  utmost  care,  and  not  to 
open  it  till  she  should  receive  a  letter,  or  let- 
ters, by  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Mother. 
Then  she  was  to  apply  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
in  the  bottle  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  let- 
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ter ;  after  which  she  would  need  no  further 
instructions. 

This  phial  had  been  on  her  person  ever 
since  ;  and  it  was  her  chief  thought  when  the 
nuns  were  dressing  her  in  her  convent  habit  j 
but  she  had  saved  it  from  observation.  She 
could  not  sleep  much  for  thinking  how  she 
should  conceal  it  now  that  she  had  not  an 
inch  of  space  nor  a  thread  of  clothing  that 
she  could  call  her  own  5  nor  the  command  of 
a  moment  of  her  time.  Under  her  vows  of 
poverty  and  obedience,  how  could  she  pos- 
sess or  conceal  anything  ?  Tired  with  think- 
ing, and  sunk  in  strength  and  spirits,  she 
fell  asleep,  to  be  roused  by  the  bell  for  early 
service ; — a  service  which  she  must  never 
again  fail  to  attend,  in  foggy  autumn  or  chill 
winter,  more  than  in  the  summer  dawn. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Dame  Atherstone  wrote  occasionally ;  and 
Anna  daily  counted  the  weeks  or  days  that 
must  pass  before  she  might  look  for  the  next 
epistle.  Yet  she  never  failed  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  the  letters  came.  She  did  not 
know  why ;  all  she  knew  was  that  she  felt  very 
lonely  and  depressed.  The  Abbess  sent  for 
her,  on  such  occasions,  to  her  own  parlor, 
broke  the  seal,  cut  the  silk  fastenings,  read 
the  letter  while  Anna  stood  flushed  and  pant- 
"ng,  and  handed  it  to  her,  with  an  exhortation 
to  be  thankful  for  being  blessed  with  such  a 
pious  and  virtuous  mother.  Sometimes  this 
praise  was  coupled  with  some  sneering  allu- 
sion to  her  father,  which  Anna  did  not  under- 
stand, and  to  which  she  could  not  in  any  case 
reply.  When  she  had  escaped  with  her  let- 
ter, she  dreaded  to  read  it.  The  letters  were 
all  much  alike ;  and  the  chief  thing  in  each 
was  an  assurance  that  her  dear  daughter  was 
a  happy  girl — safe  and  peaceful  as  she  was 
in  a  refuge — and  so  forth.  One  day,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  line  which  set  Anna  think- 
ing— a  brief  reference  to  the  troubles  of  the 
time,  and  to  the  dangers  which  were  to  be 
apprehended.  The  next  time  Anna  was  sum- 
moned, she  found  the  letter  already  opened 
and  read  ;  and,  moreover,  a  passage  cut  out. 
No  explanation  was  offered,  and  Anna  dared 
not  ask  for  any  ;  but  she  was  persuaded  that 
public  affairs  were  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
and  that  the  nuns  were  not  to  know  it. 

She  was  then  a  happy  girl !  She  smoth- 
ered a  sigh  as  she  read.  It  was,  perhaps, 
her  own  fault,  but  she  was  very  far  from  be- 
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ing  a  happy  girl.  She  might  have  remem- 
bered that  all  people  have  faults  ;  she  might 
have  been  aware  that,  in  coming  among  nuns, 
she  was  not  coming  among  angels  ;  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her,  and  she  had  never 
been  told,  that  some  women  were  made  nuns 
precisely  on  account  of  faults  which  rendered 
them  unacceptable  at  home  or  in  the  world. 
She  had  supposed  she  was  entering  a  home 
of  peace  and  devoutness  ;  but  Sister  Serena 
was  always  setting  people  by  the  ears  together, 
and  Sister  Ignatia's  gossip  was  really  so  coarse 
that  it  was  an  evil  to  have  to  walk  with  her  ; 
and  she  never  would  pay  the  least  regard  to 
the  Reverend  Mother's  recommendation  of 
silence  while  they  took  their  exercise.  It 
was  impossible,  too,  to  forget  the  disclosure 
she  had  made  that  Sister  Catherine  had  been 
placed  here  by  a  profligate  gentleman  who 
had  first  tempted  and  then  deserted  her.  If 
this  was  true,  it  was  painful  to  know  it ;  and 
what  would  all  at  home  think  if  they  were 
aware  that  their  Anna  was  shut  up  for  life  with 
such  a  person  !  Then  there  was  the  Rever- 
end Mother — she  was  the  puzzle  and  the 
trouble  of  Anna's  daily  life.  Sometimes — 
not  often  now — she  was  as  kind  as  she  had 
ever  been  ;  but  in  the  intervals  there  was  no 
telling  what  she  meant  or  how  to  please  her 
she  was  so  suspicious  !  And  it  was  impos- 
sible to  help  believing  that  she  sometimes 
had  pleasure  in  hurting  one's  feelings.  But 
to  think  such  things  was  very  wrong ;  and 
Anna  read  her  letter  over  again,  felt  more 
depressed  than  if  it  had  not  come,  and  con- 
cluded that  if  she  was  not  so  happy  as  peo- 
ple supposed,  she  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
for  it  could  not  be  helped  now. 

She  had  no  idea  what  the  phial  was  for. 
She  had  wetted  the  paper  of  her  mother's 
letters,  once  or  twice,  and  had  found  noth- 
ing ;  still,  the  pains  that  Elizabeth  had  taken 
about  the  matter,  and  the  vague  notion  of 
some  stir  in  public  affairs  which  the  nuns 
were  not  to  hear  of,  kept  up  an  obscure  hope 
that  something  good  would  happen  some 
day.  She  wished  Elizabeth  would  write.  It 
could  be  only  what  the  Reverend  Mother 
might  read ;  but  the  emptiest  letter  might 
show  where  Elizabeth  was,  and  whether  she 
was  thinking  much  of  her  friend. 

After  a  time,  Anna  objected  less  to  her' 
walks  in  the  garden  with  one  or  other  sister 
whom  she  would  not  have  chosen  for  a  com- 
panion.   By  degrees,  her  distaste  gave  way 
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before  curiosity ;  and  perhaps  it  was  in  itself 
diminished.  The  talk  did  not  exactly  answer 
to  some  descriptions  of  pure  discourse  which 
she  had  found  in  the  book  she  was  studying 
in  the  summer ;  and  it  was  a  transgression 
that  there  was  any  talk  at  all ;  but  she  could 
only  keep  silence  herself,  and  not  prevent 
the  sister  at  her  side  from  saying  whatever 
she  pleased  ;  and  as  an  exchange  from  soli- 
tude— so  new  and  wearing  to  her ! — and  as 
affording  explanations  of  many  small  per- 
plexities, the  weakest  gossip  became  gradu- 
ally almost  acceptable.  She  would  have  de- 
spised herself  as  going  back,  rather  than 
growing  in  grace,  but  that  her  confessor 
viewed  the  matter  very  differently.  He  ap- 
pointed her  very  light  penance  for  being 
glad  that  any  sister  talked  when  she  ought 
not,  provided  he  could  satisfy  himself  as  to 
what  the  talkers  had  said. 

There  was  not  much  to  repeat  or  to  sup- 
press ;  yet  it  made  an  impression  on  Anna. 

"  So  you  will  not  talk,"  said  Sister  Serena, 
one  day  in  spring,  when  even  her  little  mind 
was  exhilarated  by  the  soft  sea  breezes,  and 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  fine  show  of  tu- 
lips and  hyacinths  in  the  garden-beds.  "  Rev- 
erend Mother  cannot  expect  us  to  hold  our 
tongues  always ;  and  if  she  did,  she  cannot 
know  what   she  is  ordering,  for  she  never 
tries  to  hold  her  tongue, — except  when  she 
is  in  a  sulky  fit ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  she 
likes  it.     Well !  if  you  wont  talk,  no  matter. 
I  shall  i  and  you  need  not  object  to  that,  be- 
cause you  cannot  help  it.  Oh,  yes," — though 
Anna  had  not  spoken, — "  I  shall  have  to  do 
penance  ;  but  that  is  nothing  when  one  is 
pent  up  and  stifled  with  dulness  as  we  are 
here.     I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear, — you  do 
not  look  so  wtII  as  when  you  came.     Our 
horrid  dinners,  and  the  cold  of  the  chapel, 
and  several  things  might  account  for  that ; 
but  I  suspect  you  fret.     Don't   shake  your 
head  ;  because  we  know  that  everybody  does 
fret,  for  half  a  year  at  least.     The  Reverend 
Mother  is  tired  of  being  kind  to  the  novices 
by  the  time  their  year  is  up  ;  and  then  they 
find   the  difference,  while   she   begins  over 
again  with  new  girls.     But   the    sisters  do 
not  like  the  youngest  nuns  very  much.   They 
remember  the  favors  the  poor  young  things 
have  had,  and  all  the  trifles  they  have  heaped 
up  against  them  during  the  probation ;  and 
these  have  to  be  paid  off.     There  is  always 
a  season  of  spite  to  be  passed  through  before 
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the  old  ones  get  tired  of  paying  off  scores. 
You  look  as  if  this  was  news  ;  but  somebody 
must  have  told  you  what  you  had  to  expect. 
Reverend  Mother  will  not  be  less  severe, — 
why  should  she  ?  but  the  sisters  will  be  less 
spiteful  as  time  passes  on.    They  are  amused 
at  present  at  her  behavior  to  you.    I  dare 
say  you  see  through  it,  though  you  look  so 
innocent.    It  would  go  hard  with  you  but 
for  the  Bishop.     She  says  shameful  things 
of  your  father  because  he  increased  your  sis- 
ter's fortune  out  of  yours.    She  says  it  barely 
answers  to  have  you  with  such  a  pittance  of 
a  portion,  and  that  your  father  has  robbed 
the  convent  and  Our  Lady  to  make  a  good 
match  for   your   sister.     You  can   imagine 
what  you  would  have  to  go  through  on  this 
account  but  for  the  Bishop  !   Ah  !  you  don't 
know  what  you  owe  to  that  uncle  of  yours. 
You  must  see  for  yourself  when  you  have 
been  here  long  enough.  Bishops  have  mighty 
friendships   sometimes,  we   all  know,  with 
these  Reverend    Mothers.    You   need  not 
color  up  so,  however.     I  mean  no  offence  to 
your  uncle.     He  is  not  a  man  to  flirt  with. 
We  all  see  that.    Even  she  must  see  that ; 
but  she  will  never  do  anything  to  offend  him ; 
and  that  is  why  she  is  so  indulgent  to  you  at 
times.    You  may  always  know  by  that  when 
she  fancies  he  may  be  coming ;  and  she  hopes 
to   have  your   good  word.    You  need  not 
laugh ;  we  all  see  it :  it  is  fine  sport  some- 
times  to  watch  the   struggle   between  her 
longing  to  plague  you  and  her  fear  of  the 
Bishop  finding  out  that — that — you  are  not 
very  happy  here.  You  think  this  is  all  fancy  ? 
Well !  just  remember  what  I  say  ;  and  you 
will  find   out  in  time  whether  it  is  true. 
Next,  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing  we 
have  made  out  about  Sister  Catherine's  story. 
It  really  ought  to  be  known  that  such  a  per- 
son has  been  thrust  upon  us.     She  was— oh  ! 
you  will  not  hear  it.     You  are  young,  to  be 
sure,  and  are  new  to  such  things  ;  but,  my 
dear,  what  can  it  matter,  now  you  are  shut 
up  here  for  life  ?     Why  should  not  you  know 
— and  indeed  you  ought  to  know — what  sin 
there  is  in  the  world  ;    and  if  you  ask  your 
director,  he  will  tell  you  so.     But  I  will  not 
press  that  subject.     There  are  plenty  within 
these  walls  who  will  be  eager  enough  to  talk 
it  over.    Some  of  them  say  that  several  scan- 
dals of  that  sort  have  been  made  known 
lately,  and  that  many  of  the  monasteries  are 
to  be  inquired  into.     Nobody  will  meddle 
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with  nuns,  I  should  think ;  but  the  monks 
may  have  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
I  don't  know  how  much  is  true  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  monk§  are  well  looked  after, 
the  nuns  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Now, 
do  not  look  so  cross,  my  dear.  You  are  the 
youngest,  and  you  must  show  respect  to  us 
older  ones,  and  suppose  that  we  know  what 
we  are  saying.  Ah  !  if  you  rest  upon  your 
own  particular  piece  of  virtue,  and  pride 
yourself  on  not"  talking  at  all,  you  will  get  no 
credit  for  it.  Our  Lady  is  kinder-hearted 
than  E-evercnd  Mother, — or  you  either.  I 
know  she  pardons  us  for  talking  now  and 
then.  What  would  become  of  us  without  it, 
she  knows.  At  least,  we  do  not.  Even 
now,  the  dash  of  the  sea  seems  to  me  very 
mopish,  though  we  are  walking  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  the  roar  and 
dash  on  a  winter's  night,  all  night  through, 
and  the  moan  of  the  wind  in  the  wood,  make 
me  so  melancholy  that  I  cry  myself  to  sleep. 
I  am  sure  Our  Lady  will  let  us  take  what 
comfort  we  can,  whatever  Reverend  Mother 
may  order." 

Such  was  the  outpouring  of  one  day's 
walk  in  the  garden.  There  was  an  endless 
succession  of  days,  and  some  variety  of 
speakers.  Emilia  was  dumb,  always  ;  and 
there  were  others  who  said  nothing  beyond 
what  circumstances  required.  There  was 
one  venerable  sister  who  had  been  long  re- 
garded as  Abbess  elect,  but  who  had  missed 
the  appointment ;  and  it  was  a  blessing  to 
walk  with  her  sometimes.  She  had  liberty 
of  discourse ;  and  she  used  it  with  the 
younger  nuns,  for  their  good  in  every  way. 
She  did  not  seek  their  confidence,  for  she 
was  scrupulous  in  not  interfering  with  the 
Reverend  Mother's  privileges ;  but  she 
showed  them  the  bright  and  serene  view 
of  their  vocation;  she  made  them  better 
pleased  with  one  another ;  and  she  enter- 
tained them  much  by  her  conversation 
about  the  world  and  life,  of  which  she  knew 
a  great  deal.  There  was  nobody  within  the 
four  walls  who  was  not  criticised  and  mocked 
by  some  of  the  sisters ;  but  Sister  Perpetua 
enjoyed  the  outward  respect  of  the  whole 
sisterhood,  and  the  sincere  attachment  of 
most  of  them.  Somebody  or  other  was  con- 
stantly wishing  that  Sister  Perpetua  had 
been  Reverend  Mother ;  and  somebody  or 
other  usually  replied  that  it  was  better  as  it 
was — Reverend  Mothers  never  were,  or  could 
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be  much  liked  ;  and  even  she  would  not  have 
been  to  the  nuns  what  she  was  now. 

Such  sayings  had  Anna  to  wonder  over  in 
this  house  which  she  had  supposed  to  be 
the  abode  of  love,  honor,  and  peace.  Some 
of  Sister  Perpetua's  conversation  deepened 
the  impression  made  by  the  flippant  rattle 
of  Sister  Serena.  There  were  times,  the 
venerable  sister  had  said,  when  all  devout 
persons  must  strengthen  their  souls  to  do 
and  endure  what  should  be  laid  upon  them. 
It  was  an  age  of  trouble  and  conflict  for  the 
Church;  and  all  sincere  servants  of  the 
Church  should  prepare  to  do  and  bear  what 
they  could  on  behalf  of  it.  Their  profes- 
sion was  ill-spoken  of;  their  vows  were 
mocked  at ;  their  property  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  what  had  happened  to  some 
might  happen  to  any.  Anna  returned  to 
her  cell  with  no  clear  notion  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  but  with  noble  aspi- 
rations glowing  in  her  heart  after  the  mar- 
tyr temper  which  seemed  to  be  the  one  great 
aim  and  object  possible  in  this  place. 

Such  revivals  of  hope  and  energy  were 
few  and  transient :  and  when  she  had  sunk 
into  the  apathy  or  depression  which  was 
growing  upon  her,  she  became  very  un- 
happy at  her  own  deterioration  in  character. 
She  was  restless,  humbled,  and  at  times  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  of  spending  a  whole 
lifetime  in  growing  more  and  more  discon- 
tented, and  less  and  less  religious.  She 
hoped  she  should  be  burnt  alive  rather  than 
live  to  old  age  as  she  was  living  now.  She 
wished  she  could  long  as  ardently  for  mar- 
tyrdom as  Emilia  did,  or  lead  such  a  life  of 
self-der^^l  as  would  make  her  as  indifferent 
as  Emilia  was  to  the  ways  or  the  sisters. 
She  wished  she  knew  what  Elizabeth  was 
doing ;  and  oh !  how  she  wished  that  Eliz- 
abeth would  write  to  her. 

One  day  she  was  summoned  to  the  par- 
lor, to  hear  a  letter.  The  letter  was  from 
EHzabeth.  It  must  be  disappointing  in  its 
contents,  because  Elizabeth  had  really  noth- 
ing to  say  which  she  wished  the  Abbess  to 
see ;  but  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to 
Anna  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  possess 
the  letter  at  all.  She  felt  how  much  might 
be  at  stake  j  and  never  had  she  so  longed  to 
carry  a  letter  to  her  cell ;  but  the  Reverend 
Mother,  after  reading  the  few  lines  with  a 
tone  of  cold  contempt,  turned  to  the  fire- 
place where  the  logs  were  blazing.    Anna 
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held  out  her  hand  eagerly ;  but  the  Abbess 
merely  said,  "  You  have  heard  the  whole," 
and  held  the  sheet  to  the  flame.  Anna  was 
escaping  to  hide  her  tears  when  the  image 
of  the  Bishop  in  an  approaching  tefe-a-iite 
with  his  niece  crossed  the  Reverend  Moth- 
er's imagination,  and  she  called  Anna  back 
and  said,  in  her  old  voice  of  affection — which 
Anna  now  considered  coaxing — that,  as  Eliz- 
abeth had  departed  under  somewhat  discred- 
itable circumstances,  it  was  undesirable  that 
any  relic  of  her  should  be  visible,  if  any 
visitor  should  arrive. 

"  I  would  have  burnt  it  myself "  said 

the  sobbing  Anna. 

The  Abbess  held  up  her  finger  to  remind 
her  of  the  duty  of  silent  obedience ;  then 
adding,  that  if  her  dear  daughter  wished  to 
reply  to  the  note  of  her  acquaintance,  she 
would  herself  forward  the  letter. 

Anna  now  knew  what  it  was  to  have  pas- 
sion stirred  within  her.  She  passed  that 
night  in  conflict  of  mind  such  as  she  had 
never  knowai  before.  She  had  lost  the  op- 
portunity for  which  Elizabeth  had  prepared 
so  carefully.  They  (she  did  not  take  pains 
to  make  out  whom  she  meant  by  "they") 
would  be  awaiting  some  answer  from  her ; 
they  would  never  know  that  she  had  not 
received  a  message  which  they  would  be  cer- 
tain had  reached  her  j  they  would  suppose 
that  she  was  happy — that  she  despised  their 
friendship — that  she  had  forgotten  them  ! 
The  only  comfort  she  could  think  of  was 
that  the  letter  was  safe  from  examination 
and  experiment.  The  Abbess  had  certainly 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth.  But  it  might  be 
many  weeks  Jbefore  another  letter  \#uld  ar- 
rive, if  the  attempt  was  .  ever  renewed,  end 
the  second  w-ould  probably  share  the  fate 
of  the  first.     What  could  be  done  ? 

She  tried  to  convey  in  her  reply  to  Eliza- 
beth that  she  had  only  heard  the  letter  ;  but 
the  Reverend  Mother  observed  that  this  was 
a  needless  disclosure,  so  well  as  the  rules  of 
the  house  were  known ;  and  as  Anna's  let- 
ter was  not  long,  she  would  perhaps  not  ob- 
ject to  write  it  over  again,  with  the  omission 
of  that  little  circumstance.  Her  vow  of 
obedience  left  Anna  no  choice ;  or  she  would 
now  have  avoided  writing  at  all,  for  the 
chance  of  her  friends  supposing  that  their 
letter  had  not  reached  her  hands.  AVhen 
she  saw  her  own  approved  and  closed,  she 
said  to  herself  that  there  was  no  hope  left. 


Yet  there  were  times  when  she  felt,  in  waking 
in  the  morning,  that  something  might  hap- 
pen before  night  to  break  the  dreary  monot- 
ony of  her  prospect.  She  at  times  resolved 
desperate  schemes.  She  planned  to  get  hold 
of  the  footstool,  and  tear  out  the  book  it 
contained  before  anybody  discovered  her — 
a  thing  impossible,  because  she  had  now  no 
access  to  the  novices'  room.  She  would  find 
means  of  speaking  to  the  Bishop — to  her 
sister — to  her  father ;  all  such  schemes  ended 
in  a  passion  of  self-abasement,  for  she  could 
make  out  no  case  against  any  one  but  her- 
self. She  acquiesced  while  she  had  a  choice ; 
and  she  must  not  make  her  family  unhappy 
now  that  she  had  simply  found  that  she  had 
overra:ted  her  own  strength  of  mind  and 
force  of  piety. 

One  fine  May  day  she  was  told  that  her 
sister,  with  child  and  nurse,  was  in  the  vis- 
itors' parlor.  She  flew  to  the  parlor ;  but 
the  Reverend  Mother  was  not  to  be  out- 
stripped. By  a  short  cut  she  was  there  first. 
It  was  well :  for  Eleanor  was  evidently  as 
innocent  of  all  plot  and  concealment  as  her 
own  child,  and  infinitely  more  deferential  to 
the  Abbess.  She  said  no  word  that  the 
most  vigilant  monastic  prude  could  have 
objected  to  ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  fault  the 
Reverend  Mother  found  was  that  she  seemed 
too  cautious  about  speaking  of  her  own 
domestic  happiness,  as  if  it  were  possible 
that  such  a  topic  could  excite  any  other  feel- 
ing than  a  condescending  satisfaction  in 
privileged  persons  who  had  accepted  a 
higher  vocation. 

Eleanor  had  a  message  to  deliver.  There 
was  a  particularly  elegant  form  of  lappet 
worn  at  present,  embroidered  in  the  stitch 
in  which  Anna  excelled,  and  by  which  she 
had  brought  both  credit  and  money  to  the 
house.  Elizabeth  had  sent  a  pattern  of  this 
lappet,  cut  in  paper  ;  and  Eleanor  was  to 
explain  certain  points  about  the  work.  The 
Abbess  drew  near  to  look ;  Anna  strove  to 
still  her  heart  enough  to  hear  the  instruc- 
tions. When  Eleanor  would  have  delivered 
over  the  pattern  to  its  proper  owner,  the 
Reverend  Mother  put  out  her  hand  for  it ; 
and  Anna  observed  that  her  eye  searched 
every  part  of  it  for  writing.  As  it  was 
wholly  blank,  she  at  length  gave  it  up  to 
Anna,  with  promises  about  obtaining  the 
necessary  thread  from  foreign  parts. 

The  day  had  really  come  at  last.    At  the 
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first  toiicli  of  the  fluid,  lines  and  words  be- 
gan to  appear.  Without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time,  Anna  cut  a  facsimile  of  the  pattern 
from  white  paper,  and  creased  it  with  folds 
exactly  resembling  the  original ;  and  the  copy 
lay  on  the  bed  ready  for  use,  if  she  should  be 
interrupted.  Then  she  returned  to  her  work 
of  deciphering. 

"  We  have  heard  nothing  from  you,"  were 
the  first  words.  "  You  have  not  received 
our  hidden  message,  or  the  phial  has  been 
taken  from  you.  We  try  this  once  more. 
Time  has  been  lost ;  and  you  must  trust  us, 
and  do  what  we  say.  The  kingdom  is  agi- 
tated, and  great  events  must  happen,  afiect- 
ing  all  monks  and  nuns.  If  you  are  happy, 
send  an  express  message  to  Elizabeth  that 
you  are  so.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  any 
friend,  the  way  is  open.  You  may  observe 
that  the  toolhouse  door,  upon  the  moat,  has 
the  key  always  left  in  the  lock.  Open  it  in 
the  night  of  next  Tuesday,  and  a  friend  will 
be  outside,  on  your  side  the  moat,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  A  letter  will  be  left  with  you,  to 
save  time.  Say  briefly  what  you  have  to 
tell,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger." 

*'  Oh,  no !  I  never — never  can  do  it !  "  was 
Anna's  first  thought.  It  was  an  over- 
whelming idea, — that  of  any  clandestine  in- 
tercourse at  all ;  and  for  a  nun  to  go  out  at 
night — it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  She 
was  even  resentful  towards  her  friends,  that 
they  could  propose  such  an  act ;  but  this  led 
her  back  to  their  words,  "  Time  has  been 
lost ;  and  you  must  trust  us,  and  do  what 
we  say."  It  was  cle.ar  that  events  were  oc- 
curring which  she  knew  nothing  of;  and 
that  the  judgment  of  her  friends  must  be 
more  enlightened  than  her  own.  Was  she 
worthy  of  having  friends,  if  she  could  not 
trust  them  in  such  a  case?  The  conflict 
within  her  was  severe,  and  it  was  renewed 
every  day.  She  was  very  young ;  she  was 
new  to  the  conflict  of  passions  and  emotions 
with  judgment  and  conscience  j  she  was 
alone ;  and  she  was  very  unhappy.  AVhen 
she  tended  towards  a  decision  at  all,  it  was 
from  desperation.  Her  present  mode  of 
life  must  not  go  on.  She  could  not  go  on 
living  in  the  practice  of  deception,  in  virtual 
breach  of  vows,  in  the  celebration  of  rites 
which  did  not  express  her  religious  feelings, 
and  in  hypocrisy  towards  both  her  spiritual 
mother  and  her  director.    If  she  let  this 
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chance  of  guidance  and  relief  go  by,  there 
was  actually  no  prospect  whatever  before 
her.  Therefore  was  she  still  undecided  ev- 
ery morning,  and  changeable  in  her  deci- 
sions every  night,  while  Tuesday  was  ap- 
proaching. It  appeared  that  somebody  was 
to  visit  her  before  that  day,  who  could  con- 
vey a  message  to  Elizabeth.  What  should 
the  message  be  ?  No  one  came  on  Friday  ; 
and  this  gave  another  day  :  and  Saturday 
was  also  left  to  her.  By  Monday  she  began 
to  be  anxious,  lest  the  chance  should  slip  ; 
and  this  revealed  to  her  the  strength  of  her 
own  expectation  from  the  opportunity.  She 
looked  out  upon  the  moat  more  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  though  it  was  a  common 
amusement  to  the  sisters  to  watch  the  pur- 
veyor and  his  man  taking  the  fish  for  the 
use  of  the  house.  The  moat  was  well 
stocked  with  carp,  tench,  and  luce,  like  the 
ponds  of  all  convents,  whether  near  the  sea 
or  inland.  The  water  was  low  in  the  moat, 
Anna  observed ;  but  how  any  one  was  to 
cross  it  at  night  she  could  not  imagine. 
The  bridge  was  always  raised  at  sunset ;  and 
the  punt  was  always  secured  under  it,  when 
not  in  use  for  fishing.  She  could  do  her 
part,  if  the  toolhouse-key  should  be  really 
left  in  the  lock.  There  was  no  obstruction 
between  the  kitchen  and,  the  toolhouse  ;  and 
all  that  part  of  the  house  was  so  well 
guarded  by  the  moat,— there  of  considerable 
depth, — that  no  such  watch  was  kept  upon 
it  as  upon  the  approaches  by  the  bridge,  and 
on  the  garden  side.  She  had  but  a  little 
way  to  go  from  her  cell, — a  cell  which  was 
disliked,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  culinary 
j  smells  ^  which  it  was  liable,  and  which  was 
j  therefore  assigned  to  the  youngest  nun  :  but 
I  how  was  it  possible  that  any  one  could  be 
j  awaiting  her  outside  ?  She  longed  to  ex- 
amine the  countenance  of  the  gardener,  and 
of  every  servant ;  but  she  knew  she  could 
j  not  meet  an  eye  which  should  question  hers. 
1  Her  days  of  candor  and  fearlessness  were 
gone.  She  sighed  as  the  thought  occurred : 
but  she  doubted  whether  she  would  have 
given  up  the  chance  that  had  presented 
itself  for  innocence  without  hope. 

Eleanor  came  again  on  the  Monday,  for 
one  more  interview,  as  she  said,  before  re- 
turning home.  Again,  the  Revei-end  Mother 
was  on  the  spot  before  Anna  could  reach  it. 
Her  vigilance  of  eye  and  ear  was  not  re- 
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warded  by  anything  interesting;  unless  it 
■was  a  gratification  to  her  to  hear  Elizabeth 
spoken  of  with  compassion. 

"  Have  you  any  message  for  Elizabeth  ?  " 
inquired  Eleanor  :  and  the  Abbess  bent  her- 
self to  hear  the  answer. 

"  No,"  replied  Anna.  "  I  have  no  mes- 
sage to  send.  Elizabeth  knows  how  I  feel 
towards  her.  But  where  is  she  now  ?  You 
speak  as  if  you  were  about  to  see  her." 

Eleanor  explained  that  she  could  see  her 
at  pleasure,  Elizabeth  being  now  in  a  kind 
of  service  in  a  family  in  the  next  town.  It 
was  a  loss  of  position,  certainly  ;  but  she 
could  not  expect  consideration  after  such  a 
step  as  slic  had  taken.  As  she  herself  ad- 
mitted, she  might  be  thankful  to  get  honest 
bread. 

"  Does  she  say  that  ?  "  asked  the  Abbess. 
"  Her  day  of  repentance  has  come,  then." 

"  Does  she  repent  ?  "  Anna  ventured  to 
ask. 

Eleanor  could  not  undertake  to  say  that 
she  did.  She  really  did  not  know.  Eliza- 
beth was  so  quiet,  it  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  she  was  satisfied  or  not. 

"  Then  you  have  no  message  to  her  ? " 
Eleanor  finally  inquired. 

"  No  :  not  any." 

"  There  is  still  a  choice,"  Anna  said  to 
herself,  when  she  was  alone.  "  Somebody 
will  be  there ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  fail 
than  to  do  what  I  may  finally  shrink  from." 
So  she  sincerely  believed:  but  her  course 
was  now,  in  reality,  determined.  Her  mind 
must  have  been  made  up  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing ;  for  there  was  something  in  her  counte- 
nance which  made  the  Reverend  Mother  re- 
mark that  she  hoped  her  daughter  Anna 
would  look  as  well  as  now  when  the  Bishop 
arrived.  The  little  listlessness  was  gone, 
and  the  heavy  look  about  the  eyes.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  interrupted  rest  that  had 
tried  her  at  first, — and  perhaps  the  hard  fare, 
after  the  indulgence  of  her  noviciate.  She 
had  got  over  the  seasoning ;  and  now  she 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  house  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Bishop.  Still,  however,  Anna  said  to 
herself,  "  there  is  a  choice."  She  fancied  it 
still  while  at  her  distasteful  supper  in  the 
refectory,  thinking  of  anything  but  the  holy 
book  which  was  read  aloud  by  a  sister  un- 
der penance.  Perhaps  she  fancied  it  still  as 
she  lay  on  her  little  bed,  watching  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  twilight,  on  that  summer  night,  and 


listening  to  the  rising  wind  which  came  from 
the  sea.  It  was  the  wind  which  gave  her 
courage  at  last.  At  least  she  believed  that 
she  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  move  from 
her  cell  if  all  had  been  as  still  as  midnight 
sometimes  is.  When  the  chapel  clock  be- 
gan to  strike,  the  thought  of  her  condition, 
if  she  sacrificed  the  present  chance,  ren- 
dered her  desperate.  She  looked  out  upon 
the  passage,  and  saw  and  heard  nothing. 
She  took  advantage  of  a  rising  blast  to  pass 
to  the  kitchen  and  through  it ;  and  of  another 
to  unlock  and  open  the  toolhouse  door,  which 
another  hand  seized  and  closed  gently. 
Captain  Fletcher  was  there. 

He  had  believed  she  would  come.  He 
honored  her  trust  in  her  friends.  He  would 
not  detain  her,  and  had  written  what  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  knew.  But  what  were 
her  wishes  ?     Did  she  desire  release  ? 

Anna  said  she  was  unhappy,  but  where 
was  the  use  of  talking  of  release  ?  She  was 
unhappy,  and  she  must  bear  it.  But  they 
had  taken  her  Bible  away. 

In  two  minutes  more  she  was  safe.  He 
had  told  her  that  strange  things  were  hap- 
pening, and  that  she  might  be  released  with- 
out sin  or  dishonor.  He  had  promised  her 
a  Bible  ;  and  she  had  promised  to  meet  him 
to  receive  it  seven  nights  hence.  He  had 
thought  of  everything, — had  given  her  oil  to 
make  the  locks  turn  smoothly,  and  paper  and 
pencils  with  which  to  write  fully  to  Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth,  and  no  one  else,  knew  of 
this  adventure  ;  and  it  was  she  who  had  told 
him  where  to  find  a  plank  on  which  the  moat 
could  be  crossed  when  the  water  was  very 
low,  and  who  had  assured  him  that  the  key 
was  always  in  the  lock  of  the  toolhouse  door 
inside. 

He  had  taken  no  advantage  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Anna.  He  had 
kissed  her  hand  with  as  much  respect  as  he 
would  her  mother's.  Yet,  amidst  the  flutter 
of  hope,  delight,  gratitude,  all  sorts  of  happy 
feelings,  Anna  was  deeply  troubled.  She 
now  found  the  value  of  self-respect  by  the 
loss  of  it. 

Her  letter-'— the  longest  letter  she  had  ever 
seen — was  full  of  wonders.  It  told  of  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  chiefly  of  the 
prospects  of  religious  establishments.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  out  to  examine  several 
monasteries  ;  and  they  had  made  such  dis- 
closures of  what  they  had  found,  that  the 
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people  were  becoming  inflamed  with  rage 
against  the  monasteries  ;  and  some  persons 
doubted  whether  convent  life  would  not,  in 
course  of  time,  come  to  an  end  altogether. 
It  could  not  be  long  before  unwilling  or  re- 
penting monks  and  nuns,  and  especially  all 
who  had  been  devoted  to  the  cloister  for 
family  reasons,  would  be  enabled  to  return 
to  the  world. 

This  was  a  prodigious  secret  for  a  young 
nun  to  bear  about  in  her  mind  and  heart. 
She  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  and  she 
would  have  been  lost  in  thought  but  for  her 
anxiety  to  know  how  many  persons  within 
those  walls  had  any  idea  of  the  changes  pre- 
paring for  them.  She  would  fain  have  whis- 
pered hope  in  the  dreajns  of  some  who 
pined  ;  but  it  must  not  be.  The  gravity  of 
her  director,  and  the  increasing  severity  of 
the  Reverend  Mother  she  could  understand, 
while  the  sisters  were  on  all  safe  occasions 
complaining  of  it,  and  wondering  what  tyr- 
anny the  unchecked  use  of  power  would  ar- 
rive at.  Anna  understood  that  it  was  prob- 
ably the  dread  of  losing  that  despotic  power 
which  so  spoiled  the  exalted  woman's  tem- 
per that  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
Bishop  alone  made  her  agreeable  company. 
She  complained  that  the  Powers  of  Evil  had 
by  some  means  gained  a  foothold  in  her 
house ;  that  her  dear  daughters  were  once 
attached  to  her,  and  confided  to  her  all  that 
went  on  in  the  house;  whereas  there  was 
now  no  getting  a  word  out  of  any  one  of 
them, — unless,  indeed,  to  mislead  her,  which 
she  was  certain  some  of  them  did.  To  see 
through  and  comprehend  such  matters  as 
these  was  a  great  burden  to  a  young  girl 
who  had  never  had  a  secret  to  keep  beyond 
the  mysteries  of  birthday  presents,  and 
Christmas  surprises,  and  the  wooings  of  St. 
Valentine.  This  burden  rendered  it  again 
impossible  to  reject  the  next  week's  inter- 
view,— even  if  she  had  not  been  bribed  by 
the  promise  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 

Tuesday  night  came  in  calm  and  still :  but 
Anna  had  more  courage  this  time.  She  ven- 
tured to  stay  out  longer ;  and  she  heard 
more  and  more  wonderful  things  of  what  the 
English  world  was  learning  to  think  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Saints.  It  was  such  a  comfort 
to  find  that  the  coldness  of  which  Anna  com- 
plained as  having  grown  upon  her  in  regard 
to  the  daily  services  was  not  supposed  by 
everybody  to  be  the  same  thing  as  impiety  ! 
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She  had  prayed  to  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Sor- 
rows to  be  consoled  under  her  griefs  :  it  had 
brought  her  no  consolation;  and  she  had 
feared  it  was  because  she  did  not  deserve  it, 
— so  far  as  she  now  was  from  being  an  ex- 
emplary nun. 

"  Let  those  bear  the  blame,"  said  her 
companion,  "  who  shut  you  up  before  you 
could  know  what  the  act  of  obedience  im- 
ported; I  respect  you  more  for  rebelling 
against  your  bonds  than  I  could  for  sub- 
mitting to  them." 

This  was  consoling.  By  her  need  of  such 
assurances,  Henry  Fletcher  saw  how  she  was 
sunk  since  the  days  when  he  had  revered  her 
innocent  confidence  in  herself  and  others : 
and  he  regarded  her  with  tender  pity  as  the 
victim  of  an  abused  and  worn-out  supersti- 
tion. The  Pope  had  not  a  more  indignant 
recusant  in  all  England  than  Captain  Fletcher, 
as  he  and  Anna  sat  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  wood,  or  strolled  by  the  dim  sea, 
in  the  nights  of  that  midsummer. 

There  were  several  such  nights.  Nobody 
suspected  them — no  diflSculty  ever  occurred. 
Anna's  troubles  were  all  of  conscience  ;  for 
the  Reverend  Mother  was  pleased  with  her 
for  her  improved  animation  and  her  mend- 
ing health,  and  the  sisters  found  her  more 
companionable.  Henry  had  early  persuaded 
her  to  cross  the  moat  on  the  plank ;  and 
when  she  had  once  enjoyed  the  free  air  and 
space  of  the  seashore,  and  the  heath,  and 
the  wood,  she  was  as  venturous  as  her  lover 
could  wish.  Her  lover  he  now  was,  avowedly. 
He  was  as  careful  of  her  as  a  spiritual  father 
could  be,  and  as  tender  as  a  real  father  ;  as 
reverential  as  a  stranger  could  be,  and  as 
sympathizing  as  a  brother :  yet  he  was  her 
lover.  He  soothed  her  conscience  with  his 
gentle  sayings  about  the  penalty  of  patience 
which  they  were  paying, — the  waiting  which 
was  imposed  upon  them  till  the  time  was 
ripe  for  repudiating  dishonest  and  degrading 
vows,  in  order  to  take  others  which  were/ 
really  pure  and  sacred.  By  this  time  Anna 
could  not  have  refused  these  interviews, 
though  they  filled  her  heart  with  trouble. 

Her  lover  brought  with  him  a  cloak  and  a 
flapped  hat  like  his  own ;  and,  thus  disguised, 
Anna  ventured  where  she  saw  things  which 
she  had  supposed  she  should  never  see 
more  ; — the  fishing  village,  as  it  lay  asleep, 
— and  from  some  shadowy  lurking  place,  the 
starting  of  the  boats  for  the  fishing ; — and. 
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from  the  turn  round  the  promontory,  the 
beacon  ah'ght,  casting  its  long  yellow  trail 
upon  the  heaving  sea.  The  strolls  grew 
longer,  and  still  nothing  went  wrong.  The 
two  cloaked  gentlemen,  as  they  appeared, 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  themselves  ob- 
served. They  crossed  their  plank  swiftly 
and  silently  and  confidently,  knowing  that 
no  window  overlooked  that  part  of  the  moat. 
At  the  toolhouse  door  Anna  put  off  cloak 
and  hat, — promised,  as  required,  that  she 
would  expect  confidently  and  cheerfully  the 
release  from  her  prison  which  was  sure  to 
arrive, — agreed  to  the  next  meeting,  and 
stole  in  without  a  sound.  Henry  heard  the 
lock  slide,  waited  till  assured  that  all  was 
still,  crossed  the  water,  removed  the  plank, 
and  disposed  of  his  time  as  he  best  might 
till  the  next  interview.  He  always  brought 
fresh  and  important  news  :  and  his  personal 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
caused  him  to  be  more  active,  to  have  more 


knowledge,  and  exercise  more  influence  in 
his  own  neighborhood  than  most  laymen  of 
his  day. 

One  night  he  had  been  giving  Anna  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  breaking-up 
of  the  monasteries  would  be  complete,  and 
was  nearer  at  hand  than  the  Popish  clergy 
believed,  and  her  spirits  had  risen  accord- 
ingly. They  had  sat  in  the  shadow  -  of  a 
sandbank  at  the  edge  of  the  heath,  till  the 
faint  reflections  of  dawn  from  the  sky  upon 
the  sea  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  go 
home.  They  sauntered  quietly  towards  the 
house,  which  lay  dark  and  still ;  they  crossed 
the  moat  before  it  was  possible  to  see  them 
from  a  distance :  they  spoke  their  farewell 
with  a  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door, 
without  a  thought  of  misgiving.  But  the 
door  was  fast. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  door  was 
fast.  There  was  no  other  practicable  en- 
trance.   There  they  stood  aghast. 


The  Royal  Sign-Manual. — The  means 
which  George  the  Fourth's  ministers  took  to 
relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  writing  his  sig- 
nature so  many  thousand  times  was  to  affix  a 
stamped  signature,  by  certain  commissioners  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  act  stipu- 
lated that  the  stamp  (which  was  sl  facsimile  of 
the  king's  signature)  sliould  be  affixed  in  the 
king's  presence.  After  the  act  was  passed,  the 
commissioners  duly  assembled  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle for  the  purpose  of  stamping  the  king's  sig- 
nature to  the  immense  arrears  of  public  docu- 
ments. None  of  the  commissioners  had  had 
any  experience  in  using  a  stamp,  and,  inno- 
cently enough,  they  commenced  with  ordinary 
writing-ink,  and  made  a  mess  of  it.  Every 
possible  specimen  of  smudge  and  blot  was  pro- 
duced, but  nothing  like  the  king's  signature. 
One  after  the  other  the  commissioners  tried  their 
hands,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
one,  msiUing  as  great  a  mess  of  it  as  any  of  the 
others.  At  length,  with  hands  covered  wnth 
ink,  and  clothes  and  pocket-handkerchiefs 
stained,  and  even  faces  smeared,  the  royal 
commissioners  were  fairly  beaten,  and  inclined 
to  give  up  the  stamping  as  impracticable,  when 
some  one  quietly  suggested  that  perhaps  print- 
ing-ink would  answer  better,  and  of  course  with 
the  adoption  of  this  hint  ended  all  practical 
difficulty. — Court  Journal. 


The  proposed  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis, 
which  has  already  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
.5,040  feet,  is  now  likely  to  bo  completed,  as  tlic 
serious  rock  difficulties  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
overcome  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  at  once 
singular  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  Hawks,  Craw- 
shay  &  Co.,  have  constructed  a  machine,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  small  locomotive  en- 
gine, w^ithout  a  vertical  funnel,  however,  which 
is  contrived  to  turn  a  large  wheel  in  the  front 
with  enormous  power.  This  wheel  carries  a 
series  of  cutting  knives,  formed  of  teeth  of  the 
best  steel,  which  are  intended  to  bore,  augur- 
fashion,  into  the  rock,  while  rakes,  attached  to 
the  machine,  will  remove  the  fragments  of  rock 
detached  by  the  knives.  The  cngii.ie  will  be 
propelled  forward  by  its  own  steam  power,  the 
smoke  from  the  furnace  escaping  by  a  horizon- 
tal funnel.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Messrs. 
Hawks,  Crawshay,  and  Co.,  contrived  this  ma- 
chine for  undermining  Sebasto])ol.  Its  new 
purpose  is  a  happy  illustration  of  turning  the 
sword  into  a  reaping-hook. 


Mk.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  invited  to 
visit  the  Australian  Colonies  and  give  readings 
from  his  works  in  the  chief  towns  during  one 
year,  all  his  expenses  being  paid,  and  he  receiv- 
ing the  clear  sura  of  £7,000. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ATHENS.* 

There  are  few,  if  any,  cities  in  the  world 
which  combine  equally  with  x\thens  the 
varied  attraction  of  striking  sceneiy,  histor- 
ical interest,  and  glorious  architecture  ;  and 
we  are  thankful  to  Dr.  Corrigan  for  reviving 
the  recollections  of  our  earlier  tour  by  his 
pleasant  narrative  of  Ten  Bays  in  Athens. 

The  terms  in  which  he  praises  the  beauty 
of  the  position  of  the  city  are  not  exagger- 
ated. The  view  from  the  Acropolis  is  one 
that  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget ;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  Athens  undoubtedly 
centres  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples. 
The  view  in  passing  through  the  Agora 
must  have  been  most  striking  when  Athens 
was  in  her  glory.  The  valley  winds  in  a 
gentle  curve,  and  on  the  right,  as  we  ap- 
proach from  the  west,  is  the  Pnyx,  on  the 
left  the  Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Areopa- 
gus; and  in  front  the  abrupt  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  crowned  with  its  many  temples. 

In  front  stands  the  Propyloea,  a  porch  with  i 
two  projecting  wings.  The  central  porch 
has  six  columns  in  front,  and  is  three  col- 
ums  deep.  It  is  closed  at  the  back  by  a 
wall  pierced  with  five  gates,  the  largest  in 
the  centre.  It  is  now  a  complete  ruin  j  the 
pediment  has  been  thrown  down,  and  only 
two  of  the  columns  remain  standing  of  their 
original  height.  The  wing  on  the  left  is 
still  standing,  and  was  originally  filled  with 
paintings  by  Polygnotus.  The  one  on  the 
right  was  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  the 
proper  balance  was  preserved  by  placing  in 
front  of  it  the  beautiful  little  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros.  This  wing  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  huge  Turkish  tower,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  Parthenon  erected  in  its  place.  The 
great  wall  of  the  mediaeval  fortification  sur- 
rounds the  Acropolis,  and  greatly  injures 
the  view.  The  Erectheum  is  nearly  hidden 
by  it,  as  one  looks  from  below.  A  grand 
flight  of  steps,  seventy  feet  across,  leads  up 
to  the  Propyloea.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  steps  extended  all  the  way 
across  ;  an  inclined  plane  was,  perhaps,  left 
in  the  centre  for  dragging  up  the  cars  in  the 
religious  processions.  The  Propyloea  was 
the  building  most  admired  by  the  Athenians 
themselves,  and  excited  most  strongly  the 

*  Ten  Days  in  Athens,  with  Notes  by  the  Way,  in 
the  Summer  of  1861.  By  Dr.  Corrigan.  Long- 
man. 
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I  envy  of  their  neighbors.  When  Epaminon- 
j  das  would  rouse  the  Thebans  against  Athens, 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  men  of  Thebes,  you  must 
uproot  the  Propyloea  of  the  Athenian  Acrop- 
olis, and  plant  them  in  front  of  the  Cadme- 
ian  citadel." 

On  passing  through  the  Propyloea,   one 
comes  upon  a  large  open  space,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  right,  and 
further  on,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  the  Erec- 
theum, an  exquisite  temple  in  the  Ionic  style. 
Attached  to  its  southern  side  is  the  beautiful 
shrine  with   the  Caryatides,  made  familiar 
and  vulgar  to  English  eyes  by  the  hideous 
j  excrescences  on  St.  Pancras  Church. 
I     As  to  the  buildings  themselves,  we  gladly 
j  accept  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Corrigan  to  their 
I  wondrous  beauty.     "  I  used   to   think  the 
I  Gothic  the  finest  of  all   styles,  but   a  few 
I  hours,    almost    a    few    moments,   gazing " 
i  (spent  in  gazing  we  suppose)  on  "  the  Par- 
thenon and  the   Temple  of  Theseus,  have 
placed  now  in  my  mind  the  chaste  simplicity 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  the  Greek  style 
above  all   others."    Those  who   have   seen 
only  the   modern   imitations  of  the  Greek 
Temples,  such  as  the  Madeleine  at  Paris, 
must,  we  fancy,  share  the  conclusion  we  had 
ourselves  come  to  before  our  visit  to  Athens, 
that  the  beauty  of  Greek  architecture  had 
been  much  exaggerated. 

But  it  is  not.     The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  at- 
tempted but  little,  but  that  little  they  did 
perfectly.     The  first  glance  at  the  Parthenon 
scatters  all  sceptical  doubts  and  justifies  all 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  building.     Un- 
believers will  suggest  that  the  conversion  is 
owing  not  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture, 
I  but  to  the  influence  of  the  place;  but  the 
I  exquisite  nicety  o*f  the  work  is  a  matter  of 
I  demonstration.    English  architects  may  well 
I  stand  aghast  when  they  hear  Mr.  Penrose 
j  speculating  on  a  difierence  of  -023  of  an  inch 
between  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  accounting  for  it  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  wooden  rule  (such  as  he  had 
observed  in  his  own  measurements)  in  the 
course  of  the  day  when  the  set  was  marked 
out.     It  would   be   absurd   in  our   Gothic 
buildings  or  in  the  Roman  temples,  which 
are  but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  Greek,  to 
attempt  measurements  to  the    thousandth 
part  of  a  foot ;  but  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  satisfactorily,  in  temples  built  at  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art. 
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The  material  in  which  they  worked  was 
one  that  admitted  of  this  marvellous  accu- 
racy. Marble  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
least  expansible  of  substances.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  best  material 
for  a  pendulum  fixed  upon  a  kind  of  black 
marble,  which  was  found  to  expand  only 
1-2833  of  its  length  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points,  just  2-7  of  the  expansion 
of  iron.  The  expansion  of  Carrara  marble 
was  found  to  be  1-1519.  The  marble  of 
Pentelicus  is  not  so  soft  as  the  Parian  which 
was  used  principally  for  statues,  but  it  is 
admirably  suited  for  building  purposes. 
When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  assumes  the  most  exquisite  tints, 
and  the  hues  of  the  Parthenon  vary  from 
the  richest  brown  and  almost  orange  to  the 
purest  white. 

The  accuracy  we  have  spoken  of  is  visible 
throughout  the  building.  The  lines  of  the 
side  and  front  are  not  straight  but  carefully 
graduated  curves ;  the  rise  is  three  inches 
in  the  end,  and  four  in  the  side  of  the 
building.  The  reason  of  these  curves  is 
this  :  A  long  line  in  a  building,  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  if  perfectly  straight  appears 
to  sink  in  the  centre.  Any  one  may  notice 
this  for  himself  in  the  western  facade  of  St. 
Paul's.  To  remedy  this  optical  illusion  the 
Greeks  raised  the  centre.  Although  the 
principle  is  indicated  in  Vitruvius,  it  was, 
we  believe,  unknown  to  modern  architects 
until  rediscovered  by  M.  Penrose  in  1837. 
(The  learned  author  who  has  so  lately  com- 
pleted the  history  of  Greece  was  in  Paris 
when  the  discovery  was  made  known  to 
him ;  and  taking  an  architectural  friend 
with  him  to  the  Madeleine,  he  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  that  the  sinking  observable 
in  the  pediment  had  been  caused  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  architect  was 
not  taken  in  by  the  supposed  cause,  but  he 
acknowledged  the  fact.  "  That  was  what 
they  called  the  settlement  of  the  building.") 

On  the  same  principle  every  column  is 
curved  that  it  may  appear  straight ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  every  column  leans  slightly  in- 
wards. The  corner  columns  have  to  meet 
the  slope  of  the  two  sides,  and  every  column 
has  its  own  special  direction,  so  that  each 
block  of  each  column  had  to  be  cut  for  its 
own  place.  Once  more,  the  abacus  varies 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  building.    The 


largest  are  those  at  the  east  front,  which  are 
exactly  1-15  of  the  breadth  of  the  entire 
building;  the  smallest  are  those  on  the 
south  side  and  west  front ;  while  those  on 
the  north  flank  are  of  various  sizes,  and  de- 
crease from  east  to  west.  It  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Greek  Doric  to  lessen  the 
spread  of  the  archaic  capital ;  and  as  the 
capitals  seem  to  project  farther  when  one 
stands  immediately  beneath  them,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  smallest  size  on  the  south 
and  west  where  the  Parthenon  approaches 
closely  to  the  edge  of  the  Acropolis.  On 
the  east,  where  there  was  a  large  open  space, 
they  were  cut  of  the  normal  size,  and  on  the 
north  they  were  varied  so  as  to  suit  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground. 

Such  accuracy  and  refinement  as  this  is 
never  attempted  by  our  architects ;  and 
whether  the  Greeks  could  have  succeeded  in 
applying  these  principles  to  larger  buildings 
is  an  open  question.  Their  glorious  climate 
spared  them  the  necessity  of  erecting  them. 
But  they  have  succeeded  in  applying  them 
to  the  temples  they  did  erect.  Their  success 
is  complete.  The  eye  rests  with  perfect 
satisfaction  on  the  outlines  of  the  Parthe- 
non, and  acknowledges  a  perfection  un- 
known to  the  more  ambitious  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  the  more  glorious  creations  of 
our  Gothic  architecture. 

The  details  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  are 
said  by  some  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  them  narrowly  to  be  even  more 
exquisitely  perfect  than  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non. The  eye  that  can  detect  faults  in  the 
Parthenon  must  be  wonderfully  acute.  It 
is  a  marvel,  however,  that  such  perfection 
should  have  been  attained  in  so  short  a 
period,  and  under  such  disadvantages.  The 
Parthenon  was  erected  in  about  seven  years, 
and  the  Propyloea  begun  and  finished  in  five ; 
and  at  the  same  time  other  great  works  were 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  Greece :  the 
temple  of  Eleuses  was  being  built  near 
Athens.  Phidias  himself  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Propyloea,! 
at  Elis,  on  his  great  statue  of  Zeus,  and, 
during  the  whole  period,  Praxias,  with  a 
number  of  Athenian  artists  of  the  archaic 
school,  were  employed  in  decorating  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  That  was  a  marvellous 
period  of  intellectual  activity.  Greece  had 
just  been  freed  from  the  terror  of  Persian 
invasion,  and  had  not  begun  to  waste  her 


strength  in  internal  strife.  The  rapidity 
with  which  churches  have  been  multiplied 
within  the  last  few  years  in  our  own  country 
can  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  sumptuous  temples  and  statues 
of  the  gods  were  erected  in  the  different 
cities  of  Greece. 

Another  suggestion  will  help  to  bear  out 
what  we  have  said  as  to  the  perfection  of 
Greek  art.  The  sculptural  ornaments  of  the 
Parthenon  are  the  parts  best  known,  and  on 
which  its  fame  has  been  made  chiefly  to  rest. 
The  broken  sculptures  from  the  pediment 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  placed  by  him  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Greeks  call  him  a  thief  and  a  robber  ; 
and  many  will,  perhaps,  think  hardly  of  him 
till  they  go  to  Athens,  and  see  what  inevi- 
table destruction  (but  for  his  robbery) 
awaited  these  precious  remnants  of  ancient 
art. 

We  assent  to  the  universal  verdict  as  to 
the  excellence  of  these  sculptures,  and  claim 
them  as  ornaments  worthy,  but  not  more 
than  worthy,  of  the  building  on  which  they 
were  placed.  And  let  it  b^  remembered 
that  these  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  are  the  work  of  unJmovm  artists. 
Phidias  was  the  general  overseer  of  all  the 
public  works  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, and  had  under  his  orders,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  tektoveq  nTMarac,  xayiKorvnoi  TjJdovpyol 
^aqteli  XP'^<^^V  jwlaKVfjpeg  kcu  ile^avroc  ^c)-ypa(j>oi 
TTOiKtArui  TopevToi.  Under  his  direction  were 
employed  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Parthenon  ;  Mnesicles,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Propyloea ;  Coroebus,  who  began 
the  Temple  of  Eleusis,  and  others.  He 
probably  designed  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, but  he  could  have  done  no  more. 
While  the  Parthenon  was  building  he  was 
fully  engaged  on  his  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Athene,  besides  other  statues,  such 
as  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athene 
Promachus,  which  stood  between  the  Pro- 
pyloea and  the  Parthenon,  whose  crest  and 
spear  could  be  seen  afar  oflf  from  the  ships 
as  they  rounded  Sunuim.  It  was  standing 
as  late  as  a.d.  395,  when  it  was  seen  by 
Alaric.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  first-class 
specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  remaining. 
The  best  are,  as  we  have  seen,  figures  placed 
upon  the  pediment  of  a  lofty  building,  never 
intended  for  close  inspection,  and  executed 
by  unknown  artists.    There  happen,  indeed, 
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to  be  gems  of  art,  by  Canova,  on  the  roof 
of  Milan  Cathedral,  but  that  is  hardly  a 
parallel  case.  No  one  would  take  the  figures 
on  the  pediment  of  the  Royal  Exchange  as 
specimens  of  the  finish  of  which  English 
artists  are  capable.  Besides,  we  have  but 
such  statues  as  the  Venus  de  Medici,  a  work 
in  the  decline  of  Greek  art  by  a  thirdrate 
artist,  Cleomenes,  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
Cnidian  Venus  by  Praxiteles.  None  of  the 
statues  have  come  down  to  us  at  which  the 
ancients  themselves  wondered. 

Before  we  quit  the  Acropolis  we  must  re- 
mark that  exquisite  refinement  has  also  been 
shown  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  temples. 
No  two  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  are  ex- 
actly parallel,  except  the  Propyloea  and  the 
Parthenon,  which  are,  as  it  were,  parts  of 
the  same  design.  By  this  means  the  Greeks 
obtained  a  play  of  light  and  shade  otherwise 
wanting  to  their  simple  architecture.  Thus 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  remains  in  shade, 
after  the  Parthenon  had  been  lighted  up  by 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  The  works  of 
nature  are  seldom  absolutely  symmetrical, 
and  their  great  charm  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  general  symmetry  with  infinite 
variety  of  detail.  A  like  charm  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Greeks,  in  their  architecture 
by  an  almost  endless  succession  of  varied 
but  accurate  proportions. 

Our  author's  tour  embraces  but  little  more 
of  Greece  than  Athens  itself.  His  work  is 
very  slight  as  to  its  materials,  and  shows 
even  less  classical  information  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  educated  man 
writing  about  Athens  ;  but  it  is  written  in  a 
kindly,  cheerful  tone,  and  is  marked  by  a 
habit  of  observation  not  uncommon  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  summer  is  now  fast  approaching — the 
time  of  the  annual  migration  of  English 
tourists.  People  are  already  debating  on 
the  direction  of  their  journey,  trying  to  de- 
cide between  the  rival  attractions  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees — Norway  and  the 
Tyrol.  Dr.  Corrigan  has  shown  that  Athens 
is  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  sum- 
mer traveller  j  and  his  book  will  have  done 
good  if  it  induces  some  to  attempt  a  bolder 
flight  than  they  have  perhaps  before  at- 
tempted, and  to  determine  to  stand  this 
summer  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon. 
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THE  MOURNER  ALA-MODE. 

BY  JOHN  G.   SAXE. 

I  SAW  her  last  night  at  a  party, 

(The  elegant  party  at  Mead's), 
And  looking  remarkably  hearty 

For  a  widow  so  young  in  her  weeds  ; 
Yet  I  know  she  was  suffering  sorrow 

Too  deep  for  the  tongue  to  express, — 
Or  why  had  she  chosen  to  borrow 

So  much  from  the  language  of  dress  ? 

Her  shawl  was  as  sable  as  night ; 

And  her  gloves  were  as  dark  as  her  shawl ; 
And  her  jewels — that  flashed  in  the  light — 

Were  black  as  a  funeral  pall ; 
Her  robe  liad  the  hue  of  the  rest, 

(How  nicely  it  fitted  her  shape!) 
And  the  grief  that  was  heaving  her  breast 

Boiled  over  in  billows  of  crape  ! 

What  tears  of  vicarious  woe 

That  else  might  have  sullied  her  face, 
Were  kindly  permitted  to  flow 

In  ripples  of  ebony  lace  ! 
While  even  her  fan  in  its  play, 

Had  quite  a  lugubrious  scope. 
And  seemed  to  be  waving  away 

The  ghost  of  the  angel  of  Hope ! 

Yet  rich  as  the  robes  of  a  queen, 

Was  the  sombre  apparel  she  wore  ; 
I'm  certain  I  never  had  seen 

Such  a  sumptuous  soriow  before ; 
And  I  couldn't  help  thinking  the  beauty. 

In  mourning  the  loved  and  the  lost. 
Was  doing  her  conjugal  duty, 

Altogether  regardless  of  cost ! 

One  surely  would  say  a  devotion 

Performed  at  so  vast  an  expense. 
Betrayed  an  excess  of  emotion 

That  was  really  something  immense ; 
And  yet  as  I  viewed,  at  my  leisure. 

These  tokens  of  tender  regard, 
I  thought : — it  is  scarce  without  measure — 

The  sorrow  that  goes  by  the  yard ! 

Ah  !  grief  is  a  curious  passion ; 

And  yours — ^I  am  sorely  afraid, 
The  very  next  phase  of  the  fashion 

Will  find  it  beginning  to  fade  ; 
Though  dark  are  the  shadows  of  grief. 

The  morning  will  follow  the  night. 
Half-tints  will  betoken  relief. 

Till  joy  shall  be  symbolled  in  white  ! 

Ah  well ! — it  were  idle  to  quarrel 

With  Fashion,  or  aught  she  may  do ; 
And  so  I  conclude  with  a  moral 

And  metapaor — warranted  new  : — 
When  measles  come  handsomely  out. 

The  patient  is  safest,  they  say ; 
And  the  sorrow  is  mildest,  no  doubt. 

That  works  in  a  similar  way ! 

— 2V.  Y.  Ledger. 


SONNET. 

There  is  no  hope  or  help  in  hard  men  found  ; 

But  in  a  woman's  whisper  soft  and  low  ; 
And  comfort  lives  in  words  of  gentle  sound  : — 

God  in  his  pity  fashioned  poor  man  so. 
For  selfish  cares  eat  out  the  hearts  of  man  ; 
And  cursed  suspicion  makes  their  fair  looks 
cold  : 
And  love,  wrecked  once,  fears  much  to  launcli 
again ; 
And  broken  trust  will  not  be  overbold. 
But  if  a  woman  loves  you  she  loves  you. 

And  not  herself,  or  you  for  selfish  gain  : 
In  doubt  or  guilt  she  will  not  prove  untrue  ; 
But  loves  on  firm,  meet  help,  and  balm  for 
pain. 
And  little  he  need  heed,  though  rude  winds 
chafe, 
Whom  restful  haven  of  her  love  keeps  safe. 

Thomas  Ashe. 


THE  VARUNA. 
SUNK  APBIL  25th,  1862. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varuna  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has  done  ? 
Who  shall  notjiear,  while  the  brown  Mississippi 

Bushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  1 

Crippled  and  leaking  she  entered  the  battle, 
Sinking  and  burning  she  fought  through  the 
fray, 
Crushed  were  her  sides,  and  the  waves  ran 
across  her. 
Ere,  like  a  death-wounded  lion  at  bay, 
Sternly  she  closed  in  the  last  fatal  grapple. 
Then  in  her  triumph  moved  grandly  away. 

Five  of  the  rebels,  like  satellites  round  her. 
Burned  in  her  orbit  of  splendor  and  fear ; 

One,  like  the  Pleiad  of  mystical  story, 
Shot,  terror-stricken,  beyond  her  dread  sphere. 

We  who  are  waiting  with  crowns  for  the  victors, 
Though  we  should  offer  the  wealth  of  our  store. 

Load  the  Varuna  from  deck  down  to  keelson. 
Still  would  be  niggard,  such  tribute  to  pour 

On  courage  so  boundless.  It  beggars  possession. 
It  knocks  for  just  payment  at  heaven's  bright 
door  ! 

Cherish  the  heroes  who  fought  the  Varuna ; 

Treat  them  as  kings  if  they  honor  your  way ; 
Succor  and  comfort  the  sick  and  the  wounded  ; 

Oh  !  for  the  dead,  let  us  all  kneel  to  pray. 

— Press.  Geoege  H.  Bokeb. 
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j    U.  S.  Steamer  Brooklyn, 
I  Off"  New  Orleans,  April  29,  1862. 

Flag-Officer  David  G.  Farragdt, 
Commanding  W.  G.  B.  Squadron. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after 
passing  the  batteries  with  the  steamer  Varuna 
under  my  command,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  finding  my  vessel  amid  a  nest  cf  rebel 
steamers,  I  started  ahead,  delivering  her  fire, 
both  starboard  and  port,  at  every  one  that  she 
passed. 

The  first  vessel  on  her  starboard  beam  that 
received  her  fire  appeared  to  be  crowded  with 
troops.  Her  boiler  was  exploded,  and  she 
drifted  to  the  shore.  In  like  manner,  three 
other  vessels,  one  of  them  a  gunboat,  were 
driven  ashore  inflames,  and  afterwards  blew  up. 

At  6  A.M.  the  Varuna  was  attacked  by  the 
Morgan,  iron  clad  about  the  bow,  commanded 
by  Beverly  Kennon,  an  ex-naval  officer.  This 
vessel  raked  us  along  the  port  gangway,  killing 
four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  crew,  butting 
the  Varuna  on  the  Quarter  and  again  on  the 
starboard  side.  I  msmaged  to  get  three  eight- 
inch  shell  into  her  abaft  her  armor,  as  also  sev- 
eral shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  when  she 
dropped  out  of  action  partially  disabled. 

While  still  engaged  with  her,  another  rebel 
steamer,  iron  clad,  with  a  prow  under  water, 
struck  us  in  the  port  gangway,  doing  considera- 
ble damage.  Our  shot  glanced  from  lier  bow. 
She  backed  off'  for  another  blow,  and  struck 
again  in  the  same  place,  crushing  in  the  side; 
but  by  going  ahead  fast  the  concussion  drew 
her  bow  around,  and  I  w^as  able,  with  the  port 
guns,  to  give  her,  while  close  alongside,  five 
eight-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor.  This  settled 
her,  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flame. 

Finding  the  Varuna  sinking,  I  ran  her  into 
the  bank,  let  go  the  anchor,  and  tied  up  to  the 
trees. 

During  all  this  time  the  guns  were  actively  at 
work  crippling  the  Morgan,  which  was  making 
feeble  efforts  to  get  up  steam.  The  fire  was 
kept  up  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-trucks, 
when  I  turned  my  attention  to  getting  the 
wounded  and  crew  out  of  the  vessel.  The 
Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  seeing  the  condition  of 
the  Varuna,  had  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  I 
waived  her  on,  and  the  Morgan  surrendered  to 
her,  the  vessel  being  in  flames.  I  have  since 
learned  that  over  fifty  of  her  crew  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  she  was  set  on  fire  by  her 
commander,  who  burnt  his  wounded  with  his 
vessel. 

I  cannot  award  too  much  praise  to  the  oflB- 
cers  and  crew  of  the  Varuna  for  the  noble  man- 
ner in  which  they  supported  me,  and  their  cool- 
ness under  such  exciting  cii'cumstances,  particu- 
larly when  extinguishing  fire,  having  been  set 
on  fire  twice  during  the  action  by  shells. 

In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  Varuna 
was  struck  she  was  on  the  bottom,  with  only  her 
top-gallant  forecastle  out  of  water.  The  offi- 
cers and  crew  lost  everything  they  possessed,  no 
one  thinking  of  leaving  his  station  until  driven 
thence  by  the  water.  I  trust  the  attention  of 
the  Department  will  be  called  to  their  loss,  and 


compensation  made  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
all. 

The  crew  were  taken  off'  by  the  difi'erent  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  and  arc 
now  distributed  through  the  squadron.  The 
wounded  have  been  sent  to  the  Pensacola. 

I  would  particularly  commend  to  the  notice 
of  the  Department  Oscar  Peck,  second  class  boy, 
and  powder  boy  of  the  after  rifle,  whose  cool- 
ness and  inti'epidity  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  hands.  A  fit  reward  for  such  services  would 
be  an  appointment  to  the  naval  scliool. 

The  marines,  although  new  recruits,  more 
than  maintained  the  reputation  of  that  corps. 
Their  galling  fire  cleared  the  Morgan's  rifled 
gun,  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  her  murder- 
ous fire.  Four  of  the  marines  were  wounded, 
one  I  fear  mortally. 

So  soon  as  the  crew  were  saved,  I  reported 
to  you  in  person,  and  within  an  hour  left  in  the 
only  remaining  boat  belonging  to  the  Varuna 
with  your  despatches  to  General  Butler,  return- 
ing with  him  yesterday  afternoon. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Boggs, 
Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 


(  U.  S.  Steam  Gunboat  Cayuga. 

I  At  Sea,  May  8,  18G2. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a 
duplicate  of  the  report  of  Commander  Boggs, 
late  of  the  Varuna,  and  attached  to  my  division 
of  the  attacking  force.  This  gallant  officer 
came  up  to  my  support  when  I  had  more  of  the 
enemy's  steamers  attacking  me  than  I  could 
well  attend  to.  I  afterwards  saw  him  in  con- 
flict with  three  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  and 
directed  Commander  Lee,  of  the  Oneida,  to  go 
to  his  support,  which  he  did  in  the  most  dash- 
ing manner.  Commander  Boggs'  description 
of  the  loss  of  his  vessel  I  believe  to  be  accurate. 
I  saw  him  bravely  figliting,  his  guns  level  with 
the  water  as  his  vessel  gradually  sunk  under- 
neath, leaving  her  bow  resting  on  the  shore  and 
above  water.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

T.  Bailey,  Captain. 


Fort  Jackson,  April  30, 1862. 

My  dear  Fox:  Everything  goes  on  glori- 
ously, just  as  you  said.  The  oflScial  report 
will  tell  you  all. 

Com.  Boggs  is  going  home,  and  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  for  him,  although  I  do  not  believe  one 
is  needed. 

He  fought  his  ship  splendidly;  was  not  in 
fault  for  her  loss  ;  is  a  man  of  energy  and  de- 
termined character.  Give  him  a  good  ship  ;  he 
deserves  it.  Yours  truly, 

Benj.  F.  Butleb.. 
G.  D.  Fox,  Esq., 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
A  MODEL  BISHOP. 

In  common,  we  suppose,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  have  been  reading  the  new 
work  of  the  illustrious  exile,  Victor  Hugo, 
of  which  two  volumes  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished, under  the  somewhat  uncomfortable 
general  title  of  Les  Miserables.  The  curtain 
rises   and   discovers    M.    Charles-Fran^ois- 

Bienvenu  Myriel,  Bishop  of  D ,  which 

see,  we  are  told,  he  held  from  1806  to  1815, 
the  time  at  which  the  scene  opens  ;  and  we 
have  been  so  struck  with  the  description  of 
his  Gallic  lordship,  owing  probably  to  the 
similarity  which  his  habits  and  conduct  ex- 
hibit to  those  of  his  Anglican  right  reverend 
brethren,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reprod'uce 
the  more  salient  parts  of  it,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  readers,  clerical  and  lay. 

M.  Myriel,  son  of  a  Counsellor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix  {noblesse  de  robe),  had 
married  young,  emigrated  at  the  Revolution, 
lost  his  wife  by  sickness,  returned  to  France 
childless  and  a  priest,  and  was  curate  of 
Brignolles  (Provence)  in  1804.  Having  oc- 
casion to  visit  Paris,  he  went  to  solicit  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  on  behalf  of  his  parishioners ; 
and  met  there  the  new  Emperor,  who,  see- 
ing himself  the  object  of  curiosity  to  the  old 
curate,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  asked, 
"  Who  is  this  honest  man  who  is  looking  at 
me  ?  "  "  Sire,"  answered  Myriel,  "  you  see 
an  honest  man,  I  a  great  man  ;  each  of  us 
may  profit  by  the  sight."  The  same  even- 
ing Napoleon  asked  the  Cardinal  the  cu- 
rate's name,  and,  some  time  afterwards,  M. 
Myriel  was  all  astonishment  at  learning  that 

he  was  appointed  Bishop   of  D .    He 

took  possession  of  his  see,  accompanied  by  a 
maiden  sister  and  one  female  servant,  Mad- 
ame Magloire,  under  the  joint  title  of  femme 
de  cJiambre  to  Mademoiselle,  and  house- 
keeper to  Monseigneur. 

The  Episcopal  palace  adjoined  the  hospi- 
tal, and  was  a  vast  and  handsome  stone  res- 
idence ;  the  hospital  was  a  narrow  house  of 
only  one  story,  with  a  small  garden.  Three 
days  after  his  installation  the  Bishop  visited 
the  hospital,  and  at  the  end  of  his  visit 
begged  the  director  to  favor  him  with  a  call. 
"  Sir,"  asked  he,  "  how  many  patients  have 
you  at  this  moment  ?  "  "  Twenty-six,  Mon- 
seigneur." "  Just  the  number  I  counted." 
"  The  beds,"  quoth  the  director,  "  are  terri- 
bly crowded."    "Just  what  I  remarked." 


"  The  wards  are  mere  rooms,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  fresh  air  into  them."  "  Just 
what  struck  me."  "  And  then,  when  we  do 
get  a  little  sunshine,  the  garden  is  sadly 
confined  for  the  convalescents."  "  Just  what 
I  said  to  myself."  "  In  cases  of  typhus  and 
other  epidemics  we  have  sometimes  a  a  hun- 
dred patients,  and  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them."  "  The  very  thought  which  oc- 
curred to  me."  "  There  is  nothing  for  it, 
Monseigneur,  but  resignation."  This  con- 
versation took  place  in  the  dining-room,  a 
long  and  magnificent  gallery,  opening  on  the 
gardens,  and  in  which  a  former  bishop  had 
entertained  a  number  of  other  Princes  of  the 
Church  on  the  29th  of  July,  1714,  an  event 
commemorated  in  golden  letters  engraved 
on  a  marble  tablet.  Our  bishop,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  addressed  himself  sud- 
denly to  the  director  r  "  How  many  beds, 
sir,  do  you  think  this  hall  alone  would  hold  ?" 
"  My  lord's  dining-room  !  "  exclaimed  the 
astonished  director.  The  bishop  looked 
round  the  hall,  as  if  calculating  the  dimen- 
sions and  capacity.  "  It  would  hold  twenty 
beds  well,"  said  he,  as  if  to  himself;  then, 
raising  his  voice,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  M.  le 
Directeur,  there  has  evidently  been  a  mis- 
take here :  you  are  twenty-six  persons  in 
five  or  six  little  rooms ;  we  are  three  here, 
with  room  for  sixty.  'Tis  all  a  mistake,  as 
I  said;  you  have  got  my  dwelling,  and  I 
yours  ;  so  give  me  up  my  house,  and  make 
yourselves  at  home  here."  Next  day  the 
six-and-twenty  poor  patients  were  installed 
in  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  bishop  was 
in  the  hospital. 

M.  Myriel  had  no  property,  his  family 
having  been  ruined  by  the  revolution ;  his 
sister  received  a  pension  of  500  francs, 
which,  at  the  living,  sufficed  for  their  per- 
sonal expenses.  As  bishop,  M.  Myriel  re- 
ceived from  Government  a  salary  of  15,000 
francs.  The  very  day  on  which  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  hospital  he  arranged  the 
employment  of  this  sum,  once  for  all,  in  the 
following  manner.  We  transcribe  a  note 
written  with  his  own  hand : — 

MEMORANDUM     FOR     REGULATING     THE      EX- 
PENSES OF  MY  HOUSE. 

Francs. 

For  the  little  Seminary 1,500 

Congregation  of  the  Mission  -  -  -  -  100 
For  the  Lazarists  of  Montdidier  -  -  -  100 
Seminary  of  foreign  Missions  in  Paris  200 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost    -    -    -      150 
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Religious  Establishments  of  the  Holy  Land  100 
Societies  of  Maternal  Charity     -    -    -    -      300 

Additional  for  that  of  Aries 50 

Fund  for  the  Amelioration  of  Prisons  400 

Fund  for  the  Relief  and  Enlargement  of 

Prisoners 500 

For  the  Enlargement  of  Debtors,  Fathers 

of  Families 1,000 

Increase  of  Salaries  of  poor  Schoolmasters  2,000 
Storehouse  against  Famine  (Higher  Alps)  100 
Congregation  of  Ladies  for  the  Instruction 

of  Indigent  Girls 1,500 

For  the  poor    -    -    -    - 6,000 

My  own  Personal  Expenses    -    -    -    -    1,000 


Total    -    -    -    15,000 

His   sister  acceded  to  this  arrangement 

with  perfect  submission.   Madame  Magloire 

grumbled  a  little ;  but,  however,  these  three 

old  persons  lived  on  their  1,500  francs,  and 

when  a  country  curate  came  to  D ,  the 

bishop  still  found  means  to  entertain  him. 
One  day,  however,  he  observed,  "  With  all 
this  income  I  am  a  good  deal  pinched."  "  I 
should  think  so,"  cried  Madame  Magloire. 
"  You  have  never  even  claimed  the  allowance 
due  to  you  for  the  expenses  of  a  carriage  in 
town,  and  of  circuits  through  your  diocese, 
which  all  former  bishops  have  enjoyed." 
"  Quite  right,"  said  the  bishop.  He  made 
his  claim,  and  the  Council  voted  him  an  an- 
nual sum  of  3,000  francs,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Madame  Maglpire,  and  to  the  envy 
and  disgust  of  the  townspeople.  A  senator 
who  enjoyed  a  magnificent  endowment  in  the 
town  wrote  confidentially  to  M.  Bigot,  the 
Minister  of  Religion :  "  What  can  he  want 
with  a  carriage  in  a  town  of  less  than  4,000 
inhabitants  ?  Or  with  travelling  expenses, 
where  there  are  neither  posts  nor  roads? 
These  priests  are  all  the  same.  This  one 
afi'ected  apostolical  simplicity  at  first,  but 
now,  forsooth,  he  must  have  his  town  and 
travelling  carriage."  But  these  insinua- 
tions, as  well  as  Madame  Magloire's  exulta- 
tion, were  soon  quieted,  for  the  very  same 
evening  the  bishop  handed  to  his  sister  a 
new  memorandum. 

OAKRIAGE    AND    TKAVELLINQ    EXPENSES. 

Francs. 

For  broth  to  the  Hospital  Patients  -  -  1,500 
For  the  Maternal  Charity  Society 

ofAix 250 

For  that  of  Draguignan 250 

For  Foundlings .._  500 

For  Orphans 500 


Total     ....     3,000 

Such  was  M.  Myriel's  budget,  from  which 

he  never  deviated  as  long  as  he  occupied  the 

see  of  D .    As  to  his  episcopal  fees  and 

dues,  he  received  them  with  as  much  eager- 
ness from  the  rich  as  he  distributed  them  to 


the  p6or.  In  a  short  time  charitable  ofier- 
ings  poured  in.  Those  who  possessed,  and 
those  who  wanted,  both  knocked  at  M. 
Myriel's  door,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  be- 
came the  treasurer  of  all  the  donations,  the 
cashier  of  all  those  in  distress.  Large  sums 
passed  through  his  hands,  but  nothing  could 
make  him  change  his  mode  of  life,  or  add 
the  slightest  superfluity  to  his  bare  subsist- 
ence. Far  from  it;  for  as  there  is  always 
more  distress  in  the  lower  ranks  than  good 
brotherhood  in  the  higher,  all  was  already 
bestowed  even  before  it  was  received  ;  it  was 
like  water  on  a  sandy  soil ;  in  vain  did  he 
receive  money,  he  never  had  any ;  but  robbed 
himself  to  supply  the  necessitous. 

The  custom  being  for  bishops  to  afiix 
their  baptismal  names  to  their  mandates  and 
pastoral  letters,  the  poor  country  people,  by 
a  sort  of  affectionate  instinct  had  chosen 
among  the  Christian  names  of  their  bishop 
that  which  had  conveyed  to  them  a  mean- 
ing ;  and  they  always  called  him  Monseign- 
eur  Bienvenu-T-.my  Lord  Welcome ;  and  we 
will  follow  their  example.  Indeed,  the  ap- 
pellation pleased  him.  "  I  like  that  name," 
he  used  to  say.  "  The  Welcome  makes 
amends  for  My  Lord."  But  though  our 
bishop  had  converted  his  carriage  into  alms, 
he  did  not  therefore  omit  his  circuits  ;  and 

though  the  diocese  of  D- is  a  fatiguing 

one,  with  few  plains,  plenty  of  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  roads  ;  and  though  it  is  no 
joke  to  have  to  visit  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  clerical  establishments,  he  never- 
theless accomplished  the  task.  He  went  on 
foot  if  the  place  was  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
a  carriole  (or  covered  car)  if  it  was  in  the 
plain,  and  in  a  cacolet  (a  sort  of  litter  on  a 
mule)  among  the  mountains.  One  day  he 
arrived  at  Senez,  an  ancient  episcopal  town, 
mounted  on  an  ass.  The  mayor  came  to  re- 
ceive him  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and 
looked  quite  shocked  at  seeing  him  dismount, 
while  some  of  the  burgesses  laughed  out- 
right. "  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,"  said 
the  bishop,  "I  see  what  scandalizes  you; 
you  think  it  great  presumption  in  a  poor 
priest  to  ride  an  animal  of  the  same  species 
as  that  which  carried  Jesus  Christ.  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  done  it  from  necessity,  and 
not  from  vanity."  And  with  this  witty  and 
practical  reproof  of  that  most  unbecoming 
and  inconsistent  of  vices,  episcopal  pride 
and    pomp,   we    take   leave   of   our    good 

Bishop  of  D .     We  have   only  to  add 

that  the  whole  account  of  this  exemplary 
personage,  of  which  we  have  given  but  the 
abridgment,  has  every  appearance  of  being 
a  true  portrait  from  the  life ;  and  that  topo- 
graphical details  which  occur  in  subsequent 
pages  would  point  at  Digne,  in  Provence,  as 
the  diocese  in  question. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GOOD  WOMEN.* 

The  authoress  of  the  "  Heir  of  Kedclyffe  " 
comes  before  us  in  a  new  light,  as  editor  of 
this  agreeable  volume  of  Biographies  of 
Good  Women.  Such  a  collection  was  very 
much  wanted  by  young  people,  and  perhaps 
still  more  by  those  numerous  readers  whose 
education,  begun  late  in  life,  has  not  aflforded 
them  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  con- 
tents of  books  published  about  the  time 
"  when  they  were  in  their  nurseries."  It 
has  often  occurred  to  us  to  wonder  what  has 
become  of  some  of  the  choicest  literary  re- 
spectabilities of  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  years 
ago.  Where  are  they  ?  Once  they  were  in 
many  hands,  fashionable  and  unfashionable. 
In  the  British  Museum,  in  the  London  Li- 
brary, in  the  libraries  of  our  old  provincial 
cities,  in  the  gatherings-up  of  country  book- 
clubs, they  may  perchance  still  be  found,  but 
except  in  private  collections  we  really  know 
not  where  to  look  for  them. 

Mr.  Mudie  may  kindly  embalm  some  of 
the  books  of  our  time  for  the  use  of  readers 
who  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  may  be 
making  a  similar  inquiry  about  them,  but  we 
have  not  been  fortunate  in  our  retrospective 
researches  into  his  stores,  and  cannot  but 
fear  that  the  enormous  pressure  upon  his 
shelves  will  make  the  collection  scanty. 
Perhaps  by  that  time,  however,  the  six  pon- 
derous volumes  of  Mrs.  Delany  will  have 
shrunk  to  a  duodecimo,  or  even  to  a  niche 
in  a  collection  like  Miss  Yonge's.  Perhaps 
we  shall  then  have  a  worthy  life  of  Words- 
worth,— from  which  we  are  far  off  as  yet,  and 
many  an  ill-written,  overladen,  prolix  vol- 
ume of  materials  for  biography  having  served 
its  purpose  will  get  itself  written  anew,  mak- 
ing its  subject  pleasant  instead  of  a  weari- 
ness to  our  spirits,  and  moreover  leaving 
room  for  other  worthies  to  find  a  place. 

Miss  Yonge's  volume  fulfils  many  condi- 
tions of  acceptableness.  No  one  would  like 
to  miss  some  of  the  best-known  names  in  her 
collection,  for  who  was  ever  tired  of  Rachael 
Russell  and  Lucy  Hutchinson  ?  and  who  does 
not  feel  the  impossibility  of  vulgarizing  such 
characters, let  them  be  handled  ever  so  often  ? 
Of  course  you  expect  to  hear  nothing  new 
about  them ;  but  there  is  a  universal  sym- 

*  "  More  precious  than  rubies.'''' — Biographies  of 
Good  Women.  Chiefly  by  Contributions  to  the 
Monthly  Packet.  Edited  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Heir  of  Redclyflfe."    J.  and  C.  Mozley. 


pathy  more  precious  than  novelty,  a  sense 
of  their  fitness  to  occupy  our  highest  places, 
a  deliberate  judgment  respecting  the  noble 
and  beautiful  lessons  we  derive  from  them  ; 
also,  and  this  is  no  unimportant  reason  for 
their  selection,  because  they  do  honor  to  the 
nation  from  which  they  spring. 

One  woman  worthy  of  all  reverence  in- 
deed, who  does  not  belong  to  English  his- 
tory, we  looked  for  and  do  not  find ;  but 
surely,  this  is  only  postponed.  We  mean 
Charlotte  de  Mornay,  first  in  place  perhaps 
among  French  women,  and  inferior  to  no 
name  here  given  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  too  lengthy  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
though  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with  her  again,  for  she  is  just  one  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  alluded  above,  whose  works 
were  in  everybody's  hands  some  thirty  years 
ago,  but  who  has  passed  into  oblivion  sooner 
than  she  deserved.  Few  ladies,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this,  wrote  half  such  good  and  pleas- 
ant letters  as  Mrs.  Grant  was  then  bestowing 
on  her  correspondents,  afterwards  to  be  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  when  published  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains." She  gave  her  own  impressions  of 
people  and  things  in  very  pure  and  simple 
English.  You  felt  that  she  was  a  sensible 
and  good  woman,  an  excellent  mistress  of 
the  manse  at  Laggan,  a  devoted  mother,  a 
diligent  wife  and  neighbor,  a  keen  observer 
of  character  and  scenery.  Then,  her  early 
adventurous  life  in  America,  the  singular 
people  who  had  come  before  her  in  child- 
hood, had  aided  in  the  cultivation  of  a  roman- 
tic, poetical  turn  of  mind.  The  logical  fac- 
ulty, meanwhile,  had  not  prospered ;  and 
when,  in  after-life,  she  got  promoted  into  the 
literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  she  wrote  let- 
ters which  displayed  both  presumption  and 
prejudice.  Still,  she  commands  respect. 
She  bore  very  heavy  domestic  trial  piously 
and  bravely.  She  led  an  upright,  irreproach- 
able life,  through  thirty-seven  years  of  wid- 
owhood, but  the  records  of  that  period 
scarcely  mark  her  out  as  deserving  of  such 
lengthened  notice  in  a  collection  requiring 
particulars  of  more  special  interest. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Fry  without  entering  a  protest  against  the 
republication  of  that  which  never,  we  con- 
scientiously think,  ought  to  have  seen  the 
light  at  all.     Was   it  worth   while   again 
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bringing  forward  the  small  scruples,  the 
"  motes  "  that  perplexed  the  youthful  vision 
of  Elizabeth  Gurney  ?  Still  less  can  those 
extracts  from  private  journals  be  defended. 
They  have  the  direct  tendency  to  make  re- 
ligious minds  recoil  from  useful  exercises, 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  even  their  dearest 
friends,  and  profaning  the  closet  meditations 
by  thoughts  of  being  at  some  time  held  up 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity.  The  com- 
piler is,  indeed,  far  less  to  be  blamed  than 
the  original  publisher ;  but,  in  any  future 
volume,  we  wish  Miss  Yonge  may  carefully 
guard  this  point.  The  selection  enables  an 
editor  at  least  to  do  the  negative  good  of 
omission,  and  here  it  would  have  been  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  many  readers. 

Looking  at  the  table  of  contents,  we  seem 
to  have  made  no  remark  on  the  Lives  for 
which  Miss  Yonge  is  solely  responsible. 
These  are  excellently  done.  The  only  doubt 
one  feels  is  as  to  rewriting  Lady  Grisell 
Baillie's  short  and  beautiful  memoir  of  her 
mother.  Could  not  permission  have  been 
obtained  to  transfer  it,  "  pure  and  simple," 
into  this  volume  ?  It  would  scarce  occupy 
thirty-two  pages.    "  Madame  Swetchine  "  is 


a  valuable  contribution,  and  even  Lady  Bal- 
carres,  the  great  flagellator,  wins  our  admi- 
ration by  her  fine  qualities,  in  spite  of  some 
hardness  and  severity.  The  collection  is 
enriched  by  Miss  Martineau's  capital  por- 
trait of  Elizabeth  Freeman,  commonly  called 
Mum  Bett,  and  still  more  by  Mrs.  Austin's 
exquisite  sketch  of  Miss  Anna  Gurney — so 
deeply  impressive  in  the  lesson  it  suggests. 
Many  women  come  into  our  minds  for 
whom  we  want  a  place.  Besides  Madame 
de  Mornay,  before  alluded  to,  we  long  to 
know  if  nothing  more  can  be  found  concern- 
ing Dorothy  Osborne,  whose  maiden  letters 
drew  forth  such  warm  praise  from  Lord 
Macaulay,  but  of  whom,  after  she  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  we  know  so 
little.  Joanna  Baillie  again — but,  perhaps, 
her  private  career  was  too  little  varied- 
Then,  there  are  those  deeply  tried,  energetic 
women,  the  Judsons.  But  we  will  not  give 
a  lengthened  list  of  friends  and  favorites. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  selection  has 
hitherto  turned  chiefly  upon  domestic  char- 
acters ;  and  such,  we  trust,  will  be  the  pre- 
dominating rule  in  any  continuation  of  the 
work  now  noticed. 


THE   VALLEY   OF   MUD. 

Into  the  Valley  of  Mud 

Went  the  Six  Hundred  Thousand 
All  of  them  awfully 

Splashing  their  Trousers. 
Officers  on  the  right  of  them, 
Officers  on  the  left  of  them, 
Officers  in  the  middle  of  them. 

Blustered  and  thundered ; 

But  in  that  Virginian  muck 
Stiffly  each  hero  stuck, 
And  all  at  MeClellan's  pluck 

Gloriously  wondered. 
In  they  went,  on  they  went, 

Fat  sides  and  thin  bones, 
Till  they  sunk  over  shoes, 

And  indeed  over  their  shin  bones. 

— Punch. 


THE   GKAVESTONE. 

On  this  stone  the  ragged  rocks  will  meet, 

And  the  gusty  rain-storm  beat, 

And  the  little  grass-mouse  will  scamper  over  it 

To  and  from  her  nest  in  the  bield, 

And  the  wide-falling  snow  will  cover  it, 

With  the  other  stones  of  the  field. 

William  Allingham. 


MELANCHOLY. 

All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair,  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile,  degraded  dust ; 
E'en  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust, 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh  !  give  lier  then  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely : 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy. 

T.  Hood. 


Tennyson's  Poems. — In  England  the  first 
general  collection  of  Tennyson's  miscellaneous 
poems  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  ; 
"  The  Princess  "  through  ten ;  "  In  Memoriam" 
through  eleven ;  and  Maud  through  only  four. 
Moxon  has  just  issued  an  Index  to  "  In  Memo- 
riam," in  which  every  separate  clause  is  referred 
to  under  the  headings  of  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  words  contained  in  it. — Transcript. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  CRADLE  OF  FINE  WRITING. 
We  believe  that  we  have,  after  much  re- 
search, lighted  upon  the  true  birthplace  of 
the  high-polite  style.     The  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence we  have  known  long — too  long ;  but  it 
has  been  a  phenomenon  which  has  always 
puzzled  us.     People  write  it  and  talk  it ;  but 
how  did  they  come  to  write  it  and  talk  it  ? 
We  open  our  unavoidable  daily  paper,  we 
read    a    political    article,   and    are    sorely 
troubled  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  a  "  government  in  disponi- 
,  billty."     We  look  to  the  next  column,  and 
find  that  an  assault  committed  by  a  man  who 
was  very  drunk  is  spoken  of  as  committed 
"  in  the  plenitude  of  alcohol."    We  open 
what  professes  to  be  a  translation  of  about 
the  wisest  modern  book  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  we  stand  aghast  at  finding  the 
simple  cecifait  of  the  writer  expanded  by  his 
interpreter  into  all  the  glory  of  "  when  these 
preliminaries  are  terminated."    These  odd 
phenomena  set  us  speculating.  What  manner 
of  men  can  thfey  be  who  write  in  such  a  fash- 
ion ?  What  an  odd  sight  we  should  see  if  we 
could  look  into  the  mind  of  a  man  who  talks 
about  "the  plenitude  of  alcohol,"  or  who  trans- 
lates ceci  fait  by  "  when  these  preliminaries 
are  terminated."  What  can  be  the  origin  and 
hitsory  of  such  people  ?  Where  can  they  have 
learned  their  strange  art  ?     One  can  hardly 
think  that  they  sucked  in  their  dialect  from 
their  mothers  or  their  nurses.    Was  the  poor 
innocent  baby,  from  the  moment  he  was  born, 
always  "  alluded  to  "  as  an  "  individual "  ? 
Was  he  taught,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
to  «'  allude  to  "  other  "individuals  "  ?    Did 
he  daily  undergo    a    matutinal   ablution  ? 
Was  he  then  clad  in  appropriate  juvenile 
habiliments  ?    And,  finally,  when  these  pre- 
liminaries were  terminated,  was  he  set  down 
to  partake  of  the  refreshment  of  pap  ?  Moth- 
ers and  nurses  have  their  own  special  follies, 
but  we  never  suspected  them   of  teaching 
darling  baby  to  talk  the  high-polite  style 
from  the  very  beginning.     Even  the  milder 
form  of  Johnsonese  is   described  by  Lord 
Macaulay   as    "a  language  which  nobody 
hears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse."    And  if 
Johnsonese  is  so  unmotherly  and  un-nurse- 
like,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  modern  speech 
compared  with  which  the  tongue  of  John- 
son is  but  a  slight  departure  from  the  tongue 
of  Hengest  and  Cerdic?    Noj  we  always 


felt  sure  that  nobody  had  always  spoken  in 
the  grand  style — that  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  its  most  successful  professors 
talked  plain  English  like  other  children.  Our 
puzzle  was  to  know  at  what  later  stage  of 
life  the  great  acquisition  was  made.  We 
think  that  we  have  at  last  solved  the  mys- 
tery. We  have  found  out  that  there  exists, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
a  powerful  agency  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
grand  style,  of  which  before  we  had  but  very 
faint  notions  indeed. 

Now  who  are  the  people  who  use  this 
strange  jargon  ?  The  scholar  never  uses  it 
— ^the  peasant  never  uses  it — unless  when 
either  scholar  or  peasant  has,  as  sometimes 
happens,  been  exposed  to  those  evil  commu- 
nications which  corrupt  good  language  as 
well  as  good  manners.  If  a  big  meaningless 
word  comes  out  of  the  mouth  either  of  a 
really  educated  or  of  a  wholly  uneducated 
man,  we  at  once  feel  it  to  be  out  of  place. 
But  in  the  speech  and  the  writings  of  the 
vast  half-educated  class  this  vile  jargon  is 
what  we  naturally  look  for.  A  plowman 
speaks  plain  English  because  he  never 
learned  anything  else.  A  scholar  speaks 
plain  English  because  his  good  taste  tells 
him  that  it  is  the  best  language  to  speak. 
But  your  commercial  gentleman,  your  literary 
gentleman,  we  fear  we  must  sometimes  add 
your  agricultural  gentleman,  will  not  stoop 
to  plain  English,  because  he  thinks  it  is  un- 
genteel.  Now  where  did  he  learn  to  think 
it  is  ungenteel?  This  is  what  has  always 
puzzled  us,  and  now  at  last  we  think  we  have 
found  it  out. 

Education  seems  just  now  to  be  dividing 
pretty  nearly  our  whole  attention  with  iron- 
clad ships.  The  words  "  Revised  Code," 
which,  to  a  plain  man,  might  suggest  the 
idea  that  some  Tribonian  had  been  sitting 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, has  somehow  become  the  stock-phrase 
to  express  certain  regulations  about  schools, 
mainly  of  the  humblest  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  send  out  Royal  Commissions  to 
look  up  every  detail  of  the  universities  and 
the  highest  class  of  grammar  schools.  We 
thus  take  care  of  the  two  ends,  and  leave  the 
middle  to  take  care  of  itself.  And  the  mid- 
dle does  take  care  of  itself  and  in  a  very  queer 
way  too.  There  are  a  multitude  of  schools 
scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  which  no 
Revised  Code  and  no  Royal  Commission  can 
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ever  touch.  They  are  the  schools  which 
bring  up  the  great  class  in  which  our  pres- 
ent constitution  vests  the  main  political 
power.  That  this  class  is  the  worst  taught 
of  all  classes,  we  have  long  had  a  dim  no- 
tion. In  no  class  is  the  evil  against  which 
Socrates  strove,  "  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality,"  so  abundant  at  every 
corner.  And  we  need  not  add  that  this  class 
—  the  class  which  despises  the  National 
School,  and  which  does  not  aspire  to  the 
public  school  and  the  University  —  is  the 
class  of  all  others  among  which  the  grand 
style,  the  high-polite  style,  flourishes  as  its 
natural  speech. 

There  is  no  law  in  England  which  hinders 
any  man  who  likes  from  calling  himself  a 
schoolmaster,  or  any  woman  who  likes  from 
calling  herself  a  schoolmistress.  Or,  if  there 
be  any  such  law,  at  all  events  it  is  not  over- 
rigidly  enforced.  Therefore  every  man  who 
has  broken  down  at  all  other  trades,  sets  up 
an  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen.  There- 
fore every  widow  or  old  maid  who  wants  to 
turn  a  penny,  and  knows  no  other  way  to 
turn  it,  sets  up  an  Establishment  for  Young 
Ladies.  School-keeping,  in  short,  is  the  one 
profession  open  to  everybody — the  one  call- 
ing in  which  no  sort  of  qualification  is  need- 
ful. Even  Margeites— we  think  it  was  Mar- 
geites — to  whom  the  gods  had  not  given  wit 
enough  to  dig  or  to  guide  the  plow,  might 
have  driven  a  roaring  trade  as  Principal  of 
a  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Academy. 
We  are  not  going  to  examine,  for  we  confess 
our  incapacity,  into  the  technical  instruction 
which  may  be  given  to  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  young  gentlemen,  or  into  the 
elegant  accomplishments  which  are  brought 
home  by  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
young  ladies.  But  accident  has  put  into  our 
hands  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  books 
in  the  department  of  general  literature  which 
are  employed  as  food  for  the  minds  of  those 
young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  for  whom 
the  National  School  is  looked  down  upon  as 
not  genteel  enough.  The  books  are,  to  our 
taste,  very  curious  in  themselves,  and  they 
become  still  more  so  if  we  are  right  in  look- 
ing on  them  as  the  true  nurseries  of  the  mag- 
nificent style  of  our  penny-a-liners. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  235th  edition 
— one  is  inclined  to  bow  down  before  the 
golden  calf  of  literature  on  copying  such  a 
figure — the  235th  edition  of  the  Etymologi- 


cal Spelling-Booh  and  Expositor ;  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  and 
Derivation  of  the  English  Language.  The 
fortunate  author,  who  bears  the  not  inap- 
propriate name  of  Butter,  has  not,  however, 
by  any  means  confined  his  labors  to  philol- 
ogy. He  has  dabbled  pretty  largely  in  what 
are  thought  to  be  the  more  exact  sciences  ; 
for,  besides  the  235  editions  of  the  Etymo- 
logical Spelling-Book,  Mr.  Butter  has  put 
forth  Tangible  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  for 
Children,  and  The  Dissected  Trinctmial  Cube. 
We  have  not  the  faintest  notion  what  these 
things  may  be  like  ;  but  it  is  comforting  to 
hear  that  "  by  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  manufacture,"  Mr.  Butter  "  has  been  en- 
abled to  reduce  their  prices  to  less  than  half 
what  they  formerly  were."  And  we  have 
Mr.  Butter's  own  word  for  it,  that  by  those 
"  who  are  induced  to  examine  them,"  "  it 
will  be  found  that  he  has  happily  succeeded 
in  blending  sound  instruction  with  never- 
failing  delight."  A  man  whose  books  go 
through  235  editions  has  won  a  fair  right 
to  praise  himself,  so  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  Butter  has  a  pretty  good  opin- 
ion of  his  own  etymological  powers : — 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  what  others 
may  think  of  the  etymological  matter  of  this 
work,  which  forms  Part  III.,  and  occupies 
more  than  half  the  book,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  distinguishing  name.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  think  it  far  surpasses,  in  impor- 
tance and  practical  utility,  anything  that  is 
to  be  found  in  other  spelling-books. 

To  be  sure,  this  piece  of  self-praise  was  writ- 
ten in  1829  ;  but  the  other  piece  of  self-praise 
is  as  recent  as  1854,  while  the  235th  edition 
bears  the  date  of  1860,  and  we  find  the  book 
used  in  1862. 

Now  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Butter's  ety- 
mology is  to  fill  children's  heads  with  long 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  with  Latin  and 
French  phrases,  and  generally  with  the  whole 
jargon  of  the  grand  style.  "  Derivation  "  is 
by  Mr.  Butter,  according  to  his  own  account, 
"  first  presented  in  a  usable  form."  Till  Mr. 
Butter  arose,  "  the  gratification  in  tracing  a 
word  up  to  its  primitive  "  was  an  "  advan- 
tage chiefly  confined  to  those  who  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Latin."  Mr.  Butter's 
fashion  of  doing  business  is  on  this  wise. 
First,  he  goes  through  pages  of  long  words, 
such  as  "  phlebotomy,"  "  masticatory,"  **  co- 
adjuvancy,"  "  septentrionality,"  *'  circumgy- 
ration," "  inamorato,"  "  calamanco,"  and 
"  sarsaparilla."  All  these  the  unlucky  pupil 
has  to  learn  by  heart  and  spell,  syllable  by 
syllable,  without  any  hint  of  their  meaning 
or  lack  of  meaning.  Then  come  "  Synony- 
mous Words,"  some  of  them  very  queer — 
"  Irregular  Verbs,"  that  is,  all  those  which  have 
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the  good  luck  to  retain  the  strong  form  in 
the  past  tense — "  Opposites,"  Correlatives," 
"  Trines,"  and  «*  Quaternions."  Examples 
of  "  Trines  "  are  "  Son,  Husband,  Father  " 
— "  Red,  Yellow,  Blue"—"  Knowledge,  In- 
telligence, Wisdom  " — "  Literature,  Science, 
Art."  Examples  of  "  Quarternions  "  are 
"Point,  Line,  Surface,  Solid" — ''Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America  " — "  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John."  After  a  good  deal  more 
curious  matter,  we  reach  the  strictly  etymo- 
logical part.  We  must  allow  that  Mr.  But- 
ter does  tell  his  pupils  that  "  the  foundation 
of  the  English  language "  is  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "  Saxon  ;  "  and  after  sev- 
eral lists  of  Latin  terminations,  he  throws  in 
a  few  "  Saxon  "  terminations  also.  But  the 
main  substance  of  Mr.  Buttery's  etymology 
consists  of  long  strings  of  Latin  words,  with 
their  English  Derivatives.  Sometimes  the 
definitions  are  odd — sometimes  the  deriva- 
tions are  odd  also.  But  the  grouping  is  the 
funny  thing.  Under  Cura,  for  instance,  we 
have  Cure,  Curable,  Curate,  Curacy,  Curious, 
Licurious,  Curiosity,  Accurate,  Accuracy, 
Procure,  Security,  Sinecure.  Under  Ducere 
we  have  Duke,  Ductile,  Abduction,  Abduce, 
Conduct,  Conduct,  Conduce,  Conduit,  De- 
duct, Deduce,  Education,  etc.,  etc.  All  these 
have  definitions,  often  queer  enough,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  explain  the  history  of 
the  word — no  attempt  to  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  both  halves  of  a  compound  word. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  those  Nor- 
man settlers  which,  after  ages  of  natural- 
ization, no  one  feels  to  be  strangers,  and  the 
merest  technical  importations  of  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries.  Once  or  twice  perfectly 
good  Teutonic  words,  like  time,  have  got 
set  down  as  "  derived  "  from  their  Latin  cog- 
nates. Then  follows  a  list  of  Greek  deriva- 
tives, many  of  them  of  the  most  wonderful 
sort — such  are  Hydragogues,  Aphilanthropy, 
Autoptical,  Orthodromy,  Nomothetical,  Po- 
lylogy,  Ectype,  and  finally  Alectoromachy, 
of  which  last  we  may  literally  say  that  it 
"  beats  cock-fighting." 

Many  of  Mr.  Butter's  pretended  Greek 
derivations  are  quite  wrong — to  urge,  for  in- 
stance, from  epyou;  but  that  is  not  our  point. 
The  real  objection  is  to  cramming  boys  and 
girls  with  these  absurd  words,  many  of  which 
are  not  strictly  words  at  all,  but  the  merest 
technicalities  of  particular  sciences.  The 
natural  tendency  is  to  make  them  forget  or 
despise  the  real  genuine  English  tongue. 
Nay,  Mr.  Butter  goes  a  step  farther.  He 
has  a  royal  road  for  seeming  to  know  Latin 
and  French  without  having  learned  them. 
He  treats  us  to  several  pages  of  Latin  and 
French  words  and  phrases,  by  a  discreet  use 
of  which  a  man  might,  with  very  little  trouble, 
throw  an  air  of  no  small  scholarship  over  his 


speech  and  writings.  Li  the  case  of  the 
French,  even  the  pronunciation  is  oblig- 
ingly given.  But  whether  anybody  will 
pass  for  a  Frenchman  on  the  strength  of 
pronouncing  Restaurateur,  Re  staur  ah  telir, 
or  Je  ne  sais  quoi,  Zhelm  say  quaw,  we  have 
some  slight  doubts. 

We  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about 
the  books  used  in  these  middle-class  schools, 
and  we  may  perhaps  look  at  them  again  an- 
other day.  But  Mr.  Butter  stands  out  first 
and  foremost.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  edi- 
tions of  his  spelling-book  we  have  found  the 
genuine  source  of  the  fine  writing  of  the  age. 
Let  us  suppose  a  cleverish  lad  who  drew  his 
first  notions  of  English  literature  and  Eng- 
lish etymology  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr, 
Butter.  He  would  have  learned  the  cardi- 
nal rule  of  using  a  long  word  rather  than  a 
short  word,  a  Latin  word  rather  than  a  Teu- 
tonic word,  and  the  other  cardinal  rule  of 
afiecting  smartness  and  scholarship  by  lard- 
ing as  many  sentences  as  possible  with 
phrases  in  other  languages.  He  has  thus 
made  the  first  and  most  important  steps 
towards  the  practice  of  the  grand  style.  Let 
us  then  suppose  that,  to  the  great  ground- 
work of  Butter,  he  gradually  adds  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  several  languages  and  sev- 
eral subjects — that  he  picks  up  the  formulae 
of  some  profession  or  of  some  public  employ- 
ment— that  he  contrives  to  scrape  together  a 
fair  outward  show  of  cleverness  and  general 
information — and  we  get  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  which  Mr.  Butter 
lays  the  foundation.  We  suspect  that  many 
of  the  first  writers  of  the  age  were  in  their 
earlier  years  fed  upon  Butter.  A  full-grown 
disciple  of  Butter,  if  he  took  to  smart  gen- 
eral writing,  would  be  just  the  man  to  think 
it  very  fine  to  say  that  a  drunken  man  was 
"  in  the  plenitude  of  alcohol.*  If  he  took 
to  politics  and  contrived  to  get  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  political  world,  he  would  think 
it  wonderfully  clever  to  shake  his  head  with 
imperial  gravity  and  say  that  "  the  destinies 
of  the  American  people  will  be  fulfilled."  If 
to  his  other  accomplishments  he  added  a 
smattering  of  French,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  took  to  translating  French  books,  he 
would  think  it  no  more  than  his  duty  to  his 
author  to  expand  such  a  paltry  pair  of  words 
as  cecifait  into  the  sonorous  and  truly  But- 
terian  dignity  of  "  when  these  preliminaries 
are  terminated." 

Mr.  Butter,  if  he  made  decent  terms  with 
his  publishers,  must  be  a  wealthy  man.  The 
author  of  a  235th  edition  is  a  being  to  whom 
we  look  up  with  a  sort  of  breathless  rever- 
ence. But,  anyhow,  he  ought  to  be  a  proud 
and  happy  man,  the  true  father  and  founder 
of  the  rhetoric  of  his  age. 


THE    PEOPLE    ARE    THE    POWER. 


From  The  Boston  Transcript,  25  April. 
THE  PEOPLE   ARE   THE   POWER. 

Two  unavoidable  disadvantages,  not  to 
call  them  evils,  have  complicated  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  the  republic,  and  prevented  its 
being  dealt  with  in  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  more  straightforward  and  sum- 
mary way.  The  collision  found  the  country 
sharply  divided  by  party  lines.  Obvious 
necessity  compelled  the  employment  as 
leaders  of  those  more  or  less  identified  with 
past  political  struggles,  and  affected  by  all 
the  prejudices,  personal  alienations,  and 
conflicting  schemes,  such  struggles  engen- 
der. This,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
it  could  have  been  helped,  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  occasion  of  embarrassments,  de- 
lays, collisions,  and  corruptions.  The  roused 
and  indignant  patriotism  of  the  land,  giving 
unity  and  force  to  public  sentiment,  over- 
whelmed, for  a  time,  the  plots  and  plans 
and  silenced  the  controversies  of  the  "  ins  " 
and  the  "  outs,"  and  stopped  the  selfish 
efforts  of  aspirants  for  power  and  patronage. 
The  people  were — as  the  people  to  a  great 
extent  still  are — of  one  mind ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  too  imperative  and 
decided  for  any  faction  to  resist. 

As,  however,  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
power  of  the  Government,  sustained  heart- 
ily by  the  Free  States,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  the  question  of  its  triumph 
only  a  question  of  time,  the  old  differences 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  the  old  dis- 
putations, recriminations,  suspicions,  to  re- 
appear. The  extremes  parted  company,  to 
renew,  in  a  degree,  the  conflicts — breaking 
the  armistice  they  had  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept and  observe.  Radicalism  and  conser- 
vatism both  set  about  manufacturing  capi- 
tal and  re-electing  their  standard-bearers, 
actual  or  to  be  ;  and  partisans  returned  to 
their  suspended  work  of  engineering  to  keep 
possession  of  fields  won  or  to  win  back  fields 
lost. 

To  this  fact  are  attributable  many  of  the 
hindrances,  and  much  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste,  the  general  loyalty  has  had 
to  bear.  Thanks  to  this  loyalty  and  to  the 
steady  unselfishness  of  the  Executive,  the 
good  cause  has  prospered,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  those  too 
intent  upon  serving  their  own  interest,  or 
too  thoroughly  influenced  by  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  their  devotion  to  old  issues  with  ' 
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all  the  accessories  of  personal  and  party  an- 
tagonisms, to  seek  with  undivided  purpose 
the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

The  public  opinion  —  strengthening  the 
hands  and  reciprocating  the  confidence  of 
the  President,  who  has  proved  himself  the 
man  for  the  hour — has  made  the  right  vic- 
torious thus  far  and  compelled  obedience 
from  all  sides  to  its  behest.  This  same 
public  opinion  —  manifested  especially  by 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  army  and  in  civil 
life,  must  and  will  finish  the  great  work  it 
has  begun.  It  cares  little  for  military  com- 
manders, except  as  they  are  found  faithful 
and  competent  as  such.  It  cares  little  for 
political  leaders,  except  as  they  are  wise 
enough,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  conse- 
crate their  energies  to  the  overthrow  of 
treason.  The  almost  entire  absence  from 
the  popular  mind  of  anything  beyond  a 
passing  thought,  for  men  or  measures,  de- 
bates or  squabbles,  that  have  no  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  the 
one  transcendent  question,  as  to  what  power 
and  what  principles  shall  rule  the  country, 
is  a  grand  reality  and  full  of  promise. 

The  might  and  instincts  of  the  people 
have  proved  their  own  salvation  thus  far. 
The  good  sense  and  firm  resolution  of  the 
people  will  take  care  of  the  future.  The 
people  see  that  the  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  settle  matters.  They 
understand,  that  when  the  lost  positions  and 
treasures  belonging  to  the  United  States  are 
recovered,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  wave 
over  its  custom-houses,  post-oflices,  courts, 
arsenals,  and  fortresses  —  kept  floating  in 
the  breeze  by  the  protection  of  their  own 
invincible  hands — they  can  safely  wait  for 
delusions  to  dissolve,  falsehoods  to  be  re- 
futed, passions  to  cool,  prejudices  to  die  out, 
until  the  entire  land,  relieved  from  the 
plague  of  scheming  demagogues  and  ambi- 
tious traitors,  shall  accept  its  privilege  to  be 
great  and  prosperous  beyond  all  other  lands, 
under  the  dominion  of  free,  republican  insti- 
tutions. Thus  the  people  think  and  feel ; 
and  they  ask  to-day — rejoicing  in  what  they 
already  see  of  the  brilliant  beginning  of  the 
glorious  end — only  what  they  have  asked 
from  the  outset^-that  the  rebellion  should 
be  crushed  by  the  energetic  use  of  all  means 
necessary  to  the  speediest  accomplishment 
of  that  result. 
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THE  DRUM. TENNYSON'S  NEW  POEM. 


THE    DRUM. 
"  0  wie  ruft  die  Trommel  so  taut !  " 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   GERMAN  OF  RUECKERT. 

'Tis  the  Drum  that  calls  aloud  ! 
In  the  fields  I  heard  its  call. 
And  I  rose  and  quitted  all, 
And  I  turned  a  deafened  ear 
To  what  heart  or  hope  held  dear, 
Nor  n  backward  glance  allowed — 
For  the  Drum, 
For  the  Drnm  it  calls  so  loud  ! 

Tears  have  dimmed  my  mother's  eyes, 
And  my  father  vainly  sighs  ; 
Father,' mother,  cease  to  plead — 
But  one  sound  my  ears  now  heed 
And  I  burn  to  join  the  crowd 
With  the  Drum, 
With  the  Drum  tliat  calls  so  loud. 

Oh,  the  Drum  it  calls  so  loud ! 

At  the  hearthstone — in  the  seat 

Where  I  used  my  love  to  greet ! 

Pale  she  sits  and  cries  with  woe, 

**  Must  thou — wilt  thou  from  me  go  1 " 

"  Sweet,  to  thee  my  heart  was  vowed  ; 

But  the  Drum, 

Oh,  the  Drum  it  calls  so  loud !  " 

Oh  !  the  Drum  it  calls  aloud, 
From  my  comrades  in  the  fight 
Comes  to  me  a  last  good-night. 
And  I  know  Death's  greeting  well. 
Bursting  from  the  fiery  shell, 
While  in  dust  my  ear  is  bowed. 
Though  the  Drum, 
Though  the  Drum  still  call  aloud. 

Oh,  the  Drum  it  calls  so  loud  ! 
Earth  has  not  a  louder  sound 
Than  the  Drum  on  battle-ground, 
And  its  voice  is  Honor's  breath, 
Though  it  calls  to  blood  and  death — 
And  a  soldier's  gory  shroud. 
For  the  Drum, 
Oh !  the  Drum  it  calls  so  loud ! 

— Evening  Post. 


MR.  TENNYSON'S  NEW  CANTATA. 

SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  ON    THURSDAY,  MAY   1. 

Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet. 

In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  inventions  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 
Where   Science,  Art,  and  Labor  have  out- 
poured 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 


O  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be 

Mourned  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee  ! 

The  world-compelling  plan  was  thine. 

And,  lo  !  the  long  laborious  miles 

Of  palace  ;  lo  !  the  giant  aisles, 

Kich  in  model  and  design  ; 

Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 

Loom  and  wheel  and  engin'ry. 

Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 

Steel  and  gold,  and  corn  and  wine. 

Fabric  rough,  or  fairy  fine. 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Part  divine  ! 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star. 
Blown  from  over  every  main. 
And  mixt  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain, 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  w^. 


O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain. 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours. 
Till  each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers. 
And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers. 
And  gathering    all    the    fruits    of  peace  and 
crowned  with  all  her  flowers. 


ODE  TO  MELANCHOLY. 


Hence  all  you  vain  delights ; 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly : 
There's  naught  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 
But  only  melancholy. 
Oh,  sweetest  melancholy ! 
Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sight  that  piercing  mortifies  : 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  : 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  : 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls  ; 
A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan. 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon  : 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 
Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

Beaumont. 
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ASTRiEA    AT    THE    CAPITOL. 


ASTR^A    AT   THE    CAPITOL. 


ABOLITION   OF  SLAVERY    IN    THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA,    1862. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIEE. 

When  first  I  saw  our  banner  wave 

Above  our  nation's  council  hall, 

I  heard  beneath  its  marble  wall 
The  clanking  fetters  of  the  slave ! 

In  the  foul  market-place  I  stood, 
And  saw  the  Christian  mother  sold. 
And  childhood  with  its  locks  of  gold. 

Blue-eyed  and  fair  with  Saxon  blood. 

X  shut  my  eyes,  I  held  my  breath, 

And  smothering  down  the  wrath  and  shame 
That  set  my  Northern  blood  aflame, 

Stood  silent — where  to  speak  was  death. 

Beside  me  gloomed  the  prison-cell 
Where  wasted  one  in  slow  decline 
For  uttering  simple  words  of  mine. 

And  loving  freedom  all  too  well. 

The  flag  that  floated  from  the  dome 
Flapped  menace  in  the  morning  air ; 
I  stood  a  perilled  stranger,  where 

The  human  broker  made  his  home. 

For  crime  was  virtue  :  Gown  and  Sword 
And  Law  their  threefold  sanction  gave. 
And  to  the  quarry  of  the  slave 

Went  hawking  with  our  symbol-bird. 

On  the  oppressor's  side  was  power ; 

And  yet  I  knew  that  every  wrong. 

However  old,  however  strong. 
But  waited  God's  avenging  hour. 

I  knew  that  truth  would  crush  the  lie, — 
Somehow,  sometime,  the  end  would  be  ; 
Yet  scarcely  dared  I  hope  to  see 

The  triumph  with  my  mortal  eye. 

But  now  I  see  it !    In  the  sun 

A  free  flag  floats  from  yonder  dome. 
And  at  the  nation's  hearth  and  home 

The  justice  long  delayed  is  done. 

Not  as  we  hoped,  in  calm  of  prayer. 
The  message  of  deliverance  comes. 
But  heralded  by  roll  of  drums 

On  waves  of  battle-troubled  air  ! — 

'Midst  sounds  that  madden  and  appall, 
The  song  that  Bethlehem's  shepherds  knew ! — 
The  harp  of  David  melting  through 

The  demon-agonies  of  Saul ! 

Not  as  we  hoped ; — but  what  are  we  ? 
Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  lays,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's. 

The  corner-stones  of  liberty. 

I  cavil  not  with  him  :  the  voice 
That  freedom's  blessed  gospel  tells 
Is  sweet  to  me  as  silver  bells. 

Rejoicing  ! — ^yea,  I  will  rejoice  ! 


Dear  friends,  still  toiling  in  the  sun,-r- 
Ye  dearer  ones,  who,  gone  before, 
Are  watching  from  the  eternal  shore 

The  slow  work  by  your  hands  begun, — 

Rejoice  with  me !     The  chastening  rod 
Blossoms  with  love ;  the  furnace  heat 
Grows  cool  beneath  his  blessed  feet 

Whose  form  is  as  the  Son  of  God ! 


Rejoice !    Our  Marah's  bitter  springs 
Are  sweetened  ;  on  our  ground  of  grief 
Rise  day  by  day  in  strong  relief 

The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Rejoice  in  hope  !    The  day  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with  them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 

Of  Judgment  fringed  with  Mercy's  light ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  SICK  MAN  IN  THE   MONEY  MARKET. 

Call  the  Turk,  if  you  like  it,  the  sickest  of  men 
And  boast  Frank  than  Mussulman  wiser ; 

But  I'd  give  him  more  rope  than  I  would  to  the 
Pope,  • 

To  the  Czar,  or  his  neighbor,  the  Kaiser. 

Any  one  of  the  three  I  should  just  like  to  see. 
On  our  Stock-Exchange  coolly  descending — 

Soldier,  Priest,  or  Civilian — to  ask  for  four  mil- 
lion. 
And  find  thirty  ready  for  lending ! 

Though  Christians  can't  bear  him,  his  eunuchs 
and  harem, 
And  the  muftis  and  moollahs,  his  masters. 
Though  financiers  blame  his  wild  issuing  of 
caimes, 
(Which  is  Turkish,  we're  told,  for  "shin- 
plasters  "), 
Though  for    pay  his  troops  clamor,   though 
brought  to  the  hammer. 
Are  the  late  Sultan's  wives  and  their  jewels. 
Let  him  just  draw  his  bill,  and  Britannia  still. 
Will  find  cash  for't,  in  spite  of  renewals. 


Yes,  he  looks  very  sick  ...  is  at  near  his  last 
kick — 
When  suddenly — Dictu  mirahile  ! — 
"  Ha !    ha !    cured  in  an  instant ! "  .  .  .  he's 
set  on  his  legs 
By  Britannia's  "  auriim  potahile." 
That    myst'ry  so  sought  by  the  sages    who 
wrought 
For  Alchemy's  mighty  Arcanum — 
The  Elixir  of  Life !— of  full  hands  here's  a 
strife, 
Proff'ring  draughts — for  the  sick    man    to 
drain  'em ! 

— Punch. 


Jesse's  memoirs  of  richard  the  third. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Revie-w. 

Memoirs  of  Bichard  the  Third  and  some  of 
his  Contemporaries.  With  an  Historical 
Drama  on  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  By 
John  Heneage  Jesse.    London  :  1861. 

It  was  the  shrewd  remark  of  Johnson, 
that  when  the  world  think  long  about  a  mat- 
ter, they  generally  think  right ;  and  this  may 
be  one  reason  why  attempts  to  whitewash 
the  received  villains  or  tyrants  of  history 
have  been  commonly  attended  with  indiffer- 
ent success.     The  ugly  features  of  Robes- 
pierre's character  look  positively  more  re- 
pulsive  through  the  varnish   of  sophistry 
which  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  spread  over  them. 
The  new  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the 
domestic  and  political   career   of  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  the  collector  of  giants, 
simply  exhibits  him  as  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  a  downright  brute  and  madman 
that  was  ever  long  tolerated  as  the  ruler  of 
a   civilized    community.     Despite   of   Mr. 
Froude's  indefatigable  research,  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  and  attractive  style, 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  still  the  royal  Blue- 
beard, who  spared  neither  man  in  his  anger 
nor  woman  in  his  lust ;  and  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible change  has  been  eiBfected  in  the  pop- 
ular impression  of  Richard  the  Third,  al- 
though since  1621  (the  date  of  Buck's  His- 
tory), it  has  continued  an  open  question 
whether  he  was  really  guilty  of  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him. 
Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts  "  is  amongst 
the  best  of  his  writings.    If  he  was  advo- 
cating a  paradox,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
truth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  encounter  with 
Hume,  he  has  the  advantage  which  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  almost 
always  give  over  the  ablest  antagonist,  whose 
original  views  were  based  upon  superficial 
knowledge.    Yet  no  part  of  this  remarkable 
essay  is  freshly  remembered,  except  an  in- 
cidental reference  (on  which  the  ingenious 
author  laid  little  stress)  to  the  apocryphal 
testimony  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
had  danced  with  Richard  in  her  youth,  and 
declared  him  to  be  the  handsomest  man  at 
court  except  his  brother  Edward,  confessedly 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  day.    Mr.  Sharon 
Turner's  learned  and  conscientious  recapitu- 
lation of  the   good  measures,  enlightened 
views,  and  kindly  actions  of  Richard  has 
proved  equally  inoperative  to  stem  the  cur- 


rent of  obloquy.*  Why  is  this  ?  Why  do 
we  thus  cling  to  a  judgment  which,  we  are 
assured,  has  been  ill-considered,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  uniformly  opposing  a  deaf  ear  to  mo- 
tions for  a  new  trial  ?  Is  it  because  the  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  English  public  are 
in  the  same  predicament  as  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  boldly  avowed  Shak- 
speare  to  be  the  only  History  of  England 
he  ever  read  ?  because  the  ground  once  oc- 
cupied by  creative  genius  is  thenceforth  un- 
approachable by  realities  and  unassailable 
by  proofs?  The  image  of  the  dramatic 
Richard,  as  represented  by  a  succession  of 
great  actors,  is  vividly  called  up  whenever 
the  name  is  mentioned — 

And  when  he  would  have  said  King  Richard 

died, 
And  called  a  horse,   a  horse,   he  Burhage 

cried ;  " 

and  this  is  unluckily  one  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which,  if  it  be  not  profanation  to  say  so, 
the  truth  and  modesty  of  nature  have  been 
overstepped  by  our  immortal  bard  to  pro- 
duce a  character  of  calculated  and  unmiti- 
gated atrocity.  In  the  very  first  scene,  the 
hero,  after  expatiating  on  his  deformities, 
concludes — 

"  And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 
To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain." 

Moralists  have  laid  down  that  dwarfs  and 
misshapen  persons  are  commonly  out  of 
humor  with  the  world,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  in  actual  life  ever  indulged 
in  this  sort  of  self-communing  at  the  outset 
of  a  career.  The  far  truer  picture  of  a  man 
hurried  from  crime  to  crime  by  ambition  is 
Macbeth ;  and  the  most  virulent  assailants 
of  Richard's  memory  are  agreed  in  allowing 
him  the  kind  of  merit  which  Fielding  gives 
to  Jonathan  Wild,  who,  finding,  after  due 
deliberation,  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by 
refraining  from  a  good  action,  did  one.  By 
presupposing  the  worst,  such  a  commence- 
ment checks  artistic  development  whilst  it 
violates  the  truth  of  history  j  and  not  the 
least  interesting  or  instructive  result,  antici- 
pated from  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
authorities,  will  be  the  insight  we  shall  at- 
tain by  means  of  them  into  the  heaven-born 

*  See  the  "  History  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"  vol.  iv.  book  v.  chapter  i.  All  the 
best  materials  and  weightiest  authorities  for  the 
defence  of  Richard  are  collected  in  this  chapter. 
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poet's  mode  of  selecting  and  working  up  the 
materials  of  his  play. 

Mr.  Jesse  frankly  owns  that  his  work  has 
been  composed  without  any  definite  object, 
moral,  critical,  antiquarian,  or  philosophical. 
It  "  emanated  indirectly  in  the  drama,"  en- 
titled "  The  Last  War  of  the  Roses,"  which 
occupies  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  volume, 
and  strikes  us  to  be  an  attempt,  more  am- 
bitious than  successful,  to  rival  the  greatest 
of  dramatists  on  his  own  ground.  "  To 
the  merit  of  novelty,"  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  "  whether  of  facts  or  arguments,  he 
I  can  prefer  but  a  very  trifling  claim.  To  com- 
press scattered  and  curious  information,  and, 
if  possible,  to  amuse,  have  been  the  primary 
objects  of  the  author."  The  result  is  a  very 
agreeable  addition  to  popular  literature, 
containing  a  good  deal  that  will  be  new  as 
well  as  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whose  amusement  he  is  in  the  habit  of  ca- 
tering. But  if  the  life  of  Richard  was  to  be 
rewritten  at  all,  the  task  should  have  been 
undertaken  in  a  more  serious  and  meditative 
mood,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  a  keener  insight  into  the  complex 
causes  of  the  strange  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  legality  and  illegality,  which  marked 
the  period  in  dispute. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty, the  succession  to  the  crown  was  in- 
volved in  the  most  mischievous  uncertainty. 
Except  in  the  case  of  an  adult  eldest  son, 
inheriting  from  the  father,  there  was  no  rule 
of  descent  universally  recognized.  Whether 
more  remote  lineals  should  be  preferred  to 
collaterals,  or  whether  claims  by  or  through 
females  were  admissible  at  all,  were  ques- 
tions frequently  and  most  furiously  agitated ; 
nor  was  any  title  deemed  absolutely  unim- 
peachable until  ratified  by  the  popular  voice 
or,  what  was  equally  more  potent,  by  the 
assent  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  any  member  of  the 
royal  family,  or  even  any  peer  related  to  it 
by  blood,  had  a  chance  of  the  throne  :  hence 
the  plentiful  crop  of  conspiracies  constantly 
springing  up  :  hence,  also,  the  eagerness  of 
the  sovereign,  de  facto,  to  get  rid,  by  any 
means,  foul  or  fair,  of  every  possible  com- 
petitor. To  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne 
was  not,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  peculiar  to 
the  Turk ;  and  servile  parliaments  were  never 
wanting  to  pronounce  or  ratify  the  cruel  sen- 
tences of  fear,  expediency,  or  hate.     The 


wholesale  beheading,  hanging,  and  quarter- 
ing, that  took  place  after  each  alternation  of 
fortune  during  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian 
battles,  were  only  exceeded  in  atrocity  by 
the  vindictive  and  insulting  butcheries  of 
prisoners  perpetrated  on  the  field.  It  has 
been  computed  that  not  fewer  than  eighty 
princes  of  the  blood  died  deaths  of  violence 
during  these  wars  ;  and  the  ancient  nobility 
would  have  been  wellnigh  extinguished  al- 
together, had  the  struggle  been  prolonged. 
Edward  IV.'s  first  Parliament  included  in 
one  Act  of  Attainder,  Henry  VI.,  Queen 
Margaret,  their  son  Edward,  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, Devon,  Wiltshire,  and  Pem- 
broke, Viscount  Beaumont,  Lords  Ross, 
Neville,  Rougemont,  Dacre,  and  Hunger- 
field,  with  one  hundred  and  fhirty-eight 
knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  who  were  one 
and  all  adjudged  to  sufi'er  all  the  penalties 
of  treason.  The  prevalent  doctrine  of  these 
times  as  to  religious  and  moral  obligations 
is  comprised  in  these  lines  : — 

"  York.    I  took  an  oath  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
"  Edw.    But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken. 
I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
"  Rich.     An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not 
took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears, 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place." 

Subjects  had  no  more  respect  for  oaths 
than  princes  ;  and  what  we  now  understand 
by  loyalty  was  almost  unknown.  We  are 
indebted  to  Lord  Macaulay's  penetration  and 
sagacity  for  the  discovery  that  the  Scottish 
clans,  which  so  long  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  animated  far  more  by  local 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  especially  by 
hatred  of  the  Campbells,  than  by  chivalrous 
devotion  to  a  fallen  dynasty.  The  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  were  influenced  by  an  anal- 
ogous class  of  motives,  or  by  purely  selfish 
views.  Most  of  the  greater  barons  chose 
their  side  from  hopes  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, or  from  private  pique.  The  most  no- 
torious example  was  Warwick,  the  King- 
maker, who  feasted  daily  thirty  thousand 
persons  in  his  castle  halls,  who  could  rally 
thirty  thousand  men  under  his  banner,  and 
carry  them,  like  a  troop  of  household  ser- 
vants, from  camp  to  camp,  as  passion,  inter- 
est, or  caprice  dictated.    It  is  a  remarkable 
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fact  that,  in  1469,  each  of  the  rival  kings 
was  under  durance  at  once, — Edward  IV.  at 
Middleham,  and  Henry  IV.  in  the  Tower, 
whilst  the  Nevilles  were  wavering  between 
the  two.*  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  people,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  barons,  were  Yorkists,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly popular  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  Edward  IV.  won  all  hearts  by  his 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  Neither  in  city  nor 
country,  however,  do  we  find  any  national 
or  public-spirited  preference  for  either  dy- 
nasty. When  the  commoners  rose,  they  rose 
from  a  sense  of  personal  oppression,  or,  like 
the  followers  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,  in  order 
to  redress  some  local  grievance. 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  age  than  the  general  belief  that  the  mists 
which  disordered  the  tactics  of  Warwick's 
army  at  Barnet  were  raised  for  the  purpose 
by  Friar  Bungay.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  age 
of  all  others  in  which  unscrupulous  ambition 
might  hope  to  thrive ;  in  which  everything 
was  possible  for  courage,  military  skill,  state- 
craft, and  dogged  determination,  backed  by 
birth  and  fortune.  If  Richard  has  attained 
a  bad  pre-eminence  for  treachery  and  blood- 
thirstiness,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  suc- 
cumbed to  temptations  from  which  few  of 
his  family  or  generation  would  have  turned 
away. 

Although  Shakspeare  assigns  him  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where 
his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  after  exclaiming, — 

"  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried,  Courage,  father,  fight  it  out ;  " 

Richard  (born  Oct.  2,  1452)  was  only  in  his 
ninth  year  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Rutland. 
The  Duchess  of  York  took  refuge  with  her 
younger  children  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
remained  there,  till  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  into  London  and  the 
decisive  victory  of  Towton  restored  them  to 
their  country  and  to  more  than  the  full  im- 
munities of  their  rank.  The  title  of  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  an  ample  appanage  in 
the  shape  of  lordships  and  manors,  was  at 
once  conferred  on  Richard,  who,  at  an  unu- 
sually early  age,  was  also  appointed  to  three 
or  four  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  dig- 
nity. He  amply  justified  the  confidence  re- 
*  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 


I  posed  in  him.    He  had  the  same  motive  as 
I  the   weak,   wavering    Clarence  for  joining 
Warwick,  when  the  King-maker  broke  with 
Edward  and  sent  the  haughty  message  : — 

"  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  has  done  me  wrong, 
And  for  it  I'll  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long." 

What  the  precise  wrong  was,  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. The  repudiation  of  the  contract  with 
the  Lady  Bona,  sister  of  Louis  of  France,  is 
doubted  by  Hume,  and  rejected  by  Lingard, 
as  the  cause  of  quarrel ;  whilst  the  author 
of  '*  The  Last  of  the  Barons  "  gives  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  the  conjecture  on  which  the 
plot  of  that  romance  mainly  turns  —  that 
Warwick  took  just  ofience  at  an  insult  of- 
fered by  the  amorous  monarch  to  one  of  his 
daughters.  The  hand  of  the  eldest,  the  Lady 
Isabella,  was  the  bait  with  which  the  King- 
maker lured  Clarence ;  and  Richard  had 
been  from  early  youth  attached  to  the  young- 
est (whom  Shakspeare  calls  the  eldest)  Lady 
Anne ;  a  circumstance  which  may  partly  ac- 
count for  his  rapid  success  in  the  famous 
courtship  scene  ;  the  forced  and  overcharged 
character  of  which  is  so  glossed  over  and 
concealed  by  the  consummate  art  of  the  ex- 
ecution, that  we  are  puzzled  in  what  sense 
to  receive  the  exulting  exclamation : — 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humor  wooed  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  such  humor  won  ?  " 

Shakspeare  makes  Richard  remain  true  to 
Edward  from  calculation ;  his  chances  of 
the  crown  being-  materially  increased  by  the 
defection  of  Clarence.  But  a  man  may  not 
be  the  less  honest,  because  honesty  is  his 
best  policy  ;  and  it  is  enough  that  in  every 
emergency  he  gave  Edward  the  wisest  and 
apparently  most  disinterested  counsel,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  his  tried  courage  and 
military  skill.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  Barnet,  and 
was  directly  opposed  to  Warwick,  the  most 
renowned  warrior  of  the  period.  Personal 
prowess  was  then  essential  in  a  leader,  and 
Gloucester  and  Warwick  are  reported  to 
have  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the  melee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  the  King-maker 
evaded  the  conflict  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
then  felled  Richard  unwounded  to  the  ground. 
At  Tewkesbury  he  commanded  the  van,  and 
was  confronted  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  had  taken  up  so  formidable  a  position, 
fenced  by  dykes  and  hedges,  that  to  carry  it 
seemed  hopeless.     After  a  feigned  attack 
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and  a  short  conflict,  Gloucester  drew  back 
as  if  for  a  retreat.  Somerset,  rash  and  im- 
petuous, was  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre, 
and  left  his  vantage  ground,  Avhen  Glouces- 
ter faced  about  and  fell  upon  the  Lancastri- 
ans so  furiously  and  unexpectedly  that  they 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  to  their  en- 
trenchments, which  the  pursuing  force  en- 
tered along  with  them.  Lord  Wenlock, 
who,  by  coming  to  their  assistance  with  his 
division,  might  have  beaten  back  Glouces- 
ter, never  stirred ;  and  Somerset  no  sooner 
regained  his  camp  than  riding  up  to  his  rec- 
reant friend,  he  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
and  coward,  and  stopped  recrimination  and 
remonstrance  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with 
a  battle-axe. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  well-fought  field 
belonged  to  Richard  j  but  unluckily  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  part  of 
first  villain  has  been  popularly  assigned  to 
him.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  di- 
rectly after  leading  his  troops  to  victory,  his 
instinctive  bloodthirstiness  induced  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  cowardly  assassination  in 
which  others  were  only  too  anxious  to  antic- 
ipate him.  The  common  story  runs  that 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Margaret 
and  her  son,  aged  eighteen,  were  brought 
before  Edward,  who  asked  the  prince  in  an 
insulting  manner  how  he  dared  to  invade  his 
dominions,  and  irritated  by  a  spirited  reply, 
struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet ; 
whereupon  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
taking  the  blow  as  a  signal,  hurried  the 
prince  into  the  next  room,  and  there  des- 
patched him  with  their  daggers.  A  contem- 
porary historian,  Fabyan,  says  that  the  King 
**  strake  him  with  the  gauntlet  upon  the  face, 
after  which  stroke,  so  by  him  received,  he 
was  by  the  kynges  servants  incontinently 
slaine."  The  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  says,  "  that  he  was 
slain  by  the  avenging  hands  of  several  (ul- 
tricibus  quorundam  manibus)."  The  names 
of  the  alleged  perpetrators  were  first  given 
by  Hall,  and  afterwards  copied  from  him  by 
Holingshed.  Stowe  adopts  Fabyan's  ver- 
sion, which  is  much  the  most  probable  ;  and 
the  king's  brutality  is  not  utterly  destitute 
of  palliation,  when  it  is  remembered  how  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  been  put 
to  death  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner,  relying  on  what  he  deems 
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an  authentic  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  W^ 
says  that  "  the  Prince  was  taken  as  flying 
towards   the  town,  and  was   slain   in   the 
field."    Bernard  Andreas,  writing  in  1509, 
says  "  belligerens  ceciderat." 

That  Richard  stabbed  Henry  VI.  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  Tower,  will  appear  still 
more  improbable ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  during  the  whole  of  Edward  IV.'s 
reign  he  was  playing  for  popularity,  and  try- 
ing to  base  it  on  a  character  for  sanctity  and 
self-denial.  According  to  Shakspeare,  di- 
rectly after  stabbing  the  young  prince,  he 
hurries  off  to  a  fresh  murder. 

''Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my 
brother. 
I'll  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter  : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

''Clar.  What?  what? 

"GLo.  The  Tower!  the  Tower!" 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  scene,  his 
absence  and  presumed  errand  are  thus 
glanced  at : — 

"  King  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 
"  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and  as  I 
guess 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 
''King  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence." 

This  is  taking  the  matter  coolly  enough, 
in  all  conscience ;  and  to  add  to  the  absurd- 
ity, the  Tower  was  not,  at  that  time,  famil- 
iarly associated  with  images  of  murder  and 
misery,  nor  would  it  have  been  apostrophized 
as — 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 

It  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  queen  of 
Edward  IV.  was  residing  at  the  time,  whilst 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  Yorkist  army  at  Tewkesbury  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  being  shot  by  a  friendly 
arrow,  was  certainly  not  in  the  Tower  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  seventeen  days  afterwards,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st  May,  1471,  the  day  of  King  Ed- 
ward's return  to  London.  His  death  was 
attributed  to  grief,  and  the  body  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  where  it 
was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  "  the  face  open 
so  that  every  man  might  see  him."  The 
face  might  have  been  so  composed  as  to  tell 
no  tales ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  body  was 
the  almost  invariable  practice  in  cases  of 
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alleged  or  suspected  death  by  violence.  The 
bodies  of  Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  were  similarly  exposed.  Few 
doubted  that  Henry  was  put  to  death  :  it 
being  quite  in  accordance  with  custom  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  for  the  king,  de  facto, 
to  deal  summarily  with  his  rival.  The  short- 
ness of  the  interval  between  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  death  of  princes  is  proverbial. 
The  strange,  if  not  absolutely  incredible  in- 
cident of  so  common  a  catastrophe,  was  that 
a  prince  of  the  blood  should  be  named  to  do 
the  deed,  or  volunteer  to  do  it  as  a  labor  of 
love.  No  circumstance  that  can  heighten 
the  atrocity  is  omitted  in  the  scene  where 
Gloucester,  having  already  killed  Henry, 
stabs  him  again,  exclaiming  : — 

**  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down,  to  hell;  and  say  I  sent  thee 
there." 

The  motive  which  seems  wanting  in  the 
preceding  instances  was  undeniably  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  presumption  that  Richard 
contrived  or  hastened  the  death  of  Clarence, 
who  had  once  stood  in  the  way  of  his  love, 
and  still  stood  in  the  way  of  his  interest  and 
his  ambition.  When  all  other  means  failed 
to  keep  Richard  from  the  Lady  Anne,  Clar- 
ence, who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King-maker,  and  wished  to  appropri- 
ate the  entire  inheritance,  caused  his  sister- 
in-law  to  be  concealed  ;  and  she  was  event- 
ually found  by  Richard  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  London,  in  the  garb  of  a  kitchen-maid. 
Whether  this  disguise  was  voluntarily  as- 
sumed to  escape  from  an  unwelcome  suitor, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  She  accepted 
his  protection  without  scruple,  and  was 
placed  by  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand,  from  whence  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  That  she  was  wooed 
and  won  during  her  attendance  on  the  corpse 
of  her  father-in-law,  is  a  poetic  fiction :  an 
alihi  might  easily  be  made  out  for  both  par- 
ties; and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  no 
objection  was  made  to  their  union  on  the 
ground  of  Richard's  alleged  participation  in 
the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  nor  was 
she  ever,  during  her  lifetime,  accused  of  in- 
sensibility or  indelicacy  on  that  account. 
The  date  of  the  marriage  is  unknown  j  but 
as  she  bore  him  a  child  in  1473,  it  is  inferred 


that  it  took  place  as  soon  as  her  year  of 
mourning  had  expired. 

Clarence  vowed  that  if  his  brother  would 
have  a  bride,  she  should  be  a  portionless 
one.  "  He  may  well  have  my  lady  sister- 
in-law,  but  we  will  part  no  inheritance,"  are 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Paston 
Letters  ;  and  Sir  John  Paston  writes  :  "  As 
for  other  tidings,  I  trust  to  God  that  the  two 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  shall  be 
set  at  one  by  the  award  of  the  King."  It 
was  arranged  that  each  should  plead  his  own 
cause  in  person  before  the  King  in  council ; 
and  (according  to  a  contemporary)  they 
both  exhibited  so  much  acuteness,  and  found 
arguments  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
whole  audience,  including  the  lawyers,  were 
lost  in  admiration  and  surprise.  The  de- 
cision, carried  out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was,  that  the  property  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sisters,  the  hus- 
bands retaining  life  interests  in  their  wives* 
estates  respectively.  This  settlement,  equi- 
table and  impartial  as  it  looks,  was  based 
on  a  gross  injustice,  for  it  overlooked  the 
prior  claim  of  the  King-maker's  widow,  who, 
as  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  War- 
wick, had  brought  him  the  largest  of  his 
estates,  and  by  this  award  was  left  depen- 
dent, if  not  penniless. 

Richard  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  or  for- 
get Clarence's  unbrotherly  conduct,  although 
his  ambition  soared  too  high  to  be  coupled 
with  cupidity.  His  superiority  to  all  sordid 
considerations  was  strikingly  displayed  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  France,  in  1475,  when  Ed- 
ward, at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  ever  left  the  English  coast,  was  cajoled 
and  out-manoeuvred  by  Louis  XI.  into  doing 
worse  than  nothing.  The  expedition  ended 
in  a  disgraceful  treaty,  by  which  Edward 
was  to  receive  certain  sums  of  money,  which 
he  wanted  for  his  personal  pleasures.  Bribes 
were  plentifully  distributed  among  the  nobles 
and  courtiers  who  were  thought  able  to  facil- 
itate this  result.  Lord  Howard  received 
20,000  crowns,  in  money  and  plate,  besides 
a  pension.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs  pocketed  large  sums. 
What  is  most  extraordinary,  they  gave  writ- 
ten acknowledgments,  which  were  regularly 
docketed  by  their  royal  paymaster.  The 
apologists  for  Bacon,  who  maintain  that  the 
custom  of  receiving  presents  by  judges  and 
privy-councillors  endured  to  his  day,  may 
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point  to  these  receipts  in  support  of  their 
theory  ;  others  may  point  to  them  as  proofs 
of  all-pervading  corruption  or  unblushing 
audacity.  The  less  charitable  supposition  is 
favored  by  what  De  Commines  has  recorded 
of  Hastings,  who,  more  prudent  than  his 
colleagues,  declined  the  transaction  in  the 
proposed  shape,  saying:  "If  you  wish  me 
to  take  the  money,  you  must  put  it  into  my 
sleeve." 

Richard  alone  refused  to  barter  English 
honor  for  French  gold.  "Only  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  stood  aloof  on  the  other 
side  for  honor,  frowned  at  this  accord,  and 
expressed  much  sorrow,  as  compassionating 
the  glory  of  his  nation  blemished  in  it." 
Habington,  from  whom  we  quote,  suggests 
that  the  duke  had  a  further  and  more  dan- 
gerous aim,  "  as  who,  by  the  dishonor  of  his 
brothers,  thought  his  credit  received  in- 
crease ;  and  by  how  much  the  King  sunk  in 
opinion,  he  should  rise."  Bacon  adopts  the 
same  method  of  depreciation :  "  And  that 
out  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition,  it  sprang 
that,  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  as  upon 
all  other  occasions,  Richard,  then  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  stood  ever  upon  the  side  of 
honor,  raising  his  own  reputation  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  King,  his  brother,  and 
drawing  the  eyes  of  all  (especially  of  the 
nobles  and  soldiers)  upon  himself."  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  brotherly 
love  and  loyalty  required  him  to  be  as  cor- 
rupt and  self-seeking  as  the  rest.  Yet  surely, 
if  he  was  content  to  rise  by  patriotism  and 
integrity,  it  is  enough.  If  he  assumed  vir- 
tues that  he  had  not,  this,  at  all  events,  re- 
futes the  notion  that  he  wantonly  and  gra- 
tuitously perpetrated  acts  which  must  have 
exposed  him  to  general  execration  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  we  have  here,  from  his  worst 
calumniators,  the  admitted  fact  that  down 
to  1475  his  means  were  noble,  be  his  end 
and  motives  what  they  may. 

With  regard  to  his  alleged  participation 
in  the  death  of  Clarence,  the  charge  rests 
exclusively  on  a  vague  presumption  of  his 
having  hardened  the  heart  of  Edward,  al- 
ready sufficiently  incensed  against  Clarence, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  trample  down  all 
ties  of  relationship  and  all  feelings  of  mercy 
when  his  throne  was  in  danger  or  his  vindic- 
tiveness  was  roused.  Clarence  had  joined 
Warwick  in  impeaching  his  title  and  deny- 
ing his  legitimacy.    Untaught  by  experience, 


he  had  recently  indulged  in  intemperate  lan- 
guage against  his  sovereign,  who  actually 
appeared  in  person  as  the  principal  accuser 
at  the  trial,  which  was  of  the  most  solemn 
description  known  to  the  law.  The  duke 
was  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  petitioned  for  his  exe- 
cution, and  afterwards  passed  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder. He  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  Queen  and  her  friends,  Rivers,  Hastings, 
and  the  Greys. 

"  The  only  favor,"  says  Hume,  "  which 
the  King  granted  his  brother  after  his  con- 
demnation, was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 
his  death  ;  and  he  was  privately  drowned  in 
a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the  Tower ;  a  whim- 
sical choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor."  Mr. 
Bayley  ("  History  of  the  Tower  ")  suggests 
that  his  well-known  fondness  for  this  wine 
was  the  foundation  of  the  story,  although, 
so  far  as  evidence  goes,  the  fondness  for  the 
wine  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture  j  and  we 
rather  agree  with  Walpole,  that  "  whoever 
can  believe  that  a  butt  of  wine  was  the  en- 
gine of  his  death,  may  believe  that  Richard 
helped  him  into  it,  and  kept  him  down  till 
he  was  suflFocated."  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  some  do  believe,  or  maintain.  "  After 
Clarence,"  writes  Sandford,  "  had  offered  his 
mass-penny  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he 
was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey ;  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  assisting 
thereat  with  his  own  proper  hands."  The 
most  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma  is  sug- 
gested by  Shakspeare,  when  he  makes  the 
First  Murderer  tell  the  Second  :  "  Take  him 
over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword, 
and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey  butt 
in  the  next  room."  The  dialogue  on  Clar- 
ence's awakening  is, — 

"  Clar.    Where  art  thou,  keeper  1     Give  me  a 

cup  of  wine. 
"  1st  Murd.    You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 

lord,  anon." 

After  a  brief  parley,  the  First  Murderer 
stabs  him,  exclaiming  : — 

"  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not  do, 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt  within." 

He  carries  out  the  body,  and  returns  to 
tell  his  relenting  comrads, — 

"  Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial." 

Clarence's  groans  may  have  been  stifled  in 
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a  full  butt  conveniently  nigh,  or  the  body- 
may  have  been  temporarily  hidden  in  an 
empty  one. 

Richard  was  for  several  years  Lord  War- 
den, or  Keeper,  of  the  Northern  Marches, 
and  while  residing  in  a  kind  of  vice-regal 
capacity  at  York,  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  people  of  the  city  and  neighborhood, 
that  they  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  In  1482, 
he  commanded  the  army  which  invaded 
Scotland,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and 
speedily  brought  the  Scottish  king  to  terms. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  he  was  in  the 
fulness  of  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man. He  was  also  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood ;  and  he  must  have  been  endowed 
with  an  amount  of  stoical  indifference  and 
self-denial  seldom  found  in  high  places  at 
any  time,  if  no  ambitious  hopes  dawned  upon 
him.  Edward  IV.  died  on  the  9th  April, 
1483,  leaving  two  sons,  Edward  V.,  twelve 
years  and  five  months  old,  and  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  between  ten  and  eleven,  be- 
sides several  daughters.  The  court  and 
country  were  divided  between  two  parties, 
that  of  the  Queen  and  her  kinsmen,  and  that 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  had  taken  offence 
at  the  honors  lavished  on  her  upstart  con- 
nections. The  malcontents,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  favored  by  Lord 
Hastings,  naturally  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  adversaries,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  go  any  lengths  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  exclusive  possession  of  the 
King's  person,  and  governing  in  his  name. 
The  Queen  and  her  brothers,  on  the  other 
hand,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  took  immediate  measures  for  over- 
awing the  threatened  resistance  to  their 
schemes.  The  young  King  was  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  of  Riv- 
ers, renowned  for  his  gallantry  and  accom- 
plishments. He  had  a  large  military  force 
under  his  command,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  escort  the  King  to  London,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  men  he  could  muster. 
This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Hastings, 
a  member  of  the  council  at  which  the  plan 
was  broached,  and  his  opposition  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  the  escort  was  nominally  reduced 
to  two  thousand  men.  About  the  same  time, 
Buckingham  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  Richard,  who  was  quietly  watching 
the  progress  of  events  at  York,  and  abiding 


the  moment  when  his  interposition  would 
become,  or  be  thought,  indispensable  for  the 
salvation  of  the  realm.  A  divided  nobility, 
a  minority,  and  a  female  regency  afforded 
ample  materials,  in  those  unsettled  times, 
for  the  aspirant  to  supreme  power  to  work 
upon,  without  openly  or  prematurely  assum- 
ing the  part  of  the  ungrateful  brother  and 
unnatural  uncle.  According  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  he  sent  letters  to  Lord  Rivers,  with 
full  assurances  of  duty  and  subjection  to  his 
nephew,  and  love  and  friendship  to  himself; 
"  so  that  he,  seeing  all  things  calm  and 
peaceable,  came  up  with  no  greater  number 
of  followers  than  was  necessary  to  show  the 
King's  honor  and  greatness."  At  Northamp- 
ton, the  regal  party  were  met  by  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  by  whose 
advice  the  King  was  sent  on  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  lodg- 
ing, while  Rivers  was  feasted  by  the  two 
dukes  "  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
signs  of  friendship." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they  entered  into 
consultation  with  a  select  number  of  their 
friends,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  conference.  The  result  became 
known  in  the  morning,  when,  after  putting 
Rivers  under  arrest  and  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  his  suite,  they  hurried  on  to  Strat- 
ford, and  arrested  Lord  Richard  Grey  (the 
Queen's  son  by  her  first  husband).  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Ilowse, 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  Despite  his  tears  and  en- 
treaties, they  also  removed  from  about  his 
person  all  on  whom  they  could  not  confi- 
dently reckon  to  act  as  their  creatures. 
They  then  escorted  him  to  London,  and  were 
met  at  Hornsey  "  by  the  Mayor  and  sheriffs, 
with  all  their  brethren,  the  aldermen  in 
scarlet,  and  five  hundred  commoners  on 
horseback,  in  purple-colored  gowns."  "  In 
this  solemn  cavalcade,"  continues  Sir  Thomas 
More,  **  tlfe  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  the  King  was  very  remarkable ;  for 
he  rode  bareheaded  before  him,  and  often, 
with  a  loud  voice,  said  to  the  people.  Behold 
your  prince  and  sovereign  ;  giving  them  on 
all  occasions  such  an  example  of  reverence 
and  duty,  as  might  teach  them  how  to  honor 
and  respect- their  prince;  by  which  action 
he  so  won  on  all  the  spectators,  that  they 
looked  on  the  late  misrepresentations  of  him 
as  the  effect  of  his  enemies'  malice,  and  he 
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was  on  all  hands  accounted  the  best,  as  he 
was  the  first  subject  in  the  kingdom." 

The  Protectorship  was  easily  attained.  It 
was  conferred  on  him  "  by  a  great  council 
of  the  nobility,  who  met  to  settle  the  gov- 
ernment and  choose  a  Protector,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  the  minority  of  their 
kings."  *  The  next  step  was  attended  with 
difficulty.  On  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  her 
brothers,  the  Queen,  with  her  youngest  son 
and  daughters,  had  hurried  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster ;  and  her  refusal  to 
quit  it,  or  trust  her  son  out  of  her  protec- 
tion, was  an  impediment  to  the  Protector's 
designs,  as  well  as  an  injurious  expression 
of  distrust.  He  would  have  resorted  to 
force,  had  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
represented  that  it  would  be  a  thing  not  only 
ungrateful  to  the  whole  nation,  but  highly 
displeasing  to  Almighty  God,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  broken  in  that  church, 
which  was  first  consecrated  by  St.  Peter, 
"  who  came  down,  above  five  hundred  years 
ago,  in  person,  accompanied  with  many 
angels,  by  night,  to  do  it ;  "  in  proof  whereof 
the  prelate  affirmed  that  St.  Peter's  cope, 
worn  on  the  occasion,  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  abbey.  What  could  be  done  by  per- 
suasion, the  Archbishop  readily  engaged  to 
try ;  and  accompanied  by  several  lords  of 
the  council,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
sanctuary  to  argue  the  matter  out  with  the 
Queen,  who,  influenced  more  by  fear  than 
argument,  at  length  gave  up  the  point.  She 
led  her  son  to  the  Archbishop  and  lords  of 
council,  and  after  solemnly  confiding  him  to 
their  care,  she  kissed  him,  and  said,  "  Fare- 
well, mine  own  sweet  son.  The  Almighty 
be  thy  protector !  Let  me  kiss  thee  once 
more  before  we  part,  for  God  knows  when 
we  shall  kiss  again."  The  child  was  first 
»-carried  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace, 
where  his  brother  was  lodged,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  they  were  both  removed  to  the 
Tower,  the  ostensible  reason  being  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  the  ceremony  of  the  cor- 
iOnation. 

Buckingham  had  probably  entered  fully 
into  Richard's  ulterior  designs  upon  the 
I'crown,  from  their  formation.  Hastings  was 
not  so  compliant.     He  had  been  the  inti- 

*  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lingard  states  that  the 
House  of  Lords  then  always  took  upon  itself  to 
settle  the  government  in  cases  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty, and  his  authorities  bear  out  the  statement. 


mate,  attached,  and  trusted  friend  of  the 
late  King,  and  his  loyalty  was  proof  against 
temptation.  After  he  had  been  sounded 
through  Catesby,  his  ruin  and  death  were 
resolved  upon  ;  and  gross  as  are  the  means 
described  by  Shakspeare  in  the  council 
scene,  where  Richard  exhibits  his  withered 
arm,  they  are  little  more  than  a  metrical 
version  of  the  text  of  More,  who  reports  the 
Protector's  words  to  have  been  :  "  Do  you 
answer  me  with  ifs  and  ands,  as  if  I  charged 
them  falsely  ?  I  tell  you  they  have  done  it, 
and  thou  hast  joined  with  them  in  this  vil- 
lany."  He  struck  the  table  hard  with  his 
fist ;  upon  which  armed  men  rushed  in,  and 
seized  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  several  other  lords,  besides  Hast- 
ings, who  was  "  ordered  forthwith  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  death,  for  the  Protector 
had  sworn  by  St.  Paul  that  he  would  not 
dine  till  his  head  was  off".  It  was  in  vain  to 
complain  of  severity  or  demand  justice — the 
Protector's  oath  must  not  be  broken  ;  so  he 
was  forc'd  to  take  the  next  priest  that  came, 
and  make  a  short  confession,  for  the  com- 
mon form  was  too  long  for  the  Protector's 
stomach  to  wait  on  ;  and  being  immediately 
hurried  to  the  green,  by  the  chappell  within 
the  Tower,  his  head  was  laid  on  a  timber- 
logg,  which  was  provided  for  repairing  the 
chappell,  and  there  stricken  ofi*." 

Walpole  objects  that  the  collateral  circum- 
stances introduced  by  More  do  but  weaken 
his  account,  and  take  from  its  probability. 
He  urges  that,  cruel  or  not,  Richard  was  no 
fool,  and  was  not  likely  to  lay  the  withering 
of  his  arm  (if  it  ever  was  withered)  on 
witchcraft,  or  to  couple  the  Queen  and  Jane 
Shore  together  as  accomplices,  the  Queen's 
aversion  for  her  late  husband's  concubine 
being  notorious.  The  sudden  arrest  and 
death  of  Hastings,  however,  are  undeniable ; 
and  on  the  very  same  day,  Earl  Rivers,  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  Vaughan  and  Howse,  were 
beheaded  at  Pontefract.  These  executions 
were  consonant  to  the  manners  and  violence 
of  the  times  ;  of  which  Lingard  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  by  quoting  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Lord  High  Constable,  who  is 
empowered  to  execute  speedy  justice,  and 
distinctly  enjoined  to  dispense  with  regular 
proofs  and  forms. 

So  inured  were  people  to  scenes  of  blood 
and  the  high-handed  exertion  of  authority, 
that  the  citizens  of  London,  by  whom  Hast- 
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ings  had  been  much  esteemed,  were  easily- 
persuaded  that  the  public  weal  required  him 
to  be  summarily  dealt  upon — 

"  Buck.    Look  you,  my  lord  mayor  : 
Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Wer't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you  : — the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster. 

''May.    Now  fair  befall  you  !  he  deserved  his 
death, 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
1  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands 
After  he  once  fell  in  ivith  Mistress  Shwe." 

The  received  accounts  of  Richard's  mode 
of  ascending  the  throne  are  contradictory, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  laid  much 
stress  on  the  voices  of  the  rabble  in  Guild- 
hall, although  here  again  Shakspeare  is  sup- 
ported by  More.  Under  a  regular  govern- 
ment, with  a  standing  army  and  a  centralized 
system  of  administration,  a  usurper  who  has 
force  on  his  side  may  dispense  with  national 
support.  Not  so  in  times  when  authority 
was  divided,  when  the  whole  population  was 
more  or  less  military,  when  the  possession 
of  the  capital  with  the  command  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  left  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  uncon- 
trolled. Richard  must  have  been  sure  of  a 
powerful  party,  or  he  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  as  king  before  the 
very  parliament  which  he  had  summoned 
in  the  name  of  the  nephew  he  deposed. 
This  important  fact  is  made  clear  by  Mr. 
Gairdner,  who,  admitting  that  this  parlia- 
ment was  not  formally  called  together,  as- 
serts that  it  did  meet,  and  that  the  petition 
to  Richard  to  assume  the  crown  was  pre- 
sented by  a  deputation  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England,  accompanied  by  an- 
other from  the  city  of  London,  on  the  very 
day  that  had  been  originally  appointed  for 
its  meeting.  *    If  after  so  many  changes  of 

*  "  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Reigns 
of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  James 
Gairdner,"  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1861.  Vol.  1.  preface,  p.  xviii. 
Mr.  Gairdner  suggests  in  a  note  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  Sir  T.  More's  "  History  of  Richard  III." 
to  be  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Cardinal  Morton. 
This  may  account  for  its  Lancastrian  bias.  Wal- 
pole  says :  "  I  take  the  truth  to  be  that  Sir  Thomas 
Avrote  his  '  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  '  as  he  wrote 
his  '  Utopia,'  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  exercise  his 
fancy."  The  only  strictly  contemporary  histori- 
ans, or  chroniclers,  are  Fabyan,  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  author  of  the  *'  Chronicle  of  Croy- 


dynasty,  such  frequent  assertions  and  deni- 
als of  title,  any  respect  for  hereditary  right 
yet  lingered  in  the  public  mind,  it  must  have 
been  rudely  shaken  by  the  imputated  illegit- 
imacy not  only  of  the  late  King  himself  but 
of  his  children  by  his  second  wife.  Stilling- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  volunteered 
a  deposition  that  Edward,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  had  a  wife  living, 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury; the  Bishop  himself  having  married 
them,  at  the  pressing  request  of  Edward, 
without  witnesses.  This  is  one  of  the  stories 
which  people  accept  or  repudiate  according 
to  interest  or  inclination.  It  suited  the  not- 
ables, who  were  overpersuaded  by  Richard 
or  dreaded  the  evils  of  a  prolonged  minority, 
to  believe  or  affect  to  believe  the  Bishop,  and 
an  Act  was  subsequently  passed  on  the  as- 
sumption of  its  truth. 

From  this  mock  election  in  June,  says 
More,  he  commenced  his  reign,  and  was 
crowned  in  July  with  the  same  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  coronation  of  his  nephew. 
The  day  before  the  ceremony  he  and  his 
Queen  rode  from  the  Tower  through  the  city 
to  Westminster,  with  a  train  comprising 
three  dukes,  nine  earls,  and  twenty-two  bar- 
ons. There  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
usual  of  peers,  lay  and  spiritual,  and  great 
dignitaries  at  the  ensuing  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Hall;  and  More  records  as  most 
observable  that  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  to  King  Henry  VII.,  bore  up  the 
Queen's  train  in  the  procession.  Richard 
soon  afterwards  left  London  on  a  royal  prog- 
ress towards  York,  where  he  was  crowned  a 
second  time ;  and  it  was  in  this  progress 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  planned  the  crime 
which  has  done  more  to  blacken  his  memory 
than  all  his  other  misdeeds  put  together,  be- 
ing indeed  the  main  cause  why  men's  minds 
were  thenceforth  predisposed  to  give  cre- 
dence to  any  barely  plausible  accusation  that 
might  be  brought  against  him.  Feeling  this, 
Walpole  has  exerted  his  utmost  powers  of 
research  and  ingenuity  to  prove  that  Rich- 
ard did  not  cause  his  nephews  to  be  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
many  material  improbabilities  and  discre- 
pancies in  the  popular  narrative.  He  la)'S 
great  stress  on  the  admissions  of  More  and 

land,"  a  monk.  Neither  saw  or  heard  more  than 
the  surface  of  events  or  the  current  rumors  of  th« 
time. 
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Bacon,  that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  the 
princes  were  murdered  or  had  died  during 
Richard's  reign  at  all.  He  insinuates  that, 
if  one  or  both  of  them  had  been  found  in  the 
Tower  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.,  that 
politic  monarch  would  have  got  rid  of  them 
with  no  more  scruple  than  he  showed  in  get- 
ting rid  of  Clarence's  eldest  son  and  heir, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Richard  spared ; 
and  he  contends  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was 
no  impostor,  but  the  genuine  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  saved  by  Tyrrell  and  his  ac- 
complices when  they  smothered  his  elder 
brother. 

This  would  be  no  defence  for  Richard  if  it 
were  true ;  and  the  charge  in  question  differs 
from  the  rest  in  the  most  essential  point. 
Far  from  being  a  posthumous  production  of 
Lancastrian  writers,  it  was  pointedly  and 
repeatedly  bruited  about  at  a  time  when  the 
readiest  modes  of  refutation,  if  it  was  ground- 
less, were  in  Richard's  power,  and  when  he 
had  the  most  powerful  of  all  imaginable  mo- 
tives for  resorting  to  them.  When  he  found 
foreign  princes,  including  even  Louis  XL, 
giving  open  expression  to  their  abhorrence, 
and  thorough-going  adherents  like  Bucking- 
ham falling  off,  why  did  he  not  at  once  pro- 
duce his  nephews  in  the  open  face  of  day  ? 
Even  the  conventional  farce  of  exposing  the 
bodies  was  not  hazarded,  from  a  conviction 
probably  that  two  at  once  would  be  too  much 
for  the  most  ignorant  or  slavish  credulity. 

Rulers  with  doubtful  titles  are  commonly 
anxious  to  rule  well ;  and  Richard  laid  him- 
self out  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
to  found  a  reputation  for  moderation,  equity, 
and  forgiveness  of  private  injuries.  "  The 
day  after  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,"  says 
More,  "  he  went  to  Westminster,  sat  himself 
down  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  made  a 
very  gracious  speech  to  the  assembly  there 
present,  and  promised  them  halcyon  days. 
He  ordered  one  Hog,  whom  he  hated,  and 
who  was  fled  to  sanctuary  for  fear  of  him, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  favorably  to  him,  which 
the  multitude  thought  was  a  token  of  his 
clemency,  and  the  wise  men  of  his  vanity." 

He  formally  enjoined  the  great  barons  to 
see  to  the  equal  administration  of  justice  in 
their  provinces  ;  and  a  contemporary  sketch 
of  his  progresses  speaks  of  "  his  lords  and 
judges  in  every  place,  sitting  determining 
the  complaints  of  poor  folks,  with  due  puni- 


tion  of  offenders  against  the  laws."  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  bishops,  he  expresses  his 
fervent  desire  for  the  suppression  of  vice ; 
"  and  this  perfectly  followed  and  put  in  exe- 
cution by  persons  of  high  estate,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  dignity,  induces  persons  of  lower 
degree  to  take  thereof  example,  and  to  insure 
the  same."  His  legislative  measures  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  valuable  additions  to 
the  Statute  Book. 

Edward  TV.  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  personally  appealing 
to  his  wealthiest  subjects  for  contributions. 
"  And  here,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  I  will  not 
let  passe  a  prettie  conceipt  that  happened  in 
this  gathering,  in  which  you  shall  not  only 
note  the  humilitie  of  a  king,  but  more  the 
fantasie  of  a  woman.  King  Edward  had 
called  before  him  a  widow  much  abounding 
in  substance,  and  no  lesse  growne  in  years,  of 
whom  he  merily  demanded,  what  she  gladly 
would  give  him  towards  his  great  charges. 
By  my  trothe,  quoth  she,  for  thy  lovely  coun- 
tenance thou  shalt  have  even  twentie  pounds. 
The  King  looking  scarce  for  the  half  that 
sum,  thanked  her,  and  lovinglie  kissed  her. 
Whether  the  flavor  of  his  breath  did  so  com- 
fort her  stomach,  or  she  esteemed  the  kiss 
of  a  king  so  precious  a  jewele,  she  swore 
incontinentlie,  that  he  should  have  twentie 
pounds  more,  which  she  with  the  same  will 
paied  that  she  offered  it."  *  Richard  went 
on  an  opposite  tack.  When  the  citizens  and 
others  offered  him  a  benevolence,  he  refused 
it,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  have  your  hearts 
than  your  money." 

He  disforested  a  large  tract  of  country  at 
Witchwood  which  his  brother  had  cleared 
for  deer,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  his 
wish  to  promote  all  manly  and  popular 
amusements  by  liberal  grants  and  allowances 
to  the  masters  of  his  hounds  and  hawks. 
There  is,  moreover,  extant  a  mandate  to  all 
mayors  and  sheriffs  not  to  vex  or  molest  John 
Brown  "  our  master-guider  and  ruler  of  all 
our  bears  and  apes  to  us  appertaining."  He 
is  commended  by  contemporaries  for  his  en- 
couragement of  architecture  ;  and  the  com- 
mendation is  justified  by  a  list  of  the  struct- 
ures which  he  completed  or  improved.  His 
love  of  music  is  inferred  from  the  extreme 
measures  he  adopted  for  its  gratification. 
Turner  quotes  a  warrant  '•'  empowering  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel  to  take  and 
*  Holingshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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seize  for  the  King's  use,  all  such  singing  men 
*and  children,  expert  in  the  science  of  music, 
as  he  could  find  and  think  able  to  do  the 
King  service,  in  all  places  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  cathedrals,  colleges,  chapels,  mon- 
asteries, or  any  other  franchised  places  ex- 
cept Windsor."  He  was  visited  by  minstrels 
from  foreign  countries,  and  he  gave  annuities 
to  several  professors  of  the  gentle  science ; 
**  and  also,"  adds  Turner,  "  perhaps  from  his 
fondness  for  their  sonorous  state  music,  to 
several  trumpeters."  His  example,  there- 
fore, indirectly  refutes  the  famous  Shak- 
spearian  theory — "  The  man  that  has  no  mu- 
sic in  his  soul " — which  Steevens  contends  is 
fit  only  to  supply  the  vacant  fiddler  with 
something  to  say  in  praise  of  his  idle  calling. 
If  Richard  was  an  innate  villain,  he  is  at  all 
events  a  proof  that  one  who  is  "  moved  with 
concord  of  sweet  sounds  "  may  be  as  "  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  "  as  one  who 
cannot  distinguish  "  Rule  Britannia  "  from 
"  Nancy  Dawson."  Mr.  Jesse  will  have  it 
that  Richard's  nature  was  originally  a  com- 
passionate one  ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  pen- 
sions considerately  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
widows  of  his  enemies.  Lady  Hastings,  Lady 
Rivers,  Lady  Oxford,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  young 
princes,  the  clergy  in  convocation  assem- 
bled drew  up  and  presented  a  petition  to 
him,  complaining  that  churchmen  were  cru- 
elly, grievously,  and  daily  troubled,  vexed, 
indicted,  and  arrested ;  and  prayed  for  re- 
lief, "  Seeing  your  most  noble  and  blessed 
disposition  in  all  other  things."  Probably 
this  is  a  precedent  for  the  revival  of  Convo- 
cation in  all  its  glory  on  which  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  the  other  right  reverend  up- 
holders of  that  venerated  institution  will 
not  be  anxious  to  rely. 

Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  Richard,  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  could  never 
silence  the  whispers  of  his  conscience,  and 
could  not  lie  quiet  in  his  bed  for  dreams  and 
visions.     So  Anne  is  made  to  complain  : 

"  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep  ; 
But  with  his  tim'rous  dreams  was  still  awak- 
ened." 

We  suspect  that  the  instability  of  his  posi- 
tion had  more  to  do  with  his  uneasy  nights 
than  the   sense   of  guilt;  for  men  of  his 


temper,  habituated  to  deeds  of  blood  and 
projects  of  aggrandizement  from  boyhood, 
are  little  subject  to  remorse.  He  knew  that 
the  majority  of  the  great  nobles  were  plot- 
ting round  him,  and  that  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  all  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne.  The  Percys 
turned  against  Henry  TV.  on  the  plea  of  his 
ingratitude.  Warwick  changed  sides  because 
he  was  personally  slighted,  or  disappointed  ; 
and  Buckingham,  in  a  nearly  analogous  posi- 
tion, was  pretty  sure  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  pull  down  what  he  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  set  up.  His  motives  have  given 
rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation,  and  were 
probably  mixed.  He  may  (as  Shakspeare 
takes  for  granted)  have  been  refused  the 
promised  earldom  and  domains  of  Hereford, 
although  a  formal  grant  of  them  has  been 
discovered  amongst  some  old  records,  or, 
being  of  the  blood  royal,  he  might  have 
hoped  to  get  the  crown  for  himself.  He 
told  Morton  that  he  could  no  longer  abide 
the  sight  of  Richard  after  the  death  of  '*  the 
two  young  innocents."  He  accordingly 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Earl  of 
Richmond;  who,  when  the  arrangements 
for  a  simultaneous  rising  in  several  parts  of 
England  were  complete,  set  sail  from  St. 
Malo  with  a  force  computed  at  five  thousand 
soldiers.  His  friends  keeping  faith,  the  in- 
surrection assumed  formidable  proportions 
in  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Kent.  Buckingham  had  collected  a  large 
force  in  Wales.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
elude  Richard's  watchfulness ;  and  fortune 
had  not  yet  deserted  him.  Richmond's 
fleet  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and 
Buckingham  was  stopped  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Severn  and  the  neighboring  rivers,  so 
terrible,  that,  for  a  century  afterwards,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  Buckingham's  Great 
Water.  The  result  is  succinctly  told  by 
Shakspeare  : — 

"  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bucking- 
ham  

"  K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs 

of  death.  [He  strikes  him. 

"  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 

Is — that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 

Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered  ; 

And  he  himself  wandered  away  alone, 

No  man  knows  whither." 

After  another  messenger  has  delivered  an 
equally  cheering  report, — 
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"  Enter  Catesbt. 

"  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

That's  the  best  news. — That  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond 

Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

Is  colder  tidings,  yet  it  must  be  told. 

"  King.  Away  towards  Salisbury ;  while  we 
reason  here 

A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost. 

Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 

To  Salisbury  :  the  rest  march  on  with  me." 

Many  readers  will  be  as  much  puzzled  by 
this  passage  as  was  the  Drury  Lane  audi- 
ence on  the  night  when  John  Philip  Kem- 
bie,  feeling  ill,  left  out  the  line  *  which  pro- 
voked a  nightly  conflict  with  the  pit.  The 
point  or  claptrap  which  they  miss  was  inter- 
polated by  Gibber  in  what,  with  a  few  sub- 
sequent changes,  is  still  the  acting  edition 
of  the  play  : — 

"  Enter  Catesbt. 
*'  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
"  Rich.  Off  with  his  head :  so  much  for  Buck- 
ingham." 

This  is  the  popular  reading,  and  a  story  is 
current  in  theatrical  circles  of  the  ludicrous 
confusion  of  a  celebrated  actor  who  piqued 
himself  on  the  delivery  of  the  line  given  to 
Richard,  when  the  Catesby  of  the  evening 
thus  varied  his  part : — 

"  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
And,  without  orders,  they've  cut  off  his  head." 

Gibber's  Richard  is  printed  amongst  his 
works  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tragical  His- 
tory of  King  Richard  III.  as  it  is  now  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Altered 
from  Shakspeare,  by  Mr.  Gibber.  London. 
Printed  in  the  year  172L"  Indignation  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  bare  notion  of 
Shakspeare  corrected  by  Gibber,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  hear  of  "gilding  refined 
gold,  painting  the  lily,"  etc.  Yet  the  best 
critics  are  agreed  that  the  success  of  the 
drama  as  an  acting  play  is  mainly  owing  to 
him.  Their  concurrent  estimate  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Steevens  :  "  The  hero,  the  lover, 
the  statesman,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite, 
the  hardened  and  repenting  sinner,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  within  its  compass.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  discriminating  pow- 
ers of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick,  and  a  Hender- 
son [a  Kean  and  a  Macready],  should  at 
different  periods  have  given  it  a  popularity 

*  "  For  this  be  sure  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
aches."  The  story  is  told  by  Scott,  "  Prose 
Works,"  vol.  XX.  p.  188. 


beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  author. 
Yet  the  favor  with  which  this  tragedy  is  no^r 
received,  must  also  in  some  measure  be  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Gibber's  reformation  of  it, 
which,  generally  considered,  is  judicious." 
No  modern  audience,  we  agree  with  him, 
would  patiently  listen  to  the  narrative  of 
Glarence's  dream,  his  expostulation  with  the 
murderers,  the  prattle  of  his  children,  the 
soliloquy  of  the  scrivener,  the  tedious  dia- 
logue of  the  citizens,  the  ravings  of  Marga- 
ret, the  vehement  interchange  of  curses  and 
invectives  with  which  whole  scenes  are 
stuffed,  or  the  repeated  progresses  to  execu- 
tion. In  fact,  Shakspeare's  ordinary  fertil- 
ity of  resource  is  frequently  behed  by  this 
play;  for  Glarence's  dream  (in  which  the 
betrayed  Warwick  and  the  murdered  of 
Tewkesbury  appear  to  him)  foreshadows 
Richard's  j  and  the  scene  in  which  he  ex- 
torts the  reluctant  consent  of  Elizabeth — 

"  Relenting     fool,     and     shallow,     changing 
woman — " 

too  closely  resembles  that  in  which  he  woos 
and  wins  Anne.  His  new  marriage  project 
is  thus  broached  to  his  convenient  tool, 
Gatesby : — 

"  I  say  again,  give  out 

That  Anne,  my  queen,  is  sick  and  like  to  die. 
About  it,  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 
To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage 
me.  [Exit  Catesbt. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  ! " 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  these 
strange  times  that  the  young  and  lovely 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  love  with  the 
wicked  crook-backed  uncle  who  had  mur- 
dered her  brothers ;  and  that,  in  declared 
rivalry  with  her  aunt,  she  appeared  at  the 
Christmas  festivals  of  1484  in  royal  robes 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Queen  who 
died  the  March  following  of  a  languishing 
distemper.  His  tongue  must  have  sur- 
passed that  of  the  original  tempter,  or  the 
great  ladies  of  those  days  must  have  had 
an  uncommon  share  of  their  sex's  weakness, 
if  one  after  the  other  consented  to  overlook 
notorious  crime  and  suppress  natural  hor- 
ror in  this  fashion ;  for  it  would  seem  that 
the  Princess'  inclinations  were  sanctioned 
by  her  mother,  the  widow  of  Edward  IV., 
who,  if  possible,  had  still  stronger  grounds 
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of  abhorrence.  Another  curious  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  oath  by  which  he  induced 
his  nieces  to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  trust 
themselves  in  his  power.  This  document, 
dated  March  1,  1484,  begins  thus  : — 

"  I,  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God  king, 
etc.,  in  the  presence  of  you,  my  lords  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  and  you,  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  my  city  of  London,  promise  and 
swear,  verbo  regio,  upon  these  Holy  Evan- 
gelists of  God,  by  me  personally  touched, 
that  if  the  daughters  of  Dame  Elizabeth 
Grey,  late  calling  herself  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  wit,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  Anne, 
Katherine,  and  Bridget,  will  come  unto  me 
out  of  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  be 
guided,  ruled,  and  demeaned  after  me,  then 
I  shall  see  that  they  shall  be  in  surety  of 
their  lives,  and  also  not  suffer  any  manner 
of  hurt  by  any  manner  of  person  or  per- 
sons, to  them  or  any  of  them,  on  their  bod- 
ies and  persons,  to  be  done  by  way  of  rav- 
ishment or  defouling,  contrary  to  their  will." 

He  further  swears  to  marry  them  to  gen- 
tlemen by  birth,  to  endow  each  of  them  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  marks  per 
annum,  and  to  discredit  any  reports  to  their 
disadvantage,  till  they  shall  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  lawful  defence  and  answer. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Rich- 
ard continued  warmly  attached  to  his  early 
love  and  wedded  wife,  Anne;  who  never 
recovered  the  death  of  their  son,  and  lan- 
guished, says  Buck,  "  in  weakness  and  ex- 
tremity of  sorrow,  until  she  seemed  rather 
to  overtake  death,  than  death  her."  Rich- 
ard might  easily  have  procured  a  dispensa- 
tion to  marry  his  niece,  had  he  been  so 
minded ;  but  the  project  was  never  carried 
further  than  was  required  to  break  off  or  de- 
lay her  marriage  with  her  future  husband, 
Richmond ;  and  when  this  purpose  had  been 
answered,  he  publicly  assured  the  citizens 
of  London  that  he  never  so  much  as  con- 
templated the  union. 

The  shortness  of  his  reign  favors  the  no- 
tion that  the  nation,  exasperated  beyond  en- 
durance by  his  villanies,  rose  and  threw  him 
off  like  an  incubus.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  The  people  at  large  were 
too  much  inured  to  scenes  of  blood  and  acts 
of  cruelty,  to  be  shocked  by  them.  They 
cared  little  or  nothing  whether  a  few  princes 
or  lords,  more  or  less,  were  put  to  death,  so 
long  as  they  were  not  fieeced  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  or  oppressed  by  a  local  tyrant ;  and 


Richard,  like  Cromwell  at  a  later  period* 
took  good  care  that  there  should  be  no 
usurped  or  abused  authority  besides  his  own. 
He  was  not  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  till  two  discontented  nobles, 
the  Stanleys,  threw  their  whole  weight  into 
the  opposing  scale.  The  numerical  inferior- 
ity of  Richmond's  army  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  his  cause  was  not  a  pre-eminently 
popular  one.  After  landing  at  Milford 
Haven  (Aug.  6,  1485),  he  proceeded  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  Wales,  in  the  hope, 
which  was  not  disappointed,  of  profiting  by 
his  Welsh  blood  and  connections.  On  ar- 
riving at  Shrewsbury,  the  gates,  after  a 
short  parley,  were  opened  to  him  by  Mitton, 
the  sheriff,  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Rich- 
ard, but  fortunately  discovered  a  mode  of 
breaking  his  oath  without  hurt  to  his  con- 
science. He  had  sworn  that  Richmond 
should  go  over  his  belly  before  entering  the 
tower,  meaning,  of  course,  that  he  would 
die  in  its  defence,  "  soe  when  they  entered, 
the  sayd  Mitton  lay  alonge  the  grounde 
wyth  his  belly  uppwards,  and  soe  the  said 
Earle  stepped  over  hym  and  saved  his  othe." 
On  Tuesday,  August  16th,  Richard  quitted 
Nottingham  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  he 
could  collect,  and  entered  Leicester  the  same 
evening  a  little  after  sunset.  He  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  large  half-timber  house, 
standing  within  living  memory ;  and  slept 
in  a  bed,  the  remains  of  which  were  recently 
in  existence.  It  had  a  false  bottom,  in  which 
a  large  sum  of  money  could  be  concealed, 
and  did  duty  as  a  military  chest.*  He 
passed  the  night  of  the  I7th  at  Elmsthorp, 
eleven  miles  from  Leicester;  and  on  the 
18th  pitched  his  camp  at  a  place  called  the 
Bradshaws,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bosworth 
Field.  Richmond  advanced  by  Lichfield 
and  Tamworth  to  Atherstone,  close  to  the 
Field ;  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th,  after 
having  held  a  private  council  with  the  Stan- 
leys on  the  way.  Judging  from  the  result, 
their  plan  is  concluded  to  have  been  that, 
whilst  Richmond  marched  directly  to  the 
field.  Lord  Stanley  should  take  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  right,  and  Sir  William  on  the 
left,  so  that,  when  the  four  armies  were  mar- 
shalled, they  would  form  a  hollow  square  ; 

*  The  "  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,"  etc.,  etc.,  by 
W.  Hutton,  F.A.S.S. ;  the  second  edition  by  J. 
Nicholls,  F.S.A.,  p.  37.  Engravings  of  the  house 
and  bedstead  are  given  in  this  book. 
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the  two  brothers  to  remain  neuter  unless 
their  aid  should  prove  indispensable.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  this  saving  clause ; 
for  Lord  Strange,  Lord  Stanley's  eldest  son, 
•was  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Richard ;  and 
though  the  usurper  might  be  defeated,  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  would  be  killed,  or  lose 
all  future  chance  of  taking  full  vengeance 
on  false  friends.  According  to  Hutton's 
estimate,  Richard  brought  into  the  field 
twelve  thousand  men,  Richmond  more  than 
seven.  Lord  Stanley  five,  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  three.  The  same  impartial  and 
well-informed  writer  succinctly  sums  up  the 
respective  merits  and  pretensions  of  the 
rivals:  "Were  I  allowed  to  treat  royalty 
with  plainness,  Richard  was  an  accomplished 
rascal,  and  Henry  not  one  jot  better.  Which 
had  the  greatest  right  to  the  crown,  is  no 
part  of  the  argument ;  neither  of  them  had 
any.  Perhaps  their  chief  difference  of  char- 
acter consisted  in  Richard's  murdering  two 
men  for  Henry's  one ;  but  as  a  small  coun- 
terbalance, Richard  had  some  excellencies, 
to  which  the  other  was  a  stranger." 

The  powers  of  upper  air  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  remained  neuter,  and  each 
of  the  combatants  passed  probably  an  equally 
agitated  night.  We  learn  from  an  anecdote 
that  Richard  had  lost  nothing  of  his  vigi- 
lance or  unrelenting  sternness.  Going  the 
rounds  he  found  a  sentinel  asleep,  and 
stabbed  him,  with  the  remark,  "  I  found  him 
asleep,  and  have  left  him  as  I  found  him." 
For  summary  administration  of  martial  law, 
this  beats  Frederick  the  Great's  famous 
postscript  to  the  subaltern's  letter  to  his 
wife. 

The  influence  of  omens  on  the  English  of 
all  classes  is  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Corn- 
mines,  and  Ptichard  is  reported  to  have  been 
peculiarly  subject  to  it.  "  During  his  abode 
at  Exeter,"  says  Holingshed,  ''he  went 
about  the  citie,  and  viewed  the  seat  of  the 
same,  and  at  length  he  came  to  the  castle ; 
and  when  he  understood  that  it  was  called 
Rugemont,  suddenlie  he  fell  into  a  dumpe, 
and  (as  one  astonied)  said,  *  Well,  I  see  my 
dales  be  not  long.'  He  spake  this  of  a 
prophecy  told  him  that  when  he  came  once 
to  Richmond,  he  should  not  long  live  after." 
He  had  more  rational  cause  for  alarm  when 
Jockey  of  Norfolk  produced  the  doggerel 
warning  found  in  his  tent,  for  it  clearly  in- 


dicated   the  desertion  and  treachery  that 
were  about  to  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Shakspeare's  representation  of  the  battle 
is  unaccountably  tame,  for  he  has  made  little 
or  no  use  of  the  many  stirring  episodes  and 
incidents  supplied  by  the  chroniclers.  Early 
in  the  morning.  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury  de- 
livered this  message  to  Lord  Stanley:  *'My 
lord,  the  King  salutes  you,  and  commands 
your  immediate  attendance  with  your  bands, 
or,  by  God,  your  son  shall  instantly  die." 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
came  with  a  pressing  message  from  Rich- 
mond. Stanley  replied  to  Brakenbury  :  "  If 
the  King  stains  his  honor  with  the  blood  of 
my  son,  I  have  more ;  but  why  should  he 
suffer  ?  I  have  not  lifted  a  hand  against 
him.  I  will  come  at  a  convenient  time." 
When  this  answer  was  brought  to  Richard, 
he  exclaimed :  "  This  is  a  false  pretence. 
He  is  a  traitor,  and  young  Strange  shall  die. 
Catesby,  see  to  it."  Strange  was  brought 
forth,  and  the  executioner  was  getting  ready 
the  axe  and  the  block,  when  Lord  Ferrers 
of  Chartley  warmly  remonstrated,  and  ex- 
torted a  reprieve,  mainly  by  urging  that 
Lord  Stanley  might  be  still  undecided. 
This  is  rather  weakly  rendered  by — 

"  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun  rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  care  of  eternal  night. 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  1    Will  he  bring  his 
power  1 
*'  Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 
"  Rich.  Off  instantly  with  his  son  George's 

head. 
"Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  has  passed  the 
marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die." 

The  vanguard  of  Richard's  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  the  centre 
and  main  body  by  the  King  himself,  who 
rode  at  their  head,  mounted  on  his  celebrated 
milk-white  steed, — 

"  Saddle  White  Surrey  for  the  field  to-mor- 
row,"— 
and,  arrayed  in  the  splendid  suit  of  armor 
which  he  had  worn  at  Tewkesbury.  Like 
Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  he  wore  a  golden 
crown,  not  (as  Hutton  takes  care  to  tell  us) 
as  a  man  would  wear  a  hat  or  cap,  but  by 
way  of  crest  over  his  helmet,  instead  of  the 
grinning  boar's  head  in  which  Sir  E.  Bulwei 
Lytton  portrays  him  scattering  dismay  at 
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Barnet.  lllchmond,  too,  bore  himself  gal- 
lantly, and  rode  through  the  ranks,  mar- 
shalling and  encouraging  his  men,  arrayed 
in  complete  armor,  but  unhelmeted.  His 
vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, began  the  battle  by  crossing  the  low- 
ground  towards  the  elevated  position  where 
Richard  prudently  waited  the  attack.  "  The 
trumpets  blew,  and  the  soldiers  shouted,  and 
the  King's  archers  courageously  let  fly  their 
arrows.  The  Earl's  bowmen  stood  not  still, 
but  paid  them  home  again  ;  and  the  terrible 
shot  once  passed,  the  armies  joined,  and 
came  to  hand  strokes."  *  The  leaders  of 
those  days  deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
fight  hand  to  hand,  if  possible,  and  Oxford 
and  Norfolk  managed  to  engage  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter,  which  would  form  a  fitting 
subject  for  an  Ariosto  or  a  Scott.  After 
shivering  their  spears  on  each  other's  shields 
or  breastplates,  they  fell  to  with  their  swords. 
Oxford,  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  blow  which 
glanced  from  his  crest,  returned  it  by  one 
which  hewed  off  the  visor  of  Norfolk's  hel- 
met, leaving  the  face  bare  ;  and  then,  dis- 
daining to  follow  up  the  advantage,  drew 
back,  w4ien  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand 
pierced  the  Duke's  brain.  Surrey,  hurrying 
up  to  assist  or  avenge  his  father,  was  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot  and  Sir  John  Savage,  Avho  com- 
manded on  the  right  and  left  for  Hichmond, 

"  Young  Howard  single  with  an  army  fi<;hts ; 
When,  moved  with  pity,  two  renowned  knights, 
Strong  Chirendon  and  valiant  Conyers,  try 
To  rescue  him,  in  whicli  attempt  they  die. 
Now  Surrey,*  fainting,  scarce  his  sword    can 

hold, 
"Which  made  a  common  soldier  grow  so  bold, 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  that  noble  flower, 
Which  he  disdaining, — anger  gives  him  power, — 
Erects  his  weapon  with  a  nimble  round, 
And    sends    the    peasant's    arm    to    kiss    the 

ground."  t 

If  we  may  credit  tradition  or  the  chroni- 
clers, all  this  was  literally  true.  When 
completely  exhausted,  Surrey  presented  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  to  Talbot,  whom  he  re- 
quested to  take  his  life,  and  save  him  from 
dying  by  an  ignoble  hand.  He  lived  to  be 
the  Surrey  of  Flodden  Field,  and  the  worthy 

*  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Balls  of  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  weight  have  been  dug  up  on  the 
field,  but  none  of  the  chroniclers  speak  of  artillery 
as  used  by  either  side. 

t  Bosworth  Field,  by  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Bart., 
quoted  by  Mr.  Jesse  from  Weever's  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, p.  554. 
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transmitter   of   "  all  the  blood   of  all  the 
Howards." 

Hutton  contends  that,  although  Norfolk 
had  fallen  and  Lord  Stanley  had  closed  up 
whilst  the  vanguard  were  engaged,  no  de- 
cisive advantage  had  been  gained,  when 
Richard  made  that  renowned  charge,  which 
historians  describe  as  the  last  efi'ort  of  de- 
spair. He  was  bringing  up  his  main  body 
when  intelligence  reached  him  that  Rich- 
mond was  posted  behind  the  hill  with  a 
slender  attendance.  His  plan  was  formed 
on  the  instant ;  nor,  although  fiery  courage 
or  burning  hate  might  have  suggested  it, 
was  it  ill-judged  or  reckless.  Three-fourths 
of  the  combatants,  if  we  include  the  Stan- 
leys, were  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest. 
Richmond's  army,  without  Richmond,  was  a 
rope  of  sand.  His  fall  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  scattering  or  a  feigned  renewal 
of  hollow  allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Nei- 
ther did  the  execution  of  the  proposed  coup 
de  main  betoken  a  sudden  impulse  incon- 
siderately acted  upon.  Richard  rode  out  at 
the  right  flank  of  his  army,  and  ascended  a 
rising  ground  to  get  a  view  of  his  enemy, 
with  whose  person  he  was  not  acquainted. 
He  summoned  to  his  side  a  chosen  body  of 
knights,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Lovell,  perished  with  him,  and  he 
paused  to  drink  at  a  spring,  which  still  goes 
by  his  name.  It  must  have  been  here,  if 
anywhere,  that  Catesby,  a  civilian,  called  his 
attention  to  Sir  William  Stanley's  suspicious 
movements,  and  urged  him  to  fly,  ofi'ering  a 
fresh  horse ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
making  Catesby  exclaim  to  Norfolk,  slain 
an  hour  ago  : — 

"  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue  ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death." 

For  aught  that  is  known,  it  was  White 
Surrey  that,  like  Hotspur's  roan,  was  to  bear 
him  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the  bosom  of 
his  foe ;  and  it  was  spear  in  rest  that  he 
dashed  amongst  Richmond's  surprised  and 
fluttered  body-guard.  "  Richard  was  better 
versed  in  arms,  Henry  was  better  served. 
Richard  was  brave,  Henry  a  coward.  Rich- 
ard was  about  five  feet  four,  rather  runted, 
but  only  made  crooked  by  his  enemies  ;  and 
wanted  six  weeks  of  thirty-three.  Henry 
was  twenty-seven,  slender,  and  near  five  feet 
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nine,  with  a  saturnine  countenance,  yellow 
hair,  and  gray  eyes." 

Such  is  Hutton's  estimate  of  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  pair  who  were  now  contend- 
ing for  a  kingdom.  What  follows  sounds 
fabulous,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  reflec- 
tion with  which  Scott  accompanies  his  sketch 
of  Claverhouse  unhorsing  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh. "A  wonderful  thing  it  was  after- 
wards thought  that  one  so  powerful  as  Bal- 
four should  have  sunk  under  the  blow  of  a 
man,  to  appearance  so  slightly  made  as 
Claverhouse,  and  the  vulgar  of  course  set 
down  to  supernatural  aid  the  effect  of  that 
energy  which  a  determined  spirit  can  give 
to  a  feebler  arm."  AVe  all  recollect  the 
Countess  of  Auvergne's  wonder  at  the  sight 
of  Talbot,  whom  she  calls  "  a  weak  and 
writhled  shrimp  ; "  and  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  most  spirited  feats  of  arms  recorded  by 
Froissart,  is  a  humpbacked  little  knight, 
whose  head  and  shoulders  only  just  appeared 
over  his  raised  saddle-bow.  According  to 
Grafton,  Richard,  so  soon  as  he  descried 
Richmond,  "  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  ai>dlike 
a  hungry  lion  ran  with  spear  in  rest  towards 
him."  He  unhorsed  Sir  John  Cheney,  a 
strong  and  brave  knight,*  and  rushing  on 
Sir  William  Brandon,  Henry's  standard- 
bearer,  cleft  his  skull,  tore  the  standard  from 
his  grasp,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  **  He 
was  now,"  says  Hume,  "  within  reach  of 
Richmond  himself,  who  declined  not  the 
combat."  Others  say  Richmond  drew  back, 
as  a  braver  man  might  have  done  in  his 
place — 

"  No  craven  he,  and  yet  he  shuns  the  blow, 
So  much  confusion  magnifies  the  foe." 

Fortunately  for  him,  Sir  William  Stanley 
came  up  at  the  very  nick  of  time  "  with 
three  thousand  tall  men,"  and  overpowered 
Richard,  who  died,  fighting  furiously,  and 
murmuring  with  his  last  breath,  treason! 
treason!  treason!  So  nicely  timed  was  Stan- 

*  "  Sh'  John  Cheney,  of  Sherland,  personally 
encounterhig  King  Richard,  was  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  monarch,  had  his  crest  struck  off 
and  his  head  laid  bare:  for  some  time,  it  is  said, 
he  remained  stunned;  but  recovering  after  awhile, 
he  cut  the  skull  and  horns  off  the  hide  of  an  ox 
which  chanced  to  be  near,  and  fixed  them  upon 
his  head  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
helmet:  he  then  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
did  such  signal  service  that  Henry,  on  being  pro- 
claimed king,  assigned  Cheney  for  ci-est  the  bull's 
scalp,  Avhich  his  descendants  still  bear."  {Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  p.  350.) 


ley's  aid,  that  Henry  afterwards  justified  the 
ungrateful  return  he  made  for  it  by  saying : 
"  He  came  time  enough  to  save  my  life,  but 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger  it." 
Richard  received  wounds  enough  to  let  out 
a  hundred  lives  ;  his  crown  had  been  struck 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  onset :  and  his 
armor  was  so  broken,  and  his  features  were 
so  defaced,  that  he  was  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nized when  dragged  from  beneath  a  heap  of 
slain — 

"  His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand, 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand; 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 
With  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, — 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  1  " 

And  can  that  stripped  and  mutilated  corpse 
be  the  crowned  monarch  who  at  morning's 
rise  led  a  gallant  army  to  an  assured  victory, 
who  had  recently  been  described  by  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  as  holding  the  proudest 
position  held  by  any  king  of  England  for  a 
hundred  years  ?  *  Nothing  places  in  a 
stronger  light  the  depth  of  moral  degrada- 
tion and  insensibility,  fast  verging  towards 
barbarism,  to  which  men's  minds  have  been 
sunk  by  the  multiplied  butcheries  of  these 
terrible  conflicts,  than  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  the  dead  King,  with  the  sanction,  if  not 
by  the  express  orders,  of  his  successor. 
The  body,  perfectly  naked,  with  a  rope  round 
the  neck,  was  flung  across  a  horse,  like  the 
carcass  of  a  calf,  behind  a  pursuivant  at 
arms  bearing  a  silver  boar  upon  his  coat,  and 
was  thus  carried  in  triumph  to  I^eicester.  It 
was  exposed  two  days  in  the  Townhall, 
and  then  buried  without  ceremony  in  the 
Gray  Friars  Church.  At  the  destruction  of 
the  religious  houses  the  remains  were  thrown 
out,  and  the  coffin,  which  was  of  stone,  was 
converted  into  a  watering-trough  at  the 
White  Horse  Inn.  The  best  intelligence 
that  Mr.  Hutton,  who  made  a  journey  on  pur- 
pose in  1758,  could  collect  concerning  it,  was 
that  it  was  broken  up  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  and  that 
some  of  the  pieces  had  been  placed  as  steps 
in  a  cellar  of  the  inn.  "  To  what  base  uses 
we  may  return,  Horatio  !  "  The  sign  of  the 
White  Boar  at  Leicester,  at  which  Richard 
slept,  was  forthwith  converted  into  the  Blue 
Boar ;    and  the  name  of  the  street,  called 

*  Philip  de  Commines. 
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after  it,  has  been  corrupted  into  Blubber 
Lane. 

As  to  the  person  of  Richard,  we  agree 
•with  Buck  and  Walpole.  "  The  truth  [says 
AValpole]  I  take  to  have  been  this  :  Rich- 
ard, who  was  slender  and  not  tall,  had  one 
shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  a  de- 
fect by  the  magnifying-glasses  of  party,  by 
distance  of  time,  and  by  the  amplification  of 
tradition,  easily  swelled  to  shocking  de- 
formity." The  impression  left  by  a  marked 
personal  peculiarity  may  be  unconsciously 
heightened  and  transmitted  till  it  becomes 
inextricably  woven  into  the  web  of  history. 
Thus  Lord  Macaulay,  a  warm  admirer  of 
both  Luxembourg  and  William,  winds  up  a 
brilliant  paragraph  by  the  remark  that 
amongst  the  one  hundred  thousand  men  en- 
gaged at  Landen,  "  perhaps  the  two  feeblest 
in  body  were  the  humpbacked  dwarf  who 
urged  on  the  fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the 
asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow 
retreat  of  England."  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Richard's  personal  appear- 
ance is  that  drawn  from  Dr.  Shaw's  address 
to  the  citizens  of  London  preparatory  to  the 
usurpation.  After  contending  that  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  Edward  TV.  and  Clarence  was 
obvious  from  their  likeness  to  persons  with 
whom  their  mother  had  intrigued,  he  went 
on:  "But  my  Lord  Protector,  that  very 
noble  Prince,  the  pattern  of  all  heroic  deeds, 
represents  the  very  face  and  mind  of  the 
great  Duke  his  father.  His  features  are  the 
same,  and  the  very  express  likeness  of  that 
noble  Duke."  At  these  words  the  Pro- 
tector was  to  enter  as  if  by  chance  ;  and  al- 


though the  point  was  missed  by  his  non- 
appearance till  a  few  minutes  later,  such  a 
coup  de  theatre  would  hardly  have  been  haz- 
arded if  Richard  either  presented  no  resem- 
blance or  a  miniature  and  caricature  one  of 
his  father.  A  Scotch  prelate,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  concluding  the  marriage 
between  Prince  James  of  Scotland  and  the 
Lady  Anne  de  la  Pole,  thus  alludes  to  Rich- 
ard's stature  in  his  address  : — 

"  He  (the  King  of  Scotland)  beholds  in 
your  face  a  princely  majesty  and  authority 
royal,  sparkling  with  the  illustrious  beams 
of  all  moral  and  heroical  virtue.  To  you 
may  not  unfitly  be  applied  what  was  said  by 
the  poet  of  a  most  renowned  prince  of  the 
Thebans : — 

"  *  Nunquam  tantum  animum  natura  minori 
Corpore,  nee  tantas  visa  est  includere  vires. 
Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus/  "  * 

He  had  a  habit  of  gnawing  his  under  lip 
and  a  trick  of  playing  with  his  dagger, 
which,  although  misconstrued  into  signs  of 
an  evil  disposition,  were  probably  mere  out- 
ward manifestations  of  restlessness.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  speaks  of  his  **  horrible  vigilance 
and  celerity."  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
sword  wearing  out  the  scabbard ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  not  long  have 
survived  Bosworth  Field  had  he  come  off 
unscathed  and  the  conqueror. 

*  Buck,  in  Kennet,  p.  573.  The  address  was 
in  Latin,  and  is  rather  freely  rendered  by  Buck. 
Fades  may  mean  form  or  air  as  well  as  face.  The 
prelate's  quotation  from  Statins,  too,  is  somewhat 
garbled.  See  the  Thebaid,  L.  1.  v.  416  and  L.  6. 
v.  845. 


A  Roman  Holiday. — For  daring  to  publish 
the  pastoral  which  announced  the  intended  cel- 
ebration of  the  tercentenary  of  the  massacre  of 
4,000  unarmed  Huguenots  in  cold  blood  and 
violation  of  a  solemn  pact,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  17th  of  May,  1562,  at  Toulouse,  all 
honor  to  the  Archbishop  of  that  see.  Consis- 
tency forever !  All  honor  to  the  Pope  for  not 
having  condemned  the  pastoral  of  his  consistent 
prelate.  This  was  none  of  your  hypocritical 
effusions  of  rigmarole,  affecting  Christian  love 
and  compassion  for  poor  lost  sheep.  It  was  a 
bold  vindication  of  what,  according  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's creed,  and  the  creed  of  the  Roman  See, 
which  has  sanctioned  its  publication,  is  an  act 
of  fiiith,  but  what  the  world  in  general  calls  an 
act  of  murder. 

The  French  Government  has  prohibited  the 
celebration  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Less,  so  to  speak,  which  the  brave  old 
Archbishop  intended  to  commemorate.    Herein 


it  has  perhaps  acted  with  prudence.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  Saints, 
if  there  are  any  in  Toulouse,  would  have  hissed 
the  holy  man,  and  pelted  him  at  the  head  of  his 
procession  with  rotten  eggs ;  thus  converting 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  into  a  profane  ova- 
tion. 

The  disapproval,  however,  of  the   contem- 
plated ceremony,  which  has  been  published  in 
the   Moniteur,   must  of  course  be  understood 
with  due  reservation.     The  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse and  the  Holy  See  have  adopted  the  Hu- 
guenot massacre  of  1562 — are  what  we  wretched 
heretics  call  accessories  after  the  fact.     The  ex- 
j  King  of  Naples  subsidizes  the  Neapolitan  brig- 
j  ands  ;  the  Pope  harbors  the  ex-King  of  Naples, 
j  and  French  troops  uphold  the  Pope.     The  Em- 
I  peror  of  the  French  cannot  be  considered  seri- 
I  ous  in  censuring  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
j  whilst  his  arms  maintain  the  temporal  power  of 
I  the  Holy  Father. — Punch. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

."  Courage  !  "  whispered  the  lover.  "  Do 
not  speak.  And,"  he  added,  seeing  her  ges- 
ture of  despair,  "  you  must  not  sink." 

Once  more,  with  a  strong,  steady  hand, 
and  noiselessly,  he  tried  the  door.  It  was 
in  vain.  He  glanced  over  the  blank  wall  of 
the  building,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  hope 
that  way.  He  drew  Anna  towards  their  nar- 
row and  shaking  bridge  ;  and  she  longed 
to  fall  from  it,  and  be  drowned  in  the  moat. 
She  saw  now  what  she  had  been  doing,  and 
she  wished  she  was  dead.  Henry  Fletcher, 
however,  supported  her  quickly  to  the  other 
bank,  and  to  the  shadow  of  the  wood. 

"  We  are  lost !  "  was  all  she  could  say. 

"Not  without  a  struggle  to  save  our- 
selves," said  he. 

"  Put  me  into  one  of  the  fishing-boats," 
said  she,  "  and  I  will  never  come  back." 

"  I  thought  of  our  getting  ofi"  to  foreign 
parts,"  said  he  ;  "  thought  of  it  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  disgrace  and  ruin, 
and  perhaps  death  to  you." 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  " 

"  Better  live  for  better  times  !  We  must 
cast  ourselves  upon  the  Bishop's  favor.  He 
is  in  the  country.     He  came  yesterday." 

"  My  uncle  !  Oh,  I  dare  not ! "  said  Anna, 
sinking  to  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  you  will,  when  you  consider  that 
he  can  and  will  save  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  honor.  My  heart's  treasure !  you 
must  be  brave !  For  one  hour  you  must  be 
brave,  for  both  our  sakes,  and  we  may  be 
safe.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  am 
going  for  my  horse.  Do  not  move  from  this 
place  till  I  return.  Summon  your  spirits  to 
play  the  man  for  one  hour,  and  all  may  be 
well." 

While  he  was  gone  she  wished  he  would 
never  come  back,  and  she  would  lie  there 
and  die.  Yet  it  cheered  her  to  hear  his 
horse's  tramp  first,  and  then  his  own  voice. 
He  had  brought  with  him  the  false  beard  so 
often  worn  in  the  dramatic  shows  of  the  vil- 
lage. This,  somewhat  trimmed  away,  served 
for  a  disguise,  with  a  horseman's  cloak  and 
hat  that  Anna  had  on.  She  rode  behind  her 
lover  for  the  two  miles  to  the  Bishop's  house. 
The  horse  was  then  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  the 
riders  rang  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

Captain  Fletcher  declared  himself  and 
comrade  to  be  the  bearers  of  important 
news,  and  they  must  see  the  Bishop  instantly. 


The  porter  woukl  refuse  entrance  at  his  peril. 
In  two  minutes  the  visitors  were  by  the  Bish- 
op's bedside  ;  and  there  they  told  their  story, 
when  Fletcher  had  made  sure  that  there  was 
no  one  listening  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  use  in  giving  way  to  anger 
now,  the  Bishop  said  to  himself.  That  must 
be  for  hereafter.  He  summoned  his  body- 
servant,  and  ordered  his  coach  and  a  posse 
of  attendants  on  horseback  to  be  ready  by 
the  time  he  should  have  put  his  clothes  on, 
deposited  his  informants  in  his  oratory  while 
he  dressed,  and  was  ready  in  a  shorter  time 
than  ever  before,  since  he  was  a  distin- 
guished man. 

The  villagers  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  flare  of  the  torches  as  the  procession 
went  by  ;  and  the  two  or  three  laborers  who 
were  abroad  in  the  dawn  stared  to  see  how 
early  my  Lord  Bishop  was  travelling ;  but 
when  the  cavalcade  turned  down  the  avenue 
to  the  house  of  Our  Lady,  strange  reports 
sprang  up  all  through  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  breakfast-tables  of  all  the  gentry 
round,  the  news  was  told,  and  believed  by 
some  few  alarmists,  that  the  King  had  sent 
down  orders  to  break  up  the  establishment. 
This  was  absurd,  of  course, — the  Bishop  him- 
self being  the  visitor. 

This  was,  however,  the  Reverend  Mother's 
apprehension  when  she  was  roused  from  her 
deepest  sleep  by  knockings  at  the  gate,  the 
lowering  of  the  bridge,  and  the  tramp  of 
horses  in  the  court.  The  portress  came  to 
her  door  with  the  news  that  the  Lord  Bishop 
was  in  his  coach  below,  demanding  the  keys 
of  every  place  in  and  around  the  house,  and 
ordering  that  no  inmate,  from  the  Reverend 
Mother  to  the  scullion,  should  leave  her 
cell. 

"  I  will  speak  with  his  Reverence  in- 
stantly," said  the  trembling  Abbess.  But 
she  was  forbidden  to  leave  her  room,  or  open 
her  door.  The  Bishop  had  received  infor- 
mation that  some  person  was  in  the  convent 
who  had  no  business  there  ;  and  it  would  be 
better  for  each  inmate  to  be  in  her  own  cell 
while  he  made  the  search  himself.  Guards 
were  posted  all  round  the  house,  and  the 
intruder  could  not  escape :  the  Reverend 
Mother  might  be  satisfied  of  that. 

"  Satisfied  !  "  while  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  rage  and  shame  !  If  the  charge  was 
true,  what  a  position  was  hers  with  the  nuns ! 
If  it  was  false,  what  an  insult  was  this  to  re- 
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ceive  from  the  Bishop,  and  in  the  face  of  her 
household  and  the  village !  There  were 
people  in  the  village  -who  would  declare  it 
the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world,  and  would 
spread  the  rumor  over  the  country,  to  be 
believed  wherever  religious  houses  were  in 
disgrace.  The  holy  Abbess  stood  trembling 
with  fear  and  passion  within  her  own  door, 
listening  to  the  tread  of  strangers  in  the  pas- 
sages, and  the  opening  arid  shutting  of  doors. 

The  Bishop's  informants  had  travelled  in 
his  coach,  and  were  desired  to  keep  close  to 
his  person  as  he  made  his  rounds.  Some 
half-dozen  or  more  attendants  he  posted  in 
the  corridors  and  offices  and  chapel,  while 
he  and  one  or  two  visited  every  cell.  There 
was  thus  sufficient  confusion  about  numbers 
to  prevent  remark  when  he  issued  from  a 
passage  with  one  attendant  which  he  had 
entered  with  two,  and  ther%was  opportunity 
for  the  lover  to  whisper  words  of  hope. 
Anna's  imprisonment  should  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  some  means.  Would  she  promise 
to  trust  him  ?  She  did  promise  to  trust  him. 
The  next  minute  Anna  had  been  dropped  in 
her  cell,  and  the  Bishop  carried  her  disguise 
under  his  own  ample  cloak. 

By  the  time  the  cavalcade  had  departed, 
it  was  close  upon  the  hour  for  chapel.  The 
Reverend  Mother  was  too  much  agitated  to 
appear ;  and  amidst  the  excitement  of  the 
other  frightened  women  Anna's  face  passed 
muster.  She  was  now  flushed  and  now  pal- 
lid ;  but  so  were  others  ;  and  she  did  not 
faint.  The  Bishop  had  caused  the  Rever- 
end Mother  to  be  informed  that  he  had  not 
discovered  any  intruder,  but  that  there  had 
been  unpardonable  carelessness  in  leaving 
a  way  of  entrance  open  through  the  tool- 
house.  He  could  not  say  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  misinformed. 

What  household  in  England  was  now  so 
wretched  as  this  ?  and  who  in  it  was  so 
wretched  as  Anna  ?  How  should  she  en- 
dure a  whole  life  in  such  a  place  and  society  ? 
Yet  her  uncle  had  frozen  her  spirits  by  say- 
ing, as  he  rudely  thrust  her  into  her  cell, 
that  her  plots  and  pranks  were  over,  and  she 
would  never  more  leave  those  walls.  She 
knew  Henry  believed  that  she  might ;  but 
her  uncle  might  know  best — must  know 
best.  And  even  that  blank  prospect  was  not 
the  worst.  Some  hand  must  have  turned 
that  key.  AVhose  was  it  ?  She  never  knew. 
Every  one  of  the  little  minds  about  her, 


craving  excitement  and  occupation,  was 
full  of  suspicion,  and  busy  in  communicat- 
ing it ;  and  she  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
evil  construction  !  Every  day  she  was  com- 
pelled to  hear  long  reasonings  to  prove  that 
sister  this  or  sister  that  had  some  intrigue, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  insult  the  holy 
house  had  received.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  she  found  that  everybody's  suspi- 
cions converged  at  last  on  the  unhappy  Sis- 
ter Catherine,  who,  having  been  frail,  or  re- 
ported to  be  so,  was  now  credited  with  this 
scandal.  In  vain  she  disputed  each  case  in 
turn,  and  grew  vehement  in  defence  of  the 
common  victim.  She  did  no  good,  and  only 
provoked  the  questioif — what,  then,  did  she 
believe  had  really  happened  ?  Could  she 
not  coax  her  uncle  to  tell  her  ?  He  was  so 
fond  of  her,  he  would  tell  her  anything  she 
asked. 

She  brought  now  to  the  chapel  rites  even 
less  devotion  than  before ;  and  the  daily 
routine  of  the  services  became  intolerably 
irksome.  She  had  heard  so  much  from 
Henry  of  the  orders  and  counter-orders  of 
the  Pope  and  the  King,  of  the  disputes  about 
the  services,  of  the  discrediting  of  Saints,  as 
well  as  of  the  religious  houses,  that  all  that 
she  had  ever  learned  seemed  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  all  that  she  had  once  supposed 
particularly  holy  was  now  declared  false  and 
impious.  As  she  and  Henry  had  agreed, 
there  was  nothing  to  trust  to  now  but  the 
Scriptures.  Happily,  she  had  them  for  com- 
fort: and  without  them  she  felt  that  she 
must  go  mad  :  but  they  did  not  help  her  in 
the  daily  rites  which  had  become  a  hypoc- 
risy. 

Miserable  as  she  was,  she  did  not  go 
mad.  When  she  hid  her  face  in  her  pillow, 
dreading  the  long  night  of  remorse  and 
shame,  words  would  arise  in  her  memory 
which  sent  her  to  her  knees,  in  gratitude 
and  hope.  "  Come  unto  me "  were  the 
words  ;  and  the  "  weary  and  heavy-laden  " 
one  hoped  in  time  to  find  rest. 

She  would  willingly  have  borne  all  the 
shame ;  and  would  have  been  happier  if 
allowed  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  the  Bishop 
told  her  she  deserved  no  such  relief,  and 
must  carry  through  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  the  family  honor.  He  had  not 
saved  her  for  her  own  sake.  It  was  for  her 
innocent  family  that  he  had  spared  her  good 
name ;  and  for  the  sake  of  religion  as  illus- 
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trated  in  his  own  rank  and  office.  She 
could  not  be  allowed  to  undo  his  work  for 
her  own  satisfaction :  and  she  must  there- 
fore receive  her  parents  and  sisters,  when 
they  visited  her,  with  such  cheerfulness  as 
would  satisfy  them  of  her  contentment  with 
her  vocation. 

Was  ever  young  creature  so  solitary  ? 
This  was  her  groan  when  slie  could  put  off 
the  mask  of  cheerfulness  which  she  wore  as 
penance.  Henry  was  thinking  of  her  :  but 
she  should  never  see  him  more.  She  could 
not  now  fling  herself,  as  she  once  could,  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  Lady  of  Sorrows;  but 
she  now  knew  that  she  might  shut  the  door 
of  her  cell,  and  pray  secretly,  sure  of  being 
never  forsaken. 

So  passed  the  weary  summer,  and  the 
darkening  autumn,  and  the  howling  winter, 
without  a  letter  from  any  quarter,  or  any 
incident  to  vary  the  heavy  days,  till  there 
was  another  alarm  which  threw  the  whole 
house  into  consternation.  It  was  in  broad 
day  this  time,  however. 

Anna  was  gardening,  one  morning  in 
March,  with  Sister  Perpetua  standing  by, 
talking  of  the  mezereon  and  the  early  tulips, 
and  the  violets  which  would  soon  be  fit  for 
perfume-bags,  when  they  heard  some  shouts 
from  the  village.  Anna  rested  on  her  hoe 
and  listened.  Sister  Perpetua  remarked  on 
the  difference  between  the  roar  of  human 
voices  and  that  of  the  sea  to  which  it  is 
often  compared. 

"But  what  is  it ?  "  exclaimed  Anna. 

Here  the  dear  daughters  were  summoned 
to  the  Reverend  Mother,  who  was  hysteri- 
cal, "  and  in  a  dreadful  temper,"  the  mes- 
senger added.  She  was  in  much  agitation, 
certainly, — at  one  moment  saying  she  would 
gather  her  beloved  children  round  her,  and 
show  all  intruders  what  her  position  was, 
and  defy  their  malice, — and  presently  call- 
ing herself  the  unhappy  mother  of  unduti- 
fal  chikh'en,  who  had  no  confidence  in  her, 
and  tricked  her,  and  compromised  her  good 
name  and  that  of  her  house.  In  the  midst 
of  her  outpouring  she  clasped  Anna  to  her 
bosom,  saying  that  this  young  creature  was 
her  chief  earthly  comfort.  Here  was  one 
who  could  never  deceive  her,  and  whose 
excellent  relatives  would  afford  her  all  the 
support  that  human  friendship  could  yield. 
Amidst  the  sting  of  Anna's  remorse,  there 
was  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  her  uncle 


had  kept  her  secret  from  the  person  who 
could  make  her  most  unhappy  by  knowing  it. 

This  time,  however,  the  Bishop  could  help 
nobody.  Commissioners  under  the  royal 
warrant  had  arrived  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  House  of  our  Lady  of  Seven 
Sorrows.  No  notice  had  been  given  of  their 
arrival;  and  though  the  Bishop  set  out 
from  his  palace  in  the  city  at  the  first 
rumor,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  his  great 
coach  would  go,  he  found  the  Commission- 
ers far  advanced  in  their  business,  and  not 
at  all  needing  his  assistance.  They  even 
recommended  his  going  back  :  but  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  country  house,  wrathful, 
disgusted,  and  somewhat  alarmed :  for  there 
were  people  who  took  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  King's  Commissioners  to 
express  their  feelings  about  convents  in 
general,  and  this  one  in  particular,  and  to 
hand  about  broadsheets  which  raised  many 
a  laugh  at  the  alehouse  ;  and  to  sing  ballads 
which  could  not  be  even  named  to  the 
Bishop. 

The  Commissioners,  Dr.  Pike  and  Dr. 
London,  with  their  secretaries,  were  now 
daily  seated  in  the  visitors'  parlor,  where 
they  summoned  in  turn  every  individual  of 
the  household.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  the 
Abbess  to  have  her  presence  declined,  how- 
ever politely :  but  she  could  not  convince 
the  learned  doctors  that  she  could  make 
many  things  clear  by  being  present.  It  had 
not  been  allowed  in  any  case,  that  the  Su- 
perior should  be  present. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  were  certainly 
anything  but  clear.  Some  of  the  sisters 
were  in  that  house  in  virtue  of  their  stupid- 
ity :  and  others  had  lost  all  alertness  of 
thought  and  speech  in  the  course  of  their 
seclusion  of  many  years.  Many  confused 
answers  were  given;  and  some  wonderful 
theories  of  monastic  government  were  of- 
fered, together  with  criticisms  on  the  Rever- 
end Mother's  ways.  The  doctors  listened 
to  everything,  and  asked  a  great  many 
questions.  Sister  Perpetua  was  the  most 
sensible  witness  of  the  whole  company. 
She  knew  the  income  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  house,  and  declared  it  to  the  best  of 
her  knowledge,  though  requested  by  the 
Abbess  to  understate  both,  as  she  had  her- 
self done,  in  consideration  of  the  rapacious 
character  of  all  royal  commissioners.  Anna, 
being  nearly  the  youngest,  was  one  of  the 
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last  examined,  and  what  she  had  heard  from 
others  had  reduced  her  fears  to  something 
so  bearable  that  she  might  possibly  have 
been  disappointed  if  the  great  doctors  had 
excused  her  from  attendance.  As  the  ex- 
amination proceeded,  she  felt  more  and 
more  free  to  speak,  and  found  it  such  a 
blessing  to  be  able  to  speak  that  it  flashed 
upon  her  at  length  that  Henry  Fletcher  had 
perhaps  obtained  for  her  the  opportunity. 
She  suspected  it  from  the  kindly  temper  and 
manners  of  the  examiners ;  and  from  the 
bearing  of  their  questions,  and  from  their 
evident  insight  into  the  politics  of  the  con- 
vent. Much  of  this  last  might  be  owing  to 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
week  :  but  they  could  hardly  have  inquired 
in  so  pertinent  a  way  without  some  prepara- 
tion. From  the  moment  that  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  might  be  speaking  to  friends 
of  Henry  Fletcher,  she  regarded  them  as 
friends  of  her  own.  She  praised  Sister  Per- 
petua,  expressed  her  admiration  of  Emilia's 
devoutness,  and  said  no  harm  of  anybody, 
unless  pressed.  Being  asked  whether  she 
emulated  Emilia's  self-consecration,  she 
frankly  answered  "  Not  now."  Being  asked 
whether  that  meant  that  she  once  had,  she 
replied,  "  Yes ;  and  she  admired  it  still." 
Then  followed  questions  as  to  why  she  had 
changed,  and  what  was  now  her  view  of  a 
religious  life  :  and  she  used  no  reserve  in 
answering.  She  found  that  many  wise  peo- 
ples' minds  had  changed  on  matters  which 
she  had  taken  upon  trust :  she  thought  it  a 
great  blessing  to  have  the  Scriptures  to  rest 
upon  in  the  midst  of  such  disputes  :  she 
certainly  did  know  the  Scriptures,  more  or 
less,  and  did  not  find  in  them  any  instruc- 
tions which  could  have  made  her  a  nun,  if 
she  had  studied  them  earlier.  She  believed 
tliat  men  and  women  might  lead  holy  lives 
in  the  cloister,  and  save  their  souls  :  but  she 
thought  it  more  likely  to  succeed  in  con- 
vents where  there  were  tasks  to  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  Yes  ;  some  work 
was  done  here ;  but  it  was  only  growing 
herbs  and  flowers,  and  making  conserves 
and  medicines,  and  fine  needlework  for  sale. 
But  such  things  could  be  as  well  done  in 
the  world  ;  and  here  there  was  no  teaching 
of  the  pool*,  or  nursing  them,  nor  any 
learned  study,  nor  any  useful  occupation. 
Some  of  the  nuns  were  happy,  she  believed, 
and  some  were  not :  but  she  supposed  that 


was  the  case  in  all  convents.  If  she 
was  plainly  asked  whether  she  was  happy, 
she  could  not  say  she  was  :  but  it  was  her 
own  fault.  She  entered  the  convent  will- 
ingly :  and  if  she  was  disappointed,  it  was 
from  her  own  ignorance  of  herself,  and  of 
the  kind  of  life  she  had  pledged  herself  to 
pass.  Being  again  plainly  asked,  she  an- 
swered that  she  would  at  any  time  release 
herself,  if  it  could  be  done  without  guilt, 
and  without  disgrace  to  her  family.  Yes, 
she  had  heard  of  convents  being  broken  up  j 
and  she  certainly  had  meditated  on  the 
chance  of  the  same  thing  happening  to  the 
House  of  Our  Lady,  in  which  she  must  oth- 
erwise end  her  days.  It  would  certainly 
alter  the  case  very  much  if  the  convent  be- 
came a  seat  of  education  or  of  charity ;  but 
still — though  she  should  be  thankful  for 
such  a  change — she  could  not  say  that  she 
Avould  not  return  to  the  world  if  she  had  a 
fair  opportunity. 

"  My  poor  child  !  You  are  lost !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Bishop,  when  he  had  at  length 
seen  the  Commissioners  ride  away  with  their 
secretaries,  and  could  examine  his  niece  as 
to  what  had  taken  place.  "  You  are  lost, 
my  poor  daughter !  You  have  fallen  into 
the  snares  of  the  emissaries  of  hell.  You 
have  said  more  than  men  and  women  have 
been  burnt  for,  since  you  have  entered  this 
house." 

"  Burnt !  "  groaned  Anna. 

"  Burned  alive  at  the  stake.  You  do  not 
mean  that  you  have  not  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  "  said  the  pitiless  priest.  "  You  have 
mistaken  these  enemies  of  the  Chuixh  for 
friends ; — was  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  thought  they  were  very  kind,"  said 
Anna,  melting  into  tears. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure !  Nobody  kinder, 
till  the  Evil  One  himself  catches  you.  I 
fear  you  will  soon  see  what  the  kindness 
comes  to.  Or  perhaps  not  so  very  soon. 
They  let  their  victims  play  a  little  some- 
times ;  but  they  keep  an  eye  upon  them. 
No  one  ever  escapes ;  and  few  give  them 
such  advantage  as  you  have  done." 

Such  was  the  Bishop's  opinion,  though  he 
had  heard  much  less  than  the  whole  of  what 
Anna  had  poured  out  to  Henry's  supposed 
friends. 

What  was  the  truth  ?  She  would  give  up 
every  pleasure  she  had — almost  her  Bible 
itself— to  know.    If  these  doctors  were  sent 
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by  Henry's  means,  some  change  must  hap- 
pen. If  they  were  spies  of  the  Church,  of 
the  King,  or  the  Primate,  about  whose  opin- 
ions there  were  the  most  confused  reports 
abroad,  she  would  have  to  die.  She  had  no 
great  recoil  from  that.  She  would  be  glad 
to  die,  rather  than  live  for  fifty  years  in  that 
cell.  But  burning  was  such  a  fearful  death ! 
And  the  blame  and  disgrace !  and  the  mis- 
ery of  her  family !  and  Henry's  horror ! 
He  would  not  permit  her  to  die  so.  She 
would  trust  in  Henry.  He  would  do  what 
could  be  done ;  and  she  would  bear  the 
rest. 

This  was  her  prevailing  mood.  Yet  she 
grew  so  nervous  about  every  sound  from 
outside  the  walls  that  the  sisters  all  observed 
it ;  and  their  speculations  gave  them  some- 
thing new  to  talk  about  in  the  leisure  hours 
when  silence,  and  meditation  on  divine 
things  were  enjoined  upon  them. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Before  midsummer  this  House  of  Our 
Lady,  theoretically  the  sanctuary  of  peace, 
was  a  nest  of  cabals  and  strifes.  Half  the 
sisters  threatened  the  other  half  that  the 
King  should  know  what  some  people  thought 
of  his  three  last  marriages,  and  of  the  rival 
claims  of  King  and  Pope.  There  were  two 
or  three  who  could  not  be  induced  to  say 
what  they  thought  of  the  marriage  of  a 
former  rector  of  the  parish.  These  were 
informed  against  to  the  Bishop,  and  a  con- 
fessor or  two,  as  well  as  the  Reverend 
Mother ;  and  the  result  made  the  sisters 
suppose  that  the  world  was  at  last  coming 
to  an  end.  The  Bishop  took  no  notice  of 
the  information  ;  and  the  confessor  was  of 
opinion  that,  about  the  marriage  of  priests, 
there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Both  sides  were,  on  this  hint,  discussed  very 
amply ;  and  this  argument  brought  into 
question  the  monastic  vow  of  celibacy  ;  and 
then  the  other  two  vows.  The  Abbess  be- 
lieved the  vow  of  obedience  to  be  in  such 
danger  that  she  lodged  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  Commissioners  for  corrupting 
her  nuns.  She  could  not  allege  any  single 
act  of  theirs  as  an  outrage  on  her  authority : 
but  since  the  day  of  their  appearance,  all 
had  gone  wrong.  Her  dear  daughters  were 
no  longer  confiding  and  submissive.  They 
presumed  now  to  criticise  and  argue  on  dan- 
gerous subjects,  and  to  obey  such  only  of 
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her  commands  as  pleased  them.  The  com- 
plaint reached  the  King;  and  his  remark 
was  the  same  that  he  was  wont  to  make  in 
reply  to  the  groans  of  superiors  of  monas- 
teries— that  the  corruption  no  doubt  existed 
before,  and  was  only  made  evident  by  the 
visits  of  his  messengers.  His  other  remark 
was  the  usual  one — that  that  establishment 
must  be  looked  to. 

Presently  it  began  to  be  remarked  among 
the  sisters  that  this  or  that  article  of  Our 
Lady's  property  had  not  been  seen  for  some 
days.  Nobody  had  seen  the  best  silver  cru- 
cifix for  a  week  ;  the  best  altar  furniture  was 
not  forthcoming  on  a  festival  day  ;  and  each 
nun  who  came  out  of  the  Reverend  Mother's 
parlor  reported  that  some  of  her  treasures 
had  vanished. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  The  romantic  were 
sure  it  foreboded  flight,  and  wondered  what 
adventures  they  would  pass  through.  The 
clever  ones  had  a  notion  that  their  Reverend 
Mother  might  be  sending  means  abroad  to 
bring  over  an  army  from  Rome  to  restore  the 
Pope  to  his  full  authority ;  but  Sister  Perpetua 
spoiled  the  grandeur  of  such  dreams  by  saying 
that  fines  or  rates  were  now  levied  on  some 
convents,  and  that  probably  the  Reverend 
Mother  was  reducing  the  showiness  of  the 
establishment  from  policy,  or  was  preparing 
the  means  of  paying  any  new  charge.  This 
was  rather  prosaic :  but  next  there  were  night 
alarms  which  made  up  for  all  daylight  expla- 
nations. Some  sister  who  had  been  wakeful 
had  been  aware  of  draughts  in  the  passages 
— had  heard  a  cautious  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors — had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mother,  completely  dressed,  and  giv- 
ing orders  to  two  of  the  sisters  who  should 
be  nameless — had  seen  those  sisters  deliver 
chests  and  parcels  to  men  outside  the  garden- 
door  ;  certainly  men  and  not  women,  for  their 
shadow  Avas  plain  on  the  moonlit  walk.  Then 
other  sisters  kept  watch,  in  order  to  find  out 
who  were  the  two  thus  specially  trusted.  In 
the  middle  of  one  night  the  alarm-bell  of 
the  convent  rang  out, — was  clanged  so  vehe- 
mently that  everybody  was  roused  for  miles 
away.  Then  somebody  fired  the  beacon  on 
the  hill ;  and  the  report  flew  round  the  coun- 
try that  the  convent  was  on  fire.  The  peo- 
ple at  a  mile  off  were  told  that  a  nun  was 
burnt :  at  two  miles  off  it  was  five  nuns  that 
were  burnt ;  and  at  Anna's  home  the  intelli- 
gence was  that  the  whole  establishment,  with 
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all  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed.  As  the 
Squire  dashed  through  the  village,  spurring 
his  horse,  he  found  the  people  already  pour- 
ing out  at  their  doors,  or  calling  from  the 
■windows  ;  and  one  of  the  things  oftenest  said 
was,  that  it  was  time  such  a  house  should  be 
burned  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  it 
was  a  wonder  that  Heaven  had  had  patience 
so  long ;  and  that  its  being  fired  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  at  midnight  showed  the  part  that 
Heaven  had  had  in  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  rather  perplexing  to  find  the  house 
still  standing,  and  not  even  on  fire.  The 
beacon  flared  and  sent  up  clouds  of  red  smoke 
from  the  cliff,  and  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the 
hovels  and  the  boats  and  the  heaving  waves 
on  the  beach  ;  but  the  convent  was  altogether 
dark.  The  bridge  was  up ;  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  movement  within.  People  were 
a2)proaching  from  all  quarters,  and  gather- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  moat ;  some  shouted 
to  the  inmates  of  the  convent ;  some  whis- 
tled, screeched,  sang ;  the  gentry  obtained  a 
moment's  silence,  now  and  then,  and  respect- 
fully hailed  the  household,  inquiring  what 
was  the  matter  ;  but  nobody  got  any  reply. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent  course, 
as  it  was  the  Reverend  Mother's  first  object 
to  keep  out  prying  eyes,  and  avoid  explana- 
tions. vShe  had  been  despatching  her  treas- 
ures by  night, — some  to  be  lodged  in  church 
vaults,  and  others  to  be  buried  in  the  wood. 
Emilia  was  her  chief  helper;  and  Emilia 
would  be  drowned  in  the  moat  or  burned  in 
the  beacon  before  she  would  betray  Our 
Lady's  property  to  profane  persons ;  but 
everybody  had  not  Emilia's  nerve  or  devoted- 
ness  :  she  could  not  learn  who  had  rung  the 
bell,  and  the  safest  way  was  to  keep  the  house 
obstinately  dark  and  silent  till  the  Bishop, 
or  some  other  holy  counsellor,  should  arrive 
to  set  everything  straight. 

Others  came,  however,  before  the  Bishop 
could  be  summoned  from  the  city  ; — others, 
to  whom  the  bridge  must  be  lowered,  because 
they  came  in  the  King's  name.  They  had 
been  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  days, — 
as,  by  some  instinct  or  otherwise,  was  known 
in  the  house  ;  and  now  they  proceeded  in 
their  work  of  breaking  up  the  establishment. 

That  day  became  a  prominent  one  in  the 
traditions  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross.  Before 
night,  every  jester  and  beggar  in  the  coun- 
try round  was  passing  the  bridge,  and  in  and 
out  as  he  pleased.    The  lads  and  lasses  were 


dancing  about  in  the  chapel,  dressed  out  in 
the  holy  vestments  ;  and  the  good  wives  were 
carrying  off  the  wax  candles,  while  their  hus- 
bands were  filling  sacks  and  baskets  with 
apples  and  onions,  and  whatever  else  they 
could  find  in  the  storeclosets.  The  Abbess' 
parlor  was  thronged,  and  every  one  would 
sit  a  moment  in  her  easy-chair,  and  try  her 
footstool.  The  first  who  entered  exclaimed 
about  the  comfort  of  the  pleasant  room  ;  but 
it  was  soon  very  bare.  The  nuns'  cells  were 
crowded,  though  there  was  nothing  to  see  but 
the  narrow,  hard  pallet,  and  the  crucifix  on 
the  plain  deal  table.  Each  sister  had  no 
doubt  carried  away  any  little  picture  which 
had  been  upon  the  wall. 

It  required  some  force  to  clear  the  house 
at  dark.  The  King's  messengers  indulged 
popular  curiosity  till  then,  because  the  mood  of 
the  people  was  obviously  a  convenient  one  for 
the  royal  purposes  ;  but  the  mead  and  ale  in 
the  cellars  had  been  found  too  good,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  too  exhilarating,  to  per- 
mit the  risk  of  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
Everybody  was  turned  out  at  last, — the  last 
sweepings  of  lavendar  and  rose-leaves  being 
carried  off  from  the  last  drawer,  as  memori- 
als of  the  place  and  the  day, — every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  chased  over  the  bridge, 
and  a  guard  of  men  was  posted  within,  to  pro- 
tect the  house  for  the  King's  use. 

The  King  wanted  the  house  for  a  barrack, 
in  these  troubled  times.  He  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  harbor  of  the  next  port,  for  trade 
with  the  Hollanders  ;  and  the  convent  reve- 
nues would  provide  the  means.  Whatever 
other  influences  were  at  work,  these  were 
sufiicient ;  and  the  House  of  Our  Lady  at 
Stoke  Holy  Cross  took  its  place  in  the  list 
of  suppressed  convents. 

It  was  a  strange  sight, — the  dispersion  of 
the  property  which  had  so  lately  seemed  so 
sacred.  The  children  enjoyed  it  mightily; 
but  the  people  seemed  to  be  all  like  children, 
on  a  sudden.  There  was  a  cackle  of  laughter 
in  the  village  street ;  and  when  one  went  to 
see  why,  there  was  a  clown  dressed  up  like 
a  bishop,  lifting  up  his  little  dog  tied  to 
cross  sticks  over  a  fellow  who  pretended  to 
be  dying.  The  most  sacred  chalice  that  had 
belonged  to  the  chapel  was  carried  to  the 
alehouse,  and  used  by  everybody  that  even- 
ing. Nobody  was  ashamed  or  afraid ;  and 
every  one  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  say 
hereafter  that  he  had  used  it  for  what  it  was, 
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— a  common  wooden  cup,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  wooden  cups.  There  were 
coarse  jests  about  the  priests'  bread  and 
wine,  and  denials  that  Christ  could  ever 
hare  been  born  if  there  was  a  purgatory, 
and  that  he  could  be  living  now  if  hundreds 
of  priests  had  eaten  him  a  hundred  times. 
It  was  strange  and  fearful  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments, the  ballads,  the  stories  about  priests 
and  nuns  which  went  round  the  alehouse 
circle.  On  the  green,  there  was  a  mock- 
auction  of  relics, — a  sale  of  chicken  bones, 
pigs'  trotters,  and  hair  from  a  cat's  tail, — to 
mock  friars  who  forthwith  went  about  beg- 
ging and  stealing.  There  was  a  childish  pro- 
cession in  the  street,  attending  a  baby  Vir- 
gin and  child ;  the  sport  being  to  knock 
over  the  Virgin  in  the  dust,  and  pelt  her 
with  dirt.  There  was  a  confessional  set  up 
in  the  market-place,  where  the  village  wits 
went  to  confess  in  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
accusing  the  Pope's  Church  of  all  imagina- 
ble sins,  and  a  mock  king  setting  the  pen- 
ance for  each. 

The  innkeeper's  wife  was  at  her  wits'  end, 
between  the  bustle  of  the  day  and  the  con- 
fusion of  her  own  mind.  What  to  think, 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King,  she  did  not 
know  ;  and  there  were  terrible  stories  going 
of  the  convents  ;  but  it  made  her  blood  run 
cold  to  hear  such  things  as  were  said  this 
day.  She  could  not  stay  at  her  post  if 
somebody  did  not  learn  for  her  where  her 
Mistress  Anna  was.  At  this  moment  she 
had  an  offer  of  a  fine  piece  of  silk  for  a 
doublet  for  her  husband, — very  cheap,  if 
she  would  pay  for  it  on  the  moment.  She 
saw  it  was  a  cope  from  the  chapel ;  but 
somebody  would  buy  it  if  she  did  not ;  so 
she  secured  it,  making  the  thirsty  seller 
promise  to  learn  for  her  what  had  become 
of  her  Mistress  Anna.  Then,  somebody 
rode  into  the  yard  on  a  fine  saddle  cloth, 
which  brought  out  the  whole  company  to 
look  at  it.  It  was  well  enough  understood 
to  be  a  tunic  from  the  same  chest  as  the 
cope  ;  and  the  hostess  turned  away ;  but  she 
came  back,  for  the  chance  of  hearing  if  any- 
thing had  been  seen  of  her  Mistress  Anna. 

A  pedler  came  in  to  learn  whether  any 
gentleman,  wearing  a  dagger,  wanted  a  case 
for  it.  There  were  few  daggers  worthy  of 
such  a  sheath  ;  for  it  was  a  reliquary,  thick 
set  with  precious  stones.  Still,  there  was  a 
hue  and  cry  after  certain  massive  silver  taper 


stands,  the  great  silver  bell,  and  other 
chapel  plate  which  nobody  had  seen  that 
day.  Some  said  they  were  stowed  in  the 
belfry  of  the  church :  some  that  they  had 
been  shipped  ofi"  from  the  beach  in  the  con- 
fusion ;  some  that  they  were  buried  in  the 
wood  or  in  the  sands.  The  argument  at 
times  grew  hot  as  to  which  was  the  most 
probable ;  and  then  the  hostess  cast  up  her 
eyes  in  amazement  that  people  should  be  so 
eager  about  mere  gold  and  silver  when  no- 
body had  a  word  to  tell  of  her  Mistress 
Anna,  who  was  worth  more  than  the  whole 
convent  and  everything  in  it.  That  little 
cell  where  she  thought  of  her  precious  little 
lady,  her  holy  young  nun,  as  praying  every 
night, — who  was  in  it  now  ?  and  where  was 
she  who  had  never  expected  to  be  turned 
out  of  that  safe  nest  ?  The  guests  were 
talking  about  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that 
criminals  would  not  any  longer  find  sanc- 
tuary within  that  moat,  and  defy  justice : 
and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to 
catch  your  thieves,  and  make  sure  of  them, 
instead  of  their  forever  slipping  through 
your  fingers,  as  they  did  when  there  were 
those  convent  chapels  to  run  to.  But  there 
might  be  worse  thieves  within  that  moat  at 
that  moment, — fellows  who  had  driven  the 
poor  doves  from  their  roost,  and  robbed 
them  of  their  safe  nest.  There  was  that 
ballad  again  about  the  parsonages,  with 
saints  in  the  study  and  fair  sinners  in  the 
kitchen  :  she  did  not  like  to  hear  it,  though 
she  was  not  clear  whether  the  priests  had 
not  better  marry  than  do  worse :  but  she 
would  give  the  best  gold  coin  she  had  to 
any  one  who  would  sing  or  say,  in  ballad  or 
in  plain  words,  where  her  Mistress  Anna 
was,  or  what  she  could  do  to  find  her.  Her 
husband  had  told  her  twenty  times  that  it 
was  other  folks'  business  to  see  after  Mis- 
tress Anna :  but  it  had  been  the  prettiest 
work  of  her  life  to  see  after  Mistress  Anna, 
as  the  sweetest  infant  that  ever  went  to 
sleep  in  her  arms  ;  and  she  would  look  after 
her  to  the  world's  end,  if  she  thought  Mis- 
tress Anna  would  ever  go  to  sleep  in  her 
arms  again.  It  was  likely  to  be  a  wild 
night :  the  wind  was  rising,  and  there  was 
a  heavy  moan  along  the  beach.  Till  now 
weather  was  nothing  to  persons  sheltered  in 
Our  Lady's  great  house ;  but  Mistress  Anna 
was  not  there  to-night :  and  where  was  she  ? 
Where,  indeed,  was  Sister  Anna,  the  now 
fugitive  Nun  ? 
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HOW    LONG  ? 

How  long,  Elect  of  France,  must  hope 
Deferred  Italian  hearts  make  sick, 

"While  troops  of  thine  uphold  the  Pope, 
As  despot  of  his  bishopric. 

In  "right  divine  to  govern  wrong?  " 
How  long  1    How  long  ? 

How  long  shall  Bourbon  Francis  find 

A  harbor  in  the  Holy  See, 
With  miscreants  of  every  kind  ; 

Kuffians  of  high  and  low  degree  ; 
A  mercenary  brigand  throng  ? 
How  long  1    How  long  ? 

How  long  shall  he  those  villains  hire, 
And  arm,  and  wilt  thou  still  connive, 

Whilst  they  go  forth  with  sword  and  fire, 
Rob,  mutilate,  and  burn  alive. 

In  thy  protection  only  strong  1 
How  long  1    How  long  1 

How  long  shall  Roman  sacred  domes 
Give  slielter  to  the  routed  horde  ? 

How  long  shall  the  Apostles'  Tombs 
Those  rascals  sanctuary  afibrd. 

Retreats  when  chased  to  hide  among  1 
How  long  1     How  long  ? 

How  long,  thou  Ruler  of  the  French, 

Shall  priests  be  rulers  over  thee. 
Conspiring  liberty  to  quench, 
And  re-enslave  freed  Italy? 
Ah,  hear  the  burden  of  her  song ! 
How  long  ?    How  long  ? 

— Punch. 


Into   the  piled-up  cotton-pens   themselves   the 
torch  they'll  fling. 
Ere  they  shall  help  the  Northern  needs,  or 
feed  the  Northern  mills — 

"  Here's  bell-metal — cast  mox'e    guns — we  are 
wearied  out  at  last 
Of  a  tie  that  is  a  fetter  on  Southern  souls  and 
soil.     .     .     ." 
But  pause  on  that  last  gift,  can  good  come  of 
cannon  cast 
From  the  bells  that  waked  the  slaves  to  their 
heavy  hopeless  toil  ? 

Ah,  there  it  peeps — the  canker  that  spreads  from 
head  to  heel ! 
The  leprosy  that  mines  beneath,  though  with 
no  warning  smart ; 
The  vile  alloy  of   Slavery   takes  edge  from 
Southern  steel. 
And  Slavery's  base  metal  lies  at  their  can- 
non's heart. 

An  ominous  black  shadow  broods  their  boasts 
and  bravery  o'er. 
The  rattle  of  their  arms  doth  seem  of  clank- 
ing gyves  to  tell  : 
And  for  all  your  daring  against  odds,  still  in 
your  cannon's  roar 
We  hear  the  dreaiy  ringing  of  the  vile  Plan- 
tation Bell.  — Punch. 


THE    GIFTS    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

"  The  ladies  of  Charleston  are  contributing 
their  plate,  spoons,  watches,  and  jewelry,  to  the 
common  stock,  and  the  planters  have  brought 
in  to  General  Beauregard  their  plantation-bells 
to  cast  into  cannon." — Correspondence  from  the 
Seat  of  War  in  America. 

Let  the  ladies  of  the  South  give  their  silver 
plate  and  gold. 
Their  bracelets  and  their  brooches  to  coin  for 
soldier's  pay ; 
As  once  the  dames  of  Corinth,  magnanimous 
and  bold, 
Cut  their  hair  to  twist  for  bowstrings,  when 
their  town  beleagured  lay  ; 

Whate'er  the  givers*  cause  may  be,  a  blessing's 
on  the  gift 
That's  offered  in  self-sacrifice,  and  faith^  that 
moves  the  world ; 
Though  brothers'  blazon  deck  the  flags  these 
adverse  hosts  uplift. 
Though  dark  and  dim  the  struggle  ere  in 
peace  those  flags  are  furled. 

And  with  their  proud  and  earnest  dames,  their 
gifts  the  planters  bring 
Their  mules  and   sheaves — their  hogs   and 
beeves — the  corn  their  barns  that  fills  : 


A    FAREWELL    TO    THE    FLEET. 

BY  AN  OLD  SALT. 

Now  farewell,  ray  trim  three-decker. 

Sails  and  spars  and  all  farewell : 
Iron's  proved  of  wood  a  wrecker, 

Where  'twill  steer  us  who  can  tell  ? 

In  glorious  Nelson's  days,  d'ye  mind  them, 

Our  tars  were  sailors  every  inch ; 
Stout  hearts,  with  pigtails  stout  behind  them. 

And  ne'er  a  man  to  skulk  or  flinch. 

But  now — my  dear  eyes  !     British  sailors 
Half  soldiers  and  half  stokers  are; 

And  if  we  manned  the  fleet  with  tailors, 
'Twould  in  a  month  be  fit  for  war. 

In  battle  now  there  aint  no  danger. 

Good  seamanship  is  at  an  end  . 
To  reefing  every  hand's  a  stranger. 

For  why  ? — no  canvas  now  we  bend. 

Our  ships  are  hearts  of  oak  no  longer,     . 

But  floating  forts  with  iron  cased  : 
Than  Armstrong  guns  need  be  arms  stronger, 

Ere  through  our  sides  a  shot  be  placed. 

Bomb-proof,  hull-sunk,  iron-roofed,  we  steam  on. 
Nor  ball  nor  boarder  fear  we  now  : 

And  when  our  foe  we  run  abeam  on. 
He  sinks  at  once  beneath  our  prow. 

Them  Yankee  swabs,  from  shot  a-shrinking. 

Fight  under  water,  so  they  tells  : 
Dear  eyes  !  our  Navy  soon,  I'm  thinking. 

Will  be  a  fleet  of  diving  bells  ! 

— Punch. 
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PART  IV. — CHAPTER  XII. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake  tell  me,  mother,"  cried  Vincent,  as  she 
sank  back,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  altogether 
overpowered,  half  with  the  trouble  which  he 
did  not  know,  half  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him 
again — "  say  it  out  at  once,  and  don't  keep 
me  in  this  dreadful  suspense.  Susan  ?  She 
is  not  married  ?     What  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  O  my  dear  boy !  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
recovering  herself,  but  still  trembling  in  her 
agitation — "  O  my  aflFectionate  boy,  always 
thinking  of  us  in  his  good  heart !  No,  dear. 
It's — it's  nothing  particular  happened.  Let 
me  compose  myself  a  little,  Arthur,  and  take 
breath." 

*'  But,  Susan  ?  "  cried  the  excited  young 
man. 

**  Susan,  poor  dear  !  —  she  is  very  well; 
and — and  very  happy  up  to  this  moment, 
my  darling  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  "  though 
whether  she  ought  to  be  happy  under  the 
circumstances — or  whether  it's  only  a  cruel 
trick — or  whether  I  haven't  been  foolish  and 
precipitate — but  my  dear,  what  could  I  do 
but  come  to  you,  Arthur?  I  could  not  have 
kept  it  from  her  if  I  had  stayed  an  hour 
longer  at  home.  And  to  put  such  a  dread- 
ful suspicion  into  her  head,  when  it  might 
be  all  a  falsehood,  would  have  only  been  kill- 
ing her ;  and,  my  dear  boy,  now  I  see  your 
face  again,  I'm  not  so  frightened,  and  surely 
it  can  be  cleared  up,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Vincent,  whose  anxiety  conquered  his  im- 
patience, even  while  exciting  it,  kneeled 
down  by  his  mother's  side  and  took  her 
hands,  which  still  trembled,  into  his  own. 
"  Mother,  think  that  I  am  very  anxious ; 
that  I  don't  know  what  you  are  referring  to  ; 
and  that  the  sudden  sight  of  you  has  filled 
me  with  all  sort  of  terrors — for  I  know  you 
would  not  lightl)'-  take  such  a  journey  all  by 
yourself,"  said  the  young  man,  growing  still 
more  anxious  as  he  thought  of  it — "  and  try 
to  collect  your  thoughts  and  tell  me  what  is  ; 
wrong."  I 

His  mother  drew  one  of  her  hands  out  of  : 
his,  laid  it  on  his  head,  and  fondly  smoothed 
back  his  hair.  "  My  dear,  good  son  !  you  j 
were  always  so  sensible  —  I  wish  you  had  ' 
never  left  us,"  she  said,  with  a  groan  ;  "  and  : 
indeed  it  was  a  great  thought  to  undertake 
such  a  journey ;  and  since  I  came  here,  Ar-  • 
thur,  I  have  felt  so  flurried  and  strange,  that  i 
I  have  not,  as  you  see,  even  taken  off  my  | 


bonnet ;  but  I  think  now  you've  come,  dear,  if 
you  would  ring  the  bell  and  order  up  the  tea  ? 
When  I  see  you,  and  see  you  looking  so  well, 
Arthur,  it  seems  as  if  things  could  never  be  so 
bad,  you  know.  My  dear,"  she  said  at  last, 
with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice,  stopping 
and  looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of  nervous 
alarm,  "  it  was  about  Mr.  Fordham,  you 
may  be  sure." 

"  Tea  directly !  "  said  Vincent  to  the  little 
maid,  who  appeared  just  at  this  crisis,  and 
who  was  in  her  turn  alarmed  by  the  brief 
and  peremptory  order.  "  What  about  Mr. 
Fordham  ?  "  he  said,  helping  his  mother  to 
take  off  the  cloak  and  warm  wraps  in  which 
she  had  been,  in  her  nervous  tremor  and 
agitation,  sitting  wrapped  up  while  she 
waited  his  return. 

"  O  my  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Vincent,  wringing  her  hands,  "  if  he  should 
not  turn  out  as  he  ought,  how  can  I  ever  for- 
give myself?  I  had  a  kind  of  warning  in 
my  mind  the  first  time  he  came  to  the  house, 
and  I  have  always  dreamt  such  uncomfort- 
able dreams  of  him,  Arthur.  Oh !  if  you 
only  could  have  seen  him,  my  dear  boy ! 
But  he  was  such  a  gentleman,  and  had  such 
ways.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  mixed  in  the 
very  highest  society — and  he  seemed  so  to 
appreciate  Susan — not  only  to  be  in  love 
with  her,  you  know,  my  dear,  as  any  young 
man  might,  but  to  really  appreciate  my  sweet 
girl.  O  Arthur,  Arthur,  if  he  should  turn 
out  badly,  it  will  kill  me,  for  my  Susan  will 
break  her  heart." 

"  Mother,  you  drive  me  frantic.  What 
has  he  done  ?  "  cried  poor  Vincent. 

"  He  has  done  nothing,  my  dear,  that  I 
know  of.  It  is  not  him,  Arthur,  for  he  has 
been  gone  for  a  month,  arranging  his  affairs, 
you  know,  before  the  wedding,  and  writes 
Susan  regularly,  and  beautiful  letters.  It  is 
a  dreadful  scrawl  I  got  last  night.  I  have  it 
in  my  pocket-book.  It  came  by  the  last 
post  when  Susan  was  out,  thank  Heaven. 
I'll  show  it  you  presently,  my  dear,  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  it,  but  I  have  so  many  papers 
in  my  pocket-book.  She  saw  directly  when 
she  came  in  that  something  had  happened, 
and,  O  Arthur,  it  was  so  hard  to  keep  it  from 
her.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  kept  any- 
thing from  her  before.  I  can't  tell  how  we 
got  through  the  night.  But  this  morning  I 
made  up  the  most  artful  story  I  could — here 
is  the  dreadful  letter,  my  dear,  at  last — about 
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being  determined  to  see  you,  and  making 
sure  that  you  were  taking  care  of  yourself; 
for  she  knew  as  well  as  me  how  negligent 
you  always  are  about  wet  feet.  Are  you  sure 
your  feet  are  dry  now,  Arthur  ?  Yes,  my 
dear  boy,  it  makes  me  very  uncomfortable. 
You  don't  wonder  to  see  your  poor  mother 
here,  now,  after  that  ?  " 

The  letter  which  Vincent  got  meanwhile, 
and  anxiously  read,  was  as  follows  —  the 
handwriting  very  mean,  with  a  little  tremor 
in  it,  which  seemed  to  infer  that  the  writer 
was  an  old  man : — 

*'  Madam  : — Though  I  am  but  a  poor  man, 
I  can't  abear  to  see  wrong  going  on,  and  do 
nothink  to  stop  it.  Madam,  I  beg  of  you  to 
excuse  me,  as  am  unknown  to  you,  and  as 
can't  sign  my  honest  name  to  it  like  a  man. 
This  is  the  only  way  as  I  can  give  you  a 
word  of  warning.  Don't  let  the  young  lady 
marry  him  as  she's  agoing  to,  not  if  her  heart 
should  break  first.  Don't  have  nothink  to 
do  with  Mr.  Fordham.  That's  not  his  right 
name,  and  he's  got  a  wife  living — and  this 
I  say  is  true,  as  sure  as  I  have  to  answer  at 
the  judgment ; — and  I  say  to  you  as  a  friend, 
stop  it,  stop  it !  Don't  let  it  go  on  a  step, 
if  you  vally  the  young  lady's  charackter  and 
her  life.  I  don't  add  no  more,  because  that's 
all  I  dare  say,  being  only  a  servant ;  but  I 
hope  it's  enough  to  save  the  poor  young  lady 
out  of  his  clutches,  as  is  a  man  that  goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. — From 
a  well-wisher,  though  a  stranger." 

Mrs.  Vincent's  mind  was  easier  when  this 
epistle  was  out  of  her  hands.  She  stood  up 
before  the  mirror  to  take  oif  her  bonnet,  and 
put  her  cap  tidy ;  she  glided  across  the  room 
to  take  up  the  shawl  and  cloak  which  her 
son  had  flung  upon  the  little  sofa  anyhow, 
and  to  fold  them  and  lay  them  together  on 
a  chair.  Then  the  trim  little  figure  ap- 
proached the  table,  on  which  stood  a  dimly 
burning  lamp,  which  smoked  as  lamps  will 
when  they  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Mrs. 
Vincent  turned  down  the  light  a  little,  and 
then  proceeded  to  remove  the  globe  and 
chimney  by  way  of  seeing  what  was  wrong 
— bringing  her  own  anxious,  patient  face, 
still  retaining  many  traces  of  the  sweet  come- 
liness which  had  almost  reached  the  length 
of  beauty  in  her  daughter,  into  the  full  illu- 
mination of  the  smoky  blaze.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  smoke,  the  presence  of  that  little 
woman  made  the  strangest  difierence  in  the 
room.  She  took  note  of  various  evidences 
of  litter  and  untidiness  with  her  mind's  eye 


as  she  examined  the  lamp.  She  had  drawn 
a  long  breath  of  relief  when  she  put  the  let- 
ter into  Arthur's  hand.  The  sense  of  light- 
ened responsibility  seemed  almost  to  relieve 
her  anxiety  as  well.  She  held  the  chimney 
of  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  when  an  exclama- 
tion from  her  son  called  her  back  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  grievous  question.  She 
turned  to  him  with  a  sudden  deepening  of 
all  the  lines  in  her  face. 

"  O  Arthur  dear !  don't  you  think  it 
may  be  an  enemy  ?  don't  you  think  it  looks 
like  some  cruel  trick  ?  You  don't  believe 
it's  true  ?  " 

'*  Mother,  have  you  an  enemy  in  the 
world  ?  "  cried  Vincent,  with  an  almost  bit- 
ter affectionateness.  *'  Is  there  anybody  liv- 
ing that  would  take  pleasure  in  wounding 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  dear ;  but  Mr.  Fordham  might  have 
one,"  said  the  widow.  "  He  is  not  like  you 
or  your  dear  father,  Arthur.  He  looks  as 
if  he  might  have  been  in  the  army,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life.  That  is  what  has 
been  a  great  consolation  to  me.  A  man  like 
that,  you  know,  dear,  is  sure  to  have  ene- 
mies ;  so  very  different  from  our  quiet  way 
of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  holding  up  the 
chimney  of  the  lamp,  and  standing  a  little 
higher  than  her  natural  five  feet,  with  a 
simple  consciousness  of  that  grandeur  of  ex- 
perience ;  "some  one  that  wished  him  ill 
might  have  got  some  one  else  to  write  the 
letter.  Hush,  Arthur,  here  is  the  maid  with 
the  tea." 

The  maid  with  the  tea  pushed  in,  bearing 
her  tray  into  a  scene  which  looked  very 
strange  to  her  awakened  curiosity.  The 
minister  stood  before  the  fire  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  narrowly  examining  it,  seal, 
postmark,  handwriting,  even  paper.  He 
did  not  look  like  the  same  man  who  had 
come  up-stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  in  the 
glow  and  exhilaration  of  hope,  scarcely  an 
hour  ago.  His  teeth  were  set,  and  his  face 
pale.  On  the  table  the  smoky  lamp  blazed 
into  the  dim  air,  unregulated  by  the  chim- 
ney, which  Mrs.  Vincent  was  nervously  rub- 
bing with  her  handkerchief  before  she  put  it 
on.  The  little  maid,  with  her  round  eyes, 
set  down  the  tray  upon  the  table  with  an 
answering  thrill  of  excitement  and  curiosity. 
There  was  "  somethink  to  do "  with  the 
minister  and  his  unexpected  visitor.  Vin- 
cent himself  took  no  notice  of  the  girl  j  but 
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his  mother,  with  feminine  instinct,  proceeded 
to  disarm  this  possible  observer.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent knew  -well,  by  long  experience,  that 
■when  the  landlady  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
flock,  it  is  as  well  that  the  pastor  should 
keep  the  little  shocks  and  crises  of  his  exist- 
ence studiously  to  himself. 

*'  Does  it  always  smoke  ?  "  said  the  gentle 
Jesuit,  nddressing  the  little  maid. 

The  effect  of  so  sudden  and  discomposing 
a  question,  at  a  moment  when  the  person 
addressed  was  staring  with  all  her  soul  at 
the  minister,  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  girl  gave  a  start  and  stifled  exclama- 
tion, and  made  all  the  cups  rattle  on  the 
tray  as  she  set  it  down.  Did  what  smoke  ? 
— the  chimney,  or  the  minister,  or  the  land- 
lady's husband  down-stairs  ? 

"  Does  it  always  smoke  ?  "  repeated  Mrs. 
Vincent,  calmly,  putting  on  the  chimney. 
"  I  don't  think  it  would  if  you  were  very 
exact  in  putting  this  on.  Look  here :  al- 
ways at  this  height,  don't  you  see  ;  and  now 
it  burns  perfectly  well." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I'll  tell  missis,  ma*am," 
said  the  girl,  backing  out,  with  some  alarm, 
Mrs.  Vincent  sat  down  at  the  table  with  all 
the  satisfaction  of  success  and  conscious  vir- 
tue. Her  son,  for  his  part,  flung  himself 
into  the  easy-chair  which  she  had  given  up, 
and  stared  at  her  with  an  impatience  and 
wonder  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

"  To  think  you  should  talk  about  the  lamp 
at  such  a  time,  or  notice  it  at  all,  indeed,  if  it 
smoked  like  fifty  chimneys  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  tone  of  annoyance;  "why,  mother, 
this  is  life  or  death." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear !  "  said  the  mother,  a 
little  mortified  in  her  turn ;  "  but  it  does 
not  do  to  let  strangers  see  when  you  are  in 
trouble.  O  Arthur,  my  own  boy,  you  must 
not  get  into  any  difiiculty  here.  I  know 
what  gossip  is  in  a  congregation ;  you  never 
would  bear  half  of  what  your  poor  dear 
papa  did,"  said  the  widow,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  laying  her  soft  old  fingers  upon  the 
young  man's  impatient  hand.  "  You  have 
more  of  my  quick  temper,  Arthur;  and 
whatever  you  do,  dear,  you  must  not  expose 
yourself  to  be  talked  of.  You  are  all  we 
have  in  the  world.  You  must  be  your  sis- 
ter's protector ;  for  oh,  if  this  should  be 
true,  what  a  poor  protector  her  mother  has 


been !  And,  dear  boy,  tell  me,  what  are  we 
to  do  ? '» 

"  Had  he  any  friends  ?  "  asked  Vincent, 
half  sullenly ;  for  he  did  feel  an  instinctive 
desire  to  blame  somebody,  and  nobody 
seemed  so  blamable  as  the  mother,  who  had 
admitted  a  doubtful  person  into  her  house. 
"  Did  he  know  anybody — in  Lonsdale,  or 
anywhere?  Did  he  never  speak  of  his 
friends  ?  " 

"  He  had  been  living  abroad,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  slowly.  "  He  talked  of  gentlemen 
sometimes,  at  Baden,  and  Homburg,  and 
such  places.  I  am  afraid  you  would  think 
it  very  silly,  and — and  perhaps  wrong,  Ar- 
thur ;  but  he  seemed  to  know  so  much  of 
the  world — so  different  from  our  quiet  way 
of  life — that  being  so  nice  and  good  and  re- 
fined himself  with  it  all — I  am  afraid  it  was 
rather  an  attraction  to  Susan.  It  was  so 
different  to  what  she  was  used  with,  my  dear. 
We  used  to  think  a  man  who  had  seen  so 
much,  and  known  so  many  temptations,  and 
kept  his  nice  simple  tastes  through  it  all — 
oh  dear,  dear !  if  it  is  true,  I  was  never  so 
deceived  in  all  my  life." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me,"  said  Arthur, 
morosely,  "  if  he  had  any  friends  ?  " 

"Nobody  in  Lonsdale,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent. "  He  came  to  see  some  young  rela- 
tive at  school  in  the  neighborhood " 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Vincent  broke  off  with 
a  half  scream,  interrupted  by  a  violent  start 
and  exclamation  from  her  son,  who  jumped 
off  his  seat,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room  in  an  agitation  which  she  could 
not  comprehend.  This  start  entirely  over- 
powered his  mother.  Her  overwrought 
nerves  and  feelings  relieved  themselves  in 
tears.  She  got  up,  trembling,  approached 
the  young  man,  put  her  hand,  which  shook, 
through  his  arm,  and  implored  him,  crying 
softly  all  the  time,  to  tell  her  what  he  feared, 
what  he  thought,  what  was  the  matter? 
Poor  Vincent's  momentary  ill-humor  de- 
serted him  :  he  began  to  realize  all  the  com- 
plications of  the  position  ;  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  sight  of  his  mother's  tears.  He 
led  her  back  gently  to  the  easy-chair,  poured 
out  for  her  a  cup  of  the  neglected  tea,  and 
restrained  himself  for  her  sake.  It  was 
while  she  took  this  much-needed  refresh- 
ment that  he  unfolded  to  her  the  story  of 
the    helpless    strangers    whom,    only    the 
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night  before,  he  had  committed  to  her 
care. 

"The  mother  you  shall  see  for  yourself 
to-morrow.  I  can't  tell  what  she  is,  except 
a  lady,  though  in  the  strangest  circum- 
stances," said  Vincent.  "  She  has  some  rea- 
son— I  cannot  tell  what — for  keeping  her 
child  out  of  the  father's  hands.  She  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  let  her  send  it  to  you,  be- 
cause he  had  been  at  Lonsdale  already,  and 
I  could  not  refuse.  His  name  is  Colonel 
Mildmay ;  he  has  been  at  Lonsdale ;  did 
you  hear  of  such  a  man  ?  " 

Mrs.  Vincent  shook  her  head — her  face 
grew  more  and  more  troubled.  "I  don't 
know  about  reasons  for  keeping  a  child  from 
its  father,"  she  said,  still  shaking  her  head. 
"My  dear,  dear  boy,  I  hope  no  designing 
woman  has  got  a  hold  upon  you.  Why  did 
you  start  so,  Arthur  ?  what  had  Mr.  Ford- 
ham  to  do  with  the  child?  Susan  would 
open  my  letter,  of  course,  and  I  dare  say  she 
■will  make  them  very  comfortable  ;  but,  Ar- 
thur dear,  though  I  don't  blame  you,  it  was 
very  imprudent.  Is  Colonel  Mildmay  the 
lady's  husband  ?  or — or  What  ?  Dear  boy, 
you  should  have  thought  of  Susan — Susan, 
a  young  girl,  must  not  be  mixed  up  with 
anybody  of  doubtful  character.  It  was  all 
your  good  heart,  I  know,  but  it  was  very 
imprudent,  to  be  sure." 

Vincent  laughed,  in  a  kind  of  agony  of 
mingled  distress,  anxiety,  and  strange  mo- 
mentary amusement.  His  mother  and  he 
were  both  blaming  each  other  for  the  same 
fault.  Both  of  them  had  equally  yielded  to 
kind  feelings,  and  the  natural  impulse  of 
generous  hearts,  without  any  consideration 
of  prudence.  But  his  mistake  could  not  be 
attended  by  any  consequences  a  hundredth 
part  so  serious  as  hers. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  do  some- 
thing," he  said.  "  If  he  has  no  friends,  he 
has  at  least  an  address,  I  suppose.  Susan  " 
— and  a  flush  of  indignation  and  afiectionate 
anger  crossed  the  young  man's  face — "  Su- 
san, no  doubt,  writes  to  the  rascal.  Susan  ! 
my  sister  !     Good  Heaven !  " 

"  Arthur !  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  *'  Your 
dear  papa  always  disapproved  of  such  ex- 
clamations :  he  said  they  were  just  a  kind 
of  oath,  though  people  did  not  think  so. 
And  you  ought  not  to  call  him  a  rascal  with- 
out proof — indeed,  it  is  very  sinful  to  come 
to  such  hasty  judgments.    Yes,  I  have  got 
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the  address  written  down — it  is  in  my 
pocket-book.  But  what  shall  you  do  ? 
Will  you  write  to  himself,  Arthur  ?  or  what  ? 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  best  to  go  to  him 
and  settle  it  at  once." 

"  O  mother,  have  a  little  prudence  now," 
cried  the  afflicted  minister ;  "  if  he  were  base 
enough  to  propose  marriage  to  Susan  (con- 
found him  !  that's  not  an  oath — my  father 
himself  would  have  said  as  much)  under  such 
circumstances,  don't  you  think  he  has  the 
courage  to  tell  a  lie  as  well  ?  I  shall  go  up 
to  town,  and  to  his  address  to-morrow,  and 
j  see  what  is  to  be  found  there.  You  must 
rest  in  the  mean  time.  Writing  is  out  of  the 
question  j  what  is  to  be  done,  I  must  do — 
I  and  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time." 
I  The  mother  took  his  hand  again,  and  put 
'  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — "  God  bless 
my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  with  a  mother's 
tearful  admiration — "  Oh,  what  a  thing  for 
me,  Arthur,  that  you  are  grown  up  and  a 
man,  and  able  to  do  what  is  right  in  such  a 
dreadful  difficulty  as  this  !  You  put  me  in 
mind  more  and  more  of  your  dear  father 
when  you  settle  so  clearly  what  is  to  be 
done.  He  was  always  ready  to  act  when  I 
used  to  be  in  a  flutter,  which  was  best. 
And,  oh,  how  good  has  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless  been  to  me  in  giving  me  such  a 
son ! " 

"  Ah,  mother,"  said  the  young  minister, 
"  you  gave  premature  thanks  before,  when 
you  thought  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  had 
brought  poor  Susan  a  happy  lot.  Do  you 
say  the  same  now  ?  " 

"Always  the  same,  Arthur  dear,"  cried 
his  mother  with  tears — "  always  the  same. 
If  it  is  even  so,  is  it  me,  do  you  think,  or  is 
it  Him  that  knows  best  ?  " 

After  this  the  agitation  and  distress  of 
the  first  meeting  gradually  subsided.  That 
mother,  with  all  her  generous  imprudence 
and  innocence  of  heart,  was,  her  son  weD 
knew,  the  tenderest,  the  most  indulgent,  the 
most  sympathetic  of  all  his  friends.  Though 
the  little— the  very  little  insight  he  had  ob- 
tained into  life  and  the  world  had  made  him 
think  himself  wiser  than  she  was  in  some  re- 
spects, nothing  had  ever  come  between  them 
to  disturb  the  boy's  half-adoring,  half-pro- 
tecting love.  He  bethought  himself  of  pro- 
viding for  her  comfort,  as  she  sat  looking  at 
him  in  the  easy-chair,  with  her  eyes  smiling 
on  him  through  their  tears,  patiently  sipping 
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the  tea,  which  was  a  cold  and  doubtful  in- 
fusion, nothing  like  the  fragrant  lymph  of 
home.  He  poked  the  fire  till  it  blazed,  and 
drew  her  chair  towards  it,  and  hunted  up  a 
footstool  which  he  had  himself  kicked  out 
of  the  way,  under  the  sofa,  a  month  before. 
When  he  looked  at  the  dear  tender  fresh  old 
face  opposite  to  him,  in  that  close  white  cap 
which  even  now,  after  the  long  fatiguing 
journey,  looked  fresher  and  purer  than  other 
people's  caps  and  faces  look  at  their  best,  a 
thaAv  came  upon  the  young  man's  heart. 
Nature  awoke  and  yearned  in  him.  A  mo- 
mentary glimpse  crossed  his  vision  of  a 
humble  happiness  long  within  his  reach, 
w  hich  never  till  now,  when  it  was  about  to 
become  impossible  forever,  had  seemed  real 
or  practicable,  or  even  desirable  before. 

"Mother,  dear,"  said  Vincent,  with  a  trem- 
ulous smile,  "  you  shall  come  here,  Susan 
and  you,  to  me  ;  and  we  shall  all  be  together 
again — and  comfort  each  other,"  he  added, 
with  a  deeper  gravity  still,  thinking  of  his 
own  lot. 

His  mother  did  not  answer  in  many  words. 
She  said,  "  My  own  boy  !  "  softly,  following 
him  with  her  eyes.  It  was  hard,  even  with 
Susan's  dreadful  danger  before  her,  to  help 
being  tearfully  happy  in  seeing  him  again — 
in  being  his  guest — in  realizing  the  full 
strength  of  his  manhood  and  independence. 
She  gave  herself  up  to  that  feeling  of  mater- 
nal pride  and  consolation  as  she  once  more 
dried  the  tears  which  would  come,  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts.  Then  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  and  resigned  himself  to  that  con- 
fidential talk  which  can  rarely  be  but  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  He  had  un- 
burdened his  mind  unconsciously  in  his  let- 
ters about  Tozer  and  the  deacons ;  and  it 
cannot  be  told  what  a  refreshment  it  was  to 
be  able  to  utter  roundly  in  words  his  senti- 
ments on  all  those  subjects.  The  power  of 
saying  it  out  with  no  greater  hindrance  than 
her  mild  remonstrances,  mingled,  as  they 
were,  with  questions  which  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  sketches,  and  smiles  of  amuse- 
ment at  his  descriptive  powers,  put  him  ac- 
tually in  better  humor  with  Salem.  He  felt 
remorseful  and  charitable  after  he  had  said 
his  worst. 

"  And  are  you  sure,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, at  last  resuming  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart,  "  that  you  can  go  away  to-morrow 
without  neglecting  any  duty?    You  must 


not  neglect  a  duty,  Arthur,  not  even  for  Su- 
san's sake.  Whatever  happens  to  us,  you 
must  keep  right." 

"  I  have  no  duty  to  detain  me,"  said  Vin- 
cent hastily.  Then  a  sudden  glow  came  over 
the  young  man,  a  flush  of  happiness  which 
stole  upon  him  like  a  thief,  and  brightened 
his  own  personal  firmament  with  a  secret 
unacknowledgable  delight ;  "  but  I  must  re- 
turn early,"  he  added,  with  a  momentary 
hesitation — "  for  if  you  wont  think  it  unkind 
to  leave  you,  mother,  I  am  engaged  to  din- 
ner. I  should  scarcely  like  to  miss  it,"  he 
concluded,  after  another  pause,  tying  knots 
in  his  handkerchief,  and  taking  care  not  to 
look  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  To  dinner,  Arthur  ?  I  thought  your 
people  only  gave  teas,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  smile. 

"  The  Salem  people  do  ;  but  this — is  not 
one  of  the  Salem  people,"  said  the  minister, 
still  hesitating.  "  In  fact,  it  would  be  un- 
gracious of  me  not  to  go,  and  cowardly,  too 
— for  that  curate,  I  believe,  is  to  meet 
me — and    Lady   Western   would   naturally 

think " 

"  Lady  Western  ! "  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  irrestrainable  pleasure,  "is  that  one  of 
the  great  people  in  Carlingford  ? "  The 
good  woman  wiped  her  eyes  again  with  the 
very  tenderest  and  purest  demonstration  of 
that  adoration  of  rank  which  is  said  to  be  an 
English  instinct.  "  I  don't  mean  to  be  fool- 
ish, dear,"  she  said,  apologetically  :  "  I  know 
these  distinctions  of  society  are  not  worth 
your  caring  about ;  but  to  see  my  Arthur 

appreciated  as  he  should   be,   is "  She 

could  not  find  words  to  say  Avhat  it  was — she 
wound  up  with  a  little  sob.  What  with 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  pride  and  delight, 
and  bodily  fatigue  added  to  all,  tears  came 
easiest  that  night. 

Vincent  did  not  say  whether  or  not  these 
distinctions  of  society  were  worth  caring 
about.  He  sat  abstractedly,  untying  the 
knots  in  his  handkerchief,  with  a  faint  smile 
on  his  face.  Then,  while  that  pleasurable 
glow  remained,  he  escorted  his  mother  to  his 
own  sleeping-room,  which  he  had  given  up 
to  her,  and  saw  that  her  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  that  all  was  comfortable.  When  he  re- 
turned to  poke  his  solitary  fire,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  took  out  the  letter  which  had 
disturbed  hi&  peace.  The  smile  had  died 
away  first  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  his 
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face.  He  gradually  erected  himself  out  of 
the  meditative  lounge  into  which  he  had 
fallen  ;  then,  with  a  little  start,  as  if  throw- 
ing dreams  away,  he  took  out  and  examined 
the  letter.  The  more  he  looked  at  it,  the 
graver  and  deeper  became  the  anxiety  in  his 
face.  It  had  every  appearance  of  being  gen- 
uine in  its  bad  writing  and  doubtful  spell- 
ing. And  Vincent  started  again  with  an  un- 
explainable  thrill  of  alarm  when  he  thought 
how  utterly  unprotected  his  mother's  sudden 
journey  had  left  that  little  house  in  Lonsdale. 
Susan  had  no  warning,  no  safeguard.  He 
started  up  in  momentary  fright,  but  as  sud- 
denly sat  down  again  with  a  certain  indigna- 
tion at  his  own  thoughts.  Nobody  could 
carry  her  off,  or  do  any  act  of  violence  ;  and 
as  for  taking  advantage  of  her  solitude,  Su- 
san, a  straightforward,  simple-minded  Eng- 
lish girl,  was  safe  in  her  own  pure  sense  of 
right. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Vincent  got  up  early, 
with  an  indescribable  commotion  in  all  his 
thoughts.  He  was  to  institute  inquiries  which 
might  be  life  or  death  to  his  sister,  but  yet 
could  not  keep  his  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  grave  necessity.  A  flicker  of  private 
hope  and  expectation  kept  gleaming  with 
uncertain  light  over  the  dark  weight  of  anx- 
iety in  his  heart.  He  could  not  help,  in  the 
very  deepest  of  his  thoughts  about  Susan, 
breaking  off  now  and  then  into  a  momentary 
digression,  which  suddenly  carried  him  into 
Lady  Western's  drawing-room,  and  startled 
his  heart  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  delight, 
secret  and  exquisite,  which  he  could  neither 
banish  nor  deny.  In  and  out,  and  round 
about  that  grievous  doubt  which  had  sud- 
denly disturbed  the  quiet  history  of  his  fam- 
ily, this  capricious  fairy  played,  touching  all 
his  anxious  thoughts  with  thrills  of  sweetness. 
It  seemed  an  action  involuntary  to  himself, 
and  over  which  he  had  no  power  ;  but  it  gave 
Iho  young  man  an  equally  involuntary  and 
causeless  cheer  and  comfort.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  any  dreadful  discovery 
could  be  made  that  day,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  ho  was  to  meet  Her  that  night. 

When  he  met  his  mother  at  breakfast,  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  the  charge 
she  had  committed  to  him,  came  to  his  mind 
again.  No  doubt  Susan  would  take  the  wan- 
derers in — no  doubt  they  were  as  safe  in  the 
cottage  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  a  humble 
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inviolable  English  home  surrounded  by  all 
the  strength  of  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
the  protection  of  a  spotless  life  which  every- 
body knew  ;  but  yet That  was  not  what 

his  strange  acquaintance  had  expected  or 
bargained  for.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  broken 
faith  with  her  when  he  realized  his  mother's 
absence  from  her  own  house.  Yet  somehow 
he  felt  a  certain  hesitation  in  broaching  the 
subject,  and  unconsciously  prepared  himself 
for  doubts  and  reluctance.  The  certainty  of 
this  gave  a  forced  character  to  the  assumed 
easiness  with  which  he  spoke. 

"You  will  go  to  see  Mrs.  Hilyard,"  he 
said,  "  I  owe  it  to  her  to  explain  that  you 
were  absent  before  her  child  went  there.  They 
will  be  safe  enough  at  home,  no  doubt,  with 
Susan  ;  but  still,  you  know,  it  would  have 
been  different,  had  you  been  there." 

"  Yes,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with 
an  indescribable  dryness  in  her  voice. 

"You  will  find  her  a  very  interesting 
woman,"  said  her  son,  instinctively  contend- 
ing against  that  unexpressed  doubt,  "  the 
strangest  contrast  to  her  surroundings.  The 
very  sound  of  her  voice  carries  one  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Salem.  Had  I  seen  her  in 
a  palace,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  been 
equally  impressed  by  her.  You  will  be  in- 
terested in  spite  of  yourself." 

"  It  is,  as  you  say,  very  strange,  Arthur," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent — the  dryness  in  her  voice 
increasing  to  the  extent  of  a  short  cough ; 
"  when  does  your  train  start  ?  " 

"  Not  till  eleven,"  said  Vincent,  looking 
at  his  watch ;  "  but  you  must  please  me,  and 
go  to  see  her,  mother." 

"  That  reminds  me,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, hurriedly,  "  that  now  I  am  here,  little 
as  it  suits  my  feelings,  you  must  take  me  to 
see  some  of  your  people,  Arthur.  Mrs.  Tuf- 
ton,  and  perhaps  the  Tozers,  you  know.  They 
might  not  like  to  hear  that  your  mother  had 
been  in  Carlingford,  and  had  not  gone  to  see 
them.  It  will  be  hard  work  visiting  stran- 
gers while  I  am  in  this  dreadful  anxiety,  but 
I  must  not  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  into 
any  trouble  with  your  flock." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  flock,"  said  Vincent, 
with  some  impatience ;  "  put  on  your  bonnet, 
and  come  and  see  her,  mother." 

"  Arthur,  you  are  going  by  the  first  train," 
said  his  mother. 

"  There  is  abundant  time,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  for  lier"  persisted  the  minister. 
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But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  conquer  that 
meek  little  woman.  "  I  feel  very  much  fa- 
tigued to-day,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes 
mild  but  invincible,  with  the  most  distinct 
contradiction  of  her  words  to  her  son's  face, 
•'*  if  it  had  not  been  my  anxiety  to  have  all  I 
could  of  you,  Arthur,  I  should  not  have  got 
up  to-day.  A  journey  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, dear,  for  an  old  woman.  One  does  not 
feel  it  so  much  at  first,"  continued  this  plau- 
sible defendant ;  still  with  her  mild  eyes  on 
her  son's  face,  secure  in  the  perfect  reason- 
ableness of  her  plea,  yet  not  unwilling  that 
he  should  perceive  it  was  a  pretence,  "  it  is 
the  next  day  one  feels  it.  I  shall  lie  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  rest  when  you  are  gone." 

And,  looking  into  his  mother's  soft  eyes, 
the  young  Nonconformist  retreated,  and 
made  no  more  attempts  to  shake  her.  Not 
the  invulnerability  of  the  fortress  alone  dis- 
couraged him — though  that  was  mildly  obdu- 
rate, and  proof  to  argument — but  a  certain 
uneasiness  in  the  thought  of  that  meeting, 
an  inclination  to  postpone  it,  and  stave  off 
the  thought  of  all  that  might  follow,  surprised 
himself  in  his  own  mind.  Why  he  should 
be  afraid  of  the  encounter,  or  how  any  com- 
plication could  arise  out  of  it,  he  could  not 
by  any  means  imagine,  but  such  was  the  in- 
stinctive sentiment  in  his  heart. 

Accordingly,  he  went  up  to  London  by  the 
train,  leaving  Mrs.  Hilyard  unwarned,  and 
his  mother  reposing  on  the  sofa,  from  which, 
it  is  sad  to  say,  she  rose  a  few  minutes  after 
he  was  gone,  to  refresh  herself  by  tidying 
his  bookcase  and  looking  over  all  his  linen 
and  stockings,  in  which  last  she  found  a  very 
wholesome   subject  of  contemplation,  which 
relieved  the  pressure  of  her  thoughts  much 
more  effectually  than  could  have  been  done 
by  the  rest  which  she  originally  proposed. 
Arthur,  for  his  part,  went  up  to  London  with  | 
a  certain  nervous  thrill  of  anxiety  rising  in  [ 
his  breast  as  he  approached   the  scene  and  ; 
the  moment  of  his  inquiries  ;  though  it  was  i 
still  only  by  intervals  that   he  realized  the  ' 
momentous  nature  of  those  inquiries,  on  the  : 
result  of  which  poor  Susan's  harmless  girlish  ! 
life,  all  unconscious  of  the  danger  that  threat-  | 
ened  it,  hung  in  the  balance.     Poor  Susan  !  i 
just  then  going  on  with  a  bride's  prepara-  I 
tions   for  the   approaching   climax   of   her  j 
youthful  existence.     Was  she,  indeed,  really 
a  bride,  with  nothing   but  truth  and   sweet  I 


honor  in  the  contract  that  bound  her,  or  was 
she  the  sport  of  a  villanous  pastime  that 
would  break  her  heart,  and  might  have  ship- 
wrecked her  fair  fame  and  innocent  exist- 
ence ?  Her  brother  set  his  teeth  hard  as  he 
asked  himself  that  question.  Minister  as  he 
was,  it  might  have  been  a  dangerous  chance 
for  Fordham,  had  he  come  at  that  moment 
without  ample  proofs  of  guiltlessness  in  the 
Nonconformist's  way. 

When  he  got  to  town,  he  whirled  as  fast 
as  it  was   possible   to   go,  to   the   address 
where   Susan's  guileless   letters  were   sent 
almost  daily.      It  was  in  a  street  off  Pic- 
cadilly, full  of  lodging-houses,  and  all  man- 
ner of  hangers-on  and  ministrants  to  the 
world  of  fashion.     He  found  the  house  di- 
rectly, and  was  somewhat  comforted  to  find 
it  really  an  actual  house,  and  not  a  myth  or 
Doubtful   Castle,  or  a  post-office  window. 
He  knocked  with  the  real  knocker,  and  heard 
the  bell  peal  through  the  comparative  silence 
in  the  street,  and  insensibly  cheered  up,  and 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of 
a  real  Mr.  Fordham,  with  unquestionablo 
private   history  and  troops  of  friends.     A 
quiet  house,  scrupulously  clean,  entirely  re- 
spectable, yet  distinct  in  all  its  features  of 
lodging-house  ;  a  groom  in  the  area  below, 
talking   to   an  invisible   somebody,  also   a 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  cleaning  somebody 
else's  boots  ;  up-stairs,  at  the  first-floor  bal- 
I  cony,  a  smart  little  tiger  making  a  fashion 
I  of  watering  plants,  and  actually  doing  his 
I  best   to  sprinkle  the  conversational  groom 
:  below  ;  altogether  a  superabundance  of  male 
I  attendants,  quite  incompatible  with  the  in- 
j  tegrity  of  the  small  dwelling-place  as  a  pri- 
I  vate   house.    Another  man,  who  evidently 
I  belonged  to  the  place,  opened  the  door,  in- 
terrupting Vincent  suddenly  in  his  observa- 
I  tions  —  an  elderly  man,  half  servant,  half 
:  master,  in  reality  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
i  ready  either  to  wait  or  be  waited  on  as  occa- 
i  sion   might  require.     Turning  with  a  little 
'  start  from  his  inspection  of  the  attendant 
:  circumstances,  Vincent  asked,  did  Mr.  Ford- 
:  ham  live  there  ? 

I  The  man  made  a  momentary  but  visible 
I  pause  ;  whatever  it  might  betoken,  it  was 
I  not  ignorance.  He  did  not  answer  with  the 
alacrity  of  frank  knowledge  or  simple  non- 
:  information.  He  paused,  then  said,  "  Mr. 
Fordham,  sir  ?  "  looking  intently  at  Vincent, 
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and  taking  in  every  particular  of  his  appear- 
ance, dress,  and  jn'ofessional  looks,  with  one 
rapid  glance. 

**  Mr.  Fordham,"  repeated  Vincent,  "  does 
he  live  here  ?  " 

Once  more,  the  man  perused  him,  swiftly 
and  cautiously.  "  No,  sir,  he  does  not  live 
here,"  was  the  second  response. 

"  I  was  told  this  was  his  address,"  said 
Vincent.  "  I  perceive  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  him  ;  where  does  he  live  ?  I  know  his  let- 
ters come  here." 

"  There  are  a  many  gentlemen  in  the 
house  in  the  course  of  the  season,"  answered 
the  man,  still  on  the  alert  to  find  out  Vin- 
cent's meaning  by  his  looks  —  "sometimes 
letters  keep  on  coming  months  after  they 
are  gone.  When  we  knows  their  home  ad- 
dress, sir,  we  sends  them  ;  when  we  don't  we 
keeps  them  by  us  till  we  see  if  any  owner 
turns  up.  Gen'leman  of  the  name  of  Ford- 
ham  ? — do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,  what 
part  o'  the  country  he  comes  from  ?  There's 
the  Lincolnshire  Fordham s  as  you  know,  sir, 
and  the  Northumberland  Fordhams ;  but 
there's  no  gen'leman  of  that  name  lives 
here." 

"  I  am  sure  you  know  perfectly  whom  I 
mean,"  said  Vincent,  in  his  heat  and  impa- 
tience. "I  don't  mean  Mr.  Fordham  any 
harm — I  only  want  to  see  him,  or  to  get 
some  information  about  him,  if  he  is  not  to 
be  seen.  Tell  me  where  he  does  live,  or  tell 
me  which  of  his  friends  is  in  town,  that  I 
may  ask  them.  I  tell  you  I  don't  mean  Mr. 
Fordham  any  harm." 

**  No,  sir  ? — nor  I  don't  know  as  anybody 
means  any  harm,"  said  the  man,  once  more 
examining  Vincent's  appearance.  "  What 
was  it  as  you  were  wishing  to  know  ?  Though 
I  aint  acquainted  with  the  gen'leman  myself, 
the  missis  or  some  of  the  people  may  be. 
We  have  a  many  coming  and  going,  and  I 
might  confuse  a  name.  What  was  it  as  you 
were  wishful  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Fordham,"  said  Vin- 
cent, impatiently. 

*'  I  have  told  you,  sir,  he  don't  live  here,'* 
said  the  guardian  of  the  house. 

"  Then,  look  here  ;  you  don't  deceive  me, 
remember.  I  can  see  you  know  all  about 
him,"  said  Vincent ;  "  and,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
mean  him  no  harm  ;  answer  me  one  or  two 
simple  questions,  and  I  will  either  thank  or 
reward  you  as  you  like  best.    In  the  first 


place,  is  this  Mr.  Fordham  a  married  man  j 

and  has  he  ever  gooe  by  another  name  ?  " 

I     As   he    asked  these   questions   the   man 

grinned  in  his  face.     "  Lord  bless  you,  sir, 

j  we  don't  ask  no  such  questions  here.     A  gen- 

j  'leman  comes  and  has  his  rooms,  and  pays, 

j  and  goes  away,  and  gives  such  name  as  he 

I  pleases.     I  don't  ask  a  certificate  of  baptism, 

not  if  all's  right  in  the  pay  department.     We 

don't  take  ladies  in,  being  troublesome  ;  but 

if  a  man  was  to  have  a  dozen  wives,  what 

I  could  we  know  about  it  ?  Sorry  to  disoblige  a 

clergyman,  sir  ;  but  as  I  don't  know  nothing 

\  about  Mr.  Fordham,  perhaps  you'll  excuse 

I  me,  as  it's  the  busiest  time  of  the  day." 

I      "  Well,  then,  my  good  man,"  said  Vincent, 

taking  out  his  purse,  "  tell  me  what  friend 

\  he  has  that  I  can  apply  to  ;  you  will  do  me 

'  the  greatest  service,  and  I " 

j      "  Sorry  to   disoblige   a   clergyman,  as   I 

I  say,"  said  the  man,  angrily  ;  "  but,  begging 

your  pardon,  I  can't  stand  jabbering  here. 

I  never  was  a  spy  on  a  gen'leman,  and  never 

I  will  be.    If  you  want  to  know,  you'll  have  to 

find  out.     Time's  money  to  me." 

AVith  which  the  landlord  of  No.  10  Name- 
less Street,  Piccadilly,  shut  the  door  ab- 
ruptly in  Vincent's  face.     A  postman  was 
audibly  approaching  at  the  moment.    Could 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  the  conference  ?     The  minis- 
ter, exasperated,  yet  becoming  more  anx- 
ious, stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  facing 
the   blank   closed   door.     Then,   desperate, 
!  turned  round  suddenly,  and  faced  the  ad- 
!  vancing  Mercury.     He  had  no  letters  for 
!  No.  10  ;  he  wus  hastening  past,  altogether 
;  regardless    of   Vincent's   look   of   inquiry. 
!  When  he  was  addressed,  however,  the  post- 
j  man  responded  with  immediate  directness. 
I  '*  Fordham,  sir — yes — a  gentleman  of  that 
I  name  lives  at  No.  10 — leastways  he  has  his 
letters  there — No.  10 — where  you  have  just 
been,  sir." 

"  But  they  say  he  doesn't  live  there,"  said 
Vincent. 

"  Can't  tell,  sir — has  his  letters  there," 
said  the  public  servant,  decidedly. 

More  than  ever  perplexed,  Vincent  fol- 
lowed the  postman  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 
"  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Highly  respectable  house,  sir,"  answered 
the  terse  and  decisive  functionary,  perform- 
ing an  astounding  rap  next  door. 
In  an  agony  of  impatience  and  uncertainty, 
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the  young  man  lingered  opposite  the  house, 
conscious  of  a  helplessness  and  impotence 
which  made  him  furious  with  himself.  That 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it  was  clear  ;  but  that  he  was  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  knowing  how  to  do  that  same,  or 
where  to  pursue  his  inquiries,  w'as  indisput- 
able. One  thing  was  certain,  that  Mr.  Ford- 
ham  did  not  choose  to  be  visible  at  this  ad- 
dress to  which  his  letters  were  sent,  and  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  extract  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  by  such  frank  in- 
quiries as  the  minister  had  already  made. 
He  took  a  half-hour's  walk,  and  thought  it 
over  with  no  great  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then,  coming  back,  applied  once  more 
at  the  highly  respectable,  uncommunicative 
door.  He  had  entertained  hopes  that  an- 
other and  more  manageable  adherent  of  the 
house  might  possibly  appear  this  time — a 
maid,  or  impressionable  servitor  of  some  de- 
scription, and  had  a  little  piece  of  gold  ready 
for  the  propitiatory  tip  in  his  hand.  His 
hopes  were,  however,  put  to  flight  by  the 
appearance  of  the  same  face,  increased  in 
respectability  and  composure,  by  the  fact 
that  the  owner  had  thrown  off  the  jacket  in 
which  he  had  formerly  been  invested,  and 
now  appeared  in  a  solemn  black  coat,  the  es- 
sence of  respectable  and  dignified  servitude. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  severely  upon  Vincent  as 
soon  as  he  opened  the  door.  He  was  evi- 
dently disgusted  by  this  return  to  the  charge. 

"Look  here,"  said  Vincent,  somewhat 
startled  and  annoyed  to  find  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  same  face  which  had  formerly 
defied  him ;  *'  could  you  get  a  note  con- 
veyed from  me  to  Mr.  Fordham  ? — the  post- 
man says  he  has  his  letters  here." 

"  If  he  gets  his  letters  here,  they  come  by 
the  post,"  said  the  man  insolently.  "  There's 
a  post-office  round  the  corner,  but  I  don't 
keep  one  here.  If  one  reaches  him  another 
w^ll.     It  aint  nothing  to  me." 

"  But  it  is  a  great  deal  to  me,"  said  Vin- 
cent, with  involuntary  earnestness.  "  You 
have  preserved  his  secret  faithfully,  what- 
ever it  may  be  ;  but  it  surely  can't  be  any 
harm  to  convey  a  note  to  Mr.  Fordham. 
Most  likely,  when  he  hears  my  name,"  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  little  consciousness 
that  what  he  said  was  more  than  he  be- 
lieved, "he  will  see  me;  and  I  have  to 
leave  town  this  evening.  You  will  do  me  a 
great  service  if  you  will  save  me  the  delay 


of  the  post,  and  get  it  delivered  at  once. 
And  you  may  do  Mr.  Fordham  a  service 
too." 

The  man  looked  with  less  certainty  in 
Vincent's  face.  "  Seems  to  me  some  people 
don't  know  what  No  means,  when  it's  said," 
he  replied,  with  a  certain  relenting  in  his 
voice.  "  There's  things  as  a  gen'leman 
ought  to  know,  even  enough — something 
happened  in  the  family  or  so  ;  but  you  see, 
he  don't  live  here ;  and  since  you  stand  it 
out  so,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  he's  a  gen- 
'leman as  can't  be  seen  in  town  to-day,  see- 
ing he's  in  the  country,  as  I'm  informed,  on 
urgent  private  afiairs.  It's  uncommon  kind 
of  a  clergyman,  and  a  stranger,  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  my  house,"  continued  the  fel- 
low, grinning  spitefully ;  "  but  what  I  say 
first  I  say  last — he  don't  live  here." 

"  And  he  is  not  in  town,"  asked  Vincent 
eagerly,  without  noticing  the  insolence  of 
the  speech.  The  man  gradually  closed  the 
door  upon  himself  till  he  had  shut  it,  and 
stood  outside,  facing  his  persistent  visitor. 

"  In  town  or  out  of  town,"  he  said,  fold- 
ing his  arms  upon  his  chest,  and  surveying 
Vincent  with  all  the  Insolence  of  a  lackey 
who  knows  he  has  to  deal  with  a  man  de- 
barred by  public  opinion  from  the  gratifying 
privilege  of  knocking  him  down,  "  there  aint 
no  more  information  to  be  got  here." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Vincent's  at- 
tempted investigation.  He  went  away  at 
once,  scarcely  pausing  to  hear  this  speech 
out,  to  take  the  only  means  that  presented 
themselves  now ;  and  going  into  the  fiist 
stationer's  shop  in  his  way,  wrote  a  note 
entreating  Mr.  Fordham  to  meet  him,  and 
giving  a  friend's  address  in  London,  as  well 
as  his  own  in  Carlingford,  that  he  might  be 
communicated  with  instantly.  When  he 
had  written  and  posted  this  note,  Vincent 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  Directory  and 
all  the  red  and  blue  books  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon,  for  the  name  of  Fordham.  It 
was  not  a  plentiful  name,  but  still  it  oc- 
curred sufficiently  often  to  perplex  and  con- 
fuse him  utterly.  When  he  had  looked  over 
the  list  of  Fordhams  in  London,  sufficiently 
long  to  give  himself  an  intense  headache, 
and  to  feel  his  undertaking  entirely  hope- 
less, he  came  to  a  standstill.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  He  had  no  clue,  nor  the  hope  of 
any,  to  guide  him  through  this  labyrinth ; 
but  he  had  no  longer  any  trust  in  the  honor 
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of  the  man  whom  his  mother  had  so  rashly 
received,  and  to  whom  Susan  had  given  her 
heart.  By  way  of  the  only  precaution  which 
occurred  to  him,  he  wrote  a  short  note  to 
Susan,  begging  her  not  to  send  any  more 
letters  to  Mr.  Fordham  until  her  mother's 
return  ;  and  desiring  her  not  to  be  alarmed 
by  this  prohibition,  but  to  be  very  careful 
of  herself,  and  wait  for  an  explanation  when 
Mrsi  Vincent  should  return.  He  thought 
he  himself  would  accompany  his  mother 
home.  The  note  was  written,  as  Vincent 
thought,  in  the  most  guarded  terms  ;  but  in 
reality  was  such  an  abrupt,  alarming  per- 
formance, as  was  sure  to  drive  a  sensitive 
girl  into  the  wildest  fright  and  uncertainty. 
Having  eased  his  conscience  by  this,  he  went 
back  to  the  railway,  and  returned  to  Car- 
iingford.  Night  had  fallen  before  he  reached 
home.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  encountered  his  mother  after 
such  an  ineffectual  enterprise,  conscious  as 
he  was  of  carrying  back  nothing  but  height- 
ened suspicion,  with  very  uncomfortable 
feelings,  and  would  have  been  in  his  own 
person  too  profoundly  concerned  about  this 
dreadful  danger  which  menaced  his  only 
sister,  to  be  able  to  rest  or  occupy  himself 
about  other  things.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
whenever  ho  relapsed  into  the  solitary  car- 
riage in  which  he  travelled  to  Carlingford, 
and  when  utterly  quiet  and  alone,  wrapped 
in  the  haze  of  din  and  smoke  and  speed 
which  abstracts  railway  travellers  from  all 
the  world, — gave  himself  up  to  thought,  the 
rosy  hue  of  his  own  hopes  came  stealing 
over  him  unawares.  Now  and  then  he  woke 
up,  as  men  wake  up  from  a  doze,  and  made 
a  passing  snatch  at  his  fears.  But  again 
and  again  they  eluded  his  grasp,  and  the 
indefinite  brightness  which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  reason,  swallowed  up  everything 
•which  interfered  with  its  power.  The  effect 
of  this  was  to  make  the  young  man  preter- 
naturally  solemn  when  he  entered  the  room 
where  his  mother  awaited  him.  He  felt 
the  reality  of  the  fear  so  much  less  than  he 
ought  to  do,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  on 
twice  the  appearance.  Had  he  really  been 
as  deeply  anxious  and  alarmed  as  he  should 
have  been,  he  would  naturally  have  tried  to 
ease  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  discovery 
to  his  mother ;  feeling  it  so  hazily  as  he  did, 
no  such  precautions  occurred  to  him.  She 
rose  up  when  he  came  in,  with  a  face  which 


gradually  paled  out  of  all  its  color  as  he 
approached.  AVhen  he  was  near  enough  to 
hold  out  his  hand  to  her,  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
nearly  fainting.  "Arthur,"  she  cried,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice,  "  God  have  pity  upon 
us ;  it  is  true  ;  I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

"  Mother,  compose  yourself.  I  have  no 
evidence  that  it  is  true.  I  have  discovered 
nothing,"  cried  Vincent,  in  alarm. 

The  widow  dropped  heavily  into  her  chair, 
and  sobbed  aloud.  "  I  can  read  it  in  your 
face,"  she  said.  "  O  my  dear  boy,  have  you 
seen  that — that  villain  ?  Does  he  confess 
it  ?  Oh,  my  Susan,  my  Susan !  I  will  never 
forgive  myself ;  I  have  killed  my  child." 

From  this  passion  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
cover her,  and  Vincent  had  to  represent  so 
strongly  the  fact  that  he  had  ascertained 
nothing  certain,  and  that,  for  anything  he 
could  tell,  Fordham  might  still  prove  him- 
self innocent,  that  he  almost  persuaded  his 
own  mind  in  persuading  hers. 

"  His  letters  might  be  taken  in  at  a  place 
where  he  did  not  live  for  convenience's 
sake,"  said  Vincent.  "  The  man  might 
think  me  a  dun,  or  something  disagreeable. 
Fordham  himself,  for  anything  we  can  tell, 
may  be  very  angry  about  it.  Cheer  up, 
mother ;  things  are  no  worse  than  they  were 
last  night.  I  give  you  my  word  I  have 
made  no  discovery,  and  perhaps  to-morrow 
may  bring  us  a  letter  clearing  it  all  up." 

"  Ah !  Arthur,  you  are  so  young  and 
hopeful.  It  is  different  with  me,  who  have 
seen  so  many  terrors  come  true,"  said  the 
mother  who  notwithstanding  was  comforted. 
As  for  Vincent,  he  felt  neither  the  danger 
nor  the  suspense.  His  whole  soul  was  en- 
grossed with  the  fact  that  it  was  time  to 
dress ;  and  it  was  with  a  little  conscious 
sophistry  that  he  himself  made  the  best  of 
it,  and  excused  himself  for  his  indifference. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you,  mother,  in 
such  suspense  and  distress,"  he  said,  looking 
at  his  watch  ;  "  but — I  have  to  be  at  Lady 
Western's  at  half-past  six." 

Mrs.  Vincent  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  stupefied  surprise  and  pain  for  a 
moment,  then  brightened  all  at  once.  "  My 
dear,  I  have  laid  out  all  your  things,"  she 
said,  with  animation.  "  Do  you  think  I 
would  let  you  miss  it,  Arthur  ?  Never  mind 
talking  to  me.  I  shall  hear  all  about  it 
when  you  come  home  to-night.  Now  go, 
dear,  or  you  will  be  late.    I  will  come  and 
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talk  to  you  when  you  are  dressing,  if  you 
don't  mind  your  mother  ?  Well,  perhaps 
not.  I  will  stay  here,  and  you  can  call  me 
when  you  are  ready,  and  I  will  bring  you  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,  what 
with  the  fatigue  and  what  with  the  anxiety. 
But  you  must  try  to  put  it  oj6F  your  mind, 
and  enjoy  yourself  to-night." 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Vincent,  hastening 
away;  the  tears  were  in  her  gentle  eyes 
when  she  gave  him  that  unnecessary  advice. 
She  pressed  his  hands  fast  in  hers  when  he 
left  her  at  last,  repeating  it,  afraid  in  her 
own  heart  that  this  trouble  had  spoilt  all  the 
biightness  of  the  opening  hopes  which  she 
perceived  with  so  much  pride  and  joy. 
"When  he  was  gone,  she  sat  down  by  the  sol- 
itary fire,  and  cried  over  her  Susan  in  an 
utter  forlornness*  and  helplessness,  which 
only  a  woman,  so  gentle,  timid,  and  unable 
to  struggle  for  herself,  could  feel.  Her  son, 
in  the  mean  time,  walked  down  Grange 
Lane,  first  with  a  momentary  shame  at  his 
own  want  of  feeling,  but  soon  with  an  entire 
forgetfulness  both  of  the  shame  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  his  recep- 
tion there.  With  a  palpitating  heart  he 
entered  the  dark  garden,  now  noiseless  and 
chill  in  winterly  decay,  and  gazed  at  the 
lighted  wdndows  which  had  looked  like  dis- 
tant planets  to  him  the  last  time  he  saw 
them.  He  lingered  looking  at  them,  now 
that  the  moment  approached  so  near.  A 
remembrance  of  his  former  disappointment 
•went  to  his  heart  with  a  momentary  pang 
as  he  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  his  present 
happiness.  Another  moment  and  he  had 
thrown  himself  again,  wdth  a  degree  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  wonderful  to  think  of, 
upon  the  chances  of  his  fate. 

Not  alarming  chances,  eo  far  as  could  be 
predicated  from  the  scene.  A  small  room, 
the  smaller  half  of  that  room  which  he  had 
seen  full  of  the  pretty  crowd  of  the  summer- 
party,  the  folding-doors  closed,  and  a  cur- 
tain drawn  across  them  ;  a  fire  burning 
brightly ;  groups  of  candles  softly  lighting 
the  room  in  clusters  upon  the  wall,  and 
throwing  a  colorless  soft  illumination  upon 
the  pictures  of  which  Lady  Western  was  so 
proud.  She  herself,  dropped  amid  billows 
of  dark  blue  silk  and  clouds  of  black  lace  in 
a  low  easy-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
smiled  at  Vincent,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  without  rising,  with  a  sweet  cordiality 
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and  friendliness  which  rapt  the  young  man 
into  paradise.  Though  Lucy  Wodehouse 
was  scarcely  less  pretty  than  the  young 
Dowager,  Mr.  Vincent  saw  her  as  if  he  saw 
her  not,  and  still  less  did  he  realize  the 
presence  of  Miss  Wodehouse,  who  was  the 
shadow  to  all  this  brightness.  He  took  the 
chair  which  Lady  Western  pointed  to  him 
by  her  side.  He  did  not  want  anybody  to 
speak,  or  anything  to  happen.  The  welcome 
was  not  given  as  to  a  stranger,  but  made 
him  at  once  an  intimate  and  familiar  friend 
of  the  house.  At  once  all  his  dreams  were 
realized.  The  sweet  atmosphere  was  tinged 
with  the  perfumy  breath  which  always  sur- 
rounded Her ;  the  room,  which  was  so  fan- 
ciful and  yet  so  homelike,  seemed  a  reflec- 
tion of  her  to  his  bewildered  eyes ;  and  the 
murmur  of  soft  sound,  as  these  two  lovely 
creatures  spoke  to  each  other,  made  the 
most  delicious  climax  to  the  scene  ;  although 
the  moment  before  he  had  been  afraid  lest 
the  sound  of  a  voice  should  break  the  spell. 
But  the  spell  was  not  to  be  broken  that 
night.  Mr.  Wentworth  came  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after  him,  and  was  received  with  equal 
sweetness  ;  but  still  the  young  Nonconform- 
ist was  not  jealous.  It  was  he  whose  arm 
Lady  AVestern  appropriated,  almost  without 
looking  at  him  as  she  did  so,  when  they 
went  to  dinner.  She  had  put  aside  the 
forms  which  were  intended  to  keep  the  outer 
world  at  arm's  length.  It  was  as  her  own 
closest  personal  friends  that  the  little  party 
gathered  around  the  little  table,  just  large 
enough  for  them,  which  was  placed  before 
the  fire  in  the  great  dining-room.  Lady 
Western  was  not  a  brilliant  talker,  but  Mr. 
Vincent  thought  her  smallest  observation 
more  precious  than  any  utterance  of  genius. 
He  listened  to  her  with  a  fervor  which  few 
people  showed  when  listening  to  hinij  not- 
withstanding his  natural  eloquence  ;  but  as 
to  what  he  himself  said  in  reply,  he  was 
entirely  oblivious,  and  spoke  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  When  she  clapped  her  pretty 
hands,  and  adjured  the  Churchman  and  the 
Nonconformist  to  fight  out  their  quarrel,  it 
was  well  for  Vincent  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
declined  the  controversy.  The  lecturer  on 
Church  and  State  was  hors  de  coinbat ;  he 
was  in  charity  with  all  men.  The  curate  of 
St.  Koque's  who  —  blind  and  infatuated 
man  ! — thought  Lucy  Wodehouse  the  flower 
of  Grange  Lane,  did  not  come  in  his  way. 
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He  might  pity  him,  but  it  was  a  sympathetic 
pity.  Mr.  Vincent  took  no  notice  when 
Miss  Wodehouse  launched  tiny  arrows  of 
argument  at  him.  She  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  party  who  seemed  to  recollect  his 
heresies  in  respect  to  Church  and  State — 
which,  indeed,  he  had  forgotten  himself,  and 
the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  them.  No 
such  world  existed  now  as  that  cold  and 
lofty  world  which  the  young  man  of  genius 
had  seen  glooming  down  upon  his  life,  and 
shutting  jealous  barriers  against  his  prog- 
ress. The  barriers  were  opened,  the  cold- 
ness gone — and  he  himself  raised  high  on 
the  sunshiny  heights,  where  love  and  beauty 
had  their  perennial  abode.  He  had  gained 
nothing — changed  in  nothing  from  his  for- 
mer condition  :  not  even  the  golden  gates  of 
society  had  opened  to  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter ;  but  glorious  enfranchisement  had  come 
to  the  young  man's  heart.  It  was  not  Lady 
Western  who  had  asked  him  to  dinner — a 
distinction  of  which  his  mother  was  proud. 
It  was  the  woman  of  all  women  who  had 
brought  him  to  her  side,  whose  sweet  eyes 
were  sunning  him  over,  whose  voice  thrilled 
to  his  heart.  By  her  side  he  forgot  all 
social  distinctions,  and  all  the  stings  con- 
tained in  them.  No  prince  could  have 
reached  more  completely  the  ideal  elevation 
and  summit  of  youthful  life.  Ambition  and 
its  successes  were  vulgar  in  comparison.  It 
was  a  poetic  triumph  amid  the  prose  tumults 
and  downfalls  of  life. 

When  the  two  young  men  were  left  over 
their  wine,  a  somewhat  grim  shadow  fell 
upon  the  evening.  The  curate  of  St.  Roque's 
and  the  minister  of  Salem  found  it  wonder- 
fully hard  to  get  up  a  conversation.  They 
discussed  the  advantages  of  retiring  with 
tlie  ladies  as  they  sat  glum  and  reserved  op- 
posite each  other — not  by  any  means  unlike, 
and  by  consequence,  natural  enemies.  Mr. 
Wentworth  thought  it  an  admirable  plan, 
much  more  sensible  than  the  absurd  custom 
which  kept  men  listening  to  a  parcel  of  old 
fogies,  who  retained  the  habits  of  the  last 
generation ;  and  he  proposed  that  they  should 
join  the  ladies — a  proposal  to  which  Vincent 
gladly  acceded.  When  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  Lucy  Wodehouse  was  at  the 
piano  ;  her  sister  sat  at  table  with  a  pattern- 
book  before  her,  doing  some  impossible  pat- 
tern in  knitting ;  and  Lady  Western  again 
sat  languid  and  lovely  by  the  fire,  with  her 
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beautiful  hands  in  her  lap,  relieved  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  billowy  blue  dress 
by  the  delicate  cambric  and  lace  of  her  hand- 
kerchief. She  was  not  doing  anything,  or 
looking  as  if  she  could  do  anything.  She 
was  leaning  back  in  the  low  chair,  with  the 
rich  folds  of  her  dress  sweeping  the  carpet, 
and  her  beautiful  ungloved  hands  lying 
lightly  across  each  other.  She  did  not  move 
when  the  gentlemen  entered.  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  them,  and  smiled  those  sweet 
welcoming  smiles,  which  Vincent  knew  well 
enough  were  for  both  alike,  yet  which  made 
his  heart  thrill  and  beat.  Wentworth  (in- 
sensible prig !)  went  to  Lucy's  side,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  her  over  her  music,  now  and 
then  appealing  to  Miss  Wodehouse.  Vin- 
cent, whom  no  man  hindered,  and  for  whose 
happiness  all  the  fates  had  conspired,  in- 
vited by  those  smiling  eyes,  approached 
Lady  Western  with  the  surprised  delight  of 
a  man  miraculously  blessed.  He  could  not 
understand  why  he  was  permitted  to  be  so 
happy.  He  drew  a  chair  between  her  and 
the  table,  and  shutting  out  the  other  group 
by  turning  his  back  upon  them,  had  her  all 
to  himself.  She  never  changed  her  position, 
nor  disturbed  her  sweet  indolence,  by  the 
least  movement.  The  fire  blazed  no  longer. 
The  candles,  softly  burning  against  the  wall, 
threw  no  very  brilliant  light  upon  this  scene. 
To  Vincent's  consciousness,  bewildered  as 
he  was  by  the  supreme  delight  of  his  posi- 
tion, they  were  but  two  in  a  new  world,  and 
neither  thing  nor  person  disturbed  the  un- 
imaginable bliss.  But  Miss  Wodehouse, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  knitting, 
only  saw  the  young  Dowager  loaning  back 
in  her  chair,  smiling  the  natural  smiles  of 
her  sweet  temper  and  kind  heart  upon  the 
young  stranger  whom  she  had  chosen  to 
make  -a, protege  of.  Miss  Wodehouse  silently 
concluded  that  perhaps  it  might  be  danger- 
ous for  the  young  man,  who  knew  no  better, 
and  that  Lady  Western  always  looked  well 
in  a  blue  dress.  Such  was  the  outside 
world's  interpretation  of  that  triumphant 
hour  of  Vincent's' life. 

How  it  went  on  he  never  could  tell.  Soft 
questions  spoken  in  that  voice,  which  made 
everything  eloquent,  gently  drew  from  him 
the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  sweet  laugh- 
ter, more  musical  than  that  song  of  Lucy's, 
to  which  the  curate  (dull  clod !)  gave  all  his 
attention,  rang  silvery  peals  over  the  name 
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of  Tozer  and  the  economics  of  Salem.  Per- 
haps Lady  Western  enjoyed  the  conversa- 
tion almost  half  as  much  as  her  worshipper 
did.  She  was  amused,  most  delicate  and 
difficult  of  all  successes.  She  was  pleased 
with  the  reverential  devotion  which  had  a 
freshness  and  tender  humility  conjoined  with 
sensitive  pride,  which  was  novel  to  her,  and 
more  flattering  than  ordinary  adoration. 
When  he  saw  it  amused  her,  the  young  man 
exerted  himself  to  set  forth  his  miseries  with 
their  ludicrous  element  fully  developed. 
They  were  no  longer  miseries,  they  were 
happinesses  which  brought  him  those  smiles. 
He  said  twice  enough  to  turn  him  out  of 
Salem,  and  make  him  shunned  by  all  the 
connection.  He  forgot  everything  in  life 
but  the  lovely  creature  beside  him,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  could  arouse  her  interest, 
and  keep  her  ear  a  little  longer.  Such  was 
the  position  of  affairs,  when  Miss  Wode- 
house  came  to  the  plain  part  of  her  pattern, 
where  she  could  go  on  without  counting ; 
and  seeing  Lady  Western  so  much  amused, 
became  interested  and  set  herself  to  listen 
too.  By  this  time  Vincent  had  come  to 
more  private  concerns. 

"  I  have  been  inquiring  to-day  after  some 
one  whom  my  mother  knows,  and  whom  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  about,"  said  Vincent. 
"  I  cannot  discover  anything  about  him.  It 
is  a  wild  question  to  ask  if  you  know  him, 
but  it  is  just  possible  ;  there  are  such  curi- 
ous encounters  in  life." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  "  said  Lady  West- 
ern, with  a  smile  as  radiant  as  a  sunbeam. 

*'  His  name  is  Fordham — Herbert  Ford- 
ham — I  do  not  know  where  he  comes  from, 
nor  whether  he  is  of  any  profession ;  nor, 
indeed,  anything  but  his  name.  I  have  been 
in  town  to-day " 

Here  Vincent  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  He 
had  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  that  smile  of 
hers  for  the  moment.  When  he  raised  them 
again,  the  beautiful  picture  was  changed  as 
if  by  magic.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 
dilated  and  almost  wild.  Her  face  was 
deadly  pale.  Her  hands,  which  had  been 
lying  lightly  crossed,  grasped  each  other  in 
a  grasp  of  sudden  anguish  and  self-control. 
He  stopped  short  with  a  pang  too  bitter  and 
strange  for  utterance.  At  that  touch  all  his 
fancies  dispersed  into  the  ai/.  He  came  to 
himself  strangely,  with  a  sense  of  chill  and 
desolation.     In  one  instant,  from  the  height 


of  momentary  bliss,  down  to  the  miserable 
flat  of  conscious  unimportance.  Such  a 
downfall  was  too  much  for  man  to  endure 
without  showing  it.  He  stopped  short  at 
the  aspect  of  her  face. 

"You  have  been  in  town  to-day?"  she 
repeated,  pointedly,  with  white  and  trem- 
bling lips. 

"  And  could  hear  nothing  of  him,"  said 
Vincent,  with  a  little  bitterness.  "  He  was 
not  to  be  heard  of  at  his  address." 
■  "  Where  was  that  ?  "  asked  Lady  Western 
again,  with  the  same  intent  and  anxious 
gaze. 

Vincent,  who  was  sinking  down,  down  in 
hopeless  circles  of  jealousy,  miserable  fierce 
rage  and  disappointment,  answered,  "  10 
Nameless  Street,  Piccadilly,"  without  an  un- 
necessary word. 

Lady  Western  uttered  a  little  cry  of  ex- 
citement and  wonder.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  black  abyss  into  which  her  companion 
had  fallen  any  more  than  she  knew  the 
splendid  heights  to  which  her  favor  had 
raised  him  ;  but  the  sound  of  her  own  voice 
recalled  her  to  herself.  She  turned  away 
from  Vincent  and  pulled  the  bell  which  was 
within  her  reach — pulled  it  once  and  again 
with  a  nervous  twitch,  and  entangled  her 
bracelet  in  the  bell-pull,  so  that  she  had  to 
bend  over  to  unfasten  it.  Vincent  sat 
gloomily  by  and  looked  on,  without  offering 
any  assistance.  He  knew  it  was  to  hide  her 
troubled  face  and  gain  a  moment  to  compose 
herself;  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
her  total  avoidance  of  the  subject  when  she 
next  spoke. 

"  They  are  always  so  late  of  giving  us 
tea,"  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair,  and 
going  up  to  Miss  AVodehouse,  "  I  can  see 
you  have  finished  your  pattern ;  let  me  see 
how  it  looks.  That  is  pretty ;  but  I  think 
it  is  too  elaborate.  How  many  things  has 
Mary  done  for  this  bazaar,  Mr.  Wentworth  ? 
— and  do  tell  us  when  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

What  did  Vincent  care  for  the  answer  ?  he 
sat  disenchanted  in  that  same  place  which 
had  been  his  bower  of  bliss  all  the  evening, 
watching  her  as  she  moved  about  the  room  ; 
her  beautiful  figure  went  and  came  with  a 
certain  restlessness,  surely  not  usual  to  her, 
from  one  corner  to  another.  She  brought 
Miss  Wodehouse  something  to  look  at  from 
the  work-table  ;  and  fetched  some  music  for 
Lucy  from  a  window.     She   had  the  tea 
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placed  in  a  remote  corner,  and  made  it  there ; 
and  insisted  on  bringing  it  to  the  Miss 
Wodehouses  with  her  own  hands.  She  was 
disturbed  ;  her  sweet  composure  was  gone. 
Vincent  sat  and  watched  her  under  the  shade 
of  his  hands,  with  feelings  as  miserable  as 
ever  moved  man.  It  was  not  sorrow  for 
having  disturbed  her; — feelings  much  more 
personal,  mortification  and  disappointment, 
and,  above  all,  jealousy,  raged  in  his  heart. 
Warmer  and  stronger  than  ever  was  his  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Fordham  now. 

After  a  miserable  interval,  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave.  "When  he  came  up  to  her.  Lady 
Western's  kind  heart  once  more  awoke  in 
his  behalf.  She  drew  him  aside  after  a  mo- 
mentary struggle  with  herself. 

"  I  know  that  gentleman,"  she  said, 
quickly,  with  a  momentary  flush  of  color, 
and  shortening  of  breath  ;  "  at  least  I  knew 
him  once  ;  and  the  address  you  mention  is 
my  brother's  address.  If  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  want  to  know,  I  will  ask  for  you. 
My  brother  and  he  used  not  to  be  friends, 

but  I  suppose .     What  did  you  want  to 

know  ?  " 

"  Only,"  said  Vincent,  with  involuntary 
bitterness,  "  if  he  was  a  man  of  honor,  and 
could  be  trusted  ;  nothing  else." 

The  young  Dowager  paused  and  sighed  ; 
her  beautiful  eyes  softened  with  tears.  "  Oh, 
yes — yes  ;  with  life — to  death  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  low  accompaniment  of  sighing,  and  a 
wistful,  melancholy  smile  upon  her  lovely 
face. 

Vincent  hastened  out  of  the  house.  He 
ventured  to  say  nothing  to  himself  as  he 
went  up  Grange  Lane  in  the  starless  night, 
with  all  the  silence  and  swiftness  of  passion. 
He  dared  not  trust  himself  to  think.  His 
very  heart,  the  physical  organ  itself,  seemed 
throbbing  and  bursting  with  conscious  pain. 
Had  she  loved  this  mysterious  stranger 
whose  undecipherable  shadow  hung  over  the 
minister's  path  ?  To  Vincent's  fancy,  noth- 
ing else  could  account  for  her  agitation  ;  and 
was  he  so  true,  and  to  be  trusted  ?  Poor 
gentle  Susan,  whom  such  a  fate  and  doom 
was  approaching  as  might  have  softened  her 
brother's  heart,  had  but  little  place  in  his 
thoughts.  He  was  not  glad  of  that  favora- 
ble verdict.  He  was  overpowered  with  jeal- 
ous rage  and  passion.  Alas,  for  his  dreams ! 
Once  more,  what  downfall  and  overthrow 
had  come  of  it !  once  more  he  had  come 
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down  to  his  own  position,  and  the  second 
awakening  was  harder  than  the  first.  When 
he  got  home,  and  found  his  mother,  affec- 
tionately proud,  waiting  to  hear  all  about 
the  great  lady  he  had  been  visiting,  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  in  words  the  intolerable 
impatience  and  disgust  with  himself  and  his 
fate  which  overpowered  the  young  man.  He 
had  a  bad  headache,  Mrs.  Vincent  said,  she 
was  sure,  and  he  did  not  contradict  her.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  him  when  she 
went  to  her  own  room,  and  delivered  him 
from  the  tender  scrutiny  of  her  eyes — those 
eyes  full  of  nothing  but  love,  which,  in  the 
irritation  of  his  spirit,  drove  him  desperate. 
He  did  not  tell  her  about  the  unexpected 
discovery  he  had  made.  The  very  name  of 
Fordham  would  have  choked  him  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  next  morning  brought  no  letters  ex- 
cept from  Susan.  Fordham,  if  so  true  as 
Lady  Western  called  him,  was  not,  Vincent 
thought  with  bitterness,  acting  as  an  honor- 
able man  should  in  this  emergency.  But 
perhaps  he  might  come  to  Carlingford  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  see  Susan's  brother. 
The  aspect  of  the  young  minister  was 
changed  when  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Mrs.  Vincent  made  the 
most  alarmed  inquiries  about  his  health,  but 
— stopped  abruptly  in  making  them  by  his 
short  and  ungracious  answer — came  to  a 
dead  pause  ;  and  with  a  pang  of  fright  and 
mortification,  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
her  son  was  no  longer  her  boy,  whose  entire 
heart  she  knew,  but  a  man  with  a  life  and 
concerns  of  his  own,  possibly  not  patent  to 
his  mother.  That  breakfast  was  not  a  cheer- 
ful meal.  There  had  been  a  long  silence, 
broken  only  by  those  anxious  attentions  to 
each  other's  personal  comfort,  with  which 
people  endeavor  to  smooth  down  the  embar- 
rassment of  an  intercourse  apparently  confi- 
dential, into  which  some  sudden  unoxplain- 
able  shadow  has  fallen.  At  last  Vincent  got 
up  from  the  table,  with  a  little  outbreak  of 
impatience. 

"  I  can't  eat  this  morning  ;  don't  ask  me. 
Mother,  get  your  bonnet  on,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  "  we  must  go  to  see  Mrs.  Hilyard  to- 
day." 

"  Yes,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  meekly ; 
she  had  determined  not  to  see  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
of  whom  her  gentle  respectability  was  sus- 
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picious  ;  but,  startled  by  her  son's  looks,  and 
by  the  evident  arrival  of  that  period,  in- 
stinctively perceived  by  most  women,  at 
which  a  man  snatches  the  reins  out  of  his 
adviser's  hand,  and  has  his  way,  the  alarmed 
and  anxious  mother  let  her  arms  fall,  and 
gave  in  without  a  struggle. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  heard  of  Mr.  Fordham 
last  night,"  said  Vincent,  walking  about  the 
room,  lifting  up  and  setting  down  again  ab- 
stractedly the  things  on  the  table.  "  Lady 
Western  knows  him,  it  appears  ;  perhaps 
Mrs.  Hilyard  does  too." 

"  Lady  Western  knows  him  ?  O  Arthur, 
tell  me — what  did  she  say  ? "  cried  his 
mother,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  She  said  he  could  be  trusted — with  life 
— to  death,"  said  Vincent,  very  low,  with  an 
inaudible  groan  in  his  heart.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  joy  and  the  tears,  and  the 
thanksgiving  with  which  his  words  were  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  could  not  have  believed  how 
sharply  his  mother's  exclamation,  "  God 
bless  my  Susan !  now  I  am  happy  about 
her,  Arthur.  I  could  be  content  to  die," 
would  go  to  his  heart.  Susan,  yes  ! — it  was 
right  to  be  happy  about  her ;  and  «s  for 
himself,  who  cared  ?  He  shut  up  his  heart 
in  that  bitterness  ;  but  it  filled  him  with 
an  irritation  and  restlessness  which  he  could 
not  subdue. 

"  We  must  go  to  Mrs.  Hilyard  ;  probably 
she  can  tell  us  more,"  he  said  abruptly ; 
**  and  there  is  her  child  to  speak  of.  I 
blame  myself,"  he  added,  with  impatience, 
"  for  not  telling  her  before.  Let  us  go  now 
directly — never  mind  ringing  the  bell;  all 
that  can  be  done  when  we  are  out.  Dinner  ? 
oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  them  manage  that ! 
Where  is  your  bonnet,  mother  ?  the  air  will 
do  me  good  after  a  bad  night." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  moved 
by  this  last  argument.  It  must  be  his  head- 
ache, no  doubt,  she  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self. Stimulated  by  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
step in  the  next  room,  she  lost  very  little 
time  over  her  toilette.  Perhaps  the  chill 
January  air,  sharp  with  frost,  air  full  of  nat- 
ural exhilaration  and  refreshment,  did  bring 
a  certain  relief  to  the  young  Nonconformist's 
aching  temples  and  exasperated  temper.  It 
was  with  difficulty  his  mother  kept  time  with 
his  long  strides,  as  he  hurried  her  along  the 
street,  not  leaving  her  time  to  look  at  Salem, 
which  was   naturally  the  most  interesting 
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point  in  Carlingford  to  the  minister's  mother* 
Before  she  had  half  prepared  herself  for  this 
interview,  he  had  hurried  her  up  the  narrow 
bare  staircase  which  led  to  Mrs.  Hilyard's 
lodgings.  On  the  landing,  with  the  door  half 
open,  stood  Lady  Western's  big  footman, 
fully  occupying  the  narrow  standing-ground, 
and  shedding  a  radiance  of  plush  over  the 
whole  shabby  house.  The  result  upon  Mrs. 
Vincent  was  an  immediate  increase  of  com- 
fort, for  surely  the  woman  must  be  respect- 
able to  whom  people  sent  messages  by  so 
grand  a  functionary.  The  sight  of  the  man 
struck  Vincent  like  another  pang.  She  had 
sent  to  take  counsel,  no  doubt,  on  the  evi- 
dently unlooked-for  information  which  had 
startled  her  so  last  night. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  inhabitant  of  the 
room.  She  was  folding  a  note  for  which  the 
footman  waited.  Things  were  just  as  usual 
in  that  shabby  place.  The  coarse  stuff  at 
which  she  had  been  working  lay  on  the  table 
beside  her.  Seeing  a  woman  with  Vincent, 
she  got  up  quickly,  and  turned  her  keen  eyes 
upon  the  new-comer.  The  timid  doubtful 
mother,  the  young  man,  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  self-willed,  w^ho  had  brought  his  com- 
panion there  against  her  will,  the  very  look, 
half  fright,  half  suspicion,  which  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent threw  round  the  room,  explained  mat- 
ters to  the  quick  observer  before  her.  She 
was  mistress  of  the  position  at  once. 

"  Take  this  to  Lady  Western,  John,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard.  "  She  may  come  when  she 
pleases — I  shall  be  at  home  all  day  ;  but  tell 
her  to  send  a  maid  next  time,  for  you  are 
much  too  magnificent  for  Back  Grove  Street. 
This  is  Mrs.  Vincent,  I  know.  Your  son 
has  brought  you  to  see  me,  and  I  hope  you 
have  not  come  to  say  that  I  was  too  rash  in 
asking  a  Christian  kindness  from  this  young 
man's  mother.  If  he  had  not  behaved  like 
a  paladin,  I  should  not  have  ventured  upon 
it ;  but  when  a  young  man  conducts  himself 
so,  I  think  his  mother  is  a  good  woman. 
You  have  taken  in  my  child  ?  " 

She  had  taken  Mrs.  Vincent  by  both  hands, 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  sat  down  be- 
side her.  The  widow  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
What  with  the  praise  of  her  son,  which  was 
music  to  her  ears — what  with  the  confusion 
of  her  own  position,  she  was  painfully  em- 
barrassed and  at  a  loss,  and  anxiously  full 
of  explanations.  "  Susan  has,  I  have  no 
doubt;    but  I  am  sorry  I  left    home  on 
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"Wednesday  morning,  and  we  did  not  know 
then  they  were  expected  ;  but  we  have  a 
spare  room,  and  Susan,  I  don't  doubt " 

"  The  fact  is,  my  mother  had  left  home 
before  they  could  have  reached  Lonsdale," 
interposed  Vincent ;  *'  but  my  sister  would 
take  care  of  them  equally  well.  They  are 
all  safe.  A  note  came  this  morning  an- 
nouncing their  arrival.  My  mother,"  said 
the  young  man  hastily,  "  returns  almost  im- 
mediately. It  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  strangers." 

**  I  am  sure  Susan  will  make  them  com- 
fortable, and  the  beds  would  be  well  aired," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  but  I  had  sudden  occa- 
sion to  leave  home,  and  did  not  even  know 
of  it  till  the  night  before.  My  dear,"  she 
said,  with  hesitation,  "  did  you  think  Mrs. 
Hilyard  would  know  ?  I  brought  Susan's 
note  to  show  you,"  she  added,  laying  down 
that  simple  performance  in  which  Susan  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  Arthur's  letter,  and 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  "  a  governess-lady, 
and  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  ever  was 
seen."  The  latter  part  of  Susan's  hurried 
note,  in  which  she  declared  this  beautiful 
girl  to  be  "  very  odd — a  sort  of  grown-up 
baby,"  was  carefully  abstracted  by  the  pru- 
dent mother. 

The  strange  woman  before  them  took  up 
the  note  in  both  her  hands  and  drank  it  in, 
with  an  almost  trembling  eagerness.  She 
seemed  to  read  over  the  words  to  herself 
again  and  again  with  moving  lips.  Then 
she  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  Miss  Smith  is  the  model  of  a  governess- 
lady,"  she  said,  turning  with  a  composure 
wonderfully  unlike  that  eagerness  of  anxiety 
to  Mrs.  Vincent  again — "  She  never  writes 
but  on  her  day,  whatever  may  happen  ;  and 
yesterday  did  not  happen  to  be  her  day. 
Thank  you,  it  is  Christian  charity.  You 
must  not  be  any  loser  mean  time,  and  we 
must  arrange  these  matters  before  you  go 
away.  This  is  not  a  very  imposing  habita- 
tion," she  said,  glancing  round  with  a  move- 
ment of  her  thin  mouth,  and  comic  gleam 
in  her  eye — "  but  that  makes  no  difference, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Mr.  Vincent 
knows  more  about  me  than  he  has  any  right 
to  know,"  continued  the  strange  woman, 
turning  her  head  towards  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  an  amused  glance — "  a  man  takes 
one  on  trust  sometimes,  but  a  woman  must 
always  explain  herself  to  a  woman  :  perhaps, 


Mr.  Vincent,  you  will  leave  us  together 
while  I  explain  my  circumstances  to  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it — it  is  not  necessary," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent,  half  alarmed,  "  but  Ar- 
thur, you  were  to  ask——" 

"  What  were  you  to  ask  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard, laying  her  hand  with  an  involuntary 
movement  upon  a  tiny  note  lying  open  on 
the  table,  to  which  Vincent's  eyes  had  al- 
ready wandered. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  following  her  hand 
with  his  eyes,  "  that  my  mother  came  up  to 
inquire  about  some  one  called  Fordham,  in 
whom  she  is  interested.  Lady  Western 
knows  him,"  said  Vincent,  abruptly,  looking 
in  Mrs.  Hilyard's  face. 

"  Lady  Western  knows  him.  You  per- 
ceive that  she  has  written  to  ask  me  about 
him  this  morning.  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
looking  at  the  young  man,  not  without  a 
shade  of  compassion.  "  You  are  quite  right 
in  your  conclusions  ;  poor  Alice  and  he  iccre 
in  love  with  each  other  before  she  married 
Sir  John.  He  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a 
long  time.  What  do  you  want  to  know,  and 
how  is^it  he  has  showed  himself  now  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  Susan's  sake,"  cried  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent interposing.  "  O  Mrs.  Hilyard,  you 
will  feel  for  me  better  than  any  one — my 
only  daughter !  I  got  an  anonymous  letter 
the  night  before  I  left.  I  am  so  flurried  I 
almost  forget  what  night  it  was — Tuesday 
night — which  arrived  when  my  dear  child 
was  out.  I  never  kept  anything  from  her  in 
all  her  life,  and  to  conceal  it  was  dreadful — 
and  how  we  got  through  that  night " 

*'  Mother,  the  details  are  surely  not  nec- 
essary now,"  said  her  impatient  son.  "  We 
want  to  know  what  are  this  man's  antece- 
dents and  his  character — that  is  all,"  he 
added,  with  irrestrainable  bitterness. 

Mrs.  Hilyard  took  up  her  work,  and 
pinned  the  long  coarse  seam  to  her  knee. 
"  Mrs.  Vincent  will  tell  me  herself,"  she 
said,  looking  straight  at  him  with  her 
amused  look.  Of  all  her  strange  peculiari- 
ties, this  faculty  of  amusement  was  the 
strangest.  Intense  restrained  passion,  anx- 
iety of  the  most  desperate  kind,  a  wild  will 
which  would  pause  at  nothing,  all  blended 
with  and  left  room  for  this  unfailing  percep- 
tion of  any  ludicrous  possibility.  Vincent 
got  up  hastily,  and,  going  to  the  window, 
looked  out  upon  the  dismal  prospect  of  Sa- 
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lem,  throwing  its  shabby  shadow  upon  those 
dreary  graves.  Instinctively  he  looked  for 
the  spot  where  that  conversation  must  have 
been  held  which  he  had  overheard  from  the 
vestry  window  ;  it  came  most  strongly  to  his 
mind  at  that  moment.  As  his  mother  went 
through  her  story,  how  Mr.  Fordham  had 
come  accidentally  to  the  house — how  grad- 
ually they  had  admitted  him  to  their  friend- 
ship— how,  at  last,  Susan  and  he  had  been 
engaged — her  son  stood  at  the  window,  fol- 
lowing in  his  mind  all  the  events  of  that 
evening,  which  looked  so  long  ago,  yet  was 
only  two  or  three  evenings  back.  He  re- 
called to  himself  his  rush  to  the  telegraph 
office  ;  and  again,  with  a  sharp  stir  of  oppo- 
sition and  enmity,  recalled,  clear  as  a  pic- 
ture, the  railway-carriage  just  starting,  the 
flash  of  light  inside,  the  face  so  clearly  evi- 
dent against  the  vacant  cushions.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  that  face,  with  its  eagle 
outline  and  scanty  long  locks  ?  Somehow, 
in  the  meshes  of  fate  he  felt  himself  so  in- 
volved that  it  was  impossible  to  forget  this 
man.  He  came  and  took  his  seat  again  with 
his  mind  full  of  that  recollection.  The  story 
had  come  to  a  pause,  and  Mrs.  Hilyard  sat 
silent,  taking  in  with  her  keen  eyes  every 
particular  of  the  gentle  widow's  character, 
evidently,  as  Vincent  could  see,  following 
her  conduct  back  to  those  springs  of  gentle, 
but  imprudent,  generosity  and  confidence  in 
what  people  said  to  her,  from  which  her  pres- 
ent difficulties  sprang. 

"  And  you  admitted  him  first  ?  "  said  Mrs. 

Hilyard,  interrogatively,   "because ?" 

She  paused.     Mrs.  Vincent  became  embar- 
rassed and  nervous. 

"  It  was  very  foolish,  very  foolish,"  said 
the  widow,  wringing  her  hands;  "but  he 
came  to  make  inquiries,  you  know.  I  an- 
swered him  civilly  the  first  time,  and  he  came 
again  and  again.  It  looked  so  natural.  He 
had  come  down  to  see  a  young  relation  at 
school  in  the  neighborhood." 

Mrs.  Hilyard  uttered  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion— very  slight,  low,  scarcely  audible  ;  but 
it  attracted  Vincent's  attention.     He  could 


yet  what  that  meaning  might  be ;  but  his 
pulses  leapt  with  a  prescient  thrill  of  some 
tempest  or  earthquake  about  to  fall. 

"  No  ;  he  never  could  find  her — it  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  our  Lonsdale,  I  think — what 
is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  you 
both  know  something  I  don't  —  what  has 
happened  ?  Arthur,  have  I  said  anything 
dreadful  ? — Oh,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Describe  him  if  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard, in  a  tone  which,  sharp  and  calm,  tin- 
gled through  the  room  with  a  passionate 
clearness  which  nothing  but  extreme  excite- 
ment could  give.     She  had  taken  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's hand,  and  held  it  tightly  with  a  certain 
compassionate  compulsion,  forcing  her  to 
speak.    As  for  Vincent,  the  horrible  suspi- 
cion which  stole  upon  him  unmanned  him 
utterly.     He  had   sprung  to   his  feet,  and 
stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother's 
face,  with  an  indescribable  horror  and  sus- 
pense.    It  was  not  her  he  saw.     With  hot 
eyes  that  blazed  in  their  sockets,  he  was  fix- 
ing the  gaze  of  desperation  upon  a  picture 
in  his  mind,  which  he  felt  but  too  certain 
would  correspond  with  the  faltering  words 
which  fell  from  her  lips.     Mrs.  Vincent  her- 
self would  have  thrown  herself  wildly  upon 
him,  and  lost  her  head  altogether  in  a  fright- 
ened attempt  to  find  out  what  this  sudden 
commotion  meant,  had  she  not  been  fixed  and 
supported  by  that  strong  yet  gentle  grasp 
upon   her   hand.      "  Describe    him  —  take 
time,"  said  her  strange  companion  again — 
not  looking    at  her,  but  waiting  in  an  in- 
describable calm  of  passion   for  the  words 
which  she  could  frame  in  her  mind  before 
they  were  said. 

"  Tall,"  said  the  widow's  faltering,  alarmed 
voice,  falling  with  a  strange  uncertainty 
through  the  intense  stillness,  in  single  words, 
with  gasps  between  ;  "  not — a  very  young 
man — aquiline — with  a  sort  of  eagle-look — 
light  hair — long  and  thin,  and  as  fine  as  silk 
—very  light  in  his  beard,  so  that  it  scarcely 
showed.  Oh,  God  help  us  !  what  is  it  ? — 
what  is  it  ? — You  both  know  whom  I  mean." 
Neither  of  them  spoke  ;  but  the  eyes  of 
the  two  met  in  a   single  look,  from  which 


see  that  her  thin  lips  were  closed,  her  figure 
slightly  erected,  a  sudden  keen  gleam  of  in-  j  both  withdrew,  as  if  the  communication  were 
terest  in  her  face.  "Did  he  find  his  rela-  acrime.  Withashudder  Vincent  approached 
tion  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  so  ringing  and  i  his  mother  ;  and,  speechless  though  he  was, 
distinct,  that  the  j'oung  minister  started,  and  took  hold  of  her,  and  drew  her  to  him  ob- 
sat  upright,  bracing  himself  for  something  j  ruptly.  Was  it  murder  he  read  in  those 
about  to  happen.     It  did  not  flash  upon  him  i  eyes,  with  their  desperate  concentration  of 
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will  and  power  ?  The  sight  of  them,  and 
recollection  of  their  dreadful  splendor,  drove 
even  Susan  out  of  his  mind.  Susan,  poor 
gentle  soul ! — what  if  she  broke  her  tender 
heart  in  which  no  devils  lurked  ?  "  Mother, 
come — come,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  raising  her 
up  in  his  arms,  and  releasing  the  hand  which 
the  extraordinary  woman  beside  her  still 
clasped  fast.  The  movement  roused  Mrs. 
Hilyard  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vincent.  She  rose 
up  promptly  from  the  side  of  the  visitor  who 
had  brought  her  such  news. 

"  I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  this  must 
be  acted  on  at  once,"  she  said,  to  Vincent, 
who,  in  his  agitation,  saw  how  the  hand, 
with  which  she  leant  on  the  table,  clenched 
hard  till  it  grew  white  with  the  pressure. 
"  The  man  we  have  to  deal  with  spares  noth- 
ing." She  stopped,  and  then,  with  an  effort, 
went  up  to  the  half-fainting  mother,  who 
hung  upon  Vincent's  arm,  and  took  her  hands 
and  pressed  them  close.  "  We  have  both 
thrust  our  children  in  the  lion's  mouth,"  she 
cried,  with  a  momentary  softening.  "  Go, 
poor  woman,  and  save  your  child  if  you  can, 


and  so  will  I — we  are  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. And  you  are  a  priest,  why  cannot  you 
curse  him  ? "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter 
cry.  The  next  moment  she  had  taken  down 
a  travelling-bag  from  a  shelf,  and  kneeling 
down  by  a  trunk,  began  to  transfer  some 
things  to  it.  Vincent  left  his  mother,  and 
went  up  to  her  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "  I 
am  a  priest,  let  me  bless  you,"  said  the  young 
man,  touching  with  a  compassionate  hand 
the  dark  head  bending  before  him.  Then 
he  took  his  mother  away.  He  could  not 
speak  as  he  supported  her  down-stairs  ;  she, 
clinging  to  him  with  double  weakness,  could 
scarcely  support  herself  at  all  in  her  agita- 
tion and  wonder  when  they  got  into  the 
street.  She  kept  looking  in  his  face  with  a 
pitiful  appeal  that  went  to  his  heart. 

"  Tell  me,  Arthur,  tell  me  !  "  She  sobbed 
it  out  unawares,  and  over  and  over  before 
he  knew  what  she  was  saying.  And  what 
could  he  tell  her  ?  "  We  must  go  to  Susan 
— poor  Susan !  "  was  all  the  young  man  could 
say. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff  has  issued  the  following 
characteristic  address  :  "  My  dear  Friends, — 
My  attempt  at  raising  funds  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Chichester  Cathedral,  by  selling  my  au- 
tograph— God's  holy  name  be  praised  ! — con- 
tinues to  prosper,  for  1  receive  frequently  de- 
mands from  friends  all  over  England  for  ray 
autograph,  which  I  sell  for  2s.  6d.  each.  My 
church  at  Ile-Brcwcrs  has  also  been  consecrated. 
I  have  received  for  it  nearly  jei,.500,  but  I  owe 
still  nearly  £100  for  the  entire  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England ! 
would  you  deny  your  further  contributions 
towards  liquidating  this  debt  to  your  old  house- 
hold friend,  Joseph  Wolff,  who  has  now  built 
at  lie-Brewers,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire, 
a  parsonage,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  church,  and 
who  has  attempted  the  liberation  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  and  who  now, 
besides  performing  his  own  parochial  duties  in 
his  own  village,  for  which  he  only  gets  £180 
per  annum,  provides  his  parishioners  with  coals 
and  blankets,  and  preaches  and  lectures  all  over 
England  for  every  charitable  institution  existing 
in  England,  and  whom  you  might  have  heard 
lecturing  to  two  hundred  lunatics  in  the  Sussex 
County  Asylum,  and  whom  you  will,  if  God 
please,  hear  preach  near  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
the  time  the  Exhibition  will  commence.  Joseph 
Wolff,  the  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
and  the  tribe  of  Levi,  does  not  now  labor  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  Jew, 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  and  most  of  all  for 
Christians  of  his  adopted  country — England, 
dear  England — which  1  lovo  with  all  its  faults  ; 


and  I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  at 
Ile-Brewers  the  erection  of  a  college  like  that 
established  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Spirits  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  How- 
ard, hover  over  me!  And  you,  Greek,  be  it 
known  to  you  that  Joseph  Wolff,  the  Jew, 
loves  you  and  prays  for  you.  Soon,  very  soon, 
the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  judah  will  appear  and 
dwell  among  men  and  be  their  King ;  and  acts 
of  benevolence  will  be  the  only  test  of  our  dis- 
cipleship  of  Christ  (Matt.  25  :  35-40).  Joseph 
Wolff,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ile-Brewers,  near 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the  Earl  of 
Beverly,  and  Israelite  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi ! — Written  at  Ile-Brewers, 
near  Taunton,  in  Somerset.    Feb.,  1862. 


On  Tuesday  last  appeared  the  first  number 
of  a  work  which  must  prove  as  acceptable  to 
the  antiquary  as  useful  to  the  artist — "  Icono- 
graphie  methodique  du  Costume  du  quatriemc 
au  dix-neuvieme  siecle  (315 — 1815)" — a  collec- 
tion engraved  a  Veau-forte,  from  authentic  and 
unpublished  documents,  by  Raphael  Jacquemin. 
There  will  be  about  one  hundred  parts,  each 
containing  four  plates,  printed  in  bistre  by 
M.  Delatre.  A  number  will  appear  once  a 
month ;  any  number  may  bo  purcliased  sepa- 
rately, and  when  the  w^ork  is  completed  there 
will  be  a  general  introduction,  giving  the  mon- 
ography  of  the  figures  and  also  an  index  to  the 
plates. — Critic,  5  April. 
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From  The  Independent,  22  May. 
DR.  G.  W.  BETHUNE. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  at  Flor- 
ence, the  tidings  of  which  reached  this  coun- 
try last  week,  has  taken  the  public  as  well 
as  his  many  personal  friends  by  surprise.  It 
has  been  understood,  indeed,  for  several 
years,  that  his  health  w^as  precarious  ;  and 
it  has  been  known  by  those  who  knew  him 
well  that  he  himself  anticipated  his  sud- 
den death  as  probable  at  no  distant  day. 
But  recent  accounts  had  represented  him  as 
improving  in  strength  and  spirits  ;  and  he 
had  been  till  lately  so  full  of  an  exuberant 
vitality,  so  careless  of  exposures,  so  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  so  prodigal  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  it  for  public  and  private  uses, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  realize  that  he  now 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  case  of  most  other  men. 
He  has  left  many  attached  and  admiring 
friends  to  lament  his  departure,  and  has  left 
a  place  vacant  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form which  will  not  soon  or  easily  be  filled. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  journal,  which  often 
found  occasion  honestly  and  energetically  to 
oppose  him  while  he  lived,  should  pay  its 
tribute  to  his  character  and  powers  now  that 
he  has  passed  away. 

Born  of  parents  distinguished  for  intelli- 
gence, and  still  more  distinguished  for  a 
thoughtful,  enterprising,  and  beneficent  piety, 
— the  son  of  that  eminent  Christian  mer- 
chant, Divie  Bethune,  and  the  grandson,  on 
the  mother's  side,  of  Isabella  Graham, — Dr. 
Bethune  inherited  from  them  a  strong  and 
exacting  physical  organization,  generous  sen- 
sibilities, an  affectionate,  courageous,  and 
chivalrous  temper,  and  an  intellectual  nature 
in  which  humor  and  tastefulness  were  united 
with  a  judgment  not  always  sound,  but  al- 
ways vigorous,  and  capable  of  exerting  large 
influence  on  others.  The  circumstances  of 
his  life  were  uniformly  fortunate.  He  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  his  early  academical 
training  as  imperfect ;  not,  however,  through 
the  want  of  the  amplest  opportunities  which 
love  and  wealth  combined  could  furnish  him, 
but  only  through  the  want  of  any  purpose  on 
his  part  to  improve  himself  by  means  of 
them.  But  in  later  years  he  was  a  fond  and 
faithful  student,  not  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology only,  but  of  the  best  English  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  classics.  Few  men  were 
more  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  Eng- 


lish eloquence  and  poetry :  and  very  few 
certainly,  outside  of  the  professional  students 
and  teachers  of  the  languages,  were  so  con- 
versant as  he  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  let- 
ters. On  his  working  nights,  the  light  rarely 
left  his  window  until  long  after  midnight ; 
and  the  large  and  various  library  he  had  col- 
lected showed  the  breadth  and  variety  of  his 
mental  tastes  and  scholarly  culture. 

He  was  by  no  means,  however,  simply  or 
mainly  a  literary  man.  Bred  in  the  city,  and 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  parlor  and  the 
pavement,  he  yet  had  as  true  a  relish  for  the 
country  as  any  man  we  have  ever  met.  The 
leafy  woods  were  to  him  a  very  temple  of 
delight.  No  elaborate  music  was  so  sweet 
to  his  ear  as  the  gurgle  of  brooks.  So  often 
as  June  came  back  upon  the  town,  he  was 
restless  as  a  boy  who  thirsts  for  his  vacation, 
till  under  the  shadow  of  the  Eastern  pines, 
or  amid  the  intricate  and  tempting  channels 
of  the  Thousand  Isles,  he  was  "  camping 
out "  with  a  few  rude  attendants,  and  whip- 
ping the  runs  or  trolling  the  river  for  trout 
and  pike.  An  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
a  true  lover  of  the  wilderness,  he  let  nothing 
cheat  him  of  this  annual  recreation. 

He  was  interested  in  men,  too,  for  their 
mere  manly  qualities,  without  reference  to 
their  acquirements  or  their  social  condition. 
He  commenced  his  public  and  clerical  life  as 
a  chaplain  to  seamen  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah. For  them  he  wrote  that  beautiful 
hymn,  which  is  often  contained  in  our  lyri- 
cal collections  without  being  credited  to  him 
as  its  author,  "  Tossed  upon  life's  raging 
billow."  And  he  often  referred  in  subse- 
quent life  to  these  labors  among  the  sailors 
with  the  keenest  interest,  and  a  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction. So  in  later  years  some  of  the  most 
touching  and  eloquent  sermons  which  he 
ever  has  preached  have  been  those  which  he 
delivered  to  the  men  who  cared  for  his  tent 
and  his  canoe  in  his  excursions  to  the  woods. 
These  men  valued  and  honored  him  as  a 
Christian  teacher,  while  they  eulogized  and 
emulated  his  skill  as  a  fisherman  ;  and  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  bo 
sent  for  from  a  distance  often  or  even  twenty 
miles  to  hold  a  service  on  Sunday,  to  visit 
the  sick,  or  to  bury  the  dead,  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods. 

As  a  speaker  on  public  and  festive  occa- 
sions, when  he  was  in  his  happier  moods, 
few  men  of  his  time,  almost  none  of  his 
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profession,  have  been  liis  equals.  Personal 
prejudices,  unfortunate  at  the  beginning, 
and  which  ripened  too  easily  into  settled 
and  unreasonable  personal  antipathies,  threw 
him  early  in  his  career  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  causes  which  would  have  drawn  forth 
his  best  and  highest  powers  as  a  speaker ; 
60  that  one  could  not  help  often  feeling  in 
hearing  him  that  if  he  had  been  on  the  other 
side — for  the  grandest  Freedom  and  the  most 
absolute  Justice,  and  not  a  mere  apologist 
for  institutions  and  influences  against  which 
his  better  nature  protested — it  would  have 
given  a  liberty  and  exhilaration  to  his  men- 
tal processes  which  in  his  actual  position 
they  wanted ;  for  want  of  which  his  com- 
paratively manacled  powers  did  themselves 
at  such  times  no  justice.  Alas,  how  sadly 
must  we  feel  now  that  if  he  had  been  so  de- 
voted as  he  might  have  been,  with  his  great 
powers  of  passion  and  persuasion,  to  the 
principles  of  Liberty  and  of  national  Right- 
eousness, if  he  had  heard  the  real  voice  o 
God  in  our  land  and  our  times,  and  had 
given  such  utterance  as  few  others  could 
give  to  that  Gospel  which  preaches  "  deliv- 
erance to  the  captives,"  it  would  have  been 
for  his  own  highest  happiness,  for  his  most 
permanent  remembrance  and  usefulness. 
All  the  coarseness  and  bitterness  of  which 
men  sometimes  complained  in  his  speech 
came  out  when  he  threw  himself,  in  defence 
of  institutions  to  which  tradition  attached 
him,  against  principles  which  he  resisted 
because  they  were  identified  with  men  whom 
he  disliked.  He  wanted  only  the  inspira- 
tion to  be  gained  by  such  a  nature  as  his 
from  the  noble  mission  of  facing  the  Nation 
on  behalf  of  its  oppressed,  to  have  given 
such  wings  to  his  thought  and  speech  as 
would  have  made  them  a  possession  forever 
in  the  land. 

But  even  with  this  prodigious  drawback, 
how  rich  in  humor,  how  brilliant  with  wit, 
how  various,  affluent,  persuasive,  delightful, 
was  often  his  most  unstudied  public  speech. 
And  when  he  closed,  as  frequently  he  did, 
with  some  appeal  to  the  higher  reason,  the 
conscience  of  his  hearers,  or  to  their  Chris- 
tian sensibilities  and  sentiments,  with  what 
fine  finish  did  phrases  and  paragraphs  leap 
from  his  lips  ;  how  even  the  sluggish  and 
heavy  form  seemed  lightened,  exalted,  made 
instinct  with  feeling,  and  elate  in  a  sense  of 
glorious  supremacy !    And  when  he  swept 
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on  to  the  splendid  conclusion,  how  breath- 
less and  almost  awe-bound  was  his  audience ! 
The  pen  was  not  his  noblest  instrument. 
His  lips  were  musical,  dropping  sweetness, 
when  the  afflatus  was  upon  him.  And  some 
of  these  speeches  will  live  in  our  recollection 
as  among  the  finest  forensic  efforts  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  listen. 

Into  the  sanctuary  of  his  private  life  it  is 
not  for  us  as  journalists  to  enter.  But  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  say  expressly,  as  those 
who  know,  not  only  that  the  coarse  and 
slanderous  stories  which  have  occasionally 
been  circulated  concerning  his  habits,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  intemperate  glutton,  are 
without  any  sufficient  foundation,  but  also 
that  amid  both  his  joys  and  his  trials — in 
neither  of  which  was  his  life  wanting — he 
bore  himself  as  a  genuine  and  disciplined 
Christian  man;  and  that  his  kindness  to 
the  poor,  his  generosity  to  the  unfortunate, 
his  ready  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with 
the  sorrowful,  his  kindness  to  children,  his 
courtesy  to  the  humblest,  endeared  him  as  a 
pastor  to  the  successive  peoples  of  his 
charge ;  endeared  him  as  a  friend,  to  be 
long  remembered,  to  those  who  shared  his 
ample  hospitalities.  All  that  was  earthly 
and  vehement  in  his  nature  seemed  to  pass 
away  from  him  when  he  spoke  of  Christ. 
And  never  was  he  so  moved  himself,  or  so 
delightful  and  exalting  to  others,  as  in  the 
solemn  offices  of  prayer. 

Dr.  Bethune  was  settled  successively  at 
Rhinebeck,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
and  in  this  city.  His  theology  was  of  the 
older  Calvinistic  type,  and  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in 
whose  service  his  ministerial  life  was  passed  j 
but  his  heart  surpassed  denominational  lim- 
its, and  was  in  lively  catholic  sympathy  with 
all  who  look  for  life  and  salvation  through 
the  cross  of  the  Lord.  Though  a  favorite 
speaker  before  popular  assemblages,  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  accepta- 
ble of  lecturers,  he  had  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  several  times  de- 
clined invitations  to  prominent  and  respon- 
sible literary  positions,  preferring  to  retain 
his  place  in  the  pulpit.  His  last  public  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  a  Protestant  chapel 
at  Florence,  on  the  morning  of  April  the 
27th.  Recognizing  a  friend  from  Brooklyn 
in  the  congregation,  he  walked  with  him  to 
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his  lodgings,  after  the  worship,  and  was 
there  seized  with  the  apoplectic  attack  from 
which,  after  several  hours  of  unconscious- 
ness. Death  released  him. 

We  have  often  dissented  emphatically 
from  his  opinions.  There  were  passages  in 
his  career,  and  traits  in  his  character,  which 
those  who  loved  him  best  must  be  the  first 
to  wish  had  been  otherwise.  But  looking 
back  to  the  ten  years  during  which  we  who 
write  this  notice  knew  him  well,  and  met 
him  often, — recalling  the  playfulness  and 
manliness  of  his  temper,  his  rich  resources 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  the  unaffected 
humility  with  which  he  referred  to  his  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  tone  of  sadness  which 
often  in  private  shaded  the  wit  that  in  pub- 
lic was  only  too  reckless  and  trenchant  ; 
recalling  his  interest  in  all  Christian  discus- 


sion, his  pathos  in  prayer,  and  his  filial  and 
unfailing  confidence  in  God — we  cannot 
doubt  that  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was 
introductory  to  that  which  is  eternal  in 
heaven ;  and  we  read  with  a  new  and  more 
tender  emotion  those  lines  of  his,  so  often 
sung  at  the  funeral  service  : — 

"  It  is  not  death  to  die — 
To  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  'mid  the  brotherliood  on  high 

To  be  at  home  with  God  ! 
***** 

"  It  is  not  death  to  fling 
Aside  this  sinful  dust, 
And  rise,  on  strong,  exulting  wing, 
To  live  among  the  Just. 

"Jesus,  thou  Prince  of  life  ! 
Thy  chosen  cannot  die  ; 
Like  thee,  they  conquer  in  the  strife, 
To  reign  with  thee  on  high  !  " 


A  NICER  Sort  of  Bread. — Threescore  and 
ten,  it  is  said,  are  the  years  of  a  man  ;  but  forty 
and  two  appear  to  be  the  years  of  a  journeyman 
baker.  At  this  rate  the  great  master-baker  is  a 
sort  of  giant,  who  grinds  his  workman's  bones 
to  make  liim  bread.  Accordino:  to  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  Stevens'  Bread-making  Machinery  prom- 
ises to  put  an  end  to  this  baker-grinding.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  new  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  economizing  labor  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  Miss  Martineau 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Putting  all  these  things  together,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  the  journeymen  bakers'  griev- 
ances are  coming  to  an  end  by  a  better  means 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  There  will  not 
be  a  speedy  end,  if  an  end  at  all,  to  home-made 
bread,  but  the  kneading  will  not  long  be  done 
by  the  cook's  stout  arm." 

This  is  very  welcome  intelligence.  Eating 
bread  of  which  the  making  kills  the  journey- 
man baker,  is,  in  a  manner,  eating  the  journey- 
man baker  himself.  This  thought  is  calculated 
to  create  a  disrelish  for  dry  bread,  if  not  to  in- 
duce us  to  quarrel  with  our  bread  and  butter. 
Bread  prepared  by  means  of  machinery  will 
be  eaten  without  a  shudder;  and  the  rather  by 
reason  of  the  consideration  that,  if  in  the  case 
of  home-made  bread  kneading  is  no  longer  done 
by  the  cook's  stout  arm,  neither  in  that  of 
bakers'  bread  can  it  any  more  be  performed  by 
a  different  application  of  muscular  power  ex- 
erted on  the  dough  by  several  journeymen 
bakers. — Punch. 


I  This  is  certainly  not  the  age  when  a  success- 
ful author  is  treated  shabbily  by  the  publisher. 
We  read,  for  example,  that  Victor  Hugo  is  to 
have  £1,000  per  volume  for  his  new  work  pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  "  Les  Mise'rables  ;"  and  as 
the  work  will  extend  to  six  volumes,  here  are 
£6,000  for  the  illustrious  exile  and  the  author 
of  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  The  work,  which 
is  making  some  sensation,  is  not  likely  to  escape 
some  severe  criticism,  however,  chiefly  from  t!ie 
strong  political  tendencies  of  the  author.  For 
all  that,  every  one  is  sure  to  read  it,  and 
some  portions  with  a  heavy  iicart.  The  artist 
overpowei-s  the  philosopher;  and  the  bulk  of 
those  who  may  peruse  "  Les  Miserables  "  will 
be  sympathizers  rather  than  critics. — Critic. 


A  RUMOR  is  current  in  Rome  that  the  Pope 
intends  to  canonize  Begum  Sumroo,  the  motiier 
of  Dyce  Sombre,  and  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  has  been  taken.  Some  of  the  Begum's 
wealth  did  go  to  Italy,  but  the  rumor  is  to  us 
simply  incredible.  There  never  was  a  more 
evil  old  lady.  It  is  of  her  that  the  story  is  told 
how  an  Indian  lady  found  her  lover  flirtin;^: 
with  one  of  her  slaves,  and  buried  the  girl  alive 
under  her  chair.  She  lived  with  half  a  dozen 
paramours,  and  then  in  after-life  tried  to  hedge 
for  heaven,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Pope  for  spiritual  advice  while 
still  remaining  a  Moslem,  and  practising  small 
idolatries.  If  she  is  to  be  a  Saint,  Antonelli 
will  have  a  sympathizing  intercessor. — Specta- 
tor, 5  April. 
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ONE   YEAR  AGO. 


BY  HORATIO  ALGER,  JR. 


ONE    YEAR    AGO. 

THE    BREEZE   IN   THE    CHURCa 


One  year  ago  our  glorious  flag 

Lay  trailing  in  the  dust, 
Rent  were  the  grand  old  stars  and  stripes, 

By  Treason's  deadly  thrust. 
One  year  ago,  and  every  cheek 

Was  tinged  with  manly  sharae, 
And  eyes  flashed  fire  of  storm  and  iro, 

At  sound  of  Sumter's  name. 

One  year  ago,  and  Treason  stood 

With  scornful  mien  and  high. 
And  blotted  out,  one  after  one, 

The  stars  that  lit  our  sky. 
Oh,  fearful  shame,  and  foul  disgrace, 

That  Freedom's  holy  lamp 
Should  turn  into  a  baleful  torch 

To  light  a  rebel  camp  \ 

Then — then  it  was  our  hearts  were  stirred 

By  one  electric  thrill, — 
A  remnant  of  the  ancient  fire 

That  blazed  on  Bunker  Hill, — 
And  every  hilltop  caught  the  flame 

That  herald's  war's  alarms, 
When  on  the  startled  ear  there  rang 

The  clarion  cry  "  To  arms  !  " 

State  after  State  with  loyal  zeal 

Marched  manful  to  the  front, 
Contending  which  should  strike  the  first. 

And  which  should  bear  the  brunt. 
The  grand  uprising  of  that  time 

Shall  live  in  deathless  song, 
The  protest  of  the  loyal  free 

Against  disloyal  wrong. 

And  now,  beneath  the  Southern  sky, 

A  hundred  camp-fires  gleam, 
On  Carolina's  land-locked  coast. 

Beside  Potomac's  stream ; 
And,  scattered  through  the  mighty  West, 

By  river-course  and  plain, 
The  white  tents  of  our  soldiers  mark 

Law's  re-established  reign. 

We  send  them  forth  with  prayers  and  tears. 

Our  dearest  and  our  best ; 
That  they  are  true,  and  brave  as  true. 

Our  battle-fields  attest. 
Full  many  a  hard-won  victory 

Has  crowned  their  valor  tried. 
Yet  not  alone  by  mortal  strength, 

For  God  was  on  their  side. 

A  year  ago,  and  blank  distrust 

Held  all  our  hearts  in  thrall, 
The  fabric  of  our  nation's  life 

Seemed  swaying  to  its  fall. 
Now  our  advancing  columns  march 

Behind  God's  pillared  flame — 
He  turns  the  scales  of  victory, 

And  blessed  be  his  name  ! 

— Christian  Register. 


'TwAS  a  sunny  day,  and  the  morning  psalm 

We  sang  in  the  church  together  ; 
We  felt  in  our  hearts  the  joy  and  calm 

Of  the  calm  and  joyous  weather. 

The  slow  and  sweet  and  sacred  strain. 

Through  every  bosom  stealing, 
Checked  every  thought  that  was  light  and  vain, 

And  waked  each  holy  feeling. 

We  knew  by  its  sunny  gleam  how  clear 
Was  the  blue  sky  smiling  o'er  us, 

And  in  every  pause  of  the  hymn,  could  hear 
The  wild  birds'  happy  chorus. 

And  lo  !  from  its  haunts  by  cave  or  rill, 

With  a  sudden  start  awaking, 
A  breeze  came  fluttering  down  the  hill. 

Its  fragrant  pinions  shaking. 

Through  the  open  windows  it  bent  its  way. 

And  down  the  chancel's  centre. 
Like  a  privileged  thing  that  at  will  might  stray, 

And  in  holy  places  enter. 

From  niche  to  niche,  from  nook  to  nook. 

With  a  lightsome  rustle  flying, 
It  lifted  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Book, 

On  the  altar  cushion  lying. 

It  fanned  the  old  clerk's  hoary  hair, 
And  the  children's  bright  young  faces  ; 

Then  vanished,  none  knew  how  or  where, 
Leaving  its  pleasant  traces. 

It  left  sweet  thoughts  of  summer  hours 

Spent  on  the  quiet  mountains  ; 
And  the  church  seemed  full  of  the  scent  of 
flowers, 

And  the  trickling  fall  of  fountains. 

The  image  of  scenes  so  still  and  fair. 

With  our  music  sweetly  blended, 
While  it  seemed  their  whispered  hymn  took 
share 

In  the  praise  that  to  heaven  ascended. 

We  thought  of  Him  who  had  poured  the  rills. 
And  through  the  green  mountains  led  them. 

Whose  hand,  when  He  piled  the  enduring  hills, 
With  a  mantle  of  beauty  spread  them. 

And  a  purer  passion  was  borne  above. 

In  a  louder  anthem  swelling, 
As  we  bowed  to  the  visible  spirit  of  love 

On  those  calm  summits  dwelling. 

— Poems,  by  Mrs.  Einxman. 


CONCERNING    BEGINNINGS    AND    ENDS. 


From  Good  Words. 

CONCERNING  BEGINNINGS  AND  ENDS. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  a  Begin- 
ning and  an  End. 

After  writing  that  sentence,  which  (as  you 
see)  sets  forth  a  great  general  principle,  I 
stopped  for  some  time,  to  consider  whether 
it  holds  always  true.  As  one  grows  older, 
one  grows  always  more  cautious  as  to  gen- 
eral principles.  My  young  friend,  when  you 
are  arguing  any  question  with  an  acute  oppo- 
nent, you  should,  as  a  rule,  never  assent  to 
any  general  principle  which  he  may  state. 
He  may  ask  you,  with  an  indignant  air, 
Don't  you  admit  that  two  and  two  make 
four  ?  Let  your  answer  be,  No,  I  admit 
nothing,  till  I  see  how  it  touches  the  matter 
which  concerns  us  at  present.  You  do  not 
know  what  may  be  involved  in  the  admission 
sought ;  or  what  may  follow  from  it.  The 
most  innocent-looking  general  principle  may 
lead  to  the  most  appalling  consequences.  The 
general  principle  which  appears  most  unques- 
tionably true,  may  prove  glaringly  false  in 
some  very  ordinary  case.  You  should  re- 
quest time  for  consideration  before  you  ad- 
mit any  axiom  in  morals,  metaphysics,  or 
politics  :  or  you  should  ask  your  adversary 
what  he  means  to  build  upon  it,  before  you 
can  say  either  yes  or  no  to  it.  Do  as  the 
Scotch  judges  do  when  a  difficult  case  has 
been  argued  before  them.  I  discover  from 
the  newspapers  that  they  are  wont  to  say, 
that  they  will  take  such  a  case  to  avizandum ; 
which  I  suppose  (no  one  ever  told  me)  means 
that  they  must  think  twice,  or  even  oftener, 
before  deciding  a  matter  like  that. 

I  have  taken  the  general  principle,  already 
Btated,  to  avizandum.  It  seems  all  right. 
But  I  remember,  in  thinking  of  it,  at  how 
great  advantage  a  judge  is  placed,  in  trying 
to  come  to  a  sound  decision.  Very  clever, 
and  well-informed  men  state  the  arguments 
on  either  side.  And  all  the  judge  has  to  do, 
is  to  say  which  arguments  seem  to  him  the 
strongest.  He  has  no  fear  that  any  have 
been  overlooked.  But  a  human  being,  weigh- 
ing a  general  principle,  must  act  as  counsel 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  judge.  He  must  call 
up  before  his  mind,  all  that  is  to  be  said  for 
and  against  it ;  as  well  as  say  whether  the 
weightiest  reasons  make  for  or  against.  And 
he  may  quite  overlook  some  important  rea- 
son, on  one  side  or  other.  He  may  quite  for- 
get something  so  obvious  and  familiar,  that 
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a  child  might  have  remembered  it.  Or  he 
may  fail  to  discern  that  some  consideration 
which  mainly  decides  his  judgment,  is  open 
to  a  fatal  objection,  which  every  one  can  see 
is  fatal  the  instant  it  is  stated.  Was  it  not 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  had  a  pet  cat  and 
kitten  ?  And  did  not  these  animals  annoy 
him  while  busy  in  his  study,  by  frequently 
expressing  their  desire  to  be  let  out  and  in  ? 
The  happy  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  often  rising  to 
open  his  study  door  for  their  passage,  by  pro- 
viding a  way  that  should  always  be  practica- 
ble for  their  exit  or  entrance.  And  accord- 
ingly the  great  man  cut  in  his  door,  a  large 
hole  for  the  cat  to  go  out  and  in  ;  and  a  small 
hole  for  the  kitten.  He  failed  to  remember, 
what  the  stupidest  bumpkin  would  have  re- 
membered, that  the  large  hole  through  which 
the  cat  passed,  might  be  made  use  of  by  the 
kitten  too.  And  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher discerned  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  the  fatal  objection  to  the  princi- 
ple on  which  he  had  acted,  only  when  taught 
it  by  the  logic  of  facts.  Having  provided 
the  holes  already  mentioned,  he  waited  with 
pride  to  see  the  creatures  pass  through  them 
for  the  first  time.  And  as  they  arose  from 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  where  they  had  been 
lying,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  roam  to 
other  scenes,  the  great  mind  stopped  in  some 
sublime  calculation  :  the  pen  was  laid  down : 
and  all  but  the  greatest  man  watched  them 
intently.  They  approached  the  door ;  and 
discerned  the  provision  made  for  their  com- 
fort. The  cat  went  through  the  door  by  the 
large  hole  provided  for  her ;  and  instantly 
the  kitten  followed  her  through  the  samb 
HOLE  !  How  the  great  man  must  have  felt 
his  error !  There  was  no  resisting  the  ob- 
jection to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  that 
was  brought  forward  by  the  act  of  the  kitten. 
And  it  appears  almost  certain  that  if  New- 
ton, before  committing  himself  by  action, 
had  argued  the  case,  if  he  had  stated  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  two  holes,  and  if 
he  had  heard  the  housemaid  on  the  other 
side,  the  error  would  have  been  averted. 
But  then  Newton  had  not  the  advantage 
which  the  Chancellor  has :  he  had  not  the 
matter  argued  before  him.  He  argued  the 
matter  on  either  side,  for  himself :  and  he 
overlooked  a  very  obvious  and  irrefragable 
consideration. 
You  and  I,  my  reader,  have  many  a  time 
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done  what  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
doing  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  We  have  formed 
opinions  and  expressed  them  :  and  we  have 
done  things,  thinking  we  were  doing  wisely 
and  right :  just  because  we  forgot  something 
so  plain  that  you  would  have  said  no  mortal 
could  forget  it, — something  which  showed 
that  the  opinion  was  idiotic,  and  the  doing 
that  of  a  fool.  You  know,  more  particularly, 
tow  men  who  have  committed  great  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  seem  by  some  infatuation  to 
have  been  able  to  discern  only  the  one  obvi- 
ous reason  that  seemed  to  make  the  commis- 
sion of  that  crime  a  thing  tending  to  their 
advantage ;  and  to  have  been  incapable,  of 
looking  just  a  handbreadth  farther  on,  so  as 
to  see  the  fatal,  crushing  objection  to  the 
course  they  took ; — the  absolute  ruin  and 
destruction  that  must  of  necessity  follow. 
And  the  opinion  of  many  men  upon  any  sub- 
ject, may  often  be  likened  to  a  table  which 
the  art  of  the  upholsterer  has  fashioned  to 
stand  upon  a  single  leg.  They  hold  the  opin- 
ion for  just  one  reason  ;  and  that  reason  an 
unsound  one.  Give  that  reason  a  blow  with 
the  fatal,  unanswerable  objection ;  down 
comes  the  opinion :  even  as  down  would 
come  the  table,  whose  single  leg  was  knocked 
away. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  severe  critic  who 
has  read  the  lines  which  have  been  written, 
may  feel  disposed  to  accuse  the  writer  of  a 
disposition  to  wander  from  his  path.  A 
great  deal  of  what  has  been  said,  is  as  when 
you  take  a  look  over  the  stile  at  a  footpath 
running  away  from  the  beaten  highway  you 
are  to  traverse  ;  and  end  by  getting  over  the 
stile,  and  walking  a  little  way  along  the  foot- 
path :  intending,  no  doubt,  ultimately  to  re- 
turn to  the  beaten  highway,  and  to  plod 
steadily  along  it.  All  this  discussion  of  gen- 
eral principles  ought  to  have  been  despatched 
in  a  line  or  two,  analogous  to  the  glance  over 
the  stile.  But  let  the  critic  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact,  that  since  the  writer  last  sat 
down  to  write  an  essay,  he  has  written  a 
great  many  serious  pages,  which  it  cost  hard 
work  to  write,  and  in  which  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  an  intellectual  frisk  could  be  per- 
mitted. And  thus  it  is,  that  with  a  great 
sense  of  relief,  he  finds  himself  writing  a 
page  whereon  he  may  mildly  disport  him- 
self; casting  logical  and  other  trammels 
aside;  and  enjoying  a  little  mental  recrea- 
tion.   And  now,  going  back  from  the  path, 


and  getting  over  the  stile,  vre  are  in  the 
highway  again.  We  turned  out  of  the  high- 
way, you  remember,  at  the  point  where  it 
was  said,  that  everything  in  this  world 

HAS  A  BEGINNING  AND   AN  END  :    and  that, 

upon  reflection,  it  seemed  that  the  general 
principle  might  be  accepted  as  true.  No 
doubt,  in  our  early  days,  we  have  heard  ser- 
mons which  we  thought  would  never  end  ; 
yet  ultimately,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
long  time,  they  did.  And  even  those  things 
within  our  recollection,  which  seem  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  principal,  are  probably 
exceptions  rather  in  appearance  than  in  real- 
ity. I  remember,  indeed,  an  aged  clergy- 
man whom  in  my  youth  I  occasionally  heard 
preach  ;  who  always  began  the  first  sentence 
of  his  sermon,  but  never  ended  it ;  at  least 
not  till  the  close  of  the  sermon  :  and  no  hu- 
man being  could  know  when  that  sentence 
ended,  or  say  at  what  point  (if  any  point  in 
particular)  it  ceased  to  be.  Still  even  that 
first  sentence  of  each  discourse  of  that  good 
man,  came  to  a  close  somehow.  It  stopped, 
if  it  was  not  finished :  because  the  sermon 
stopped.  So  you  see  that  even  that  indefi- 
nite sentence  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  all  things  in  this 
world  have  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

And  now,  my  friend,  having  laid  down 
the  broad  principal  with  which  this  disser- 
tation sets  out ;  let  me  proceed  to  say,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  this  life, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  this 
life,  that  there  are  such  things  as  beginnings 
and  ends. 

We  cannot  bear  a  very  long,  uniform  look- 
out. You  may  remember  the  pleasantly 
told  story  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor,  of  a  certain 
clock.  The  pendulum  of  that  clock  began 
to  calculate  how  often  it  would  have  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  week  and  the 
month  to  come  :  then,  looking  still  farther 
into  futurity,  it  calculated,  by  a  pretty  hard 
exercise  of  mental  arithmetic,  how  often  it 
would  have  to  swing  in  a  year.  And  it  got 
so  frightened  at  the  awful  prospect,  that  it 
determined  at  once  to  stop.  There  was 
something  crushing  in  that  long  look-out. 
It  was  killing,  to  take  in  at  once  that  un- 
varied way  ;  on,  and  on,  and  on.  The  pen- 
dulum forgot  the  blessed  fact  of  beginnings 
and  ends  :  forgot  that  to  our  feeling  there 
are  beginnings  and  ends  even  in  the  dura- 
tion, the  expanse,  the  emploj-ment,  which  in 
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fact  is  most  unvarying.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  that  we  can  stop,  and  start 
again,  in  everything :  and  that  we  can  fancy 
we  do  so,  even  when  we  do  not.  The  pen- 
dulum was  not  afraid  of  a  hundred  beats,  or 
of  a  thousand  :  but  the  prospect  of  millions 
terrified  it.  Yet  millions  are  just  an  aggre- 
gate of  many  hundreds  :  and  the  pendulum 
could  without  fatigue  do  the  hundred ;  and 
then  set  off  again  upon  another  hundred, 
and  do  that  without  fatigue.  The  journey, 
that  crushes  us  down  when  we  contemplate 
it  as  one  long  weary  thing,  can  be  borne 
when  we  divide  it  into  stages.  And  one 
great  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  train 
ourselves  to  mentally  divide  everything  into 
stages :  in  short,  to  cling  habitually  to  the 
invaluable  doctrine  and  fact,  of  beginnings 
and  ends. 

There  was  a  poor  cabman  at  Paris  who 
committed  suicide,  not  long  ago.  He  left 
behind  him  a  letter,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  the  miserable  deed.  His  letter  expressed 
no  violent  feeling :  spoke  of  no  great  blow 
that  had  befallen  him.  It  is  said  that  he 
ended  his  life,  because  he  was  "  weary  of 
doing  the  same  things  over  and  over  again 
every  day."  The  poor  man's  mind  was 
doubtless  .unhinged.  Yet  you  see  what  he 
did ;  and  how  he  nursed  his  insanity.  He 
looked  too  far  ahead.  He  saw  all  life  as  one 
expanse.  He  forgot  that  life  is  broken  into 
many  stages  :  that  it  is  made  up  of  begin- 
nings and  endings.  He  could  not  bring 
himself,  for  the  time,  to  see  it  so.  Each  sep- 
arate day  he  might  have  stood :  but  a  thou- 
sand days  held  in  prospect  at  once,  beat  him. 
It  was  as  the  bundle  of  rods  was  so  impossi- 
ble to  break,  though  each  single  rod  might 
easily  enough  be  broken.  It  was  the  fallacy, 
which  tells  so  heavily  upon  most  public 
speakers :  that  you  stand  in  great  awe  of  a 
ci'owd  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  men, 
each  of  whom  individually  would  inspire 
you  with  no  awe  at  all. 

Now,  my  readers,  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  have  all  known  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness and  almost  of  despair  arise,  when  you 
looked  far  forward,  and  saw  the  long  weary 
way  that  seemed  to  stretch  on  and  on  before 
you  in  life.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  we  are  actually  enduring  at  the  time, 
that  prompts  the  cry,  <'  Now  I  can  bear  this 
no  longer  !  "  as  some  sudden  vivid  glimpse 


of  all  this,  lasting  on,  and  on,  and  on.  There 
are  few  lives  in  which  it  is  not  expedient  to 
"  take  short  views  :  "  few  minds  that  with- 
out weariness  and  depression  can  take  in  at 
one  view  any  very  great  part  of  their  life  at 
once.  Sometimes  there  comes  on  us  the 
poor  Frenchman's  feeling  :  Here  is  this  same 
round  over,  and  over,  and  over  :  the  occu- 
pations of  each  day  are  a  circle,  and  we  aro 
just  going  round  and  round  it,  like  a  horse  in 
a  mill.  To-morrow  will  be  like  to-day  :  and 
then  to-morrow ;  and  the  day  after  that : 
and  so  on,  on,  on.  The  feeling  is  a  morbid 
one  ;  and  a  wrong  one :  but  is  a  common 
one.  A  little  of  the  sea  in  a  tumbler  is  col- 
orless :  but  a  vast  deal  of  the  sea,  seen  in 
its  ocean  bed,  is  green.  With  life  the  case 
is  reversed.  In  the  commonplace  course  of 
life,  the  path  we  are  actually  treading  may 
look  rather  green, — green,  I  mean,  like  the 
cheerful  verdure  of  grass  :  but  if  you  take 
in  too  great  a  prospect,  the  whole  tract  is 
apt  to  take  the  aspect  of  a  desert  waste,  with 
only  a  green  spot  here  and  there.  You  will 
not  add  to  the  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
of  man  or  of  child,  by  drilling  into  him: 
This  morning  you  will  do  such  and  such 
things  :  and  all  day  such  other  things  :  and 
in  the  evening  such  other  things  :  then  you 
will  sleep.  To-morrow  morning  you  will 
rise :  and  then  the  same  things  over  and 
over :  and  so  on,  on.  I  have  known  a  m*. 
lignant  person  who  enjoyed  the  work  of 
presenting  to  others  such  disheartening 
views  of  life.  Let  me,  my  reader,  counsel 
the  opposite  course.  Let  us  not  look  too 
far  on.  Let  us  not  look  at  life  as  one  un- 
varied expanse  :  although  we  may  justly  do 
so.  Let  us  discipline  our  minds  to  look  at 
life  as  a  series  of  beginnings  and  ends.  It 
is  a  succession  of  stages  :  and  we  shall  think 
of  one  stage  at  a  time.  "  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Most  people  can 
bear  one  day's  evil :  the  thing  that  breaks 
men  down,  is  the  trying  to  bear,  on  one  day, 
the  evil  of  two  days,  twenty  days,  a  hundred 
days.  We  can  bear  a  day  of  pain  :  followed 
by  a  night  of  pain  :  and  that  again  by  a  day 
of  pain :  and  thus  onward.  But  we  can  bear 
each  day  and  night  of  pain,  only  by  taking 
each  by  itself.  We  can  break  each  rod  : 
but  not  the  bundle.  And  the  sufferer,  in 
real  great  suffering,  turns  to  the  wall  in 
blank  despair,  when  he  looks  too  far  on : 
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and  takes  in  a  uniform  dreary  expanse  of 
suffering,  unrelieved  by  the  blessed  relief 
of  even  fanciful  beginnings  and  ends. 

I  remember  a  poor  woman  whom  I  used 
often  to  visit  and  pray  with,  in  my  first  par- 
ish. She  died  of  cancer  :  and  the  excruciat- 
ing disease  took  eight  months  to  run  its 
course,  after  having  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  pain  became  almost  intolerable. 
In  all  that  long  time,  the  poor  woman  told 
me  that  she  was  never  aware  that  she  had 
slept ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  time  never 
came  in  which  she  ceased  to  be  conscious  of 
agony.  Her  sufferings  formed  an  unbroken 
duration,  undivided  by  beginnings  and  ends. 
She  was  a  good  Christian  woman :  and  had 
a  blessed  hope  in  another  world.  But  I  can 
never  cease  to  remember  her  despairing  face, 
as  she  seemed  to  look  onward  to  weeks  of 
agony,  always  growing  worse  and  worse,  till 
it  should  wear  her  down  to  her  grave. 

The  power  and  habit  of  taking  compre- 
hensive views,  is  not  in  every  case  a  desira- 
ble thing.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  should  look 
at  our  work  in  life  in  its  parts,  rather  than 
as  a  whole.  Of  course  you  understand  what 
I  mean.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  ought 
not  oftentimes  to  consider  what  is  the  drift 
and  bearing  of  all  our  life,  and  of  all  we  are 
doing  in  it.  I  mean  that  to  avoid  a  fatigu- 
ing and  disheartening  result,  we  should,  for 
certain  purposes,  look  not  at  the  entire  chain, 
but  at  each  successive  link  of  it.  Of  course, 
we  know  each  link  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
next :  but  let  us  think  of  them  one  at  a  time. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  Saturday  night,  and 
let  us  enjoy  it :  and  let  us  hold  at  arm's 
length  the  intruding  thought  of  Monday 
morning,  when  the  shoulder  must  be  put  to 
the  collar  again.  No  doubt,  in  the  work  of 
life,  every  end  is  also  a  beginning.  We  rest 
for  a  little,  perhaps  only  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  then  we  go  at  our  work  again. 
But  it  is  a  convenient  thing,  and  it  helps  to 
carry  us  on  in  our  way,  to  mark  out  a  num- 
ber of  successive  ends,  and  thus  to  divide 
our  journey  into  successive  stages.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  when  we  start,  we  cannot  see 
how  far  we  have  to  go.  We  should  give  up 
all  effort  in  despair,  if  from  the  beginning 
we  held  in  view  all  the  interminable  length 
of  way,  whose  length  we  shall  hardly  feel 
when  we  are  wiled  away  along  it  gradually, 
step  by  step.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
extremely  bad  policy  in  any  preacher,  who 


desires  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  his  con- 
gregation, to  announce  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sermon,  that  in  the  first  place  he  will  do 
80  and  so  ;  and  in  the  second  place  such  an- 
other thing ;  and  in  the  third  place  some- 
thing else  ;  and  finally  close  with  some  prac- 
tical remarks.  I  can  say  for  myself,  that 
whenever  I  hear  any  preacher  say  anything 
like  that,  an  instant  feeling  of  irksomeness 
and  weariness  possesses  me.  You  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  long  tiresome  way  that 
is  to  be  got  over,  before  happily  reaching 
the  end.  You  check  off  each  head  of  the  ser- 
mon as  it  closes ;  but  your  relief  at  thinking 
it  is  done,  is  dashed  by  the  thought  of  what 
a  deal  more  is  yet  to  come.  No:  the  skil- 
ful preacher  will  not  thus  map  out  his  sub- 
ject, telling  his  hearers  so  exactly  what  a 
long  way  they  have  to  go.  He  will  wile 
them  along  step  by  step.  He  will  never  let 
them  have  a  long  look-out.  Let  each  head 
of  discourse  be  announced  as  it  is  arrived  at. 
People  can  bear  one  at  a  time,  who  would 
break  down  in  the  simultaneous  prospect  of 
three,  not  to  say  of  seven  or  eight.  And 
then,  when  the  sermon  is  nearly  done,  you 
may,  in  a  sentence,  give  a  connected  view  of 
all  you  have  said :  and  your  skill  will  be 
shown  if  people  think  to  themselves,  what  a 
long  way  they  have  been  brought  without 
the  least  sense  of  weariness.  I  lately  heard 
a  sermon,  which  was  divided  into  seven 
heads.  If  the  preacher  had  named  them  all 
at  the  beginning,  the  congregation  would 
have  ceased  to  listen :  or  would  have  listened 
under  the  oppressive  thought  of  what  a  vast 
deal  awaited  them  before  they  would  be  free. 
But  each  head  was  announced  just  as  it  was 
arrived  at :  the  congregation  was  wiled  along 
insensibly  :  and  the  sermon  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  attention  from  the  first  sen- 
tence to  the  last. 

Let  it  be  so  with  life,  and  the  work  of  life. 
It  would  crush  down  any  man's  resolution, 
if  he  saw  in  one  glance  the  whole  enormous 
bulk  of  labor  which  he  will  get  through  in 
a  lifetime  :  without  feeling  it  so  very  much 
at  each  successive  stage.  It  is  well  to  break 
up  our  journey  into  separate  portions :  to 
take  it  bit  by  bit :  to  set  ourselves  a  number 
of  successive  ends  :  even  though  we  know 
that  we  are  practising  a  sort  of  deception  on 
ourselves  ;  and  that  when  the  end  we  have 
immediately  in  view  is  reached,  our  work 
will  be  just  as  far  from  being  done  as  ever. 
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Your  little  boy  has  before  him  the  mighty 
task  of  his  education.  You  do  not  tell  the 
little  thing  at  once,  the  whole  extent  of  toil 
that  is  included  in  thaU  No  :  you  fix  on  a 
small  part  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done : 
you  show  the  little  man  that  as  his  first  end. 
That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  ;  and  then 
■we  shall  see  what  is  to  come  next.  And  yet 
you  know,  and  the  little  child  knows  just  as 
well,  that  after  he  has  conquered  that  tre- 
mendous alphabet,  he  must  just  begin  again 
with  something  elsej  that  by  a  hundred 
steps,  each  set  out  at  first  as  an  end  to  be 
attained  ;  and  each  indeed  an  end,  but  like- 
wise a  beginning ;  he  must  mount  from  his 
first  little  book  onwards  and  upwards  into 
the  fields  of  knowledge  and  learning.  Let 
us,  if  we  are  wise  men,  hold  by  the  grand 
principle  of  step  by  step  :  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  God,  knowing  that  weariness  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  felt  at  intervals  by  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  all  his  creatures,  has 
appointed  that  they  shall  live  in  a  world  of 
Beginnings  and  Ends.  Yes :  we  can  stand 
a  day  at  a  time  :  but  if  we  forget  the  law  of 
beginnings  and  ends,  we  shall  come  to  be 
bearing  the  weight  of  a  hundred  days  to- 
gether. And  that  will  crush  the  strongest. 
Many  people,  of  an  anxious  temperament, 
are  like  the  pendulum  already  mentioned. 
The  pendulum  looked  ahead  to  the  incalcu- 
lable multitude  of  ticks,  forgetting  that  there 
would  always  be  a  moment  to  tick  in.  And 
you  can  easily  cee  that  many  human  beings 
plod  heavily  and  dully  through  their  work 
in  life,  because,  instead  of  giving  their  mind 
mainly  to  the  present  tick,  they  are  thinking 
of  the  innumerable  ticks  that  are  coming. 
You  know  quite  well  that  the  work  of  life  is 
done  by  most  animals  that  have  to  work,  in 
a  dull,  spiritless  way.  Few  go  through  their 
work  in  a  cheerful,  lively  way.  Even  in- 
ferior animals  are  coming  to  imitate  their 
rational  fellow-creatures.  The  other  day,  I 
was  driving  in  a  cab  along  a  certain  broad 
and  ugly  highway,  which  unites  Athens  with 
the  Pirscus.  I  overtook  and  passed  various 
drays,  drawn  by  fine  large  horses.  I  care- 
fully remarked  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  each  successive  horse.  All  of 
them  had  a  very  gloomy  and  melancholy 
look.  They  seemed  as  though  they  were 
enduring.  They  could  stand  it;  and  that 
was  all.  And  I  thought,  here  is  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  this  world  mainly  goes 


on.  It  goes  on :  it  gets  through :  but  not 
cheerfully.  You  could  know,  even  if  you 
had  no  better  means  of  knowing,  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  And  the  working  bees 
of  the  human  race,  do,  for  the  most  part,  go 
through  their  work  like  the  dull,  down-look- 
ing horse.  The  horses  were  plump  and 
sleek :  they  were  plainly  well  fed  and  well 
groomed :  yet  their  expression  was  sorrow- 
ful, or  at  least  apathetic.  It  would  have 
struck  you  less,  to  have  seen  that  dull  look 
on  the  face  of  some  poor,  half-starved  screw. 
And  you  know  it  is  generally  the  human 
beings  whose  material  advantages  are  the 
greatest,  who  have  the  most  unsatisfied  and 
unhappy  expression  of  countenance.  Look 
at  the  portraits  of  cabinet-ministers  and  the 
like.  Few  work  with  a  light  heart,  and 
with  enjoyment  in  their  work.  Many  fore- 
bodings, and  many  cares,  sit  heavily  upon 
the  heart  and  brain  of  most.  Oh,  for  more 
practical  belief  in  Beginnings  and  Ends  ! 

It  is  characteristic  of  those  things  which 
possess  a  Beginning  and  an  End,  that  they 
also  possess  a  Middle  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. But  we  do  not  mind  about  the  middle 
nearly  so  much.  The  middle  is  much  less 
affecting  and  striking.  It  is  the  first  start, 
and  then  the  close,  that  we  mainly  feel. 
You  know  the  peculiar  interest  with  which 
we  look  at  the  setting  sun  of  summer,  in  his 
last  minutes  above  the  horizon.  Of  course 
he  was  going  on  just  as  fast  through  all  the 
day :  but  at  midday,  we  did  not  know  the 
value  of  each  minute,  as  we  do  when  he  is 
fast  going  down.  I  have  been  touched  by 
the  sight  of  human  life,  ebbing  almost  visi- 
bly away :  and  you  could  not  but  think  of 
the  sun  in  his  last  little  space  above  the 
mountains,  or  above  the  sea.  I  remember 
two  old  gentlemen,  great  friends  :  both  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  life. .  One  was  above 
ninety :  the  other  above  eighty.  But  their 
wits  were  sound  and  clear  j  and,  better  still, 
their  hearts  were  right.  They  confessed 
that  they  were  no  more  than  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth  :  they  declared  plainly 
that  they  sought  a  country,  far  away,  where 
most  of  those  they  had  cared  for  were  wait- 
ing for  them.  But  the  body  was  very  nearly 
worn  out :  and  though  the  face  of  each  was 
pleasant  to  look  at,  paralysis  had  laid  its 
grasp  upon  the  aged  machinery  of  limb  and 
muscle  which  had  played  so  long.  I  used, 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  go  one  evening  in  the 
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•week  and  sit  with  them,  and  take  tea.  They 
always  had  tea  in  large  breakfast  cups  : 
other  cups  would  not  have  done.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  two  paralytic  hands  shook  about, 
as  they  tried  to  drink  their  tea.  There  they 
were,  the  two  old  friends:  they  had  been 
friends  from  boyhood,  and  they  had  been 
over  the  world  together.  You  could  not 
have  looked,  my  friend,  but  with  eyes  some- 
what wet,  at  the  large  teacups  shaking 
about ;  as  the  old  men  with  difficulty  raised 
them  to  their  lips.  And  there  was  a  thing 
that  particularly  struck  me.  There  was  a 
large  old-fashioned  watch,  always  on  a  little 
stand  on  the  tea-table,  ticking  on  and  on. 
You  seemed  to  feel  it  measuring  out  the  last 
minutes,  running  fast  away.  It  always  awed 
me  to  look  at  it  and  hear  it.  Only  for  a 
few  weeks  did  I  thus  visit  those  old  friends, 
till  one  died :  and  the  other  soon  followed 
him,  where  there  are  no  palsied  hands  or 
aged  hearts.  No  doubt,  through  all  the 
years  the  old-fashioned  watch  had  gone 
about  in  the  old  gentleman's  pocket,  life  had 
been  ebbing  as  really  and  as  fast  as  then. 
And  the  sands  were  running  as  quickly  for 
me,  as  for  the  aged  pilgrims.  But  then 
with  me  it  was  the  middle  ;  and  to  them  it 
was  the  end.  And  I  always  felt  it  very 
solemn  and  touching,  to  look  at  the  two  old 
men  on  the  confines  of  life ;  and  at  the 
watch  loudly  ticking  off  their  last  hours. 
One  seemed  to  feel  time  ebbing ;  as  you  see 
the  setting  sun  go  down. 

Beginnings  are  difficult.  It  is  very  hard 
to  begin  rightly  in  a  new  work  or  office  of 
any  kind.  And  I  am  thinking  not  merely 
of  the  inertia  to  be  overcome,  in  taking  to 
work :  though  that  is  a  great  fact.  In  writ- 
ing a  sermon  or  an  essay,  the  first  page  is 
much  the  hardest.  You  know,  it  costs  a 
locomotive  engine  a  great  effort  to  start  its 
train  :  once  the  train  is  off,  the  engine  keeps 
it  going  at  great  speed  with  a  tenth,  or  less, 
of  the  first  heavy  pull.  But  I  am  thinking 
now  of  the  many  foolish  things  which  you 
are  sure  to  say  and  do  in  your  ignorance, 
and  in  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  Even  a 
lord  chancellor  has  behaved  very  absurdly 
in  his  first  experience  of  his  great  elevation. 
It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  many  men 
to  be  taken  elsewhere,  and  have  a  fresh  start. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  clergyman  should  not 
stay  all  his  life  in  his  first  parish.  His  par- 
ishioners will  never  forget  the  foolish  things 


he  did  at  his  first  coming,  in  his  inexperi- 
enced youth.  There,  he  cannot  get  over 
these:  but  elsewhere  he  would  have  ths 
good  of  them,  without  the  ill.  He  wouIS 
have  the  experience,  dearly  bought :  whils 
the  story  of  the  blunders  and  troubles  by 
which  it  was  bought,  would  be  forgotten.  I 
dare  say  there  are  people,  miserable  and 
useless  where  they  are ;  who  if  they  could 
only  get  away  to  a  new  place,  and  begin 
again,  would  be  all  right.  In  that  new 
place  they  would  avoid  the  errors  and  follies 
by  which  they  have  made  their  present  place 
too  hot  to  hold  them.  Give  them  a  new 
start :  give  them  another  chance :  and  taught 
by  their  experience  of  the  scrapes  and  uo- 
happiness  into  which  they  got  by  their  hasty 
words,  their  ill-temper,  their  suspicion  and 
impatience,  their  domineering  spirit,  and 
their  determination  in  little  things  to  have 
their  own  way ;  you  would  find  them  do  ex- 
cellently. Yes,  there  is  something  admira^ 
ble  about  a  Beginning  !  There  is  something 
cheerful  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has  got  tha 
page  on  which  he  is  writing,  hopelessly 
blotted  and  befouled,  when  you  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  give  him  the  fresh  unsullied 
expanse  to  commence  anew !  It  is  like  wip- 
ing out  a  debt  that  never  can  be  paid,  and 
that  keeps  the  poor  struggling  head  under 
water :  but  wipe  it  out ;  and  oh,  with  what 
new  life  will  the  relieved  man  go  through 
all  his  duty !  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  drag 
a  lengthening  chain  :  to  know  that,  do  what 
you  may,  the  old  blot  remains,  and  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  I  knoAv  various  people, 
soured,  useless,  and  unhappy,  who  (I  am 
sure)  would  be  set  right  forever,  if  they 
could  but  be  taken  away  from  the  muddle 
into  which  they  have  got  themselves,  and 
allowed  to  begin  again  somewhere  else.  I 
wish  I  were  the  patron  of  six  livings  in  tha 
Church.  I  think  I  could  make  something 
good  and  happy  of  six  men  who  are  turned 
to  poor  account  now.  But  alas,  that  in 
many  things  there  is  no  second  chance! 
You  take  the  wrong  turning ;  and  you  are 
compelled  to  go  on  in  it,  long  after  you 
have  found  that  it  is  wrong.  You  have 
made  your  bed,  and  you  must  lie  on  it 
And  it  is  sad  to  think  how  early  in  life,  all 
life  may  be  marred.  A  mere  boy  or  girl 
may  get  into  the  dismal  lane  which  has  no 
turning :  and  out  of  which  they  never  can 
get,  to  start  afresh  in  a  better  track.    How 
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many  of  us,  my  readers,  would  be  infinitely 
better  and  happier,  if  we  could  but  begin 
again ! 

An  End  is  sometimes  a  very  great  bless- 
ing.   I  have  no  doubt,  my  readers,  that  in 
your  childhood  you  have  often  felt  this  when 
a  sermon  was  brought  to  a  close.    Perhaps 
in  maturer  years  you  have  experienced  a  like 
emotion   of   relief  under  the  like  circum- 
stances.    I  can  say  deliberately  that  never 
in  my  youth  did  I  once  wish  that  such  a  dis- 
course should  be  longer  than  it  was.    Yet 
we  all  remember  how  we  have  shrunk  from 
Ends.    You  may  have  read  a  fairy  tale  by 
Mr.  Thackeray,  with  illustrations  by  its  au- 
thor.    One  of  these  is  a  cartoon,  represent- 
ing a  boy  eating  a  bun,  apparently  of  supe- 
rior quality  ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  sentiment  common  to  early  youth.    He 
eats  :  and  as  he  eats,  he  speaks  as  follows  : 
«*  Oh,  what  fun  !     Nice  plum-bun  !     How  I 
wish  it  never  was  done ! "    I  remember  the 
mental  state.     I  have  known  it  well.     In  my 
mind  it  is  linked  with  the  thought  of  plum- 
pudding,  and  of  other  luxuries  and  dainties. 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  object  lessen  as  it  was 
enjoyed :  to  see  it  melt  away,  like  a  summer 
sunset !     And   about   Christmas-time,   one 
had  sometimes  a  like  feeling  as  to  the  appe- 
tite and  relish  for  plum-pudding  and  the 
like.     Would  it  were  unceasing  !     I  mean 
the  appetite.     But  you  remember  how  it 
flagged.     And  though  you  stimulated  it  with 
cold  water,  yet  the  fourth  supply  beat  you  : 
and  had  to  be  taken  away.    And  you  re- 
member, too,  how  you  shrunk  from  the  end 
of  your  holiday  season :  and  wished  that  time 
would  stand  still.    You  may  have  read  the 
awful  scene  in  Christopher  Marlowe's  Faus- 
tuSy  where  the  hapless  philosopher,  on  the 
verge   of  his   appointed   season,  seems  to 
cling  to  each  moment  as  it  passes  away  from 
him.     And  O  my  reader,  if  the  great  work 
of  life  have  not  been  done  while  the  day 
lasted,  think  how  awful  it  will  be  to  feel  that 
the  end  of  the  day  of  grace  is  here  !     Think 
of  poor  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  dying  hour, 
offering  all  the  wealth  of  her  kingdom  for 
another   day  of  life !    We  cannot,  in  the 
commonplace  days  of  ordinary  health'  and 
occupation,  rightly  realize  the  tremendous 
fact :  but  think  of  the  End  of  this  life,  to 
the  man  without  the  good  part  in  the  Re- 
deemer !    To  feel  that  all  in  the  world  you 


have  toiled  for  and  loved  is  going  from  you : 
to  feel  your  feeble  hand  losing  its  grasp  of  all : 
to  see  the  faces  around  grow  dim  through  the 
mists  of  death ;  to  feel  the  weary  heart  paus- 
ing, and  the  last  chill  creeping  upwards  :  to 
feel  that  you  are  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
edge  of  the  awful  gulf, — and  no  hope  be- 
yond! May  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  save 
every  soul  that  shall  ever  read  this  page  from 
that  awful  End ! 

It  is  the  end  of  a  career  that  gives  the 
character  to  it  all.     We  feel  as  if  a  life,  how- 
ever honorable  and  happy,  were  blighted  by 
a  sorry  ending.    The  thought  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  squabbling  about  the  thick- 
ness of  his  camp  soup,  and  the  number  of 
clean  shirts  to  be  allowed  him,  casts  back  an 
impression  of  pettiness  upon  the  man  even 
in  his  mid-career.     There  is  a  graver  con- 
sideration.   If  a  man  had  lived  many  years 
in  usefulness  and  honor,  but  finally  fell  into 
grievous  sin  and  shame,  we  should  think  of 
his  life  as  on  the  whole  a  shameful  one.    But 
if  a  man  end  his  career  nobly :  if  his  last 
years  are  honorable  and  happy  :  we  should 
think  of  his  life  on  the  whole  as  one  of  hap- 
piness and  honor,  though  its  beginning  were 
ever  so  lowly  and  sad.     You  remember  how 
a  great  king  of  ancient  days  asked  a  philos- 
opher to  name  some  of  the  happiest  of  the 
race.     The  philosopher  named  several  men, 
all  of  whom  were  dead.     The  king  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  think  of  men  still  living : 
"  Look  at  all  my  splendor,"  he  said  to  the 
philosopher :    **  why  do  you  not  think  of 
me?"     "Ah,"  said  the  wise  man;  "who 
knows  what  your  life  and  your  lot  may  be 
yet  ?     I  call  no  man  happy  before  he  dies  ! " 
[Distinguished  classical  scholar,  I  am  not 
telling  the  story  for  you.]   And,  sure  enough, 
that  monarch  was  reduced  to  captivity  and 
misery  ;  and  died  a  miserable  captive  :  and 
so  you  would  not  say  that  his  life  was  a  happy 
!  or  a  prosperous  one  on  the  whole.    But  in 
!  the  most  important  of  all  our  concerns,  my 
I  friend,  the  End  is  far  more  important  than 
I  that.     You  know  that  though  the  monarch, 
i  vanquished  and  uncrowned,  died  in  a  dun- 
i  geon,  that  could  not  blot  out  the  years  of 
I  royalty  he  had  actually  lived.     He  had  been 
I  a  king,  once  j    however  fallen   now.     The 
[  man  who  sits  by  his  lonely  fireside,  silent 
I  and  deserted,  can  yet  remember  the  days 
I  when  that  quiet  dwelling  was  noisy  and  glad- 
I  some  with  young  voices :   they  were  real 
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days,  when  his  children  were  round  him  ;  and 
it  does  him  good  yet  to  look  back  on  them, 
— though  now  the  little  things  are  in  their 
graves.  But  the  fearful  thing  about  the  pro- 
fessing Christian  who  ends  in  sin  and  shame, 
is  this  :  He  dare  not  comfort  himself  under 
the  present  wretchedness,  by  looking  back 
to  better  days,  when  he  thought  he  was  safe. 
The  fearful  thing  is  that  this  present  end  of 
sin  has  power  to  blot  out  those  better  days : 
if  a  man,  however  fair  his  profession,  end  at 
last  manifestly  not  a  Christian,  this  proves 
that  he  never  was  a  Christian  at  all !  You 
see  what  tremendous  issues  depend  upon  the 
Christian  life  ending  well !  It  is  little  to  say 
that  ending  ill  is  a  sad  thing  at  the  time  :  it 
is  that  ending  ill  flings  back  a  baleful  light 
on  all  the  days  that  went  before  !  If  the  end 
be  bad,  then  there  was  something  amiss  all 
along,  however  little  suspected  it  may  have 
been.  It  is  only  when  the  end  is  well 
over,  that  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  you  are 
safe.  You  remember  Mr.  Moultrie's  beau- 
tiful poem,  about  his  living  children  and  his 
dead  child.  The  living  children  were  good : 
were  all  he  could  wish  :  but  God  only  knew 
how  temptation  might  prevail  against  them 
as  years  went  on  :  but  as  for  the  dead  one, 
he  was  safe.  "  It  may  be  that  the  Tempter's 
wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever  :  But 
if  our  own  poor  faith  fails  not,  he  must  be 
ours  forever  ! "  Yes  :  that  little  one  had 
passed  the  End :  no  evil  nor  peril  could 
touch  him  more. 

I  dare  say  you  have  sometimes  found  that 
for  a  day  or  two,  a  line  of  poetry  or  some 
short  sentence  of  prose  would  keep  con- 
stantly recurring  to  your  memory.  I  find  it 
so  ;  and  the  line  is  sometimes  Shakspeare's  ; 
sometimes  Tennyson's  ;  often  it  is  from  a 
certain  Volume  (the  Best  Volume)  of  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  think  a  great  deal.  And  I 
remember  how,  not  long  since,  for  about  a 
week,  the  line  that  was  always  recurring  was 
one  by  Solomon,  king  and  philosopher  (and 
something  more) :  it  was  "  Better  is  the  end 
of  a  thing  than  the  beginning."  And  at  first 
I  thought  that  the  words  sounded  sad :  and 
more  heathen-like  than  Christian.  Has  it 
come  to  this,  that  God's  Word  tells  us  con- 
cerning the  life  God  gave  us,  that  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  us  is  soonest  to 
get  rid  of  that  sad  gift ;  and  that  each  thing 
that  comes  our  way,  is  something  concern- 


ing which  we  may  be  glad  when  it  is  over  ? 
I  thought  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  wondered 
if  the  sum  of  the  matter,  after  all,  is  "  The 
sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep  : "  and 
of  Sophocles,  and  how  he  said  "  Not  to  be, 
is  best  of  all :  but  when  one  hath  come  to 
this  world,  then  to  return  with  quickest  step 
to  whence  he  came,  is  next."  But  then  I 
saw,  gradually,  that  the  words  are  neither 
cynical  nor  hopeless ;  they  do  but  remind  us 
of  the  great  truth,  that  God  would  have  our 
life  here  one  of  constant  progress  from  good 
to  better,  and  so  the  End  best  of  all.  We 
are  to  be  "  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
which  are  before,"  because  the  best  things 
are  still  before  us.  If  things  in  this  world 
go  as  God  intended  they  should,  then  every- 
thing is  a  step  to  something  else  j  something 
farther :  which  ought  to  be  an  advance  on 
what  went  before  it ;  which  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter than  what  went  before  it.  And  above 
all,  the  End  of  our  life  here  (if  it  end  well), 
so  safe  and  so  happy,  is  far  better  than  its 
Beginning,  with  all  the  perils  of  the  voyage 
yet  to  come. 

I  thought  of  these  things  the  other  Sun- 
day afternoon,  seeing  the  Beginning  and  the 
End  almost  side  by  side.  At  that  service  I 
did  not  preach  :  and  I  was  sitting  in  a  square 
seat  in  a  certain  church,  listening  to  a  very 
good  sermon  preached  by  a  friend.  A  cer- 
tain little  boy,  just  four  years  old,  came  and 
sat  beside  me,  leaning  his  head  on  me  as  a 
pillow :  and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon,  the  little  man  (very  properly)  fell 
sound  asleep.  And  (attending  to  the  ser- 
mon all  the  while)  I  could  not  but  look  down 
at  the  fat  rosy  little  face,  and  the  abundance 
of  curly  hair ;  the  fresh,  clear  complexion, 
the  cheerful,  innocent  expression ;  and  think 
how  fair  and  pleasing  a  thing  is  early  youth : 
— how  beautiful  and  hopeful  is  our  life's  Be- " 
ginning.  And  after  service  was  over,  on  my 
way  home,  I  went  to  see  a  revered  friend, 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  Christian  life,  was 
dying.  There  was  the  worn,  ghastly  face, 
with  its  sharp  features  ;  the  weary,  worn-out 
frame ;  the  weakened,  wandering  mind,  so 
changed  from  what  it  used  to  be.  And 
standing  by  that  good  believer's  bed,  and 
thinking  of  the  little  child,  I  said  to  myself. 
There  is  the  Beginning  of  life :  here  is  the 
End  :  what  shall  we  say  in  the  view  of  that 
sad  contrast?    And  I  thought,  there  and 
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then,  that  "  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than 
the  beginning  !  "  Yes :  better  is  the  end  of 
a  dangerous  voyage  than  its  outset.  You 
have  seen  a  ship  sailing  away  upon  a  long, 
perilous  voyage  over  the  ocean  :  the  day  was 
fair  and  sunshiny,  and  the  ship  looked  gay 
and  trim,  with  her  white  sails  and  her 
freshly  painted  sides.  And  you  have  seen 
a  ship  coming  safe  into  port  at  the  end  of 
her  thousands  of  miles  over  the  deep,  under 
a  gloomy,  stormy  sky,  and  with  hull  and 
masts  battered  by  winds  and  waves.  And 
you  have  thought,  I  dare  say,  that  better  far 
was  this  ending,  safe  and  sure,  than  even 
that  sunshiny  beginning,  with  all  the  risks 
before  it.  And  here,  in  the  worn  figure  on 
the  weary  bed,  here  is  the  safe  end  of  the 
voyage  of  life  !  Oh,  what  perils  are  yet  be- 
fore the  merry  little  child !    Who  can  say  if 
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that  little  one  is  to  end  in  glory  ?  But  to 
the  dying  Christian  all  these  perils  are  over. 
He  is  safe,  safe  !  And  then,  remember,  this 
is  not  yet  the  end  you  see.  It  is  not  the  end, 
that  weary  figure,  lying  on  that  bed  of  pain. 
It  is  only  the  last  step  before  the  end.  A 
very  little  :  and  how  glorious  and  happy  that 
sufi'erer  will  be  !  You  would  not  wish  to  keep 
him  here,  when  you  think  of  all  the  bless- 
edness into  which  the  next  step  from  this 
pain  will  bear  him.  Nay  :  but  you  may  take 
up,  in  a  sublimer  significance  than  that  of 
deliverance  from  mere  earthly  ill,  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  greatest  poet  : 

"  Vex  not  his  soul :  oh,  let  him  pass  !  He  hates 
him, 
That  would,  upon  the   rack  of  this  rough 

world, 
Stretch  him  out  longer !  " 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  "Lives  of  the  Sher- 
idans  "  is  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  Concerning  this  work, 
Mrs.  Norton  in  a  letter  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, on  "  Books  of  Gossip/'  in  January  last 
year,  remarked  :  "A  true  history  of  the  Sheri- 
dans,  I,  Sheridan's  granddaughter,  hope  to  sup- 
ply. Not  taken,  like  these  poorly  concocted 
sketches,  from  sources  whose  veracity  the  au- 
thors have  never  examined,  but  from  sifted  evi- 
dence and  real  matter.  Not  from  repeated  ex- 
tracts copied  out  of  one  bookseller's  preface 
into  another  ;  nor  including  such  foolish  forge- 
ries as  the  *  Epistle  from  Miss  Linley  to  a  Fe- 
male friend  ;  *  but  from  family  papers  and  royal 
and  other  letters  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
living  representative  of  the  Sheridans — the  pres- 
ent Member  for  Dorchester, — a  portion  of  which 
papers  were  in  the  hands  of  Tom  Moore,  for 
extract  and  guidance,  while  working  (so  unwill- 
ingly, as  it  now  appears)  at  the  Life  he  under- 
took to  execute." — Critic. 


Great  Letter-Writers.  —  Judging  from 
the  number  of  envelopes  supplied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  the  number  of  letters  actually 
written  on  the  public  service  must  considerably 
exceed  12,000,000  a  year ! 


New  Hymn-Books.  —  Messrs.  Eivingtons 
announce  "  The  Holy  Year,  or  Hymns  for 
Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  Year ;  " 
and  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Co.  '*  Pilgrim  Lays :  a 
Volume  of  Sacred  Poetry." 


A  Testimonial  Fund  has  been  commenced 
"  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
eminent  services  to  literature.  During  a  long 
life  of  meditative  retirement  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  generation  ;  and 
few  have  spoken  so  eloquently,  and  in  so  cath- 
olic a  spirit  in  defence  of  the  truth."  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  at  no  time  received  from  his  works  any 
adequate  remuneration  ;  he  is  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-fifth year,  and  has  sustained  some  serious 
losses ;  and  moved  by  these  considerations, 
some  of  his  friends  and  admirers  propose  to 
raise  a  sum  or  money  for  investment,  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  family,  so  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  last  years  may  be  secured  from  all 
pecuniary  anxiety. 


"  Weldon's  Register  "  remarks  :  "  It  is 
stated  by  the  Literary  Budget  that  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  has  been  paid  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  £2,000  for  his  '  Victories  of  Love,'  con- 
tributed to  Macmillan's  Magazine.  This  must 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  a  guinea  per  line — a  price 
never  before  paid  to  any  one  but  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, and  to  him  only  for  two  very  short  pieces, 
one  in  the  magazine  just  mentioned  and  the 
other  in  the  CornhUl."  It  is  truly  amusing  to 
see  Weldon  seriously  debating  such  an  absurd 
canard.  £200  is  more  like  the  figure  than 
£2,000;  and  even  £200  is  extravagant  pay  for 
verses  which  convinced  everybody  that  even 
Tapper  could  be  outdone. — Critic. 


Dr.  Charles  Mackat  has  gone  to  Amer- 
ica, to  report  on  the  war  and  politics,  in  letters 
to  the  London  Review. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Squire  had  had  a  pillion  fastened  on 
his  horse  -when  he  started  for  the  convent,  as 
a  precaution  if  he  should  find  matters  in  des- 
perate disorder  there.     The  disorder  was  so 
desperate  that  his  daughter  sprang  to  his 
arms  the  moment  his  strong  voice  was  heard 
in  the  din.    In  three  minutes   more  they 
were   on   their   way  to   the    Manor-house. 
They  met  so  many  people  that  Anna  longed 
to  cover  her  face  entirely  with  her  hood ; 
but  then — if  she  should  meet  Henry  Fletcher ! 
Her  heart  was  beating  so  that  she  could 
not  speak, — not  only  from  the  agitations  of 
the  last  few  hours,  but  because  Henry  had 
not  appeared.     The  one  point  she  had  been 
sure  of,  whenever  she  imagined  the  scene 
which  he  had  assured  her  must  happen  some 
day,  was  that  he  would  be  waiting  outside 
to  receive  her,  and  that  his  would  be  the 
first  friendly  face  she  would  see.     She  was 
more  than  disappointed :  she  was  humbled 
and  terrified.    If  she  had  lost  her  own  re- 
spect by  her  rebellion  against  her  vows,  she  i 
might  well  have  lost  his.     Absence  had  en-  I 
abled  him  to  see  her  and  her  conduct  in  their 
true  light :  he  despised  her  now,  and  she  i 
would  never  see  him   more.     By  the  time  I 
she  reached  home  she  was  as  miserable  as  I 
if  her  release  were  not  the  event  she  had 
been  longing  and  praying  for  above  every-  ! 
thing.  j 

There  was   something  exhilarating,  how- 
ever, in  seeing  the  old   place  again,  after, 
years  of  assurance  that   she  never  would.  I 
Bet  was  so  delighted,  too,  and  hung  about  | 
her  so  fondly  !     Dame  Atherstone  was  rather  i 
formidable ;  so  grave  and  cold  that  Anna  j 
fearfully  asked  herself  whether  it  was  possi-  \ 
ble  that  her  mother  could  know  the  under-  ! 
plot  of  the  strange  story  now  passing  before  ; 
their  eyes.     The  Dame  received  her  daugh-  I 
ter  with  a  sort  of  deference  which  seemed  to  ! 
show  that  their  natural  relation  was  dis-  I 
solved — the  motherly  love  completely  gone, ! 
while  the  woman  of  the  world  displayed  her 
deference    to    the   spouse   of   the   Church. 
There  would  soon  be  an  end  of  this — that 
was  one  comfort ;  and  Anna  and  Bet  pres- 
ently escaped,  to  visit  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  greet  all  the  servants.     It  was 
very  pleasant  to  see  the  old  faces  and  haunts 
again ;  and  Anna  began  to  think  that  Henry 
might  be  absent  through  some  accident.    He 


might  appear  at  any  time,  and  then  all  would 
be  almost  too  happy. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  was  to  be 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  most  seri- 
ous trouble.     Of  all  disagreeable  things,  the 
Reverend  Mother  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  day — sure   that   an  asylum  would  be 
granted  her  at  the  Manor-house  till  she  was 
appointed  to  another  convent.     The  Squire 
could  not  turn  her  away  from  his  gate  at 
such  a  time,  and  his  Dame  was  only  too  glad 
to  receive  her.      Everything  in  the  estab- 
lishment was  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  Reverend  Mother  and  her 
young  nun.     Anna  found  herself  shut  up  in 
a  remote  apartment  with  her  Superior,  as  if 
she  had  no  relations  in  the  house.     She  was 
kept  to  her  service-book,  and  her  convent  ob- 
servances, and  the  tasks  she  had  become  so 
weary  of ;  and  when  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
shrubbery,  she  found  she  was  never  to  be 
i  left  alone  with  Bet — nor  even  with  Eleanor, 
when  Eleanor  came.    If  this  went  on,  every- 
I  thing  would  be  lost.      Her  lover  and  she 
j  would  be  kept  apart ;  she  would  be  thrust 
back  into  her  misery ;  and  she  must  go  mad 
j  or  die  with  misery.     She  must  take  her  part, 
I  and  declare  that  she  would  be  no  longer  a 
nun. 

She  found  it  quite  as  difficult  to  go  through 
as  she  could  have  anticipated.     It  was  some 
days  before  she  found  opportunity  to  de- 
clare her  change  of  views :  but  the  opportu- 
nity was  one  which  she  could  not  let  pass. 
Her  two  mothers  were  talking  of  whether 
the  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  a  convent 
in  Warwickshire  or  one  in  Essex ;  and  the 
Abbess   expatiated  on  the  reputation  and 
comforts  of  the  Essex  house,  congratulating 
Anna  on  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  opening 
for  their  admission.     While  she  was  unfold- 
ing a   letter,  and   reading   and  explaining, 
Anna  was  making  up  her  mind  to  speak  the 
word  which  she  could  not  but  Suppose  was 
expected  from  her.     She  rose,  and  stood  in 
her  usual  reverent  attitude  as   she  uttered 
her  avowal  of  rebellion.     She  said  she  con- 
sidered her  bonds  broken  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  sisterhood  of  Our  Lady,  and  it  was 
not  her  desire  to  form   a  new  one.     She 
wished  to  follow  the  example  of  those  nuns 
who  had  returned  to  the  world  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  their  retreats.     By  the  way  in 
which  this  was  received,  she  felt  assured 
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that  she  had  given  the  expected  answer. 
The  Abbess  coldly  replied  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  her  own  case.  She  was  bound 
for  life  by  her  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience  to  her,  her  spiritual  mother. 
When  she  would  have  appealed  to  the 
actual  emancipation  of  hundreds  of  nuns, 
she  was  commanded  to  be  silent,  and  never 
to  renew  the  subject.  Her  own  mother  then 
began,  and  she  was  the  sterner  of  the  two. 
She  forbade  Anna  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  she  could  be  allowed  to  disgrace  her 
family  by  falling  away  from  her  vows.  It 
was  painful  enough  that  any  daughter  of 
that  house  should  have  so  fallen  away  from 
purity  and  devotion  as  to  yearn  after  a  life 
in  the  world  and  forfeit  her  salvation  ;  but 
if  such  depravity  did  exist,  it  must  be  hid- 
den, for  the  sake  of  the  family.  It  was  in 
vain  to  protest  against  such  a  construction, 
or  to  point  out  that  many  daughters  had 
been  taken  home,  without  disgrace  or  reluc- 
tance. She  was  told  that  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  talking  of,  and  that  in  every 
such  case  either  the  parents  were  wealthy 
or  the  family  generally  had  lapsed  into  the 
irreligious  views  of  the  times,  speaking  evil 
of  spiritual  dignities,  and  being  unable  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  privilege  of 
the  conventual  life.  In  time  Anna  became 
able  to  understand  what  this  meant ;  that 
her  father  had  paid  down  eight  hundred 
pounds  on  her  taking  the  veil,  that  this 
money  was  irrecoverable,  and  that  he  had 
already  disposed  of  the  rest  of  her  portion 
in  favor  of  her  two  sisters,  so  that  she  had 
nothing  whatever  to  expect  from  him.  It 
was  a  bitter  experience ;  but,  as  the  days 
passed  on,  she  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
truth  that  she  was  unwelcome  in  her  natural 
home. 

She  tried  her  father,  when  she  could  get 
a  word  with  him,  and  at  those  moments  she 
was  in  a  temper  of  peculiar  resentment 
against  the  Reverend  Mother,  whose  dis- 
eased imagination  saw  evil  in  the  simplest 
intercourse  with  father  or  brother.  Anna 
used  the  short  minutes  she  could  snatch  in 
putting  it  to  her  father  whether  he  wished  a 
child  of  his  to  be  locked  up  for  life  with  a 
Superior  whom  she  must  obey  without  es- 
teeming, and  with  a  set  of  women  of  vari- 
ous ages,  tempers,  and  conditions — one  at 
least  of  whom  had  been  vile,  while  others 


were  untruthful,  ill-tempered,  ignorant,  or 
in  some  way  or  other  disagreeable.  Some 
two  or  three  who  were  valuable  and  agree- 
able women  were  a  great  solace,  but  they 
must  either  deteriorate  or  remain  forever 
apart  from  the  greater  number.  But,  suffi- 
cient as  these  objections  were,  there  was  a 
greater.  She  herself  did  not  now  regard 
this  mode  of  life  as  holy.  She  believed 
that,  instead  of  securing  salvation,  it  was 
an  impediment  to  it.  Her  own  temper  and 
conscience  were  suffering  under  it,  and  she 
was  not  nearly  so  good  now  as  before  she 
I  was  a  nun.     She  was  sure  the  whole  system 

was  a  superstition 

!      She  had  gone  too  far.    If  she  had  stopped 

at  the  point  of  the  hardship  of  being  shut 

■  up  for  life  with   disagreeable  companions, 

her  father  might  have  been  won  over.    He 

showed  that  it  made  him  very  uneasy ;  but 

the  heretical  plea  which  followed  spoiled 

everything.    "When  he  found  that  Anna  had 

'  handled  the   Scriptures,   and  could   quote 

them    against  the   Church,   he   considered 

himself  safe  in  taking  ground  against  her. 

It  was  not  very  easy ;  for  her  face  and  her 

I  voice  had  power  over  him  ;  but  he  told  her, 

!  several  times  over,  that  he  had  paid  her  por- 

!  tion,  and  had  nothing  more  to  give  her ;  that 

j  it  was  utter  disgrace  to  a  young  woman  to 

':  draw  back  from  a  purpose  of  celibacy ;  that 

!  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  dishonor  her  fam- 

\  ily,  and  so  on.     Struck  by  the  expression  of 

1  her  face,  he  would  have  drawn  her  to  him,  and 

'  spoken  tenderly  ;  but  the  Reverend  Mother 

was  somehow  within  hearing,  and  appeared 

'  at  the  moment  when  she  could  have  been 

;  best  spared.    Yet  the  kind-hearted  father 

whispered,— 

"  You  will  go  back  ?    You  will  make  us 
all  proud  and  happy  ?  " 
"  Father,  I  cannot." 
"  What  an  answer  that  is  !  " 
"You  do  not  know  what  you   ask,  my 
father.     It  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be 
asked  of  any  one." 

"  You  said  rightly,"  he  remarked,  "  tha,t 
you  are  not  so  good  now  as  before  you  were 
a  nun.  You  must  go  back  and  be  made 
better." 

Any  appeal  to    his    reason    made    him 

threaten  to  send  for  the  Bishop.    Anything 

!  but  that !    When  the  parents  perceived  that 

i  Anna's  supreme  dread  was  of  her  uncle, 
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they  found  they  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Bishop  was  the  bugbear  used 
to  subdue  her. 

The  promise  that  Eleanor  and  she  had 
exchanged  on  the  wedding-day  was  much 
in  Anna's  mind — the  promise  to  aid  each 
other  in  any  strait,  at  any  time  of  their 
lives.  She  did  write  to  Eleanor  when  they 
"were  apart ;  she  did  speak  during  the  short 
and  precarious  confidences  they  were  al- 
lowed during  Eleanor's  visits :  but  neither 
could  she  find  any  comfort  here.  Eleanor 
"would  have  given  her  anything  she  had  in 
the  world — would  have  nursed  her  in  illness, 
and  toiled  for  her  in  difl&culty;  but  she 
could  not  carry  her  through  such  an  enter- 
prise as  this.  Her  husband  was  as  proud 
as  any  prince,  and  his  pride  lay  in  the  high 
repute  of  everybody  belonging  to  him.  It 
■was  plain  that  Eleanor  had  not  ventured  to 
tell  him  so  much  as  that  Anna  wished  to 
return  to  a  secular  life.  If  she  could  have 
gone  to  her  sister  for  a  time,  Anna  thought, 
things  might  have  come  round.  No  doubt 
it  was  in  her  mind,  too,  that  there  she 
should  hear  whatever  could  be  known  of 
Henry.  But  it  was  too  plain  that  there  was 
no  welcome  ready  for  her  at  her  sister's 
home. 

Hubert  was  at  college.  Bet,  though 
much  grown,  and  very  fond  of  nestling  to 
Anna,  and  of  gazing  at  her  when  sitting 
opposite,  was  too  young  to  be  fully  confided 
in.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to  win  her 
over  at  the  risk  of  corrupting  her  mind,  as 
the  two  mothers  would  have  called  it. 

"  Heaven  help  me  ! "  wept  Anna  on  her 
bed  ;  "  for  I  am  very  desolate  ! " 

If  she  could  get  to  church  on  Sunday,  she 
"would  not  only  obtain  some  religious  sup- 
port and  comfort,  but  might  possibly  dis- 
cover some  opening  for  action.  She  could 
not  suppose  that  Henry  would  be  there ; 
but  was  it  not  just  possible  ? 

And  now  her  next  strong  desire  was  to 
go  to  church.  This,  however,  was  pro- 
nounced impracticable.  By  degrees  it  came 
out  that  there  were  very  sufficient  reasons 
why,  though  her  mother  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal from  her  what  they  were.  The  people 
of  the  parish  had  become  discontented  with 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  church,  and 
had  undertaken  some  repairs,  as  they  called 
them,  w^hich  compelled  the  removal  of  the 
images  which  had  been  a  great  distinction 


of  the  place  from  before  living  memory.  It 
was  strange,  but  every  one  of  these  images 
had  been  found  so  decayed  as  to  fall  into 
dust  in  the  removing.  So  the  workpeople 
said ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  of  them 
but  heaps  of  dust.  The  tradespeople  had 
ofiered  to  decorate  the  church  afresh.  The 
rector  had  left  everything  to  the  curate ; 
and  the  curate  had  a  very  good  understand- 
ing with  the  people  now;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  church  was  re- 
opened after  the  repairs,  there  were  texts  of 
Scripture  painted  upon  the  walls  where  the 
images  had  been.  Many  precious  things 
were  stripped  away  from  the  altar  ;  and  one 
new  feature  was  added, — the  reading-desk 
in  the  nave,  with  the  Bible  on  it,  and  chained 
to  it.  Still,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  neighboring  families  should  not 
worship  in  the  house  where  their  fathers  lay 
buried.  The  real  reason  was,  that  the 
curate  had  married  Sister  Agatha  from 
Stoke  Holy  Cross.  There  had  been  an  at- 
tachment of  old,  some  people  said.  Others 
who  would  not  hear  of  that  were  still  not 
averse  to  the  marriage.  As  for  the  wife — 
there  were  many  clergymen's  wives  now, 
and  not  a  few  taken  from  dispersed  nunne- 
ries ;  so  that  there  was  little  discredit  in  it. 
And  as  for  the  clergyman, — if  he  was  to 
discharge  his  function  of  hospitality  as  was 
enjoined  upon  him,  was  it  not  much  better 
that  he  should  be  married  ?  A  bachelor's 
hospitality  must  be  wasteful  and  comfort- 
less J  and  that  was  one  reason  why  there 
were  so  many  scandals  about  parsonages 
and  their  housekeeping.  The  curate  and 
his  wife  were  on  the  whole  well  received ; 
but  the  Atherstone  household  could  not,  it 
was  declared,  appear  at  church,  under  the 
circumstances,  while  the  Reverend  Mother 
was  their  guest. 

When  her  mind  was  free  enough  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  moment,  Anna  was 
well  pleased  to  perceive  how  little  prospect 
the  Reverend  Mother  had  of  gathering  her 
chickens  again  under  her  wing.  It  seemed 
doubtful  at  times  whether  any  of  her  daugh- 
ters would  abide  by  her  except  Emilia. 
Where  Emilia  was  nobody  said ;  but,  by 
the  way  in  which  she  was  extolled,  Anna 
conjectured  that  she  was  engaged  in  some 
mission  on  behalf  of  the  convent.  As  for 
the  rest,  one  at  least  had  married.  Another, 
poor  Sister  Catherine,  was  daily  denounced 
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and  gloated  over  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  She  had  put  herself 
in  the  power  of  her  profligate  lover,  who 
was  said  to  have  transferred  her,  in  her 
helplessness,  to  another ;  and  she  was  doubt- 
less lost.  The  rest  were  said  to  be  in  trouble 
and  poverty.  Some  had  pressed  urgently 
for  the  forty  shillings  allotted  to  the  monks 
and  nuns  sent  adrift ;  and  some  were  a  bur- 
den on  their  families.  Considering  what  it 
was  to  be  such  a  burden,  according  to  the 
sage  mothers  who  talked  for  the  edification 
of  young  listeners,  it  was  marvellous  that  so 
few  seemed  ready  to  enter  another  house 
with  their  Reverend  Mother. 

"  What  shall— what  shall  I  do  ?  "  thought 
Anna,  every  day.  "  I  will  run  away,  and 
be  a  kitchen-maid,  if  I  see  no  other  way." 

The  day  soon  came.  An  elderly,  sorrow- 
ful woman  appeared  at  the  door,  requesting 
to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Abbess ;  and  if 
not  the  Abbess,  Sister  Anna.  It  was  Emil- 
ia's mother ;  and  she  was  gladly  welcomed. 
She  afibrded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  laudation  of  zeal,  self-mortification,  and 
all  the  forms  of  piety  for  which  her  daugh- 
ter was  distinguished.  She  listened,  pleased 
perhaps  to  hear  her  child's  praises,  but  im- 
patient also.  Where  was  Emilia,  and  how 
soon  might  she  be  expected  under  her  moth- 
er's roof?  Her  little  room  was  ready.  She 
should  have  her  own  way  in  everything. 
Her  presence  was  all  that  her  mother  de- 
sired :  but,  if  the  House  at  Stoke  was  really 
never  to  be  a  convent  again, — and  if  so 
many  of  the  sisters  were  now  with  their 
relatives,  and  were  supposed  likely  to  re- 
main, was  it  not  possible ?    No  ;  it  was 

not  possible  that  her  child  should  abide  with 
her,  or  even  see  her.  The  cold  treatment 
"which  followed  upon  her  question  soon  sent 
the  poor  mother  away. 

Anna  would  take  no  hints  to  the  contrary, 
but  accompanied  the  humbled  guest  to  the 
gate.  By  that  means,  she  heard  of  Eliza- 
beth. For  some  days  after  her  disgrace 
Elizabeth  had  found  a  home  with  Emilia's 
mother;  but  she  would  not  stay  to  be  a 
burden,  as  she  called  it.  She  was  now  a 
laundress  in  a  great  house  in  the  next  county. 

"  A  laundress  ! "  exclaimed  Anna. 

*'  Yes.  She  would  go ;  and  she  said  it 
was  good  fortune  to  find  such  a  place  :  and 
that  is  true,  in  its  way,"  said  the  widow. 
"  Now  there  are  so  many  nuns  dispersed, 
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and  nobody  liking  to  harbor  them,  it  was  a 
kind  of  happy  chance.  But  Elizabeth  never 
was  a  nun  ;  and  some  may  now  like  her  the 
better  for  that.  But  you  must  not  think  too 
much  of  her  being  degraded." 

"  I !  I  only  wish  I  was  a  laundress ! 
You  know,  all  works  of  that  kind  were  well 
done  in  our  convent.  We  really  can  get  up 
laces  and  mend  them,  and  do  all  fine  works. 
I  wish  I  had  such  an  employment  now." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Elizabeth  so  ?  "  asked  the 
widow.  "  If  I  had  not  been  thinking  too 
much  about  myself,  I  might  have  brought 
a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to-day." 

"  Do  bring  me  a  letter, — I  mean,  send  me 
a  letter  from  her,"  cried  Anna.  "  I  want 
her  advice.    I  am  very  unhappy " 

Here  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  the 
jingle  of  harness,  made  both  look  out  from 
the  gate  where  the  widow's  horse  was  await- 
ing her.  Anna  did  not  even  stay  to  assist 
her  to  mount  behind  the  obliging  neighbor 
who  had  brought  her.  The  tramp  and  the 
jingle  were  from  the  Bishop's  coach  and  out- 
riders, coming  round  the  next  turn  in  the 
road.  Anna  could  sooner  have  drowned 
herself  than  have  met  her  uncle.  She 
plunged  into  the  shrubbery  and  hid  herself 
behind  a  woodstack,  mortally  afraid  that  the 
gamesome  dogs  which  always  made  part  of 
the  Bishop's  train,  would  find  her  out,  and 
drag  her  into  view.  They  did  not  heed  her  ; 
and  she  waited  till  the  great  coach  re-ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  mansion.  Then  she 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  for  she  must  be  clear 
of  the  stables  before  the  Bishop's  grooms 
brought  the  horses  down.  She  drew  her 
hood  forward,  slipped  out  at  a  small  side 
gate,  and  committed  herself  to  the  high- 
road. 

It  was  a  desperate  venture  for  a  nun  at 
such  a  time  ;  and  so  thought,  it  was  clear,  a 
kindly  looking  man  whom  she  presently 
met.  He  stopped,  made  his  reverence,  de- 
clared he  remembered  Mistress  Anna  j  and 
that  must  excuse  him  for  saying  that  she 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  village  at  present. 
Finding  Anna  bent  on  going,  he  took  her  to 
his  wife,  who  dressed  her  in  a  long  cloak 
and  broad  hat  and  muffler,  such  as  market- 
women  wore.  The  couple  promised  to  keep 
her  secret,  and  to  trust  her  for  the  return 
of  her  disguise  that  night. 

When  she  was  in  the  publican's  back  par- 
lor, she  took  off  her  hat  and  muffler ;  and 
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the  hostess  was,  in  a  moment,  hugging  her 
Mistress  Anna  to  her  breast.  Anna  made 
her  understand  that  she  came  secretly,  and 
begged  for  refuge  here  for  a  time.  The  old 
nurse  thought  her  arms  were  Mistress 
Anna's  proper  refuge  ;  but  why  was  this  ? 

"  I  rm  so  unhappy,  Milly !  And  I  cannot 
go  back  to  be  a  nun." 

"You  cannot  be  a  nun!"  exclaimed  the 
nurse,  starting  back. 

"  Ah !  you  are  going  to  be  like  all  the 
rest !    But  I   never  will,  Milly  j  I  never 


can 


r " 


"  You  know  best,  my  dear, — that  is,  holy 
Sister  Anna.  But  it  has  been  such  a  pride 
to  us " 

"  Ah !  but  I  do  know  best,  Milly :  and 
we  should  not  be  proud.  I  will  stay  here  if 
you  will  let  me.  I  will  cook  for  your  cus- 
tomers, or  take  care  of  the  children,  or  mend 
the  clothes.  I  will  do  anything  that  is  use- 
ful, if  you  will  let  me  hide  here." 

"  Hide,  my  dear  young  lady  !  " 
•  "  Yes  ;  even  the  Squire's  daughter  must 
hide  in  such  days  as  these.     I  will  explain 
everything  :  only  let  me  hide  till  the  Bishop 
is  gone." 

Nurse  Milly,  as  the  hostess  used  to  be 
called,  beckoned  her  up  the  stairs  in  the 
rear,  and  seated  her  in  her  own  chamber. 

There  she  found  that  Anna  was  in  earnest 
in  desiring  to  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  an  hon- 
est service,  in  independence  of  her  family. 
Nurse  undertook  that  the  Squire  should  be 
assured  of  her  safety  immediately,  and  en- 
treated to  ask  no  questions :  and  the  per- 
plexed father  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved 
from  coming  to  any  decision  on  Anna's 
fate.  For  some  days  she  met  with  no  fresh 
trouble.  Nobody  inquired  about  her;  she 
lived  out  of  sight;  and  the  hours  passed 
endurably,  while  she  made  better  confec- 
tions and  more  dainty  dishes  for  the  host's 
customers  than  had  ever  appeared  on  the 
board  before.  There  was  fine  laundry  work 
to  be  done  also, — ruffs  to  be  starched  and 
set,  and  the  foreign  laces  of  the  time  to  be 
made  like  new :  and  when  the  guests  ad- 
mired the  result,  the  hostess  explained  that 
there  was  no  work  like  that  of  the  nuns, 
whatever  they  undertook  ;  and  this  brought 
on  the  observation,  daily  made  everywhere, 
that  there  were  plenty  of  nuns  now  glad  to 
be  employed  in  whatever  they  could  do, — 
which  indeed  was  not  much. 


The  uppermost  thought  in  Anna's  mind 
in  devising  her  present  retreat  was  that  it 
afforded  the  best  chance  of  hearing  some- 
thing of  Henry.  The  carpenter's  wife,  who 
was  so  proud  of  having  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Fletchers,  lived  close  at  hand ;  and 
in  fact.  Nurse  Milly  could  have  told,  some 
weeks  ago,  that  Captain  Fletcher  was  gone 
to  the  wars, — sent  to  Ireland  in  great  haste, 
without  so  much  as  one  day's  notice. 

*'  Gone  to  the  wars!  "  thought  Anna,  all 
the  day  afterwards.  The  relief  was  wel- 
come, though  the  anxiety  was  great.  The 
Bishop  had  said  something  about  the  wars 
being  the  proper  scene  for  young  officers 
when  nunneries  were  broken  up ;  and  this 
showed  Anna  how  it  was  that  Henry  was 
absent  at  the  moment  when  he  would  have 
sacrificed  anything  but  honor  to  be  by  her 
side.  She  saw  how  it  all  was.  Henry  had 
procured  the  breaking  up  of  the  convent ; 
and  the  Bishop  in  revenge  had  foiled  his 
chief  purpose.  Her  lover  was  in  peril 
among  the  wild  Irish  :  but  she  was  happier 
than  she  had  been.  He  had  not  deserted 
her:  and  it  was  possible  that  he  did  not 
despise  her,  after  all.  If  so,  he  would  come 
again  one  day. 

Elizabeth  was  of  opinion  that  he  would 
come  again  some  day.  She  spent  a  few 
hours  with  Anna  as  soon  as  she  learned 
how  to  reach  her.  They  could  speak  more 
freely  now  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
Poor,  forlorn,  and  without  prospect,  as  these 
two  young  women  were,  scorned  or  grieved 
over  by  their  nearest  relations,  slightingly 
spoken  of  by  one  part  of  society  and  offen- 
sively lauded  by  the  other,  and  dependent 
for  bread  on  their  own  poor  industry,  they 
met  in  lightness  of  heart.  They  were  bound 
by  no  vows  which  oppressed  their  coo- 
sciences  and  galled  their  spirits :  and  they 
had  exchanged  a  traditional  superstition  for 
personal  religion.  There  was  no  end  to 
what  they  had  to  say  j  and  every  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  convent,  from  Elizabeth's 
departure,  was  of  inexhaustible  interest. 
What  Elizabeth  had  once  seen  had  prepared 
her  for  all  that  followed :  and  she  could  not 
but  be  aware  of  the  probable  fate  of  the 
establishment  when  she  perceived  that  Cap- 
tain Fletcher  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  his 
hopes  of  one  of  its  inmates.  Here  was 
Anna,  now  free :  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  would  re-appear  some  day. 
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The  two  friends,  in  speaking  cheerfully 
of  their  loss  of  position,  and  their  poverty, 
speculated  on  the  lot  of  all  future  released 
nuns.  Everybody  had  dismal  stories  to  tell 
of  the  vagrant  monks  who  were  wandering 
all  over  the  country,  finding  actual  destitU' 
tion  a  very  different  thing  from  the  con- 
ventual poverty  they  had  taken  on  them- 
selves by  vow.  Far-seeing  men  were  saying 
that  such  a  change  as  this, — at  once  putting 
an  end  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  convent- 
gates,  and  thrusting  down  the  monks  them- 
selves among  the  poor, — must  cause  the 
enactment  of  some  law  by  which  destitute 
people  would  be  provided  for,  in  return  for 
work.  Meantime,  if  the  monks  were  in 
diflBculties,  how  must  it  be  with  the  nuns  ? 
And  it  was  indeed  a  fearful  season  for  them. 

"  There  must  come  a  time  when  there 
will  be  no  nuns,"  observed  Anna. 

"  It  will  be  very  long  first,"  replied  Eliz- 
abeth. "Almost  all  religions  have  their 
celibates  and  recluses.  It  is  a  natural  form 
of  superstition,  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs 
and  the  Persians  show." 

"But  it  will  die  out  of  Christendom  soon, 
will  it  not  ?  "  said  Anna. 

"Not  very  soon.  There  must  come  a 
time,  however,  when  the  evil  of  such  a  sys- 
tem will  be  admitted  everywhere." 

"  Even  at  Rome  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  even  at 
Rome,  no  doubt." 

"And  thousands  upon  thousands  will 
have  to  suffer  as  English  monks  and  nuns 
are  suffering  to-day  !  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  think  of!" 

"Before  the  end  comes  they  must  have 
ceased  to  sufi'er  so  much.  There  will  be 
more  knowledge  abroad,  and  less  passion, 
we  must  remember,  as  superstition  declines. 
It  will  become  less  and  less  strange  that 
men  and  women  desire  release  from  hasty 
and  ignorant  vows.  There  will  be  more 
willingness  and  more  power  to  help  them. 
If  even  we,  living  at  the  time,  think  that 
our  King  Henry  is  too  hasty  and  violent, 
may  not  future  generations  be  more  moder- 
ate, and  future  rulers  more  considerate ; 
yes,  even  within  the  dominion  of  Rome  ? 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  convents  of 
Italy  itself  to  be  overthrown,  there  may  be 
laws  made  by  which  the  cloistered  monks 
and  nuns  may  be  enabled  to  live  in  seclusion 
still ;  and  the  useful  and  benevolent  houses 
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preserved ;  and  all  who  must  disperse  wil 
be  provided  with  daily  bread." 

"  Will  they  know,  in  those  days,  how 
eager  we  poor  nuns  are  about  our  fortune 
of  forty  shillings  ? "  said  Anna,  smiling. 
"  Those  forty  shillings  are  all  the  fortune  I 
have  to  expect." 

"  I  had  not  even  that  much,"  observed 
Elizabeth.  "  But  these  hands  have  provided 
bread,  and  must  still.  I  will  not  eat  the 
bread  which  Emilia  may  be  glad  of  some 
day.  I  will  watch  over  her  mother,  but  I 
will  not  consume  her  substance." 

It  was  not  many  weeks  before  a  horse- 
man rode  into  the  inn-yard,— like  the  fulfil- 
ment oii  a  dream.  Captain  Fletcher  turned 
in  first  where  he  was  most  likely  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  neighborhood  :  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  the  only  thing  which  troubled 
him  was  that  Anna  should  have  fallen  away 
more  or  less  from  her  engagement  to  trust 
him  through  whatever  might  happen.  Her 
doubt  had  however  been,  not  of  his  faith, 
but  of  her  own  deserts.  There  must  be  no 
more  risk  now, — no  more  staking  of  their 
peace  on  the  will  and  pleasure,  the  preju- 
dices, pride,  and  fear  of  others.  The  cler- 
gyman who  had  himself  espoused  one  of 
the  sisters  from  Stoke  was  ready  to  marry 
his  friend  to  another ;  and  when  Henry  and 
Anna  presented  themselves  at  the  Manor- 
house,  it  was  as  man  and  wife.  The  Squire 
was  not  asked  for  any  fortune  ;  for  Captain 
Fletcher  had  now  house  and  land  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  it. 
The  Abbess  was  gone  to  her  new  home, — 
with  scarcely  a  daughter  in  her  train  ;  and 
she  was  to  be  no  longer  supreme.  Her  most 
dignified  days  were  over;  and  her  spirits 
and  temper  suffered  accordingly.  By  a  sort 
of  reaction.  Dame  Atherstone  was  now  dis- 
posed to  be  indulgent  to  Anna  again  ;  and 
she  was  almost  vexed  that  the  young  people 
had  married  so  quietly,  after  all.  Her  chief 
discontent,  however,  was  with  herself  for 
dealing  as  she  did  with  Anna's  persuasion 
on  her  sister's  wedding-day  that  Henry 
Fletcher  did  care  for  her.  Here  was  Anna 
married  to  Henry  after  all ;  and  meantime 
there  had  been  coldness  and  strife,  and  some 
scandal,  and  the  loss  of  £800  which  might  as. 
well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  poor  dear  child  had  suffered  a  great 
deal,  there  could  be  no  doubt.     She  herself 
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would  have  been  wiser  to  be  be  a  little  more 
encouraging  when  Anna  could  and  would 
have  told  why  she  believed  that  Henry 
Fletcher  cared  for  her. 

It  would  not  take  them  three  miles  round, 
the  young  people  agreed,  to  ride  through 
Stoke  Holy  Cross,  when  they  were  mounted 
for  their  journey  to  Ireland.  It  was  early 
morning;  and  the  sun  was  just  emerging 
from  the  sea  as  they  reached  the  sands.  Its 
rays  touched  first  the  tree-tops  of  the 
wood  ;  and  next  the  belfry  of  the  old  house 
of  Our  Lady.  There  were  soldiers  drawing 
fish  from  the  moat ;  soldiers  in  the  court- 
yard ;  and  the  armor  of  soldiers  glittered 
from  the  roof,  whence  some  were  looking 
out.  It  was  a  great  change.  Th^  fisher- 
men's wives  said  that  it  was  ;  and  already 
they  seemed  to  be  making  up  traditions  of 
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the  monastic  days  gone  by.  One  and  an- 
other could  show,  and  did  show  on  persua- 
sion, some  relic  of  the  place  as  they  had 
known  it.  One  of  these  relics  Henry  and 
Anna  bought  at  a  high  price, — a  footstool 
which  had  been  found  in  the  Reverend 
Mother's  own  parlor.  They  carried  it  ofi", 
amidst  the  wonder  of  the  neighbors :  and 
they  were  soon  hidden  in  the  wood,  their 
horses  tied  to  trees,  and  they  trying  the  old 
secret  of  the  slide.  The  volume  was  there 
— untouched  since  Anna  had  read  in  it  last. 
She  showed  what  her  last  lesson  had  been  : 
and  then  they  took  out  their  precious  book, 
hiding  away  its  four-legged  case.  They 
lived  to  have  a  handsome  family  Bible,  in  a 
place  of  honor  in  their  own  hall :  but  to  the 
end  of  their  days  this  was  the  Bible  from 
which,  they  read  together. 


The  "  Chronicles  of  Cai-lingford  "  are,  we 
see,  attributed  to  George  Eliot,  and  few  others 
could  have  produced  such  a  picture  of  the  lower 
side  of  Dissenting  society,  or  described  it  with 
such  an  admixture  of  appreciation  and  scorn. 
There  is  a  description  of  a  tea-meeting  in  a 
schoolroom  in  this  number  which  is  as  good  as 
anything  in  "  Silas  Marner,"  except,  perhaps, 
the  scene  in  the  alehouse,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween Mr.  Vincent,  the  educated,  enthusiastic 
^Nonconformist,  writhing  under  his  own  refine- 
ment, and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Raffles,  of  Shoe- 
bury,  the  popular  and  humorous  Dissenter,  who 
"  examined  all  the  preparations,  tasted  the  cake, 
and  pricked  his  fingers  with  the  garlands,"  is  in 
a  style  worthy  of  the  artist  who  created  Mrs. 
Peyser  to  prove  that  humor  is  not  a  faculty  be- 
yond the  feminine  range.  There  is  something 
deeper  than  humor  in  the  account  she  gives  of 
the  minister's  sermon,  the  startling  discourse 
uttered  to  the  roomful  of  cheerful  and  happy 
people,  which  "  made  shivers  of  emotion  run 
through  the  astonished  audience,"  and  which 
the  young  minister  felt  to  be  unreal,  even  while 
it  was  doing  good.  There  are  very  few  authors, 
indeed,  in  our  literature,  who  would  venture  to 
place  a  minister  in  the  pulpit,  talking,  as  he 
knows  and  the  reader  knows,  deliberately  for 
efi^ect,  like  an  artist  rather  than  a  divine,  yet 
never  weakening  his  hold  over  the  reader's 
respect  and  sympathy.  We  shall  have  to  review 
the  Chronicles  as  a  whole,  and  are  half  afraid 
that  incidents  are  preparing  a  little  too  melo- 
dramatic ;  but  we  would  recommend  all  who 
love  strong,  sound  writing,  and  subtle  thought, 
ornamenting  a  tale  as  full  of  human  interest  as 
any  Currer  Bell  ever  penned,  to  lay  aside  their 
reasonable  distaste  for  serials,  and  keep  well  up 
with  the  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford." 


A  Sea  Change. — The  necessary  recon- 
struction of  the  British  Navy  will  effect  an  en- 
tire change  of  nautical  phraseology.  "  Shiver 
my  timbers !  "  will  become  obsolete ;  and  the 
corresponding  exclamation  will  be,  "  Unrivet 
my  plates."  Instead  of  "  Scuttle  my  coppers  !  " 
the  dramatic  Jack  Tar  will  have  to  say,  "  Foul 
my  screw!"  or  "Smash  my  cupola,"  and  whereas 
he  used  to  utter  imprecations  on  his  bowsprit, 
he  will  henceforth  perhaps  invoke  injury  on  his 
bovvsplitter. — Punch. 


"  The    Children   op  Wealth." — Of  all 

the  "  Children  of  Wealth  "  the  greatest,  without 
exception,  are  the  Rothschildren.  So  enormous 
is  their  wealth,  that  we  are  assured  by  a  confi- 
dential clerk  in  their  establishment,  that  many 
and  many  a  time  it  has  been  almost  beyond 
Baring. — Punch. 


Mrs.  Wood,  the  author  of  "  East  Lynne," 
Avill  commence  a  new  novel,  "  The  troubles  of 
Mrs.  Haliburton,"  in  the  Quiver  of  this  month. 
To  the  same  periodical  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Napier,  Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  will 
contribute  a  second  series  of  papers  on  Butler's 
Analogy. 


"  A  BRIEF  Account  of  the  Sorrowful  Lapse 
from  First  Principles  in  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends"  is  announced  for  early  publication. 


TO    JOHN    G.    WHITTIER. 
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TO   JOHN    G.    WHITTIER. 

There  leaned  at  supper  on  His  breast 
One  whom  Ho  loved,  and  each  confessed, 
"  He  loves  not  me,  but  him,  the  best." 

And  still,  in  later  days,  around 

The  board  His  chosen  Few  are  found  : 

Sage,  Hero,  Poet — laurel-crowned. 

But  one  upon  His  bosom  lies, 
John  the  Beloved  ;  his  kindly  eyes 
Waiting  the  Master's  low  replies. 

— O  Poet  of  the  Poor,  the  Oppressed, 
Nearest  to  Jesus'  pitying  breast, 
He  loves  not  us,  but  thee,  the  best ! 

So,  more  than  unto  all  the  Eleven, 
His  pitying  grace  to  thee  has  given 
To  ope  for  them  the  gate  of  heaven. 

O  Hero  bard,  among  thy  peers 
God-chosen  through  these  stormy  years, 
To  bear  His  Ark,  albeit  with  tears — 

When  Africa,  so  bruited  now. 
Among  the  Nations  lifts  her  brow, 
Washed  clean  as  infancy — and  thou. 

Still  lingering  on  these  earthly  banks, 
Shalt  raise  thine  eyes  and  give  God  thanks, 
No  name  along  the  shining  ranks 

Of  Cherubim  God's  throne  around. 
Shall  louder  swell  or  worthier  sound. 
As  weighed  and  yet  not  wanting  found. 

Than  thine  !   Then  live  on,  blessing,  blest ; 
John  tlic  Beloved  !    Jesus'  breast 
Ne'er  pillowed  nobler,  worthier  guest. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  C.  A.  M. 

— Anti-Slavery  Standard. 


How  they  who  use  fusees 
All  grow  by  small  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees. 

Meagre  as  lizards; 
Go  mad  and  beat  their  wives  ; 
Plunge  (after  shocking  lives) 
Razors  and  carving-knives 

Into  their  gizzards ! 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks  I 
Yet  know  I  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 

Still  with  their  neighbors  ; 
Jones — (who  I'm  glad  to  say, 
Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.) 
Daily  absorbs  a  clay 

After  his  labors. 

Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 
Cooked  by  tobacco-juice : 
Still  why  deny  its  use 

Thoughtfully  taken  ? 
We're  not  as  tabbies  are  : 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar  ! 
Jones,  the  tobacco  jar  ! 

Here's  to  thee,  Bacon  ! 


THE   LOST   EXPEDITION. 


BT  T.   HOOD. 


ODE  TO  TOBACCO. 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND, 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr,  Bacon  is  a  To- 
bacconist, who  supplies  the  students. 

Thou  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidst  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care,  at  the  horseman's  back 

JPerching,  unseatest ; 
Sweet  when  the  morn  is  gray  ; 
Sweet,  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch  ;  and  at  close  of  day 

Possibly  sweetest ; 

I  have  a  liking  old 

For  thee,  though  manifold 

Stories,  I  know,  arc  told. 

Not  to  thy  credit ; 
How  one  (or  two  at  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost — 
Useless  except  to  roast — 

Doctors  have  said  it : 


I^iFT — ^lift,  ye  mists,  from  off  the  silent  coast. 
Folded  in  endless  winter's  chill  embraces  ; 

Unshroud  for  us  awhile  our  brave  ones  lost ! 
Let  us  behold  their  faces ! 


In 


North  has  hid  them  from   our 
their    only 


vain — the 
sight ; 
The  snow  their  -winding-sheet 
dirges 
The  groan  of  icebergs  in  the  polar  night, 
Racked  by  the  savage  surges. 

No  funeral  torches  with  a  smoky  glare 

Shone  a  farewell  upon  their  shrouded  faces  ;— 

No  monumental  pillar  tall  and  fair 
Towers  o'er  their  resting-places. 

But  Northern  streamers  flare  the  long  night 
through 

Over  the  cliffs  stupendous,  fraught  with  peril. 
Of  icebergs,  tinted  with  a  ghostly  hue 

Of  amethyst  and  beryl. 

No  human  tears  upon  their  graves  are  shed- 
Tears  of  domestic  love,  or  pity  holy  ; 

But  snow-flakes  from  the  gloomy  sky  o'erhead, 
Down-shuddering,  settle  slowly. 

Yet  history  shrines  them  with  her  mighty  dead, 
The  hero-seamen  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ; 

And,  when  the  brighter  scroll  of  heaven  is  read, 
There  will  their  names  be  written. 
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From  Cliambers's  Journal. 
THE  WITNESS. 
I  HAVE  nothing  but  what  is  small  and 
commonplace  to  say  of  myself.  Left  an 
orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  I  was  educated 
to  be  a  governess,  and  I  began  my  career 
"  in  the  nursery  line,"  at  scarcely  seventeen, 
and  with  rather  a  meagre  stock  of  acquire- 
ments. I  learned  much  by  teaching;  and 
at  five-and-twenty  I  found  myself  well  estab- 
lished in  my  vocation,  and  enabled  to  give 
"the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  refer- 
ences." I  have  therefore  no  grevious  de- 
scent in  position  or  circumstances  to  nar- 
rate ;  no  bitter  regrets  nor  heart-breaking 
recollections  :  I  went  on  quietly,  enacting 
the  part  for  which  I  had  long  been  prepared, 
and  success  in  which  was,  in  truth,  the  ob- 
ject of  my  humble  ambition,  and  my  lot  as 
a  governess  has  not  been  at  all  interesting 
or  adventurous.  I  was  never  almost  starved, 
never  nearly  beaten — no  elder  or  younger 
sons  fell  madly  in  love  with  me,  nor  did 
their  older  relatives  tempt  me  to  sin  and 
shame.  I  passed  along  an  ordinary  course, 
often  neglected,  and  sometimes  ill  used,  but 
more  frequently  treated  with  consideration, 
kindness,  and  respect ;  and  at  fifty-two  I  am 
able  to  rest  from  my  labors  on  a  secure  little 
income,  the  result  of  long  savings  and  a 
small  legacy,  and  to  settle  myself  in  a  com- 
fortable lodging  near  two  very  dear  pupils. 
It  is  at  their  earnest  request  that  I  am  about 
to  relate  some  very  strange  circumstances 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  families  in 
which  I  have  resided. 

The  scene  of  my  terrible  story  was  an 
enormous  mass  of  irregular  buildings  of 
various  dates,  some  of  which  reached  back 
to  the  time  of  our  earliest  monasteries.  It 
was  called  Greyfriars  Abbey,  and  was  situ- 
ated near  the  coast,  in  a  very  remote  part  of 
Cornwall.  My  pupils  were  the  twin  daugh- 
ters of  a  retired  East  Indian  officer,  who  had 
lost  a  young  and  beloved  wife  in  India,  and 
had  come  home  in  broken  health  and  spirits 
to  live,  as  he  best  could,  on  a  small  pension. 
The  only  relation  to  whom  he  felt  much  at- 
tachment was  a  cousin,  who,  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  had  married  a 
cross,  gouty,  old  baronet  of  large  fortune. 
At  her  earnest  request.  Captain  Sinclair, 
•with  his  two  little  girls,  took  lodgings  in  a 
village  close  to  Greyfriars,  where  his  cousin 
Lady  Dighton,   and  her  very  disagreeable 


husband,  were  residing  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn to  England.  After  repeatedly  disprov- 
ing the  prophecies  of  his  medical  attendants, 
by  rallying  from  violent  attacks  of  the  gout 
in  his  head  and  stomach,  and  after  a  para- 
lytic seizure  which  rendered  him  nearly 
helpless,  the  miserable  old  baronet,  a  burden 
to  himself,  and  a  curse  to  all  around  him, 
was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed, 
about  a  year  after  Captain  Sinclair  became 
his  neighbor.  Lady  Dighton's  jointure  was 
enormous ;  it  had  been  secured  to  her  by  a 
cunning  and  unprincipled  father;  and  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  put  her  in  possession 
of  Grej'friars  Abbey,  a  noble  modern  man- 
sion called  Fairley  Park,  in  Hampshire,  and 
a  yearly  income  of  many  thousands.  To 
the  latter  residence,  every  one  who  knew 
her  felt  confident  she  would  repair  as  soon 
as  common  decency  permitted,  and  many 
foretold  that  she  would  there  speedily  re- 
commence the  life  of  reckless  gayety  into 
which  she  had  plunged  in  the  early  days  of 
her  marriage.  It  was  reported  that  she  had 
been  tricked  into  visiting  Greyfriars  by  her 
jealous  husband,  and  compelled  to  remain 
there.  His  paralytic  seizure  occurred  about 
a  twelvemonth  after  their  arrival,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  his  unfortunate  wife  had 
been  unceasingly  the  victim  of  his  violent 
and  capricious  temper.  Now,  however,  she 
was  free. 

A  pompous  funeral  conveyed  the  remains 

of  Sir  Thomas   to  the  family  vault  in  the 

village   church;    his   young  and    beautiful 

widow  remained   in  decorous  seclusion   at 

Greyfriars  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 

twelvemonth,  and  the  day  after  its  termiua- 

jtion,  walked  quietly,  arm  in  arm  with  her 

j  cousin.  Captain  Sinclair,  to  the  same  church, 

whence  they  returned  husband   and  wife. 

.About  seven  years  after  that  event,  I  was 

recommended  to  them  as  governess  to  the 

I  twin  Sinclair  girls,  then  more  than  twelve 

I  years  old.     There  were  no  younger  children. 

I  Fairley   Park   was    still   uninhabited ;    and 

Lady  Dighton,  who  had  gradually  become  a 

confirmed  invalid,  had  never,  since  her  sec- 

I  ond  marriage,  quitted  the  gloomy  and  once 

j  bitterly  hated   walls  of   Greyfriars  Abbey. 

j  Every  luxury  that  money  could  procure  sur- 

I  rounded  me  in  my  new  abode ;  my  salary 

'  was  very  liberal,  my  apartments  the  best  in 

;  a  modernized  part  of  the  abbey ;  my  pupils 

,  were  gentle  and  intelligent,  and  I  invariably 


THE    WITNESS. 


met  with  the  kindest  courtesy  from  their 
father.  He  was  an  amiable,  indolent,  and 
somewhat  melancholy  man,  who  felt  warmly 
grateful  to  me  as  his  preserver  from  the 
misery  of  sending  his  girls  to  school.  Nu- 
merous governesses  had  preceded  me,  and 
each  in  her  turn  had  been  worn  out  by  the 
exceeding  dulness  and  monotony  of  her  life 
at  Greyfriars ;  and  when  month  after  month 
went  on,  and  the  doting  father  found  that  I 
was  perfectly  contented,  and  that  I  never 
importuned  him  to  consent  to  any  schemes 
for  the  health  and  advantage  of  my  pupils, 
which  would  have  included  pleasant  plans 
and  excursions  for  myself,  I  really  believe 
his  satisfaction  and  gratitude  were  un- 
bounded. 

On  my  first  arrival,  I  saw  for  several  days 
only  Captain  Sinclair,  and  the  twins  Ellen 
and  Janet.  He  made  sundry  confused  and 
indistinct  apologies  for  Lady  Dighton,  in 
which  the  words  health,  nerves,  spirits,  etc., 
were  mingled  and  murmured  without  any 
specific  mention  of  ill  or  ailment.  Soon, 
however,  I  learned  from  the  kind  and  sensi- 
ble wife  of  the  village  vicar,  the  only  lady 
who  visited  me,  that  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected the  long  trial  of  attendance  on  Sir 
Thomas  had  so  greatly  afiected  Lady  Digh- 
ton, as  to  render  her  at  times  scarcely  ac- 
countable for  her  many  whims  and  eccentric 
proceedings.  Mrs.  Dalton  described  the 
change  in  her  health  and  habits  as  very 
gradual.  For  some  time  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  had  appeared  to  enjoy  her 
freedom  from  the  outbursts  of  his  maniacal 
temper,  and  her  relief  from  a  life  of  the 
most  miserable  subjection.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  second  marriage,  she  went  to  church, 
walked  and  rode,  or  drove  out  as  usual,  and 
exhibited  no  particular  variation  in  manner 
or  spirits ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards, 
she  gradually  became  weak  in  health  and 
strangely  nervous.  Her  complaint  was  called 
a  nervous  atrophy  ;  her  spirits  were  variable, 
and  her  behavior  capricious  and  strange. 
Although  she  ate  voraciously,  she  grew  more 
and  more  haggard  in  face  and  person,  and 
resisted  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power  every 
trial  of  the  change  of  scene  and  air  which 
was  recommended  as  her  best  medicines.  At 
length  she  consented  to  go  for  a  few  weeks 
to  a  watering-place  within  easy  reach  of 
Greyfriars.  A  house  was  taken,  every  lux- 
ury and  comfort  prepared  for  her,  and  the 
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family  arrived  there  one  evening,  with  o 
host  of  servants  and  appendages.  Before 
daybreak  the  next  morning,  Captain  Sinclair 
roused  the  astonished  household,  and  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  carriages, 
and  the  whole  party  were  again  at  Greyfriars 
long  before  their  ordinary  breakfast  hour. 
"  From  that  day,"  continued  my  informant, 
"  she  never  entered  a  carriage ;  her  walks 
in  the  grounds  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent; and  for  more  than  the  last  twelve 
months  she  has  never  quitted  her  own  apart- 
ments, which  are  the  most  ancient  and  the 
gloomiest  in  the  abbey.  Captain  Sinclair 
does  not  share  them ;  she  will  not  even  allow 
a  servant  to  sleep  in  her  room ;  and  they 
say  she  bars  her  door  every  night,  as  if  she 
expected  to  be  murdered." 

"  Does  she  see  any  one  besides  her  own 
family  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  even  a  medical  man.  It  is 
years  since  she  has  been  to  church,  and  since 
Mr.  Dalton  or  I  have  spoken  with  her. 
Poor  Captain  Sinclair  humors  her  in  every- 
thing. They  have  now  been  married  more 
than  seven  years,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
never  had  as  many  months  of  anything  like 
comfort  in  her  society." 

"  How  does  he  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  see  :  plenty  of  lounging  in 
very  easy  chairs,  and  of  sauntering  about  or 
riding  with  the  children ;  plenty  of  cheroots, 
and  innumerable  books  of  light  reading  from 
London — everything  around  him  that  can 
make  time  pass  smoothly." 

"  But  has  he  no  society  ?  " 

"  Little  that  can  be  called  such.  He  de- 
clines all  dinner  parties,  and  interference  in 
county  matters.  He  sees  Mr.  Dalton  some- 
times J  and  the  doctors  who  formerly  at- 
tended Lady  Dighton  occasionally  visit  him, 
hear  how  she  is  going  on,  and  receive  their 
fees  in  return  for  telling  him  that  the  case  is 
hopeless.  But  I  must  not  fail  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  a  most  afi'ectionate  father,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  master,  and  always  ready  to 
give  the  most  liberal  help  to  our  poor.  Mr. 
Dalton  never  makes  a  claim  upon  his  purse 
in  vain.  He  thinks  him  a  very  good  man  ; 
but  he  firmly  believes  that  his  heart  is  buried 
with  his  young  wife  in  India,  and  that  he  has 
never  felt  more  than  gratitude  and  cousinly 
regard  towards  Lady  Dighton.  Moreover," 
continued  Mrs.  Dalton,  smiling,  ''  if  you  can 
endure  the  Greyfriars  life,  which  no  other 
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lady  in  your  place  has  yet  been  able  to  do, 
I  really  believe  that  no  possible  limit  can 
be  put  to  the  gratitude  he  will  feel  towards 
you." 

"  I  am  to  be  introduced  to  Lady  Dighton 
this  evening,"  said  I ;  "  we  are  to  drink  tea 
in  her  apartment." 

"  Oh,  I  know  they  do  that  sometimes," 
she  answered ;  "  and  I  have  heard  your  pred- 
ecessors lament  over  the  custom.  They 
said  the  girls  got  away  as  soon  as  possible 
after  tea ;  that  Captain  Sinclair  said  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  they  were  left  to  listen  to 
Lady  Dighton's  strange  talk  till  the  hour 
of  their  pupils'  bedtime  enabled  them  to 
escape." 

"  Strange  talk !  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  it  is  sometimes  very  strange.  Little 
as  I  ever  saw  of  her,  I  know  she  could  talk 
very  strangely  even  before  she  shut  herself 
up.  The  father  was,  I  believe,  an  avowed 
infidel.  I  have  heard  from  persons  who 
knew  him  well  that  he  was  utterly  devoid 
of  religious  principle.  He  lived  entirely  by 
his  skill  at  cards  and  billiards  and  betting 
at  races.  Wretched  man !  he  actually  sold 
his  beautiful  young  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas. 
The  pin-money  and  jointure  settled  on  her 
were  extravagantly  large.  No  doubt  he  ex- 
pected to  long  survive  the  old  gouty  baro- 
net, but  an  apoplectic  seizure  carried  him 
off  only  a  few  months  after  the  marriage,  on 
the  race-course  at  Newmarket." 

"  But  of  what  nature  is  her  strange  talk  ?  " 

"  Why  her  father  was  a  furious  democrat 
as  well  as  an  infidel,"  answered  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton.  "  He  had  been  much  in  France,  and 
had  intimate  friends  among  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Three  important 
years  of  his  daughter's  life,  those  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen,  were  the  years  from  '90 
to  '93,  and  they  were  passed  in  Paris,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  horrors  of  that  period. 
Lady  Dighton  is  as  familiar  with  the  guillo- 
tine as  you  are  with  your  scissors,  and  she 
talks  composedly,  and  even  approvingly,  of 
men  and  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
hold  in  utter  detestation." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  my  first  evening 
was  over." 

It  passed,  however,  better  than  I  expected. 
Lady  Dighton's  apartments  were  near  the 
old  chapel,  and  partly  over  the  great  monas- 
tic kitchen.  Tradition  appropriated  them  to 
the  reigning  abbots  of  the  ancient  brother- 


hood. Many  small  gloomy  chambers  were 
in  that  part  of  the  abbey,  abounding  with 
intricate  passages  and  unexpected  little 
crooked  staircases.  She  inhabited  two 
chambers,  one  a  sitting,  and  the  other  a 
bed  room,  both  looking  to  an  inner  quad- 
rangle of  the  abbey.  A  labyrinthine  sort 
of  communication  with  the  more  modern 
structure  brought  us  at  length  to  a  great 
heavy  door  opening  into  a  sort  of  lobby; 
and  through  another  great  heavy  door  Cap- 
tain Sinclair  preceded  me  into  a  moderate- 
sized  and  very  gloomy  apartment.  The 
next  instant,  I  was  introduced  to  Lady 
Dighton.  She  was  tall  and  large-boned, 
but  perfectly  well  made  and  proportioned ; 
her  features  were  high  and  handsome,  a 
Koman  nose,  and  large  bright  blue  eyes, 
which  seemed  ready  to  start  from  her  head, 
owing  to  the  exceeding  thinness  of  her  face, 
the  skin  of  which  was  stretched  over  her 
cheeks  and  nose  so  tightly  as  almost  to  give 
the  idea  that  it  must  be  painful  to  her.  The 
complexion  must  have  been  originally  deli- 
cately fair  and  blooming  j  it  was  now  one 
uniform  tint  of  pale  yellow,  except  a  bright 
crimson  stain  on  each  high  cheek-bone ; 
thin  and  scarlet  lips,  never  entirely  cover- 
ing the  large,  white  projecting  upper  teeth, 
which  were  unpleasantly  conspicuous  when 
she  spoke.  A  low  forehead,  lined  and  in- 
terlined with  wrinkles,  spreading  into  what 
are  called  crow's-feet  at  the  temples ;  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  almost  sandy  colored. 
A  quantity  of  very  light  hair,  mingled  with 
gray,  and  with  a  natural  wave  all  over  it, 
but  always  so  carelessly  arranged  that  it 
looked  frizzy  and  untidy,  and  was  covered 
only  by  a  black  lace  half  handkerchief,  tied 
in  a  loose  knot  under  the  chin.  Her  dress 
was  a  rich  figured  silk  wrapping-gown,  of  a 
dark  color,  open  in  front,  but  folded  over  so 
as  not  to  show  the  petticoat ;  a  magnificent 
shawl  upon  her  shoulders,  and  two  or  three 
others  lying  about  on  the  sofa  on  which  she 
was  seated.  I  never  saw  her  in  any  other 
costume.  There  was  a  table  before  her  with 
a  few  books  and  writing  materials  upon  it. 
The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  old  and  heavy ; 
and  all  around  looked  as  if  the  inhabitant 
of  the  place  cared  neither  for  beauty  nor 
order ;  and  so  it  was.  The  pleasures  of  the 
eye,  like  every  other  pleasure,  had  passed 
away  from  the  miserable  woman  forever. 
She  rose  to  receive  me  with  much  cour- 
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tesy.  She  spoke  little  during  the  evening  ; 
but  her  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentlewoman,  and  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  her  conversation.  Afterwards,  however, 
as  she  became  more  familiar  with  me,  I  found 
an  increasing  change  in  her  language  and 
manner.  She  was  fond  of  paradox  and  of 
making  startling  assertions,  affecting  the 
very  vitals  of  morality  and  truth.  It  was 
often  difficult  to  perceive  how  far  she  was  in 
earnest,  but  too  frequently  there  was  a  bitter 
sincerity  in  the  vehemence  with  which  she 
would  maintain  that  there  was  no  tangible 
reality  in  crime.  The  dreadful  guillotine 
experience  of  which  I  have  been  told,  could 
be  clearly  traced  in  her  definitions  of  homi- 
cide, and  even  murder.  According  to  her 
doctrine,  that  *'  kind  of  being,  Circum- 
stance" might  cast  over  the  most  flagrant 
offences  so  softening  a  shade  as  to  change 
their  whole  nature  and  appearance. 

Captain  Sinclair  always  seemed  to  be  as 
much  annoyed  as  his  quiet  nature  permitted, 
when  she  thus  expressed  her  wild  opinions 
to  me.  The  girls  always  got  away  as  soon 
as  possible  after  tea  ;  and  when  the  conver- 
sation took  any  turn  that  displeased  their 
father,  it  was  his  custom  to  rise  from  his 
seat,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  ;  and 
I  well  knew  that,  as  he  drew  near  the  door 
for  about  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  would 
slink  out  of  our  company  in  a  somewhat 
cowardly  manner.  I  did  not  like  to  argue 
with  her,  but  as  I  could  not  without  incivil- 
ity leave  her  till  the  bedtime  of  the  children, 
it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  argu- 
ment, and  even  remonstrance.  This  she 
bore  wonderfully  well,  though  often  with  an 
air  of  silent  superiority  and  compassion  for 
the  obstinacy  of  my  prejudices  ;  but  there 
were  moments,  few  and  far  between,  when 
she  was  evidently  impressed  and  softened, 
especially,  strange  to  say,  when  I  almost  in- 
voluntarily quoted  a  few  words  from  the 
Holy  Book  she  affected  to  despise.  It  was 
indeed  strange  to  see  how  they  would  seem 
to  tell  upon  her,  and  then,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment or  two,  an  expression  of  such  utter  and 
helpless  misery  would  pass  over  her  poor 
haggard  face,  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
look  at  her  ;  but  it  was  only  pity  that  I  felt, 
and  a  confused  sort  of  curiosity,  for  she 
never  attracted  or  attached  me. 

I  had  been  at  Greyfriars  about  a  twelve- 
month, when  one  evening — the  last  we  ever 


spent  together — she  was  more  than  usually 
disposed  to  enter  into  conversation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  likeness  of  the  twins 
to  each  other,  and  we  both  agreed  that  it 
was  not  more,  nor  even  so  much,  as  is  often 
seen  between  sisters  of  different  ages.  "  I 
once,"  said  she,  *'  saw  a  most  wonderful 
likeness  ;  it  was  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  I  shall  never  forget  it.  When  I 
was  in  Paris  with  my  father  in  the  year  '92, 
our  lodgings  were  in  a  street  that  led  from 
one  of  the  prisons  to  the  guillotine.  Our 
rooms  were  in  the  entresol,  and  we  often  saw 
the  carts  full  of  condemned  prisoners  pass 
close  by  our  windows.  It  used  to  interest 
me  to  observe  their  various  expressions  of 
countenance,  and  to  fancy  how  each  would 
enact  his  last  scene  in  this  world.  Sullen- 
ness  and  pride  seemed  to  me  their  most 
common  emotion.  I  could  sometimes  trace, 
also,  a  heroism  that  I  admired,  and  a  terror 
that  I  despised.  One  morning,  when  San- 
terre  and  the  huge  and  hideous  Danton  were 
breakfasting  with  us,  I  heard  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  cart  approaching :  no  one 
moved,  however,  till  a  crash  and  an  outcry 
drew  us  all  to  the  windows.  Something  was 
wrong  about  one  of  the  wheels,  and  as  it 
had  happened  just  before  our  house,  we 
saw  the  persons  in  the  cart  as  plainly  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  room  with  us.  They 
were  eight  in  number,  and  of  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, except  a  very  young  girl,  who  sat 
directly  opposite  to  our  windows.  My  father 
and  his  friends,  the  moment  they  saw  her, 
uttered  exclamations,  and  I  was  at  first  puz- 
zled ;  I  knew  the  face  so  well.  I  fancied  I 
knew  the  girl,  yet  I  was  sure  she  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore I  discovered  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
fac-simile  of  myself.  I  was  thought  pretty 
then,"  continued  she,  with  one  of  her 
ghastly  smiles,  **  and  this  girl  was  certainly 
very  handsome.  She  had  complexion,  hair, 
features,  figure,  all  so  like  my  own,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  a  mirror,  and  as 
there  was  no  painful  expression  in  her  face, 
there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  resem- 
blance. AVe  gazed  fixedly  at  each  other  ; 
and  when  the  wheel  was  adjusted,  and  the 
cart  began  to  move  again,  she  smiled,  and 
made  a  kind  of  farewell  sign  to  me  with  her 
long  white  hand.  I  stood  there  full  of  life,, 
health,  and  youthful  spirit,  and  she  was  in  a 
few  moments  to  lay  her  young  head,  with  its, 
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redundant  fair  ringlets,  on  the  block,  and 
pass  away  forever !  I  remember  feeling 
a  natural  sort  of  exultation  that  our  fates 
were  as  different  as  our  persons  were 
strangely  similar.  How  often,  since,  have  I 
thought  of  that  poor  girl ! — how  often  wished 
that  I  had  been  in  her  place  in  the  fatal  cart, 
and  on  the  scaffold  !  " 

She  paused,  and  that  expression  of  hope- 
less misery  of  which  I  have  before  spoken 
passed  strangely  into  her  face,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  say  :  "  Ah,  if  we  could  see  the 
future,  life  would  be  intolerable ;  it  is  mercy 
that  hides  it  from  us." 

In  a  moment,  the  sad,  and,  I  may  say 
human  expression  was  gone,  and  that  of 
hard  and  proud  defiance  lighted  up  her 
great  bright  eyes  as  she  answered  contempt- 
uously :  "  Mercy  !  where  is  it  ?  "What  stuff 
is  it  made  of?  It  is  idle  to  foul  our  tongues 
with  words  that  have  no  meaning.  Mercy ! 
where  is  it  found  ?  Not  on  earth,  where 
every  creature  preys  upon  some  other  ;  not 
in  heaven,  looking  down,  cold  and  pitiless, 
on  the  unutterable  misery  of  earth.  To  live 
is  to  suffer  !  "  Very  thankful  was  I  that  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  compelled  her  to  pause, 
and  that  at  the  same  moment  the  old  clock 
of  the  abbey  struck  the  hour  of  my  leave- 
taking.  Lady  Dighton  had  made  me  more 
than  usually  uncomfortable  that  evening, 
and  I  sat  for  some  time  in  my  own  room 
thinking  of  her  before  I  joined  the  children. 
She  was  the  only  cloud  that  shadowed  my 
present  mode  of  life.  Comforts  and  luxuries 
surrounded  me ;  my  pupils  were  intelligent 
and  affectionate  ;  and  even  the  very  ser- 
vants, copying  their  kind  and  courteous 
master,  behaved  to  me  with  a  pleasant  civil- 
ity that  I  had  never  before  met  with.  My 
salary  would  enable  me  to  lay  by  largely  for 
old  age  or  sickness  every  year  that  I  con- 
tinued at  Greyfriars,  and  I  saw  no  definite 
termination  to  my  engagement ;  for  Captain 
Sinclair  had  not  scrupled  to  say  more  than 
once  of  late,  that  he  should  be  most  thank- 
ful if  I  could  remain  permanently  with  his 
girls,  and  superintend  their  introduction  into 
society.  It  was  true  that  Lady  Dighton 
troubled  me  at  times,  and  I  found  that  I  did 
not  get  accustomed  to  her  ways  so  much  as 
I  had  supposed  I  should  do.  She  frequently 
so  startled  and  distressed  me,  that  I  could 
not  dismiss  the  recollection  from  my  mind, 
nor  resist  an  uneasy  sort  of  curiosity  about 


jher,  for  which  I  often  reproached  myself 
But  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with  my 
numerous  blessings ;  and  I  well  remember 
that  on  this  particular  evening,  though  more 
perplexed  and  grieved  by  her  than  usual, 
the  end  of  my  reflections  was  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  continue  at  Greyfriars  even  for 
her  sake — 'to  do  my  utmost  to  win  upon  and 
soften  that  unhappy  lady,  and,  if  possible, 
to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  whatever  might 
be  their  origin.  Little  did  I  think  that  a 
casual  circumstance  of  the  very  next  day 
would  soon  scatter  the  whole  family,  and 
leave  me  to  seek  another  home. 

I  have  said  that  Greyfriars  was  situated 
in  a  remote  and  wild  part  of  Cornwall. 
Among  the  accompaniments  of  such  a  situa- 
tion, difficult  and  even  dangerous  roads  were 
naturally  to  be  expected.  One  peculiarly 
meriting  that  character  led  down  the  steep 
hill  which  sheltered  the  abbey  to  the  north, 
into  what  was  by  courtesy  called  the  high- 
road through  the  village,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing which  followed  the  conversation  I  have 
just  related,  two  gentlemen-tourists,  in  their 
own  gig,  met  with  an  accident  in  descending 
it.  Captain  Sinclair  was  roused  from  a 
pleasant  simmer  over  a  new  magazine  by 
the  news  that  a  carriage  was  broken  to 
pieces  within  a  short  distance  of  the  abbey- 
gates,  one  gentleman  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
another  dreadfully  hurt.  On  reaching  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  accompanied  by  ail  the 
male  and  several  of  the  female  servants,  he 
found  matters  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  had 
been  represented.  There  was  indeed  a  gig 
with  a  wheel  lying  by  its  side,  the  shafts  and 
traces  broken,  and  the  horse  nowhere  visi- 
ble ;  a  gentleman  lay  on  the  bank,  evidently 
in  considerable  pain,  and  his  companion, 
apparently  unhurt,  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port and  assist  him.  Captain  Sinclair  im- 
mediately despatched  a  man  on  horseback 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  door  taken  off  the  hinges,  and  a  mat- 
tress and  pillows,  the  sufferer  was  brought 
to  the  abbey,  and  laid  down  in  one  of  the 
lower  apartments.  He  soon  recovered 
enough  to  sit  up,  and  presently  to  stand 
up,  saying,  that  the  only  injuries  he  had 
received  were  a  blow  on  the  head,  which 
had  stunned  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
some  considerable  mischief,  he  feared,  in 
the  left  arm.  The  surgeon,  who  had  luckily 
been  met  with  in  the  village,  soon  ascer- 
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tained  that  it  was  only  a  simple  fracture 
just  above  the  wrist,  that  would  cause,  after 
a  few  days,  little  more  than  inconvenience. 
He  could  not  pronounce  so  positively  as  to 
the  head.  Leeches  and  lotions  were  to  be 
applied  without  loss  of  time,  and  the  patient 
was  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  a  darkened 
room  for  at  least  eight-and-forty  hours.  The 
apartment  into  which  he  had  been  carried 
was  a  parlor  in  the  modernized  part  of  the 
abbey;  a  bed  and  other  requisite  appen- 
dages were  quickly  moved  into  it ;  and  after 
the  leeches  had  done  their  work,  he  was  left, 
by  the  doctor's  directions,  in  perfect  quiet, 
with  only  the  old  housekeeper  to  attend  to 
him. 

When  Captain  Sinclair  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman came  to  us  in  the  drawing-room,  I 
recognized  in  the  latter  an  acquaintance  of 
some  years'  standing.  He  was  uncle  to  a 
pupil  whose  education  I  had  what  is  called 
"  finished,"  and  who  continued  to  be  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  We  were  glad  to  see  each 
other,  and  he  said  he  thought  himself  for- 
tunate in  finding  it  thus  certified  that  he  was 
not  swindling  himself  into  the  hospitable 
walls  of  Greyfriars.  With  a  pleasant  sort 
of  mock  ceremony,  he  begged  me  to  vouch 
that  he  was  the  Rev.  Horace  Davis,  rector 
of  Castle-Stepworth,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Baker,  Esq.,  in 
whose  house  we  had  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  He  then  told  us  that  his 
unlucky  companion,  Mr.  M'llvar,  was  a 
clever  young  Scotch  lawyer,  of  an  old  High- 
land family,  and  that  they  were  making  a 
little  fishing  and  •  sketching  tour  together 
when  this  misfortune  befell  them.  Captain 
Sinclair,  whose  kind  heart  better  accorded 
with  his  old  Indian  habits  of  hospitality  than 
with  those  of  Greyfriars,  soon  settled  it 
authoritatively  with  Mr.  Davis,  that  he  and 
his  friend  were  to  consider  themselves  as 
fixtures  till  the  invalid  was  able  to  be  re- 
moved with  perfect  safety. 

We  separated  soon  after  this  conversation 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  when  we  met  again, 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  see  how 
this  unexpected  guest  had  aroused  Captain 
Sinclair  from  his  ordinary  languor  and 
silence.  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Davis 
brought  us  very  excellent  reports  of  "  Mac," 
as  he  called  him,  who,  he  said,  protested  he 
was  quite  well,  and  was  grumbling  most 
dreadfully  at  the  surgeon's  continued  orders 


that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
at  his  old  nurse's  stubborn  adherence  to 
them.  When,  however,  another  day  had 
passed,  and  all  fear  of  evil  consequences 
from  the  injury  to  the  head  had  vanished, 
Mr.  Davis  told  us  at  dinner  that  Mac  had 
announced  his  determination  to  join  our 
party  on  the  following  day. 

"You  will  find  him  a  much  pleasanter 
fellow  than  I  am,"  said  he,  laughing. 
*'  Everybody  likes  old  Mac." 

Captain  Sinclair,  who  himself  had  some 
distant  Scotch  connections,  began  inquiring 
into  the  young  lawyer's  clan  and  family. 

"  He  springs  from  a  very  ancient  High- 
land stock,"  answered  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  and  his 
family,  it  is  said,  are  always  clever  and  odd, 
as  he  is.  There  is  scarcely  a  bonnet  among 
the  M'llvars,  I  believe,  that  has  not  a  bee 
of  some  sort  or  other  in  it.  Many  of  his 
ancestors  were  celebrated  second-sight  seers. 
His  father  and  mother  were  first-cousins, 
and  he  himself  can  remember  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  father's  death, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  very 
curious.  He  was  then  about  six  years  old, 
and  I  doubt  not  a  quick  and  observant  boy. 
His  father's  return  home  v/as  hourly  ex- 
pected after  a  long  absence  in  England.  It 
was,  he  says,  a  still  summer  evening ;  there 
was  a  long  and  winding  approach  through 
the  grounds  to  their  house,  and  he  and  his 
elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  anxiously 
listening  for  the  distant  sound  of  wheels, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  rush  to  the 
door,  when  suddenly  his  mother  stood  up, 
and  looking  vacantly  around,  said:  *It  is 
a  stranger  who  is  coming ! '  At  that  mo- 
ment, they  began  to  hear  the  sounds  they 
were  watching  for  j  but  their  attention  was 
soon  painfully  drawn  to  their  mother,  who 
sank  upon  the  ground,  shrouding  her  head 
in  a  shawl,  and,  as  the  carriage  passed  the 
nearest  gate,  she  looked  up  with  a  ghastly 
countenance  and  said :  *  Your  father  is 
dying  on  an  English  bed — strangers  are 
watching  over  him !  He  is  gone !  he  is 
dead  ! '  Mac  declares  that  this  was  all  ex- 
actly true.  His  father  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly and  dangerously  ill  on  his  homeward 
journey ;  the  approaching  carriage  brought 
a  messenger  with  these  sad  tidings,  and  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  ex- 
pired before  they  reached  his  family." 

"  And  do  you  believe  this  ?  "  said  I. 
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"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  answered  he.  "  Here 
is  a  fact  vouched  for  by  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness, quite  old  enough  to  remember  it,  and 
quite  incapable  of  inventing  or  even  embel- 
lishing the  circumstances.  I  must  yield  at 
least  a  sort  of  belief  to  the  story,  and  can 
only  be  thankful  that  English  mothers  are 
not  given  to  frighten  their  children  out  of 
their  wits  by  such  vagaries." 

*'  Your  friend  does  not  inherit  this  strange 
power  ?  "  asked  Captain  Sinclair. 

"  Why — no,"  replied  Mr.  Davis  with  some 
hesitation.  "  I  never  heard  that  he  could 
boast  any  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  if 
all  is  true  that  is  told  of  him,  he  has  some- 
times had  a  strange  sense  of  the  present." 

"  A  sense  of  the  present  is  nothing  very 
strange  or  rare,"  said  I,  smiling  :  "  I  do  not 
in  the  least  comprehend  your  meaning." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  what  one 
does  not  one's  self  understand.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  felt  at  times  a  supernatural  sort, 
of  impression  of  the  presence  of  crime.  He 
evidently  does  not  like  to  speak  about  it ; 
only  once  during  our  great  intimacy  has  he 
mentioned  it  at  all  openly  to  me  ;  and  even 
then  very  briefly,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  es- 
cape from  the  subject." 

*'  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  true  that  a  strange  and 
wretched  feeling  had  come  over  him  in  places 
where  any  evil  deed  had  been  committed ; 
and  that  sooner  or  later  this  feeling  had 
guided  him  in  various  indescribable  ways  to 
the  discovery  of  the  criminal." 

"  Surely,  a  species  of  insanity,"  said  I. 

"  Never  was  there  a  clearer  or  sounder 
head  in  this  world,"  said  Mr.  Davis  warmly. 

"  Did  he  give  any  instances  of  his  having 
really  exercised  this  strange  power  ?  "  asked 
Captain  Sinclair. 

"  No ;  he  said  they  were  very  rare,  and 
always  accompanied  by  discomfort,  and  even 
distress  of  mind.  However,  if  you  will  not 
think  I  do  nothing  but  invent  wonderful  sto- 
ries," continued  Mr.  Davis, "  I  certainly  could 
give  you  a  remarkable  instance — not  within 
my  own  knowledge,  but  told  to  me  by  his 
clerk,  as  composed  and  unimaginative  a  man 
as  a  quiet  elderly  Scotchman  can  well  be, 
and  who  was  himself  present  during  all  the 
circumstances." 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  us,"  said  every  voice  at 
once,  for  the  girls  were  eagerly  listening  to 
the  conversation. 
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"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  all  the  particulars  which  led  to  Mac's 
being  consulted  by  a  poor  widow  lady,  whose 
whole  income  depended  on  the  discovery  of 
a  deed  executed  in  the  lifetime  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  deposited.  Such 
was  her  story.  The  heir-at-law,  her  hus- 
band's nephew,  denied  that  such  a  deed  had 
ever  existed.  The  widow  named  two  wit- 
nesses whose  signatures  had  been  put  to  it 
in  her  presence.  One  of  them  was  dead; 
the  other,  an  old  family  servant,  admitted 
that  he  had  signed  some  written  paper,  but 
he  knew  nothing  more  about  it,  and  believed 
that  it  had  been  a  power  of  attorney.  Mac 
mistrusted  the  nephew  from  the  first.  He 
was  a  rich  man,  and  determined  to  have  what 
he  called  his  rights,  although  his  success 
would  reduce  his  uncle's  widow  to  beggarv. 
His  cunning  was  well  met  by  Mac,  who,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  had  taken  the  sur- 
viving witness  into  his  own  service,  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  man.  Many  excuses  were 
made  :  he  was  absent— he  was  ill ;  but  the 
point  was  not  yielded ;  and  at  length,  upon 
Mac's  expressing  his  determination  to  see  the 
doctor  who  attended  him,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  visit  the  sick  man  in  his  bedcham- 
ber at  a  specified  hour  on  the  following  day. 
Up  to  that  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
views  extended  beyond  a  hope,  that  by  strictly 
and  carefully  questioning  the  man,  some  light 
might  be  thrown  on  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  deed.  The  clerk  who  told 
me  the  story  accompanied  Mr.  M'llvar  to  the 
nephew's  house  in  London.  He  says  that  he 
conversed  with  him  in  his  usual  manner  as 
they  walked  along  together ;  but  he  after- 
wards remembered  that,  when  within  the 
house,  he  stared  about  somewhat  strangely, 
and  changed  color.  He  was  preceded  up  the 
stairs  by  a  servant,  closely  followed  by  the 
clerk,  who  distinctly  recollected  that  he  stag- 
gered more  than  once,  and  seemed  to  cling 
to  the  balusters.  When  they  reached  the 
bedroom  door,  he  caught  hold  of  the  clerk's 
arm,  and  visibly  trembled.  But,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  as  we  passed  the  door,  Mr.  M*I1- 
var  let  go  my  arm,  and  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  push  me  from  him,  and  walked  straight 
up  to  the  bedside.  The  room  was  very  much 
darkened,  so  that  at  first  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  figure  of  the  sick  man  under 
a  heap  of  bed-clothes.    Mr.  M'llvar  pulled 
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away  the  clothes.  *  There  is  no  sickness 
here,'  says  he.  *  Sit  up.'  I  never  heard  such 
a  deep,  fearful  voice  as  he  spoke  in.  The 
man  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  looking  greatly 
bewildered ;  and  his  master,  who  had  been 
hidden  by  the  curtains,  rose  hastily,  and  faced 
us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  *  Ask 
your  questions,  sir,'  said  he,  *  and  the  man 

will  answer.    He  admits  that  he  signed ' 

Mr.  M'llvar  took  no  heed  of  him.  *  Sit  up,' 
said  he,  in  the  same  unearthly  voice ;  *  sit 
up,  and  give  me  the  deed  ;  it  is  under  your 
pillow — it  is  under  your  head  ; '  and  he 
plunged  his  hand  within  the  bed-clothes,  and 
drew  forth  a  parchment  from  beneath  the 
bolster.  The  pretended  sick  man  sat  up 
shaking  and  helpless,  and  did  nothing  to 
prevent  him.  The  master  made  a  snatch  at 
it  over  the  bed,  saying  something  very  vio- 
lently that  I  forget ;  but  Mr.  M'llvar  thrust 
the  paper  into  his  bosom,  saying  :  *  If  I  do  not 
hear  from  you,  you  will  hear  from  me  ; '  and 
he  turned  round,  and  went  straight  out  of 
the  room,  and  down-stairs,  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  I  after  him,  as  it  were  in  a  dream. 
He  never  spoke  to  me  a  word  about  it,  but 
sure  enough  there  was  the  very  deed ;  and 
the  poor  lady  got  her  own." 

"  And  what  followed  ?  Were  the  servant 
and  his  master  punished  ?  " 

"  I  heard  little  of  the  denouement.  The 
■widow  wished  the  matter  to  be  kept  secret. 
It  was  believed  that  the  nephew  was  as  much 
surprised  as  any  one  at  the  discovery  of  the 
deed,  which  he  fully  believed  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  man,  who  had  contrived  to 
gain  possession  of  it  during  his  late  master's 
illness." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "  the  story 
does  not  satisfy  me  ;  there  are  several  points 
in  it  that  I  should  like  to  have  explained." 

"  So  should  I,"  answered  Mr.  Davis.  "  I 
have  made  one  or  two  trials,  by  alluding  to 
the  matter  to  Mac  himself,  but  he  cut  me 
very  short.  He  said  it  was  certainly  a  re- 
markable case,  but  important  papers  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  had  not  unfrequently  been 
discovered  by  some  curious  circumstance  or 
coincidence ;  and  he  had  such  a  troubled  look 
in  his  face,  that  I  did  not  like  to  press  the 
subject." 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  I,  stoutly,  "  that 
Mr.  M'llvar  had  gained  some  private  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  which  he  thought  to  star- 
tle the  man  into  confessing  j  and  that  much 


of  the  mystification  arose  from  the  Scotch 
clerk's  dreams  of  second  sight,  and  the  he- 
reditary gifts  connected  with  it  attributed  to 
the  M'llvar  family." 

Here  both  my  pupils  broke  out  into  excla- 
mations at  my  attempt  to  deprive  the  story  of 
its  mysterious  charm,  and  the  conversation 
soon  turned  into  another  channel.  After  we 
left  the  gentlemen,  the  girls  were  full  of  what 
they  had  heard  of  this  Mac  of  mystery.  I 
had  only  seen  him  carried  through  the  hall 
amid  pillows  and  blankets,  and  I  could  not 
therefore  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Janet,  who  had  a  roman- 
tic tendency,  felt  confident  that  he  was  tall, 
thin,  pale,  and  interesting,  with  black  hair, 
a  Roman  nose,  and  wild,  flashing,  dark  eyes. 
Ellen  fully  agreed  in  the  brightness  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  but  she  asserted  that  they 
ought  to  be  blue,  the  nose  Grecian,  and  the 
hair  auburn,  wavy,  thick,  and  flowing.  Next 
day,  the  hero  himself  appeared  in  the  draw- 
ing-room before  dinner ;  a  little  fair  man, 
with  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  nose,  small, 
light,  but  very  quick  and  intelligent  eyes,  and 
hair  weak,  scant,  and  decidedly  sandy.  He 
had,  however,  a  most  agreeable  smile  and 
manner  of  speaking,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  listening  with  great  amusement  to 
his  account  of  their  accident,  and  of  his 
friend's  driving,  to  which  alone,  he  protested, 
it  was  to  be  attributed.  He  mimicked  the 
country  people  who  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  described  his  own  heroism,  active  and  pas- 
sive, with  so  much  cleverness  and  real  droll- 
ery, that  we  could  do  nothing  but  listen  and 
laugh.  During  dinner,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
party,  clever,  full  of  anecdote,  talking  much, 
yet  never  obtrusively,  so  that  he  pleased  all  his 
companions  ;  and  the  girls  went  to  bed  that 
night  fully  persuaded  that  the  world  did  not 
contain  any  other  mortal  half  so  delightful. 

This  pleasant  intercourse  continued  for 
several  days  ;  we  got  more  and  more  inti- 
mate and  attracted  by  the  guests  to  whom 
chance  had  introduced  us :  consequently, 
when  they  began  to  talk  of  continuing  their 
travels,  every  voice  was  loud  in  opposition  ; 
and  one  day  after  dinner  Captain  Sinclair 
entreated  them  not  to  utter  another  word  of 
the  kind  till  Mr.  M'llvar  had  quite  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  arm. 

"  At  all  events,  before  we  go,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  "  I  want  very  much  to  see  the  Avhole 
of  this  most  extraordinary  jumble  of  build- 
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ings  called  Greyfriars.  You  must  know  I 
have  a  spice  both  of  the  architect  and  the 
antiquary  in  me,  and  I  have  paced  round 
and  round  four  courts  and  quadrangles,  and 
peeped  into  so  many  queer  little  windows 
and  loopholes,  that  I  quite  long  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  all  the  odd  passages  and 
chambers  within." 

"  You  must  see  the  kitchen  and  the  chapel, 
Mr.  Davis,"  said  I;  "they  are  considered 
the  great  sights  of  the  place,  and  the  only 
ones,  I  believe,  really  worth  seeing." 

"  Grace  before  meat,"  observed  Mr.  M*I1- 
var.  "  You  should  say  the  chapel  and  the 
kitchen." 

"  You  can  see  them  this  evening — ^in  five 
minutes,  if  you  please,"  said  Captain  Sin- 
clair. "  As  for  the  parts  of  the  abbey  that 
have  been  long  shut  up,  I  doubt  if  the  old 
housekeeper  herself,  who  has  lived  here  at 
least  half  a  century,  could  find  keys  enough 
to  take  you  over  them.  I,  at  least,  have 
never  attempted  such  a  journey." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  M'llvar. 
"  Well,  if  I  lived  here,  I  should  never  rest 
till  I  had  explored  every  corner  and  cranny. 
I  have  not  heard  half  enough  about  the  place ; 
surely,  there  must  be  haunted  rooms,  secret 
passages,  sliding  panels,  and  all  sorts  of 
mysteries.  I  am  certain  Charles  II.  was 
concealed  here  somewhere  or  other :  they 
show  his  hiding-place  at  Dunster,  not  very 
distant  hence.  History  retains  no  record 
of  his  refuge  there,  and  why  should  he  not 
have  been  sheltered  by  Dightons  as  well  as 
Luttrells." 

"Well,  Mr.  M'llvar,"  said  I,  "you  are 
not  far  wrong  in  some  of  your  conjectures. 
There  is  a  secret  chamber  somewhere  in  the 
abbey  ;  is  there  not.  Captain  Sinclair  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  something  of  the  sort," 
he  answered  ;  "  but  you  cannot  very  well  see 
it,  if  there  is,  as  no  one  now  living  knows 
where  to  find  it." 

"  No  ?  "  said  both  gentlemen  in  a  breath. 

"  Positively  no,"  he  replied.  "  My  wife 
would,  I  suppose,  be  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  secret,  if  Sir  Thomas  had  not  died  so 
suddenly.  It  is  well  known  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  at  least  one,  perhaps  two  or 
more  concealed  apartments  exist  in  the  ab- 
bey. The  tradition  goes,  that  each  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  has  had  the  secret  revealed 
to  him  by  his  predecessor,  under  a  solemn 
oath  of  the  profoundest  secrecy,  and  that  he 
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in  like  manner  is  bound  to  confide  it  to  his 
heir  under  the  same  restrictions  ;  but  al- 
though the  property  was  settled  on  Lady 
Dighton,  Sir  Thomas  never  spoke  on  the 
subject  to  her." 

"  I  doubt  if  the  rooms  have  any  real  ex- 
istence," said  I. 

"  Why,  I  really  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  story,"  answered  Captain  Sinclai?. 
"  One  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
told  me  that  his  father  well  remembered  a 
great  hue  and  cry  in  the  country  in  the  Pre- 
tender's time  about  several  persons  who,  it 
was  said,  were  traced  to  the  abbey.  A  strict 
search  was  made  after  them  in  every  part  of 
the  building,  and  the  place  was  watched  by  a 
detachment  of  military  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  afterwards,  but  no  one  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  could  discover 
a  trace  of  the  strangers.  My  informant, 
however,  declared  that  some  time  after  the 
search  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  his 
father  one  night  saw  several  persons,  appar- 
ently gentlemen,  leave  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  and  hastening  to  the  shore,  embark 
in  a  boat,  which  made  toward  a  vessel  that 
had  been  observed  all  day  in  the  offing.  My 
acquaintance  was  out  on  a  little  private 
smuggling  concern  of  his  own,  and  had  to 
hide  from  the  party  in  a  hole  in  the  cliff, 
whither  he  went  to  fetch  a  keg  of  brandy. 
He  w^as  certain  that  he  saw  Sir  Ralph  Digh- 
ton, the  then  owner  of  the  abbey,  accompany 
these  persons  to  the  shore,  take  leave  of 
them  there,  and  after  watching  the  departure 
of  the  boat,  return  to  Greyfriars." 

"  And  have  you  never  tried  to  find  these 
rooms  ?  " 

"  Dal  ton  our  rector  has  searched  for  them 
over  and  over  again  j  he  has  taken  plans  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  abbey,  where  they  must 
be,  if  anywhere  ;  he  has  made  all  manner  of 
measurements  and  calculations  of  dimensions 
inside  and  outside " 

"  And  with  no  success  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Well,  I  would  never  rest  till  I  found 
them,"  persevered  Mr.  M'tlvar. 

"  And  for  what  use  or  purpose  ?  "  answered 
quiet  Captain  Sinclair.  "  I  believe  there  are 
two  or  three  hundred  accessible  rooms  in  the 
abbey ;  what  earthly  good  would  there  be  in 
adding  one  or  two  more  to  the  number  ? — 
no  doubt,  as  old,  as  awkward,  and  as  incon- 
venient as  any  of  the  others." 
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No  one  attempted  to  controvert  this  sober 
reasoning,  and  we  all  started  in  high  spirits 
to  show  our  guests  the  most  curious  parts  of 
the  abbey,  little  dreaming  that  another  hour 
"would  produce  the  first  links  of  a  chain  of 
events  entailing  heavy  misfortunes  on  our 
kind  and  easy  host. 

First  of  all,  we  visited  the  kitchen,  little 
changed  in  its  appearance  since  it  provided 
for  more  than  a  hundred  monks  and  retainers. 
I  believe  that  almost  as  many  persons  were 
fed  from  it  at  that  present  time.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  household  were  very  numerous, 
and  they  had  a  flock  of  helpers  of  various 
kinds  from  the  village.  The  housekeeper 
was  elderly  and  heavy  and  easy-tempered ; 
no  one  restrained  her,  and  she  restrained  no 
one  ;  and  in  the  enormous  old  chimney  a  fire 
was  always  blazing,  not  much  inferior,  I 
should  think,  to  that  which  burned  there  in 
the  days  of  mitred  abbots. 

"We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  the  broiling 
atmosphere  for  the  chapel,  which,  with  the 
kitchens,  formed  an  entire  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal quadrangle  of  the  abbey.  There  was 
much  here  to  interest  two  men  of  superior 
education  and  refined  tastes.  Some  of  the 
carvings  were  very  beautiful,  but  everything 
looked  neglected  and  hastening  to  ruin.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  building,  opposite  the 
altar,  and  above  the  door  by  which  we  had 
entered,  was  the  abbot's  gallery,  as  it  was 
called.  It  ran  along  the  whole  width  of  that 
end  of  the  chapel  which  it  completely  over- 
looked, and  at  either  extremity  was  a  space 
sufficient  to  hold  one  or  two  persons,  screened 
from  observation  by  a  richly  carved  wooden 
framework.  Here  it  was  said  the  superior 
could  sit,  and  overlook  the  proceedings  of 
the  monks  without  being  himself  seen.  Li 
the  back  of  the  abbot's  gallery  was  a  door 
communicating  with  his  own  apartments  in 
the  abbey,  and  it  was  reached  from  the  chapel 
by  a  curious  little  winding  stair  leading  to  a 
low  door  above. 

We  were  all  wandering  about,  calling  to 
each  other  to  notice  different  parts  of  the 
building,  when  I  observed  Mr.  M'llvar  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel,  seemingly  lost  in  thought.  Presently 
I  saw  him  ascend  the  little  staircase  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  passing  through  the  door 
above,  he  disappeared  from  my  sight.  I 
looked  for  him  in  the  open  portion  of  the  ab- 
bot's gallery,  but  did  not  see  him,  and  some 


one  speaking  to  me  at  the  moment,  I  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter  till  we  were  about  to 
leave  the  chapel,  when  Mr.  Davis  began  call- 
ing out  to  know  where  Mac  had  hidden  him- 
self. 

"  I  saw  him  go  up  the  abbot's  stair,"  said  I. 

*'  I  do  not  see  him  in  the  gallery,"  he  an- 
swered ;  and  began  again  to  call  after  him, 
but  there  was  no  answer. 

"  He  must  have  gone  into  the  abbey  by 
the  passage,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

Captain  Sinclair  and  I  instinctively  looked 
at  each  other ;  and  I  saw  that,  like  myself, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  close  communication 
between  that  passage  and  Lady  Dighton's 
apartments.  Without  saying  anything,  he 
began  to  go  quickly  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
moment  appeared  in  the  gallery. 

"Davis,"  said  he,  ''come  hither;  the 
poor  fellow  is  ill ;  he  is  in  a  fit,  or  has 
fainted,  or  something." 

Mr.  Davis  ran  up  hastily,  and  remember- 
ing that  I  had  salts  in  my  pocket,  I  followed 
him.  The  gentlemen  raised  him  up  ;  he  was 
deadly  pale,  and  evidently  quite  insensible, 
but  his  eyes  were  staring  wide  open,  and  he 
was  very  fearful  to  look  upon.  "  We  must 
carry  him  into  the  abbey,"  said  Captain  Sin- 
clair, and  between  them  they  began  lifting 
him  along  the  passage,  when  Lady  Dightou 
opened  the  door  of  her  sitting-room  by 
which  they  were  passing,  and  asked  the 
reason  of  the  unusual  sounds  so  near  her 
apartments. 

It  was  soon  explained  to  her.  Of  course 
she  had  heard  of  our  guests,  though  she 
had  never  seen  them,  and  now,  with  all  the 
courtesy  she  could  at  times  display,  she  in- 
sisted on  the  sick  man  being  brought  into 
her  room  and  laid  upon  the  sofa.  I  put  the 
salts  to  his  nose,  and  their  pungency  seemed 
to  revive  him.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  wildly  around  him.  He  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  apparently  unable  to  speak  ;  his 
eyes  glared  vacantly  on  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  at  length  fixed  upon  Lady  Digh- 
ton,  while  a  strange  expression  began  to 
appear  in  his  countenance.  "  I  am  unknown 
to  your  friend,  which  I  ought  not  to  be," 
said  she  smiling  to  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  but  I  am 
a  sad  invalid,  and  every  one  humors  and 
excuses  me.  You,  too,  I  hope,"  she  contin- 
ued, turning  to  Mr.  M'llvar,  and  looking 
more  gentle  and  handsome  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her,  as  she  made  a  step  or  two  towards 
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him — "  you,  too,  I  hope "     She  stopped 

abruptly,  and  imagine  our  astonishment 
when  we  saw  him  vehemently  stretch  forth 
his  arms,  with  the  hand  widely  expanded 
towards  her,  as  if  to  thrust  her  from  him. 
"  Stand  off! — away  !  away!  "  he  cried.  She 
paused,  and  we  all  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  "  Away  !  "  he  repeated  more 
faintly,  but  with  the  same  expression  of  re- 
pugnance and  disgust.  Poor  bewildered 
Mr.  Davis  then  seized  him  by  the  arm,  say- 
ing :  "  We  must  get  him  to  his  own  room." 
Captain  Sinclair,  in  confusion  and  dismay, 
immediately  seized  the  other  arm,  and  said 
he  would  show  them  the  way.  They  left 
the  room,  and  so  did  I,  scarcely  knowing 
that  I  did  so.  The  effect  of  this  strange 
behavior  on  Lady  Dighton,  I  never  knew. 
It  was  not  till  I  had  been  some  little  time 
in  my  own  chamber,  that  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her  alone  after 
so  strange  an  occurrence  ;  but  it  was  done, 
and  could  not  be  helped.  The  children  had 
not  followed  us  to  the  abbot's  gallery,  but 
had  quitted  the  chapel  by  the  usual  entrance. 

When  Mr.  Davis  joined  us  at  the  tea- 
table,  he  looked  greatly  troubled  :  neverthe- 
less, he  gave  a  good  report  of  his  friend, 
who,  he  said,  had  recovered  from  his  attack, 
but,  as  he  seemed  weak  and  nervous,  he  had  j 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed.  He  did  not 
attempt  any  explanation  of  his  conduct 
towards  Lady  Dighton,  nor  even  allude  to  it. 
After  tea,  he  returned  to  Mr.  M'llvar,  and 
did  not  come  back  to  us  till  we  were  about  | 
to  separate  for  the  night.  As  I  passed 
along  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  my 
bedchamber,  I  heard  a  slight  noise  behind 
me,  and  turning  round,  saw  Mr.  Davis  on 
tiptoe  quickly  following  me. 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  said  he  in  a  whisper, 
**  could  you  oblige  me  by  coming  into  the 
garden  without  your  pupils  before  break- 
fast ?  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation  with  you.  Pray,  come, 
if  you  possibly  can  j  it  will  be  a  great  favor 
to  me." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  in  considerable 
surprise ;  then,  after  an  instant's  thought,  I 
added :  "  I  will  be  on  the  bench  in  the  grove 
as  soon  after  seven  as  I  can." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  he  very 
earnestly,  and  we  parted.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  short  interview  impressed 
me  so  much,  that  I  wrote  down  before  I 


slept  everything  that  had  occurred  since 
Mr.  M'llvar's  illness  in  the  chapel ;  after- 
wards, strange  events  followed  in  such  quick 
succession,  that  I  continued  to  record  at 
night  the  particulars  of  each  day,  so  that  I 
am  enabled  to  give  a  faithful,  though  per- 
haps abrupt  and  irregular  outline  of  this 
brief  but  fearful  episode  in  my  hitherto 
commonplace  life. 

Although  I  was  at  the  appointed  spot 
before  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Davis  had  pre- 
ceded me.  He  greeted  me  kindly,  and  when 
we  were  seated  said,  after  pausing  a  few 
moments  :  "  My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  to  have  a 
friend  in  you  well  known  to  me  ;  but  for 
this  lucky  chance,  I  know  not  what  I  could 
do  :  I  am  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  I 
want  advice." 

I  muttered  something  about  readiness  and 
willingness,  feeling  thoroughly  perplexed 
myself,  and  he  thanked  me,  and  continued : 
"  Troubled  as  I  am,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  something  ridiculous  in  what  I  am 
about  to  confide  to  you.  That  fellow  Mac 
has  taken  one  of  his  second  or  third  sights 
about  Greyfriars.  He  is  quieter  and  more 
rational  this  morning,  but  half  last  night  he 
was  raving  about  the  atmosphere  of  crime 
that  is  around  him.  He  says  the  feeling 
came  on  slightly  at  first  in  the  kitchen  ;  in 
the  chapel,  and  especially  in  the  abbot's 
gallery,  it  increased  every  moment,  and  at 
length  overpowered  him  ;  and  when  he  was 
recovering  from  his  swoon,  and  saw  Lady 
Dighton,  he  knew  at  once  that  it  all  centred 
in  her." 

"  Good  heavens !  " 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  exclaim.  I  am  afraid 
to  tell  you  half  the  things  he  said  last  night ; 
and  even  this  morning,  he  steadfastly  main- 
tains that  there  is  dreadful  sin  somewhere 
in  this  place  ;  he  cannot  yet  particularize  its 
exact  nature,  but  it  belongs  to  poor  Lady 
Dighton  in  some  way  or  other.  One  of  his 
fancies  is,  that  she  either  murdered  Sir 
Thomas,  or  that  he  is  still  alive,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  abbey — probably  in  the  secret 
apartments;  and " 

"  He  is  perfectly  mad,"  I  interrupted,  im- 
patiently. "  Poor,  old,  evil-tempered  Sir 
Thomas  died  in  his  bed,  just  as  it  had  been 
repeatedly  foretold  by  the  medical  men  that 
he  would  do  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
he  lived  so  long.     The  idea  of  his  not  being 
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dead  and  buried  !  I  know  Dr.  Saunders  saw 
him  after  his  death,  for  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  him  say  so,  and  speak  of  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  What  can 
we  do  with  this  madman,  Mr.  Davis  ?  How 
lucky  it  is  that  you  spoke  so  decidedly  yester- 
day about  going  away  !  I  am  very  sorry  ; 
but  you  must  see  with  me,  that  the  sooner 
you  can  get  him  away  the  better." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  drollery-r-"  yes,  that  is  very 
true  ;  but  he  wont  go." 

"  Not  go  ?  " 

"  No ;  positively  no.  He  declares  the 
clue  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
must  wait  to  see  where  it  is  to  lead  him. 
He  never  had  this  strange  superknowing  so 
strong  upon  him  before.  He  promises  to 
be  quiet  and  passive,  but  here  he  must  re- 
main till  further  light  comes  to  him." 

"  This  is  intolerable  ;  this  cannot  be  per- 
mitted," said  I.  "  You  must  write  to  his 
friends.     Has  he  any  brothers  ?  " 

"Yes,  two  ;  and  luckily  the  elder  one,  a 
very  sensible  good  fellow  is  now  in  Bath.  I 
will  write  to  him  immediately,  and  urge  him 
to  come  hither.  Let  me  see — a  letter  posted 
to-day,  will  reach  him  to-morrow  afternoon. 
If  he  starts  directly,  he  may  be  here  by 
Thursday  evening." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  until  he  comes,  we  must 
do  our  best  to  amuse  your  friend,  and  keep 
him  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible. 
There  are  several  places  in  this  neighbor- 
hood well  worth  seeing ;  we  must  plan 
some  little  expedition  for  each  day ;  the 
girls  will  be  delighted ;  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it  we  can.  How  unlucky  it  is  ! 
I  have  never  seen  Captain  Sinclair  so  cheer- 
ful and  so  conversable  as  since  you  came." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "  your  plan  is 
as  good  a  one  as  we  can  devise  ;  it  will  in- 
terest Mac,  and  divert  his  mind  ;  and  as  he 
is  not  yet  strong,  I  hope  he  will  come  home 
tired,  and  be  quiet.  Two  or  three  days 
will  soon  pass  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  must  ask  one 
thing  :  "  and  I  paused. 

"  What  may  it  be  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Please,  never  leave  me  and  the  girls  one 
moment  alone  with  him." 

"  Oh,  I  will  promise  that,"  he  answered, 
laughing.  "  I  am  sure  he  is  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous ;  but  I  pledge  myself  to  keep  guard 
faithfully." 
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We  then  went  in  to  breakfast.  The  fol- 
lowing is  copied  from  my  journal,  written 

on  the  same  day,  late  at  night. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  a  day  this  has  been  ! — I  can  scarcely 
collect  my  thoughts  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  it — but  I  feel  how  important  it  may  be  to 
record  all  that  has  passed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  insure  that  nothing  is  misrepresented 
or  omitted.  Sleep  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
so  I  will  try  to  relate  all  that  has  happened, 
just  as  it  occurred. 

Mr.  M'llvar  appeared  at  breakfast, 
looking  pale  and  harassed,  but  perfectly 
quiet  and  collected  in  manner.  He  an- 
swered our  inquiries  by  saying  that  he  was 
quite  well  again  ;  but  he  spoke  seldom,  and 
ate  little.  The  weather  had  unfortunately 
changed  since  early  morning,  and  the  sky 
was  too  threatening  to  admit  of  any  long 
expedition.  We  agreed,  however,  if  it 
held  up  after  luncheon,  to  take  a  walk  we 
had  been  projecting  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  see  some  curious  rocks  about  a  mile  off, 
on  the  seashore. 

Mr.  Davis  wrote  his  letter,  and,  with 
great  satisfaction,  I  saw  it  myself  put  into 
the  post-bag.  He  and  I  were  so  anxious 
for  the  walk,  that  we  all  set  out  soon  after 
luncheon,  although  the  clouds  still  looked 
dangerous.  Mr.  M'llvar's  spirits  improved 
as  we  went  on.  He  was  much  interested 
by  the  curious  caves  in  the  rocks,  and  their 
beautiful  marine  inhabitants,  and  the  girls 
were  delighted  by  his  descriptions  and  the 
information  conveyed  in  them.  At  last,  we 
turned  our  steps  homewards,  and  had  nearly 
reached  one  of  the  approaches  to  Greyfri- 
ars,  when  the  rain,  which  we  had  quite  for- 
gotten, began  to  descend,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  regular  Cornwall  down- 
fall. No  shelter  was  near  except  a  small 
house  inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  whom 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  considered  to  have 
some  claim  upon  him.  He  had  given  her 
the  cottage  and  garden  during  his  lifetime, 
and  left  her  an  annuity  in  his  will.  I  had 
been  twice  there  with  my  pupils,  both  times 
to  make  some  payment  from  the  abbey,  and 
at  each  visit  had  found  with  her  a  daughter, 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  a  neighboring 
town— a  bold-looking,  harfdsome  woman  of 
about  forty,  whose  manner  was  familiar,  and 
scarcely  civil.  Indeed,  the  mother  herself 
seemed  to  think  she  was  a  privileged  per- 
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son,  and  I  thought  her  particularly  disa- 
greeable. She  had  a  hard,  cross  old  face, 
with  nothing  venerable  about  her,  and,  I 
remember,  introduced  herself  to  me  at  our 
first  meeting  by  staring  impertinently  in 
my  face,  saying :  "  Oh,  you're  the  new  gov- 
erness, I  take  it."  However,  I  was  glad  to 
run  with  my  companions  to  the  near  shelter 
of  her  cottage,  and  she  received  us  with 
tolerable  civility.  She  was  quite  alone,  the 
girl  who  waited  on  her  being  absent  on  some 
errand  in  the  village. 

The  gentlemen  began  talking  good-hu- 
moredly  to  her,  but  they  got  only  short, 
rough  answers.  The  rain  continued  to  pour 
down  in  torrents,  and  a  slender  brooklet  by 
the  side  of  the  road  that  divided  the  garden 
from  the  Greyfriars  precinct  soon  became 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us  and  our 
home.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  when  the  rain 
abated  he  would  make  his  way  to  the  abbey, 
and  send  a  carriage  for  us.  The  girls  talked 
to  the  old  woman,  and  were  amused  by  her 
surly  answers ;  and  Mr.  M'llvar  and  I 
began  to  look  at  some  prints  that  were 
framed  and  hung  in  no  very  orderly  fashion 
on  the  walls.  They  were  old  and  somewhat 
curious,  and  the  gentlemen  asked  Mrs.  Wil- 
son several  questions  about  them.  She 
seemed  pleased  at  the  notice  they  attracted, 
and,  after  a  time,  began  to  converse  more 
pleasantly  than  she  had  done  at  first. 
Among  the  pictures  was  a  small  drawing 
in  water-colors,  so  cleverly  done  that  it 
immediately  attracted  our  attention.  It  was 
a  single  figure,  without  background  or  any 
accompaniment,  of  a  delicate-looking  girl 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old — a  little  thin 
pale  girl,  with  light  hair  and  small  childish 
features  ;  and  it  at  once  produced  that  curi- 
ous impression  sometimes  given  by  portraits 
of  unknoAvn  persons ;  namely,  that  it  was 
no  fancy  figure,  but  a  likeness,  and  a  good 
one.  "  Whoever  drew  that  little  lady,"  said 
Mr.  M'llvar,  "  was  a  good  artist." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  was 
done  by  a  lad  in  our  village ;  he  has  long 
been  gone  up  to  London,  and,  they  say,  is 
getting  a  good  name  by  his  pictures  ;  "  and 
she  mentioned  a  name  that  Mr.  Davis  said 
he  thought  he  had  heard  of. 

*'I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  likeness,"  said 
he.     "  A  daughter  of  yours,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  dryly — "  a  grand- 
daughter." 


"  Why,  Goody,"  cried  out  both  the  girls 
at  once,  "  I  never  knew  you  had  a  grand- 
daughter." 

"  Likely  not,"  said  the  old  woman. 

The  girls  were  now  full  of  questions. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  " — "  We  never  saw  her.*' 
—  "Is  she  Mrs.  Brown's  daughter?"  — 
"  Does  she  live  with  her  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  at  last  answered  the  old  woman  j 
"  she  never  lived  with  her.  Brown  wouldn't 
have  her." 

"  What !  not  his  own  daughter  ?  " 

"  He  warn't  her  father.  Never  mind  about 
her  father." 

"  Then  whom  does  she  live  with  ?  " 

"  She  used  to  live  here  with  me,"  an- 
swered she.  '*  I  was  forced  to  have  her,  or 
Brown  wouldn't  have  married  Hannah." 

Janet  now  looked  very  solemn,  and  said : 
"  Is  she  dead,  Goody  ?  " 

"  Nobody  knows,"  was  the  short,  gruff 
answer.  I  had  insensibly  been  attracted  by 
all  these  rapid  questions  and  short,  sullen 
answers  ;  and  when  she  said :  **  Nobody 
knows,"  I  could  not  help  looking  at  hei 
with  surprise.  "  Ah,  you  may  look,"  said 
she ;  "  but  nobody  docs  know.  Some  say 
she  went  with  the  gypsies,  who  took  her 
because  of  her  singing :  one  man  said  he 
was  sure  he  saw  her  dancing  in  a  booth  at  a 
fair ;  but  most  think  she  be  dead.  I  know 
naught  about  it ;  I  didn't  want  her  afore, 
and  I  don't  want  her  now."  She  paused, 
and  then,  as  if  answering  us,  though  no 
one  spoke,  she  went  on  :  "  You  see  we  were 
not  over-good  friends*  together.  She  must 
have  run  away  j  she  was  too  old  to  be 
stolen." 

"  How  old  was  she  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see — she  was  twelve  years  old 

just  a  week  before  Sir  Thomas  died;   that 

\  be  eight  years  agone,  and  more.     She  would 

\  be  twenty  now,  I'm  thinking.     There's  the 

book  he  gave  her  on  her  birthday  upon  the 

shelf  there — that  red  one." 

Mr.  Davis  took  it  down,  and  read  from 
the  first  page  :  "  From  Sir  Thomas  Dighton 
to  his  dear  little  Grace  on  her  twelfth  birth- 
day." 

**  His  dear  little  Grace ! "  I  repeated  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  he  was  very  fond  of  her,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  and  he  had  a  right  to  be,"  con- 
tinued she,  winking,  and  looking  at  me  with 
disagreeable   significance  j   then,  as  if  she 
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.  had  at  last  warmed  up  to  tell  the  story,  she 
went  on.  "  He  had  her  up  to  the  abbey 
most  days.  She  was  a  cute  child,  and  he 
liked  her  to  read  to  him  and  to  sing  to  him ; 
and  at  last  he  had  a  bed  put  for  her  in  a 
closet  out  of  his  own  room ;  and  when  it 
rained,  and  many  times  when  it  was  fine, 
he  kept  her  there  to  sleep.  I  never  knowed 
whether  she  would  come  back  or  not ;  and 
I  never  cared ;  I  was  just  as  well  without 
her  as  with  her — better,  indeed,  for  she  often 
made  me  cross  ;  and  that's  how  it  was  that 
it  was  so  long  before  she  was  missed." 

"  Not  missed  ?  "   said  I. 

"  Well,  it  were  the  best  part  of  three  days 
before  mc  really  made  out  that  she  were 
neither  here  nor  at  the  abbey."  I  suppose 
our  surprise  and  attention  pleased  the  old 
woman,  for  she  now  quite  roused  herself  up, 
and  continued.  "  You  see,  we  had  a  bit  of 
a  quarrel  at  breakfast;  and  when  it  was 
over,  she  took  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
she  says  :  '  Grandmother,*  says  she,  '  I  am 
going  to  the  abbey.'     *  Go  along  ! '  says  I ; 

*  I  don't  want  you  here.'  *  I  know  you  don't, 
grandmother,'  says  she,  *  and  so  I'm  going 
to  Sir  Thomas.'  *  Go  along  with  you  !  '  says 
I  again  ;  *  I  don't  want  you  now  nor  never.* 

*  He  is  always  glad  of  me,'  says  she,  and  she 
tossed  her  head  and  grinned  at  me.  I  think 
I  see  her  little  white  face  now  as  she  stood 
there  just  by  the  door ;  but  I  never  saw  her 
again,  though." 

"  Never  saw  her  again  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  She  didn't  come 
back  that  day  nor  night ;  but  that  I  was 
used  to,  and  I  thought  nothing  about  it. 
Next  morning,  I  saw  one  of  the  abbey 
grooms,  a  lad  I  knew  well,  come  running 
along  our  road  there,  and  he  came  right 
into  the  house,  and  into  this  room,  and  he 
looked  s'^ared,  and  he  says :  *  What  do  you 
think.  Goody  ?  Sir  Thomas  is  dead — found 
dead  in  his  bed.'  Something  like  this  had 
been  long  looked  for,  and  was  come  at  last. 
The  boy  couid  not  tell  me  much  more.  He 
had  been  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  came  to 
me  in  his  way  home.  I  saw  several  of  the 
servants  that  day,  and  they  told  me  the  doc- 
tor said  he  must  have  been  dead  three  or 
four  hours,  when  his  valet  went  to  him  in 
the  morning,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
my  lady  and  the  mourning  ;  and  altogether, 
it  was  quite  night  before  I  thought  of  the 
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child,  and  then  I  supposed  they  were  keep- 
ing her  to  help  thera  in  something  or  other. 
Well,  next  morning  comes  the  housekeeper 
in  one  of  the  carriages  ;  she  was  going  to 
the  town  to  buy  the  servants'  mourning,  and 
she  come  to  me  about  a  workwoman  there 
known  to  my  daughter ;  and  she  told  me  all 
the  story  over  again — how  the  valet  had 
found  him  quite  cold,  and  looking  as  if  he 
had  not  moved  since  he  lay  down ;  and 
after  a  long  talk  she  was  going  away,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  :  '  Where's  Grace  ?  '  says 
she.  *  Maybe  she  would  like  to  take  a  ride 
with  me,  and  go  and  see  her  mother.'  Then 
I  told  her  how  she  had  gone  to  the  abbey, 
two  days  and  nights  afore,  and  not  come 
back  again.  She  looked  surprised,  and  said : 
'  Well,  I  have  never  seen  her  since  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  I  remember  meeting 
her  on  the  little  back-staircase.'  You  see 
she  used  always  to  go  into  the  abbey  by  a 
little  side-door  she  could  open  for  herself, 
and  go  up  a  narrow  stair  close  by,  right  up 
into  Sir  Thomas'  rooms,  and  come  away 
again,  just  in  the  same  way.  Nobody  heeded 
her.  And  the  housekeeper  said  that  very 
like  some  of  the  under-maids  had  kept  her 
to  help  in  the  work,  for  she  was  handy  at  her 
needle.  *  But  I'll  send  her  to  you  this  even- 
ing, when  I  get  back  again,'  says  she.  *  I 
don't  want  her,'  says  I.  However,  next 
morning  she  comes  to  me  looking  rather 
strange  like,  and  the  fii'st  thing  she  says 
was  :  *  Is  Grace  here  ? '  and  then  when  I 
said  no,  she  told  me  they  had  hunted  high 
and  low,  and  she  was  nowhercs  in  the  abbey  ; 
and  she  was  never  found  from  that  day  to 
this.  No  one  had  heeded  her  in  Sir  Thomas' 
room,  if  she  was  there ;  and  some  think  she 
had  only  stayed  till  evening  at  the  abbey 
the  day  before  he  died,  and  had  slunk  away 
to  an  old  gypsy  wife  she  used  to  talk  a  great 
deal  with.  It  is  certain  that  the  gypsies 
were  all  gone  the  next  morning " 

"  But  surely,"  I  interrupted,  "  if  she  had 
gone  with  them,  you  must  have  heard  some- 
thing of  her  during  so  many  years." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  there  was 
a  man  who,  a  year  or  two  after,  thought  he 
saw  her  dressed  up  very  fine,  dancing  before 
a  show  at  a  fair  a  great  way  off.  For  my 
part,  I  think  she  must  be  dead.  Some  say 
Sir  Thomas  was  so  fond  of  her,  that  he  took 
her  with  him.    Anyways,  since  the  house'- 
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keeper  saw  her  on  the  stairs  the  day  before 
he  died,  she  has  never  been  seen  or  heard 
of  to  any  certainty." 

She  paused  ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing, when  my  eye  suddenly  fell  on  Mr. 
M'llvar,  and  I  could  only  catch  Mr.  Davis' 
eye,  and  point  towards  him.  He  seemed  as 
if  paralyzed,  and  fixed  to  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood ;  his  face  was  ghastly,  and  its  ex- 
pression that  of  a  strange  and  v>^ild  distress, 
and  his  thin  weak  hair  literally  streamed  up- 
wards from  his  brow,  as  if  lifted  by  the  wind. 
A  moment  elapsed,  during  which  we  were 
too  much  astounded  to  speak  or  move.  He 
then  came  a  step  or  two  forwards,  staring  at 
us,  and  yet  not  seeming  to  see  any  one,  and 
saying  in  a  fearful  sort  of  whisper  several 
times  "  A  witness  !  a  witness  !  "  and  imme- 
diately waving  his  arms  wildly  above  his 
head,  he  repeated  almost  in  a  scream  :  "  A 
witness  !  a  witness  !  "  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  The  next  instant  we  saw  him  bare- 
headed in  the  still  pouring  rain.  He  leaped 
the  brook,  and  fleeing  on  towards  the  abbey, 
was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

I  could  only  look  at  Mr.  Davis.  He  came 
tome  in  great  agitation,  saying :  *' I  must 
follow  him  directly.  What  can  he  be  going 
to  do  ?  I  will  send  a  carriage  for  you."  He 
then  took  his  hat  and  went  out  quickly.  I 
remained  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
dismay  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe. 
The  girls  came  hurrying  up  to  me,  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  The  old  woman  only 
looked  puzzled,  and  said :  "  What  be  they 
both  off  in  such  a  hurry  for  ?  "  I  could  an- 
swer neither  question,  and  my  own  wild  and 
vague  conjectures  soon  settled  into  the  con- 
viction that  the  unfortunate  young  man's 
morbid  state  of  mind  had  suddenly  become 
positive  insanity.  It  was  fearful  to  think  of 
what  he  might  do  or  say  when  he  reached 
the  abbey.  I  had  no  hope  that  Mr.  Davis 
would  overtake,  or  even  arrive  soon  after 
him  ;  he  was  a  much  older  and  heavier  man, 
and  M'llvar  had  some  minutes  the  start  of 
him.  It  seemed  absurd  to  connect  his  seiz- 
ure with  the  old  woman's  story,  and  yet  I 
could  not  help  looking  again  at  the  picture. 
It  was  only  a  little,  thin,  pale  child.  Noth- 
ing could  be  made  of  it,  and  I  sat  down  in 
despair.  It  continued  to  rain  heavily  ;  the 
obstacle  between  us  and  the  abbey  increased 
every  moment ;  and  drawing  my  chair  to 
the  window,  I  watched  with  painful  eager- 
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ness  for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  car- 
riage. 

The  servant-girl  soon  came  in  under  a 
dripping  umbrella,  and  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  tea.  The  girls 
amused  themselves  by  helping  her  and  toast- 
ing bread  at  the  fire.  They  made  a  hearty 
meal  when  all  was  ready ;  and  I  took  a  cup 
of  tea,  still  anxiously  waiting  and  watching. 
One,  two,  three  hours  passed  without  a  sign 
that  we  had  been  remembered.  Evening 
came  on ;  and  it  was  as  dark  as  a  June 
evening  could  be  ere  I  saw  a  carriage  ap- 
proaching ;  when  it  reached  the  gate,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  a  heavy 
old-fashioned  coach,  which  I  had  seen  only 
when  the  coach-house  doors  happened  to  be 
open  while  I  passed  them.  I  had  expected 
the  chariot,  as  the  other  two  carriages  were 
an  open  barouche  and  a  phaeton.  I  ran  to 
the  door.  A  footman  was  on  the  box ;  and 
he  jumped  down  and  gave  me  a  note,  say- 
ing: "Mr.  Davis  begged  you  would  read 
this  directly,  ma'am."  The  man  had  a 
scared  and  bewildered  sort  of  look,  I 
thought ;  but  without  speaking,  I  took  the 
note  to  the  candle  in  the  cottage.  It  con- 
tained only  the  following  few  lines  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Vernon, — Ask  the  servants 
no  questions.  Send  the  children  to  bed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  quite  alone,  look 
in  the  drawer  of  your  writing-table  for  a 
packet  from  me.  Read  it  to-night,  and  re- 
main in  your  own  apartments.  I  will  come 
to  you  early  in  the  morning." 

By  the  time  I  had  read  these  words,  the 
girls  were  ready  to  go  ;  and  we  entered  the 
carriage ;  they  chattering  and  wondering, 
and  I  too  confused  and  too  much  troubled  to 
give  more  than  short  answers.  Our  road  for 
some  distance  was  that  leading  from  the 
neighboring  town  to  the  abbey ;  and  we  had 
not  left  the  cottage  more  than  ten  minutes, 
when  Ellen  said :  "  Look  at  those  lights ; 
there  must  be  a  carriage  coming."  Janet 
looked  out,  and  said  :  "  Why,  it  is  our  own 
chariot ;  and  I  do  believe  Saunders  [Lady 
Dighton's  maid]  is  on  the  box."  At  that  mo- 
ment it  passed,  and  I  saw  it  plainly  for  a 
moment.  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  The 
lamps  shone  full  on  the  face  of  Captain  Sin- 
clair, pale  as  death,  and  seeming  to  shrink 
from  sight  in  the  opposite  corner ;  and  on 
the  side  next  me  was  a  female  enveloped  in 
shawls,  and  with  a  handkerchief  thrown  over 
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her  face  ;  but  I  knew  the  shawl.  I  could  not 
'mistake  the  figure.  However  incredible  it 
might  seem,  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  Lady 
Dighton.  Yet  the  carriage  had  no  sooner 
passed,  than  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
it  could  not  be.  What  strange,  what  un- 
heard-of circumstances  could  have  so  sud- 
denly changed  her  long  fixed  resolution  never 
to  leave  Greyfriars  ?  The  strong  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  M'llvar  was  insane, 
filled  me  with  horrible  conjectures  that  some 
dreadful  scene  had  occurred  at  the  abbey : 
perhaps  he  had  destroyed  himself — ^perhaps 
injured  others.  Lady  Dighton  might  have 
been  induced  to  quit  the  place  if  some  fear- 
ful act  had  been  committed  there — perhaps 
before  her  very  eyes.  This  would  also  ex- 
plain Mr.  Davis'  note.  He  wished  to  pre- 
pare me,  and  to  spare  me  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Li  the  morning  I  should  hear  all ;  and 
the  chariot  would  no  doubt  then  be  sent  back 
to  convey  me  and  my  pupils  to  whatever 
place  Captain  Sinclair  had  chosen  to  take 
refuge  in.  This  was  the  only  key  to  the  mys- 
tery which  I  could  discover ;  but  the  packet 
in  the  writing-table  drawer  was  still  unac- 
counted for.  However,  I  felt  that  my  best 
course  was  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  Mr. 
Davis'  directions.  We  were  set  down  at  a 
side-door  of  the  abbey  ;  and  as  the  girls  had 
had  their  tea,  and  it  was  past  their  usual 
bedtime,  I  took  them  immediately  to  their 
chamber,  and  without  ringing  for  a  servant, 
got  them  to  bed  as  speedily  as  possible,  tell- 
ing them  that  I  believed  Lady  Dighton  had 
been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  that  we  should 
hear  all  about  it  the  next  morning.  When  I 
left  them  and  lighted  the  candles  in  my  own 
sitting-room,  it  was  some  time  ere  I  could 
venture  to  open  the  table-drawer.  With  a 
trembling  hand,  at  length  I  pulled  it  forward. 
A  large  packet  lay  before  me,  directed  to  me 
in  Mr.  Davis'  handwriting.  Within  it  were 
several  sheets  of  closely  written  paper,  in  a 
hand  I  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  two 
notes  from  Mr.  Davis  ;  one  numbered  1,  and 
"  Read  this  first "  written  upon  it ;  the  other 
numbered  2,  "  Do  not  read  this  till  you  have 
finished  the  manuscript."  The  first  note 
merely  said :  "  Read  this  manuscript  to- 
night ;  and  when  you  have  finished  it,  read 
my  second  note.  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall  not  be  interrupted." 

I  passively  obeyed.     Having  subsequently 
copied  the  papers  enclosed  to  me,  I  will  now 


introduce  the  story  they  told  in  its  proper 
place. 

LADY    DIGHTON'S    NAERATIVE,    ADDRESSED 
TO   CAPTAIN   SINCLAIR. 

"  My  reasons  for  writing  this  narrative 
will  be  evident  at  its  close.  Many  brief  no- 
tices of  that  which  I  am  compelled  to  tell 
will  be  found  in  various  places  that  will  be 
certain  to  be  looked  into,  in  case  of  my  death 
or  severe  illness.  The  finders  of  those  pa- 
pers may  think  of  me  as  they  please.  A 
simple  fact  is  told  in  them,  with  directions 
how  to  act  upon  it.  No  doubt,  it  will  fill 
them  with  aversion  and  horror.  This  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indiff'erence  to  me.  But 
there  is  one  whom  I  wish  should  know,  that 
love  for  him  has  been  the  moving  impulse 
of  my  miserable,  misdirected  life.  I  wish 
him  also  to  understand  truly  what  that  life 
has  been  before  and  after  I  knew  him.  Oh, 
could  he  have  given  me  his  first  love,  how 
changed  would  that  life  have  been  ! 

"  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  my 
mother,  but  I  believe  that  she  was  not  the 
wife  of  my  father,  and  that  she  either  left 
him  or  died  very  young.  My  father  never 
spoke  of  her  to  me.  My  first  remembrances 
of  him  take  me  to  various  small  lodgings  in 
fashionable  seaports  and  other  frequented 
Avatering-places,  where,  when  a  very  small 
child,  I  had  some  careless  dirty  girl  to  look 
after  me,  and  a  fresh  one  at  every  town  we 
went  to.  After  I  was  about  eight  years  old, 
I  had  no  attendant,  but  managed  for  myself, 
strangely  enough,  I  believe  ;  and  I  was  more 
or  less  neglected,  according  to  the  temper 
and  habits  of  our  difiierent  landladies,  with 
whom  I  used  to  associate,  and  generally  take 
my  meals.  One  of  these  persons  with  whom 
we  remained  must  have  been  a  very  good 
kind  of  woman  ;  she  had  formerly  kept  a 
humble  school  of  some  sort,  and  at  odd-and- 
end  times  she  taught  me  to  read  and  write, 
which  I  learned  very  quickly,  and  it  became 
the  means  of  throwing  a  new  light  on  my 
strange  manner  of  life.  My  father  was  al- 
most always  absent,  and  when  at  home,  did 
nothing  but  practice  with  cards  or  dice,  and 
read  novels.  These  were  always  lying  about, 
and  they  became  my  daily  and  best-loved 
amusement.  At  another  of  our  lodgings  was 
a  lad  who  had  a  good  voice,  and  used  to  sing 
at  tavern-parties  and  at  the  theatre,  when 
the  players  made  their  annual  visit  to  the 
town  we  were  then  inhabiting.  He  was  very 
good-natured,  and  he  liked  my  voice,  and 
taught  me  to  sing  several  songs  after  his 
own  fashion  ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  I 
made  out  long  afterwards  from  recollection 
and  better  acquaintance  with  the  world,  led 
to  a  great  change  in  our  ordinary  mode  of 
life. 
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*'  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  when, 
crouelied  up  in  a  corner  of  the  old  horse-hair 
sofa  in  our  one  sitting-room,  I  was  singing 
away  at  a  great  rate,  with  my  eyes  shut,  song 
after  song,  with  all  the  flourishes  I  had  been 
taught  to  bestow  upon  them.  A  slight  noise 
made  me  suddenly  start  up,  and  I  saw  stand- 
ing within  the  doorway  one  of  the  men  my 
father  had  got  intimate  with  in  the  place  we 
•were  then  staying  at.  I  knew  him  well  by 
sight,  and  he  nodded  to  me  and  said :  *  Is 
Blake  at  home  ?  '  I  answered  no,  and  he 
turned  and  went  down-stairs  again.  That 
same  evening,  my  father  brought  this  man 
home  with  him  to  drink  and  smoke  ;  and  as 
I  sat  with  my  dirty  novel  in  a  corner,  I  now 
and  then  caught  a  few  words  of  their  conver- 
sation. At  one  time  I  heard  the  man  say  : 
*  She  will  be  very  handsome ; '  and  at  an- 
other ;  *  With  that  face  and  voice,  if  she  is 
"well  taught,  and  gets  rid  of  all  that  vulgar 
trickery,  she  would  positively  be  a  mine  of 
wealth — a  mine  of  wealth,  I  say.'  I  did  not 
catch  my  father's  answers,  as  he  evidently 
lowered  his  voice,  and  so  in  general  did  the 
other,  but  not  so  cautiously,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  again  distinguished  the  words  :  <  I 
could  give  you  a  letter  to  a  man  I  know  in 
Paris  who  would  do  all  you  want.'  No  more 
was  said  that  I  could  hear,  as  I  did  not  listen 
very  curiously,  and  it  was  long  before  I  be- 
gan to  connect  this  conversation  with  our 
removal  to  Paris  about  two  months  after- 
wards. We  lodged  with  a  music-master,  a 
violent  democrat,  from  whom  I  received  daily 
lessons  in  music  and  singing.  I  had  also 
dancing  lessons,  combined  with  what  was 
called  deportment.  I  was  pleased  with  my 
new  studies,  and  with  the  flattering  praises  I 
met  with,  and  I  very  much  preferred  my  Par- 
isian to  my  English  manner  of  living.  Three 
years  of  my  life,  till  I  was  nearly  fifteen,  were 
passed  in  Paris  ;  they  were  memorable  years, 
from  '90  to  '94.  My  father  had  many  inti- 
mates among  the  revolutionists  ;  and  I  could 
write  volumes  on  all  I  saw  and  heard  during 
that  time.  I  suppose  my  father  was  more 
than  usually  successful  at  the  gambling- 
houses  he  frequented.  He  did  not  become 
rich,  but  he  had  generally  enough  to  spend 
inthe  way  she  best  liked.  We  frequently  had 
guests — a  few  at  a  time — consisting  of  his  fa- 
vorite associates  ;  and  I  often  listened  eagerly 
to  the  unrestrained  opinions  of  the  most  des- 
perate spirits  and  determined  free-thinkers 
of  those  wild  and  terrible  years — strugglers 
for  right  and  truth,  who  too  often  had  to 
wade  through  blood  to  attain  their  glorious 
objects,  and  too  often,  alas,  perished  in  the 
efibrt.  I  had  no  prejudices  of  education  to 
fetter  and  blind  me  :  my  mind  was  a  blank, 
and  I  grasped  the  new  knowledge  that  was 
presented   to  it  with  my  whole    heart  and 


strength.    I  think  it  has  never  really  failed 
me  ;  but  of  this  I  need  speak  no  more. 

"  We  returned  to  England  when  I  was 
barely  fifteen,  and  at  a  seaport  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  place  we  remained  at 
for  any  time,  my  father  discovered  a  distant 
relative  in  a  youth  recently  nominated  to  a 
cadetship  at  Calcutta,  whither  he  was  about 
to  sail,  but  had  been  detained  by  contrary 
winds.  He  remained  there  only  a  few  weeks, 
but  those  few  weeks  decided  the  whole  aspect 
of  my  future  life.  Charles  Sinclair  was  con- 
tinually with  us.  He  knew  no  one  in  the 
place,  and  was  much  too  young  and  too 
amiable  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  my 
father's  habits  and  associates.  Indeed,  they 
saw  but  little  of  each  other.  I  was  his  daily 
companion.  We  spent  the  long  summer 
days  together  on  the  shore,  or  roaming  in- 
land, sat  on  some  shady  bank,  looking  on 
the  blue  sea  and  the  cloudless  heavens. 
Four  weeks  passed  in  this  manner  ;  my  life 
will  tell  their  influence  on  me.  To  him  they 
were  only  pleasant  hours  passed  with  one 
for  whom  he  felt  perhaps  somewhat  of  a 
brother's  liking.  AVhen  we  parted,  it  was 
with  promises  never  to  forget  each  other, 
and  to  write  frequently. 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  the  utter  wretchedness 
that  followed  that  parting.  Even  my  father 
at  last  began  to  notice  that  I  was  looking 
ill,  and  made  some  faint  attempts  to  think 
about  me  and  take  care  of  me,  but  it  soon 
wearied  him  ;  and  as  we  were  soon  to  re- 
move to  another  town,  he  satisfied  himself 
by  deciding  that  I  only  wanted  change  of 
air  and  scene.  A  letter  from  Charles  from 
the  Cape  gave  me  new  life,  and  wilfully  mis- 
construing its  kind  and  affectionate  expres- 
sions, I  began  to  consider  myself  the  affi- 
anced wife  of  my  cousin.  My  letters, 
however,  like  his  own,  contained  nothing  be- 
yond tender  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
indefinite  hopes  for  the  future.  I  suppose 
womanly  instinct  compelled  me  to  confine 
my  feelings  within  the  limits  marked  out  to 
me,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  letters.  My 
father  seldom  saw  his,  and  never  mine.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  correspondence,  and  I 
believe  scarcely  gave  it  a  thought.  Mean- 
while time  wore  on,  and  my  debut  as  a  pub- 
lic singer  began  to  be  talked  of;  and  it  was 
more  than  three  years  after  my  cousin  sailed 
for  India  that  we  removed  to  Bath  for  that 
especial  purpose.  Here  various  delays  oc- 
curred, owing  to  engagements  of  my  father's, 
the  objects  of  which  were  unknown  to  me ; 
and  afterwards  I  was  unable  to  sing  during 
an  entire  winter  and  spring  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violent  cold,  which  produced 
weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
chest.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  became 
acquainted  with   Sir  Thomas  Dighton.    I 
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need  not  describe  him.  His  enormous 
wealth,  infamous  character,  and  satanic  tem- 
per, are  well  known  to  all  who  ever  heard 
of  him.  This  man  conceived  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  me.  On  my  part,  I  positively  de- 
tested him.  It  was  disagreeable  to  me  even 
to  look  at  him  and  hear  him  speak ;  but  my 
fdther  soon  began  to  perceive  the  manifold 
advantages  that  might  result  from  his  in- 
sane passion,  and  ultimately  he  became  a 
mere  puppet  in  his  clever  hands.  These 
considerations,  coupled  with  the  dread  that 
I  might  permanently  lose  my  voice,  induced 
him  to  encourage  Sir  Thomas'  visits,  and  to 
employ  both  threats  and  persuasion  to  com- 
pel me  to  endure  his  society,  and  treat  him 
with  tolerable  civility.  At  that  time,  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  his  so  constantly 
associating  with  my  father ;  I  thought  only 
that  he  lost  his  money  freely,  and  that  he 
preferred  playing  at  our  lodgings  to  the 
public  rooms.  I  had  frequently  before  been 
obliged  to  play  the  civil  hostess  to  men  who 
were  repulsive  to  me.  I  was  hardened  to 
bold  admiration  and  vulgar  flattery  ;  but  at 
length  the  truth  became  manifest  to  me,  and 
I  saw  the  precipice  to  which  my  father  was 
leading  both  my  ancient  lover  and  myself. 
Each  day  that  came  might  bring  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  doom,  and  I  nerved  my- 
self to  the  most  determined  resistance.  I 
felt  that  my  father  little  knew  the  sort  of 
character  which  he  had  formed,  or  rather 
suffered  to  form  itself,  and  that  while  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  his  power  and  influence 
over  me,  there  could  be  none  to  my  defiance 
of  both,  provided  I  had  strength  to  persevere 
in  my  rebellion,  and  this  strength  I  felt  that 
I  possessed,  and  could  fearlessly  employ. 

"  When  the  dreaded  moment  came,  how- 
ever, it  found  me  utterly  helpless  and  inca- 
pable of  resistance — indifierent  as  to  what 
my  fate  in  life  might  be — careless  of  life  it- 
self. The  very  day  before  my  father  laid 
before  me  the  magnificent  proposals  of  Sir 
Thomas,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin, 
telling  me  of  his  marriage,  after  a  few  weeks' 
acquaintance,  with  a  girl  as  penniless  as  him- 
self. His  letter  was  full  of  her  beauty,  her 
sweetness,  and  her  numberless  perfections. 
I  saw  how  blindly  I  had  deceived  myself;  I 
felt  that  he  now  loved  for  the  first  time,  and 
I  was  stunned  by  the  blow.  I  perceived  the 
greatness  of  my  self-delusion,  my  mad  pas- 
sion, my  vain  hopes ;  but  soon  paramount 
over  every  bitter  feeling  was  the  determina- 
tion that  he — that  none — should  ever  know 
of  my  sufierings.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
could  take  my  swelling  heart  into  my  hand, 
and  crush  it  into  submission.  Even  that 
same  day  I  wrote  warm  congratulations  to 
Charles  Sinclair,  and  told  him  how  much 
I  rejoiced  in  his  happiness.     On  the  follow- 


ing day,  I  was  the  affianced  bride  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dighton.  My  marriage  took  me 
into  a  new  world  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
incessant  gayety.  Sir  Thomas,  proud  of  his 
young  wife,  filled  our  princely  abode  at  Fair- 
ley  Park  with  visitors  of  dissipated  habits 
and  doubtful  reputation.  My  father  encour- 
aged him,  and  revelled  in  the  luxuries  and 
self-indulgence  so  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
wishes,  but  which  he  had  never  before  been 
able  to  enjoy.  He  believed  that  he  had  secured 
for  himself  a  life  of  unremitting  pleasure,  as 
he  had  taken  care  to  appropriate  to  me  a 
large  income  wholly  independent  of  my  hus- 
band. The  doting  old  man  had  yielded  to 
all  his  demands,  and  had  left  the  arrange- 
ment of  pin-money,  settlement,  and  jointure 
entirely  to  him.  He  was  many  years  my 
father's  senior,  and  older  than  his  age  in 
constitution  and  appearance,  and  I  could  see 
that  my  father  enjoyed  the  idea  of  outliving 
him,  and  revelling  in  his  wealth.  But  in 
less  than  three  years  from  my  marriage  the 
schemer  himself  was  seized  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  the  brain,  while  at  the  card-table, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours,  insensible  to  the 
last.  I  did  not  affect  a  sorrow  that  I  could 
not  feel ;  not  even  in  childhood  had  he  won 
my  love  ;  and  as  I  grew  older,  and  began  to 
perceive  the  nature  of  our  mode  of  life,  I 
learned  gradually  more  and  more  to  contemn, 
and  even  despise  him.  Ere  long,  however,  I 
began  to  find  that  he  had  been  a  support  and 
protection  to  me.  I  had  hitherto  cared  lit- 
tle for  my  husband's  increasing  ill-temper ; 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  my  father,  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  He  was  capricious 
and  violent,  and  at  length  madly  jealous.  He 
thwarted  me  in  all  my  favorite  pleasures  and 
amusements,  and  affronted  every  man  to 
whom  I  showed  any  favor.  The  restraint  of 
my  father's  presence  being  removed,  we 
lived  a  life  of  perpetual  centention.  Some 
months  went  on  in  this  manner,  I  being  as 
little  inclined  to  yield  as  he  was,  when  he 
suddenly  began  to  relax  in  his  determined 
opposition  to  whatever  I  planned  or  pro- 
posed, and  encouraged  me  to  join  a  gay 
party  who  were  projecting  a  sort  of  progress 
through  the  western  counties,  with  the  in- 
tention of  stopping  M'herever  there  was  any 
sight  to  be  seen  or  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed. 
He  agreed  to  the  scheme  with  singular  alac- 
rity, stipulating  only  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him  to  Greyfriars  a  few  days  before  my 
friends  commenced  their  journey,  and  join 
them  when  they  drew  near  our  neighbor- 
hood. To  this  I  agreed  without  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  his  intentions.  The  result 
is  well  known.  I  entered  these  gloomy 
walls,  and  became  a  prisoner  within  them. 

"  It  were  vain  to  tell  how  desperately  I 
resisted  J  how  satanically  he  enjoyed  his  tri- 
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umph.    I  should  here  say,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  first  day  or  two  that  followed  our  arri- 
val, and  before  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask, 
my  husband  revealed  to  me  the  curious  se- 
cret of  some  concealed  rooms  in  the  abbey, 
that  its  possessor  was  pledged  to  disclose 
only  to  his  next  heir,  and  that  this  property 
being   included  in   my  settlement,  he  was 
bound  to  make  me  acquainted  with  their  ex- 
istence.    He  was  most  particular  in  describ- 
ing to  me  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  the 
mode  of  concealment,  and  the  impossibility 
of  discovery,  the  entrance  being  of  most  in- 
tricate  approach,  and  forming,  apparently, 
an  unbroken  surface  of  wall ;    and   as  the 
fastenings  within  were  of  great  strength,  it 
was  impossible   to   discover  any  break   or 
opening,  so   long  as  the  concealed  inmate 
within  chose  to  keep  the  bolts  and  bars  in 
their  places.     I  was  interested  by  these  de- 
tails, and  curious  to   see  these   chambers. 
There  were  two  small  rooms  ;  one  of  them 
directly  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  chimney, 
was   always  warm  in   the  coldest  weather ; 
the  other  was  cool  and  comparatively  airy, 
having  several  contrivances  in  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  air.     In  the  winter-cham- 
ber. Sir  Thomas  showed  me  presses  in  the 
kitchen  chimney-wall,  full  of  blankets  and 
bed-linen,  and  mattresses   rolled  together, 
which  were  always  warm  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.     In  the  summer  room,  were  the 
remains  of  stores  of  wax  candles,  orange- 
colored  from  age,  and  a  few  books.     There 
was  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  to  both 
apartments,    a   sufficiency  of  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  every  requisite  convenience. 
Food  and  articles  even  of  considerable  size 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  inmates  of  these 
rooms  by  means  of  a  movable  portion  of  the 
wall  near  the  entrance,  and  like  it,  appar- 
ently part  of  the  wall  itself.     I  have  given 
the  most  minute  description  of  the  means  of 
access  to   these  apartments   in  the  papers 
which  will  be  found  after  my  death,  and  will 
now  only  add  that  when   Sir   Thomas   an- 
nounced his  intention  of  remaining  at  Grey- 
friars,  he  hinted,  during  the  violent  alterca- 
tion which  ensued,  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
a  refractory  person  to  be  conveyed  to  those 
chambers  and  confined  there.      '  They  are 
always  ready  for  use,'  he  added  ;  *  and  if  a 
gay  lady  were  suddenly  to  disappear,  who 
would  dream  of  anything  but  that  she  had 
gone  off  with  some  pleasant  companion  to  a 
distant  land  ? ' 

"  '  How  would  she  be  taken  thither  ?  '  I 
asked,  laughing  indignantly. 

"  *  Money,  my  dear  lady,'  was  the  sneer- 
ing reply  — '  money  would  easily  purchase 
means  and  silence  too.' 

*'  I  did  not  submit  quietly  to  my  impris- 
onment ;  I  wrote  letters  of  complaint  to  my 


trustees,  and  to  others  whom  I  believed  to 
be  my  friends  ;  but  I  received  only  advice  to 
be  patient,  and  suggestions  that  Sir  Thomas 
would  no  doubt,  ere  long,  relax  in  his  pres- 
ent determinations,  and  I  should  gradually, 
if  I  played  my  cards  well,  be  relieved  from 
my  present  annoyances.     To  all  outward  ap- 
pearances, I  had  little  to   complain  of.     I 
could  not  say  that  I  was  personally  ill-used : 
I  had  a  complete  establishment  of  servants, 
carriages,  and  horses  at  my  command,  and 
every  luxury  that  wealth  could   afford  me. 
My  expressions  of  dislike  to  the  dulness  of 
my  life  at  Greyfriars  were  evidently  little 
heeded,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that,  amid  all 
the  splendor  and  dissipation  of  the  first  years 
of  my  marriage,  I  had  failed  to  make  a  sin- 
gle real  friend.     The  large  income  secured 
to  my  sole  and  separate  use  became  worse 
than  useless  to  me,  and  Sir  Thomas  greatly 
enjoyed  telling  me  every  quarter  that  it  was 
duly  paid  into  my  banker's  hands  in  Lon- 
don.    Soon,   however,   a  new  interest  ab- 
sorbed me,  and  rendered  me  indifferent  to 
all  other  subjects.     My  cousin,  Charles  Sin- 
clair, wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  the  father 
of  twin-daughters,  and  a  heart-broken  wid- 
ower.    His   own   health  suffered ;    and  in 
about  two  years  from  the  birth  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  In- 
dian service  on  a  small  pension.     At  this 
time,  also,  the  paralysis  that  attacked  Sir 
Thomas  relieved  me  from  some  portion  of 
my  thraldom,  and  I  blessed  the  hitherto  use- 
less wealth  which  enabled  me  to  prepare  a 
home  for  Charles  Sinclair  and  his  children 
in  a  small  house  in  our  village,  very  near 
Greyfriars.     I  saw  him  once  again,  and  felt 
that  I  had  still  something  to  live  for.     The 
helplessness  of  my  husband  enabled  me  to 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day  as 
I  pleased  ;  and  as  time  went  on,  my  heart 
rejoiced  in  seeing  my  cousin  improving  in 
health   and  strength,  and  more  and  more 
able  to  enjoy  my  society  and  the  endear- 
ments of  his  children.     Sir  Thomas,  how- 
ever, still  retained  many  means  of  restrain- 
ing and  tormenting  mo ;  and  had   Charles 
been  a  less  amiable  and  excellent  man,  I 
felt  that  I  could  willingly  have  cast  aside  all 
appearance  of  attention  to  my  husband,  and 
left  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  servants  ; 
but  I  knew  that  I  could  not  do  this  without 
greatly  distressing  my  cousin,  and  losing  a 
large  portion  of  his  esteem  ;  so,  after  a  daily 
morning  walk  and  visit  to  Charles  and  his 
little  girls,  I  returned  home,  and  encountered 
the  exceeding  misery  of  companionship  with 
my  husband.     His  demoniacal  temper  was 
fearfully  aggravated   by  his  utter  helpless- 
ness.     It   was   dreadful  to    hear   how   the 
wretched  old  sufferer  would  blaspheme,  and 
how  he  delighted  in  the  power  which  he  yet 
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retained  to  insult  and  goad  me  to  despera- 
tion.    To  the   servants  Avho  attended  upon 
him  he  was  also  incessantly  violent,  capri-  ! 
cious,  and  unreasonable,  and   nothing  but  | 
high  wages    and  occasional  bribes  enabled  ! 
me  to  retain  them  in  our  service.     To  one  i 
person  only  did  he  ever  show  any  shadow  of  j 
kindliness  and  consideration  ;  this  was  a  lit-  ! 
tie  girl  about  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  I  '\ 
am  speaking  of ;  her  mother  was  daughter 
to  an  old  woman  in  the  village,  and  it  was 
well  understood  that    her    father  was   Sir 
Thomas  himself.     The  grandmother,  Dame 
Wilson,  had  the  care  of  the  child,  and  re- 
ceived a  regular  annuity  from  Sir  Thomas. 
The  mother  had  for  some  years  been  mar- 
ried to  a  tradesman   in  our  market-town, 
with,  as  I  have  been  told,  a  handsome  por- 
tion from  the  same  source.     The  girl  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write,  which  was  all, 
Sir  Thomas  used  to  say,  a  woman  needed  to 
know.     She  was  a  pale,  quiet  child,  and  had 
a  pleasant  voice  both  in  reading  and  singing, 
and  my  husband  often  had  her  to  the  abbey 
to  read  the  newspapers  to  him.     After  his 
paralytic  attack,  when  he  was  confined  to 
his  own  chamber,  he  had  a  little  bed  for  her 
put  into  a  large  closet,  the  door  of  which 
was  in  a  deep  recess  in  which  his  own  bed 
was  placed  ;  and  when  the  weather  was  bad, 
or  he  had  any  reason  for  wishing  her  to  re- 
main, she  was  accustomed  to  sleep  at  the 
abbey.    I  took  little  heed  of  her,  and  she 
came  and  went  without  much  notice  from 
anybody. 

"  Thus  time  passed  on,  every  day  bring- 
ing me  some  aggravation  of  my  trials.  I 
could  look  for  release  only  to  my  own  death 
or  that  of  Sir  Thomas.  It  often  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  placed  precisely  in  one  of 
the  situations  which  used  to  be  discussed 
and  commented  upon  by  my  father  and  his 
Parisian  friends.  They  were  fond  of  dis- 
cussing and  refining  upon  the  degrees  of 
what  was  called  criminal  and  sinful.  They 
would  propose  imaginary  cases,  such  as  a 
man  who,  to  save  a  starving  family,  takes 
from  the  hoards  of  the  hard-hearted  and 
avaricious  the  gold  that  was  useless  to  the 
possessor,  and  never  expended  in  kindness 
or  charity :  of  the  wife  who  leaves  a  careless 
and  cruel  husband  to  shelter  in  the  arms  of 
her  first  and  only  love,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  by  treachery  or  violence  ; 
of  the  one  life  that  bars  many  from  freedom 
and  happiness — a  life,  as  they  put  the  case, 
of  utter  uselessness,  the  worker  of  no  good, 
but  of  much  evil — a  life,  the  removal  of 
which  would  not  be  the  extinction  of  a  light, 
but  the  erasure  of  a  foul  blot.  I  saw  the 
genuine  truth,  the  perfect  justice  of  these 
arguments.  I  had  no  prejudices,  religious 
or  moral,  to  oppose  to  them,  and  there  was 


disgus 


me. 
in  myself 


nothing  in  them  to  shock  or 
There  were  moments  when  I  felt 
that  I  had  power  to  be  guided  by  them  ;  but 
the  barrier  between  my  present  bondage  and 
liberty  secured  by  my  own  hand  was  an  in- 
surmountable dread  of  discovery,  and  even 
of  suspicion.  The  entire  love  of  my  whole 
heart  had  been  given  to  one  who,  hedged 
about  by  slavish  opinions,  and  fettered  by 
the  tyranny  of  superstition,  could  never  for 
one  instant  have  comprehended  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  perfect  freedom  of  action. 

"  I  am  now  drawing  near  to  the  transac- 
tion which  has  induced,  or  rather  compelled 
me  to  write  these  papers.  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  my  husband's  valet  was  a  dull, 
middle-aged  man,  who  endured  the  many 
!  annoyances  of  the  duties  of  his  place  for  the 
!  sake  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  was  kind- 
!  hearted,  and,  I  believe,  would  willingly  have 
!  spared  me  some  of  my  trials ;  he  repeatedly 
expressed  his  wish  to  remain  with  Sir  Thomas 
after  he  had  assisted  him  to  bed,  and  even 
to  sleep  in  his  chamber,  but  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  me  long  from  my  rest  was  too  great 
to  be  resigned  ;  and  after  the  valet  had  set- 
tled him  in  his  bed,  he  was  always  obliged 
to  go  to  his  own  apartment,  and  I  was  sum- 
moned to  sit  by  the  bedside,  and  to  endure 
the  crudest  and  foulest  language,  till  the 
wretched  old  man  chose  to  raise  his  head  to 
take  his  night-draught ;  after  which  I  re- 
tired to  an  adjoining  chamber,  having  de- 
terminedly resisted  every  endeavor  to  make 
me  sleep  in  his  room. 

"  One  night  he  was  more  than  usually 
tormcHted  by  pain  and  evil  temper.  Any 
one  who  could  have  heard  him  that  night, 
might  well  have  believed  the  fables  told  of 
malignant  demons  permitted  to  tempt  the 
wicked  to  the  uttermost  power  of  evil  to 
which  human  nature  can  go.  I  sat  in  a 
state  of  desperate  endurance,  till  at  length 
he  asked  for  his  medicine,  and  raised  him- 
self, as  usual,  to  take  it.  I  stood  by  the 
bedside  while  he  drank  it,  and  he  returned 
the  cup,  grinning  in  my  face,  and  saying, 
with  a  fearful  oath  and  epithet :  '  Don't  you 
wish  it  was  poison?'  I  have  a  very  con- 
fused recollection  of  the  moments  that  fol- 
lowed, but  I  know  that  I  dragged  a  pillow 
from  behind  him — I  know  that  it  was  thrust 
down  over  his  face,  and  pressed  upon  by  the 
whole  weight  of  my  body.  There  was  but  a 
short  and  feeble  struggle  beneath  it.  I  did 
not  shrink — I  did  not  fiinch  for  a  moment — 
nor  did  I  raise  myself  till  I  felt  certain  that 
all  efforts  were  over.  Then  I  stood  erect — I 
threw  aside  the  pillow.  There  lay  the  curse 
and  burden  of  my  life  looking  strangely  still 
and  calm.  I  remember  I  had  an  impression 
that  the  sight  would  be  a  fearful  one ;  but 
it  was  not  so,  and  truly  the  face  of  the  mis- 
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erable  man,  even  after  such  a  death,  was  less 
terrible  than  it  had  often  appeared  when 
distorted  by  his  malignant  passions.  The 
silence  was  far  more  terrible  than  the  sight, 
yet  I  had  not  been  conscious  of  its  horror 
more  than  a  few  instants,  when  I  became 
aware  that  it  was  not  silence  ;  there  was  a 
sound — yes — a  faint  but  unmistakable  sound 
— coming  as  it  seemed  from  the  bed  :  it  was 
like  hushed  and  suppressed  short  and  agi- 
tated breathing.     I  looked  upon  the  dead 


man.  He  was  still  and  silent :  there  wa3 
neither  breath  nor  utterance  there  !  A  cold 
shiver  ran  over  me  from  head  to  foot ;  my 
hair  seemed  bristling  on  my  brow  :  my  eyes 
wandered  over  the  bed — there  was  a  move- 
ment— a  parting  of  the  opposite  curtain.  I 
saw  a  small  white  face — white  as  the  cover- 
let— and  a  pair  of  staring  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  with  an  expression  of  horror  in  them 
that  I  can  never  forget.  The  truth  flashed 
upon  me — it  was  little  Grace  Wilson  I 


PULL  ARMSTRONG,  PULL  ADMIRALTY. 

A  PROBABLE   CHRONOLOGY. 

1860.  Mr,  Armstrong,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  invents  Rifled  Ordnance  that  will  knock 
any  ship  to  pieces.  He  is  kniglited  and  the 
Admiralty  is  benighted. 

1861.  The  Admiralty  recovers,  and  invents 
iron  ships  that  resist  any  known  cannon-balls. 

1862.  Sir  William  Armstrong  invents  a  gun 
that  smashes  the  Iron  Ships  into  blacksmith- 
ercens.     The  Admiralty  collapses. 

1863.  The  Admiralty  re-expands  and  invents 
Platina  Ships,  listened  with  diamond  cement, 
and  Sir  William  Armstrong's  balls  fly  to  pieces 
like  bon-bons. 

JNIr.  Gladstone  doubles  the  Income-Tax. 

1864.  Sir  William  Armstrong  invents  Brazen 
Thunderbolts  (supposed  to  be  the  original  Ju- 
pitcrs)  and  in  a  pleasing  experiment  sends  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Fleet  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

1865.  The  Admiralty  invents  Torpedo  ves- 
sels which  sail  under  water,  and  below  any 
range  of  guns.  Sir  William  Armstrong  tears 
his  hair  and  swears  in  the  Newcastle  dialect. 

1866.  Sir  William  Armstrong  invents  a 
Vertical  gun  that  discharges  Greek  fire  straight 
down,  and  a  second  time  he  destroys  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  fleet.  The  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty are  about  to  hang  themselves,  when  a 
thought  strikes  them,  and  they  don't. 

Mr.  Gladstone  again  doubles  the  Income- 
Tax. 

1867.  Dr,  Gumming,  who  has  for  some 
weeks  been  having  in  his  coals  by  the  sack 
only,  suddenly  proclaims  the  Millennium,  As 
there  is  now  to  be  peace  everywhere,  the  Admi- 
ralty does  not  invent  anything,  but  waits  to 
see. 

In  order  to  test  Dr.  Cumming's  veracity,  and 
to  find  out  whether  lions  will  lie  down  with 
kids,  the  Zoological  Society  (ajrainst  the  advice 
of  their  excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Sclater)  lets 
loose  their  biggest  lion  while  a  charity  school  is 
in  the  Gardens.  As  the  lion,  instead  of  lying 
down  with  a  kid,  only  lies  down  to  digest  him, 
the  Admiralty  thinks  there  is  some  mistake 
somewhere,  and  determines  to  invent  a  new 
fleet. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  doubles  the  Income- 
Tax. 


1868.  The  Admiralty  invents  a  Stone  Fleet, 
with  cork  keels,  and  defies  Sir  William  Arm?- 
strong. 

1869.  Sir  William  Armstrong  invents  the 
Hannibal,  or  Alp-Shell,  which  contains  tlie 
strongest  vinegar,  and  melts  the  Stone  ships. 
Having  for  the  third  time  destroyed  the  British 
Fleet,  he  is  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Bomb. 

1870.  The  Admiralty  invents  an  Aerial 
Fleet,  which  sails  in  the  clouds,  out  of  shot 
ranf^e,  and  the  First  Lord  takes  a  double  sight 
at  Sir  William  Armstrong. 

Mr,  Gladstone  a  fourth  time  doubles  the  Ii>- 
come-Tax. 

1871.  Lord  Bomb  invents  a  Balloon  batter- 
ing-train, and  in  an  experimental  discharge 
brings  down  all  the  British  fleet  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean. 

1872.  The  Admiralty,  in  desperation,  invents 
a  Subterranean  Fleet,which  is  to  be  conveyed  by 
tunnels  to  all  the  Colonies,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
blandly  suggests  that  as  everybody  now  pays 
twice  his  income  in  taxes,  the  people  may  ob- 
ject to  further  imposts  unless  some  proof  of 
economy  is  given. 

Government  therefore  stop  the  pensions  of  a 
hundred  superanuated  clerks,  discharge  some 
extra  night-porters  at  the  Treasury,  and  bring 
in  Estimates  for  the  Subterranean  Fleet. 

1873.  Lord  Bomb  invents  his  Typhseons,  or 
Earthquake  Shells,  and  suff'ocates  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  Tasmania  Tunnel. 

Mr.  Gladstone  a  fifth  time  doubles  the  In- 
conie-Tax. 

1874.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  proclaims 
the  Millennium,  which  of  course  immediately 
occurs,  no  more  warships  are  wanted,  and  the 
collectors  remit  the  quarter's  Income-Tax  not 
yet  due.  Lord  Bomb  invents  his  Volcano 
Fireworks  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
some  accident  burns  up  the  Public. — Punch, 


New  Zealand. — The  first  daily  newspaper, 
called  the  Otaxjo  Dailij  News,  has  been  started 
iu  New  Zealand,  at  Dunedin,  in  that  colony, 
Avhere  a  year  or  two  ago  a  couple  of  vessels  in 
the  harbor  were  regarded  with  interest ;  between 
thirty  and  forty  sea-going  vessels  are  now  seen, 
ridius:  at  anchor  there. 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
A    LITERARY    LIFE. 

With  the  modern  expansion  of  journal- 
ism, and  the  absorption  of  the  writing  foc- 
ulty  in  the  incessant  production  of  a  vast  pe- 
riodical literature,  bearing  for  the  most  part 
on  the  immediate  necessities  or  evanescent 
entertainment  of  the  hour,  we  seem  to  be  in 
some  danger  of  losing  the  old  scholarly  type 
of  authorship,  such  as  existed  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pres- 
ent. We  have  abundance  of  rapid  and  able 
penmen — writers  full  of  information  on  the 
topics  of  the  day — illustrious  novelists,  and 
clever  observers  of  current  manners  ;  but  the 
race  of  literary  men,  pure  and  simple,  is  fast 
dying  out  under  the  glare  of  gas,  the  roar  of 
steam,  and  the  quick  flash  of  electricity. 
The  age  has  to  attend  to  so  many  practical 
questions  of  urgency  and  weight,  and  is  so 
hurried  from  one  grave  crisis  to  another, 
that  it  has  no  time  to  linger  on  the  sward  by 
the  side  of  the  great  dusty  highway,  or  to 
dream  beneath  the  shadow  of  immemorial 
woodlands.  The  man  who  follows  literature 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  any  design  at 
once  recognizable  by  the  hurrying  crowd, 
stands  a  poor  chance  of  being  listened  to ; 
and  the  author  of  to-day  is  perforce  obliged 
to  mould  his  work  into  some  tangible  shape, 
such  as  he  can  at  once  take  into  the  market, 
and  offer  for  sale  with  the  probability  of 
finding  purchasers.  Except  in  the  case  of 
those  few  geniuses  who  possess  the  rare  gift 
of  creative  power,  the  literary  man  finds 
himself  speedily  lapsing  into  the  journalist. 
He  may  not  have  begun  life  as  a  politician ; 
he  may  have  had  a  strong  predilection 
towards  the  greener  regions  of  imagination 
and  fancy  ;  he  may  love  old  books  and  the 
abiding  phantoms  of  old  days,  with  a  tender 
and  unsatisfied  affection ;  but  the  press  de- 
mands him,  and  will  have  him.  "  How  is 
it,"  asked  an  old  journalist  one  day,  "  that  so 
many  young  poets  finally  develop  into  sub- 
editors ?  "  The  answer  is  obvious.  Moon- 
beams are  a  very  innutritions  diet,  and  the 
young  poet  soon  learns  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages that  belong  to  the  sub-editor's 
room.  Accordingly,  the  mere  author  sinks 
out  of  sight,  and  the  journalist  takes  his 
place. 

One  of  the  completest  specimens  of  the 
almost  extinct  literary  man,  in  the  most  rig- 
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orous  sense  of  the  expression,  was  Leigh 
Hunt.  He  passed  the  s^eventy-five  years  of 
his  life  in  a  region  of  books  ;  journeying 
from  land  to  land  in  that  immortal  territory, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  ever-fresh  won- 
der and  delight  of  the  old  travellers  in  the 
marvel-haunted  East,  and  receiving  the  very 
elements  of  his  character  from  the  sources 
that  fed  his  mind.  His  recently-published 
Correspondence  (to  which  we  purpose  to  de- 
vote a  few  columns)  shows  very  clearly  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  man,  and  will  re- 
move a  world  of  misapprehension  by  simply 
presenting  facts  in  their  right  aspect.  The 
book  has  come  out  under  the  best  of  all  au- 
spices, for  it  is  edited  by  the  poet's  own  son, 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt — a  name  not  only 
known  for  many  years  as  that  of  one  of  the 
chief  writers  on  the  London  press,  but  spe- 
cially and  worthily  associated  with  the  new 
edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  father  was  completed 
by  the  son.  The  letters  now  given  to  the 
public  range  from  the  year  1803  down  to 
within  four  days  of  the  writer's  death  in  Au- 
gust, 1859  ;  and  they  siiow  the  same  general 
tendencies  from  first  to  last,  combined  with 
remarkable  variations  in  specific  matters  of 
taste,  and  the  gradual  emancipation  of  an 
original  mind  from  the  conventionalities  in 
which  it  had  been  trained  in  youth,  but 
which  few  have  thrown  off  with  such  com- 
plete success  as  he. 

Though  only  the  other  day  one  of  the 
working  world  of  authors,  and  though  not 
of  extreme  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
Leigh  Hunt  formed  a  direct  link  with  a  to- 
tally bygone  school  of  letters.  Born  in  the 
same  year  that  Dr.  Johnson  died,  his  first 
ideas  of  literature  were  formed  while  the 
Johnsonian  style  was  still  dominant,  before 
the  French  Revolution  had  had  time  to 
rouse  the  mind  of  Europe  (or  at  least  of 
England)  out  of  its  pseudo-scholastic  leth- 
argy, before  the  war  with  Bonaparte  had 
come  to  confront  the  nation  with  the  stern . 
truths  of  a  new  state  of  things,  and  while 
yet  the  great  inventions  of  our  own  day 
were  unsuspected  except  by  a  few  thought- 
ful brains.  It  was  the  very  worst  period 
that  our  literature  has  ever  known.  The 
great  dictator  of  Fleet  Street  had  gone,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  host  of  feeble  satellites, 
who  made  the  vices  of  his  style  apparent  in 
their  vapid  and  insincere  imitations.     Those 
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■who  did  not  mimic  Johnson  did  what  was 
■worse ;  for  they  wrote  in  a  tone  of  maudlin 
sentimentality  that  had  not  even  the  aspect 
of  strength.  Burke,  indeed,  was  still  living ; 
but  he  stood  almost  alone.  In  poetry,  the 
Delia  Cruscan  manner  prevailed,  with  its 
false  simplicity  and  real  tinsel,  its  lachry- 
mose tenderness  and  sham  romance.  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  had  not  yet  risen  above 
the  horizon,  and,  in  the  dearth  of  original 
genius,  Headley  himself  ■was  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy.  It  is  true  that  Cowper  kept 
alive  the  feeling  of  a  better  day ;  but  even 
his  poems  were  to  some  extent  imbued  with 
the  faults  of  the  time.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  influences  that  Leigh  Hunt's  earli- 
est literary  style  was  fashioned.  The  age 
"«'as  one  of  pretence,  and  the  young  poet 
and  essayist  suffered  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  mistakes  of  others.  He  had  "  a 
good  old  aunt,"  who  used  to  encourage  him 
*'  to  write  fine  letters,"  and  on  whom  he  com- 
posed an  elegy  after  her  death,  in  which  he 
called  her  "  a  nymph  !  "  In  our  days,  none 
but  a  boy  could  commit  such  an  absurdity ; 
but  at  that  time  the  boy  simply  followed  the 
example  of  his  elders,  who  in  such  afi'airs 
■were  probably  in  no  respect  his  betters. 
The  old  lady  herself,  who  was  so  fond  of 
"  fine  letters,"  would  doubtless  have  consid- 
ered that  her  translation  into  the  nymphal 
state  Avas  a  perfectly  proper  thing — in  poetry. 
In  the  same  artificial  and  sophisticated  strain, 
Leigh  Hunt,  when  a  boy,  wrote  "  an  ode  in 
praise  of  the  Duke  of  York's  victory  at 
Dunkirk,  which,"  he  relates,  ''I  was  after- 
wards excessively  mortified  to  find  had  been 
a  defeat.  I  compared  him  to  Alexander,  or 
rather  dismissed  Alexander  with  contempt 
in  the  exordium."  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  he  says  that  he  described  the 
duke  "  as  galloping  about  through  the  field 
of  battle,  slwoting  the  Frenchmen  in  the  eye  !  " 
"When  he  had  shaken  himself  free  of  all  this 
rubbish,  Leigh  Hunt  became  one  of  the 
most  truthful  writers  that  ever  lived ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  some  years  that  he  cor- 
rected the  false  literary  education  of  his 
youth. 

His  experiences  at  the  Blue-coat  School 
were  not  of  a  character  to  set  him  in  the 
right  road.  The  master,  Boyer,  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedant,  without  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  classical  learning,  which 
be  apparently  regarded  as  an  afi'air  of  gram- 


mar and  of  mechanical  forms.  The  boy  saw 
through  and  disliked  the  formalism  ;  and  he 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  poets  of  his  own  coun- 
try— but  generally  to  the  poorest  and  weak- 
est of  them.  He  forsook  one  kind  of  con»- 
ventionality  for  another  ;  he  bathed  his  mind 
in  the  poetry  of  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Pope,  and  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  heroes  of  Dodsiey's  Miscellany  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  verse.  So  true  to  him 
were  the  most  sickly  insincerities  of  the  so- 
called  pastoral  school  of  poetry,  that  he  and 
some  of  his  schoolfellows  would  occasion- 
ally row  up  the  river  to  Richmond,  that  they 
might  enact,  literally  and  in  good  faith,  Col- 
lins' ridiculous  lines  about  Thomson's  grave 
in  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of  that  poet : — 

"  Eemembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreatlis  is  dressed. 
And  oft  suspend  the  dusliing  oar. 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 

Such  was  the  style  which  he  then  believed 
in  and  reverenced ;  such  was  the  style  in 
which  his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  called 
Juvenilia,  was  composed.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1799  when  he  quitted 
the  Blue-coat  School,  and  Juvenilia  appeared 
some  two  years  afterwards.  Six  years  later 
than  that — namely,  in  1808 — the  Examiner 
commenced ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
young  author  had  been  trying  his  wings  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  though  chiefly  in  the  di- 
rection of  essay-writing  and  theatrical  criti- 
cism. The  eighteenth  century  style  was  still 
in  the  ascendant,  and  some  of  the  men  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  that 
century  almost  exclusively,  were  yet  living 
and  composing.  Sheridan  had  several  years 
of  life  and  authorship  before  him  ;  Murphy, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Johnson,  might 
have  been  among  the  readers  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  early  productions ;  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
whose  portrait  had  been  painted  by  Ho- 
garth, was  alert  and  vigorous  ;  Person  was 
astounding  Europe  with  his  learning,  and 
rejoicing  his  boon  companions  with  his  wit 
in  the  Cyder  Cellars  of  Maiden  Lane ;  and 
Burke,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole  were  but  newly  dead.  The  prose  writ- 
ings of  Leigh  Hunt  in  those  days  were  in  a 
great  degree  modelled  on  a  book  which  was 
then  a  favorite  of  his,  and  for  which,  indeed, 
he  retained  a  regard  to  the  end  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Connoisseur  of 
Colman  the  Elder,  and  Bonnell  Thornton. 
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It  was  a  collection  of  periodical  essays,  in 
the  manner  of  Addison's  and  Steele's  Spec- 
taior  and  Tailer,  and  was  distinguished  by 
a  vein  of  pleasant  humor  and  wit,  though 
devoid  of  the  freshness,  originality,  and  in- 
tellect of  its  prototypes.  Its  influence  over 
Leigh  Hunt  was  marked.  He  even  caught 
up  the  pet  phrases  of  the  Connoisseur  pe- 
riod ;  talked  of  "  the  town,"  "  the  critics," 
**  the  wits,"  "  the  fops,"  etc. ;  and  reproduced 
with  unconscious  fidelity  the  tone  of  airy 
banter  in  which  they  delighted.  Lying  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  moment  is  a  small 
volume,  entitled  Critical  Essays  on  the  Per- 
formers of  the  London  Theatres,  including 
General  Observations  on  the  Practice  and 
Genius  of  the  Stage.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Theatrical  Criticisms  in  the  Weekly  Paper 
called  the  News.  The  author  in  question  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  difference  presented  by  the  style 
of  the  book  to  that  which  distinguished  the 
essayist  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Instead  of  the  easy,  unambitious,  con- 
versational utterance  of  later  years,  some- 
times even  straggling  into  an  apparent  care- 
lessness (though  Leigh  Hunt  was  in  fact  far 
from  careless  in  anything),  we  find  a  style 
of  conscious  and  labored  epigram,  with  the 
somewhat  ostentatious  scholarliness,  and 
proneness  to  moralize  and  lecture,  of  a 
youth  not  long  free  from  the  influences  of 
his  tutor.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see 
in  any  page  you  may  open  upon,  that  the 
youth  is  one  of  no  small  mark.  The  wit  is 
often  genuine,  however  assumed  the  man- 
ner :  as  where,  speaking  of  John  Kemble's 
eccentricities  of  pronunciation,  he  says  :  *'I 
could  mispronounce  much  better  than  he 
when  I  was  a  mere  infant."  This  is  like 
some  of  the  happy  retorts  of  Johnson  in  fa- 
miliar conversation  ;  but,  a  few  lines  further 
doAvn,  we  have  Johnson  in  his  balanced  lit- 
erary style :  "  He  (Kemble)  does  not  pre- 
sent one  the  idea  of  a  man  who  grasps  with 
the  force  of  genius,  but  of  one  who  over- 
comes by  the  toil  of  attention."  The  very 
title-page  of  the  book  has  a  smack  of  the 
last  century.  It  contains  a  picture  wherein 
Tragedy  and  Comedy — the  one  with  a  goblet 
and  dagger,  the  other  with  an  arrow — atti- 
tudinize before  a  partially  draped  mirror, 
labelled  "  Yourself,"  and  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  round  table  on  end,  than  a 
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looking-glass  ;  and  underneath  is  a  motto 
from  Horace. 

A  similar  mixture  of  conventional  manner 
and  original  observation  is  perceptible 
throughout  the  early  letters  contained  in 
these  two  volumes  of  Correspondence.  In 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year  (February, 
1806),  he  writes  some  love-verses  containing 
such  lines  as, — 

"  Hears  the  accustomed  sighs  thy  bosom  swell, 
Pensive,  not  sad,  for  him  who  loves  so  well," 

and  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  impro- 
priety of  people  assuming  the  duties  of  spon- 
sors when  they  either  doubt  the  doctrines  in 
which  they  undertake  to  see  the  child  reared, 
or  do  not  intend  to  give  themselves  any  fur- 
ther trouble  about  the  matter.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writer's  mind,  indeed,  shows 
itself  very  early,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Leigh  Hunt  began  life  with  certain 
transmitted  forms  of  thought  which  he  after- 
wards threw  off".  The  observations  scattered 
about  these  letters  are  excellent  and  very 
original,  even  when  the  correspondent  was 
a  mere  youth.  In  one,  written  in  1807,  h^ 
says :  "  Afl'ection,  like  melancholy,  magnifies 
trifles  :  but  the  magnifying  of  the  one  is  like 
looking  through  a  telescope  at  heavenly  ob- 
jects ;  that  of  the  other,  like  enlarging  mon- 
sters with  a  microscope."  The  sentence  is 
worthy  of  the  writer's  best  days.  Much  of 
the  ability  for  humorous  character-painting 
which  was  afterwards  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  Indicator,  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the 
early  letters.  In  the  course  of  a  visit  to 
Nottingham,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  medical  man, 
who,  knowing  that  his  young  visitor  was  the 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  determined  upon 
"  doing  himse]jr  the  honor  of  contributing 
his  atom  towards  the  said  editor's  general 
knowledge."  Accordingly,  he  first  galvan- 
ized the  editor,  "  who  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  through  the  head ; "  then  he  showed 
him  a  lady's  heart,  thereby  rather  stagger- 
ing his  belief  "that  that  interesting  object 
could  be  the  seat  of  love ;  %  and,  finally, 
"  he  introduced  the  said  editor  to  a  mur- 
derer !  "  The  murderer  existed  in  no  more 
formidable  shape  than  that  of  a  dried  skele- 
ton, which  was  preserved  in  a  cupboard  in 
the  medical  man's  room.  "  However," 
writes  Leigh  Hunt,  "  when  the  doctor  gal- 
vanized me  the  other  night,  he  put  out  the 
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candles  in  his  room ;  and  there  I  sat  in  the 
dark,  awfully  enough,  with  a  man  before  me 
Trho  was  creating  strange  fire,  and  a  mur- 
derer standing  behind  me  in  a  little  closet. 
I  thought  of  the  skeleton  in  that  facetious 
romance  I  read  just  before  I  came  away, 
who  was  seen  sitting  and  chattering  with  a 
monk,  like  two  bricklayers  over  a  pint  of 
porter."  The  mingling  of  humor  and  grim 
wildness  in  this  passage  is  fit  for  a  German 
legend. 

We  find  the  happy  boyishness  of  spirits 
gradually  clouded  with  graver  thoughts  as 
life  advanced.  Leigh  Hunt  was  only  eight- 
and-twenty,  when,  in  February,  1813,  he 
and  his  elder  brother  John  were  sent  to 
prison  for  two  years,  for  the  celebrated  libel 
on  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  from  that  period 
the  shadows  seemed  to  gather  about  the 
head  of  the  youthful  reformer,  and  the  tone 
of  his  private  writings  acquired  a  corre- 
sponding hue.  He  had  been  married  a  fe-yy 
years  before,  and  had  now  two  children. 
Feeling  himself  in  ill-health  (for,  though 
gifted  naturally  with  a  strong  constitution, 
he  was  seldom  free  from  depressing  ailments, 
the  result  of  excessive  study,  over-work,  and 
insufficient  exercise),  and  doubting  whether 
he  should  ever  live  to  see  the  end  of  his  cap- 
tivity, he  resolved  on  keeping  a  kind  of 
prison  journal :  partly  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, partly  that  he  might  leave  some  rec- 
ord, should  such  become  necessary,  of  his 
''grounds  of  conduct  and  habits  of  think- 
ing." He  tells  his  children,  however,  that 
if  he  should  never  acquire  any  greater  repu- 
tation as  an  author  than  he  then  possessed, 
they  are  not  to  allow  the  diary  to  pass  be- 
yond their  own  private  circle,  unless  his 
memory  should  be  "  wantonly  and  ignorantly 
traduced  by  those  who  think  it  worth  while 
to  notice  it."  Both  these  conditions  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  diary  finds  its  way  before 
the  public ;  and  a  very  charming  picture  it 
presents  of  the  prison-life  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  conscience,  turning  his  very  jail  into  a 
scene  of  dora^ticity  and  love,  and  filling  it 
with  visions  of  an  honorable  fame,  to  be 
won  thereafter  by  constant  devotion  to  lit- 
erary toil.  The  writer  was  just  then  begin- 
ning the  story  of  Rimini ;  but  he  did  not 
forget  his  journalistic  responsibilities.  He 
had  been  vexed  at  the  discovery  of  "a  mis- 
erable blunder"  which  he  had  made  a  few 
weeks  before,  "  upon  a  matter  of  everyday 


knowledge  ;  "  so  he  set  himself  to  work  to 
study  with  greater  completeness  than  he  had 
yet  done,  the  details  of  politics  and  history. 
Even  at  that  early  period  he  had  formed  a 
just  estimate  both  of  the  value  and  the 
short-comings  of  his  newspaper  writings, 
"  I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  as  a  jour- 
nalist," he  writes,  "  to  very  general  polities, 
and  principally  to  the  ethical  part  of  them, 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  thinking, 
and  to  the  very  broadest  view  of  characters 
and  events,  always  referring  them  to  the 
standard  of  human  nature  and  common 
sense  ;  but  although  this  may  be  enough  for 
a  general  reformist,  yet  it  is  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  a  particular  one.  In  short,  the 
common  sense,  the  moral  part  of  my  busi- 
ness, I  know  well  enough,  and  am  enabled 
by  it  to  detect  most  of  the  wretched  errors 
which  the  ordinary  politicians  of  the  day 
would  pass  upon  us  for  good  government ; 
but  I  want  the  acquired  learning — the  de- 
tails, the  out-of-door  experience."  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  true  and  valuable  ser- 
vice which  Leigh  Hunt  rendered  to  the  Lib- 
eral cause  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  to  say  that  he  never  acquired  the 
practical  knowledge  of  which  he  confesses 
the  want  in  this  passage.  He  admitted  in 
later  life  that  he  could  not  understand  a 
question  when  put  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and,  in  truth,  the  bent  of  hia 
disposition  was  too  purely  literary  to  permit 
of  his  obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  mere 
business  of  politics.  But  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  lacked,  is  so  often  accom- 
panied in  others  by  a  want  of  the  higher 
knowledge  which  he  possessed, — a  sense  of 
the  lasting  elements  of  morality,  and  of  the 
wants  of  human  nature, — that  even  an  exclu- 
sive exhibition  of  the  latter  is  an  advantage 
in  the  midst  of  more  utilitarian  views.  In 
much  of  the  political  writings  of  the  present 
day  one  could  dispense  with  a  large  amount 
of  technicality  for  the  sake  of  a  loftier  re- 
gard for  the  first  principles  of  truth. 

The  journal,  unfortunately,  was  discon- 
tinued after  a  few  days,  as  such  things  are 
apt  to  be  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off; 
but  the  letters,  which  become  more  numer- 
ous after  the  prison  epoch,  are  in  themselves 
a  species  of  diary.  The  correspondence 
with  Shelley  is  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  collection,  the  writer  expressing 
himself  with  perfect  unreserve  when  com- 
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municating  with  that  "  friend  of  friends." 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  influence  which  the 
two  authors  had  upon  one  another.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  seen  with  respect  to 
christenings,  Leigh  Hunt,  even  when  a 
youth,  dissented  from  received  ideas  in  some 
important  matters,  we  find  him  indulging  in 
a  greater  freedom  of  speculation  after  he 
had  become  closely  associated  with  the  daring 
poet  of  the  Cenci.  On  the  other  hand,  Shel- 
ley's views  were  doubtless  unconsciously  mod- 
ified by  those  of  his  friend  ;  or  in  later  life  he 
abandoned  the  purely  negative  principles  of 
his  earlier  years.  Leigh  Hunt  admired  the 
character  of  Shelley  so  highly,  and  defended 
it  w^ith  so  much  warmth  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  that  he  was  in 
time  identified  with  the  whole  of  Shelley's 
opinions,  and  suffered  accordingly.  This 
was  a  signal  error,  as  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt 
has  pointed  out.  The  Examiner  was  never 
Republican,  but  was  constitutional  and  mon- 
archical ;  and  in  religion  Leigh  Hunt  at  no 
time  adopted  the  extreme  unbelief  of  Shel- 
ley's youthful  speculations.  Though  not  or- 
thodox, his  natural  piety  was  always  con- 
spicuous ;  and  the  greater  spirituality  of 
Shelley's  more  mature  works  was  not  im- 
probably owing  to  his  communings  with  a 
mind  at  once  liberal  and  devout.  When 
Shelley  lost  his  beloved  son  William,  in 
Italy,  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of 
condolence,  and  suggested  that  so  beautiful 
and  intelligent  a  spirit  as  that  of  the  dead 
child  could  not  perish  "  like  the  house  it  in- 
habited." He  then  proceeds  to  a  specula- 
tion of  a  very  original  and  singular  kind, 
expressed  in  language  of  such  tender  and 
thoughtful  beauty,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
from  repeating  it.  "  I  do  not  know  that  a 
soul  is  born  with  us,"  he  writes ;  **but  we 
seem  to  me  to  attain  to  a  soul,  some  later, 
some  earlier;  and  when  we  have  got  that, 
there  is  a  look  in  our  eye,  a  sympathy  in 
our  cheerfulness,  and  a  yearning  and  grave 
beauty  in  our  thoughtfulness,  that  seems  to 
say,  '  Our  mortal  dress  may  iliU  ofi"  when  it 
will ;  our  trunk  and  our  leaves  may  go  ;  we 
have  shot  up  our  blossom  into  an  immortal 
air.' "  Then,  recollecting  that  he  is  speak- 
ing to  one  who,  though  desirous  to  believe 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  adorable,  was  apt 
to  demand  strict  logical  proof  of  any  doc- 
trine which  he  was  called  on  to  accept,  the 
writer  adds :  "  This  is  poetry,  you  will  say, 
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and  not  argument ;  but  then  there  comes 
upon  me  another  fancy,  which  would  fain 
persuade  me  that  poetry  is  the  argument  of 
a  higher  sphere."  It  w^ould  be  interesting 
to  know  what  response,  if  any,  Shelley  mads 
to  this  letter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  strain  was  precisely  the  one  in  which 
to  write  to  him  under  the  circumstances  : 
considering  that  sentiment,  emotion,  and 
mysticism  prevailed  in  his  nature  even  over 
the  habit  of  rigorously  exacting  a  reason  for 
every  article  of  faith.  With  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  instincts  of  the  affections  were  in  them- 
selves arguments.  As  he  said  in  one  of  his 
published  writings,  with  a  depth  and  com- 
prehensiveness worthy  of  Bacon,  "  Feelings 
are  Nature's  reasons."  This  truly  religious 
tendency  of  mind  increased  and  ripened  with 
years  and  sorrow.  Wlien  in  great  trouble 
in  Italy  after  the  death  of  Shelley,  he  comr 
posed  a  collection  of  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions, subsequently  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution under  the  title  of  Christianism ; 
and,  about  six  years  before  his  death,  the 
beautiful  volume  called  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  proved  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
how  seriously  he  had  been  misapprehended 
by  those  who  called  him  a  scoffer  and  mate- 
rialist. Affliction,  which  exasperates  some 
men  and  deadens  others,  had  with  him  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  with  greater  ardor  and 
sweetness  the  best  and  most  lovable  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  "  I  am  naturally  a 
man  of  violent  passions,"  he  writes,  as  far 
back  as  1806 ;  and,  much  as  this  may  startle 
those  who  complain  of  an  excess  of  suavity 
in  his  published  works,  it  was  true  to  the 
extent  of  his  having  a  West  Indian  vehe- 
mence of  feeling  (for  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Barbadoes  gentleman)  a  vehemence  which 
sometimes  implied  strong  antipathies,  though 
never  conscious  injustice.  But,  at  any  mo- 
ment of  sorrow,  his  sympathies,  broad  at  all 
times,  became  even  more  expansive  and  be- 
nignly human.  He  lost  a  child  in  the  year 
1827,  at  which  period  he  was  divided  by  cer- 
tain differences  from  a  near  connection ;  and 
it  was  in  the  first  agony  of  his  grief  that  he 
wrote  to  that  connection  the  following  affect- 
ing words : — 

"  You  know  what  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  with  my  poor  little  boy.  I  think,  if  you 
could  see  his  little  gentle  dead  body,  calm 
as  an  angel,  and  looking  wise  in  his  inno- 
cence beyond  all  the  troubles  of  this  earth, 
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you  would  agree  "uitli  me  in  concluding  (es- 
pecially as  you  have  lost  little  darlings  of 
your  own)  that  there  is  nothing  worth  con- 
testing here  below,  except  who  shall  be  kindest 
to  one  another.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  these  moments  by  which  life  recom- 
mences with  the  survivors  :  I  mean,  we  seem 
to  be  beginning,  in  a  manner,  the  world  again, 
with  calmer  if  with  sadder  thoughts,  and, 
"wiping  our  eyes  and  re-adjusting  the  burden 
on  our  backs,  to  set  out  anew  on  our  roads, 
with  a  greater  wish  to  help  and  console  one 
another.  .  .  .  He  was  always  for  settling 
disputes  w^hen  he  saw  them.  He  showed 
this  disposition  to  the  last ;  and  though,  in 
the  errors  and  frailties  common  to  all  of  us, 
we  may  naturally  dislike  to  be  taught  by  one 
another,  we  can  have  no  objection  to  be 
taught  by  an  angelic  little  child." 

The  letter  had  its  effect.  The  differences 
were  put  an  end  to,  and  the  sorrow  which 
had  stricken  the  writer's  heart  was  made  to 
bear  its  worthy  fruit — the  healing  of  old  dis- 
sensions, and  the  renewal  of  still  older  affec- 
tion. Thirty  years  later,  when  Leigh  Hunt 
was  still  suffering  keenly  from  the  death  of 
another  son,  whom  he  had  lost  five  years  pre- 
viously to  the  later  date,  another  unhappy 
family  quarrel  drew  him  into  writing  thus, 
to  one  of  the  persons  involved  :  "  There  is  a 
name  you  love,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
courage  to  utter  to  you  ever  since  its  owner 
left  us.  Scarcely  a  day  still  passes  in  which 
I  do  not  call  upon  it  in  tears  in  my  lonely 
room.  Do  not  let  me  miss  another  dear  son, 
who  is  living.  I  am  not  well,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  would  like  me  (though  better)  to 
continue  sick  without  letting  you  know." 
The  son  whose  name  the  waiter  had  "not 
yet  had  the  courage  to  utter  "  w^as  Vincent 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  died  of  consumption  in 
1852,  after  having  given  evidence  of  possess- 
ing some  portion  of  his  father's  faculty,  and, 
what  was  better  still,  a  nature  of  great  nobil- 
ity. For  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his 
life,  this  sorrow  haunted  the  father's  heart 
with  ever-renewing  sharpness ;  but  it  brought 
with  it,  at  least,  this  consolation — that  it 
made  him  the  less  unwilling  to  quit  those  of 
his  family  and  circle  of  friends  who  still  re- 
mained, and  strengthened  his  hopes  of  the 
hereafter.  Writing  in  November,  1857,  to  a 
friend  who  had  recently  experienced  a  great 
domestic  calamity,  he  says  :  "  I  should  be 
one  of  the  unhappiest,  instead  of  the  most 
resigned,  of  men  at  this  moment,  if  I  did  not 
constantly,  and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  feel 


that  I  should  rejoin  all  the  dear  ones  whom  I 
have  lost — words  that  now,  as  I  write,  wring 
bitter  and  unsuffiicing  tears  from  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  soul  within  me."  References  such 
as  this  are  constant  in  the  later  letters  ;  and 
that  Leigh  Hunt  often  expressed  to  himself, 
in  private,  the  grief  which  he  never  exor- 
cised, however  much  he  might  irradiate  its 
darkness  with  the  splendor  of  a  supernatural 
dawn,  seems  to  be  shown  by  certain  lines 
printed  in  the  present  volume,  as  a  note  to  a 
letter  communicating  the  death  to  which  al- 
lusion has  just  been  made.  The  second  par- 
agraph is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  the  "  quiv- 
ering of  the  soul"  is  painfully  apparent 
throughout : — 

"  Waking  at  morn,  with  the  accustomed  sigh 
For  what  no  morn  could  ever  bring  me  more, 
And  again  sighing,  while  collecting  strength 
To  meet  the  pangs  that  waited  me,  like  one 
Whose  sleep  the  rack  hath  watched,  I  tried  to 

feel 
How  good  for  me  had  been  strange  griefs  of 

old, 
That  for  long  days,  months,  years,  inured  my 

wits 
To  bear  the  dreadful  burden  of  one  thought. 

"  One  thought  with  woful  need  turned  many 

ways, 
Which,  shunned  at  first,  and  scaring  me,  as 

wounds 
Thrusting  in  wound,   became,  oh !     almost 

clasped 
And  blest,  as  saviours  from  one  dire  pang 
That  mocked  the  will  to  move  it." 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  sometimes 
described,  by  those  who  misunderstood  the 
southern  vivacity  that  occasionally  ran  over 
in  his  published  writings  in  the  pleasurable 
glow  of  composition,  as  a  person  of  unthink- 
ing levity,  incapable  of  perceiving  the  grave 
facts  of  life  !  We  have  purposely  dwelt  on 
the  sadder  passages  of  his  existence,  because 
of  the  singular  misapprehensions  with  regard 
to  his  character  which  have  prevailed  in 
many  minds.  His  life  was  in  several  re- 
spects a  life  of  trouble,  though  his  cheerful- 
ness was  such  that  he  was,  upon  the  w^hole, 
happier  than  some  men  who  have  had  fewer 
griefs  to  wrestle  with.  Death  and  domestic 
dissensions,  as  we  have  seen,  often  stabbed 
him  in  his  tenderest  affections  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  trials,  he  had  to  confront  the  re- 
peated presence  of  pecuniary  distress,  owing 
partly  to  the  heavy  fine  imposed  on  account 
of  the  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent,  partly  to  a 
want  of  the  business  faculty,  and  partly  to  the 
extreme  independence  of  spirit  of  the  man, 
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which,  all  through  his  career,  kept  him  to  a 
great  extent  sequestered  from  the  broad 
caiter  world.  The  fact  comes  out  so  fre- 
quently in  the  present  volumes,  that  there 
need  be  no  delicacy  in  alluding  to  it  here. 
Mournfully,  however,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
Correspondence  strikes  upon  the  reader,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  refers  entirely 
to  painful  details.  Leigh  Hunt's  was  an 
essentially  human  nature,  rich  and  inclusive ; 
and  it  is  reflected  with  great  completeness 
in  the  letters  here  given  to  the  public.  We 
see  the  writer  in  their  varied  contents,  as 
those  who  knew  him  familiarly  saw  him  in 
his  every-day  life ;  sometimes  overclouded 
with  the  shadow  of  affliction,  but  more  often 
bright  and  hopeful,  and  at  all  times  sympa- 
thetic :  taking  a  keen  delight  in  all  beautiful 
things — in  the  exhaustless  world  of  books 
and  art,  in  the  rising  genius  of  young  authors, 
in  the  immortal  language  of  music,  in  trees, 
and  flowers,  and  old  memorial  nooks  of  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs  ;  in  the  sunlight  which 
came,  as  he  used  to  say,  like  a  visitor  out  of 
heaven,  glorifying  humble  places ;  in  the 
genial  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind ;  in 
the  most  trifling  incidents  of  daily  life  that 
spoke  of  truth  and  nature  ;  in  the  spider 
drinking  from  the  water-drop  which  had 
fallen  on  his  letter  from  some  flowers  while 
he  was  writing ;  in  the  sunset  lighting  up  his 
"  little  homely  black  mantelpiece  "  till  it  kin- 
dled into  "  a  solemnly  gorgeous  presentment 
of  black  and  gold  ;  "  in  the  domesticities  of 
family  life,  and  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  world.  A  heart  and  soul  so  gifted  could 
not  but  share  largely  in  the  happiness  with 
which  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  has 
compensated  our  sorrows  ;  and  he  had  lov- 
ing hearts  about  him  to  the  last  to  sweeten 
both.  His  letters  to  his  daughters,  to  his 
son  Vincent,  and  to  some  of  his  grandchil- 
dren, are  exquisite  specimens  of  parental 
tenderness — the  loving  playfulness  of  a  wise 
and  fresh-spirited  old  age.  And  the  extreme 
tolerance  and  charity  of  his  declining  years 
brought  him  a  host  of  new  friends  from  all 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland,  and 


even  from  America  ;  some  belonging  to  po- 
litical parties  totally  distinct  from  that  to 
which  he  remained  unalterably  attached  to 
the  latest  breath  be  drew.  This  devotion  to 
liberal  ideas,  which  made  him  hail  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848  as  something  "  divine," 
and  which  excited  in  his  mind  so  profound 
an  interest  in  the  recent  uprising  of  Italy 
that  he  inquired  eagerly  of  its  progress  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  his  death,  contrasts 
very  agreeably  with  the  fluctuations  of  other 
authors. 

It  has  been  said  occasionally  that  Leigh 
Hunt  was  a  weak  man.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
particular  weaknesses,  as  evinced  in  his  want 
of  business  knowledge,  and  in  a  certain  hes- 
itation of  the  judgment  on  some  points,  which 
his  son  had  aptly  likened  to  the  ultra-delib- 
eration of  Hamlet,  and  which  was  the  result 
of  an  extreme  conscientiousness.  But  a  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  his  stand  against 
power  on  behalf  of  right — who  in  the  midst 
of  the  sorest  temptations  maintained  his  hon- 
esty unblemished  by  a  single  stain, — who  in 
all  public  and  private  transactions  was  the 
very  soul  of  truth  and  honor — who  never 
bartered  his  opinion  or  betrayed  his  friend — 
could  not  have  been  a  weak  man  ;  for  weak- 
ness is  always  treacherous  and  false,  because 
it  has  not  the  power  to  resist. 

From  all  such  misunderstandings  he  is  now 
released  by  death ;  and  in  closing  this  arti- 
cle we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  pas- 
sage from  his  beloved  Spenser  which  has 
been  happily  selected  as  the  motto  of  his 
Correspondence — a  passage  which,  though 
put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of  despair, 
is  in  truth  full  of  a  fine  suggestion  of  a  hope 
beyond  the  hopes  of  earth : — 

"  "What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have. 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the   bitter 

wave  '^ 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings  long 

ease, 
And  layes  the  soule  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly 

please. 
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GRAMMARS  —  COTTON WINE. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GRAMMARS— COTTON— WLNJ:. 


"We  are  indebted  to  the  Tower  of  Babel 
for  three  Grammars.  "  Elaborate  treatises 
have  been  written,"  says  Mr.  Kalisch,*  "to 
prove  that  Hebrew  is  an  easy  language,  and 
manuals  have  been  published  professing  to 
teach  it  in  four-and-twenty  lessons."  He 
himself  does  not  "  flatter  the  student  with 
hopes  so  pleasing  and  gratifying."  As  a 
preliminary  step,  therefore,  he  calls  upon  the 
learner  to  master  two  formidable  volumes  on 
Grammar,  which,  he  is  careful  to  add,  "  is 
only  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  which  en- 
shrines the  literature."  For  our  own  part 
we  cannot  venture  beyond  the  threshold, 
and  consequently  shall  not  tarry  long  even 
over  Mr.  Beamont's  **  Concise  Grammar  of 
the  Arabic  Language,"  t  though  he  assures 
us  that  "  the  importance  of  that  language 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  living  to  the 
dead,  can  scarcely  be  overrated."  If,  as  Mr.  j 
Beamont  asserts,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  J 
"  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Moslem  ' 
subjects  of  Turkey  to  the  Christian  faith,"  i 
it  may  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  very  de-  ■ 
sirable  we  should  be  able  to  hold  familiar 
intercourse  with  them.  We  therefore  com- 
mend this  Grammar  to  the  attention  of  all 
such  as  have  other  designs  upon  Turkey 
than  the  conversion  of  Kaimes.  We  are 
next  invited  to  acquire  the  Dutch  tongue  in 
order  to  converse  with  the  Japanese.  J  The 
*'  enterprising  British  merchant,"  and  every 
"  literary  man  with  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  philology,"  are  alike  interested  in  making 
themselves  master  of  *'  the  most  perfect  of 
any  of  the  Lower  Teutonia  dialects." 

The  cultivation  of  Cotton  on  scientific 
principles  forms  the  subject  of  an  extremely 
useful  little  volume  by  Dr.  Mallet.§  And 
not  only  does  he  minutely  investigate  the 
elements  and  causes  of  its  successful  culture, 
but  he  also  furnishes  a  careful  account  of 
the  practice  actually  pursued  in  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America.  The  results  of 
his  researches  are  decidedly  adverse  to  any 
expectations  that  may  have  been  formed  of 
obtaining  large  supplies  of  a  firstrate  arti- 
cle from  India,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  all  the  best  authorities  in  that  matter. 

*  A  Ilebreio  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  JI. 
M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Part  I.  Longman  and 
bo.  ^ 

t  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language, 
revised  by  Sheikh  All  Nady  EI  Barrany.  By  VV. 
J.  Beamont,  M.  A.     Bell  and  Daldy. 

X  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Dutch  Language. 
By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  Translated  by  H.  Van  Laiih. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

§  Cotton :  the  Chemical,  Geological,  and  Meteoro- 
logical conditions  involved  in  its  successful  Cultiva- 
tion. By  Dr.  John  W.  Mallet.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 


This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting 
Sir  W.  H.  Holm's  suggestion  to  turn  Brit- 
ish Guiana  into  a  cotton-growing  district.* 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  might  be  carried  on  there  to 
any  extent,  if  capital  and  labor  were  pro^ 
curable.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  now  being 
obtained  from  China  and  India,  and  the  for- 
mer will  not  be  slow  in  flowing  into  a  profit- 
able channel. 

"  Good  wine,"  says  the  proverb,  "  needs 
no  bush,"  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  good 
wine.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  wines  drunk  in  this  coun- 
try are  vile  adulterations,  in  which  the  juice 
of  the  grape  plays  a  very  subordinate  part, 
No  unsophisticated  wine,  says  Mr.  Tovey,t 
and  least  of  all  Claret,  can  be  sold  at  the 
prices  advertised  by  certain  unscrupulous 
firms.  The  mixture  that  usually  passes  cur- 
rent as  a  cheap  Claret,  is  simply  a  concoc- 
tion of  Cetti,  Beni-Carlo,  and  Pontac,  while 
in  one  instance  he  "  found  that  a  marvel- 
lously low-priced  Claret  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  British  spirits  and  water  dashed  with 
an  acid,  which  had  been  racked  upon  wine 
lees  colored  with  dyewood."  Really  good 
wine,  it  seems,  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
high-priced,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  area  on  which  it  is  produced,  and  the 
positively  large  demand  for  it  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Many  erroneous  impressions 
and  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  French  and 
German  wines  are  successfully  combated  and 
removed  by  Mr.  Tovey  in  his  unpretending 
but  exceedingly  interesting  little  manual, 
and  much  useful  information  imparted  in  a 
simple  and  concise  manner.  Some  of  his 
revelations,  however,  will  be  hardly  agreea^ 
ble  either  to  the  keepers  or  frequenters  of 
taverns,  though  the  latter  have  reason  to  b=. 
grateful  for  his  courageous  exposure  of  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  '*  mine  host."  It  "  ~ 
satisfactory  to  know  on  such  good  author! 
as  that  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh  J 
that  a  moderate  use  of  sound  wine  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  man  without  injury  to 
;  his  constitution.  The  author  of  "  Rab  and 
I  his  Friends  "  is  not  only  a  humorist  of  a 
i  high  order,  but  a  sensible  and  experienced 
I  practitioner  of  the  healing  art.  His  opinion 
on  all  that  belongs  to  bodily  health  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  consideration,  and  he  has 
the  merit  of  tendering  his  advice  in  homely 
language  intelligible  to  all  classes. 

*  Free  Cotton:  Hoio  and  where  to  groio  it.  By 
Sir  W.  H.  Holms.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  Wine  and  Wine  Countries;  a  Record  and 
Manual  for  Wine  Merchants  and  ]Vine  Consumers. 
By  Charles  Tovey.     Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

J  Health:  Five  Lay  Sermons  to  Working  People, 
By  John  Brown,  M.D.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
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A    SONG    IN    TIME    OF    ORDER.       1852. 


A  SONG   IN   TIME   OF   ORDER.    1852. 

Push  hard  across  the  sand, 

For  the  salt  wind  gathers  breath  : 

Shoulder  and  wrist  and  hand, 
Push  hard  as  the  push  of  death. 

The  wind  is  as  iron  that  rings, 
The  foam-beads  loosen  and  flee : 

It  swells  and  welters  and  swings 
The  pulse  of  the  bride  of  the  sea- 

And  up  on  the  yellow  cliff 
Tiie  long  corn  flickers  and  shakes  : 

Push  !  for  the  wind  holds  stiff". 
And  the  gunwale  dips  and  rakes. 

Good  hap  to  the  fresh  flerce  weather, 

The  quiver  and  beat  of  the  sea  ! 
Wiiile  three  men  hold  together. 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

Out  to  the  sea  with  her  there, 

Out  with  her  over  the  sand  ; 
Let  the  kings  keep  the  earth  for  their  share  ! 

We  have  done  with  the  sharers  of  land. 

They  have  tied  the  world  in  a  tether, 
— ^Have  they  bought  over  God  with  a  fee  ?— 

Wliilc  three  rnen  hold  together. 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

We  have  done  with  the  kisses  that  sting  ; 

With  the  thief s  mouth  red  from  the  feast; 
With  the  blood  on  the  hands  of  the  King ; 

With  the  lie  on  the  lips  of  the  priest. 

Will  they  tie  the  winds  in  a  tether, 
Put  a  bit  in  the  jaws  of  the  sea  1 

While  three  men  hold  together. 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

While  the  Shepherd  sets  wolves  on  his  sheep, 
And  the  Emperor  halters  his  kine  ; 

While  Shame  is  a  watchman  asleep, 
And  Faith  is  a  keeper  of  swine  : 

Let  the  wind  shake  our  flag  like  a  feather, 
Like  the  plumes  of  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 

While  three  men  hold  together, 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three  ! 

In  the  teeth  of  the  hard  glad  weather. 
In  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea ; 

While  three  men  hold  together. 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
— Spectator. 


A  TALE  OF  A  BRITISH  CAPTAIN. 

Attend  all  ye  who  list  to  know  that  English 

seamen  true 
Can  win  great  glory  on  the  main  as  they  were 

wont  to  do. 
It  was   upon  a  luckless  day  and  'neath  an  evil 

star 
That  the  good  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre  was  caught 

at  Charleston  Bar. 


They  put  a  strong  prize  crew  on  board— their 

northward  way  they  took — 
Of  Englishmen  were    only  left    the  captain, 

steward,  and  cook  : 
But  the  captain,  gallant  Wilson,  to  himself  was 

heard  to'  swear — 
"  They  shall  not  take  this  ship  of  mine  into  the 

Delaware." 

And  in  the  journals  ye  may  read  how  well  his 

word  he  kept, 
How  skilfully  and  boldly  on  his  enemies  he 

crept. 
How  one  by  one  he  mastered  them  :  not  often 

shall  we  see 
On  land  or  ocean  sixteen  men  o'erpowered  by 

only  three. 
But  thanks  to  gallant  Wilson,  and  the  men  wIm) 

helped  him  there, 
'Twas  to  Mersey  River  the  good  ship  came, 

not  to  the  Delaware. 

If  Nelson  of  the  lion  heart  among  us  now  might 

be, 
"  The  flower  of  all  the  admirals  that  ever  trod 

the  sea,"  * 
To  Wilson  would  he  stretch  his  hand,  his  only 

hand,  and  say, — 
"Brother  of  mine,  you  are  worthy  to  ride  the 

watery  way — 
Worthy  to  fight  for  England — worthy  by  deeds 

to  show 
That  the  man,  and  not  the  Merrimac,  alone  can 

foil  the  foe — 
That  the  huge  steam-ram  may  cleave  the  brine 

that  the  Armstrong  gun  may  play — *  ^ 
But  the  skilful  brain  and'the  daring  heart  will 

always  win  the  day." 
— The  Press.  C 


THE  APRIL   HOURS. 

When  the  trees  shake  off*  their  tears. 
As  a  brave  man  does  his  fears ; 
And  the  violets  smile  again 
Through  the  glistenings  of  rain  ; 
And  the  primrose's  pale  star 
Looks  up  to  where  the  angels  are, 
Brightly  between  the  scudding  showers 
Dance  the  men-y  April  hours. 

When  the  sheep-bells  soothe  and  lull. 
And  the  buds  are  nearly  full ; 
When  the  fair  leaves  of  the  rose 
Slowly  to  the  sun  unclose  ; 
When  the  larks,  through  sun  and  rain, 
Gladsome  soar  and  sing  again, 
And  the  thrushes  on  the  leas 
Prate  of  summer's  joy  and  ease. 
Brightly  then  between  the  showers 
Dance  the  merry  April  hours. 
-Chambers's  Journal.  W.  T. 

*  Lockhart,  in  Blackwood. 


THE    PRODIGAL    SON. 

BY  BUTTON   COOK,  AUTHOR  OF  "  PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER,"   ETC. 

"A  lytel  misgoyng  in  the  gynning  causeth  mykel  errour  in  the  end." — Chaucer's  "  Testament  of  Love? 


CHAPTER  I.      GOOD  ACCOMMODATION  FOR 
MAN  AND  BEAST. 

Would  he  live  through  the  night  ?  Would 
he  die  before  his  eldest  son  arrived  ?  Could 
it  be  that  the  parent  and  the  child,  separated 
since  so  many  years,  were  not  to  meet  again 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  How  many  times 
had  the  sun  gone  down  upon  their  wrath, 
and  risen  again  to  find  it  yet  turbulent  and 
restless,  and  surging  like  a  sea  that  would 
not  be  stayed !  And  now  would  not  even 
Death  bring  penitence  and  peace  and  for- 
giveness ? 

Who  could  answer  ?  Not  pale  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  surgeon  of  Grilling  Abbots,  the  nearest 
town ;  not  Dr.  Barker,  who  had  come  over 
expressly  summoned  from  the  Mowle  Infirm- 
ary :  not  Dr.  Chillingworth,  who  had  hurried 
down  post-haste  from  London.  They  had 
met  in  serious  conclave  round  the  sick  man's 
bed.  They  had  held  a  solemn — almost  a 
grim — consultation  upon  the  case.  They 
had  retired  to  the  library  adjoining,  and 
whispered  to  each  other,  and  compared  notes. 
They  talked  so  earnestly,  yet  in  voices  so 
subdued  they  were  inaudible  a  few  yards  off, 
while  their  heads  approached  together  in  so 
close  a  cluster  that  they  seemed  almost  to 
pertain  to  one  body,  and  looked  like  three 
apples  growing  on  a  single  stalk.  Pale  Mr. 
Fuller  went  through  a  sort  of  friendly  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  course  of  treatment 
he  had  pursued ;  he  set  forth  his  medicines 
and  his  motives  in  applying  them  :  he  stated 
his  knowledge  of  the  invalid,  with  particu- 
lars as  to  age,  constitution,  previous  ill- 
nesses, predisposition  to  disease,  etc.  The 
doctor  from  Mowle  patted  the  surgeon  of 
Grilling  Abbots  familiarly,  yet  approvingly, 
on  the  shoulder.  The  physician  from  Lon- 
don patted  both  his  professional  brothers  on 
the  back,  and  nodded  a  great  many  times 
his  approbation  at  all  they  had  said  and 
done.  "  Nothing  could  have  been  better — 
nothing,  nothing,"  he  said ;  and  they  had 
each  a  glass  of  Madeira  and  a  biscuit.  They 
could  not  answer,  they  said,  for  the  poor 
Bufierer's  life  :  no,  they  agreed, — not  from 
one  moment  to  another. 

Who  could  answer,  then,  if  these  could 
not?  Certainly  not  that  cosy  group  of 
guests  round  the  glorious  red  fire  in   the 


of   the 


George 


Inn,   Grilling 


large  room 
Abbots. 

Would  the  old  gentleman  last  through  the 
night?  Was  old  Mr.  Hadfield  of  the 
Grange  really  going?  So  they  asked  each 
other  in  low,  awful  whispers.  The  question 
went  buzzing  round  as  though  it  had  been 
part  of  a  fireside  forfeit  game,  and  each  man 
was  bound  to  propose  it  to  his  neighbor, 
and  to  give  to  it  an  evasive  answer  when  his 
turn  came  to  be  examined  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  game.  It  was 
the  season  of  the  year  for  forfeits,  and  such 
amusements.  The  day  after  Christmas  Day. 
There  was  merriment  enough  and  to  spare 
at  other  places.  There  was  a  grand  ball  at 
Mowle,  for  instance ;  while  up  in  London, 
very  likely  there  were  thousands  shrieking 
with  laughter  at  the  clown's  first  leap  on  to 
the  stage — at  his  soiling  his  new  clean  mot- 
ley in  his  first  slip  and  tumble.  There  was 
little  mirth,  though,  at  Grilling  Abbots. 
They  were  warm  and  snug,  the  fire  glowing 
splendidly,  the  kettle  always  profiering  boil- 
ing water,  the  mugs  full,  and  the  rummers 
emitting  most  deliciously  inebriating  per- 
fume. But  there  was  no  mirth.  This  ques- 
tion about  old  Mr.  Hadfield  oppressed  all 
terribly.  Already  there  seemed  to  be  a 
gloom  as  of  crape  covering  and  saddening 
them. 

It  was  a  small  enough  event  from  any 
other  than  a  Grilling-Abbots  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  admitted.  It  was  like  an  explo- 
sion in  a  room — it  would  break  the  windows 
possibly,  and  make  the  children  next  door 
scream  and  clutch  their  mother's  skirts  ;  but 
out  of  a  certain  small  radius  it  would  be 
quite  inaudible.  Yes,  they  would  hear  it 
at  Mowle;  they  would  be  moved  by  it  at 
Mowle — not,  of  course,  so  much  as  at  Gril- 
ling Abbots,  but  still  ^considerably.  You 
know  he  had,  sat  for  Mowle — in  the  old 
times  before  the  Reform  Bill.  No,  he  never 
set  foot  in  the  House  after  the  Bill.  He 
swore  he  never  would,  and  he  kept  his  oath. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  him.  If  he 
once  said  a  thing,  he  kept  to  it  through  thick 
and  thin, — ay,  that  he  did.  A  true,  stanch, 
stout  old  English  gentleman — that  he  was. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  him.  They 
were  all  agreed  upon  that.    Yes,  they  would 
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feel  his  loss  at  Mowle.  But  in  London? 
Those  Cockney  chaps  would  read  it  in  the 
newspaper  at  breakfast  over  their  eggs,  their 
precious  London  milk  and  eggs  :  (how  de- 
risive the  rural  inhabitant  is  always  on  the 
state  in  which  the  town-dweller  receives 
these  dainties ! )  they  would  read  in  the 
paper  a  simple  line  or  two  : — 

"  On  the  26th  December,  George  Richard 
Saxon  Carew  Hadfield,  of  Hadfield  Grange, 
Grilling  Abbots,  Uplandshire,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented" — 

and  think  and  care  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  never  know  how  valued  was  the  old 
man  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  estate,  how 
good  a  friend  he  had  been  to  the  poor  of 
Grilling  Abbots ;  how  treasured  was  his 
name  and  his  memory  amongst  them  ;  how 
old  a  family  he  came  of,  and  how  many 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  chronicles  of  his 
house  in  that  interesting  work,  the  "  History 
of  Uplandshire." 

There  must  of  course  be  limits  to  grief. 
The  bereavement  which  crushes  one  heart  so 
cruelly  is  mere  gossamer  weight  to  another. 
The  life  to  that  man  all  in  all  is  as  nothing 
to  this.  Can  we  truly  sorrow  for  one  we  have 
never  heard  of  even,  much  less  seen  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well  that  we  have  some  invul- 
nerable places  in  our  hearts.  Were  we  to 
mourn  each  time  that  Death  strikes  down  a 
victim,  when  should  we  joy  ? 

"  When  did  the  Hadfields  come  into  the 
county  ? "  they  were  asking  in  the  large 
room  at  the  George.  Was  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Henrys  or  the  Edwards  ?  They  referred 
to  the  schoolmaster.  He  drew  hard  at  his 
pipe.  K  the  answer  was  worth  having,  it  is 
presumable  that  it  was  worth  waiting  for. 
He  appeared  to  be  counting,  as  though  he 
were  obedient  to  that  direction  in  music 
which  requires  you  to  wait  so  many  bars 
before  you  come  in  again  with  your  contri- 
bution to  the  harmony.  But  the  school- 
master waited  too  long,  especially  as  the 
answer  he  was  finally  able  to  give  was  of  so 
vague  and  incomplete  a  character.  He 
wasn't  sure,  he  said.  You  see,  he'd  only 
come  into  the  county  himself  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Woodlandshire,  that  was  his 
native  county.  But  he  thought  the  Edwards. 
Yes,  he  was  nearly  sure  about  it — it  must  be 
the  Edwards.  Still,  his  uncertainty  sent 
him  down  terribly — regarded  as  a  man  of 
general  information — in   the  estimation  of 


the  assembly.  For  some  considerable  time 
afterwards  he  ruled  very  low — as  the  money- 
market  people  phrase  it — and  was  indeed,  I 
should  say,  quoted  at  quite  a  nominal  price. 

However,  they  were  a  very  old  family,  the 
Hadfields,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

"  A  reverend  thing,"  says  Bacon,  "  to  see 
an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay, 
or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and  per- 
fect. How  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient 
family,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves 
and  weathers  of  time  !  " 

A  very  old  family — the  schoolmaster  told 
no  one  news  when  he  told  that.  They  had 
been  seated  at  a  very  early  period  in  Up- 
landshire— that  was  no  great  news  either. 
Surely,  all  Grilling  Abbots  knew  that.  They 
had  received  territorial  grants  from  Henry 
Vni.  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
— that  was  certain  also.  And  there  was  a 
Richard  Hadfield,  barrister-at-law,  Recorder 
of  the  city  of  Oldport,  Serjeant-at-Law,  and 
Queen's  Serjeant  (38th  Elizabeth,  1596), 
who  had  purchased  additional  adjoining 
lands  (the  Broadmede  estates,  indeed,  which 
had  belonged  originally  to  Broadmede  Pri- 
ory) of  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Chevedale,  the 
grantee  at  the  dissolution.  Sir  Hugh  Had- 
field was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  tenth 
year  of  James  L,  and  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  L 
He  erected  the  family  seat  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Grange  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Grilling. 
Sir  Hugh's  house  was  a  noble  building,  in  the 
form,  it  was  said  as  regarded  its  ground-plan, 
of  a  I,  in  compliment  to  James  L  Since  that 
period,  however,  the  house  had  undergone 
considerable  alteration,  and  the  idea  of  its 
founder  had  been  greatly  departed  from. 
Part  had  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  A 
George  Hadfield,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  had 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
erected  a  chapel  attached  to  the  house.  His 
son  and  grandson  had  reverted  to  the  relig- 
ion of  their  forefathers,  and  had  permitted 
the  chapel  to  fall  into  hopeless  decay.  It 
must  also  be  said  of  them  that  they  com- 
bined to  cut  off  the  entail,  destroyed  the 
timber,  sold  great  portion  of  the  Broadmede 
property,  and  left  heavy  encumbrances  upon 
the  estates  for  their  successors  to  struggle 
with  and  pay  off.  Part  of  the  Hadfield  lands 
had  indeed  been  already  lost  to  the  family 
during  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  Hadfield 
family  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Stuarts. 
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A-t  the  Restoration,  a  Court  of  Claims  re- 
established the  family  in  a  large  share  of 
their  possessions  ;  but  before  they  could 
recover  the  -whole,  an  order  of  the  king 
in  council  dissolved  the  court.  In  1682, 
Thomas,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Hugh, — to 
carve  out  for  himself  a  fortune,  or  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  his  family, — had  sailed  for 
America,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  marrying 
there.  In  a  last  letter  received  from  him, 
many  years  later,  he  had  stated  that  his  wife 
was  dead  and  also  one  of  his  two  children, 
and  that  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  and 
sold  his  lands  for  £40,000,  he  intended  re- 
turning to  England  with  all  his  money  in 
specie,  and  his  only  surviving  son,  to  intro- 
duce him  to  his  relatives,  and  to  be  himself 
interred  in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Grilling 
Abbots.  But  nothing  further  had  ever  been 
heard  of  him,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
had  been  lost  at  sea  with  his  son  and  all  his 
property. 

Carved  over  the  park  gateway  and  the 
porch  on  the  terrace,  but  very  worn  now, 
and  moss-grown,  and  with  orange  lichen 
patches  over  it,  the  crest  of  the  Hadfields  is 
still  traceable.  Let  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try state  it  heraldically ;  "  A  dove,  ar.  beak 
and  legs,  gu.  standing  on  a  serpent  rowed 
ppr.  Motto,  *  Soyez  sage  et  semple.' "  And 
in  that  beautiful  chamber — (it  is  used  as  a 
library  now,  and  it  is  the  room  in  which  the 
medical  gentlemen  had  their  consultation 
and  their  Madeira) — wainscotted  with  carved 
oak  of  rich  and  elaborate  pattern  and  most 
skilful  workmanship,  is  to  be  seen  in  admi- 
rable preservation  an  almost  unequalled  spe- 
cimen of  the  richly  decorated  withdrawing- 
room  of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  and 
the  initials  of  James,  while  amidst  the  thick 
crust  of  ornamentation  on  either  side  are  to 
be  found  the  bearings  of  Sir  Hugh,  the 
builder,  and  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  one  of 
the  Saxons  of  Hillshire. 

Not  all  this  did  the  schoolmaster  narrate 
to  the  guests  of  the  George — yet  something 
of  it — they  could  not  have  borne  it  all.  For 
they  grew  giddy  with  going  so  far  back,  just 
as  people  are  dizzied  by  a  great  height.  They 
wouldn't  let  go  the  present  to  trust  them- 
selves with  the  past.  There  was  a  sort  of 
magnetic  attraction  about  the  business  be- 
fore them.  They  were  held  to  it  as  by  a 
chain — they  would  stretch  out  to  the  limits 
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of  their  links,  but  they  always  returned  to 
the  original  position.  Would  he  live  to  seo 
his  son  ? 

Who  remembered  Mr.  Wilford  ?  Nearly 
all  in  the  room.  Why,  it  was  seven  years 
ago  that  he  went  away.  No,  man — not  so 
much.  Yes,  just  seven  years.  Mrs.  Joyce, 
the  landlady  of  the  George,  fixed  the  time  to 
a  day — almost  to  an  hour.  It  was  the  day 
her  son  Jeremiah — her  fifth  child — was  born. 
She  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  as  Dr.  Fuller 
could  certify,  if  he  were  there,  which  he 
wasn't.  Jerry  was  born  in  November,  at 
half-quarter  day.  Nobody  could  gainsay 
evidence  so  circumstantial  as  this.  The  fact 
was  generally  accepted  that  Mr.  Wilford  had 
gone  away  little  better  than  seven  years  ago. 
Lord,  what  a  long  time  ago  it  seemed  ! 

W^hy  had  he  gone?  Nobody  liked  this 
question.  They  shirked  it;  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders ;  they  looked  hard  at  the 
ceiling.  They  passed  on  the  inquiry — they 
said  :  "  Ah  !  why,  indeed  ?  "  and  each  looked 
as  though  he  expected  some  one  else  to  an- 
swer. He  was  a  fine  young  fellow ;  they 
were  all  agreed  as  to  that.  A  very  fine  young 
fellow.  A  handsome  boy,  with  a  bright  dark 
eye,  and  black  hair,  as  thick  as  a  horse's  taiL 
Farmer  Corbet  had  a  story  to  tell  about  the 
young  gentleman  coming  over  the  hedge,  in 
among  his  oats,  playing  the  devil  and  all 
with  them,  said  the  farmer.  But  he  behaved 
well  (he  went  on) — a  lad  of  sperrit,  and  a 
gentleman,  one  of  the  old  Hadfields,  and  as 
like  as  two  peas  to  the  picter  up  in  the  long 
room  of  the  Grange  of  that  one  ever  so  long 
ago  as  went  to  Indy,  and  got  lost.  Araeri- 
key,  was  it  ?  Well,  it  was  all  the  same.  Poor 
young  gentleman.  Perhaps  the  old  Squire 
was  too  hard  with  him,  too  quick  and  sharp. 
The  old  Squire  could  be  at  times,  they  all 
agreed.  Mr.  Wilford  wasn't  the  one  for  that 
sort  of  treatment.  He  couldn't  bear  too  much 
of  it.  He  was  of  the  old  Hadfield  blood,  a 
fiery  temper  when  he  was  once  roused  :  and 
what  a  black  frown  came  over  his  face  !  and 
he'd  give  back  word  for  word,  they  agreed. 
Yes,  and  blow  for  blow,  said  some  one  j  and 
then  there  was  an  awful  silence. 

They  were  like  children  playing  at  a  game ; 
they  were  growing  gradually  warmer,  and 
soon  warmer  —  warmer  —  hot  —  very  hot  — ;• 
then  the  game  was  played  out — they  had 
reached  the  climax.  They  had  touched  the 
answer  to  the  question.    As  they  all  knew, 
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the  story  went  that  the  separation  of  Mr. 
Hadfield  and  his  eldest  son  was  in  this  wise  : 
Angry  words  had  passed  between  them — the 
dispute  raged  violently.  In  his  passion  the 
father  had  struck  his  son,  and  the  blow  had 
been  returned.  They  had  never  met  since, 
and  Wilford  Hadfield  had  never  since  set 
foot  in  Grilling  Abbots. 

True  or  false,  this  story  was  the  under- 
current explanation  of  the  division  between 
the  Squire  and  his  son.  All  knew  it,  though 
all  shrunk  from  discussing  it  openly. .  It  was 
one  of  the  ghosts  of  Grilling  Abbots,  this 
narrative.  To  be  alluded  to  very  carefully, 
in  whispers,  with  shut  doors.  True  or  false, 
it  was  a  fact  that,  now  on  his  death-bed,  the 
Squire  had  sent  for  his  son.  Would  Wilford 
Hadfield  reach  the  Grange  in  time  ? — he  was 
running  a  race  with  Death. 

"  Suawing  fast,"  said  William  ostler,  com- 
ing into  the  room,  to  light  a  lanthorn  or  a 
pipe,  or  on  some  such  specious  errand.  In 
truth,  perhaps,  to  get  a  little  warmth  from 
the  fire,  or  to  carry  away  a  slice  or  so  of  the 
conversation  of  the  large  room  to  amuse  him 
with  in  the  dreadful  solitude  and  tedium  of 
his  life  in  the  stable  loft,  or  to  be  asked  to 
take  a  draught  from  somebody's  mug,  or  may- 
be a  sip  from  somebody  else's  rummer. 

"  I  said  it  was  coming  down,"  remarked 
the  schoolmaster.  But  he  did  not  improve 
in  value  much  by  the  observation,  for  upon 
inquiry  it  seemed  that  every  one  in  the  room 
had  ventured  upon  a  similar  prophecy — all 
had  agreed  that  it  would  come  down  hard 
before  morning ;  they  had  said  so  quite  early 
in  the  day,  by  the  look  of  the  sky. 

"  Like  a  blanket.  Can't  hardly  see  before 
yer."  What  a  time  William  ostler  was  light- 
ing his  pipe ! — surely,  his  eyes  were  roaming 
from  mug  to  mug,  rather  enviously. 

"  Here,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Joyce ;  "it 
must  be  bitter  cold  in  stable."  She  hands 
him  a  jug  of  something  smoking  hot,  and 
strong  in  flavor.  A  smile  stars  his  face  all 
over  with  lines  and  creases.  He  does  not 
smile  simply  with  his  mouth  j  he  brings  his 
forehead,  his  cheeks,  his  eyebrows  and  eyes, 
even  his  shock  head  of  hair,  into  the  busi- 
ness. He  stands  in  a  curved  attitude,  with 
his  head  well  out  of  his  body,  for  fear  any 
soiling  drops  should  fall  upon  his  chess-board 
patterned  velveteen  waistcoat.  He  raises 
his  shoulders  and  squares  his  elbows.  The 
process  of  drinking  seems  with  him  to  need 


nothing  so  much  as  free  play  of  the  arms. 
He  waves  the  jug  three  times  as  a  sort  of 
incantation  to  secure  luck ;  perhaps,  to  mix 
well  together  its  contents.  He  seems  rather 
inclined  to  make  a  speech,  or  drink  the  health 
of  the  company  ;  but  he  evidently  does  not 
quite  see  his  way  comfortably  through  either 
of  these  formulae  ;  so  he  abandons  further 
ceremony,  and  empties  the  jug. 

He  draws  a  long  breath.  Tears  are  in  his 
eyes.  Tears  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  not  of  sor- 
row ;  or  perhaps  it  is  the  excessive  heat  of 
his  libation  that  has  acted  as  an  irritant  upon 
his  lachrymal  glands. 

*'  Groom  Frank's  outside,"  he  remarks, 
applying  the  back  of  his  hand  violently  to  his 
lips,  as  though  to  rub  well  into  his  skin  the 
flavor  of  his  drink.  **  Come  down  from 
Grange." 

"  What  for  ?  Why  don't  he  come  in  ?  " 
says  Mrs.  Joyce  j  "  he's  never  standing  out 
in  the  cold  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he's  under  cover — brought  horses 
down.     Master  Stephen  bid  him." 

"To  meet  Mr. Wilford?" 

William  ostler  nodded.  The  whole  room 
was  listening,  and  he  seemed  rather  pleased 
at  being  so  greatly  an  object  of  interest.  It 
was  a  novel  position  for  him,  quite.  Why, 
at  that  moment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joyce  were 
mere  ciphers  compared  to  William  ostler ; 
while  the  schoolmaster — bah !  he  was  out 
of  the  question  altogether.  William  went 
on : — 

"  Old  gentleman's  very  bad."  It  was  the 
latest  intelligence  from  the  Grange,  and  was 
received  with  breathless  interest. 

"  All  say  he's  going  fast  as  he  can ;  but 
he's  sensible,  groom  Frank  says — so  the 
housekeeper  told  'em  in  the  kitchen.  He's 
asked  again  for  Master  Wilford — keeps  on 
asking  for  him.  So  Master  Stephen  sends 
down  groom  Frank  with  horses  to  meet  him, 
'cause,  if  this  snaw  goes  on,  he'll  have  a  job 
to  get  through  Chingley  Bottom  ;  and  as  for 
going  on  to  Grange  with  same  horses,  with 
that  road  what  it  is,  and  what  I've  known  to 
be  any  winter  these  last  twelve  years,  why 
it's  more  than  horseflesh  can  do — that's  what 
it  is.    A  horse  can't  do  no  more  than  a  horse 

can,  and  if  you  goes  for  to  try "    But  he 

stopped  short,  listening  attentively. 

"  Wheels  !  "  he  cried. 

All  the  room  listened.  Some  declared  it 
was  fancy  j  others  no  such  thing.  They  could 
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hear  them  quite  well.  The  schoolmaster  said 
he  could  hear  nothing,  but  then  he  was  a  lit- 
tle hard  of  hearing  on  one  side ;  yet,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  philosophy,  that  he  had  often 
noticed  that  when  people  particularly  wanted 
to  hear  a  particular  sound,  then  they  were 
always  given  to  think  that  they  did  hear  it. 
The  remark  was  not  thought  much  of,  espe- 
cially as  the  schoolmaster  was  wrong.  The 
sound  of  wheels  was  now  distinctly  audible. 
"William  ostler  ran  out  with  a  lanthorn. 
Somebody  drew  the  red  curtains  from  before 
the  long  low  window  of  the  George.  The 
heat  of  the  room  had  clouded  the  glass. 
Many  were  occupied  in  rubbing  clear  a  dia- 
mond pane  of  glass  here  and  there,  so  that 
they  might  look  out  at  the  night  and  see 
what  happened,  as  through  peep-holes. 

"  Lord  !  how  it  was  snowing  !  "  "  Why, 
the  ground  was  quite  white — the  snow  an 
inch  thick  already ! "  "  What  a  draught 
there  was  with  that  front-door  open  ! "  "  Oh ! 
how  cold  !  "  "  Who  was  that  man  outside 
there,  beyond  the  trough  and  the  sign-post  ?  " 
"Why,  groom  Frank,  of  course,  with  the 
change  of  horses." 

"  Yo-ho  !    Yo-ho !  O !  O !  " 

«Yo-ho!    Yo-ho!  O!  O!" 

The  postilion  from  afar  off  echoes  William 
ostler's  cry.  Now  you  can  plainly  hear  the 
dull  thumping  of  the  wheels  over  the  rough 
road  muffled  by  the  snow.  You  can  see  the 
red  carriage-lights  gleaming  through  the 
clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  horses.  The 
carriage  makes  slow  progress  in  spite  of  all 
the  whipping  and  spurring  and  the  shrill 
threats  and  encouragement  of  the  postboys. 
Indeed  the  horses  are  nearly  dead-beat, — you 
can  hear  their  pantings  through  all  the  noise. 
What  a  ghastly  look  about  the  carriage,  white 
with  snow  on  all  one  side  where  the  wind  has 
been  blowing— a  thick  cake  of  snow  on  the 
roof,  snow  on  the  lamps  even,  half  melting 
— snow  on  the  harness,  on  the  horses — on 
every  slightest  projection  to  which  it  can 
ding  by  any  possibiKty.  Snow,  too,  on  the 
cap  of  the  traveller — on  his  shoulders,  on  his 
flowing  jet-black  beard.  He  has  been  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window,  passionately  urging 
on  the  postboys. 

"  Why  are  you  stopping,  d — n  you  !  "  he 
cries  out,  savagely. 

Groom  Frank  is  at  the  window  in  a  min- 
ute, touching  his  hat.  **  The  horses  are  quite 
done  up— r-there's  no  going  on  further  with 


them  to-night.  He  has  brought  down  fresh 
from  the  Grange.  They'll  be  put  to  in  two 
minutes.  There's  a  good  fire  in  the  large 
room  of  the  George.  They  can  start  again 
in  two  minutes." 

"Is  he  alive  ?  "  the  traveller  asks  in  a 
husky  whisper. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  "  and  groom  Frank  touches  his 
hat,  "  but " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  But  very  poorly-^very  poorly  indeed." 

He  frowned  almost  fiercely — they  could  see 
that  much  from  the  window  of  the  George 
— he  gave  the  man — a  sovereign,  wasn't  it  ? 
he  came  down  from  the  carriage  and  strode 
into  the  house.  A  tall,  pale,  haggard  man, 
with  wild-looking  eyes.  He  took  no  notice 
of  anybody  in  the  room.  He  kicked  the 
snow  from  his  boots,  and  was  soon  toasting 
his  feet  on  the  bars  of  the  roaring  red  fire. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room.  The 
company  seemed  quite  paralyzed  by  his 
presence ;  no  one  dared  to  move  a  limb, 
though  each  managed  to  glance  at  him 
stealthily. 

"  Give  me  some  brandy." 

Mr.  Joyce  himself  obeyed  the  order,  but 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  With  hot  or  cold  water  ?  " 

"  With  neither  !  "  Rather  angrily  spoken. 
He  drained  it  off  at  once.  How  his  thin, 
long  white  hand  shook, — all  in  the  room 
managed  to  notice  that  somehow  ;  so  it  was 
discovered,  when  they  began  to  compare 
notes  afterwards.  His  hand  shook  as  he 
took  up  the  glass. 

"You're  Joyce?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 
The  landlord  bowed. 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said  with  a  faint 
smile.  He  passed  out  of  the  room  again — 
he  threw  down  some  money  in  the  bar. 

"  Now,  then,  make  haste.  Am  I  to  wait 
all  night  ?  "    And  he  stamped  on  the  ground. 

What  a  cloud  round  those  poor  wearied 
horses,  panting  with  drooping  heads  and 
bent  knees.  The  company  had  rubbed 
fresh  peep-holes  in  the  window-panes,  again 
dim  with  the  heat ;  they  could  see  the  trav- 
eller mount  into  his  carriage  again. 

•*  Off  with  you  ! "  he  cried.  And  they 
whirled  him  at  a  furious  pace  along  the  road 
to  the  Grange,  the  snow  falling  thicker  than 
ever. 

"  Please  God  he  gets  there  in  time,"  said 
good  Mrs.  Joyce,  fervently. 
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"  It's  Tiim"  she  went  on  fervently ;  "  I 
knew  him  directly.  There's  no  mistaking 
those  fierce  black  eyes  of  his,  if  you've  once 
seen  them.  Yet,  how  he's  changed — how 
old-looking — how  thin,  and  white ;  perhaps 
that's  the  cold,  though, — he's  been  travel- 
ling a  long  while,  likely  enough,  and  it's  a 
bad  night  for  travellers.  We  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  we're  all  in  front  of  a  good 
fire,  and  with  a  roof  over  our  heads,  such  a 
night  as  this.  Yes — he's  changed — fifteen 
years  older  he  looks  ;  and  what  a  long  black 
beard — for  all  the  world  like  a  furriner  !  '* 

"  Like  a  Frenchman,  a'most,"  said  Farmer 
Corbet.  "  I  don't  fancy  an  Englishman 
wearing  mustachies  myself,"  and  he  rubbed 
his  shaven  chin  meditatively.  "It  seems 
unnat'ral  like  to  wear  all  that  hair  on  one's 
face." 

"  How  quick  he  swallowed  that  brandy. 
Wonderful  I  call  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Joyce. 

"  Please  God  the  old  gentleman  lives  to 
see  him  and  to  make  it  up  with  him.  W^hy 
do  people  ever  quarrel,  I  wonder  !  I'm  sure 
this  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  us." 

The  events  of  the  evening  had  made  the 
landlady  thoughtful. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Wilford,"  she  said,  sighing ; 
and  she  filled  up  the  kettle,  for  all  the  rum- 
mers wanted  replenishing. 

CHAPTER  II.   MR.  HADFIELD  OF  THE 
GRANGE. 

Mr.  Wilford  was  soon  stopping  in  front 
of  the  porch  over  which  was  carven  the  crest 
of  the  Hadfields — the  dove  standing  on  the 
serpent ;  motto — "  soyez  sage  et  semple." 

A  young  man,  not  unlike  the  traveller  in 
face  and  figure,  except  that  he  was  much 
smaller  and  slighter,  and  wore  no  beard, 
came  hurrying  out  of  the  entrance-hall. 

"  Wilford  !  "  he  cried  out. 

"  Steenie  !  "  the  traveller  answered. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  "  And  their 
hands  were  clasped  tightly. 

"  Does  he  still  live  ?  "  asked  Wilford  in  a 
strange  hollow  voice. 

"  Yes.  It  is  all  one  can  say  of  him.  He 
is  dreadfully  feeble,  very  dreamy,  and  dazed. 
He  is  like  one  in  a  trance.    Yet  he  lives." 

"  Thank  God !  "  said  the  elder  brother, 
solemnly.  "  I  hardly  dared  hope  to  see 
him  alive.  Lord,  Steenie,  how  you've 
grown.  Why,  you  were  quite  a  boy  when  I 
went  away !  " 


"  You've  been  gone  some  time,  remember, 
Wil ;  "  and  Steenie  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"  Seven  years.  Yes,  there  has  been  time 
for  change.  And  you've  married,  haven't 
you,  Steenie  ?  You've  got  a  wife  and  chilr 
dren  ?     God  bless  me,  how  time  flies  ! " 

"  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  and  the 
children,  too,  if  you  like ;  they  have  all 
retired  for  the  night.  Indeed,  it  was  so 
late,  we  almost  despaired  of  your  coming 
to-night.  I  thought  you  had  perhaps  stopped 
at  Mowle." 

"Indeed,  I  haven't  stopped  a  minute, 
Steenie,  on  the  road.  The  news  reached 
me  in  Brussels, — I  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper.  I  knew  it  could  only 
refer  to  me,  and  I  started  at  once.  I 
haven't  slept  or  tasted  food  since.  Can  I 
see  him,  Steenie  ?  Will  he  let  me  ? — now  ? 
— at  once  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  up  and  see.  I  will  ask  Me. 
Fuller:  he  is  going  to  stop  the  night 
through.  He  has  been  most  kind.  Wait 
in  the  library:  they  shall  bring  you  some 
refreshment.  Be  sure  you  ask  for  anything 
you  want.  You  are  at  home  again,  you 
know,  Wil,  now." 

And  Stephen  Hadfield  mounted  quickly 
the  wide  oaken  staircase,  so  black  with  age 
and  so  polished  that  it  looked  as  though  it 
were  made  of  ebony. 

"  At  home  !  "  repeated  Wilford  mechani- 
cally, passing  his  nervous  hand  over  his 
forehead.  There  was  something  of  agony 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  added,  "  It 
has  been  no  home  to  me  for  seven  long 
years.  It  can  never  be  a  home  to  me 
again." 

He  tottered  to  a  chair,  he  sat  down,  lean- 
ing upon  the  table  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands.  He  started  up  suddenly,  for  a 
servant  entered  with  the  tray,  and  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  emotion  being  too  apparent. 
He  poured  some  wine  into  a  tumbler  and 
emptied  it  at  once.  A  footstep  was  heard 
at  the  door  ;  another  moment  and  Mr.  Fuller 
stood  before  Wilford  Hadfield. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  heartily, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here  again ! 
once  more  at  the  Grange,  Wilford;  that's 
how  it  should  be,  isn't  it  ?  Yet,  how  you'vo 
changed  ;  how  your  hand  burns  too ;  you're 
dreadfully  feverish,  do  you  know  that  ?  It's 
the  journey  perhaps,  as  you  say.    I  should 
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iardly   have  known   you   with  that  great 
leard,  and  all  that  thick  long  hair." 
.  Wilford   smiled  as   he   tossed  back  the 
Hatted  locks  from  his  forehead. 

"  That's  more  like  you ;  I  know  that 
smile  ;  I  know  that  grand  old  action  of  the 
head  to  shake  the  hair  from  your  forehead. 
There's  something  leonine  about  it.  Many 
of  the  Hadfields  have  had  it,  especially 
old  Uncle  Hugh  and  my  poor  friend  up- 
stairs. I  don't  trace  it  in  Stephen  so  much ; 
periiaps  it's  because  I  wasn't  in  attendance 
at  his  birth,"  and  the  doctor  laughed  at 
himself.  "  He  was  born  in  the  south,  if 
you  remember.  They  tell  me  I  always 
think,  the  most  of  my  own  children,  as  I  call 
them.  Ah,  Wilford,  it  doesn't  seem  so  very 
long  ago  since  all  the  place  was  rejoicing  at 
your  birth.  How  well  I  remember  it !  I 
was  attending  on  poor  Mrs.  Hadfield ! 
Lord  !  it  seems  only  yesterday  !  " 

So  the  kind-hearted  doctor  ran  on.  Was 
he  really  garrulous  ?  or  was  he  talking  with 
an  object.  Doctors  are  very  cunning.  It 
might  have  been  to  give  time  to  his  patient 
up-stairs.  It  might  have  been  to  accustom 
WWord  a  little  more  to  his  position — to 
calm  down  his  excitement — before  the  inter- 
view between  the  father  and  the  son  should 
take  place.  Or  did  it  arise  from  that  preva- 
lent English  practice  of  keeping  back  the 
most  important  topic  of  conversation  until 
much  preliminary  discussion  has  been  dis- 
posed of  ?  for  it  is  not  only  ladies  who  defer 
to  the  postscript  the  vital  object  of  their 
letters.  People  will  approach  the  matter 
that  most  interests  them,  and  to  which  they 
are  burning  to  come,  circuitously  and  under 
cover  of  all  sorts  of  commonplaces,  just  as 
Hamlet  and  Laertes  stamp  and  wave  their 
foils  and  attitudinize,  losing  so  much  time 
before  they  set  to  the  serious  business  of 
fighting,  upon  which  both  are  bent. 

The  doctor  would  say  very  little  of  old 
Mr.  Hadfield,  dying  up-stairs.  He  parried 
all  Wiiford's  eager  inquiries. 

"  He  is  dozing  at  present,"  he  said. 
"  Yes — it  has  been  a  bad  attack — a  very  bad 
attack ;  and  at  his  age  even  the  best  consti- 
tution— and  his  has  been  a  very  good  one — 
all  the  Hadfields  have  had  good  constitu- 
tions— but  at  a  certain  age  the  best  constitu- 
tion in  the  world  can't  stand  some  attacks. 
He  is  very  weak,  but  he  fights  on  manfully 
— wonderful  stamina.    Each  time  I  think 


he  is  sinking,  I  find  that  he  rouses  himself 
again  in  a  quite  surprising  way.  Yes,  you 
shall  see  him,  by  and  by,  never  fear  ;  but 
the  slightest  inclination  to  sleep  is  valuable 
to  him  just  now,  and  we  mustn't  trifle  with 
him  in  his  present  state.  By  and  by. 
By  and  by.  Why,  you  look  taller  than  ever. 
I  really  think  you  must  have  grown  !  " 

How  tiresome  seems  this  sort  of  talk,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  sick  man's 
friends  ?  Will  he  live  ?  Will  he  survive 
the  night  ?  For  how  many  hours  is  he 
safe  ?  Will  the  morning's  sun  find  him 
yet  living,  or  will  it  be  struggling  to  pierce 
through  the  chinks  of  closed  shutters,  and 
to  gleam  in  thin  lines  and  fitful  patches  on 
the  bed  where  a  corpse  is  stretched  out,  and 
the  sheet  covers  a  dead  man's  face  ?  Ask 
these  questions  as  they  come  surging  up 
from  a  sufiering  heart,  and  receive  in  reply 
platitudes  about  stamina  and  constitution, 
and  time  and  quiet,  care,  and  the  best  ad- 
vice ! 

Yet  what  can  the  doctor  do  or  say  else  ? 
He  is  only  a  man,  after  all,  though  a  medi- 
cal man.  He  is  not  one  of  the  ParcsD.  He 
is  not  Atropos  the  Unchangeable,  ruling  the 
end  of  life.  And  even  supposing  that  he 
thinks  the  worst  has  come  to  the  worst,  as 
people  say, — that  Death's  hand  is  already 
pressing  on  the  patient's  heart,  staying  its 
pulsation-^is  he  really  bound  to  tell  his 
thoughts  on  the  instant  ?  Is  he  not  enti- 
tled to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  when  and 
where  of  his  revelation?  Don't  we  pay 
him  to  be  discreet  ?  So  Mr.  Fuller  elected 
to  talk  rather  of  the  living  son  than  of  the 
dying  father.  It  may  be  that  he  had  rea- 
sons for  so  doing  ;  and  it  may  be,  moreover, 
that  those  reasons  were  good  ones. 

''  Seven  years  ago,  Wilford,  since  you 
went  away.  Yes,  just  seven  years.  Ah  !  a 
sad  business — a  very  sad  business  indeed !  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  now,  good  friend," 
said  Wilford,  turning  away ;  "  not  just  now, 
at  any  rate." 

*'  I  wont,  my  boy ;  I  wont.  But  we've 
often  thought  of  you — often  —  wondering 
what  had  become  of  you — what  you  were 
doing." 

"  And  what  have  I  done  all  the  while?  " 
the  young  man  cried  bitterly.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  No  good,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that." 

"  Hush  !  hush !  don't  speak  so  now.    All 
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that's  over  now,  you  know.  You're  home 
again  in  your  father's  house.  Bygones  are 
to  be  bygones  now.  You  were  a  mere  boy 
when  you  went  away.  You  are  only  a 
young  man  now.  There's  a  long  life  before 
you — a  happy  one,  very  likely.     Why  not  ?  " 

Wilford  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

*'  But  there  w,"  the  doctor  persisted.  "I 
have  great  hopes  of  you.  I  always  had 
great  hopes  of  you.  In  the  old  times, 
don't  you  remember,  you  were  quite  a  pet 
of  mine  ?  We  used  to  have  great  games 
together.  I  could  never  keep  you  out  of 
the  surgery.  You  were  always  plaguing  me 
to  let  you  look  at  the  skeleton  locked  up  in 
the  mahogany  case.  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  And  my  poor  wife,  what  a  fright 
she  was  in  when  you  got  hold  of  that  case 
of  lancets  !  You  were  quite  a  baby  then,  in 
frocks ;  and  she  thought  you'd  cut  your 
poor  little  hands  all  to  pieces.  But  you 
didn't.  There's  a  special  Providence 
watching  over  children,  I  do  believe,  or 
I'm  sure  a  great  many  more  would  be 
blown  ujD  with  gunpowder,  or  cut  into  little 
pieces  with  knives  and  sharp  instruments, 
or  be  run  over,  or  go  tumbling  out  of  win- 
dow. The  things  children  get  doing  !  It's 
wonderful ! " 

So  the  doctor  ran  on — a  small,  spare 
man,  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  perhaps, 
with  a  handsome,  rather  bald  forehead,  and 
quick,  bright  blue  eyes.  His  smile  was  very 
pleasant,  though  peculiar,  accompanied  as  it 
was.  by  a  certain  declension  of  the  eye- 
brows always,  which  imparted  to  it  a 
piquancy  and  vivacity  that  were  decidedly 
attractive.  He  toyed  with  his  double  eye- 
glass as  he  spoke,  and  his  whole  manner 
was  very  earnest.  Perhaps  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  made  him  seem  almost 
restless  during  his  conversation  with  Wil- 
ford. 

"  And  your  own  children,  doctor,  are  they 
well  ?  Little  sunny-headed  things,  how  well 
I  remember  them,  and  the  romps  there  used 
to  be  with  them  on  the  lawn  at  the  back  of 
your  house.  How  I  used  to  frighten  them 
•with  telling  them  there  were  really  live  lions 
in  Grilling  Park,  who  would  be  sure  to 
pounce  upon  them  and  eat  them  up  some 
day,  at  two  mouthfuls.  They  declared  it 
wasn't  true,  and  yet  they  were  always  fright- 
ened, and  took  such  tight  hold  of  my  hand. 
Such  pretty  children,  too  ! " 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
very  happy  and  pleased ;  "  they  are  veiy 
well.  But  as  for  children  !  Time  has  been 
going  on  with  you,  and  he  hasn't  been  stop- 
ping with  other  people.  I'm  sure  Vi  wouldn't 
let  you  call  her  a  child,  and  I  don't  thiak 
Madge  would  either ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  rather,  that  I  am  sure  Madge  woulda't, 
and  I  have  grave  doubts  about  Vi,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  always  the  youngest  who  are  the 
most  peremptory  on  these  matters  ;  and  little 
Madge  is  now — let  me  see — she  must  be  just 
fifteen — at  least,  I  think  so  ;  but  you  know 
that  fathers  can  never  remember  their  chil- 
dren's ages.  But  here  I  am  talking,  and 
keeping  you  from  eating,  and  you  must  be 
as  hungry  as  a  hunter — quite  faint,  I  should 
say  rather,  for  want  of  food.  You  look  very 
white.  Always  so?  No,  surely  not;  it 
must  be  the  cold.  The  Grange  is  a  dread- 
fully cold  place.  Gets  worse  and  worse,  I 
think,  every  winter.  Perhaps  it  is  that  I 
feel  it  more  and  more,  from  growing  older. 
Come  close  to  the  fire,  and  try  and  eat 
something,  do.  No,  I  wouldn't  drink  all 
that  wine  without  eating  something,  if  I 
were  you.  That's  a  very  strong  sherry — a 
good,  sound  wine  j  but  I  think  some  of  this 
Madeira  would  be  better  for  you.  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  best  thing  you  could  do 
wouldn't  be  to  go  and  get  between  the  sheets 
at  once,  and  try  and  have  a  good  night's 
rest." 

"  I  don't  like  his  looks  at  all,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  Just  then  the  housekeeper  en- 
tered, making  a  profound  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Wilford.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  her : 
he  was  gazing  sternly  into  the  fire,  pro- 
foundly abstracted.  She  approached  softly, 
and  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
doctor. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  see  to  it :  " 
and  she  left  the  room.  The  doctor's  manner 
changed.  He  abandoned  the  light,  pleasant 
tone  in  which  he  had  until  then  been  speak- 
ing. He  looked  very  serious  now.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  Wilford's  shoulder. 

"  Your  father  will  see  you,"  he  said. 
Wilford  rose  up,  trembling. 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  doctor,  staying 
him  as  he  moved  towards  the  door.  "  I  will 
go  in  with  you.  But  I  should  caution  you: 
Mr.  Hadfield  is  very  weak,  yet  at  times  he 
is  almost  violent  j  his  strength  seems  to  re- 
turn to  him  for  the  occasion,  and  he  permits 
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liiroself  to  be  strangely  moved  and  excited. 
These  paroxysms,  for  so  I  may  almost  call 
them — are  very  bad  for  him.  You  know 
something  of  his  temper,  of  old.  Age  and 
illness  have  not  bettered  it.  Be  temperate 
with  him,  my  dear  boy.  Don't  irritate  him. 
Say  as  little  as  possible.  For  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  his,  don't  offend  him  again 
— don't  do  that.  Be  careful,  my  dear  boy. 
God  prosper  you." 

The  doctor  shook  hands  with  him  affec> 
tiouately. 

"He  is  my  father,"  said  Wilford,  in  a 
husky  voice.  "  I  will  remember  that  now, 
though  I  forgot  it  before.  How  my  heart 
beats  !    Let  us  go  to  his  room." 

They  ascended  the  staircase,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor — 
the  room  in  which  old  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  the 
Grange,  lay  dying. 

It  was  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  fire  burn- 
ing rather  low  in  the  grate  and  a  lamp  on 
the  table  at  the  side  of  the  invalid's  bed,  but 
placed  so  that  his  eyes  should  not  be  offended 
by  its  glare,  and  so  that  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains  should  fall  upon  his  face.  Between 
the  bed  and  the  fireplace  Stephen  Hadfield 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair  with  a  large  book 
in  his  hands,  open  at  a  particular  place,  as 
though  he  had  been  reading  to  his  father. 

The  housekeeper  was  at  the  door  to  admit 
the  visitors  ;  another  woman  who  had  been 
acting  as  nurse  was  bending  drowsily  over 
the  fire.  The  room  was  very  large,  with 
carved  ceiling  and  heavy  cornices.  Every 
now  and  then,  as  a  flame  flickered  in  the 
grate,  you  could  trace  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
large  allegorical  painting,  much  dimmed  and 
clouded  by  years,  amongst  the  raised  orna- 
ments of  the  ceiling.  But  the  colors  were 
not  very  strong  now,  the  drawing  in  places 
was  quite  undefinable,  and  much  of  the  gild- 
ing of  the  portions  in  relief  was  very  dull 
and  black. 

On  a  high,  carved,  four-post  bedstead, 
with  heavy,  dull  crimson  hangings,  old  Mr. 
Hadfield  was  stretched  at  length,  breathing 
heavily.  He  had  been  a  tall  man  you  could 
see  at  once,  and  handsome,  too ;  his  son 
Wilford's  resemblance  to  him  was  remarka- 
ble ;  but  he  looked  very  gaunt  and  grim 
and  grisly  now,  he  was  so  wasted  by  age  and 
illness.  He  had  the  fierce  black  eyes  of 
Wilford,  and  falling  on  his  forehead  the 
same  thick  hair,  save  that  it  was  perfectly 


white  in  his  case.  His  cheeks  were  dread- 
fully sunken,  while  there  was  something  un- 
natural about  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  flash- 
ing from  such  hollow  sockets.  He  stared 
steadily  at  his  son,  scrutinizing  him  as  he 
entered  with  the  doctor.  The  poor  old  man 
was  painfully  weak,  it  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance ;  once  he  tried  to  raise  himself  up  in 
the  bed,  but  he  sank  back  after  an  ineffec- 
tual effort.  Wilford,  for  the  first  few  mo- 
ments, unaccustomed  to  the  low  light  of  the 
room,  could  not  clearly  perceive  his  father, 
shadowed  by  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  As 
yet,  neither  had  spoken.  The  room  was 
very  still ;  you  could  hear  the  tickings  of 
the  watch  in  the  pocket  over  the  old  man's 
head,  above  evenhisheavy  breathing — above 
the  trembling  of  the  embers  on  the  hearth 
— above  the  gasping  which  Wilford  experi- 
enced consequent  upon  the  terribly  quick 
beating  of  his  heart.  He  was  about  to  ad- 
dress his  father,  but  the  doctor's  hand  on  his 
arm  checked  him.  The  eyes  of  the  old  man 
turned  from  his  first  to  his  second  son. 

"  Go  on,  Steenie,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse 
voice.     "  Begin  where  I  told  you." 

And  Stephen  Hadfield,  much  moved  and 
in  rather  broken  tones,  commenced  to  read  : 

"gathered  all  together  and  took  his 

journey  into  afar  country ,  and  there  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  livi7ig" 

He  was  reading  from  the  New  Testament 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  contin- 
ued for  some  verses  further. 

"  Stop  !  "  said  the  old  man.  Then  he 
turned  to  Wilford,  and  cried,  almost  sav- 
agely :  "  Now,  Prodigal !  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  " 

Wilford  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 
There  was  a  look  of  deep  suffering  in  his 
face.  He  sank  upon  his  knees  with  a  pite- 
ous moan. 

*'  Forgive  me,  father  ! "  and  he  tried  to 
take  the  old  man's  hand.  It  was  drawn 
away  abruptly. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  however,  glanced  at  his 
second  son,  Stephen.  There  seemed  to  be 
an  understanding  between  them  as  to  what 
was  next  to  be  done.  Stephen  laid  down 
the  Book  on  the  bed,  placed  a  hand-bell 
within  his  father's  reach,  and  then,  motion- 
ing all  to  leave  the  room,  quitted  it  himself, 
closing  the  door  upon  old  Mr.  Hadfield  and 
his  eldest  sou. 
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"  Grace  had  no  doubt  remained  to  sleep 
that  night  in  the  dressing-closet.  I  under- 
stood it  all  in  an  instant.  She  had  been 
roused,  and  had  crept  out,  and  knew  what 
had  been  done.  She  saw  the  dead  man — 
she  saw  me — those  eyes  so  full  of  dread  and 
terror  were  fixed  upon  me.  I  made  an  in- 
voluntary movement  towards  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  to  go  round  to  her,  but  before  I  could 
reach  it,  I  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  I  found 
her  totally  insensible.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  I  lifted  her  up,  and  stood  with  her 
light  weight  upon  my  arm,  gazing  around, 
as  if  the  large  silent  chamber,  or  the  bed 
with  its  ghastly  burden,  could  give  me  coun- 
sel. Suddenly  the  secret  chambers  occurred 
to  me;  they  were  of  easy  access,  along  a 
wholly  unfrequented  part  of  the  abbey.  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  bore  her  thither ;  and 
I  remember  some  difficulty  in  carrying  a 
light,  and  unfastening  the  secret  modes  of 
approach ;  but  I  was  naturally  very  strong, 
and  I  suppose  the  fearful  necessities  of  the 
moment  gave  me  more  than  ordinary  power. 
At  length,  I  reached  the  room.  The  child 
was  still  insensible.  I  laid  her  on  the  floor, 
and  dragging  out  a  mattress  and  blankets,  I 
placed  her  there,  with  her  head  raised  on  a 
pillow,  and  hurried  back  to  fetch  her  clothes 
and  some  restoratives.  I  sprinkled  her  face 
with  water ;  and  after  I  had  returned  to  her 
a  few  moments,  she  began  to  recover,  and 
moaned  and  murmured  some  words.  I 
placed  wine  and  water  by  her  side,  and  a 
light  in  a  carefully  safe  position,  with  some 
of  the  store  of  wax-candles  by  its  stand,  and 
waited  in  the  entrance  till  I  saw  she  was 
evidently  reviving.  Then  I  crept  softly  from 
the  chamber,  and  closing  it  securely,  hur- 
ried back  to  Sir  Thomas'  room. 

"  I  remade  Grace's  bed,  and  removed 
every  sign  of  her  having  slept  there  ;  and 
leaving  all  things  in  their  customary  places, 
I  went  into  my  own  chamber,  put  my  light 
on  a  table,  and  sat  down,  and  tried  to  realize 
the  events  of  the  last  half-hour.  Certainly, 
my  first  calmer  feelings  were  those  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation.  I  was  free !  My 
daily  and  hourly  curse  was  gone  forever.  It 
was  not  then,  nor  indeed  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  that  I  began  to  learn  that  a 
new,  daily,  nightly,  hourly  curse  was  to  be 
forever  present  with  me.  I  glossed  over  in 
my  thoughts  the  existence  of  little  Grace. 
I  told  myself  repeatedly  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  account  for  her  absence,  to  frighten 
and  bribe  her  into  silence.  I  would  not 
suffer  myself  to  see  the  difficulties,  the  im- 
possibilities before  me  ;  I  thrust  them  aside, 
to  be  thought  over  and  cleared  away  here- 
after. Nevertheless,  I  went  back  again  to 
the  chamber,  and  put  some  biscuits  through 
the  door,  by  means  of  the  machine  contrived 


for  that  purpose.  I  heard  her  utter  a  faint 
exclamation,  and  I  came  away  so  far  satis- 
fied. She  was  alive,  she  had  food  and 
clothing ;  and  I  told  mvself  that  I  would 
think  no  more  of  her  jfor  the  present.  I 
went  to  bed,  and  lay  awaiting  the  news  of 
the  morning. 

"It  came,  and  surprised  no  one.  The 
servants  had  sent  for  the  doctor  before  they 
came  to  me,  and  he  arrived  by  the  time  I 
was  dressed.  He  told  me  the  event  had  oc- 
curred exactly  as  he  had  always  expected, 
and  took  every  trouble  and  arrangement  off 
my  hands.  There  was  a  magnificent  funer- 
al ;  and  I  mocked  at  myself  when  the  mir- 
rors showed  me  my  widow's  cap  and  mourn- 
ing weeds.  In  the  ordinances  of  this  strange 
world  of  ours,  I  suppose  the  most  perfect 
freedom  a  woman  can  enjoy  is  that  of  a  rich 
widow  like  myself,  without  father,  brother, 
or  a  single  creature  in  existence  who  had  a 
right  to  utter  even  a  comment,  much  less  a 
remonstrance,  on  any  part  of  my  conduct. 
All  would  have  been  the  brightest  sunshine 
around  me  but  for  that  unhappy  child.  I 
had  hoped  by  bribes,  threats,  and  persuasion, 
to  silence  her,  and  remove  her  to  some  dis- 
tant place;  perhaps  another  country.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  intended  to  do  ;  I  had 
no  settled  plan,  but  a  vague  sort  of  impres- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  that  poor  young 
girl  could  be  dangerous  to  me  in  all  my 
wealth  and  importance.  I  heard  little  about 
her  disappearance.  I  had  carefully  removed 
every  trace  of  her  having  slept  at  the  abbey 
that  night ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
I  heard  casually  from  my  maid  that  she  had 
run  away,  and  was  believed  to  have  gone 
off"  with  some  gypsies  she  had  been  seen 
with  several  days  before.  She  had  a  good 
voice,  and  had  been  heard  singing  to  them. 
The  old  grandmother  with  whom  she  lived 
was  of  a  dreadful  temper ;  and  her  omu 
mother  having  been  portioned  off"  by  Sir 
Thomas  to  a  respectable  tradesman  in  a 
neighboring  town,  had  almost  wholly  cast 
her  off  since  her  marriage.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  when  she  heard  her  only  friend 
was  dead,  she  had  preferred  the  wandering 
gypsey-life  to  the  miserable  prospect  before 
her.  Both  mother  and  grandmother  ap- 
peared well  content  to  be  rid  of  her.  Their 
annuities  were  secured  to  them  by  Sir 
Thomas'  will,  and  that  was  all  they  cared 
about. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas, 
I  removed  from  the  apartment  which  com- 
municated with  his  room.  This  was  a  very 
obvious  and  natural  step  ;  but  my  choice 
of  my  new  chambers  surprised  every  one. 
They  were  those  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  abbots  in  former  days,  and  were 
gloomy  and  inconvenient,  and  far  away  from 
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the  later  and  inhabited  parts  of  the  abbey. 
I  had  easy  access  from  them,  however,  to 
the  abbot's  gallery  in  the  chapel,  in  which 
lay  the  initiating  secret  of  the  intricate  ap- 
proach to  the  concealed  apartments  ;  and  I 
could  go  thither  at  night,  and  even  by  day, 
taking  proper  precautions,  without  the  slight- 
est probability  of  interruption  or  discovery. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  of  the  day  on  which 
I  took  possession  of  these  rooms,  being,  as 
I  have  said,  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas,  when,  taking  with  me  some 
food  and  wine,  I  attempted  my  first  inter- 
view with  my  prisoner  ;  but  I  could  gain  no 
admittance.  She  had  fastened  the  bolts  and 
bars  withinside,  and  the  strength  of  twenty 
men  could  not  have  forced  an  entrance. 
After  trying  for  some  time  in  vain,  and 
hearing  no  sound,  I  put  the  provisions  I  had 
prepared  for  her  through  the  machine ;  and 
was  satisfied  that  she  was  living,  and  able 
to  move  about,  by  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  basket.  It  was  impossible  to  see  into 
the  apartment  through  the  opening,  and  I 
know  not  if  a  voice  could  be  heard,  but  I 
spoke  several  times,  and  received  no  answer, 
nor  heard  any  kind  of  sound.  I  may  as  well 
now  say,  to  shorten  my  painful  story,  that 
she  has  obstinately  persevered  in  thus  ex- 
cluding me ;  and  that  from  the  moment  in 
which  I  left  her  little  form  upon  the  mat- 
tress, I  have  never  seen  her,  or  received 
fi.-om  her  any  sort  of  communication.  I 
made  many  attempts ;  I  wrote  to  her  re- 
peatedly in  the  most  urgent  terms,  but  with- 
out producing  the  slightest  efi'ect ;  and  I 
knew  that  she  continued  to  exist  only  by 
the  regular  removal  of  the  food,  and  by  her 
compliance  with  my  directions  to  put  out 
her  linen  for  the  laundress.  I  could,  of 
course,  only  supply  her  with  my  own  wear- 
ing apparel,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difierence  in  height  and  size,  she  was 
obliged  to  contrive  to  clothe  herself.  I  con- 
stantly supplied  her  with  materials  for  writ- 
ing, and  various  kinds  of  work,  and  useful 
and  amusing  books,  which  were  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  she  required  them.  I 
gave  her  stores  of  biscuits,  almonds,  and 
raisins,  and  any  sort  of  food  that  would  keep 
for  a  long  time,  besides  the  daily  meals 
which  I  contrived  to  provide  for  her  by  tak- 
ing my  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  supper  in 
my  own  apartments  ;  and  from  the  first  days 
of  her  confinement,  I  began  to  draw  up  de- 
tails describing  the  means  of  access  to  her 
prison,  and  placed  them  where,  though  se- 
cure during  my  life,  they  would  be  certain  to 
be  speedily  found  if  I  were  to  die  suddenly. 
"  For  a  long  time  I  bore  up  well  under 
this  bewildering  charge,  this  crushing  bur- 
den. At  first,  it  was  light  in  comparison 
with  the   misery  I  had  endured  with  Sir 


Thomas  ;  and  till  some  months  had  elapsed 
after  my  second  marriage,  I  continued  to  be 
able  to  indulge  vague  hopes  that  I  should 
gradually  become  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed and  indifi'erent  to  my  office  of  jailer, 
and  tried  to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea  of 
quitting  Greyfriars  sometimes  for  short  peri- 
ods, during  which  she  could  live  on  the  food 
that  I  should  leave  with  her.  I  often  rea- 
soned with  myself,  and  tried  to  bring  the 
sort  of  arguments  which  I  had  heard  in  my 
younger  days  to  bear  on  my  present  posi- 
tion. Here  was  a  poor  girl  who  had  liter- 
ally no  creature  belonging  to  her  who  cared 
whether  she  were  living  or  dead.  Only  two 
beings  could  claim  kindred  with  her;  and 
of  these,  her  mother  would  think  her  re-ap- 
pearance a  misfortune ;  and  her  grand- 
mother, in  her  intense  selfishness,  would 
feel  anything  but  pleasure  in  the  idea  of 
being  again  troubled  with  her,  and  obliged 
to  clothe  and  feed  her.  How  many  in  her 
station  of  life  passed  their  days  in  toil  and 
misery,  ill  used,  half  starved,  oppressed,  and 
neglected.  If  she  was  deprived  of  some 
advantages,  she  was  at  least  freed  from  all 
the  evils  of  poverty  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
laborious  life  —  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
provided  with  much  to  amuse  and  gratify 
her.  These  specious  reasonings,  however, 
utterly  failed.  My  burden  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing.  Oh,  what  months 
and  years  of  misery  I  can  now  look  back 
upon  !  What  various,  what  endless  schemes 
and  plans  I  projected  to  break  or  lighten 
my  heavy,  self-wrought  chains !  Spirits, 
health,  strength,  all  gradually  yielded  to 
the  insatiable  enemy  that  preyed  upon  my 
heart.  Sometimes  I  even  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  quitting  my  home  and  hus- 
band for  some  remote  solitude,  leaving  be- 
hind me  the  details  of  the  means  of  access 
to  the  secret  chambers,  and  letting  Grace 
tell  her  own  story.  I  confidently  believe 
that  no  selfish  motive  has  deterred  me  from 
putting  this  idea  into  practice.  I  had  little 
happiness  to  sacrifice,  but  I  foresaw  the 
heavy  affliction  I  should  bring  upon  the  only 
being  I  had  ever  loved.  Shame,  disgrace, 
and  unspeakable  grief  and  horror  would  be 
his  portion,  and  he  and  his  children  would 
be  reduced  to  absolute  penury.  All  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  small  Indian  pension,  and  I 
knew  too  well  his  noble  nature  to  entertain 
a  hope  that  he  would  ever  soil  his  hands 
with  a  touch  of  the  wealth  I  had  secured  to 
him.  So  I  went  on  in  my  slow  and  secret 
torture,  suffering  more  and  more,  and  ap- 
parently becoming  more  and  more  strange 
and  self-willed.  I  took  all  my  meals  in  my 
own  apartments,  and  could  thus  easily  sup- 
ply my  prisoner ;  and  it  must  have  been 
supposed  that  I  was  always  eating  biscuits, 
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sweetmeats,  and  food  of  a  like  nature,  for  I 
was  never  satisfied  if  I  did  not  go  on  increas- 
ing the  stores  I  supplied  her  with. 

"  In  course  of  time,  the  contrast  between 
the  quantity  of  food  which  I  appeared  to 
'  consume,  and  the  increasing  haggardness  of 
my  person,  and  reluctance  to  exert  myself, 
attracted  more  and  more  attention,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  farce  of  an 
interview  with  the  family  physician.  I 
could  have  grimly  smiled  at  his  watchfulness 
of  my  pulse,  inspection  of  my  tongue,  and 
inquiries  into  my  symptoms  and  feelings. 
Blundering  as  he  was  in  the  dark,  he  nev- 
ertheless persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  nature  of  my  complaint, 
and  he  gave  it  some  name  of  much  sound 
and  little  meaning,  connected  of  course  with 
the  nerves,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  a 
craving  appetite  for  food,  which  supplied  no 
nutriment,  accompanied  by  a  gradual  wast- 
ing away  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  a  conse- 
quent depression  of  spirits.  All  this  was 
plausible  enough  ;  but  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  the  amusements  and  recreations 
prescribed  for  me,  were  both  harassing  and 
perplexing.  At  length,  I  was  tormented 
into  making  a  painful  effort,  and  partly  with 
a  blind  hope  that  I  might  really  be  enabled 
occasionally  to  lighten  my  miseries  in  some 
little  degree,  I  consented  to  go  for  a  few 
weeks  (intending  them  to  be  days)  to  a 
neighboring  watering-place.  We  went 
thither  accordingly.  The  first  night,  I  took 
some  opium,  and  I  remember  falling  asleep, 
after  which  I  know  nothing  till  I  found  my- 
self in  the  carriage  returning  home  again. 
It  seems  I  had  aroused  the  house  by  my  out- 
cries in  the  night.  They  found  me  in  a 
heavy  sleep,  yet  apparently  suffering  from 
some  dreadful  dream.  I  kept  uttering  wild 
and  broken  exclamations,  of  which  they 
could  only  distinguish  entreaties  to  be  taken 
home,  and  the  words  *  She  is  screaming ! 
she  is  screaming ! '  They  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  partly  rousing  and  quieting  me 
by  the  assurance  that  I  should  return  home ; 
but  of  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  knew  noth- 
ing till  I  had  nearly  arrived  there. 

"  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  oppose 
my  wishes,  and  I  remained  afterwards  in 
my  own  apartments  without  attempting  a 
change.  Of  course,  I  could  not  permit  a 
servant  to  sleep  in  my  bedroom,  and  I  was 
nearly  as  solitary  by  day  as  by  night.  I 
shrunk  from  all  familiar  intercourse.  The 
only  persons  I  saw  besides  my  husband  and 
his  children  were  the  governesses,  who  one 
after  another  tried  to  endure  the  gloomy 
seclusion  of  Greyfriars.  All  were  wearied 
out  sooner  or  later ;  I  believe  I  helped  to 
frighten  them  away.  No  doubt,  they  thought 
me   more   than  half  insane.     The   present 
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governess  seems  likely  to  stay.  She  is  « 
gentlewoman,  sensible  and  agreeable,  and  1 
have  sometimes  felt  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  make  a  friend  of  her,  so  far 
as  my  unhappy  lot  can  permit ;  but  she  ia 
full  of  prejudices ;  and  I  can  see  that  al- 
though she  pities  me,  she  is  shocked  by 
many  of  my  opinions. 

"  Well,  I  have  done  :  there  is  no  more  to 
tell.  I  am  still  dragging  on,  year  after 
year,  a  life,  every  breath  of  which  is  poi- 
soned. My  victim  in  her  silent  prison  is 
happier  far  than  I — most  happy  in  never 
hearing  human  voice,  or  seeing  human 
face.  Gladly  would  I  change  with  her. 
Everything  brings  pain  to  me.  It  is  pain 
to  see  the  innocent  children  whose  love  I 
ought  to  win,  wearying  through  the  half- 
hours  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pass 
with  me,  and  escaping  the  first  possible 
moment.  It  is  agony  to  feel  more  and  more 
certain  that  he  for  whom  I  have  sacrificed 
all  here  and  all  hereafter, — if  there  be  a 
hereafter, — has  never — no,  never — loved  me, 
and  that  even  his  kind  and  gentle  nature 
is  troubled  and  perplexed  when  duty  and 
custom  compel  him  to  endure  my  presence. 
He  little  knows  that  my  life  is  an  unceasing 
sacrifice  to  him.  Nothing  keeps  me  here 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  horror,  disgrace, 
and  wretchedness  which  my  death  would 
cause  to  fall  so  heavily  upon  him.  I  have 
means  always  about  me  that  would  rid  me 
of  life's  agony  in  a  moment,  and  should  any 
almost  impossible  casualty  reveal  the  truth 
to  him,  I  will  not  live  a  single  hour — not 
one  more  long  miserable  day,  not  one  more 
long  terrible  night.  Often  I  ask  what  with- 
holds me  from  ridding  myself  of  this  crush- 
ing burden  ?  A  few  drops  in  her  food,  and 
I  am  free.  I  have  freed  myself  once  ;  why 
not  again  ?  I  can  only  answer  that  I  can- 
not. I  have  a  kind  of  frantic  conviction 
that  if  I  were  once  to  pass  such  food  into 
her  prison,  I  should  surely  lose  my  senses  ; 
I  should  be  mad.  The  impossibility  of  sav- 
ing her  would  be  distracting.  I  believe  I 
should  betray  everything  ;  I  cannot  trust 
myself.  I  drive  the  thought  from  me  ;  yet 
it  will  come. 

"  There  are  times  when  I  yearn  for  the 
superstitions  I  have  been  taught  to  despise, 
when  I  long  to  say :  *  God  help  me  ! '  But 
I  forget  myself.  I  know  that  sin  has  no  real 
existence,  and  never  could  what  is  called  in 
pious  jargon  a  sinful  act  be  more  justifiable 
than  mine.  Its  miserable  consequence  was 
a  chance,  a  mere  accident ;  but  for  that 
wretched,  little,  unwilling  witness,  I  should 
now  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  woman.  1 
know  this  life  is  all :  death  is  simply  anni- 
hilation, a  mingling  with  the  elements,  a 
dispersion  into  atoms  insensible  to  the  past 
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the  present,  and  the  future.  Oh,  feeble 
wretch  that  I  am  !  I  still  long  to  say, '  God 
help  me  !     God  help  me ! '  " 


I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  was  left  when  I  had  fin- 
ished this  manuscript.  It  now  appears  very 
strange  to  me  that  I  was  not  more  shocked 
by  the  dreadful  crime  it  narrated,  by  the 
miseries  described  by  the  unhappy  lady,  and 
by  the  almost  supernatural  detection  of  her 
guilt.  All  was  fearful,  harrowing,  over- 
whelming. Yet  these  thoughts  came  to  me 
only  by  fits  and  starts.  It  was  the  living 
witness  of  her  crime,  the  young  creature 
who  had  passed  seven  or  eight  years,  from 
childhood  to  womanhood,  without  sight  or 
speech  of  human  kind :  alone  in  those  re- 
mote chambers  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  the  long  years  passing  on  without 
change  and  without  hope  !  separated,  by  her 
own  singular  determination,  from  the  only 
being  she  could  have  looked  upon  or  spoken 
to — "  She  is  here !  she  is  under  this  very 
roof,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "  She  is  now 
at  this  instant,  perhaps,  within  a  few  yards 
of  me,  dragging  through  one  of  her  many 
hundred  long  and  weary  nights  j  a  few 
hours,  and  I  shall  see  her,  speak  to  her. 
What  will  she  be  like  ?  Have  her  senses 
failed  ?  Will  she  understand  our  words  ? 
Will  she  believe  us  and  admit  us  ?  "  I  re- 
membered the  little  thin  pale  child  in  that 
picture  at  the  cottage ;  I  portrayed  to  my- 
self such  a  face  and  figure,  only  taller  and 
older  looking  —  looking,  perhaps,  prema- 
turely old  —  a  worn,  withered  woman  of 
nineteen ! 

Sleep  was  impossible  that  night;  I  did 
not  even  go  to  bed,  but  only  refreshed  my- 
self by  washing  and  a  change  of  dress,  be- 
fore I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Davis  very  early 
in  the  morning.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
had  as  little  rest  as  myself.  At  first  we 
only  shook  hands,  and  were  silent.  The 
unfolded  papers  lay  on  the  table.  We  turned 
our  eyes  involuntarily  towards  them,  and  at 
length  I  said  in  a  kind  of  whisper ;  *'  What 
can  be  done  ?    What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,"  said 
he ;  and  he  drew  a  chair  and  seated  himself 
beside  me :  "  we  must  talk  this  terrible 
business. quietly  over.  Captain  Sinclair  has 
left  the  whole  management  to  us.  To  release 
the  poor  victim  of  that  wretched  woman's 
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guilt,  must  of  course  be  our  first  object ;  but 
it  needs  much  consideration.  How  to  effect 
it,  without  exposing  the  truth,  seems  al- 
most impracticable  ;  yet  poor  Sinclair's  last 
words  to  me,  wringing  my  hand  in  his,  were 
an  entreaty  to  prevent  exposure  if  possible. 
What  would  you  propose  ?  Can  you  sug- 
gest anything  ?  M'llvar,  who  is  now  per- 
fectly composed  and  clear  in  mind,  thinks 
we  had  better  confide  in  the  Daltons." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  pro- 
pose," said  I.  "It seems  to  me  that  we  can 
scarcely,  unaided,  remove  this  poor  girl,  and 
provide  for  her  even  a  temporary  refuge 
without  some  help.  The  rector  and  his 
wife  are  excellent  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy people,  warm-hearted  and  sensible. 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  kind,  and  they  are 
safe ;  they  will  harbor  no  idea  of  bringing 
that  wretched  woman  to  justice."  As  I 
spoke,  1  saw  a  strange  and  peculiar  expres- 
sion pass  over  Mr.  Davis'  countenance,  and 
I  paused. 

"  That  wretched  woman,"  said  he,  "  is 
safe  from  every  evil  of  this  world." 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "  she  had  poison  with 
her  ;  she  implies  it  in  her  story." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  she  was  taken  dead  out 
of  the  carriage.  An  express  arrived  late 
last  night  with  this  note ;  "  and  he  put  a 
letter  into  my  hand.  It  was  scarcely  legi- 
ble, but  with  some  difficulty  I  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Dear  Davis, — My  wife  is  dead ;   she 

sat  in  total  silence  till  wtl  were  near  L , 

then  she  put  her  hand  into  mine.  I  could 
not  reject  it  j  she  pressed  it,  and  clasped  it 
closely  for  a  few  minutes,  when  I  felt  the  fin- 
gers relaxing  from  their  hold,  and  I  with- 
drew mine  just  as  we  stopped  at  the  hotel. 
I  got  out  first,  and  the  people  came  round. 
There  was  some  confusion  and  exclamations 
that  I  was  too  bewildered  to  understand, 
till  I  saw  her  lifted  out — dead,  quite  dead. 
There  was  a  small  phial  in  her  other  hand. 
I  remain  here ;  the  people  are  very  civil. 
Do  what  you  can  for  me  ;  spare  her  if  you 
can.  Consult  Miss  Vernon.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  writing.     God  bless  you. 

"  C.  S." 

I  returned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
silence,  for  I  could  not  speak.  He  then 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  what  had. 
happened  after  he  left  us  at  the  cottage. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Greyfriars,  I  met 
Captain  Sinclair  in  the  hall,  looking  the  pic- 
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ture  of  amazement  and  terror.  He  had  a 
roll  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  seizing  my 
arm,  he  dragged  me  into  the  nearest  parlor, 
where  he  sat  down,  saying,  *  Read  this  with 
me.' 

"  I  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  did,  and  we  locked  together 
through  those  details  of  Lady  Dighton's 
life  which  I  left  for  you  last  night.  His 
hands  shook  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  assist 
him  in  holding  the  papers.  His  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  to  get  towards  the  end,  and  he 
passed  over  many  pages,  till  his  eye  caught 
the  name  of  Greyfriars  ;  then  he  seemed  to 
nerve  himself,  and  he  read  with  comparative 
composure.  I  read  with  him  as  I  sat  by  his 
side.  As  we  approached  the  dreadful  ter- 
mination, he  trembled  all  over,  but  he  mas- 
tered his  feelings  with  more  resolution  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him.  When 
we  had  finished,  he  was  so  still,  that  I  be- 
lieved, and  I  still  think,  he  was  nearly  faint- 
ing. 

"  At  that  moment,  however,  Lady  Digh- 
ton's maid  came  suddenly  in,  saying,  very 
abruptly,  *  Oh,  you  are  here,  sir ;  I  have 
been  all  over  the  house  after  you.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  My  lady  is  ordering  things 
to  be  packed,  and  the  chaise  to  be  got 
ready.  Are  we  going  away,  sir  ?  What 
is  to  be  done  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  to  me — 
<  yes,  that  will  be  best.  I  must  go  with  her; 
you  will  remain  and  act  for  me.* 

•*  I  told  him  I  wfeuld  go  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  Lady  Dighton's  wishes :  he  assented 
feebly,  and  signed  for  me  to  go.  You  may 
guess  with  what  strange  and  bewildered 
feelings  I  went  towards  her  apartments ; 
but  M'llvar  met  me  on  my  way.  He  was 
perfectly  calm  and  collected. 

"  *  Have  you  been  with  Captain  Sinclair  ? 
Do  you  know  all  ? '  he  said, 

"  I  answered,  *  Yes.' 

"  '  You  know  they  are  preparing  to  leave 
this  place  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  I  again. 

"  *  It  is  well,'  he  answered ;  *it  is  her  do- 
ing, and  I  think  she  has  decided  wisely.' 

"  I  entered  his  chamber  with  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  shut  the  door  and  continued. 
*  When  I  reached  the  house,  I  went  straight 
up  to  her  apartments,  and  walked  into  the 
sitting-room  without  knocking,  or  in  any 
way  announcing  myself.    Sinclair  happened 


to  be  with  her.  I  was  acting  under  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  :  hereafter,  I  may  be  better 
able  to  recall  the  particulars.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  I  accused  her  in  plain  terms  of 
her  twofold  crime.  I  know  I  spoke  of  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  of  Grace  Wil- 
son's concealment.  I  believe  there  never 
was  such  a  woman  before,  and  never  will  be 
again.  I  was  fairly  roused  from  my  own 
trancelike  sensations  by  her  coldness  and 
resolution.  She  looked  at  me  with  an  un- 
moved countenance — cold,  haughty,  and  de- 
termined ;  then  rising  from  her  seat,  she 
lifted  up  the  lid  of  a  writing-box  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  taking  thence  a  large  packet, 
gave  it  to  Sinclair,  saying  very  quietly, 
"  Read  the  two  or  three  last  sheets  of  these 
papers ;  and  take  me  away." 

"  *  She  then  passed,  with  a  slow  and 
steady  step,  into  the  adjoining  room.  Sin- 
clair left  the  room  with  the  papers  in  his 
hand,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  waited  for 
some  time,  thinking  that  she  might  perhaps 
return  or  send  for  me.  In  truth,  I  was  glad 
to  be  alone,  and  sit  down,  and  endeavor  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  consider  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do.  Soon,  however,  a  maid>- 
servant  came  from  the  inner  chamber  in 
haste  and  disturbance.  She  started  at  see- 
ing me,  but  appeared  too  much  occupied  with 
her  own  troubles  to  think  much  about  it,  and 
seeming  glad  to  pour  them  out  to  anybody, 
she  began  telling  me  that  she  believed  her 
lady  had  gone  out  of  her  mind.  She  had 
suddenly  ordered  horses  to  be  put  to  the 
carriages,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for 
an  immediate  departure  from  the  abbey.  I 
asked  if  her  lady  was  ill. 

"  *  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  answered  in  an 
angry  tone  j  *'  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
the  matter  with  her  that  I  can  see.  Of  all 
her  strange  whims,  this  is  the  strangest; 
but  I  shall  go  to  the  captain,  and  hear  what 
he  says  to  it." 

"  '  She  then  left  the  room,  and  I  soon 
followed  her,  intending  to  seek  for  poor 
unhappy  Sinclair,  when  I  met  you.'  I  told 
him  that  the  servant  had  been  to  her  mas- 
ter, and  I  believed  he  was  actually  going 
to  take  Lady  Dighton  from  the  abbey.  We 
then  went  to  the  parlor  in  which  I  had  left 
Sinclair,  and  found  him  again  reading  the 
manuscript.  He  was  manifestly  overpow- 
ered, and  unable  to  think  or  even  to  speak 
collectedly.    We  made  him  take  some  wine. 
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and  reasoned  with,  and  tried  to  console  him, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  com- 
prehend what  we  said,  or  speak  rationally 
liimself ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  calmer, 
and  could  listen  to  us,  he  acquiesced  in 
everything  that  we  proposed  with  the  help- 
lessness of  a  child." 

Mr.  Davis  here  paused,  and  taking  up 
Captain  Sinclair's  letter,  he  showed  me  a 
postscript,  in  which  he  implored  him  and 
Mr.  M'llvar  and  myself  to  act  for  him  in 
every  particular,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
was  an  order  to  a  large  amount  on  his  bank- 
ers in  London.  "  This  agrees,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  with  the  terms  on  which  we  parted ; 
we  were  to  undertake  the  painful  and  per- 
plexing business  here,  and  he  to  remain 
for  the  present  with  Lady  Dighton  at  the 

hotel  at  L ."     Mr.  Davis  stopped  with 

a  visible  shudder.  "  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  her,"  he  said,  "either  living  or  dead; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  her 
death  removes  one  great  difficulty.  That 
which  remains  seems  almost  insurmounta- 
ble. What  is  to  be  done  with  that  unfor- 
tunate child  ?  " 

"  Child !  "  I  interrupted  j  "  she  must  be 
nearly  twenty." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  thoughtfully  ;  "  true — too 
true.  We  must  act  quickly.  Miss  Vernon, 
for  the  measure  we  had  recourse  to  in  order 
to  relieve  our  late  perplexities  is  no  small 
addition  to  those  of  the  present  moment : 
M'llvar's  brother  may  be  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  he  may  indeed,"  said  I ;  "I  had 
never  thought  of  that." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  after  a  pause 
of  some  moments,  "  that  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  adopt  your  first  suggestion.  We 
must  have  some  help  from  without  to  assist 
in  the  secret  removal  of  our  poor  prisoner, 
and  to  secure  her  some  asylum  for  the  pres- 
ent; and  you  think  so  highly  of  the  Dal- 
tons,  that  we  may  surely  venture  to  confide 
in  them." 

I  repeated  my  conviction  of  their  worth 
and  good  feelings ;  and  Mr.  Davis  soon 
after  left  nie  to  go  to  the  rectory,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dalton.  Great, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  his  horror 
and  astonishment :  and  so  soon  as  he  was 
able,  after  listening  to  so  fearful  a  secret, 
he  revealed  it  as  cautiously  as  he  could  to 
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his  wife.  She  was  a  person  of  great  good 
sense,  warm-hearted,  and  energetic,  and  was 
better  able  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  ar- 
range our  plans  than  her  husband.  They 
both  remembered  the  disappearance  of  poor 
Grace  Wilson,  and  had  several  times  seen 
her  ;  but  owing  to  the  repulsive  character 
of  her  grandmother,  they  had  not  much 
personal  knowledge  of  her.  Mrs.  Dalton's 
first  suggestions  removed  several  of  our 
greatest  difficulties.  She  said  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  with  her  husband,  when 
they  expected  guests  at  the  rectory,  to  go  to 
meet  the  London  coaches  at  a  spot  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  in  his  own 
four-wheeled  chaise,  built  purposely  to  suit 
the  ruts  and  obstacles  in  the  narrow  lanes 
which  led  to  the  high  London  road.  The 
last  coach  passed  the  junction  with  the  lane 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night ;  and 
she  proposed  that  he  should  leave  home  at 
the  proper  time,  announcing  that  he  should 
bring  back  a  lady-visitor,  for  whom  dua 
preparations  would  be  made  at  the  rectory. 
Meanwhile,  we  were  to  prepare  our  prisoner 
for  her  release,  and  bring  her  to  the  place 
at  which  Mr.  Dalton  would  be  awaiting  her 
in  his  carriage. 

Mrs.  Dalton  had  done  little  more  than 
sketch  this  plan,  when  Mr.  Davis  proposed 
that  she  should  accompany  him  to  Greyfri- 
ars  to  talk  it  over  with  me.  During  his 
absence,  I  had  taken  a  hasty  breakfast 
with  my  pupils,  and  had  broken  to  them 
as  well  as  I  could  the  sudden  death  of  their 
stepmother.  They  were  naturally  startled 
and  awe-struck  by  the  news,  but  they  were 
too  young  and  too  honest  to  afl"ect  a  sorrow 
they  did  not  feel.  The  servants  b  ..d  heard 
of  the  event  from  the  man  who  brought 
Captain  Sinclair's  letter ;  they  assumed 
grave  faces  very  dutifully,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  expected  of  them.  That  un- 
happy woman  had  won  neither  love  nor 
reverence  from  any  one. 

I  was  still  giving  directions  as  to  the 
mourning  and  other  matters,  when  I  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Daltons.  I 
found  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  M'llvar  with 
them,  and  scarcely  greeting  each  other,  we 
entered  at  once  upon  the  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Dalton's  proposal.  I  suggested  some 
slight  additions  to  it ;  namely,  that  the  ex- 
pected visitor  at  the  rectory  should  lose  her 
luggage  by  some  means  or  other  on  the 
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road,  and  consequently  be  obliged  to  be  sup- 
plied with  linen  and  other  necessaries  by- 
Mrs.  Dalton,  and  also  that  the  servants 
should  be  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  an  in- 
valid lady,  who  would  probably  go  immedi- 
ately to  bed.  During  all  our  projects  and 
arrangements,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
wholly  in  the  dark  we  were  talking  and  de- 
ciding. "  In  what  state  shall  we  find  this 
poor  creature  ?  How  shall  we  communicate 
with  her  ?  Will  she  admit  us  ?  Shall  we 
be  able  to  remove  her  ?  "  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  anxious  and  doubtful  questions 
were  continually  forcing  themselves  upon 
my  mind.  It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Davis  and  I 
were  to  be  left  to  adopt  whatever  means  of 
imparting  to  the  prisoner  the  great  change 
impending  over  her  should  appear  best  to 
us,  and  it  was  equally  obvious  to  all  that  a 
communication  by  letter  in  the  first  instance 
would  be  most  advisable  and  considerate. 

After  the  Daltons  had  left  us,  therefore,  I 
wrote  in  as  kind  terms  as  I  could  devise, 
preparing  her  for  good  and  wonderful  news. 
I  then  informed  her  of  Lady  Dighton's  death, 
and  enclosed  one  of  the  papers  she  had  left 
behind  her,  with  a  minute  description  of  the 
means  of  access  to  the  secret  chambers,  and 
a  confession  that  there  was  a  person  impris- 
oned there.  I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  how 
deeply  I  felt  for  her,  and  that  she  would  for 
the  present  have  a  refuge  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalton,  whom  she  could  no  doubt  remem- 
ber, at  the  rectory ;  that  there  was  not  a 
thought  of  taking  her  to  her  grandmother, 
but  that  she  would  be  entirely  provided  for 
in  future  by  friends  who  would  treat  her  with 
the  tenderest  care,  and  urge  nothing  upon 
her  contrary  to  her  wishes.  I  explained  to 
her  the  plan  for  her  removal  that  night,  and 
implored  her  in  the  most  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate terms  to  remove  the  inner  fastenings 
of  her  chamber  at  the  appointed  time.  I  said 
her  friends  would  return  in  an  hour  for  her 
answer,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  see  her  at  that  time,  nor  till  after  the  fam- 
ily were  in  bed. 

When  we  were  sure  that  all  the  servants 
were  at  dinner,  a  very  important  and  length- 
ened business  at  Greyfriars,  Mr.  Davis  and 
I,  guided  by  the  clear  and  minute  direc- 
tions of  Lady  Dighton,  threaded  the  curious 
labyrinth  leading  to  the  secret  chambers,  and 
arrived  at  the  apparent  solid  wall  which  com- 
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municated  with  them.  He  soon  discovered 
the  spring  which  revealed  the  turning-ma- 
chine, and  put  the  letter  within  it.  In  breath- 
less silence,  we  awaited  the  event.  I  trem- 
bled so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
upon  the  floor  of  the  passage,  and  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  with  clenched  hands  and 
eyes  nailed  upon  the  outer  door  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  pause  that  seemed  interminable 
— a  silence  that  might  be  heard — followed. 
I  know  not  how  long  it  lasted.  At  length 
the  wheel  moved,  and  a  piece  of  paper  fell 
through  to  the  ground,  upon  which  was  writ- 
ten in  a  good  plain,  though  evidently  trem- 
bling hand :  "  I  will  unfasten  the  bolts  at  ten 
o'clock  to-night.  God  pardon  you  if  you  are 
deceiving  me." 

There  was  something  very  touching  to  me 
in  these  few  words— timid  trustfulness,  yet 
natural  misgiving.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
say,  but  I  was  startled  by  the  conviction  they 
afforded  that  the  whole  dreadful  story  waa 
real.  There  she  was,  within  that  wall,  Grace 
Wilson,  the  poor  child,  the  witness  of  tho 
murder,  the  prisoner  of  eight  years.  I  should 
soon  see  her,  speak  to  her.  These  thoughts 
and  feelings  crowded  so  upon  me  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  to  speak  almost  harshly  to  me  ere 
he  could  arouse  me  to  the  exertion  of  rising 
and  leaving  the  place.  All  our  plans  were 
successfully  put  in  practice.  Mr.  Davis  came 
to  me  when  the  children  were  gone  to  bed, 
and  all  was  quiet  in  the  abbey,  and  we  im- 
mediately enclosed  ourselves  within  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  secret  chambers.  Thero 
we  waited  in  silence  till  the  old  abbey  clock 
tolled  out  the  hour  of  ten,  its  deep  hoarse 
tones  deadened  by  the  thick  walls  around 
us.  Mr.  Davis  had  previously  moved  the 
spring,  which  caused  the  surface  of  the  ap- 
parently massive  wall  to  slide  aside,  discov- 
ing  a  strong  narrow  door  in  the  actual  wall 
of  the  chamber.  We  drew  near  to  it  and  lis- 
tened, and  very  soon  we  heard  harsh  grating 
noises  within,  like  the  removal  of  heavy  bolts 
and  bars.  The  sounds  ceased,  and  Mr. 
Davis  laid  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned 
the  lock.  It  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  gently  drew  me  through  the 
door  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  but 
a  step  or  two  behind  him.  My  heart  beat 
so  fast  and  violently,  that  it  somewhat  di- 
verted my  attention ;  my  head  throbbed, 
and  my  eyes  were  dazzled.     I  saw  only  that 
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I  was  entering  a  lighted  chamber,  but  I  could 
not  at  first  distinguish  a  single  object  within 
it. 

It  was  not  till  several  hours  later,  and 
when  I  was  alone  for  the  night,  that  I  could 
attempt  to  recall  with  any  accuracy  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  admission  to  that  apart- 
ment, the  scene  of  so  much  strange  guilt  and 
suffering.  I  heard  and  saw  and  acted  like 
one  in  a  dream  ;  and  it  still  seems  to  me  like 
putting  the  fragments  of  a  dream  together 
when  I  endeavor  to  relate  this  portion  of  my 
story. 

I  entered,  as  I  have  said,  behind  Mr. 
Davis  ;  he  paused  after  a  few  steps,  and  drew 
me  forward.  The  room  was  well  lighted,  and 
-Jae  first  thing  I  observed  was  a  low  narrow 
oed,  with  its  side  against  the  wall  opposite 
the  door.  Upon  it  sat  a  shapeless  kind  of 
figure  in  a  silk  dressing-gown,  hanging 
loosely  about  her.  The  thin  delicate  child 
in  the  picture  at  the  cottage  was  vividly  pres- 
ent in  my  mind.  I  saw  a  heavy-looking  crea- 
ture with  light  hair,  a  large  sallow  face,  and 
eyes  swollen,  and  scarcely  visible.  She  was 
shaking  from  head  to  foot ;  she  neither 
looked  at  us  nor  spoke  to  us.  I  took  one 
of  her  hands,  and  it  clasped  mine — oh,  so 
closely  ;  and  then  she  bowed  her  poor  head 
upon  it,  and  uttered  a  sound,  something  be- 
tween a  groan  and  a  cry,  such  as  I  never  be- 
fore heard,  and  while  I  live  can  never  forget. 
I  pressed  her  hands  to  my  bosom  ;  I  kissed 
her  forehead ;  I  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not ;  and  I  thankfully  heard  Mr.  Davis  say  : 
"  My  poor  girl,  fear  nothing ;  you  are  safe, 
you  are  free,  and  with  friends  eager  to  help 
you ;  calm  yourself,  and  come  with  us."  He 
then  gave  me  a  bonnet  and  shawl  that  we 
had  brought  with  us.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  attempt  to  put  them  on  to  her. 
She  kept  clinging  to  my  hands,  to  my  shoul- 
der, to  my  dress ;  still  without  speaking  a 
single  word.  Her  breath  gi-ew  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  at  length,  with  a  loud  and  fear- 
ful scream,  she  went  into  violent  hysterics. 
We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  harts- 
horn and  restoratives  with  us,  but  for  some 
time  they  were  without  effect.  At  length, 
the  worst  paroxysm  seemed  passed  ;  she  be- 
came quieter,  and  we  laid  her  gently  on  the 
bed.  Her  face  was  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
she  uttered  no  sound,  although  every  two  or 
three  minutes  she  was  shaken  all  over  by 
convulsive  twitchings. 


"  We  cannot  attempt  to  move  her  in  this 
state,"  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Davis. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Would  you  object 
to  remaining  with  her  while  I  go  and  explain 
to  Dalton  the  cause  of  the  delay  ?  " 

This  was  agreed  upon.  I  cannot  call  it 
fear,  but  I  own  to  a  very  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing when  the  door  of  that  chamber  closed 
upon  me.  The  poor  creature  continued  per- 
fectly still,  except  for  the  involuntary  move- 
ments ;  these  soon  became  less  violent,  and 
at  length  ceased,  and  I  believed  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  I  looked  around  me.  The 
room  was  small,  but  lofty  ;  and  the  outer 
air  must  have  been  in  some  degree  admitted 
near  the  ceiling,  as  a  lamp  hanging  from 
thence  flared  and  burned  unevenly,  while 
the  flame  of  a  candle  on  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  still.  There  were  two  or 
three  tables,  and  several  chairs ;  shelves 
against  the  wall,  on  which  there  were  many 
books  ;  and  doors  to  closets,  that  must  have 
been  made  in  the  wall,  as  they  did  not  pro- 
ject beyond  it.  One  of  these  was  open,  and 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  glass  and  crockery. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room,  an  open 
door  showed  the  interior  of  another  lighted 
chamber  ;  this,  she  told  me  afterwards,  was 
the  winter-room,  one  side  of  it  being  formed 
by  the  back  of  the  great  kitchen  chimney, 
and  consequently  always  warm.  In  that 
room,  also,  was  a  sink,  and  a  pump  of  excel- 
lent water.  In  the  angles  of  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen  chimney  were  closets,  in  which  the 
bed-linen,  blankets,  and  coverlets  were  kept, 
and  an  extra  mattress  always  aired  and  ready 
for  use  ;  and  some  contrivance  in  the  ceiling 
admitted  air  into  this  chamber,  but  not  so 
freely  as  in  the  other,  which  was  called  the 
summer-room.  I  am  here  briefly  summing 
up  much  that  I  heard  at  different  times 
afterwards ;  and  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  for  the  comfort,  and  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  chambers, 
there  was  admission  from  the  inner  room  to 
a  long  passage  running  within  the  v^^all  of 
the  chapel,  into  which  the  outer  air  was 
freely  admitted.  It  was  only  wide  enough 
for  one  person,  and  was  wholly  unfurnished, 
and  evidently  contrived  as  a  promenade  for 
those  concealed  or  imprisoned  there.  The 
mode  of  conveying  air  to  all  these  places 
must  have  been  exceedingly  curious  and 
circuitous,  for  in  no  part  was  there  ever  vis- 
ible one  single  ray  of  light.    That  unhappy 
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girl,  from  the  moment  in  whicli  she  fell 
senseless  by  the  side  of  her  murdered  father, 
never  again  beheld  a  glimpse  of  God's  blessed 
daylight. 

She  still  continued  quiet  and  silent,  and  I 
remained  anxiously  watching  by  her.  At 
length  she  said  in  a  sort  of  hoarse  whisper, 
*'  I  am  not  asleep ;  I  think  I  can  move 
now." 

I  raised  her  up  in  my  arms  ;  I  felt  as  if  I 
knew  not  how  to  be  kind  enough  to  her,  and 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  as  I  gently 
kissed  her  brow.  She  felt  them  falling  on 
her  face,  and  she  said :  "  I  believe  you — I 
trust  you ;  "  and  she  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder  and  wept  calmly — ^I  might  say 
sweetly,  so  much  the  tears  seemed  to  soothe 
and  relieve  her.  Very  soon  I  was  able  to 
prepare  her  for  her  removal.  She  tied  the 
bonnet  herself,  and  helped  me  with  the 
shawl.  I  saw  plainly  that  her  dress  was  one 
of  Lady  Dighton's  silk  wrapping-gowns,  and 
it  hung  awkwardly  upon  her  ;  but  her  head 
was  very  neat,  and  her  hair  nicely  brushed 
and  arranged.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Davis 
again  made  his  appearance,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  to  find  her  composed  and  ready  to 
depart.  I  asked  her  if  there  was  anything 
she  wished  to  take  away  with  her.  She 
looked  around,  and  shaking  her  head,  said, 
"  No — oh,  no !  "  Mr.  Davis  then  lowered 
the  lamps,  and  extinguished  them,  and  put 
out  the  candle.  We  left  the  room  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  we  had  brought  with  us. 
Mr.  Davis  fastened  the  door,  and  replaced 
the  contrivances  for  concealment,  and  the 
silent  chambers  became  tenantless,  and  re- 
turned to  their  original  mysterious  secrecy. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  accordance  with  our  ar- 
rangement, was  in  readiness  with  his  chaise 
near  the  abbey.  We  helped  the  poor  girl 
in,  and  I  got  in  also,  and  sat  beside  her, 
putting  my  arm  round  her  waist.  I  ex- 
plained our  plan  to  her  as  we  drove  on,  and 
told  her  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Dalton  who  would 
receive  and  take  care  of  her.  By  a  circuit- 
ous route,  Mr.  Dalton  reached  the  lane  lead- 
ing from  the  high  London  road  to  the  rec- 
tory ;  I  got  out  at  the  gate,  and  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  walked  thither  by  a 
short-cut  across  some  fields,  we  returned  to- 
gether to  the  abbey,  and  almost  without 
speaking  to  each  other,  crept  quietly  to  our 
bedrooms. 
I  believe  I  have  said  before  that  I  can 


never  quite  understand  the  effect  which  these 
strange  events  produced  upon  my  mind 
while  they  were  occurring.  I  scarcely 
thought  of  the  frightful  guilt  of  Lady  Digh- 
ton,  or  of  the  peculiarly  painful  position  of 
poor  good  kind  Captain  Sinclair.  The  suf- 
ferings and  the  feelings  of  Grace  Wilson  en- 
grossed almost  all  my  thoughts.  When  I 
went  to  bed,  however,  I  slept  soundly,  for  I 
was  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  anxiety. 
I  awoke  with  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling 
and  recollection,  and  hardly  able  to  believe 
in  the  occurrences  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  I  met  my  pupils  at  breakfast,  and 
released  them  from  any  lessons  for  that  day. 
They  asked  anxiously  after  their  father,  and 
then  went  off  to  some  work  of  colored  pa- 
pers, paste  and  paste-board.  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  M'llvar  were  engaged  in  looking 
through  papers  and  letters  for  Captain  Sin- 
clair, from  whom  they  had  received  a 
packet,  giving  them  full  powers  to  act  for 
him,  and  requesting  them  to  settle  whatever 
was  necessary  with  the  steward  and  house- 
keeper. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Dalton  came 
to  me  as  we  had  previously  agreed  upon. 
She  had  not  much  to  tell.  She  believed 
Grace  had  slept  well,  and  she  had  induced 
her  to  continue  in  bed,  and  have  the  day- 
light very  cautiously  admitted  to  her  cham- 
ber. All  agitation  had  passed  away ;  she 
lay  quite  still,  and  spoke  little.  It  appeared 
to  Mrs.  Dalton  that  her  mind  was  pro- 
foundly occupied  in  endeavoring  to  realize 
the  great  change  of  circumstances  around 
her.  I  returned  to  the  rectory  with  Mrs. 
Dalton,  and  found  her  still  silent  and  quiet. 
When  I  took  her  hand,  she  grasped  mine 
strongly,  and  kissed  it,  but  without  speak- 
ing. She  got  up  after  dusk,  and  the  next 
morning  arose  before  breakfast.  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton had  made  a  shade  for  her  eyes,  and  in 
a  few  days  she  could  endure  the  daylight 
very  tolerably ;  but  she  continued  to  speak 
little,  and  appeared  to  be  continually  wrapped 
in  a  sort  of  heavy  reverie.  I  had  after- 
wards reason  to  think  that  much  of  this  was 
habit,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  her  time 
in  her  prison-chamber  had  been  passed  in 
this  manner,  which  frequently  ended  in  a 
dozing  kind  of  sleep.  It  was  long  before 
she  would  enter  into  anything  like  conver- 
sation, and  very  long  before  she  would  give 
any   particulars   of   her   sufferings    during 
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those  eight  long  years  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude, when,  shut  up  in  two  small  chambers, 
she  never  heard  a  human  voice,  or  caught  a 
glimpse  of  daylight.  Of  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  she  never  could  be  induced  to  say 
more  than  a  few  whispering  words,  and  no 
one  who  saw  the  dreadful  expression  of 
horror  in  her  face  if  the  slightest  allusion 
were  made  to  it,  could  persevere  in  pressing 
the  subject  upon  her.  Only  once  did  she 
speak  to  me  of  her  feelings  and  impressions 
when  she  recovered  her  senses  in  the  secret 
chamber  :  she  said  she  soon  began  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  been  carried  into  some 
place  of  confinement,  and  she  expected  noth- 
ing but  a  cruel  death  from  the  same  ruthless 
hand  that  had,  before  her  eyes,  destroyed 
her  father.  After  a  time,  however,  she  per- 
ceived the  strong  inner  fastenings  to  the 
door.  She  drew  the  bolts  and  fixed  the 
bars  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and,  seizing  the 
light,  she  rushed  about  the  rooms  to  see  if 
there  was  any  other  entrance.  When  satis- 
fied that  she  was  so  far  secure,  she  said  she 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  then  seated  herself  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  door,  fully  expecting  to  be  starved  to 
death,  and  deliberately  preferring  this  fear- 
ful alternative,  to  any  sort  of  communication 
with  Lady  Dighton.  How  long'  she  would 
have  persevered  in  this  determination,  had 
there  been  no  means  of  conveying  food  to 
her,  is  probably  very  doubtful ;  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  might  have  continued  till  she 
was  too  weak  to  remove  the  heavy  fasten- 
ings. It  was  evident  that  she  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  her  life  would  be  sacrificed 
the  moment  she  admitted  her  jailer. 

"But,"  said  I,  "did  you  not  take  hope 
from  her  regularly  supplying  you  with  food, 
linen,  lights,  and  everything  you  could  re- 
quire ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  answered.  "  I  believed  it 
was  all  done  to  entrap  me,  and  because  even 
her  stony  heart  could  not  endure  to  leave 
me  to  die  without  help.  Many  notes  were 
written  to  me  with  entreaties,  promises,  even 
solemn  oaths — but  how  could  I  trust  her 
after  what  I  had  seen  :  my  only  friend,  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  loved  me,  help- 
less in  his  bed " 

And  here  she  stopped,  as  she  always  did 
when  she  approached  the  subject  of  the 
murder.  I  wondered  that  the  idea  of  poison 
seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  her,  but  I 


afterwards  found  that  it  had  been  present 
with  her  during  the  whole  of  her  impris- 
onment ;  but  she  had  fortunately  imbibed 
some  ignorant  notion  that  it  could  only  be 
conveyed  in  liquids.  She  drank  nothing 
but  water  and  tea,  which  she  had  means  of 
preparing  for  herself;  and  she  «aid  that 
there  were  dozens  of  wine,  with  which  she 
had  been  supplied  at  difierent  times,  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  many  closets  in  the  cham- 
bers. She  was  regularly  supplied  with  books, 
which  she  used  to  return  when  read ;  and 
one  of  her  few  amusements  was  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  them.  She  knitted  stockings 
and  mittens  for  herself;  and  having  been 
furnished  with  a  pack  of  cards,  she  played 
a  great  deal  at  a  solitary  game  called  Pa- 
tience. 

There  was  a  singular  sort  of  quietness  in 
her  disposition  and  habits,  which  must  have 
been  partly  natural  to  her,  though,  of  course, 
it  had  been  greatly  nourished  and  increased 
by  the  strange  solitude  of  her  life.  A  mind 
of  any  superior  stamp  could  never  have 
succumbed,  as  hers  did.,  into  the  dead  calm 
in  which  she  appears  to  have  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  her  time  ;  and  one  of  only 
average  energy  and  spirit  would  assuredly 
have  resisted,  in  some  measure,  the  numb- 
ing influences  which  surrounded  her,  and 
have  gained  as  much  as,  under  such  cruel 
disadvantages,  could  be  acquired  from  books, 
mental  eff'ort,  and  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  more  sensitive  and  impulsive  tem- 
perament would,  no  doubt,  have  suffered 
fearfully  in  mind  and  body,  perhaps  even  to 
insanity  or  death.  Grace  Wilson  had,  how- 
ever, a  peculiar  and  decided  stillness  of  char- 
acter, most  singularly  suited  to  the  extraor- 
dinary trial  she  was  destined  to  undergo. 
She  had  good  moderate  abilities,  and  had 
so  far  profited  by  the  education  Sir  Thomas 
had  secured  to  her,  that  she  could  read  and 
write  very  fairly  ;  it  was  plain  that  she  had 
not  been  either  an  idle  or  a  stupid  child  up 
to  the  moment  in  which  she  was  separated 
from  all  her  fellow-beings  ;  but  it  was  equally 
evident  that  she  had  made  little  or  no  prog- 
ress beyond  that  moment.  As  I  knew  her 
better,  I  perceived  more  and  more  that  she 
had  good  common  sense,  a  kind  and  grateful 
heart,  and  an  honest  and  truthful  nature  ; 
but  she  evinced  no  wish  to  improve  herself, 
and  was,  in  many  respects,  supine  even  to 
dulness.     She  had  obediently,  and  probably 
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very  slowly,  learned  whatever  had  been 
taught  her,  and  she  carried  the  results  of 
that  teaching  into  her  prison  ;  if  she  added 
to  them  at  all,  it  was  done  insensibly,  and 
without  any  particular  effort  of  her  own. 
The  quietude  of  her  nature  was,  I  suppose, 
physically,  a  preservative  to  her,  for,  strange 
to  say,  her  health  never  suffered,  and  al- 
though, as  she  got  older,  she  grew  fat  and 
heavy,  she  had  never  needed,  nor  taken,  any 
kind  of  medicine. 

We  spent  several  months  together  while 
Captain  Sinclair  was  endeavoring  to  arrange 
the  perplexing  business  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Davis,  to  whom  he  turned  almost  helplessly 
for  guidance,  he  requested  me  to  go  with 
Grace  and  my  pupils  to  a  distant  town, 
where  we  were  wholly  unknown.  Lady 
Dighton  had  left  him  a  large  fortune,  but 
she  was  correct  in  her  conviction  that  he 
would  never  profit  by  the  bequest.  How- 
ever, in  a  letter  which  was  found  with  her 
will,  she  stated  that  having  ascertained  that 
she  could  secure  any  legacies  she  might 
leave  to  Ellen  and  Janet,  and  their  heirs,  so 
that  their  father  could  have  no  power  to 
reject  them,  she  had  accordingly  directed  the 
lawyer,  with  whom  she  had  communicated 
by  letter  on  the  subject  of  her  will,  to  divide 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  her  funded  prop- 
erty between  them,  under  stringent  condi- 
tions in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Except  these 
legacies  to  his  daughters.  Captain  Sinclair 
retained  only  a  third  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  felt  more  than  justified  in  settling 
upon  Grace  Wilson.  The  whole  of  the  large 
remainder  of  Lady  Dighton's  settlement, 
after  all  necessary  expenses  had  been  de- 
frayed, he  paid  over  to  the  heir  of  the  bar- 
onetcy and  its  hereditary  estates.  He  had 
only  two  friends  whom  he  could  consult  in 
his  heavy  troubles,  and  they  were  those  who 
had  been  the  unconscious  means  of  bringing 
them  upon  him.  Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
M'llvar,  while  they  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  his  honorable  resignation  of  Lady  Digh- 
ton's bequest  to  himself,  united  in  urging 
him  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  from  the 
trustees  of  his  children,  of  whom  Mr.  Dal- 
ton  was  one,  to  allow  a  large  portion  of  the 
interest  of  their  legacies  for  their  board  and 
education  ;  and  he  ultimately  yielded,  in 
some  measure,  to  their  arguments,  but  it 
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was  with  painful  reluctance.  Mr.  M'llvar, 
feeling  that  he  had  brought  so  much  suffer- 
ing upon  a  most  amiable  and  high-principled 
man,  exerted  all  his  interest,  which  was 
considerable,  to  procure  for  him  some  situa- 
tion under  government,  and  nothing  could 
have  accorded  better  with  poor  Captain  Sin- 
clair's wishes  than  the  consulship  offered  to 
him  at  a  port  in  the  east  of  Europe.  It  re- 
moved him  from  England,  which  had  become 
hateful  to  him,  and  from  all  possibility  of 
intercourse  with  the  few  who  were  acquainted 
with  Lady  Dighton's  story.  He  never  could 
be  induced  to  see  Grace  Wilson,  and  he  did 
not  meet  me  again  till  he  came  only  for  a  few 
hours  after  we  had  removed  to  a  lodging 
recommended  by  the  Daltons  in  a  distant 
village.  He  was  a  sadly  changed  man,  and 
I  could  see  almost  in  the  first  greeting  that 
his  manner  was  totally  altered  towards  me. 
He  was  most  grateful  and  liberal,  and  meant 
to  be  very  kind,  but  he  could  not  meet  my 
eye,  and  seemed  to  dread  every  word  I  said 
to  him.  His  plans  were  then  unsettled,  and 
soon  afterwards  came  the  offer  from  Mr. 
M'llvar  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Mr. 
Davis  told  me  that  "  it  made  another  man 
of  him."  He  brightened  up  from  that  mo- 
ment, gave  an  immediate  and  most  thank- 
ful answer  in  assent,  and  employed  himself 
incessantly  in  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture to  his  official  post. 

When  all  was  completed,  he  came  to  fetch 
his  daughters.  He  was  much  overcome 
when  he  parted  from  me ;  and  Ellen  and 
Janet  were  as  sorry  as  such  young  girls 
could  be  with  a  prospect  before  them  which 
their  father  had  in  his  letters  depicted  in  the 
most  favorable  colors.  We  parted:  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  final  parting,  and  such  it  proved 
to  be.  His  liberality  towards  me  had  been 
far  beyond  what  I  could  either  expect  or  ac- 
cept, and  I  believe  he  had  a  real  regard  and 
esteem  for  me ;  but  I  was  not  surprised  when 
our  intercourse  by  letter  gradually  died  away. 
The  girls  wrote  frequently  and  affectionately 
to  me  for  a  few  months,  but  their  letters  be- 
came more  and  more  brief  and  far  between, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  ceased  altogether. 
I  have  occasionally  heard  of  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  both  are  well  married  to  foreign- 
ers. Their  father  is  always  spoken  of  with 
respect  and  esteem. 

I  had  consented  to  remain  with  Grace  Wil- 
son for  at  least  twelve  months  after  Captain 
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Sinclair's  departure  from  England.  We  went 
on  very  quietly  and  very  amicably  together ; 
and  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  of  her,  except  that,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
a  more  healthy  and  natural  mode  of  life,  she 
improved  very  considerably  in  her  personal 
appearance.  She  lost  much  of  her  dis- 
figuring fat,  and  her  complexion  became 
healthy  looking,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  color. 
Her  eyes  were  larger  and  brighter,  and  she 
had  no  longer  a  heavy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, nor  a  dragging,  loitering  way  of  walk- 
ing and  moving.  Certainly,  I  could  have 
made  poor  Grace  a  far  more  interesting  per- 
sonage if  I  were  composing  a  tale,  instead 
of  narrating  actual  occurrences  for  the  pri- 
vate perusal  of  a  few  friends.  Nevertheless, 
the  termination  of  her  story  is,  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  render  it  so  peculiar, 
sufficiently  strange  for  any  novel,  and  so  lit- 
tle to  be  expected,  that  I  feel  half  afraid  to 
relate  it. 

The  village  in  which  we  had  fixed  our  tem- 
porary residence  was  in  a  very  retired  and 
agricultural  part  of  the  west  of  England. 
We  there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  young  man  in  whom 
I  soon  felt  greatly  interested.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  a  very  respectable  small  farmer, 
and  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth. 
He  had  been  well  educated  among  others  as 
unfortunate  as  himself.  His  manners  were 
pleasing  and  gentle,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  defects,  he  was  reckoned  a  very 
dever  farmer,  and  was  popular  among  his 
father's  laborers,  who  had  established  modes 
of  communication  with  him  which  answered 
most  of  the  purposes  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. We  knew  his  mother,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, owing  to  her  supplying  us  with  milk 
and  poultry.  She  was  an  excellent,  sensible, 
well-mannered  woman.  The  father  was  a 
rougher  sort  of  person,  but  a  truly  good  and 
kind-hearted  man.  Both  doted  on  their  un- 
fortunate son,  and  I  soon  won  their  hearts 
by  my  knowledge  of  the  finger-alphabet. 
The  son  was  anxious  to  improve  himself  in 
di*awing,  and  I  undertook  to  assist  him  ;  I 
lent  him  books,  and  found  him  quick,  intel- 
ligent, and  perfectly  unpresuming.  Our  in- 
timacy increased,  Grace  had  learned  the  fin* 
ger-alphabet,  and  she  and  the  young  man 
were  a  good  deal  together.  One  morning  I 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  father,  and 
thoroughly  puzzled  by  his  making  me  a  long 


and  confused  speech  about  his  poor  boy,  as 
he  called  him,  the  object  of  w^hich  I  could 
not  for  some  time  conceive,  until  at  length, 
after  many  attempts,  and  much  circumlocu- 
tion, he  blundered  out  the  plain  words,  that 
he  feared  his  poor  boy  was  greatly  taken 
with  Miss  Wilson.  In  a  moment  I  perceived 
how  very  blind  I  had  been  ;  a  thousand  lit- 
tle circumstances  came  back  to  my  recollec- 
tion that  I  had  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  and  foremost  among 
them  was  so  vivid  a  remembrance  of  Grace's 
unusual  quickness  and  perseverance  in  ac- 
quiring the  finger-alphabet,  that  I  suspected 
there  would  be  no  reluctance  on  her  part. 
This  point  was  soon  decided,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated. Her  fortune  was  a  great  surprise  to 
her  lover  and  his  parents,  as  they  had  natu- 
rally supposed  that  she  was  dependent  upon 
me.  I  explained  it  and  her  want  of  relatives 
by  the  simple  truth  that  she  was  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  a  deceased  gentleman  of  large 
property.  When  Captain  Sinclair  made  over 
the  money  to  her,  he  stipulated  only — and  it 
was  more  an  entreaty  than  a  condition — that 
she  would  faithfully  observe  total  silence  on 
all  points  connected  with  his  unhappy  wife. 
I  assured  him  that  he  might  firmly  depend 
on  Grace's  performance  of  the  solemn  prom- 
ise which  she  then  made  to  him  through  me. 
Everything  relating  to  her  sufi'erings  at  Grey- 
friars  became  more  and  more  distressing  and 
painful  to  her,  and  there  was  a  security  in 
the  pledge  he  required  of  her  which  was  ev- 
idently a  relief  to  her  mind.  Could  I  part 
from  my  charge  under  more  favorable  au- 
spices ?  A  deaf  and  dumb  husband,  with  no 
near  relatives  except  an  old  father  and  mother, 
without  a  particle  of  suspicion,  or  even  curi- 
osity, in  their  nature.  I  had  for  some  time 
begun  to  feel  that  I  might  be  much  fettered 
by  the  singular  circumstances  connected  with 
my  protection  of  this  poor  girl,  and  although 
I  had  become  really  much  attached  to  her, 
I  confess  that  a  great  burden  was  lifted  from 
my  mind  when  I  saw  her  so  happily  married. 
Her  husband  worshipped  her,  and  thought 
himself  the  most  fortunate  of  mankind.  They 
had  a  pretty  house  and  small  farm  very  near 
the  old  homestead,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
were  blessed  with  three  children,  none  of 
whom  inherited  their  father's  misfortune. 
Grace  writes  to  me  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  I  have  twice  visited  them.  A  hap- 
pier household  I  never  saw,  nor  a  more  lov- 
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Ing  old  grandfather  and  grandmother.  I 
will  only  add  to  my  story  that  I  have  lately 
heard  that  Greyfriars  is  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  a  new  house  is  building  nearly 
on  the  same  site.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  inevitable  discovery  of  the  concealed 
apartments  created  any  sensation  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  Daltons  are  removed 
to  another  and  far-distant  living,  and  I 
have  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
place  itself.    All  the  sin  and  suffering  those 
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walls  contained  may  seem  to  have  perished 
with  them  ;  but  though  sorrow  may  pass 
away,  crime  and  its  consequences  cannot  be 
crushed  and  extinguished.  There  is  a  name- 
less horror  in  every  memory  connected  with 
Lady  Dighton,  whether  dead  or  living.  Mrs. 
"Dalton  told  me  that  Captain  Sinclair  had 
added  but  three  words  to  the  name  of  his 
wife  on  the  stone  that  covered  her  remains. 
These  words  are — "  God  is  merciful !  " 


ESSATS  AND  EEMAKKS. 

Admiration.  —  Horace  was  but  partially 
right  in  preaching  Nil  admirari.  To  admire 
nothing  whatever  is  far  fi-ora  being  the  one  and 
only  rulctliat  can  make  and  keep  people  happy. 
The  happiest  of  men  is  he  who  thoroughly 
admires  himself.  Self-admiration  would  render 
a  woman  equally  happy  if  she  could  be  content 
with  that ;  but  women  are  not  satisfied  without 
the  admiration  of  other  folks.  Neither  are  so 
many  men  as  might  be  expected  to  be,  from 
being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason,  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals  and 
the  fair  sex. 

Indifference  to  the  admiration  of  others  saves 
you  from  all  unhappiness  but  what  is  caused  by 
poverty,  illness,  domestic  affliction,  punishment, 
and  the  fear  of  it. 

A  man  may  admire  himself  in  the  mirror 
w^ith  much  greater  delight  than  that  which  a 
woman  derives  from  the  same  contemplation  of 
her  own  beauty,  or  the  ugliness  which  she  mis- 
takes for  beauty ;  because  he  may  not  care 
whether  anybody  else  admires  him  or  no,  but  a 
woman  is  always  uneasy  on  that  point.  Sup- 
pose a  man  is  caught  by  a  number  of  his 
acquaintance  dancing  before  a  looking-glass,  as 
represented  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  caricature,  he 
will,  if  regardless  of  others,  feel  no  vexation, 
except  at  being  interrupted  in  his  enjoyment, 
and,  if  the  spectators  leave  him  alone,  will  per- 
haps go  on  dancing. 

.  An  ill-made,  coarse-featured,  stupid-looking 
man,  who  admires  his  own  person,  is  as  happy 
in  himself  as  the  finest  young  fellow  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  if  he  is  as  well  off,  and  per- 
haps happier  if  he  does  not  care  how  his  clothes 
are  made,  and  has  no  anxiety  about  his  boots. 

If  you  try  to  be  admired,  expect  to  be  ridi- 
culed. They  who  laugli  at  each  other  behind 
one  another's  backs  laugh  at  you  behind  yours. 
If  you  are  not  ridiculed,  you  will  be  envied. 
Very  likely  you  will  be  ridiculed  and  envied 
too. 

Love  of  admiration  in  a  wife  would  be  all 
very  well  if  it  centred  wholly  in  her  husband ; 


but  then  she  would  want  to  dress  every  day  at 
home  as  splendidly  as  she  is  dressed  at  evening 
parties  ;  which  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
majority  of  men  :  who,  as  it  is,  complain  that 
the  milliners'  bills  which  they  have  to  pay  are 
excessive. — Punch. 


The  Chaplain  to  Congress,  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Stockton,  has  given  the  public  a  volume  of 
"  Poems,  with  Autobiographical  and  other 
Notes,"  published  by  W.  S.  &  A.  Martien,  of 
Philadelphia.  They  are  full  of  a  certain  flowing 
eloquence  of  versification,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  writings  of  one  who  is  able 
to  move  the  minds  of  men  by  impassioned 
declamation.  There  are  passages  of  sentiment 
which  have  great  beauty,  and  passages  of 
description  which  strike  us  as  eminently  orig- 
inal. The  author  has  a  fine  eye  for  nature,  and 
the  power  of  vividly  portraying  what  he  sees. 
These  are  essential  qualities  of  the  poet,  yet 
Mr.  Stockton  has  hardly  availed  himself  of  them 
to  their  full  extent.  His  poetry  has  a  certain 
character  of  improvisation,  as  if  poured  from 
the  mind  with  a  rapidity  which  left  no  room  for 
selection  or  revision.  This  does  not  impeach 
his  poetical  capacity,  though  it  detracts  from 
the  perfection  of  what  he  has  written. — N.  Y. 
Eve.  Post. 


Fiscal  Fcturitt. — The  Serpent  used  to 
be  the  emblem  of  Eternity.  Now,  however,  the 
Sei*pent  is  superseded  in  that  capacity  by  the 
Income-Tax,  of  which  there  is  to  be  no  end. 
The  symbol  is  one  which  may  be  said  to  cor- 
respond to  Eternity  of  the  wrong  sort. — Punch. 


Toast  and  Sentiment. — Our  Ironsides — 
the  Navy  and  Women  of  England. — Punch, 
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■    From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS.* 

Mr.  Macmillan's  beautiful  and  scholarly 
reprint  of  The  Filgrim's  Progress  may  be 
taken  as  curious  evidence  of  the  position 
which  the  Baptist  minister  has  won  for  him- 
self among  the  wise  of  all  time.  We  have 
had  true  people's  editions,  published  more 
tlian  a  century  ago,  with  grotesque  pictures 
of  Apollyon  and  Giant  Despair,  and  sham 
people's  editions  of  later  times,  with  exqui- 
sitely feeble  engravings  and  weak  evan- 
gelical commentaries.  Mr.  Macmillan  has 
judged  wisely  in  giving  a  simple  pocket 
edition,  with  clear  type  and  good  paper, 
scarcely  any  notes,  and  with  no  preface  but 
the  author's.  The  fact  is  that  TJie  Pilgrim^s 
Progress,  like  the  Bible  or  Shakspeare,  be- 
longs to  spiritual  regions,  where  mere  criti- 
cism is  at  fault,  and  where  those  who  have 
eaten  their  bread  in  tears  have  the  highest 
artistic  insight.  True  feeling  revolts  from 
a  garrulous  revelation  of  its  own  experience, 
and  immature  feeling  is  an  impertinence. 
For  a  single  man,  therefore,  deliberately  to 
sit  down  and  expound  Shakspeare  or  Goethe, 
tracing  their  genius  in  its  wanderings  and 
sounding  it  in  its  depths,  is  a  misapplication 
of  time  and  powers  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  some  handicraft,  or  at  most  to  the  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  literature.  Science  can 
give  us  casts  and  photographs  but  not  statues 
or  pictures.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one 
who  will  be  content  to  read  a  great  poem 
reverently,  and  to  examine  the  new  forms  of 
life  which  have  risen  up  before  him  as  he 
read  it,  may  find  something  worth  telling 
to  the  world.  A  critic  who  would  collect 
the  best  essays  upon  Dante,  such  as  Mr. 
Church's,  or  Mr.  Carlyle's,  and  would  add 
Mr.  Ruskin's  chapter  on  the  landscape  of  the 
Divine  Commedia,  would  contribute  more  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  great  mediaeval  epic 
than  by  any  conceivable  amount  of  commen- 
tary. The  essay,  however  weak  it  may  be,  at 
least  examines  the  thought,  and  notes  only 
traverse  the  details  of  style  and  execution. 

Probably  every  one  who  reads  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  is  struck  by  the  incongru- 
ities of  the  author's  plan.  Taking  only  the 
first  and  most  perfect  part  it  is  difficult  to 
construct  a  consistent  idea  of  the  allegory. 

*  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Golden  Treasury  Series.  Cambridge:  Macmillan 
and  Co. 
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What,  for  instance,  is  the  difference  between 
the  City  of  Destruction,  which  Christian 
leaves,  and  Vanity  Fair,  which  he  reaches 
near  the  end  of  his  journey  ?  He  seems  to 
start  from  the  world,  or  unregenerate  life, 
and  to  come  again  to  it.  How  is  it  that 
Faithful  has  passed  by  the  House  Beautiful 
without  entering  it,  and  that  Hopeful  does 
not  even  need  to  climb  the  Hill  Difficulty  ? 
Indeed,  this  last  fact  seems  to  show  that 
Vanity  Fair  is  nearer  to  the  Celestial  City 
than  the  House  Beautiful  itself,  the  pilgrim 
from  Vanity  Fair  not  having  to  pass  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The 
confusion  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Igno- 
rance is  carried  away  to  hell  even  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  because  he  entered  not  in 
at  the  wicket-gate.  It  is  a  minor  but  a 
considerable  incongruity  that  Faithful  and 
Hopeful  have  no  burdens,  unless  we  assume 
that  these  have  dropped  off  before  they  met 
Christian.  Probably,  however,  it  is  safer  to 
believe  that  Bunyan  wrote  for  a  class  of  men 
who  cared  little  for  artistic  symmetry  so  long 
as  every  part  was  vivid  and  complete  in  it- 
self. The  Puritan's  conception  of  the  wicked 
world  from  which  he  had  come  out,  and 
which  had  existed  even  when  the  saints  were 
ruling  the  earth  under  Cromwell,  was  quite 
distinct  from  his  idea  of  the  wicked  world 
in  which  Charles  II.  was  king  and  Jeffreys 
judge.  The  sin  that  taints  the  soul  was  ac- 
tually different  from  the  sin  that  burns  the 
body.  Accordingly,  in  Vanity  Fair  we  must 
consider  the  streets  and  booths,  the  drunk- 
ards and  rioters,  as  mere  accessories  to  the 
bloody  tribunal.  We  feel  from  the  first  that 
Christian  is  no  longer  among  fellow-citizens, 
as  he  was  in  the  City  of  Destruction,  and 
there  is  even  an  artistic  probability  in  the 
scenes  of  his  old  life  meeting  him  again, 
the  sins  which  he  has  left  far  behind  him 
on  the  road,  anew  soliciting,  and  at  last 
judging  and  condemning  him.  It  is  as  dis- 
loyal subjects  of  Beelzebub,  as  men  who 
have  despised  the  law  of  their  prince,  that 
the  pilgrims  are  brought  to  trial. 

History  is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  Bun- 
yan's  allegory.  His  work  is  the  poem  of  all 
Protestantism,  as  all  Catholicism  is  summed 
up  in  Dante.  The  symmetry  of  Dante's  cir- 
cles, spiral  coil  rising  above  spiral  coil,  the 
universality  of  the  vision  which  saw  all  that 
time  has  made  or  shall  make  ;  the  love  that 
counted  Kipheus  a  Christian,  and  the  justice 
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that  condemned  master  and  friend  to  the  un- 
quenchable flames  of  hell,  all  reflect  the 
magnificent  philosophy  of  the  times  that 
dealt  with  the  future  and  the  invisible  as 
freely  as  with  the  present  and  the  things  of 
earth.  But  in  virtue  of  this  very  greatness 
the  human  element  is  comparatively  ob- 
scured throughout,  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  meet  in  the  fiery  gulfs  of  the  In- 
•erno,  or  in  the  twilight  of  purgatory,  are 
rather  representatives  of  a  class,  instances 
of  a  sin,  known  to  us  in  some  typical  act  or 
speech,  than  many-sided  in  their  strength 
and  weaknesses  like  life.  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  Ugolino,  Ulysses,  are  love,  hatred, 
and  craft,  eminent  each  of  its  kind  but  un- 
mixed. Banyan's  world  is  strangely  difier- 
ent.  His  faith  is  not  weaker  than  Dante's, 
or  his  vision  dimmer.  But  he  writes  from 
the  heart  and  from  his  own  life  ;  the  problem 
of  existence  for  him  is  no  questioning  on 
the  divine  order,  but  the  cry  of  his  soul  to 
be  saved.  Sometimes  the  cross  which  guides 
his  way  seems  to  narrow  his  horizon,  and  he 
dooms  Ignorance  to  hell  with  no  touch  of 
that  gracious  compunction  which  led  Dante 
to  create  a  shadowy  Elysium  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  abyss  for  the  souls  of  the  great 
who  had  not  known  Christ.  But  we  gain  in 
intensity  what  we  lose  in  width.  Dante, 
after  all,  gives  us  Heaven  as  the  best  men 
imagine  it,  and  Bunyan  describes  man  as 
God's  Spirit  has  renewed  him.  The  individ- 
ual life,  with  its  despondencies  and  doubts, 
its  counsel  sought  from  Mr.  Legality,  its 
casuistry  with  By-ends,  its  meditative  dis- 
cussions, its  passage  through  hell  and  the 
world,  and  its  far-ofi"  glimpses  of  heaven  is 
before  us  as  one  of  God's  noblest  servants 
lived  it.  The  pilgrim  and  the  straight  path 
make  up  the  book. 

A  man  starting  from  the  history  of  his 
own  experiences  would  generally  become 
vulgar  and  egotistical.  Half  the  hatred 
which  the  religious  world  complains  of  en- 
countering is  provoked  by  its  own  habit  of 
displaying  its  inner  life  as  a  stage  property. 
But  Bunyan  was  too  full  of  the  apostolical 
spirit  to  obtrude  himself  into  his  work.  We 
may  trace  here  and  there  an  allusion  to  the 
times,  a  triumph  which  the  Revolution  pres- 
ently justified  over  the  decay  of  Giant  Pope, 
and  a  reminiscence  of  Twisden  in  Lord  Hate- 
good.  Li  the  plenitude  of  military  illustra- 
tion we  may  see  recollections  of  the  day 


when  Bunyan  fought  as  a  trooper  for  the 
Covenant  and  the  Saints.     But  there  is  no 
bitterness  in  the  satire,  and  no  vindictive 
vain-glorying  in  the  memories.     Bunyan  is 
against  the  Lord's  foes,  but  he  is  without 
personal  enmity,  and  as  he  remembers  the 
trumpet  sound,  he  does  not  seem  to  recall 
that  he  heard  it  on  the  fields  where  the  Man 
of    Sin   and  his   perfumed  courtiers   were 
beaten  back.     Yet  his  religion  is  not  the 
faith  which  leads   to   quiet  homes   and   a 
tranquil  routine  of  devotion.     He  had  lived 
in  times  when  a  Church,  all  the  more  intol- 
erant because  its  diflerences  were  slight,  had 
tried  to  impose  a  mechanical  compliance  with 
its  liturgy,  and  had   kindled  a  worse  than 
Marian  persecution  for  the  creed  of  Charles 
H.  and  Buckingham.     He   had  seen  sixty 
thousand  of  his  countrymen  hunted   from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  rotting  to  death 
in  foul   gaols,  sent   to   the  plantations   as 
slaves,  or  sworn  to  death  falsely  for  speaking 
difierently  as  they  prayed,  from  Sheldon  and 
Titus  Gates.     The  iron  of  captivity  had  en- 
tered into  his  own  soul,  and  his  wife  had 
been  insulted  when  she  appealed  for  him, 
A  little  compliance  with  legal  ordinances,  an 
acquiescence  in  moderately  good  institutions, 
and  silence  on  one  or  two  subjects  for  which 
his  heart  burned  would  have  procured  him 
and  his  fellows  ample  toleration  to  think- 
There  was  no  question  now  of  driving  them 
to  church.     Their  opposition  was  profitless, 
and  their  numbers  were  gradually  growing 
small  as  the  faint-hearted  and  the  worldly 
failed  from  them.     They  were  not   called 
upon  to  buy  the  wares  of  Vanity  Fair.    Only, 
if  like  By-ends,  they  would  "jump  in  their 
judgment  with  the  present  way  of  the  times," 
"  liking  that  religion  best  that  would  stand 
with  the  security  of  God's  good  blessings," 
they  might  live  sober  and  moral  lives,  talk- 
ing in  biblical  phraseology,  doing  works  of 
charity,  and  only  lying  to  their  own  souls  and 
to  God.    At  the  distance  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies, the  heart  warms  to  think  that   so 
many  thousand  unlettered  men  were  found 
to  die  obscurely  in  Christ's  cause.     *'  How 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  as  a  hand- 
book of  popular  religion  puts  it ;  "  How  tx) 
serve  God  and  Mammon,"  as  was  said  more 
crudely  in  Galilee,  was  a  thought  that  never 
flashed  on  the  Baptist  tinker.     His  idealism 
is  the  grander  for  its  unconscious  simplicity. 
Christian  flying  from  wife  and  children  may 
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make  every  other  sacrifice  easily.  He  has 
left  what  made  life  beautiful  behind  him, 
but  he  is  travelling  toward  the  city  that 
shines  as  the  sun.  The  voice  of  Evangelist 
has  been  the  destiny  overruling  earthly  af- 
fections, and  the  antagonism  of  spirit  and 
flesh,  begun  in  a  harsh  separation,  justifies 
himself  by  the  pilgrim's  gradual  exaltation 
above  his  old  belongings.  By  the  time 
Christian  has  reached  the  river,  we  feel  that 
a  world  would  have  parted  him  from  his 
wife,  even  had  the  voice  of  Heaven  allowed 
him  to  end  his  days  in  the  city  where  he  was 
born. 

Perhaps,  when  all  is  said,  it  was  partly 
the  desire  to  vindicate  Christian  that  led 
Bunyan  to  conduct  Mercy  and  her  children 
in  a  second  part  to  the  Celestial  City.  How- 
ever it  may  have  arisen,  the  idea  was  unfor- 
tunate. Commonly,  where  the  allegory  of 
the  first  part  is  not  reproduced  it  is  violated. 
The  idea  of  sending  an  escort  with  Christian 
and  her  children  is  the  very  negation  of  all 
Protestant  independency.  Greatheart  is  in 
fact  a  spiritual  director.  The  land  of  Beu- 
lah,  in  w^hich  the  pilgrims  await  a  summons 
across  the  river,  is  another  strange  departure 
from  the  original  conception  ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  man  like  Bunyan 
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can  have  contemplated  rest  upon  earth  even 
in  a  dream.  Apart  from  the  inimitable 
style,  the  chief  merit  of  this  part,  perhaps, 
lies  in  showing  how  completely  Bunyan  had 
mastered  the  language  and  modes  of  thought 
usual  among  women,  and  how  highly  he  val- 
ued them.  The  passage  in  which  Gaius  re- 
hearses the  ministrations  of  women  upon 
our  Lord  is  a  noble  advance  on  the  con- 
ventional sentiment  of  the  times,  and  may 
fairly  be  quoted  as  proof  how  far  Puritan 
Christianity  was  in  advance  of  Cavalier  civ- 
ilization. After  all,  the  substantial  failure 
of  the  work  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  or 
wondered  at.  Beautiful  and  noble  as  a  tran- 
sitional form,  English  Puritanism  wanted 
the  insight,  the  width,  and  the  culture  which 
are  demanded  for  immortality.  It  had  lived 
grandly  in  Cromwell  and  Milton,  and  it  per- 
ished— perhaps  with  a  higher  beauty  before 
God — in  Baxter  and  Bunyan.  Whether 
there  was  in  Bunyan  himself  the  germ  of 
an  unxepressed,  undeveloped  thought,  of 
something  higher  than  his  own  epic,  must 
remain  a  mystery,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the 
artist's  great  work  was  nobler  than  himself; 
or  is  it  that  the  moment  of  inspiration  comes 
only  once  in  a  lifetime  ? 


Shdkspeare.  A  Reprint  of  the  Collected  Works 
asjirst  Published  in  1623.  Part  I.  containing 
die  Comedies.     Booth. 

Often  have  zealous  students  and  judicious 
admirers  of  Shakspcare,  when  vexed  with  the 
controversies  of  angry  commentators,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  for  a  copy  of  the  First  Folio  !  " 
What  they  have  so  longed  for  is  now  before 
them.  We  have  here  the  writings  of  our  great 
Bard  just  as  his  loving  friends  Heminge  and 
Condell  (that"payrc  so  carefull  to  show  their 
gratitude  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ") 
presented  them  to  their  noble  patrons,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  : 
and  truly,  what  with  the  form  of  the  letter  used, 
the  tint  of  the  paper,  the  limp  vellum  wrapper, 
and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  general  character 
of  the  editio  princeps  has  been  imitated,  one  feels 
almost  disposed  to  believe,  as  we  turn  over  page 
after  page,  and  read  passage  after  passage  in 
the  orthography  of  James'  time,  that  one  is  tlie 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  First  Folio.  Rightly 
and  wisely  lias  Mr.  Booth  acted  in  retaining 
the  very  errors  of  the  original ;  and  it  is  no  vain 
boast  when  he  declares,  that  "henceforth  for 
less  than  two  pounds  may  be  secured,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  the  coveted  of  all  English  book-col- 
lectors— a  volume,  which  in  the  original,  and  in 


condition  more  or  less  of  defacement  or  repair, 
would  be  considered  cheap  at  a  hundred.* 
This  "  cheerful  semblance  "  of  the  First  Folio 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
Shakspeare,  upon  whose  shelves  a  copy  of  the 
goodly  volume  issued  by  Isaac  Jaggars  and 
Edward  Blount  in  1623  is  not  to  be  found. — 
Notes  and  Queries. 


When  David  Bruce,  the  Moravian  mission- 
ary amongst  the  Wampanno  Indians,  was  draw- 
ing near  to  death,  he  called  his  dusky  disciples 
about  hira  in  the  mission-house,  and  pressed 
rheir  hands  to  his  bosom,  and  with  many  coun- 
sels bade  them  farewell.  And  so  fell  asleep. 
There  was  no  white  men  there  besides,  but  the 
devout  Indians  made  great  lamentations  over 
him,  and  buried  him  as  well  as  they  knew  how 
in  their  Indian  fashion.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion consisted  of  two  canoes,  with  which  they 
paddled  hira  across  the  Lake  of  Grace — Gna- 
den-See — to  their  Indian  burial-ground ;  old 
Father  Gideon,  one  of  his  native  converts, 
making  a  "  powerful  discourse  "  at  the  grave. 
And  last  spring  when  the  Moravians  came 
looking  for  the  grave,  they  found  the  body  in  a 
sitting  posture,  Indian  fashion,  resting  in  hooc. — 
Independent,  20  Oct.,  1859. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THEBES:   ITS   TOMBS   AND   THEIR 
TENANTS.=^*f 

How   mucli   additional    information   has 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Rhind  to  the  his- 
tory of  Egyptian  sepulture  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  without  a  more  extensive  study 
of  the  subject  than  we  have  been  able  to  un- 
dertake.    We  should,  however,  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  object  of  the  present  work  is 
to  show  rather  how  little  can  be  known,  than 
to  advertise  the   author's  own   discoveries. 
Undertaking  a  series  of  excavations  on  the 
ground  recently  explored  by  numerous  French 
and  English  archaeologists,  he  seems  to  have 
been  animated  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  some 
insight  into  the  real  significance  of  Egyptian 
rites,  and  of  being  able  to  explain  their  pe- 
culiarities on   philosophical  principles.     In 
this  design  he  frankly  confesses  he  has  falied ; 
and  though  he  does  not  absolutely  assert  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  anticipating  that  fu- 
ture excavators  may  be  more  successful,  he 
evidently  thinks  that  the  prospect  is  far  from 
being  promising.     The  class  of  remains  to 
which  he  chiefly  looked  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  above   points  are  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions  and    decorations   of   an    ampler 
character,  and  perhaps  some  contemporary 
exegesis  of  the  ritualistic  books,  of  which 
specimens  have  been  given  in  translation  by 
Sir  Gardiner  AVilkinson.     Mr.  Rhind,  how- 
ever, does  not  profess  to  have  made  any  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  ;  and  his  highly  in- 
teresting chapter  upon  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  propounded  on  the  subject, 
is  critical  and  not  constructive. 

Our  readers  will  see,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Rhind's  work  is  one  of  a  totally  different 
stamp  from  that  of  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  or  his  Handbook  of 
Egypt  and  Thebes.  It  is  more  speculative 
and  less  descriptive.  We  meet  in  it  with  few 
or  none  of  those  vivid  pictorial  passages 
which  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
former  works  ;  nor  does  it  emulate  them  in 
the  departments  of  natural  history  or  topog- 
raphy. Still  Mr.  Rhind  had  his  successes  as 
an  explorer,  and  though  in  describing  what 
he  found  he  lacks  the  purely  literary  powers 
of  the  books  above  mentioned,  he  has  not 

*  Thebes :  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  Ancient 
and  Present^  including  a  Record  of  Excavations  in 
the  Necropolis.  By  A.  Henry  Rhind.  London: 
Longmans  and  Co. 


failed  to  give  us  one  very  interesting  picture 
of  what  he  saw 

"  Down  in  the  chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old." 

The  chapter  in  which  this  occurs  is  entitled 
"  The  Unrifled  Tomb  of  a  Theban  Digni-^ 
tary,"  and  the  value  of  the  discovery  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  vaults  of  the 
Necropolis  have  been  exposed  to  two  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  spoliation.     For  the  old  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  what  time  their  faith  be- 
gan to  wax  cold,  and  their  rites  of  sepultui*e 
had  degenerated  into  mere  forms,  fell  into 
the  easy  habit  of  ejecting  the  mummies  of 
their  ancestors,  and  appropriating  the  tombs     i 
which  had  contained  them  to  the  sepulture 
of  their  own  families.     It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  this  practice  may  have  obtained 
to  some  extent  even  during  the  ages  of  faith. 
For  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  admix- 
ture of  credulity  and  irreverence  which  is 
observable  in  certain  nations  of  the  world. 
We  see  it  in  the  Chinese  of  to-day,  who  act- 
ually flout  their  own  idols,  while  apparently 
as  much  persuaded  as  ever  of  their  divine 
attributes.    And  as  we  read  that  among  the 
oldest  Egyptians  it  was  customary  for  a  man 
to  borrow  money  on  his  father's  corpse,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  limits  would  be  imposed 
by  superstition  on  acts  which  seem  shocking 
to  ourselves.  And  so  far  from  this  pecuniary- 
transaction  implying  any  species  of  scepti- 
cism, an  uninterred  mummy  was  held  to  be 
one  of  the  best  securities  for  a  loan,  because 
the  son  who  kept  a  parent  out  of  his  proper 
funeral  rites  for  any  length  of  time  was  held 
guilty  of  the  grossest  impiety,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  being  refused  interment  himself  by 
the  officiating  priests.     This  deprivation  was 
supposed  to  have  the  same  effect  as  was  re- 
puted to  attend  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  soul  of  an  unburied  body  was  excluded 
from  the  shores  of  heaven  : — 

"  Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluenta, 
Transportare  prius  quam  sedibus  ossa  qui- 
erunt." 

So  that,  as  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  funeral 
rites  was  implied  by  one  species  of  familiar- 
ity, it  is  possible  that  none  was  by  another. 
Of  course,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  em- 
balmment and  careful  preservation  of  the  body 
sprung  from  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  this  reasoning  is  worthless.  But 
then  Mr.  Rhind  rejects  this  hypothesis.  So 
let  it  stand  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 
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The  second  kind  of  spoliation  to  -which 
these  vaults  have  been  subjected  has  been 
at  the  hands  of  the  native  tribes,  who  have 
built  themselves  houses  out  of  the  tombs, 
and  have  systematically  rifled  them  of  their 
curiosities  ever  since  a  demand  for  relics  has 
existed  among  the  nations  of  the  West.  These 
two  processes  of  destruction  have  rendered 
the  discovery  of  any  really  ancient  tomb  in 
its  original  state  a  work  next  to  impossibil- 
ity, and  Mr.  E-hind  may  be  justly  proud  of 
having  succeeded  in  finding  one  which  has 
escaped  all  modern  spoliation,  though  its 
present  tenant  was  clearly  not  the  first  occu- 
pier. One  proof  of  this  was,  that  the  planks 
which  had  been  used  as  levers  for  moving  the 
sarcophagus  into  its  place,  were  the  broken 
sides  of  old  mummy  cases.  The  unswathing 
of  this  mummy  was  a  long  and  tedious  busi- 
ness. But  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing a  gold  chaplet  was  discovered  round  his 
head,  which  bred  a  belief  in  the  surrounding 
peasantry  that  Mr.  Rhind  had  lighted  on  a 
large  treasure  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  chap- 
let  "  consists  of  a  ring  of  copper,  whose 
metal,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
tliickly  gilt ;  and  eleven  bay  leaves  of  thin 
gold  are  attached  to  it  by  pliant  stalks."  Of 
the  mummy  himself,  says  Mr.  Rhind,  "  phys- 
ically, he  appeared  to  have  been,  as  in  real- 
ity he  was,  a  man  of  mature  years,  with  fea- 
tures strongly  marked,  but  of  their  special 
characteristics  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
definitely,  on  account  of  the  adhesive  nature 
of  the  cerements.  The  skin  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  had  been  gilt  with  thick 
gold  leaf;  and  the  arms,  first  bound  round 
by  a  single  bandage,  were  brought  down  by 
the  sides,  with  the  hands  resting  under  the 
thighs,  and  then  embedded  in  the  general 
swathing.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
rolled  up  apart  according  to  the  practice  com- 
monly attributed  to  Greek  times,  by  which 
also  each  finger  was  often  separately  band- 
aged. .  .  .  The  compact  bitumenized  cloths 
began  to  occur  beneath  not  more  than  two 
outer  layers  of  the  ordinary  linen,  and  here, 
in  the  black  glutinous  substance,  are  em- 
bedded the  figures.  The  genii  of  the  Amenti 
are  on  the  left  side,  over  the  spot  probably 
of  the  ventral  incision  ;  Pthah  above  the 
knees ;  Anubis  with  the  corpse,  on  the 
breast ;  the  hawks  of  Horus  on  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  pillar  of  stability  on  the  forehead  ; 
eyes  of  Horus  over  the  eyes  j  vultures  and 


scarabsei  with  outstretched  wings  ;  and  other 
emblems  of  the  same  nature." 

A  well-executed  colored  plate  helps  us  to 
understand  this  description :  and  two  rolls 
of  papyrus  found  in  the  sarcophagus  which 
have  been  deciphered  by  Mr.  Birch  afi'ord  a 
tolerably  complete  account  of  the  era  and 
social  rank  of  its  occupant.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  court.  He  was  what  we  should 
now  call  Master  of  the  Horse ;  and  was 
keeper  also  of  Khemu  and  Mahau,  sup,- 
posed  to  have  been  bodies  of  public  work^ 
men.  His  name  was  Sebau  ;  he  was  born 
sixty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  wife 
is  buried  in  the  same  tomb,  and  in  the 
same  scrolls  we  are  informed  that  her  name 
was  Tabai ;  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Calasaris,  Lord  of  Hermonthis,  "  one  very 
great  among  mortals."  Curiously  enough, 
she  also  was  born  in  the  same  year  and  died 
in  the  same  year  as  her  husband,  a  coinci- 
dence that  would  perhaps  lead  a  certain 
class  of  critics  to  distrust  both  the  scroll 
and  the  interpreter.  These  two  papyri  are 
said  to  be  most  "valuable  additional  keys 
to  the  decipherment  and  translation  of  de- 
motic literature." 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Theories  explana- 
tory of  Egyptian  Sepulture  "  is  written  with 
great  ability,  and  all  tends  to  show  that  we 
are  without  sufficient  data  to  justify  any 
given  explanation.  Mr.  Rhind  examines 
and  dismisses  as  incapable  of  proof  three 
hypotheses  on  the  subject  of  "  mummifica- 
tion," of  which  one  connects  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  a  second 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a 
third  with  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
country.  And  his  general  ideas  upon  the 
subject  may  be  held  as  summed  up  in  the 
following  extract ; — 

"But  we  do  not  possess  at  present  any 
direct  exposition  even  of  the  nature  of  dog- 
matic interpretations,  which  might  show  the 
significance  attached  to  sepulchral  condi- 
tions and  define  their  psychological  bear- 
ings, were  it  only  at  particular  periods. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  who  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  burial  customs  of  the 
Egyptians,  have  not  added  to  their  pictures 
a  key  which  might  explain  the  native  con- 
ceptions then  bound  up  therewith.  And 
the  hieroglyphic  literature,  as  already  said, 
has  as  yet  failed  to  yield  any  definite  aid  of 
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this  kind.  Of  the  great  result  of  death,  the 
soul's  futurity,  it  does,  indeed,  largely  treat, 
but  only  through  the  channel  of  a  most 
mystical  ritualistic  apparatus  ;  and  as  yet 
there  has  not  come  to  light  any  document 
of  any  expository  character,  professing  to 
offer  in  terms  a  direct  statement  of  the 
scheme  of  belief,  if,  in  fact,  such  were  to  be 
expected,  considering  the  developmental  as 
well  as  subtle  character  of  the  tenets  which 
ever  flourished  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Enough,  indeed,  has  already  become  mani- 
fest to  show  that  the  central  point  in  the 
creed  of  this  ancient  race  was  belief  in  the 
soul's  immortality,  coupled  with  the  enno- 
bling adjunct  of  personal  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  its  future  fate,  according  to  a 
code  of  morals,  conventional  in  only  a  few 
of  its  details,  but  of  eternal  validity  in  its 
general  precepts.  But  the  connection  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter,  or  rather  the  light 
in  which  the  body  was  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  futurity  of  the  soul,  does  not  appear  to 
be,  with  any  clearness,   set    forth.    Even 


were  such  a  topic  dealt  with,  except  in  the 
plainest  terms,  or  in  the  most  elementary 
manner,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
that  the  utmost  obscurity  should  enwrap  it, 
not  only  from  its  inherent  nature,  especially 
when  reflected  by  a  national  genius  of  the 
most  mystical  type,  but  also  from  the  eso- 
teric modes  of  expression  likely  to  be,  and 
in  existing  cases  actually  employed,  as  well 
as  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  medium 
of  utterance  itself,  if  that  were  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing." 

Some  of  the  later  chapters,  which  treat 
of  the  habits  of  the  population,  the  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  sepulchral  relics  which 
is  pursued  by  them,  and  the  material  pros- 
pects of  Egypt  under  a  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, are  both  amusing  and  interesting ; 
and  as  such  we  may  commend  them  to  a 
class  of  readers  who  would  perhaps  find  the 
graver  disquisitions  of  our  author  not 
equally  to  their  fancy. 


The  Duchess  d*Angoulemb  and  the 
Count  de  Chamboed. — I  copy  from  a  news- 
paper cutting,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
located  in  my  portfolio,  the  following  curious 
and  to  mc  mysterious  scrap  of  royal  gossip. 
One  of  your  earlier  correspondents  has  patheti- 
cally alluded  to  "  the  *  well-known  anecdote ' 
which  one  does  not  know  ; "  and  I  entreat  you 
to  enlighten  me  upon  "  the  purport  of  the 
secret,"  which  is  "  only  too  well  known."  The 
utmost  efforts  of  my  imagination  fail  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  for  which  the  duchess  "  re- 
garded her  whole  life  as  one  long  expiation." 

"  Ever  since  the  death  of  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouletne,  this  indifference  and  disbelief  of  all 
things  is  said  to  have  increased  tenfold  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Count  de  Chambord.  About  an 
hour  before  that  venerable  lady's  demise,  the 
count  was,  by  her  desire,  left  alone  beside  her 
dying-bed.  So  great  was  her  fear  of  being 
overheard,  that  they  say  she  insisted  upon  the 
door  of  the  ante-chamber  being  left  wide  open, 
and  that  of  the  staircase  locked,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  eavesdroppers.  The  secret,  which 
had  for  so  many  years  bowed  her  spirit  to  the 
very  earth,  and  for  which  her  whole  life  was  re- 
garded by  her  as  one  long  expiation,  was 
breathed  into  his  ear,  leaving  its  rancorous  poi- 
son to  distil  into  his  brain  as  it  had  done  into 
her  own.  .  .  .  The  purport  of  the  secret  is  but 
too  well  known.     The  Pope  himself  and  Lord 

Charles are  said  to  be  the  only  sharers 

in  the  knowledge  [how  then  can  its  purport  be 


'  too  well  known  *  ?]  which  seems  to  have  robbed 
the  Count  de  Chambord  of  all  his  interest  in 
life,  and  to  have  replaced  the  hope  with  which 
he  once  regarded  his  future  fate,  by  the  remorse 
which  his  aged  relative  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  shake  off  during  the  whole  of  her  existence — 
a  remorse  and  fear  which  neither  decrees  of  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  nor  the  judgment  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  nor  the  book  of  M.  de 
Bcauchene,  though  written  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, will  ever  be  able  now  to  shake  off. 
— Notes  and  Queries.  Heementeudb. 


St.  Napoleon. — The  only  account  I  have 
met  with  of  St.  Napoleon  is  on  a  supplement- 
ary leaf  added  to  the  Ahreg^  de  la  Vie  des 
Saints,  by  Gueffier,  jeune,  1807.  It  is  there 
stated  that  among  the  martyrs  of  Alexandria 
in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  was  one  named 
Neopolis  or  Neopole,  who,  after  suffering  many 
torments  with  great  constancy,  for  the  faith  of 
Christ,  died  of  his  w^ounds  in  prison.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  mode  of  pronouncing  names 
in  the  middle  ages,  this  saint  was  called  Napo- 
leon, or  more  frequently  Napoleone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  evident  that  we  should  have  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  this  martyr  but  for  the 
desire  to  search  out  whatever  mij^ht  be  recorded 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  first  Emperor  Napo- 
leon.— Notes  and  Queries, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
HUMAN  LONGEVITY. 
Medicine,  in  all  ages  rather  an  art  than 
a  science,  and  still  in  most  branches  wholly 
empirical,  has  of  late  taken  one  singular 
stride.  Under  the  name  of  hygiene  she  has 
begun  a  campaign  against  Death  in  which 
the  victory  has  not  always  remained  to  her 
apparently  irresistible  foe.  Physicians  who 
cannot  cure  a  boil  or  prevent  a  headache, 
who  know,  and  confess  they  know,  nothing 
of  the  greater  problems  of  birth  and  mor- 
tality, have  still,  it  is  said,  by  sanitary  re- 
forms, increased  the  average  of  human  life. 
They  have  extirpated,  that  is,  certain  causes 
of  death  and  diminished  the  action  of  others. 
The  plague  is  gone,  and  the  sweating  sick- 
ness ;  small-pox  is  a  manageable  disorder, 
and  ague,  once  the  great  curse  of  the  east 
of  England,  as  it  still  is  of  some  tropical 
deltas,  is  now  credited  or  debited  with  only 
two  hundred  deaths  a  year.  They  have 
taught  us  to  wash  and  to  drain,  to  leave 
space  for  the  circulation  of  air,  to  drink  pure 
water,  and  to  avoid  bad  food.  Whether  the 
whole  of  society  has  gained  much  may  per- 
haps be  questioned  ;  the  cholera  is  as  fatal 
as  the  plague,  and  diptheria  more  venomous 
than  ague,  while  the  single  disease  we  im- 
ported from  America  has  done  more  to 
weaken  humanity  than  hygiene  has  yet 
accomplished  for  its  purification.  But  it 
seems  certain  that  the  average  of  life  is  in- 
creasing, that  wherever  the  conditions  of 
sound  hygiene  have  fair  play  men  live  longer 
than  they  did.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the 
fact  study  the  first  column  of  the  Times  when 
tihe  first  frosts  come  and  the  old  begin  to  die 
off,  and  they  will  find  the  deaths  of  octoge- 
narians by  the  score,  and  of  men  of  ninety 
years  by  the  dozen.  In  December,  1858, 
for  example — and  we  only  quote  that  par- 
ticular year  because  we  happen  to  have  a 
complete  file — out  of  some  800  names,  117 
people  of  seventy,  77  people  of  eighty,  and 
8  people  of  ninety  were  registered  in  the 
Times.  Those  who  are  registered  there 
are,  as  a  rule,  presumably  well  to  do,  for  the 
poor  cannot  afford  the  Times'  fee,  and  care 
nothing  for  an  announcement  which,  in  many 
circles,  has  become  an  etiquette.  They  were 
all,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  persons  who  had 
plenty  to  cat,  who  lived  in  good  houses,  who 
had  sufficient  intelligence  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, and  who,  when  necessary,  obtained 


scientific  advice.  It  is  a  fair  presumption, 
from  a  record  so  extensive,  that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  could  be  placed  in 
equally  favorable  circumstances,  the  dura- 
tion of  English  life  would  be  perceptibly 
lengthened,  men  would  enjoy,  for  example, 
fifty  years  of  mature  life  instead  of  about 
thirty-five. 

But  granting  the  existence  and  the  suc- 
cess of  all  the  precautions  of  which  men  like 
Dr.  Letheby  dream,  would  human  life  be 
extended,  or  w^ould  it  be  simply  delivered 
from  certain  risks  of  a  premature  close  ? 
Exemption  from  disease  is  not  necessarily 
an  extension  of  life,  for  hundreds  die  every 
year  without  any  disease  at  all,  simply  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mysterious  force  which 
we  call  vitality.  We  can,  we  know,  fight 
disease,  but  how  long  apart  from  disease 
will  life  last,  and  can  we  increase  or  extend 
the  vital  force  ?  The  first  half  of  the  ques- 
tion we  ought  to  be  able  to  answer,  but  it 
has  never  been  answered.  Most  men  are 
content  with  the  Psalmist's  remark  that  the 
years  of  man's  life  are  threescore  and  ten, 
forgetting  that  he  stated  only  a  fact  which 
is  not  necessarily  true  now  because  correct 
then.  Another  text  of  equal  validity  informs 
us  that  the  years  of  man's  life  shall  be  a 
hundred  years,  and  we  may  approach,  or 
have  reached,  the  time  when  the  ancient  law 
is  to  cease  to  act.  Up  to  an  average  century 
as  the  span  of  human  life  the  hygeists  are 
not  only  not  in  collision  with  Scripture,  but 
have  Scripture  authority  for  all  their  aspira- 
tions. What,  then,  is  the  natural  term,  in- 
dependent of  disease  ?  Many  thinkers,  run- 
ning over  the  lolig  list  of  men  who  have 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  have  thought  that 
the  popular  theory  was  altogether  unwar- 
ranted, that  men  under  a  certain  natural 
regimen,  and  exempt  from  disease,  might 
live  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  two  hun- 
dred years.  Human  beings,  they  argue, 
have  so  lived,  and  exemption  from  disease  is 
so  exceedingly  rare  that  w^e  do  not  know 
whether  the  lives  of  these  men  were  not  the 
right  of  all  human  beings,  and  short  lives 
the  constanly  recurring,  but  still  avoidable, 
exceptions.  The  theory,  if  it  were  true, 
would  lend  new  zeal  to  the  hygeist,  and 
open  a  curious  vista  of  possibilities.  All 
human  arrangements,  every  theory  of  edu- 
cation, every  calculation  as  to  marriage, 
every  law  of  the  descent  of  property,  is 
based  on  the  dogma  that  man  is  to  live 
about  seventy  years.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  impression,  that  moralists  have  styled 
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death  paying  the  great  debt,  as  if  a  man 
ought  at  a  certain  age,  from  respect  to  soci- 
ety, to  take  himself  out  of  the  way.  If  the 
average  were  raised  to  one  hundred  years, 
or  only  fifty  per  cent,  he  might  have  ten 
more  for  education,  twenty  more  for  the 
celibate  struggle  for  means,  ten  more  for 
those  projects  in  which  every  man  with  a 
head  wastes  some  part  of  his  life.  Inheri- 
tances would  cease  to  be  prominent  objects 
of  desire,  for  they  would  all  come  too  late  ; 
indestructible  property  would  gain  a  new 
relative  value,  and  leaseholds,  and  all  ar- 
rangements based  upon  time,  would  lose  in 
an  equal  degree. 

It  is  vain,  though  it  might  be  curious,  to 
pursue  such  a  speculation,  for  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
can  prevent  disease,  but  life,  the  natural 
span,  is  apparently  not  susceptible  of  change, 
and  longevity  wholly  independent  of  any 
act  man  may  do.  Sir  H.  Holland,  in  the 
Essays  recently  published.  Essays  marked 
at  once  by  depth  of  thought  and  want  of 
originality,  ranging  as  it  were  within  the 
beaten  track,  has  summed  up  the  evidence, 
and  his  conclusion  is  fatal  to  any  such 
dream.  There  is  not,  he  affirms,  any 
authenticated  case  of  a  human  being  hav- 
ing lived  for  two  hundred  years.  One  such 
instance  is  recorded  in  a  Somerset  parish 
register,  but  the  clerk  who  inserted  the 
statement  inserted  also  "  as  she  affirmeth," 
and  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  age  is 
always  exceedingly  great.  We  all  exagger- 
ate any  claim  we  may  have  to  special  con- 
sideration, and  among  the  poor  extreme  age 
is  the  strongest,  and  among  the  slaves  the 
only,  claim.  This  will  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary longevity  claimed  by  negroes, 
•who,  if  they  may  be  believed,  live  on  the 
average  very  much  longer  than  Englishmen 
in  their  own  climate.  There  remain  a  few 
instances  of  persons  who  may  be  believed  to 
have  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but  they  are  obviously  exceptional,  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  die  of  old  age  dying 
within  the  century.  It  is  probable  that  the 
old  limit,  threescore  years  and  ten,  is  now, 
in  Europe,  within  the  truth.  Blumenbach 
fixed  eighty  as  the  mean  average,  and  Sir 
H.  Holland,  wdiose  experience  is  a  wide  one, 
obviously  inclines  to  the  same  figure.  He 
can,  however,  discover  no  principle  ruling 
in  the  exceptional  cases,  or  indeed  tending 
to  preserve  longevity.  All  classes  seem  to 
have  equal  chances.  Indian  officers,  for  ex- 
ample, who  have  passed  thirty  or  forty  years 
in  a  bad  climate,  seem  to  acquire  thereby 
an  increase  of  vitality,  and  are  notorious  for 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  burden  the 
pension  list.  The  old  theory  was,  that  a 
return  to  the  "  state  of  nature  "  would  re- 


store health  ;  and  that  is  the  basis  of  most 
plans  for  regenerating  the  frame  of  the 
human  race.  But  savages  are  not  long- 
lived.  The  new  theory  seems  to  be,  that 
exemption  from  care  is  the  great  panacea ; 
an  idea  so  wide-spread,  that  it  has  found 
expression  in  the  popular  phrase  "  annui- 
tants never  die."  But  it  is  opposed  to  the 
facts.  The  Greek  philosophers,  who  used 
their,  brains  actively,  w^ere  especially  long- 
lived.  "  Zeno  is  stated  to  have  lived  102 
years  ;  Democritus,  104  ;  Pyrrho,  60  ;  Di- 
ogenes, 90  ;  Hippocrates,  99  ;  Plato,  82  ; 
Isocrates,  98  ;  Gorgias,  the  master  of  Isoc- 
rates,  107."  Augustus,  whose  career  is  a 
marvel  of  surmounted  difficulties,  died  at 
seventy-five.  Kings  have  lived  to  be  ninety. 
At  the  present  moment  the  oldest  men 
among  us  are  great  lawyers  and  statesmen 
— men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  work 
and  thought  and  debate,  who  have  pored 
over  papers  till  insurance-offices  would  have 
complained  of  their  "  sedentary  habits,"  and 
who  have,  many  of  them,  not  lived  very 
temperate  lives.  There  is  some  reason,  in- 
deed, to  believe  either  that  brain-work 
increases  vitality,  or  that  the  mental  energy 
which  makes  men  lawyers  and  statesmen  is 
closely  allied  with  the  mysterious  force  which 
keeps  men  alive.  Dumas  makes  Vadier,  tlie 
Terrorist,  who  died  happily  at  ninety,  con- 
scious of  but  one  error  in  his  past  life,  "  that 
he  had  distrusted  Robespierre,"  say,  "  the 
strength  of  my  convictions  has  kept  me 
alive ;  "  and,  though  Dumas  probably  in- 
vented the  anecdote,  still,  it  is  the  man  of 
strong  character  who  generally  lives  the 
longest.  Habits  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Drunkards,  particularly  the 
rich  who  drink  wine,  and  the  agricultural 
poor  who  drink  beer,  often  live  long,  the 
liquor  developing  a  latent  vitality.  The 
Duke  de  Bichelieu,  the  roue,  died  over 
ninety  years  old.  The  negroes  of  South 
Carolina,  wretchedly  fed  and  much  worked, 
live  as  long  as  the  white  men  of  healthier 
climes,  and  think  they  live  longer.  Lord 
Mansfield  thought  he  had  proved  by  a  vast 
range  of  inquiry  in  his  own  court,  that  all 
very  old  men  had  risen  early ;  but,  though 
early  rising  is  healthy,  all  Asiatics  are  up 
with  the  sun,  and  they  are  rather  peculiarly 
short-lived.  There  is,  in  short,  no  guiding 
clue  whatever,  except  that,  by  the  consent 
of  all  races,  certain  families  seem  to  have  a 
faculty  of  living  on,  and  that  longevity  is 
therefore  a  transmissible  quality.  The  ut- 
most science  can  ascertain  is,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, under  certain  hygienic  conditions,  to 
render  mortal  disease  very  improbable,  and 
so  enable  large  classes  to  live  their  full  life, 
which  will  be,  it  would  seem,  about  eighty 
years. 
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From  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Uerald,  dated 
Camp  White  Oak,  30  May,  1862. 

COL.   DWIGHT   AND   THE   FIRST  EX- 
CELSIOR. 

In  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  the  first 
regiment  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  (Seven- 
tieth Regiment  New  York  Volunteers)  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  twenty-two  of  its 
commissioned  officers  and  over  three  hun- 
dred of  its  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Of  these  nine  commissioned  offi- 
cers were  killed  and  over  one  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  "were 
buried  on  the  field.  It  is  due  to  these  sol- 
diers, commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
that  the  story  of  their  trial  and  constancy 
should  be  told. 

It  is  pre-eminently  due  to  the  officers  who 
died  on  that  field,  because  a  regiment  is  good 
or  bad,  useful  or  otherwise,  according  as  it 
is  disciplined  and  instructed  by  its  officers. 
The  devotion  of  those  officers  to  their  duties 
had  made  them   among  the  most  accom- 
plished, regular  or  volunteer,  in  the  service  ; 
and  the  fruit  of  their  labor  was  a  regiment 
of  which  they  were  proud,  which  did  honor 
to  them,  to  itself,  and  to  the  army.     That 
the  story  should  be  told  is  also  due  to  the 
rank  and  file,  who  with  patience  submitted 
to  the  most  severe  discipline  and  labor,  in 
strong  contrast  to  much  of  the  army,  believ- 
ing that  by  such  submission  they  would  be- 
come better  soldiers,  and  better  serve  the 
great  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
How   their  hopes  were  verified,  how  well 
their  discipline  served  them  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  enabled  them  to  rival  the  devoted 
valor  of  the  best  troops  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,   shall  now  be  told.    When  the 
division   of   Gen.    Hooker,    opposite    Wil- 
liamsburg,  found  itself   engaged  with   an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  rebels,  by  whom 
a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  outflank  it, 
the  First  Excelsior  Regiment,  New  York, 
Col.  William  D wight,  Jr.,  was  ordered   to 
take  up  and  hold  a  position  in  the  threat- 
ened flank.    This  regiment  relieved  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  same  brigade,  and  took  up 
a  position  where  it  was  partially  protected 
by   some  felled  timber.     Hardly  had  the 
regiment  got  into  line  when  Col.  Dwight 
saw  a  regiment  in  line  of  battle  within  sixty 
yards  of  him.     He  was  about  to  order  his 
regiment   to  fire,  when  one  of  his  officers 
said,  "  That  is  one  of  our  own  regiments." 
Col.  Dwight  hesitated  for  a  moment,  know- 
ing that  Patterson's  brigade  had  taken  a  po- 
sition earlier  in  the  day  to  the  left  of  his 
own,  and  fearing  a  mistake.     The  colonel 
of  the  rebel  regiment,  for  so  it  was,  called 
out,    "  Show    your    colors."       This     Col. 
Dwight  did  not  do.     "  Is  that  the reg- 
iment," said  the  rebel  colonel.     Then  Col. 
Dwight    ordered    his    colors    to    be    dis- 


played. The  rebel  colonel  then  exclaimed,- 
"  You  are  prisoners."  A  partial  volley  from 
the  rebel  regiment  settled  the  doubt,  and  at 
once  Colonel  Dwight  opened  his  fire.  His 
regiment  was  armed  with  the  smooth  bore 
musket,  leaded  with  buck  and  ball,  and  their 
fire  at  this  short  range,  was  very  destructive. 
So  much  so,  that  the  fire  of  this,  the  first 
rebel  regiment  encountered,  was  almost  si- 
lenced by  a  few  volleys  from  Col.  D  wight's 
regiment. 

The  rebels,  however,  immediately  rein- 
forced it  with  two  regiments  in  front  of 
Col.  Dwight.  Though  this  force  was  in  front, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  a  force  equally 
large  was  on  the  right  flank  of  the  First  Ex- 
celsior, and  then  was  explained  the  rebel  de- 
mand that  the  colors  be  shown,  and  the  rebel 
confidence  that  without  a  shot  the  First  Ex- 
celsior was  a  regiment  of  prisoners. 

As  long  as  the  ammunition  of  Col.  D  wight's 
regiment  held  out,  his  men,  lying  down  and 
protecting  themselves  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  timber,  maintained  their  fire.  Their 
ranks,  however,  were  rapidly  thinned.  The 
orders  were  to  hold  that  position,  and  that 
position  they  held.  They  could  hear  the 
rebel  volleys  far  beyond  them  on  their  left 
turning  the  position.  The  fire  of  the  enemy, 
steadily  maintained  from  three  or  more  regi- 
ments in  their  front  and  on  their  right,  is 
described  as  continuous,  destructive,  and 
sweeping.  The  constant  whirr  of  bullets  was 
like  the  flight  of  some  vast  flock  of  birds  of 
prey.  Still,  the  constancy  of  the  First  Ex- 
celsior Regiment  stood  firm.  That  position 
was  a  key,  and  a  key  in  their  keeping.  The 
brave  Capt.  Willard,  of  another  regiment, 
came  up  to  Col.  Dwight,  and  said  to  him, 
"  No  man  can  stand  this  fire."  "  I  am  or- 
dered to  hold  this  position,"  said  Col. 
Dwight,  "  and,  besides,  retreat  is  impossi- 
ble ;  worse  than  annihilation."  "  But,"  said 
the  captain,  and  at  the  moment  a  ball  passed 
through  his  head  and  the  sentence  was  un- 
spoken. He  was  dead.  The  gallant  Maj. 
Stevens,  of  the  Third  Regiment  Excelsior 
Brigade,  at  this  time  addressed  Col.  Dwight, 
to  know  what  he  thought  of  the  position  and 
prospects.  Col.  Dwight  told  him  that  he 
should  stay  there,  and  that  he  must  rely  on 
Gen.  Hooker's  saving  him  by  clearing  his 
left.  To  the  adjutant,  who  was  going  at 
this  moment  to  inform  the  brigade  com- 
mander of  the  condition  of  things,  the  gal- 
lant major  said,  "  Tell  Col.  Taylor  we  will 
all  die  here  or  hold  the  position." 

Col.  Dwight  was  before  this  time  himself 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Lieut.-Col.  Farnum 
had  gone  from  the  field  wounded  in  both 
thighs.  Capt.  O'Reiley  had  died  gallantly 
early  in  the  action.  Capt.  Brunn  had  died 
fighting  with  extraordinary  resolution,  and 
many  other  officers  were  wounded. 
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Capt.  Bugbee,  than  whom  a  more  heroic 
soldier  never  breathed,  now  came  to  Col. 
Dwight  and  informed  him  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  yet  remaining,  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  rebels,  and  spoke, 
also,  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  rebel 
regiments  were  relieved.  Col.  Dwight  ac- 
knowledged the  facts,  and  Capt.  Bugbee  went 
to  his  own  post,  well  knowing  that  there  he 
must  die,and  at  that  post  he  met  his  fate  nobly. 

At  this  time  every  oflBcer  seemed  a  hero  ; 
but  distinguished  for  their  dauntless  bearing 
were  Capts.  Price  and  Bugbee,  Lieuts.  Zeig- 
ler.  Miller,  Howe,  Nelson,  Hayner,  Levick, 
and  Stevens.  And  many  a  tale  of  gallantry 
could  be  told  of  the  non-commissioned,  from 
a  resolute  sergeant  who  fought  nobly,  to  the 
private  who  went  for  the  rebel  flag,  and  died 
with  his  hand  on  it;  and  the  regimental  black- 
smith, who  fought  as  if  made  of  iron,  and  came 
out  of  the  fire  as  unharmed  as  his  own  forge. 

During  this  unequal  contest  Col.  Dwight 
endeavored,  and,  with  temporary  success,  to 
check  the  enemy's  fire.  He  ordered  twenty 
men  from  each  company  to  spring  from  their 
position,  and  the  regiment  to  cheer  and  shout 
loudl)'-,  directing  the  men  who  sprang  forward 
to  halt  and  lie  down  after  advancing  a  few 
paces.  Immediately  the  rebel  line  wavered, 
and  their  fire  ceased,  and  the  regiment  had 
a  short  relief  from  their  unceasing  and  deadly 
volleys.  This  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments, 
when  it  was  resumed.  The  shout  and  advance 
answered  its  purpose,  however,  which  was  to 
gain  time,  and  it  was  long  before  the  rebels 
regained  the  whole  of  their  lost  ground  and 
so  sorely  pressed  the  devoted  regiment.  It 
is,  however,  quite  an  instructive  lesson  of  the 
significance  of  Yankee  cheers  to  the  rebel 
mind,  even  when  it  is  intoxicated  by  apparent 
superiority.  The  ammunition  of  his  men 
was  exhausted.  "  Take  what  ammunition 
you  can  from  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  then 
fix  your  bayonets  and  lie  down,"  was  the 
order.  This  was  done.  At  last,  and  just 
about  at  the  moment  when  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  an  order  came  from  the  bri- 
gade commander  to  retreat.  Col.  Dwight,  as 
he  turned  his  head,  saw  that  the  line,  which 
had  been  so  long  maintained  by  constant  per- 
sonal presence  and  the  devotion  of  his  offi- 
•oers  and  men,  had  received  the  order  from 
another  messenger  from  the  brigade  com- 
mander, and  that  the  right  of  his  line  was 
•retreating.  He  saw,  too,  that  some  of  his 
m€n,  under  the  order  to  retreat,  had  turned 
their  backs  to  the  enemy.  Fearing  a  panic 
and  a  disorderly  retreat,  he  sprang  up  before 
the  line  and  said,  "  Fall  back,  slowly,  with 
your  faces  to  the  enemy,  in  good  order."  He 
had  hardly  spoken  when  two  balls  struck 
him ;  one  cut  his  forehead,  the  other  wounded 
his  groin  severely.  He  fell,  stunned  and 
blinded  by  the  flow  of  blood  from  his  head. 


The  First  Excelsior  Regiment  withdrew  un- 
der a  galling  fire.  The  regiment,  it  is  said, 
withdrew.  But  how?  In  the  morning, 
through  a  long  and  muddy  road  it  had  toiled, 
eight  hundred  men,  towards  the  scene  of  its 
trial  and  glory.  For  two  long  hours  it  had 
held  many-fold  its  numbers  in  check.  In  the 
evening  it  moved  out  from  the  enemy's  fire 
with  empty  cartridge  boxes  and  fixed  bayo-  ' 
nets,  numbering  less  than  four  hundred  ef- 
fective men.  Two  of  its  field  officers  and 
twenty  of  its  company  officers  had  fallen.  As 
this  broken  but  unconquered  band  marched 
by  Gen.  Heintzelman  to  the  rear,  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  uncovered  their  heads,  and 
he  bade  his  command  give  nine  cheers  for 
the  First  Excelsior  Regiment.  "  Soldiers," 
said  Gen.  Heintzelman,  "  when  you  took  the 
name  of  the  First  Excelsior  Regiment  you 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it ;  now  you  have 
won  it."  A  brave  soldier's  recognition  of 
bravery.  The  rebel  pursuit  swept  over  CoL 
Dwight,  who  was  left  for  dead.  When  he 
was  again  conscious  he  was  in  rebel  hands. 
So  were  many  of  the  wounded  of  his  regi- 
ment and  of  Gen.  Hooker's  division.  All 
thus  captured  were  taken  to  the  rebel  hos- 
pital at  Williamsburgh,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, their  wounds  kindly  cared  for  by  rebel 
surgeons.  Next  morning,  as  the  rebels  were 
leaving  Williamsburgh,  the  surgeon  said  to 
Col.  Dwight :  "  Your  wounds  will  suffer 
from  the  removal,  but  you  must  go  with  us, 
unless  you  give  your  parole ;  the  ambulence  is 
at  the  door."  *'  In  that  case  I  give  you  my 
parole,"  was  the  answer.  He  was  left  with  the 
other  wounded,  and  in  a  short  time  received  a 
cordial  greeting  from  one  of  Gen.  Heintzel- 
man's  staff.  The  general  also  visited  him  im- 
mediately, and  Gen.  McCellan  himself  soon 
came  to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  "  Colonel,  I  thank  you  and  your  regi- 
ment for  your  gallant  and  heroic  conduct." 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this  story,  save 
the  statement  that  Col.  Dwight's  wounds  are 
now  doing  well  under  the  care  of  friends  at 
Washington. 

It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  Col.  Dwight 
and  the  First  Excelsior  Regiment,  which  he 
commanded,  that  they  "did most  signal  ser- 
vice in  as  hard  a  fought  field  as  was  ever 
known  in  this  country  at  least."  "  More  so," 
says  a  brave  general,  who  commanded  a  bri- 
gade on  that  occasion,  and  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  Than  perhaps  will  ever  be 
known  except  by  those  who  participated  in 
that  severe  battle." 

Composed  of  companies  from  Mass.,  N. 
Y.,  N.  J.,  Penn.  and  Mich.,  the  First  Excel- 
sior Regiment  belongs  to  the  country  and  its 
fame  is  theirs.  This  simple  record  of  their 
trial  and  of  their  conduct  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
I  to  be  known  and  to  be  remembered  by  the 
States  from  which  they  came. 
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From  The  Spectator,  3  May. 

THE  NAPOLEONIC  IDEA  IN  MEXICO. 

It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  say 
that  the  present  ruler  of  France  has  no  guid- 
ing line  of  conduct  in  his  foreign  policy,  but 
gives  himself  entirely  up  to  the  chance  of 
events.  That  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  of 
things  it  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Like 
all  men  who  are  not  either  stubborn  fools  or 
desperate  gamblers,  Napoleon  III.  may  vary 
the  course  of  his  actions  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  yet  in  the  main  he  steers  as  straight 
as  any  monarch  who  ever  wielded  the  scep- 
tre of  a  powerful  nation.  Looked  at  from 
every  point  of  view,  the  emperor's  foreign 
j  policy  is  very  clear  and  very  comprehensible, 
'being,  in  fact,  simply  a  continuation  of  that 
inaugurated  by  Colbert  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  followed  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  Revolution.  To  ex- 
tend French  influence  through  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  by  means  of  missions,  scientific 
explorations,  costly  embassies,  and,  now  and 
then,  warlike  expeditions,  with  the  primary 
object  of  establishing  the  prestige  of  La 
Grande  Nation,  and  the  secondary  one  of 
gaining  commercial  advantages,  was  the 
great  aim  of  this  policy.  It  necessarily  sank 
in  the  storms  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and 
was  not  resuscitated  by  the  first  emperor, 
whose  mind,  purely  and  simply  military,  and 
unable  to  grasp  objects  beyond  the  reach  of 
cannon-balls,  was  eminently  unfitted  for  such 
a  course  of  action.  The  Bourbons,  old  and 
young,  who  followed,  had  too  much  to  do  in 
keeping  their  seat  to  think  of  extending 
French  influence,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Algerian  expedition,  and  other  small  ex- 
ploits, nothing  was  done  by  them  towards 
taking  up  the  threads  of  Colbert's  policy.  It 
was  left  to  the  present  emperor  to  link  this 
"  idea  "  to  the  rosary  of  other  old  and  new 
ideas  of  his  political  creed.  The  new  mode 
of  applying  Colbert's  policy  is,  however, 
highly  ingenious,  and  most  characte.iistic 
both  of  the  emperor  and  of  modern  France. 

It  is  a  fact  tolerably  well  known,  that  of 
late  the  French  have  lost  to  a  great  extent 
their  old  taste  for  "  glory."  They  have  had 
so  much  of  it,  and  paid  so  dear  for  it,  that 
the  article  has  become  a  hateful  drug  in  the 
market.  Recent  events  have  shown  this 
abundantly,  and  the  tendency  has  become 
more  emphasized  with  every  succeeding  year. 
Even  in  Manchester  there  was  more  enthusi- 
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asm  about  the  Crimean  glories  than  at  Paris, 
and  Magenta  and  Solferino  left  the  French 
so  cold  that  the  funds  actually  fell  half  a 
franc  at  the  news  of  each  of  the  great  victo- 
ries. All  this  is,  of  course,  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  emperor,  for  there  is  not  a  man 
living  who  understands  France  better  than 
he.  But  the  emperor  knows  more  than 
this.  He  is  fully  aware  that  though  the  mod- 
ern French  have  lost  all  taste  for  expensive 
glory,  as  furnished  by  his  illustrious  uncle, 
they  do  not  at  all  object  to  having  their  na- 
tional vanity  tickled,  provided  it  can  be  done 
at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  this  knowledge  which 
has  engendered  the  Napoleonic  continuation 
of  the  Colbert  policy.  Napoleon  III.  has 
discovered  and  inaugurated  the  joint-stock 
system  of  political  greatness,  built  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.  To  destroy 
any  impression  among  his  subjects  that  they 
have  to  pay  too  dearly  for  the  glory  accruing 
to  the  eagles  of  France,  the  emperor  invari- 
ably seeks  the  partnership  of  other  nations. 
Thus  the  Crimean  expedition  was  shared 
with  England  and  Sardinia  ;  the  little  war 
in  China  and  the  little  protectorate  in  Syria 
with  Great  Britain  ;  the  campaign  in  Cochin- 
China  with  Spain  ;  and  finally,  the  Mexican 
adventure  with  England  and  Spain  together. 
On  carefully  reading  the  imperial  proclama- 
tions previous  to  each  expedition,  it  will  be 
found  that  great  stress  is  invariably  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  France  is  merely  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  it 
commonly  happens  that  official  and  semi-of- 
ficial imperial  organs  inform  the  nation  that, 
though  France  has  only  been  in  partnership 
with  other  nations,  yet  the  power  of  the 
French  name  and  the  valor  of  the  imperial 
army  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
perial subjects  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  have  bought  a  very  large  amount  of 
glory  for  a  very  small  sum  ;  La  Grande  Na- 
tion having  got  all  the  renown,  and  others 
having  paid  the  piper.  This  is  the  Colbert- 
Napoleonic  joint-stock  system  of  imperial 
policy,  which,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  forms  the  basis  of  French  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

That  this  policy  is  successful  to  a  certain 
degree  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  Crimea,  in 
China,  in  Syria,  wherever  French  troops  have 
taken  the  field  in  company  with  those  of  other 
nations,  they  certainly  have  had  the  lion's 
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share,  not  only  of  renown,  but  of  very  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Not  a  campaign  has  yet 
been  undertaken  by  Napoleon  III.  without  his 
gaining  something  by  its  results.  Even  when 
commenced  from  apparently  the  most  disin- 
terested motives,  the  imperial  policy  con- 
trives to  make  the  affair  pay,  somehow  or 
other.  This  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  last 
speculation  undertaken  on  the  limited  liability 
principle, — ^the  Mexican  intervention.  Of  the 
three  shareholders  in  the  concern,  the  object 
of  two  was  clear  enough  from  the  beginning ; 
but  that  of  the  third  has  become  visible  only 
in  the  successive  development  of  events.  All 
throughout.  Napoleon  III.  made  use  of  Spain 
as  a  cat's-paw  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
AVhile  England  honestly  adhered  to  her  orig- 
inal demand  for  payment  of  just  debts,  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  induced,  by  all  manner 
of  promises  flattering  to  its  vanity,  to  increase 
its  contingent  of  troops  from  one  thousand 
to  six  thousand  ;  which  action,  of  course,  had 
to  be  followed  by  France  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate to  her  dignity.  The  whole  scheme 
was  drawing  to  maturity,  when  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  disturbed  the  progress  of  af- 
fairs at  the  wrong  moment.  The  Spanish 
Government  got  wind  that  "  the  throne  of 
Montezuma  "  had  been  promised  to  one  not 
a  relative  of  Isabella;  and  getting  suspicious 
of  the  actions  of  the  faithful  ally,  made  prep- 
arations for  a  retreat.  England  followed, 
and  the  Convention  of  Soledad  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  report  of  this  treaty  is  said 
to  have  put  the  calm  emperor  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  bringing  forth  the  memorable 
"  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  une  convention,  c'est  une 
capitulation."  However,  the  British  cabinet 
having  ratified  the  agreement,  and  all  further 
coaxing  being  inefiectual  in  Spain,  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  but 
to  turn  over  another  leaf  in  the  Colbert  pol- 
icy, and  try  to  achieve  by  diplomatic  manoeu- 
vres what  could  not  be  accomplished  with 
Paixhan's  guns.  Accordingly,  ever  since  the 
ratification  of  the  Soledad  treaty,  French 
diplomacy  has  been  unremittingly  busy  in 
Mexico.  The  results  have  become  known 
within  the  last  few  days.  Admiral  Jurien  de 
la  Graviere  has  sent  word  to  his  imperial 
master  that  the  great  majority  of  *'  respecta- 
ble Mexicans,"  under  the  leadership  of  Mir- 
amon,  are  claiming  the  assistance  of  France 
to  save  them  from  anarchy.  The  reply  to  the 
message  has  been  the  arrival  of  several  bat- 


talions of  French  troops,  who,  contrary  to  the 
convention  of  Soledad,  landed  in  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  5th  of  March.  On  the  following  day 
General  Lorencez  received  a  deputation  of 
respectable  Mexicans,  to  whom,  in  the  words 
of  La  Patrie,  "  he  explained  the  ideas  of 
France."  The  gist  of  the  idea  was  that  the 
French  troops,  *'  invited  by  the  people  of 
Mexico,"  would  break  up  from  Tehuacan 
towards  the  end  of  March,  to  occupy  the 
capital  of  the  country.  While  these  things 
are  going  on  in  Mexico  other  mines  in  the 
secret  network  of  imperial  policy  are  explod- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  ^vorld.  The  Epoca, 
the  well-known  Madrid  paper,  in  an  article 
of  April  28,  loudly  advocates  the  candidature 
of  Archduke  Maximilian  to  the  throne  of 
Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  the  organs  of 
the  Austrian  Government  speak  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Kaiser's  cousin  to  the  new 
throne  as  a  thing  completely  settled.  The 
illustrious  archduke  is  said  to  be  making  al- 
ready his  purchases  of  the  indispensable  royal 
upholstery.  The  large  openings  for  cham- 
berlains, gold  and  silver  sticks,  gentlemen 
ushers,  and  maids  of  honor,  cause  quite  an 
unusual  affluence  of  titled  fools  at  Vienna. 
The  land  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  hitherto 
known  only  through  novels,  is  suddenly  cre- 
ating a  marvellous  practical  interest  in  the 
bosoms  of  scores  of  Herren  and  Fraulein. 

The  objects  which  Napoleon  III.  has  in 
view  in  sticking  a  big-headed  Austrian  Arch- 
duke upon  the  fresh  manufactured  Mexican 
throne,  have  become  clear  only  within  the 
last  week  or  two,  through  some  indiscreet 
utterances  of  the  Austrian  Premier,  Count 
von  Rechberg.  The  emperor  wants  the 
Kaiser's  assistance  in  the  smouldering  Ori- 
ental question,  which  is  fast  getting  ripe  for 
a  solution.  That  the  next  great  European 
war,  will  be  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  emperor's  experienced  eye  is  not 
slow  to  perceive ;  and  that  the  alHance  of 
Austria  will  be  invaluable  in  securing  the 
biggest  slice  of  theoretical  and  practical  glory 
out  of  the  pie,  is  evident  on  the  face  of  events. 
From  Count  Rechberg's  remarks,  it  almost 
appears  as  if  a  Franco-Austrian  treaty  had 
been  already  concluded,  or  at  least  settled  in 
its  most  important  points.  This,  then,  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  imperial  line  of  policy  in 
the  Mexican  affair.  But  there  are  undoubt- 
edly minor  causes  at  work  favoring  the  choice 
of  Archduke  Maximilian  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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great  king-maker.  The  first  is  that  Austria 
herself  has  no  interests  whatever  in  Mexico, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  influence  accru- 
ing by  the  instalment  of  the  new  sovereign 
must  fall  to  the  share  of  the  imperial  protec- 
tor. Next,  Archduke  Maximilian  is  partic- 
ularly eligible  on  account  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  his  family.  Theirs  is  the  property 
of  forty  millions  of  people,  besides  the  pro- 
duce of  countless  private  domains,  rich 
mines  in  Bohemia,  endless  forests  and  pas- 
turages in  Hungary,  and  last,  not  least,  a 
press  which  can  produce  any  amount  of 
money  as  long  as  paper  can  be  made  out  of 
rags.  As  far  as  means  are  concerned,  there- 
fore. Archduke  Maximilian  is  enabled  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Mexico  with  as  much  grandeur 
as  Montezuma  himself.  In  not  overlooking 
this  important  point.  Napoleon  III.  shows 
himself  a  wise  king-maker,  and  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  time.  The  old 
faith  in  royalty  having  been  sadly  disturbed 
by  modern  scepticism,  nothing  remains  but 
to  make  a  golden  image  of  the  divinity  which 
is  supposed  to  hedge  round  a  king.  Looked 
at  from  a  very  practical  and  very  matter-of- 
fact  point  of  view,  the  election  of  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  the  throne  of  Mexico  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  a  certain  chance  of 
success  aside  of  the  important  circumstance 
that  it  is  the  youngest,  and  consequently  pet 
child  of  the  Napoleonic  idea. 


From  The  Economist,  3  May. 

FRENCH  NOTIONS  ABOUT  MEXICO. 

There  is  something  strangely  and  offen- 
sively cynical  in  the  ideas  and  language  of 
the  political  Frenchman.  We  doubt  whether 
any  French  statesman  can  be  found — cer- 
tainly we,  in  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance, 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  more  than 
one  (and  he  is  dead) — who  in  international 
matters  has  the  faintest  perception  of  mor- 
ality or  justice, — of  any  principle,  that  is, 
that  ought  to  be  respected  or  of  any  alien 
rights  that  ought  to  be  considered  when  the 
interest  or  the  glory  of  France  is  at  stake. 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  Orleanists  and 
Imperialists,  Legitimists  and  Republicans, 
Voltairians  and  Ultramontanists,  are  all 
alike  in  this  respect.  They  do  not  appear 
even  to  understand  that  another  nation  or  a 
"weak  nation  can  by  possibility  have  rights 


which  must  be  held  sacred,  or  possessions 
which  may  not  be  encroached  upon,  if  the 
wishes  or  the  welfare  of  their  own  country 
dictate  the  violation  of  the  one  or  the  annex- 
ation of  the  other.  This  singular  mental 
perversion  or  incapacity  in  men  often  re- 
markable for  ability  and  high-mindedness 
on  other  subjects  and  where  no  national 
objects  are  involved,  is  the  result  partly  of 
an  inherent  dulness  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
partly  of  a  national  vanity  which  unques- 
tionably has  much  to  justify  both  its  vaga- 
ries and  its  excess.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
any  French  historian  without  noticing  that 
the  immutable  claims  of  justice  seldom  ap- 
pear to  be  thought  applicable  to  public  or 
to  foreign  affairs :  with  them  the  moral 
qualities  of  an  action  are  nothing  —  its 
adaptation  to  its  end  is  everything.  The 
Frenchmen  who  have  carried  this  peculiar- 
ity to  its  greatest  length  and  in  whom  it 
has  been  most  offensively  manifested  are  IVL 
Thiers,  the  First  Napoleon,  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  imperial  throne.  But  this 
natural  obtuseness  is  fostered  by  another  na- 
tional characteristic.  A  Frenchman  has  a 
sincere  and  ineradicable  conviction  that  he 
can  govern  and  develop  any  country  far  better 
than  its  native  rulers  ;  that  it  must  be  an 
absolute  blessing  for  any  land  to  pass  under 
his  administration  j  that  he  cannot  even 
occupy  a  foreign  territory  for  a  short  time 
without  leaving  traces  of  good  behind  him  ; 
that  in  truth,  with  him,  a  course  of  con- 
quests is  ipso  facto  and  of  necessity  a  course 
of  beneficence.  He  really  thinks  that  he 
is  the  great  civilizer  and  improver  of  human- 
ity.    He  goes  about  doing  good. 

These  peculiarities  have  been  seldom  dis- 
played with  so  much  naive  simplicity,  so 
much  serious  conviction,  or  so  much  uncon- 
scious cynicism,  as  in  M.  Michel  Chevalier's 
recent  papers  on  the  occupation  of  Mexico, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Recue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
express  the  Napoleonic  thought  on  the  subject 
as  correctly  as  they  do  the  national  thought. 
We  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  M.  Chevalier 
would  not  have  written  them,  nor  the  Revue 
have  inserted  them,  had  they  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  imperial  conception.  Indeed 
they  say  little  which  was  not  obvious  from  the 
first, — little  which  the  alternate  suggestions 
and  denials  of  the  Moniteur,  with  their  usual 
mingled  inflation  and  obscurity  of  utterance, 
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have  not  plainly  indicated  to  all  acquainted 
■with  that  sjjecialite  of  style.  He  explains, 
more  distinctly  than  his  master's  diplomatic 
sentences  could  do,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  is  indispensable 
to  maintain  the  tranquillity  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  that  splendid  country ;  that 
the  French  feel  it  to  be  their  mission  to  effect 
this  wise  and  beneficent  purpose ;  that  the 
English,  true  to  their  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  non-intervention,  decline  to  co- 
operate in  so  glorious  and  disinterested  an 
enterprise ;  that  the  Spaniards  are  so  de- 
tested there  that  their  co-operation  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  the  Mexicans  to  insist  upon  it ; 
that  the  new  monarch  of  Austrian  race, 
whom  the  emperor  grants  a  conge  cUelire  to 
the  natives  to  select,  will  of  course  require 
for  a  considerable  time  a  large  body-guard 
to  assist  him  in  maintaining  peace  and  or- 
der ;  and  that  this  body-guard  can  only  con- 
sist of  French  soldiers,  who  have  so  remark- 
able a  faculty  of  making  themselves  welcome 
wherever  they  go,  by  their  unvarying  sagac- 
ity, courtesy,  equity,  gentleness,  and  for- 
bearing demeanor.  He  adds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  kingdom  in  Mexico  by 
the  instrumentality  of  France,  will  be  inval- 
uable as  providing  a  barrier  against  the 
southward  extension  of  the  new  American 
Confederacy. 

Now,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of 
good  faith,  public  morality,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  independent  nations,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  of  M.  Michel  Che'valier's 
premises  are  indisputable,  and  that  many  of 
his  practical  inferences  logically  follow  from 
them.  No  doubt  the  Mexicans  may  raise 
very  energetic  and  well-founded  reclama- 
tions against  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of 
forcing  upon  them — a  transatlantic  and  a 
Republican  people — an  alien  European  sov- 
ereign, even  though  the  force  should  be  dis- 
guised, as  the  French  so  well  know  how  to 
disguise  it,  under  the  semblance  of  organ- 
ized and  directed  "  universal  suffrage,"  or  of 
the  purchased  or  intimidated  vote  of  a  packed 
assembly.  No  doubt,  taking  advantage  of 
long-continued  anarchy,  proved  incapacity, 
and  flagrant  dishonesty,  to  impose  upon  a 
nation  a  foreign  monarch  and  a  foreign  form 
of  government,  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
most  grasping  and  engrossing  race  in  the 
Western  world,  is   entirely  to  ignore  and 


!  violate,  in  a  very  cynical  fashion,  the  inde- 
j  pendence  of  that  nation.  No  doubt,  to 
announce,  as  coolly  as  M.  Chevalier  does, 
the  intention  of  the  French  to  establish  a 
strong  Government  in  Mexico  and  to  re- 
main there  till  it  is  established,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  distinct  understanding 
on  the  faith  of  which  both  Spain  and  Eng- 
land joined  in  the  expedition  ;  as  well  as  in 
open  contradiction  to  more  than  one  official 
assurance  that  has  appeared  in  the  Moniteur. 
Spain  undertook  the  enterprise  with  the 
ulterior  but  unavowed  design  of  re-estab- 
lishing her  dominion  over  her  revolted  col- 
ony. England  became  party  to  the  scheme 
solely  to  enforce  payment  of  undoubted  and 
solemnly  acknowledged  obligations,  and  to 
procure  some  measure  of  security  and  decent 
treatment  for  her  citizens.  She  was  sincere, 
no  doubt,  but  she  was  short-sighted,  as  we 
showed  at  the  time  when  the  joint  project 
was  first  made  public ;  inasmuch  as  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  her  to  secure  the 
objects  which  she  honestly  avowed  without 
also  aiming  at  those  which  she  publicly  re- 
nounced. Spain,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been  out-generalled  and  out-witted — 
as  she  deserved.  England  has  been  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  another  promise  and 
another  treaty — which  will  probably  turn 
out  as  futile  as  all  former  ones.  Perhaps 
she  also  deserved  no  better ;  though  it  is  no 
secret,  w^e  believe,  that  from  the  first  she 
was  dragged  into  the  matter  against  her 
will,  and  became  a  consenting  party  to  the 
intervention  more  with  the  hope  of  limiting 
and  legalizing  it  than  with  any  great  zeal  or 
any  sanguine  hopes.  We  apprehend  our  min- 
isters have  made  up  their  minds  at  last  to 
wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  business  and 
withdraw  their  expeditionary  forces,  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  formal  protest  against 
all  coercion.  Spain,  we  fancy,  will  protest 
also,  but  must  bear  her  disappointment. 

But — apart,  as  we  said,  from  these  con- 
siderations— we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  frankly  admit  that  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition of  Mexico  will  probably  derive  great 
benefit  from  French  occupation  and  a  French 
protectorate,  by  whatever  lawless  or  high- 
handed proceedings  it  may  be  inaugurated. 
The  Mexicans  have  had  nearly  forty  years 
allowed  them  in  which  to  learn  and  practise 
the  art  of  self-government,  and  to  prove 
their  fitness  for  independence.     Their  fail- 
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lire  has  been  signal  and  complete.  They 
have  shown  themselves  equally  incapable 
of  performing  either  of  the  two  great  func- 
tions of  a  State.  They  have  neither  been 
able  to  maintain  peace  and  order  at  home, 
nor  to  act  with  decency  or  honesty  to  other 
nations.  They  have  broken  every  engage- 
ment ;  they  have  outraged  every  flag ;  and 
they  have  exhibited  an  almost  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  anarchy  and  retrogression.  The 
French,  with  all  their  faults,  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  two  signal  administra- 
tive excellencies.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves more  skilful  than  any  other  race  in 
putting  down  brigandage — perhaps  because 
they  are  more  ruthless  and  unscrupulous 
than  any  other ;  and  they  know  how  to 
enforce  order  and  organization  in  a  manner 
■which  produces  an  almost  magical  effect  in 
countries  long  devastated  or  paralyzed  by 
governmental  weakness  or  stupidity.  They 
dearly  they  regularize,  they  systematize, — 
they  establish  simple,  intelligible  laws,  and 
simple,  intelligible,  and  honest  coinage. 
"We  entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  an  ad- 
ministration organized  and  directed  by  them, 
Mexico  would  in  a  very  few  years  exhibit  a 
thorough  metamorphosis.  She  would  become 
tranquil,  prosperous,  and  progressive.  She 
would  develop  her  resources ;  she  would  pay 
her  debts ;  she  would  respect  and  protect 
foreign  residents.  She  would  probably  be 
put  in  a  position  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  Southern  Confederacy — if  that  nation 
should  succeed  in  establishing  its  existence 
and  should  retain  its  old  encroaching  dis- 
position. It  is  certain  that  her  immediate 
future  would  be  far  more  hopeful  under  the 


strong  and  resolute  Protectorate  of  France 
than  if  left  to  native  passion  and  native  in- 
capacity, alternated  with  occasional  inroads 
and  ultimate  absorption  by  that  coarse  and 
alloyed  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  pre- 
dominates in  America.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  her  ultimate  future,  even,  would 
be  worse  j  for,  without  in  the  least  degree 
surrendering  our  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  British  over  the  Gallic 
race,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
latter  may  be  better  fitted  than  the  former 
to  harmonize  and  amalgamate  with  a  mixed 
Latin  and  Indian  population.  The  only 
questions  are  whether  the  Mexicans  will 
appreciate  and  be  grateful  for  the  blessings 
the  French  are  so  anxious  to  bestow  upon 
them ;  whether  nations  ought  to  be  made 
tranquil,  rich,  and  happy  against  their  loill ; 
and  whether  M.  Chevalier's  countrymen, 
once  located  in  Mexico,  will  ever  be  induced 
to  leave  it  ?  The  one  point  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  admits  of  no  question  at  all,  is  that 
we  have  no  mission  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  to  exert  ourselves  to  preserve  to 
Mexico  the  independence  which  she  has  so 
wretchedly  abused.  England  must  stand 
clear  of  all  participation  in  deeds  which, 
however  profitable  and  beneficial,  are  tyran- 
nical and  lawless.  But  she  is  in  no  way 
called  upon  to  contend  for  the  abstract 
right  of  a  nation  to  be  anarchical,  fraudu- 
lent, and  barbaric  ;  or  to  step  forward  and 
protect  it  from  an  intervention  which  it  has 
drawn  down  by  its  manifold  misdeeds,  and 
which,  however  theoretically  indefensible, 
may  not  improbably  redound  to  its  ultimate 
advantage. 


Luther's  Version  of  the  Apocrypha. 

— Mr.  Borradaile  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  from  which  Luther  translated 
the  Apocryphal  books.  With  reference  to 
these  books  generally,  and  to  Judith  in  partic- 
ular, the  text  is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  copies  of  the  Greek  differ  very 
materially  from  one  another.  The  Vulgate  is 
widely  different  from  the  older  Latin  version. 


The  Syriac  translation  differs  much  from  all 
the  rest.  Of  some  of  the  books,  we  have  the 
Greek  original;  of  others,  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  language  they  were  first  written.  The 
extraordinary  discrepancies  suggested  that  their 
purity  was  not  guarded  with  the  same  jealous 
caro  as  the  Canonical  books.  We  want  a  good 
English  work  on  the  subject. 
— Notes  and  Queries.  B.  H.  C. 
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"  Miss  Matilda  M.  Hays,  writing  to  the  Times, 
complains  that  in  our  present  state  of  society 
Woman  has  no  share  in  the  world's  work,  and 
no  Platform  but  the  Childless  Hearth,  or  the 
Teeming  Nursery." 

"Miss  Wisk's  Mission,  my  guardian  said, 
was  to  prove  that  woman's  mission  was  man's 
mission,  and  that  tlie  only  genuine  mission  of 
both  man  and  woman  was  to  be  always  moving 
declaratory  resolutions  about  things  in  general 
at  public  meetings." — Blmk  House. 

"What  Platform  will  plaze 

Miss  Matilda  M.  Hays, 
Who  considers  tiiat  women  are  gabies 

If  content  with  a  mate, 

And  a  home  iete-d-tete, 
Or  a  room  full  of  beautiful  babies  ? 

Miss  Matilda  M.  Hays 

Nobler  notions  displays. 
By  convention  she  will  not  be  blinded, 

Sewing  buttons  on  shirts 

Is  a  business  that  hurts 
The  feelings  of  one  so  strong-minded. 


Miss  Matilda  M.  Hays, 
Her  conviction  convevs 

That  "obey  "  is  a  whisper  from  hades. 
And  that  plain  golden  rings 
Are  contemptible  things 

In  the  eyes  of  all  spirited  ladies. 


A  "  Platform  "  Miss  Hays 

(In  American  phrase) 
Demands  for  our  women  ambitious. 

And  when  English  girls  choose 

To  subscribe  to  her  views. 
We'll  try  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 


But  alas  !  for  Miss  Hays, 

She  has  come  in  bad  days 

To  preach  her  Non-Conjugal  Mission, 

And  the  girls,  we  suspect. 

Will  all  murmur  "  Reject 

That  strong-minded  Spinster's  petition.'* 

If  Matilda  M.  Hays 
For  five  minutes  will  gaze 

On  the  Marriage  Advertisement  Column, 
She'll  see  wliat  a  list 
Still  get  courted  and  kissed, 

Regardless  of  Mission  so  solemn. 


And  till  dear  ones  allow 

(As  they  will  not  do  now) 
That  they  can't  find  their  Mission  in  that  form 

Matilda  M.  Hayes 

Must  go  elsewhere  to  raise 
Her  cry  for  a  Yankeefied  Platform. 

— Punch. 


ON   THE   DEATH    OF    A    CHILD. 

Another  little  form's  asleep. 

And  a  little  spirit  gone ; 
Another  little  voice  is  hushed, 

And  a  little  angel  born. 
Two  little  feet  are  on  the  way 

To  the  home  beyond  the  skies  ; 
Our  hearts  are  like  the  void  that  comes 

When  a  stream  of  music  dies. 

A  pair  of  little  baby  shoes, 

And  a  lock  of  golden  hair ; 
The  toy  our  little  darling  loved, 

And  the  dress  she  used  to  wear; 
The  little  grave  in  the  shady  nook 

Where  the  flowerets  love  to  grow — 
And  these  are  all  the  little  hope 

That  came  three  years  ago. 

The  birds  will  sit  on  the  branch  above. 

And  sing  a  requiem 
To  the  beautiful  little  sleeping  form 

That  used  to  sing  to  them. 
But  never  again  will  the  little  lips 

To  their  song  of  love  reply  ; 
For  that  silvery  voice  is  blended  with 

The  minstrelsy  on  high. 


SONNET. 


So  till  the  whole  of  love's  sweet  debt  be  paid. 
Think  not  the  crown  of  hope  and  life  to  know. 
God  man  and  woman  each  imperfect  made. 
That  they  twain,  one,  a  perfect  whole  might 

grow. 
The  trailing  vines  their  tendrils  interknit. 
Before  their  boughs  a  shady  arbor  make; 
The  keystone  love  must  in  the  centre  fit. 
Before  life's  arch  the  strain  of  life  can  take. 
So  with  unweary  feet  search  near  and  far, 
O  man,  to  find  her,  blissful  hope,  somewhere  1 
Till  ye  be  like  twin  lips  that  clasped  are. 
And  unbreathed  word,  whose  meaning  goes  in 

prayer. 
So  double  stars  fair-set  in  mortal  night, 
Ye  each  round  each  moving  shall  make  one 

light. 

Thomas  Ashe. 
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